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HBCBSSITT  OF  A  CONTEOLUNG  POWBR   IN   INDIA  AS  A  SBCTTRITT 
AGAINST  MISRULE. 

In  entering  on  fhe  Second  Volume  of  our  Work,  we  take  oc- 
casion to  express  the  satisfaction  with  which  we  have  witnessed 
Its  reception  in  the'  circles,  where  its  merits  or  defects  could  alone 
be  adequately  estimated ;  we  mean,  among  those  formerly  resident 
in  India  arid  the  Colonies,  and  others,  whose  connexions  with 
tiiese  quarters  have  induced  them  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
affiurs  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  world. 

The  <tifficul^  of  creating  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  distant 
countries,  or  of  rousing  a  sympathjr  in  ^otant  sufferings,  has  been 
fdt  and  acknowledged  in  all  aged:  nor  is  there  less  reaaon  to 
lament  this  at  present,,  than  there  has  been  at  all  former  periods. 
It  appears  to  be  a  truth,  illustrated  by  universal  experience,  that 
whatever  is  near,  excites  our  feelings  most  powerfully,  and  whatever 
is  remote,  operates  on  them  less  eifectually,  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  of  time  and  space  through  which  the  information  has 
to  pass  before  it  can  reach  us.  We  do  not  complain  of  this,  any 
more  tiian  of  other  laws  of  nature.  All  that  we  desire  is,  to  see 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact  applied  to  the  lesson  which  it  ought 
evidently  to  teach ;  namely,  that  the  superintendence  and  control 
of  affairs  in  any  one  countiy,  ought  never  to  exist  beyond  that 
country  itself;  and  that  it  becomes  less  and  less  efficient,  in  pro- . 
portion  to  the  distance  at  which  the  seat  of  such  control  is  placed 
from  the  scene  of  action. 

This  indifference  to  Indian  and  Colonial  affairs,  which  is  ob- 
served in  all  classes  of  English  society,  except  those  immediately 
connected  by  former  residence  or  present  intercourse  with  the 
countries  themiselves,  ought  to  convince  all  who  consider  the 
subject  worthy  of  a  moment's  attention,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
pernicious,  than  the  prevailing  idea  of  men  in  power  in  our  distant 
possessions  being  responsible  to  Public  Opinion  in  the  mother- 
country;  and  nothing  morte  mischievous,  than  their  being  per- 
mitted to  rid  themselves  of  all  responsibility  to  Public  Opinion  in 
the  countries  they  govern,  on  the  plea  that  they  acknowledge 
submission  to  its:  influence  in  another  hemisphere* 
r^   OrknUHtrM^rU  2.  B 
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2  Necessity  of  a  OontroUing  Power  in  India 

All  who  have  read  Mill's  History  of  British  India,  must  have 
seen,  in  almost  every  chapter  of  that  instructive  work,  instances 
of  the  ill  effects  of  having  a  country  professedly  ^governed  by  ^^a 
power,  at  an  immense  distance  from  all  the  transactions  "which 
it  attempted  to  regulate  and  superintend ;  but  actually  tyrannized 
over  by  men,  bowing  with  affected  submission  to  the  orders  of 
their  masters  at  hom«,  yet  contrivingy  whenever  it  suited  their 
purpose,  to  counteract  the  will  of  their  superiors,  by  so  ordering 
affairs,  that  events  should  apparently  plead  an  excuse  for  their 
taking  all  power  into  their  hands.  Ye^  if  no  such  History  had 
been  written)  and  not  a  single  instance  of  the  evils  of  such  % 
system  could  be  found  on  record^  it  ought,  still,  to  be  sufficiently 
apparent  to  every  thinking  being,  that  distant  superintendence 
and  control  19  of  infinitely  less  force  and  value  than  the  exercise 
of  a  supervision  on  the  spot* 

This  one  fact-*^hich  all  must  acknowledge  and  most  men  must 
have  experienced-^the  lively  interest  taken  by  mankind  in  whatever 
occurs  within  the  range  of  their  personal  observation  and  touches 
their  immediate  interests,  and  their  indifference  to  what  is  at  once 
remote  and  entirely  unconnected  with  their  past  recollections, 
their  present  enjoyments,  or  their  future  hopes,^-b  enough  to 
establish  it  as  an  indisputaUa  truth,  tk«t  guIid  government  can 
never  be  eflconially  secured,  without  the  governors  bein^  made 
responsible  to  Public  Opinion,  exercised  by  the  community  over 
which  they  rule ;  and  that  all  pretended  submission  to  the  in« 
fluence  of  rublic  Opinion  elsewhere,  is  utterly  nugatory,  and  oon^ 
sequentiy  mischievous  wherever  it  is  credited,  as  its  only  effect 
must  be  to  lull  mankind  into  a  security  which  is  fatal  to  thmr 
best  interests. 

This  doctrine,  we  are  aware,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that 
all  Colonies  and  distant  Depeildeneies  must  be  worse  gowned 
than  countries  which  are  independent,  and  manage  their  09m 
a&irs  without  reference  ta  other  states.  The  fact  is,  we  believe, 
too  well  supported  by  experience,  to  lie  denied.  America  has 
been  infinitely  better  governed  since  her  independence  than  before 
it ;  while  Canada  and  our  West  India  possessions  remain  nearly 
stationary.  The  South  American  States,  thou^  but  in  their 
infancy,  are  already  better  go^remed  than  when  Chey  were  de- 
pendencies of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  we  doubt  not,  but  that 
a  day  will  conoe,  when  the  inde^ndence  of  In<fia  will  make  that 
countrv  what  it  never  can  become  while  it  remains  a  mere 
dependency  of  such  a  distant  country  as  England.  If  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  maxim,  tl^t  civilized  nations  are  rarely  or  ever 
stationary,  but  either  retrograde  or  advance,  such  an  event  as  this, 
however  remote  it  may  be,  must  happen ;  and  all  who  desire  the 
progressive  improvement  and  happiness  oip  the  human  rao^  mart 
hope  for  its  bemg  teoeteatid  radber  than  lataided^ 
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No  mta  oan  thMrtolti  a  daubti  but  ihht  the  aftin  of  Britfthi 
are  batter  managed  while  the  Minkten  are  respoiMible  to  PuUie 
Opinion  in  Englaiid^  than  they  would  be  if  the  English  PreM  were 
entirely  tilenced,  and  Public  Opinion  on  their  conduct  could  only 
be  freely  exercised  in  New  South  Wales.  To  bring  the  point 
within  a  narrower  compass:  most  men  are  persuaded^  ttuit  the  stric* 
tures  of  the  Press  are  more  influential  on  the  conduct  of  those  who 
fill  the  offices  of  state  in  the  metropolis^  when  made  immediately 
after  the  measure  to  which  they  relate^  and  on  the  yery  spot  where 
the  aAdt  in  question  originates,  than  they  would  ever  be^  if  the 
Metropolitan  Journals  were  all  silenced^  and  no  papers  could 
comment  on  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  or  the  Courts  of  Low,  ex^ 
eept  the  Phmhcial  ones  published  in  the  obscure  parts  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales.  If  it  be  tru^  to  this  extent,  how  much  more 
knporiant  is  it  that  in  a  coilntry  so  little  known,  so  remote,  and 
altogether  possessing  such  slender  holds  on  the  attention  or 
sympathy  of  the  great  mass  in  England,  the  conduct  of  men  in 
office  should  be  scrutinised  on  the  spot,  and  not  referred  to  the 
expression  of  Public  Opinion  here,  where  it  never  con  be  exercised 
with  any  effect? 

The  speed  and  certMiUy  with,  which  disgrace  and  punishment 
attend  on  the  commission  of  misdeeds,  is  the  surest  ohadi  to  their 
commission.  The  delay  and  uncertainty  of  both,  operate  almost 
as  a  bounty  on  the  commission  of  crime :  added  to  which,  a  Ruler 
may  be  guilty  of  almost  any  enormity,  in  India,  without  dread 
of  the  consecfuences,  When  he  knows  that  there  no  one  aromid 
or  near  him  dare  even  express  an  opinion  on  his  conduct :  that 
diere  is,  therefinre,  a  hundred  chances  to  one  in  favour  of  his  guilt 
never  being  known  beyond  the  eountry  itself  f  that  even  if  known, 
a  year  mast  elapse  before  it  can  b^  told  with  efiect  in  England  j 
tkiat  here  it  has  little  chance  of  being  listened  to  beyond  a  day^ 
w^en  it  mat  serve  to  fill  up  the  gossi|i  of  an  idle  hour  i  that  after 
d^  supposing  an  impression  to  be  made  against  him  in  Bi^land, 
there  are  a  thousand  chances  to  one  against  his  being  visited  with 
pttnMMMnt  firom  hence  |  and  that,  admitting  even  this  to  be^ot^ 
dered.  It  will  be  another  ymt  before  the  authority  to  do  so  will 
reach  him,  when,  perhaps^  both  himself  and  the  victim  of  his  op« 
pMssioB  lAay  be  numbered  with  the  dead}  ot  if  both  are  livhig, 
IDMIM  will  be  aKmys  at  hand  still  to  evade  the  mandate,  pending 
a  reltafenee  to  the  mothei^oountry,  which  may  be  repeated  to  the 
end  of  tfane,  uadl  the  wnode  affair  sinks  into  oblivion,  to  give  plaee 
to  some  new  object  of  interest  aild  atloatioo,  which  will  have  to 
pass  throagh  the  iadie  stages  in  search  of  a  redress,  that,  however 
ardemly  hoped  for,  is  never  likely  to  be  attained^ 

Hieee  are  but  a  few  of  the  evil  consequences  of  countries  being 
govermd  by  laws  made  at  a  distance,  and  by  rulerd  made  responsi^ 
Me^  not  €0  the  public  opinion  of  the  people  over  which  they 
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rdgil,  but  to  the  voice  of  a  conummi^  in  wfudi  their  motiires  and 
actions  can  never  be  fairly  appreciated,  where  they  are  altc^er 
ther  unknown,  and  where  neither  their  virtues  nor  their  vices  can 
excite  praise  or  censure,  because  none  among  that  community  ar« 
favourably  or  unfavourably  affected  by  the  one  or  the  other.  We 
say,  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  evils ;  because  a  volume  might 
easily  be  filled  with  an  enumeration  of  others  : — but  the  mind  of 
the  intelligent  reader  will  readily  suggest  them.  Our  desire  is  to 
see  these  evils  remedied ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  mode  at 
gradually  eflfecting  this,  by  making  all  men  responsible  to  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  community  in  which  they  live,  is  not  only  prac- 
ticaUe,  but  unerringly  safe  and  efficacious. 

We  are  as  sincere  as  we  are  warm  in  our  admiration  of  the 
system  of  confining  the  legislation  of  all  countries  to  the  coun- 
tries themselves,  and  making  the  people,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
source  of  all  power:  we  are,  in  fact,  advocates,  firom  conviction, 
of  pure  representative  governments,  emanating  entirely  from  the 
people,  and  made  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  all  trust  te 
those  from  whom  they  receive  it*  To  tfab  state,  we  believe  thai 
not  only  India,  but  all  the  countries  of  the  earth,  will  at  last  eome  s 
and  our  conviction  of  this  rests  cm  the  sama  hmmUj  mm  nur  belief 
in  the  progreM^  cstsMishment  of  every  other  science  on  its  highest 
.and  most  perfect  eminence. 

We  see  around  us  every  depaiiment  of  knowledge  advancing 
with  rapid  strides  towards  perfection.  Chemistry,  scarcely  known 
a  century  since,  is  now  becoming  familiar  to  the  humblest  of  man- 
kind. Political  Economy,  but  lately  confined  to  the  manuscripta  ef 
the  studious  and  the  unread  volumes  of  philosophers  who  appears 
ed  on  the  earth  before  the  world  was  ready  to  receive  them,  is  nofva 
tai^l^ht  in  public  lectures,  and  understood  by  ^^  the  multitude,'' 
though  it  is  still  ^^  a  sealed  book  **  to  many  of  our  nobles  and  (^ 
lars  of  the  state,  who  have  remained  stationary,  while  all  the  rest 
of  mankind  have  been  advancing  in  their  career.  Why,  then^^ 
should  we  despair  of  seeing  the  science  of  Government  and  Legist 
lation  brought  to  the  same  perfection,  and  equally  well  understood 
by  all  2  Though  ranking  first  in  importance  to  the  happmess  o( 
man,  as  giving  birth  to  most  of  those  institutions  on  which  hi^  en- 
joyments and  privations  are  made  chiefly  to  depend,  it  has  been 
the  last  to  be  taught  and  understood:  and  there  are  consequently 
more  delusions  to  be  dispelled  in  diis  branch  of  human  know? 
1^^,  than  in  any  other  that  can  be  named.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious : — the  ^*  educated  classes,"  as  the  rich  are  generally  called, 
are  themselves  as  ignorant  as  the  ^^  uneducated"  on  this  import-: 
ant  subject ;  and  while  a  hundred  institutions  are  scattered 
through  the  kingdom,  for  teaching  every  other  thing  desirable  to 
be  known,  the  aU-in\portant  science  of  Government  and  Legislation, 
by  the  right  or  wrong  administration  of  which  the  happiness  o; 
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niimy  of  tli«  xsMxy  is  chiefly  deUrminecl,  is  left  untaught  and  im- 
attamed.  In  every  other  pursuit,  except  this,  men  have  been  alt 
lowed  to  make  experiments,  and  Jay  up  a  large  stock  pf  informai- 
tion  from  their  own  discoveries..  In  discussions  on  public  afiaira 
they  have  been  perpetually  restrauied;  and  this  has  b^en  well  re^ 
marked,  by  an  acute  observer,  as  a  reason  why  such  extreme  ig-* 
norance  dots  and  still  must  prevail,  till  mpre  enlarged  limits  ar^ 
granted  to  the  exercise  of  men's  facidtie^  in  this  respect. 

"  Politics,  as  a  science,"  says  this  writer,  "  having  very  seldon^ 
been  permitted  to  men  freely  to  study,  and  to  publish  the  result 
of  their  researches  in,  proportionate  advances  have  not  been  mad^ 
in  it  with  the  advances  made  in  most  other  sciences,  \yhera 
truth  has  not  been  permitted  freely  to  be  published,  in  any  given 
science,  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  a  people  should  have  mad^ 
great  advances,  in  it.  This  deficiency  of  knowledge  is  not  to  b^ 
attributed  to  any  natural  defect  in  individuals,  or  to  any  superiof 
difficulty  in  the  subject :  the  established  system  of  education  (iq 
England)  affords  np  instruction  on  the  matters  in  question^ 
N^her  the  children  of  the  lower,  nor  of  the  higher  orders,  ar^ 
instructed  in  these  matters  while  at  school,  nor  young  men  at  the 
Universities.  In  the  more  advanced  periods  of  life,  the  majority 
of  persons  are  content  to  think  they  have  nothing  further  to  learn  ; 
and  even  for  those,  whose  superior  understandings  urge  them  to 
the  continued  pursuit  of  knowledge,  there  are  Init  few  sources  pf 
information  generally  known  and  of  established  repute,  for  the 
matters  in  question."^ 

That  the  Universities,  which  are  professedly  intended  for  the 
education  of  our  Legislators  and  their  children,  should,  even  up  tq 
the  present  day,  be  entirely  deficient  in  the  means  of  teaching  the 
only  science  which  it  is  important  for  statesmen  to  know — ^we 
inean  the  science  of  Qpveminent, — i$  an  absurdity  not  easy  to  be 
pavalleled.  But  tha(  it  should  pot  be  taught  in  every  school  in 
the  kingdom,  ought  equally  to  excite  astonishment.  There  is  only 
one  digni^,  and  one  occupation,  to  which  every  man  in  England 
may  aspire,  and  to  which  every  man,  however  humble  his  origin^ 
however  slender  his  talents,  however  liqiited  his  means^  may  hope 
to  arrive  :^t  is  that  of  taking  some  part  in  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  government,  from  acting  as  the  admimstrator  of  the  exist-: 
ing  laws,  in  the  capacity  pf  a  juryman,  or  an  officer  of  court,  to 
sitting  in  the  parliament  of  his  country,  and,  becoming  a  repealer 
pf  old  and  a  framer  of  new  laws^  for  others  to  carry  into  execu- 

»  A  TraTtife  oa  the  Offence  of  Libel,  with  a  Disquitition  on  the  ri|fbt»  benefits, 
aod  proper  boundaries  of  PoUtical  Discussion.  By  John  Geor^,  of  the  Middle 
Temple^  Special  Pleader.  8vo.  London,  published  by  Tavlor  and  Hessey,  1812. 
We  have  giveu  the  title  at  lenctb,  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  Indian  r^ers  to 
the  exceUent  treatise,  from  which  we  may  probably  draw  largely  on  some  iiiture 
occadmu 
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tto.  B#irjr  ttkM  eamiot  upim  to  b«  a  havaI  or  miUtiry  com* 
mander,*-"^  to  take  th«  lead  to  the  leamad  and  liberal  profeMloti85 
as  a  phyftieian^  a  bishop^  or  a  judge  i.  but  every  man  may  become 
a  Legislator^  be  Ms  profession  in  life  what  it  may^^-sailor^  soldier^ 
doctor^  lawyer^  merchant^  and  even  mechanic  t'^-^ti  the  science  of . 
Legislation^  which  aU  should  know^  is  not  taught  to  any  class^ 
wt^ther  high  or  low^  in  Our  Univet^ties  or  our  schools!^  Is 
it  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  subject,  on  which  no  labour  is 
bestowed,  should  be  so  imperfectly  understood  ? 

The  reproach  with  respect  to  the  absence  of  all  sources  of  in-- 
formation  on  these  subjects,  of  known  and  established  repute^ 
has,  however,  though  but  of  late  )'ears,  begun  to  be  wiped  away. 
The  invaluable  labours  of  the  profound  and  philosophic  Bentham, 
the  masterly  treatises  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Bncyclopttdia 
Britannica,  understood  to  be  from  the  powerful  pen  of  Mr*  Mill^ 
th6   historian  of  British  India,  contain  more  of  sound  know- 
ledge on  the  science  of  Oovemment,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  books  of  all  the  philosophers  that  ever  preceded  them.    The 
works  of  the  former  are  a  rich  mine  of  intellectual  treasure, 
which  the  industry  of  posterity  will  turn  to  better  account  than 
the  present  generation.     Mr.IWnthmm  is,  indeed,  one  of  those  rare 
beings  who  appear  but  seldom  on  the  stage  of  life,  and  have  to 
encounter  an  array  of  prejudices  against  them,  because  they  live 
in  an  age  not  yet  far  enough  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
particular  sciences  taught  by  them,  to  appreciate  their  worth. 
**  Ordinary  minds,"  says  the  writer  from  whom  we  have  quoted 
before,  ^  may  comprehend  matters  less  obvious ;  and  capacities 
one  d^ee  larger  may  take  in  matters  which  may  be  deemed  in- 
tricate ;  and  so  on,  till  we  arrive  at  the  highest  standard  of  minds 
Which  are  commonly  found  in  the  earth :  for  now  and  then  it 
happens  diat  God  ^ves  the  world  a  man  of  a  sagacity  superior  to 
all  his  contemporaries  $  of  a  sagacity  which  can  penetrate  far  be^ 
vond  all  others  into  the  deeper  recesses  of  knowledge.**    Newton, 
Bacon,  and  Locke,  are  acknowledged  by  all  to  have  been  of  this 
order.    Shakespeare  and  Milton  are  so  considered  by  others ;  and 
we  doubt  not  that  when  the  hpse  of  time  shall  have  softetied 
down  the  hostility  to  which  aU  living  writers  who  oppose  existing 
errors,  must  be  subject,  the  names  of  Bentham,  Mill,  and  Ricardo 
will  be  enrolled  among  the  number  of  the  illustrious  dead» 

To  the  minds  of  such  men  as  these,  maxims  that  will  be  rc^farded 
as  truisms  in  another  century,  but  which  are  qiute  incomprehen- 
sible to  the  mass  of  the  present  generation,  appear  in  all  the  force 

*  We  must  mske  one  excepdon.  In  th«  excellent  scbool  ot  Mr.  Hill,  St  Hazel- 
wood,  uear  Birmingham,  not  only  b  the  theorv  of  Legislation  and  Oovemment 
Uught ;  but  the  students  have  the  best  possible  opportumty  of  becoming  tho- 
roughly acquidnted  with  all  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  exisUng  System,  by  seeiog 
it  in  practice  among  themseliFes, 
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of  tlie  elear»t  conviction.  The  institutions  favourable  to  freedom* 
and  the  privilegea  which  should  be  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  aU 
weB-goveraed  statesi  the  mention  of  which  fills  the  minds  of  ordi- 
nary men  with  terror  and  alarm,  appear  to  them,  as  tMy  will 
appear  to  onr  posterity,  as  clearly  as  the  sun  in  the  firmament^ 
and  caose  them  to  marvel  at  our  ignorance,  as  we  do  now  at  the 
msdom  of  our  ancestors.  In  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  matters^ 
the  multitude  behold  things  ^^  as  through  a  glass  darkly,"  and, 
like  men  of  defective  vision,^  they  doubt  and  even  dispute  the  na- 
ture and  existence  of  what  they  cannot  perceive  or  oconprehend^ 
merely  because  their  intellectual  organs  are  less  powerful,  than  those 
erf  the  ^  shining  lights,"  whom  they  can  decry,  though  they  cannol 
pierce  the  veil  by  which  their  superior  knowledge  is  shrouded  from 
their  weak  and  erring  right. 

To  the  great  mass  of  the  British  community,  it  will,  for  these 
leasons,  no  doubt  still  appear,*^tbat  India  is  a  well*govemed 
emmtry — that  it  would  be  dangerout  to  introduce  knowledge  or 
permit  discussion  on  political  questions  among  its  people«--that  its 
raiers  ought  not  to  be  responsible  to  public  opinion  there-«-but 
that,  though  England  is  many  thousand  miles  distant,  and  the  ut- 
most mdifiEerenee  prevails  throu^^out  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants, 
as  to  the  good  or  crik  ^at  is^  happening  in  their  remote  possessions, 
yet  that  a  responsibility  to  public  opinion  in  this  <»mntry  is  quite 
sufficieot  to  operate  as  a  check  on  die  misconduct  of  rulers  in  that^ 
It  will  appear  of  no  nnportance  in  their  estimation,  that  owing  to 
the  absence  of  all  public  discussion  there,  we  cannot  even  get  at 
a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  such  misdeeds,  excq)t  through  the 
iirfbnnation  of  the  parties  exercising  the  power,  and  consequently 
interested  in  practising  deception ;  nor  will  it  weigh  a  feather  with 
them  to  know  that,  ev^  could  we  get  the  facts,  public  opinion 
will  not  be  pronounced  upon  them  here,  where  no  class  is  suffici- 
ently interested  in  the  matter  to  commimd  the  sympathies  of  th» 
rest.  It  is  enough  that  the  system  is  considered,  by  the,^  who( 
pn^  by  its  d^ects,  to  ^  work  weU,"-*thoi^h  it  entails  misery 
snd  suffmng  without  end  on  the  many^  It  is  Plough  that  it  m$ 
been;  and  this  is  the  strongest  argument  that,  sudh  minds  can 
comprehend  as  a  reason  why  it  should  still  continue  to-  be.  It  b  of 
no  consequence  that  ignorance,  and  suffering,  and  crime,  have 
desolated  the  fairest  portions  of  the  Eastern  world,  and  keep  even 
the  still  inhabited  portions  in  the  lowest  stage  of  civilization—- * 
things  have  prospered  (as  they  c<mtend)  under  all  these  drcum'* 
stances,  and  therefore  they  are  still  to  remain  imaltered.  If  the 
justice  of  this  decision  be  admitted,  then  human  sacrifices,  murder, 
ioeest,  rapine,  violence,  peijury,  cruelty  and  oppression,  might  still 
be  solTered  to  continue  ad  {y|/&nhim,  under  the  ^  eountenanoe  and 
protection  ^  of  British  power,  and  British  influence,  rather  than 
disturb  the  self-love,  and  humble  the  vain  pretensions,  of  soma 
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half*dozen  Secretaries^  a  Governor  General,  and  (oh!  more  mon- 
strous than  all)  a  British  Judge  upon  the  bench,  who  might  take 
it  upon  themselves  to  violate  the  laws,  by  r^;ulations  framed  to 
keep  millions  in  ignorance,  merely  to  secure  to  themselves  the 
privilege  of  acting  as  they  please  with  impunity,  and  shielding^ 
themselves  from  that  public  scrutiny,  to  which  all  innocent 
and  honourable  men  ought  to  be,  and  indeed  alwajrs  are,  proud 
to  submit. 

We  have  portrayed  the  evil.    Let  us  look  around  us  for  the 
source  from  which  we  may  at  least  hope  for  good.    India  is  now 
in  a  more  deplorable  state,  as  it  regards  the  enjojrment  of  intellect 
tual  freedom,  than  she  has  ever  been  since  the  British  flag  waved 
m  dominion  over  her  distant  hills  and  plains.   We  have  absolutely 
retrograded,  as  far  as  the  existence  of  securities  for  good  govern- 
ment is  a  criterion  of  advance  or  retreat.    We  found  the  country 
in  the  possession  of  a  people  among  whom  the  utmost  freedom  of 
speech  and  writing  on  the  conduct  of  their  rulers  prevailed.*    We 
permitted  a  Free  Press  among  the  earliest  Eng^sh  settlers,  and  in 
the  most  dangerous  times.     As  our  dominion  extended,  and  our 
power  became  more  consolidated  and  secured,  the  despotism  of 
Lord  Wellesley  imposed  a  censorship  on  the  Press.     A  few  years 
afterwards,  when  our  conquests  were  spread  over  evdll  wider  range 
of  territory,  and  no  power  disputed  our  supremacy,  this  censorship 
(under  which  some  freedom  was  occasionally  enjoyed)  gave  place, 
under  Lord  Hastings,  to  other  restrictions,  forbidding  any  strictures 
on  the  public  acts  of  public  men  connected  with  the  Gk>vemm^it 
at  home  or  abroad,  and  threatening  banishment  for  any  breach 
of  them.    An  acting  Governor  General,  and  an  acting  Chief  Justice, 
Mr.  Adam  and  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten,  next  completed  the  de- 
gradation of  the  Press,  by  passing,  during  their  brief  and  tempo- 
rary authority,  a  licensing  law  more  odious  than  the  strictest  cen- 
sorship that  ever  existed,  and  fitter  for  the  Inquisition,  or  the 
Sublime  Porte  of  the  Turks,  than  for  a  British  settlement;  and 
Lord  Amherst  has  given  the  final  death-blow  to  even  the  faint  ex- 
pectation of  improvement  that  was  left,  by  actually  suppressing 
and  putting  down  entirely  the  only  Journal  that  dared  to  contend 
for  the  rights  of  En^ishmen  at  the  hazard  of  every  thing  its  pro- 
jector and  conductor  had  at  stake  in  the  world. 

Where  then  is  our  hope  ?  We  have  none  in  the  laws  of  this 
country :  for  these  require  impossibilities  as  to  evidence  of  motive, 
and  the  fortunes  of  plundered  provinces  to  boot,  before  any  pro- 

*  **  I  scruple  not  to  affirm,  that  tlie  repooi:  over  which  we  rule,  down  to  the 
wriTal  of  the  Eurofieans  in  the  East,  enjoyed  a  freedom  as  extensive  as  any  part  of 
Europe,  before  the  invention  of  the  press ;  for  on  the  only  means  of  circulating 
knowledfe  i*ithout  type,  on  written  books,  there  was  no  restriction."  See  the 
rioquent  speech  of  Mr.  Stavely  on  the  press  of  India^Orioi/a/  Herald,  vol.  i. 
App.  p.  xii« 
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gress  can  be  made  towards  obtaining  redress.  We  have  but  little 
in  the  King  and  his  Council:  because  they  may  put  off  appeals  till 
the  resources  and  the  life  of  the  injured  appellant  are  both  ex- 
hausted, in  the  protracted  anxiety  and  suspense  of  that  '*  Hope 
deferred,"  which  ^  maketh  the  heart  sick/'  We  have  still  less 
in  the  Senate  of  the  land ;  for  those  who  have  shown  themselves  the 
most  decided  enemies  of  the  Press  in  India,  being  either  Noblemen, 
or  Whigs  by 'political  connexion,  are  likely  to  be  screened  by  the 
Aristocracy  as  a  part  ^themselves,  and  by  some  of  the  Opposition 
as  branches  of  their  body;  while  the  Ministerial  party  will  no 
doubt  take  especial  care  to  defend  them  ibd  their  measures  as  part 
of  themselves.  We  have  still  less  hope  of  sympathy  or  relief 
from  the  Proprietors  of  India  Stock ;  for  to  them  the  good  govern- 
meant  of  India  is  a  matter  of  greater  indifference  than  to  any  other 
class  of  the  community ;  they  know  not,  neither  do  they  care 
about,  the  past  state,  the  present  condition,  or  the  future  pros- 
pects of  the  people  from  whose  labours  they  derive  their  wealth : 
they  buy  stock  for  its- dividend,  atid  if  this  be  paid,  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  it  is  secure  is  the  best  of  all  possible  Governments 
in  their  estimation.  Last  and  least  of  ail  do  we  expect  a  ray  of 
hope  from  the  Directors,  who  though  many  of  them,  individually, 
amiable  and  honourable  men,  are,  collectively,  interested  in  appos- 
ing every  thing  that  can,  in  their  estimation,  disturb  the  existing 
order  of  things,  or  bring  delinquencies,  of  any  description,  to 
public  notice,  or  to  public  execration.* 

Where  then,  the  reader  will  ask  again,  is  our  source  of  hope? 
We  answer,  it  is  in  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people  of 
England;  the  rapid  spread  ^f  sound  principles  in  political  economy; 
and  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  era  in  the  knowledge  of  those  of  legis- 
lation. With  these,  silently  but  gradually  preparing  the  minds  of 
men  for  the  reception  of  truth,  and  disposing  them  to  apply  those 
principles  liot  only  to  their  estimate  of  public  affairs  at  home,  but 
to  the  conduct  of  Governments  abroad,  much  may  be  expected  to 
be  accomplished ;  and  if  to  these  be  added  a  patient  but  unwearied 
perseverance  on  our  own  part,  to  bring  continually  before  their 
eyes  the  subjects  which  especially  deserve  their  attention,  as  con- 
nected with  the  government  of  our  distant  possessions  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  world,  we  may  succeed  In  effecting  such 
a  revolution  in  the  prevailing  opinions  in  England,  on  the  best 

*  <<  To  coDnWanceat  delioqueocy  in  India,  ^e  Directors  may  be  supposed  to  be 
led  by  tbree  sorts  of  motives : — 1.  Inasmuch  as  they  may  have  beeu  delinquents 
themselves.  2.  Inasmuch  as  they  may  send  out  sons  and  olher  relatives,  who 
may  pmtit  by  delinquency.  3.  Inasmuch  as  delinquents  may  be  proprietors  of 
loma  stock,  and  hence  exert  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  Directors.  East  India 
deliDqaeutB  may  also  operate  on  the  minds  of  ministers  through  parliamentary 
influence ;  and  the  latter,  it  is  believed,  will  ccrtaiuly  appear  to  be,  out  of  all 
comparison,  the  stronger  and  more  dangerous  operation  of  the  two/'— >A/i/f «  Hitt. 
of  British  IndtOy  voL  iv.  p.  496,  497.  8vo. 
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poUeytobapufsued  towfunbotirColo^et^if  jsitn  ftlpae  mf^^tbfi^ 
depeniteneies  what  they  ought  to  b<ft— ^vantag^Hs  to  m,  while 
they  remain  dependeneiesi  and  fitiU  more  so  when  the  tinte  sb^l 
come  (as  come  it  must,)  for  their  reparation  from  the  psM'ent  sts^te^ 
and  ultimate  admission  among  the  ranks  of  independent  nations, 

This  consummation  can  neither  be  prevented,  nor  even  delayed, 
but  by  opposing  the  progress  of  that  improvement  which  we  al} 
profess  a  desire  to  forward  and  promote  t  and  if  it  be  our  duty,  aA 
men,  to  assist  in  making  others  as  wise  and  as  hi4)py  as  ourselves 
fulfilling,  in  short,  the  first  nuixim  of  our  religion,  by  doing  to 
others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us,  we  i»ight  to  mjighp^jft 
the  ignorant  |  the  necessary  reeult  of  whiph  must  be,  that  they 
wiU  emaneipate  themselves.  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  ti^t  schooli 
ean  be  established  in  the  East,  and  idolatry,  ignorance,  of^  pa^ 
tient  subraittlon  to  arbitrary  rule  still  maintain  their  ground  there» 
It  is  in  vain  to  try  the  experiment  of  preaching  the  gospel  ii|  the 
West,  and  still  hope  to  keep  the  multitude  there  as  contented  with 
slavery  as  before*  The  two  things  are  incompatiblct  The  clausia 
in  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  which  establishes  it  as  the 
duty  of  this  country  to  introduce  among  the  inhabitants  of  her  In-* 
dian  empire  useful  knowledge  and  impovement,*^  must  be  expunged 
fipom  the  statute-^book,  if  the  British  Government  desire  to  see 
India  always  r^nain  in  its  present  state.  The  various  acts  and 
professions  of  ministers,  by  which  they  encoiu'age  the  pioral  and 
religious  instruction  of  the  negroes  of  our  plantations,  must  be  all 
Corfeited  and  giv^i  up,  if  they  hope  to  retain  our  islands  for  ever 
in  the  state  of  degraded  servitude,  to  which  their  black  populatioQ 
has  for  so  many  ages  been  cruelly  subjected.  If  knowledge  be 
suffered  to  grow  up  among  them,  they  wUl  inevitably  discover  d»at 
^^  knowledge  is  power  |"  and  they  will  use  the  discovery  to  effect 
dieir  owQ  deliverance.  If  all  attempts  at  improvement  of  their 
condition  be  repressed,  they  wiU,  sooner  or  later,  fr^n  mere  im- 
patience of  suffering,  relieve  themselves  by  the  resistance  of  nmn^ 
bers  and  force.  So  that,  on  either  hand,  their  ultimate  sepa^ 
ration  from  the  mother  country  may  be  predicted  with  as  much 
certainty  as  any  event  that  marks  the  progress  of  man  firom  infancy 
to  old  age. 

Under  these  eireumstMices,  it  behoves  us  to  consider,  what 
are  the  best  means  of  rendering  India  and  the  Colonies  jproduotive 
of  the  greatest  advantages  to  us,  while  they  remain  subject  to  our 
rule  I  and  by  what  means  we  can  most  effectually  ensure  the  con- 

*  '<  It  is  the  duty  of  this  country  to  promote  the  interests  and  happiness  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  British  dominions  in  India :  and  such  measures  ou^fc 
to  be  adopted  as  may  tend  to  the  introduction  among;  them  of  useful  knowledi^ey 
and  of  religious  and  of  moral  improvement ;  and  in  furtherance  of  the  above  obr 
jects,  sufficient  facilities  ought  to  be  afforded  by  law  to  persons  desirous  of  goin^ 
to  and  remaining  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  accomplisbiDg  those  beoAvokot  d«* 
signs."-^3Geo.  III.  c.  155;  s.  33. 
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^SiiiariA,  tod  jjwrhaps  tlie  itleireBfl6>  of  thefts  ftilvatttag^.  When 
tfcey  shkll  beccmie  indepeitdetit  of  atxt  coiitrol.    These  will,  pro^ 
bably,  fohn  topit»  fat  ttittire  consideration.    For  the  present  we  . 
a^ntent  bteicdhres  with  baring  endeavoured  to  show—* 

1st,  That  indifler^nce  to  Indian  and  Colonial  interests  i4  to  b^ 
accounted  for  by  the  distlmce  of  the  countries^  and  the  general 
ignorance  respecting  them  Which  prevails. 

tndly.  That  therefore  the  greatest  necessity  exists  for  the  esta* 
blishment  of  some  contiDl  on  the  act*  of  men  in  power  there,  by 
the  exercise  of  public  opinion  on  the  spot  in  which  the  transac- 
tions of  the  government  originate,  and  on  which  they  are  produc* 
tiVe  of  their  good  or  evil  emects.  • 

Th^  remedies  we  propose  to  introduce,  or  to  recommend,  as  far 
as  our  exertions  can  jpromote  the  ends  they  are  calculated  to  ae^ 
eitaplid^  are  the  following  s^— 

1st.  iPo  bring  the  passing  events  of  these  distant  countries  nearer 
add  nearer  to  the  observation  of  those  whose  Interest  and  whose 
tjrmpathies  we  desire  to  enlist  in  the  cause  of  their  impnovement; 
AQ  that  some  faithful  pictures  of  East  and  West  Indian  life  may 
be  made  to  pass  crontinuaily  before  them,  till  their  information 
is  more  tocurate  and  extensive,  and  their  feelings  more  alive  to 
the  hairiness  or  misery  of  countries  and  people  that  h&ve  now  no 
place  in  their  affections  or  their  thoughts. 

2ndly.  As  the  press  is  entirely  silenced  in  the  one  hemisphere 
except  to  praise  whatever  may  emanate  from  men  in  power )  and 
even  in  the  other  is  not  free  to  comment  fearlessly  on  the  existing 
wf^tem.  of  Bsitfrule  by  which  the  people  are  held  in  bondlEige;  and 
as  A^  expression  of  public  opinion  cannot,  therefore^  effsetually 
be  commanded  in  either  i-**^  give  the  inhabitants  of  each  an  op- 
portunity %)i  atating,  from  time  to  time,  the  facts  Of  misgovtrn-* 
ment  that  dure  not  be  told  elsewhere,  and  <rf  pronouncing  their 
hoHest  opinions  mi  the  characters  and  measures  of  their  rulers^ 

dy  a  pekl^Veranc^  in  this  course,  we  may  hope  to  make  the 
beople  of  England  better  acqiidnted  with  the  condition  of  their 
rellow-cOuntrymeh  and  fellow-subjects  abroad;  and  convey  to 
these,  the  sentiments  of  men  at  home  on  the  system  of  arbitrary 
Wde  under  which  they  are  doomed  to  live*  We  may  give  the 
rulers  themselves  also  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  is  really 
thought  of  their  measures  among  those  by  whohi  they  are  suN 
rounded ;  and  show  them  how  hollow  and  empty  is  the  homage 
Which  they  receive  from  men  who  dare  not  venture  even  to  hint 
disapprobation.  By  this,  some  good  may  be  effected  ;  and  though 
it  will  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  benefits  that  would  result  from  the 
existence  of  a  free  press  and  a  controlling  power  of  public  opi- 
nion on  the  spot,  yet  it  is  perhaps  the  best  and  only  succedaneum 
that  could  be  found. 
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The  time  is  fiut  approaching,  when  the  dominion  of  the  Esat 
India  Company  will  be  at  an  end.  The  intelligence  of  the  age  is 
already  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  political  eco- 
nomy, to  be  satisfied  that  exclusive  monopolies,  whether  of  trade  or 
government,  are  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  many,  and  ought 
not  to  be  endured.  Before  the  expiration  of  their  charter,  an  equal 
advance  in  the  knowledge  of  legislation  and  government,  will  con- 
vince thousands,  to  whom  the  maxim  seems  now  but  as  a  vague  and 
ill  understood  paradox  of  what  is  contemptuously  called  ^^  mere 
theory,"  that  the  good  of  that  many  is  the  only  legitimate  end 
of  all  governments,  and  that  none  should  thenceforth  be  tolerated 
upon  the  earth,  which  does  not  make  the  ^'  greatest  happiaess  of 
the  greatest  number  "  its  constant  rule  of  action* 

When  these  principles  are  well  and  generally  understood,  (and 
this  will  as  certainly  take  place,  as  further  advances  in  the  discovery 
of  mechanical  and  chemical  truths)  all  that  will  be  wanting  for  the 
formation  of  correct  opinions,  will  be  accurate  informalion .  as  to 
the  existitig  state  of  the  countries  to  which  these  opinions  will  be 
applied,  in  search  of  remedies  for  present  evils  and  securities  for 
future  good .  This  it  will  be  our  duty,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  to 
promote ;  and  although  most  of  the  public  sources  of  information 
are  effectually  closed  by  the  late  suppression  of  Native  and  Engiidi 
Papers  in  the  East,  yet,  we  have  still  an  abundant  and  cootinoed 
stream  of  intelligence,  on  which  we  can  safely  rely,  pouring  in 
materials  for  discussion  and  comment  by  every  ship  that  ap- 
proaches our  shores  from  the  different  quarters  of  the  Asiatic 
world. 

It  would  be  easy,  indeed,  to  fill  a  much  larger  volume  than  oar 
own  with  purely  East  Indian  matters  every  week,  instead  of  every 
month.  But  though  we  could  not  easily  set  bounds  to  our  zeal^ 
there  are  limits  beyond  which,  neither  the  time,  the  attention,  nor 
the  means,  of  our  readers  can  be  taxed  with  advantage.  Even 
among  those,  for  whom  subjects  purely  Asiatic  have  the  most 
powerful  charm,  and  who  look  to  our  pages  for  informatipn  on 
such  topics  exclusively,  there  would  be  an  impossibility  of  their 
reading  all  we  could  present  them  on  these  subjects  alone:  so 
that  selection,  arrangement,  and  condensation,  are  necessary  to  en- 
sure even  their  attention.  If  our  object  in  the  establishment  and 
continuation  of  this  Work,  were  merely  the  gratification  of  this 
class,  and  the  consequent  pecuniary  advantage  which  its  sale  among 
Indian  readers  would  produce,  we  might  rest  satisfied  with  very 
slender  exertions,  and  make  our  Book  a  mere  compilation  from, 
the  Indian  Papers,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  interest  a  single 
being  in  the  fate  of  the  countries  to  which  our  labours  relate. 
But  we  are  proud  to  feel,  and  to  avow,  that  we  have  far  higher, 
and  we  hope  more  laudable  views  :  we  desire  to  interest  as  many 
other  classes  of  the  British  public  as  we  cau^  and  particularly  the 
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wealthy  and  influential  classes,  in  the  welfare  of  our  East  and 
West  Indian  possessions  ;  and  to  secure  this,  we  must  win  them 
by  other  inducements  than  those  of  severe  research  into  unpo- 
pular and  uninviting  subjects.  We  may  repeat  what  has  been  said 
.  on  a  former  occasion,  '^  to  make  a  work  like  this  extensively  use- 
ful, it  must  be  widely  circulated ;  to  ensure  this  it  must  be  render- 
ed attractive ;  and  to  point  its  attractions  to  minds  of  various 
complexions,  it  must  contain  what  is  new,  agreeable,  and  enter- 
taining, as  well  as  what  is  pre-eminently  useful/'  We  have  kept 
this  constantly  before  us,  and  are  pleased  to  find  that  the  most  in- 
telligent of  our  readers  cordially  approve  the  plan  we  have  pursued. 

It  is  thus,  that  while  endeavouring  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
British  pubUc  to  the  state  of  their  possessions  in  the  East  and  the 
West,  and  discussing  the  graver  questions  of  policy  and  govern- 
ment in  either  hemisphere,  we  have  been  anxious  so  to  min^e 
the  agreeaUe  ynth  the  instructive,  as  to  invite  even  those  who  r^ 
merely  for  entertainment,  to  look  into  our  pages.  We  consider 
this  union  of  the  pleasing  with  the  useful  so  essential  to  the  gene- 
ral estimation  in  which  a  Periodical  Journal  must  be  held,  before  it 
can  produce  any  powerful  or  lasting  effect,  even  on  the  topics  which 
it  especially  professes  to  discuss,  that  we  shall  never  make  our  own 
esclmioely  Oriental  or  Colonial,  though  nothing  of  Importance  that 
can  promote  or  illustrate  these  branches  of  inquiry  will  be  omitted. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  do  ample  justice  to  these,  and  still  find 
room  for  lighter  and  more  general  subjects  to  relieve  the  attention, 
and  give  an  agreeable  variety  to  our  pages.  Our  distant  readers, 
in  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres,  will,  we'  know,  be  happy 
to  receive  these  occasional  reliefs  from  matters  having  less  of  no- 
velty to  recommend  them ;  and  we  should  hope  that  even  the  old 
retired  East  and  West  Indians  at  home,  will  readily  yield  up  a  por- 
tion of  what  they  may  consider  their  exclusive  claims,  to  those, 
who,  hainng  no  immediate  personal  interest  in  the  affairs  of  either 
of  tlie  Indies,  cannot  be  brought  to  look  into  works  exclusively 
treating  of  these  only ;  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  disposed  to  give 
an  occasional  glance  at  what  ia  passing  in  distant  quarters,  and 
bestow  even  a  momentary  attention  on  the  consideration  of  graver 
questions,  arising  out  of  our  Indian  and  Colonial  Policy,  provided 
tJiey  can  be  at  the  same  time  repaid  for  their  search  in  some  re- 
spects when  disappointed  in  others. 

This  explanation  is  deemed  necessary,  to.  satisfy  the  inquiries  of 
many  excellent  friends  of  our  Publication,  as  to  the  varied  nature  of 
the  Numbers  already  issued ;  and  is  equally  important  to  others, 
as  an  indication  of  the  course  that  will  be  pursued  in  future.  We 
entered  on  our  career  with  the  assurance,  that  we  should  endeavour 
at  least  to  afford  gratification  to  all  classes  of  readers  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  mankind ;  and  we  continue  in  the  confident 
hope  that  this  end  wil)  be  attained. 
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Salut!  h  divine  Esp&rance! 

l*oi  dont  le  charme  seducteur 

Donn^  one  aile  k  la  jouiBsance, 

eke  one  %>ine  h  la  douleur ;  * 

Quand  but  son  sdn  rhomme  repoBe, 

Ah !  qu'il  go^  un  doux  abandon ! 

Si  le  Plaisir  est  one  rose, 

L'Esp^nmce  en  est  le  bouton* 

II. 

Ton  kncre  toutient  la  nacelle 
bu  malheureux,  battue  des  vents; 
Toi  seule  lui  restes  fidelle 
Quandl  aoa  amk  Bont  incoDgtantS : 
Malgt^  les  v^Toux  effiroyabtes) 
Dans  Uh  cachot  ta sois  nos  pas; 
Si  lee  enfl^  tont  IredovtaUes^ 
€*ett  que  ta  il*y  pintoes  pas. 

m. 

Des  amottrs  eharmante  nourrice^ 
Qae  seroient-ils  saas  ton  fiieoouTS? 
Ce  Boat  tea  90ud^  ton  Itat  pfopioe, 
Qtii  M  feot  croftra  toos  les  jdont*— 
En  taiii)  apr^  biftii  ds  traieraes^ 
lis  tont  an  e6nMl  de  leur  vveax\ 
Sbr  tei  gehMMt  qnaM  tn  lei  beite^ 
lis  sont  so^reUt  bhtt  pl#k«nreM. 

!V4 

Je  ttft  vtm  npoasser  d^bs  1  inmxt 
El  lee  isiraiiitek  et  les  tegratft, 
Et  Aur  l^ar^iir  le  p\m  soknbtis 
Jeler  nb  iroite  plein  d'attititi:-^ 
Quand  par  tes  manx  r&me  epuis&e 
Toucbe  k  llienre  oii  tottt  n^nt  pitks  lien. 
An  bb  tu  montres  TElys^e, 
Et  la  mort  nous  paroit  tin  bien. 
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•  Tie  Folks  of  Pifyay. 

In  what  country  the  Apol<^;ue  took  iti  rise  k  altofether  unknown } 
but  there  remain  certain  slight  traces,  discoverable  through  the 
glimpses  of  tradition,  which  induce  us  to  place  its  earliest  seat  in 
Assyria  or  Persia.  For  the  Jews,  who  were  a  people  sprung  from 
the  Ciuddaic  root,  together  with  various  other  relics  of  their  ori- 
ginal coimtry,  seem  in  all  their  wanderings  to  have  carried  about 
with  them  a  strong  predilection  for  fitble  and  allegory.  The  most 
ancient  fables,  indeed,  that  have  come  down  to  us,  are  of  Persian 
and  Jewish  composition ;  and  although  the  Hebrew  literature  had 
its  or^  subsequent  to  the  Egyptian  captivitv,  and  might  be  sup* 
posed  to  be  no  more  than  a  copy  of  that  which  prevailed  m  the 
country  of  Isis,  where  learning  and  science  had  flourished  from 
time  unmemorial,  we  are  nevertheless  indined  to  believe  HaXfoMe 
flpnmg  from  Iran.  It  must  not  be  denied,  however,  that  allegwy, 
wluch  is  of  the  same  family  with  parable  and  apohgue^  was  sup- 
posed by  antiquity  to  have  had  its  birth  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,*  and  the  general  opir^an  became  condensed  intx>  a  proverb. 
But  for  many  ^;es  Ae  Greeks  were  unacquiunted  with  the  Assyrian 
empire:  Homer,  sajrs  Strabo,  knew  nothing  of  it,  nor  of  the  power 
of  ibe  Medes ;  otherwise  he  who  celebrated  the  Egyptian  Thebes, 
would  not  have  failed  to  speak  of  the  magnificence  of  Babylon,  of 
Ninus,  of  Ecbatana.  Herodotus  informs  us  also,  that  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Darius,  the  Lacedemonians  did  not  know  the  distance  of 
tfiose  royal  cities  from  the  sea.  We  must  not,  dierefore,  expect  to 
discover  among  the  Greeks  any  very  flistinct  notion  of  the  inventions 
or  literature  of  tiiose  ancient  empires ;  although  certain  obscure 
hmts,  and  vague  perceptions,  seem  to  have  reached  them,  of  what 
tiiese  barbctrians  had  thought  and  done.  Cicero,  indeed,  laughed 
at  the  vast  antiquity  which  the  Chaldeans  claimed  for  themselves  ^ 
but  it  »  plain  that  in  this  particular  his  wit  was  fed  upon  slender 
knowledge,  and,  like  a  hungry  bird,  pedccd  at  the  hand  of- the 
feeder,  out  of  mere  anger.  The  bearded  Magian,  however,  in 
Hydc^  has  the  hoar  of  antiquHy  upon  his  countenance—he  looks, 
as  you  view  hira  bending  over  the  victim  bull,  in  the  mystic  cavern 
of  Mithra,  a  primitive  being,*  coevid  with  the  very  sun  he  wor- 
ihipped.  His  religion  was  all  allegory,  and  sjrmlxil,  and  fable. 
It  was  the  first  spring  which  tJie  human  mind  opened  in  the 
world  of  superstition,  whence  such  vast  streams  have  issued,  and 
poured  a  d^uge  upon  the  earth.  Magism  has  a  dubious  idr  about 
it,  as  if  hesitating  between  truth  and  falsehood.     It  seems  to  have 
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began  with  time;  and  to  have  come  forward,  the  herald  of  eternity ; 
but  locking  its  commission  in  its  bosom,  it  died  without  executing 
it.  It  is,  nevertheless,  in  the  caves  of  Mithra,  that  w<  are  to  seek 
the  origin  of  all  fable,  religious  and  moral.  There  are  various  in- 
direct testimonies  which  point  to  Babylon  as  the  birthplace  of  aU 
science  and  knowledge;  and,  among  the  rest,  Vitruvius,  while 
speaking  of  things  appertaining  to  astronomy,  constantly  cites  the 
Chaldeans,  never  mentioning  the  Egyptians. 

Tradidit  ^gyptis  Babylon^  MgyptMS  Achivis*^ 
was  e  common  saying  among  the  ancients. 

.  But  whoever  were  the  first  possessors  of  knowledge,  the  practice 
of  concealing  it  from  the  vulgar  seems  to  have  obtained  very  early : 
hieroglyphics,  parables,  &c.  were  invented  *  for  this  purpose,  and 
served  as  cases  in  which  the  divine  forms  of  the  Muses  were  car- 
ried about  unseen.  What  at  first,  however,  was  intended  as  an 
impediment,  served  afterwards  to  give  force  and  permanence  to 
the  stream  of  knowledge ;  as  a  weak  dam  only  collects  the  waters 
which  in  the  end  destroy  it,  and  rush  on  with  redoubled  fury 
through  their  bed. 

The  Fables,  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  were 
composed,  we  are  told,  for  the  sole  instruction  of  an  Indian  king ; 
and  were  meant  to  convey  that  instruction  in  a  manner  not  calcu- 
lated to  give  offence.  To  their  author  a  vague  tradition  has  given 
the  name  of  PUpay  or  Bidpai;  ^^  two  names,"  says  Mr.  Charles 
Wilkins,  '^  of  which,  as  far  as  my  inquiries  have  extended,  the 
Brahmins  of  the  present  day  are  totally  ignorant.''  *  M.  Galland, 
indeed,  informs  us  that  Pilpay  is  a  Persian  fcord,  and  means 
^^  Elephants  Foot;  **  a  name  applied,  in  derision,  to  a  club-footed 
man.  But  it  is  useless  to.  seek  in  Hindoo  literature  for  any  eluci^ 
dation  of  the  question  concerning  t^e  name  of  the  author,  or  the 
date  of  his  production,  ^^  for,"  says  Mr.  Wilkins,  '^  few  Sanskrit 
books  bear  either  the  name  of  the  real  aiithor,  or  the  date  of  the 
year  in  which  they  were  written."  But  Sir  William  Jones  cuts 
the  Gordian  knot  at  once,  by  declaring  that  Veeshno-Sarma  was 
the  original  author,  and  that  Buzurjhumihr,  physician,  and  after- 
wards vizier,  to  Nouschirvan,  translated  them  into  Persian  in  the 
sixth  century.  He  then  proceeds  to  call  in  question  the  exist- 
ence of  Esop,  because  the  Arabs  believe  him  to  have  been  *^  an 
Abysmdan;  "  and  concludes  by  informing  us  that  he  is  not  dis- 
inclined to  suppose,  that  the  first  moral  fables  which  appeared  in 
Europe,  were  of  Indian  or  Ethiopian  origin.  . 

Why  Sir  W.  Jones  should  thus  reduce  honest  Esop  to  a  shadow, 
seems  rather  unaccountable ;  especially  as  he  could  not  mean  to 
deny  that  the  Fables  which  go  under  his  name  are  much  more 


•  Preface  to  Traaslation  of  (he  Hit<Spadefts,    8vo.  Bath,  1782. 
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ancient  than  the  Hitdpad^  of  Veeshno-Sarma.  The  greatest 
antiquHr  which  the  learned  Mr.Wilkins  could  attribute  to  the 
Hit^^Mni^  did  not  exceed  eleven  hundred  years ;  and  as  Hero- 
dotus nventions  Esop,  ^'  the  Writer  of  Fables^"  he  must  have  been 
celebrated  at  least  a  thousand  years  before  the  time  of  Veeshno- 
Sarma. 

.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  Hit4^ad^sa  u  not  the  original  of 
Pilpay's  Fables;  and  has  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  it*  The 
frame-:Work|  which  in  Pilpay  is  so  ingenious,  in  the  Hitdpad^sa  is 
awkward,  and  sometimes  unnatural ;  and,  although  Sir  William 
Jones  entitles  it  *^  the  most  beautiful  collection  of  Apologues  in 
the  world,"  the  book  is  so  obscene  in  many  places,  that  it  is  in- 
capable of  translation.  In  Pilpay  also,  there  is  not  the  sli^test 
trace  of  the  avatar$f  or  incarnations  of  the  Hindoo  gods,  or  of  the 
Brahminical  system  in  general,  Aurther  than  it  might  be  noticed  by 
a  stttmger :  but  in  Veeshno-Sarma,  there  is  not  a  page,  and  scarcely 
a  sentence,  in  which  we  do  not  meet  with  an  expoaUion  of  some 
point  of  Hindoo  faith,  or  some  familiar  allusion  to  their  mytho- 
logy* The  Fables  of  Pilpay,  we  are  told,  were  composed  for  the 
instruction  of  a  great  king;  those  of  Veeshno-Sarma  were  related 
to  entice  the  two  naughty  sons  of  a  certain  Rajah  into  a  love 
of  leamhig. 

Frazer,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Oriental  MSS*  asserts  that  the  for- 
mer were  compiled  by  the  ancient  Brahmins  of  India,  and  entitled, 
KuTtuk  Dwmiik,  (in  which  some  authors  find  a  resemblance  to 
KaKlah  and  Damnah ;)  and  that  Abul  Fazel,  secretary  and  vizier 
to  the  Great  Mogul  Gelaleddin  Mohammed  Akbar,  illustrated  its 
obscure  passages,  abridged  its  long  digressions,  put  it  in  an  easy 
and  familiar  style,  and  gave  it  tiie  name  of  Jyar  Dankh,  or 
*'  The  Criterion  of  Wisdom/' 

Doctor  Aikin  ingeniously  observes,  that,  although  many  authors 
pretend  that  Pilpay  lived  upwards  of  2000  years  before  Christ, 
there  are  evident  traces  in  the  work  of  an  origin  mudi  more 
modem ;  *^  and,"  he  adds,  ^^  it  is  not  improbable,  but  that  it  was 
the  production  of  some  ingenious  Persian,  who,  to  give -it  the 
greater  credit,  passed  it  upon  the  world  as  a  relic  of  tiie  ancient 
Indian  philosophy." 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  we  are  inclined  to  believe ;  for, 
although  we  enter  the  inquiry  by  many  mouths,  like  the  Nile, 
they  dl  lead  to  one  current  of  tradition,  which  loses  itself  in 
darkness  about  the  time  of  Nouschirvan.  Beyond  that  epoch  there 
is  no  proceeding.  The  fame  of  the  book  begim,  it  is  said,  about 
his  time  to  gain  ground  in  the  world;  and  as  he  was  a  prince  who 
loved  letters,  and  protected  learned  men>  he  not  only  conceived 
the  desire  of  possessing  a  copy  of  it,  but  was  likewise  fortunate 
enough  to  find  in  his  dominions,  nay,  in  his  court,  a  man  possessing 
the  necessary  enterprise  and  learning,  to  procufe  and  explain  it  to 
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him*  Thifi  man  was  his  physictaa  Barzoutth.  H«  set  forwftrd  on 
hii  laudable  expedition^  loaded  with  immense  riches;  and  on 
arriving  at  the  court  of  the  DahscheKmatnt  Soum^nat^  pretending 
to  be  engaged  in  traffic^  and  behaving  in  a  very  generous  and 
polished  mmmeri  he  so  far  ivon  upon  the  Indians  that  'diey  per*^ 
mitted  him  to  copy  these  celebrated  Fables;  though  they  had 
always  lain,  up  to  ^at  time,  concealed  in  the  library  of  their  king^s. 
The  Baron  de  Sacy  supposes  that  he  made  his  translation  upon  the 
spot,,  and  never  brought  any  copy  of  the  original  into  Persia ;  and, 
in  order  in  some  d^ee  to  soften  the  improbabiUty  of  the  whole 
story,  imagines  that  he  really  might  have  had  some  commercial 
views  in  India,  and  only  accidentally  employed  himself  in  purloin^- 
ing  the  Apologues*  But  he  has  no  authority  for  either  of  these 
suppe^tions ;  and  the  Orientals,  so  far  from  wishing  to  sift  awaV 
tile  marvellous  from  tiie  relation,  seem  to  respect  it  only  inasmuch 
as  it  is  improbaMe.  They  have  no  conception  of  our  cold  criticism^ 
wfaieh  is  perpetualiy  snapping  at  every  appearance  of  a  fUsehood, 
and  oecario&ally  even  at  Truth  herself,  if  she  come  tn  a  suspicious 
form  f  but  beii^  fond  of  having  the  surfece  of  their  imaginations 
shaken  by  the  Mast  of  wonder,  give  way  very  passively  to  the  gale, 
and  are  thankful  for  the  emotion  it  causes. 

Were  these  Fables  the  production  of  the  remote  antiquity  whidi 
some  Oriental  scholars  have  believed  them  to  be,  it  must  be 
allowed  U^  be  somewhat  singular  that  no  copy  should  have  found 
its  way  out  of  the  intellectual  Bastille  of  the  Indian  sovereigns, 
before  the  reign  of  Nouschiivan,  in  the  sixth  century ;  especially 
as  we  observe  that  from  that  time  forward  all  civilized  nations  have 
displayed  an  eagerness  to  possess  a  translation  of  them.  It  would 
be  paying  too  great  a  compHment  to  Nouschirvan  to  suppose  that 
he  was  die  only  prince  or  great  man  in  all  the  East  possessed  of 
sufteient  entioAtf  to  desire  a  sight  of  this  famous  bo<^*  It  seems 
niore  natural^  and  likewise  more  consonant  to  history,  to  suppose 
tiiat  the  book  was  written  during  his  reign;  and  that  the  mission 
and  tran^ation  of  Burzoui^h  are  all  a  fiction.  By  this  We  should 
at  once  get  rid  of  a  number  of  absurd  tales,  that  now  cling  to  the 
history  of  the  work;  and  might  please  ourselves  with  possessing 
a  very  splendid  monument  of  the  ancient  genius  of  Persia.  Hie 
steps  by  which  it  passed  through  the  Arat>ic,  modem  Persian,  and 
Turkish,  into  the  European  languages,  might  then  be  followed  with 
pleasure,  as  we  should  be  sure  we  were  not  pursuing  the  track  of 
an  ignis  fatmis  over  uncertain  and  dubious  paths. 

The  first  translation  which  was  made  into  any  of  the  more 
western  languages  of  Asia,  according  to  Amemftn,  was  the  Syriac. 
He  tells  us  it  was  made  by  a  certain  Bond  or  Buddas,  a  travellhig 
or  visiting  Presbyter,  who  governed  those  Christians  inhabiting 
the  frontiers  of  Persia  and  India.  ^*  He  «9  said/*  dbserves  Asse^ 
maii5  ^«a  have  wderstood  the  Indian  language^  from  trlddi  he 
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tnmlate4  the  book  called  Kalilagh  and  Damnagh  into  tftie  Syriae 
tongue.'^  This  Bond,  he  likewite  informs  us,  lived  in  the  times  of 
the  patriarch  Eiectuel,  about  the  year  510j  *^  that  is,  in  the 
reign  of  Nouschirvan,''  says  M.  de  Saoy,  ^and  precisely  at  that 
qpocb  in  which  should  be  placed,  the  mission  of  Bunsoui^h  into 
India," 

Now  Burzoui&h,  according  to  M.  Galland.  was  himself  a  Syrian, 
though  living  at  the  court  of  Persia,  and  he  might  have  written 
his  book  in  his  own  language,  as  well  as  In  the  Pehlavi.  But  the 
animals,  who  are  the  chief  interiocutors  in  the  fables,  have 
Arabic  names,  damnah,  signifying  io  hate  with  a  desire  of  venge- 
a$ice,  ttndkaUlah,  io  crown  or  perfect.  These  names^  therefore, 
may  have  been  imposed  by  Abdallah  ben-Almokaffa,  a  Penian 
also,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the  Khalif  al  Mansour,  tramlated  it  from 
the  Pehlavi  into  Arabic.  He  was  originally  a  Magian,  was  con- 
verted late  to  Islamism,  and  waSs  all  his  life  suspected  of  being  an 
-atheist.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  translated 
from  the  Pehlavi  many  works  on  the  ancient  hist6ry  of  Persia, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  considerably  assisted  Firdausi  iii  the 
composition  of  the  Shah  Nameh.  From  Abdallah's  translation, 
were  made  the  Greek  version  of  Simeon  Seth,  a.  D.  1080;  and 
the  modem  Persian  version  of  Abou'lmaali  Nasr-allah  ben-Abda- 
hamid,  a.  h.  510.  John  of  Capua  likewise  translated  it  into 
Latin ;  and  there  is  a  H^rew  version,  which  is  attributed  to  the 
Rabbfai  Jofil. 

Ali  Tchelebi-ben  Saleh  translated  it  into  the  Turkish  language, 
in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Soliman^  and  employed  twehty  years  in 
accomplishing  his  task.  From  this  translation  it  was  that  MM. 
Oalland  and  Cardonne  made  their  version,  published  at  Paris  with 
the  title  of  ^  Contes  et  Fables  Indi^imes  de  Bidpai  et  de  Lockman/* 

D^Herbelot's  account  of  the  Kalilah  and  I)amnah  is  at  once 
mei^re  and  contradictory.  Under  the  title  of  Djawtdan  Khired, 
he  attributes  it  to  Houschenk,  an  ancient  king  of  Persia;  but  the 
Djawidan  Khired  is  a  totally  different  work,  if  we  may  credit 
M.  de  Sacy.  Still  we  perceive  in  this  another  proof  that  the  book 
was  suspected  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Persia;  and  though 
IVHerbelot  did  not  exercise  much  judgment  in  what  little  he  has 
collected  concerning  this  work,  we  may  perceive  that  the  genuine  ' 
sources  were  few^  and  that  there  was  none  which  could  conduct 
him  beyond  the  time  of  Nouschirvan. 

In  speaking  of  David  Said,  of  Ispahaun,  who  translated  a  part 
of  these  fables  into  French,  which  was  printed  at  Paris  lo44, 
under  the  title  of  the  ^^Bcok  of  Lights,  or  the  Conduct  of  Kings,** 
D*Herbelot  epntradicts  the  assertion  of  that  author,  that  the  first 
Arabic  version  had  been  made  bv  order  of  al  Mansour ;  but  after- 
tvards,  in  the  arUcle  Homaioun  Nameh,  he  himself  tells  us  that  it 
was  done  by  that  Khalifs  order,  and  pubfished  under  the  title  of 
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Kalilah  and  Datnnalu  A  new  edition  of  the  ^^  Bibliotheque  Ormi- 
tale*'  b  wanting,  in,  which  some  able  oriental  scholar  should  weed 
out  these  imperfections,  and  melt  ten  or  twelve  of  its  barren  short 
articles  into  one  connected  and  clear  narration.  > 

A  dry  enumeration  of  editions,  however,  or  even  of  the  re- 
castings,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  of  this  ancient  statue,  cannot 
be  so  entertaining  to  the  reader  as  an  account  of  the  work  itself; 
although  it  certainly  be  curious  to  pursue  the  path,  as  far  as  we 
can  do  so  in  light  and  safety,  by  which  so  singular  a  productimi 
Jound  its  way  into  Europe.  There  is  a  peculiar  feeling  that,  ac- 
companies the  perusal  of  a  book  of  uncertain  origin,  especially  if 
it  has  any  pretension  to  high  antiquity ;  for  while  our  judgment 
may  be  able  to  fix  upon  the  real  station  where  it  fell  in  with  the 
march  of  time,  and  certainly  determine'  that  it  could  not  have 
done  so  at  an  earlier  portion  of  tl^  journey  5  yet  doep  our  imagi- 
nation rather  side  with  the  deception,  because  it  has  a  perpetual 
reluctance  to  be  confined  within  the  pales  of  truth  and  possibility. 
Man  ia  not  naturally  fond  of  abstract  truth  :-rhe  may  think  be  is, 
and  seem  to  act  as  if  he  were ;  but  where  is  the  mind  that  is  not 
prone  to  interweave  something  of  its  owp  creation  with  the  bare 
ai^  inartificial  woof  of  verity  ?  It  is  surprising  how  little  troth 
there  is  in  anything,  and  how  poor  and  shivering  a  thing  it  lools, 
when  by  a  fierce  met{4)hysical  alchymy  we  have  melted  away  the 
bulky  and  baser  ores  which  enwrapped  it,  aa  it  were,  like  a  nucleus, 
and  got  at  the  simple  and  unmixed  thing.  It  is  said,  that  all  the 
pure  jnatter  in  the  universe,  if  reduced  to  its  real  dimensions, 
might  be  contained  within  a  nutshell ;  and  the  same  thing  may 
perhaps  be  predicated  of  simple  truth.  It  seems,  however,  diat 
error  is  our  patrimony,  and  it  cannot  be  said  of  us  that  we  ne- 
glect to  make  the  most  of  it.  Our  laws,  our  education,  our  man^ 
ners,  pur  very  literature,  Vire  raised  as  so  many  fences  about  it ; 
and  with  inconceivable  art  it'  has  been  made  a  matter  of  bad  taste 
to  be  in  the  right.  The  human  mind,  it  appears,  is  a  wide  region, 
which,  as  well  as  spots  pf  beauty  and  fertility,  contains  dark  and 
barren  wastes,  near  which  it  is  dangerous  to  linger  for  a  mo- 
ment; and  there  are  vigilant  watchmen  stationed  on^the  paths 
leading  to  these,  to  warn  the  inexperienced  or  denotmce  the  obsti^ 
nate  who  may  attempt  or  persevere  in  exploring  them.  This  is 
the  perfection  of  cunning,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  observe  so 
many  men  walking  and  thinking  according  to  fashion  and  autho- 
rity. But  what  in  reality  u  surprising,  is  the  facility  with  which 
men  are  turned  from  their  intentions  by  the  prevailing  mode. 
Nevertheless  it  is  capable  of  explanation;  for  the  generality  of 
men  think,  in  the  same  manner  as  straws  swim  in  a  river,  as  they 
are  impKelled  by  the  strong  current  of  things,  few  having  the  power 
of  steering  as  they  please  over  the  ocean  of  thought  and  nature.-*- 
But  to  return  to  Pilpay-— 
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The  history  of  the  book  iqppean,  we  see,  after  all  that  has  beoi 
said,  to  be  .as  obscure  and  unsatisfactory  as  that  of  the  Arabtan 
Nines'  Entertamments ;  to  which  work,  though  hx  inferior,  it  bean 
some  resemblance  in  the  freshness  and  vividness  of  its  paintings. 
There  is^Kkewise  a  sense  of  vastness  and  great  antiquity  which  goes 
along  with  the  development  of  this  author's  ideas.     We  are  trans* 
ported  back  to  a  time  when  those  notions  and  maxims,  now  become 
trite  common-place  with  us,  were  important  and  new,  and  consi- 
dered as  mysteries,  the  penetration  of  which  was  reserved  for  sages 
and  kings.  It  is  pleasing  thus  to  call  up  the  mind^tf  man  before  us, 
xlad  in  its  earliest  costume,  and  redolent  of  the  cradle  and  the 
breast.    It  is  the  better  part  of  necromancy.     In  advanced  stages, 
indeed,  oC  knowledge,  it  seems  to  he  one  of  the  most  usalul  works 
of  study  to  penetrate  b^k  as  far  as  possible  over  the  vast  abysses 
of  time,  in  search  of  the  starting-place  of  the  understanding.    In 
this  voyage,  ancient  books,  like  little  islands  scattered  in  a  bound- 
less sea,  afford  occasional  resting-placea  to  the  mind ;  but  their 
series  at  length  ending,  we  coast  fBong  fearfully  upoathe  skirts  of 
eternity,  and  are  glad  tO  return,  shivering  at  our  own  audacity. 
The  ancient  Uttle  volume  before  us,  may  not  perhaps  be  one  of 
these  islands;  but  it  was  written  on  the^  plains  of  Iran,  when  our 
forefathers  were  yet  little  better  th^  ^lavages  from  the  wogfds ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  fjfacimenti  it  has  undergone,  stiU 
exhibits  manifest  tokens  of  an  early  and  remote  origin.     For  two 
reasons  the  manner  of  Pilpay  has  always  prevailed  in  the  East, 
and,  more  or  less,  in  every  barbarous  age  and  country.     For,  in 
fact,  no  more  safe  or  effectual  method  could  be  chosen^  of  disse- 
minating wholesome  but  unwelcome  truths  upder  a  despotic  go- 
vernment \ ,  and,  secondly,  it  is  suited,  by  its  simplicity,  to  the 
apprehension  of  uncultivated  minds,   arousing  attention  by  its 
i^iproximation  to  story,  and  communicating  instruction  by  the 
force  and  obviousness  of  its  moral.    With  us,  fables  (excepting 
those  of  La  Fontaine)  rarely  trespass  over  the  threshold  of  the 
nursery.      Esop  and  Phaedrus,  in  our  public  schools,  are   mere 
Greek  and  Latin.    But  with  the  Orientals,  the  reverse  of  owr  prac- 
tice takes  place ;  for,  besides  the  ordinary  object  of  moral  trea- 
,    tises— fhe  'regulation  of  the  affairs  of  common  life— it  is  with 
them  customary  to  infuse  into  their  apologues,  maxims  of  policy 
for  the  direction  and  better  government  of  the  state,  and  to  con- 
sider them,  in  consequence,  as  a  treasure  to  be  possessed  and 
valued  by  the  greatest  princes.     And  it  is  really  questionable 
whether  the  whole  art  of  government  be  not  reducible  to  a  few 
simple  maxims,  to  be  varied  and  applied  according  to  circum- 
stances.   But  be  this  as  it  may,  such  was  the  belief  of  the  sage 

Mpay.  .  #  * 

It  is  .a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  all  eastern  productions  of  this 
Idnd,  and  is  lAdicative  of  no  mean  knowledge  of  the  human  mind^ 
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Aat  a  very  wide  i^^n^  ig  left  for  the  imAgifiatioii  In  respect  to 
place  and  time.  ^^  Towards  the  eastern  confines  of  China,  there 
once  reigned  a  monarch"-— Thus  hegin  the  Fables  of  Pilpay* 
This  prince  is  then  described  as  mighty  in  power,  remarkable  for 
the  splendour  of  his  virtues,  for  the  pomp  of  his  attendants,  for 
the  magnificence  of  his  palaces*  He  is  surrounded  by  wise  and 
learned  men,  and  listens  to  and  is  guided  by  their  counsels.  Once 
upon  a  time,  diis  monarch,  attended  by  his  vizier,  goes  forth  upon 
a  hunting  expedition;  and  the  heat  of  the  day  iKecoming  exces- 
shre,  they  betake  themselves  to  a  cool  spot  at  the  foot  of  a  certain 
mountain.  Here  the  trees  wave,  the  cold  rivulets  whtd  through 
.the  meadows,  the  birds  sing,  and  the  flowers  put  forth  all  their 
odours  and  beauty.  All  this  induces  in  the  king  s  mind  a  train  of 
laudable  meditations.  Looking  about  him,  he  perceiires  a  swarm 
of  bees  that  were  making  honey  |  and,  never  having  seen  an 
object  of  this  kind  before,  he  questions  his  vLsier  concerning  the 
nature  of  these  little  creatures.  The  minister  emlains  all  the 
economv  of  bee*govemment,  and  accidentally  lets  fall  a  mention 
of  the  Brahmin  nipay,~and  of  the  great  King  Dabschelim.  Upon 
this,  the  monarch,  who  had  never  before  discovered  the  extent  of 
his  vizier's  knowlec^,  desires  him  to  relate  the  history  of  that 
•**  philosopher.*'  The  viaier  obeys,  and  forthwith  we  enter  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  apologues. 

Dabschelim,  it  seems,  reigned  upon  the  banks  of  the  Indus^ 
near  the  sea,  and  diffused  over  his  dominions  the  light  of  wisdom 
send  justice.  He  loved  peace  5  and  it  was  his  greatest  pleasure  to 
see  bis  people  happy.  The  countries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Indus  have  not  often,  from  that  time  to  this,  been  blessed  with  a 
just  government  i  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  Indians  look  back 
with  a  pleasure,  mingled  with  regret,  to  those  remote  days,  and 
suffer  their  ima^nations  to  repose  upon  them  as  upon  a  golden 
period  of  time,  departed  never  to  return.  It  is  something  to  meet 
with  a  good  king,  even  in  ftible,  as  it  shows  that  the  thing  is  not 
^together  inconceivable.  Dabschelim,  indee4»  was  quite  a  Titus ; 
«id  after  having  passed  the  day  in  the  necessary  toil  of  govern- 
ment, would  lay  himself  down  upon  his  bed^  to  taste  the  sweet 
repose  Which  follows  th^  exercise  of  virtue.  He  is  at  length  In- 
formed in  a  dream  (the  usual  mode  of  communication  between 
heaven  and  earth  in  the  East)  that  his  good  conduct  is  not  to  go 
unrewarded;  he  is  directed  to  mount  his  horse  by  break  of  day^ 
imd  to  ride  towards  the  East,  where  he  is  to  find  an  ^  inestnnable 
treasure.*' 

The  events  which  follow  upon  this,  and  at  length  introduce  the 
Brahmin  Pilpay,  are  conceived  in  a  fine  style  of  imagination^  ^nd 
possess  much  of  the  richness  and  rapidity  that  distinguish  the 
Arfibian  Nights.  It  Is  certain  that  a  desert  is  a  place  highly 
euited  for  the  habitation  of  foncy,  who,  like  an  antelope,  loves  to 
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Imiiid  Upon'  the  free  pialn^  to  drink  at  hidden  aad  unkaowA 
8|irmg%  to  fduck  the  solitary  fhiit  of  the  watfte^  and  to  repose 
amidtt  lofty  and  silent  ruins^ 

Furii^  as  bastSy  as  po»sible|  tlirough  the  inhabited  part  of 
the  country^  t(ie  prince  arrives  at  a  desert,  beyond  which,  arises  a 
mountain  reaiihing  '^  &r  iibove  the  clouids/'  At  the  foot  of  this 
nioimtain,  he  observes  a  cave,  ^^  obscure^  dark,  and  black  withiop 
as  the  heaarts  of  wicked  men/'  In  this  cave  there  is  of  course  a 
hermtty  who,  knowing  by  inspiration^  that  the  prince  before  him 
is  the  person  designed  by  fiite  to  possess  '^the  will  and  treasure* 
of  the  great  King  Honsdieid^^'  desires  that  the  prince  may  com-> 
mand  Ae  cave  to  be  searched  by  his  i^t^idants.  In  a  little  tit^ci 
th^  make  the  desired  discovery,  and  bring  before  the  king  ^'  a  vast 
nonber  of  chests  aad  coffers  full  of  gold^  silver,  and  jewels* 
Among  die  rest,  was  one  chest  of  a  smidler  sioe  than  the  others^ 
which  was  bound  about  with  several  bars  of  iron,  and  fastened 
with  a  mnltttnde  ci  padlocks^  the  keys  of  which  ware  not  to  be 
found,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  and  diligence  that  were  used 
to  seek  them/'  The  result  is  that  they  break  open  the  chest,  and 
find  a  piece  of  white  satin,  with  soinething  written  on  it  in  the 
Syriac  language.  It  is  now  tsAten  for  a  ^^  talisman  )''  but  procur-* 
lag  a  person  skilled  in  the  Oriental  languages,  they  discover  it 
to  be  '^  the  writing  of  the  great  King  Houschenk  left  with  hi$ 
tfcasnr^'^  This  <'  writing^'  is  an  abridgment  of  the  good  vai^ 
propa  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  a  king;  and  is  forthwith  given 
in  fourteen  maadms,  by  no  meai»  a^kin  to  die  polities  of  Ma^hia* 
vdlL  But  it  immediiOely  appears  that  Houschenk  dkl  not  eoa<r 
sider  his  quintessence  of  policy  in  any  other  light  than,  as  a  due 
to  more  complete  instruction ;  for  he  informs  Dabschelim  that  if 
he  woidd  obtfun  a  fuD  devebpment  of  die  ideas  contafaied  in 
these  maadmsy  he  must  travel  to  the  movbitain  of  Serandil^ 
"vriiich,"  says  he,  "  was  the  mansion  of  oUr  fathers,  and  there  aU 
the  histories  eonaposed  to  ilhistrate  and  esqilain  ibese  admoi^tions 
will  be  related  to  hhn  |  and  evny  question  that  can  come  into  hi^ 
heart  to  ask^  will  be  answered  as  from  an  orade  of  heaven/' 

As  the  prince  had  entered  into  this  business,  with  the  intention 
of  going  through  it  thoroughly,  he  fbrdiwith  deliberates  iq>on  the 
journey  to  Serandib )  but  being  accustomed  to  take  the  advice 
of  two  finrourite  ministers  upon  all  occasions,  he  is  unwilling  to 
put  bis  present  design  in  execution  without  hearing  the  decision 
of  their  wisdom  VfWi  it.  Upon  learning  the  monarch's  design, 
th^  desife  time  to  ddiberate  \  but  in  the  end  endeavout,  by  the 
anal  mHbod  of  apologue,  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose^  as  likely 
to  be  of  no  bmeftt  to  himsetf,  and  of  much  injury  to  his  kii^g^bin. 

The  ministers  not  preraihng,  Dabschelim  sets  forward  on  biB 
jeomey  to  Serandib}  and  upon  arriving  near  the  mountam,  stops 
tiMe  days  te  #10  «llyi  Ididlli^n  piMMb  ift  quaat  of  tlw  s^ 
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tirement,  crossing  ^  a  mountua  which  he  found  wonderfidly  high 
and  steep,  but  environed  with  a  great  ninnber  of  pleanant  gard^is 
and  lovely  meadows/*  In  an  obscure  cavern  he  finds  the  hermit 
Bidpay^  or  the  Friendly  Physician,  *^  whom  some  of  the  Indian 
grandees  called  Hlpay/' 

The  king  has  ^  something  of  a  prophetic  a|q>rehension "  that 
in  this  old  man  he  shall  discover  what  he  is  in  search  of,  and  re- 
counts to  him  '*  the  whole  story  of  his  travels,  his  dream,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  treasure,,  and  what  was  contained  in  the  piece  of 
white  satin/'  Seeing  before  him  a  prince  of  so  excdlent  a  dispo- 
sition, it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Brahmin  experiences  a  feeling  of 
delight,  and  accounts  the  people  happy  who  lived  imder  his  reign. 
'^  Then,  taking  occasion  from  hence,  he  opened  his  lips,  like  a 
cabinet  of  precious  knowledge,  and  charmed  Dabschelim  with  he 
admirable  discourses.  After  several  things  they  talked  concern- 
ing Houschenk's  letter.  Dabschelim  read  the  admonitions  it  con- 
tained one  after  the  other :  at  the  end  of  each,  Pilpay  gave  the 
Fables  which  served  to  illustrate  them,  and  die  monarch  heedfully 
kept  them  in  his  memory.'' 

'  The  first  admonition  contained  in  the  letter  of  HouMhenk  was 
one  which  might  still  be  addressed  to  kings  with  as  much  pro- 

Eiety  as  ever  :  it  cautioned  him  to  beware  of  flatterers  and  baek- 
ters.  In  illustration  of  this,  Pilpay  relates  the  fable  of  the 
Lion  and  the  Ox,  in  which  the  two  chacals,  Kalilah  and  Daamah, 
are  the  principal  interlocutors ;  -  from  which  dremnstaaee,  the 
whole  work  has  generally  been  called  by  dieir  names.  But  in 
coming  to  the  principal  fable,  there  are  several  others  introduced, 
ahd  this  makes  the  plan  of  the  whole  obscure  and  difficult  to  be 
committed  to  memory ;  for  ftjrfe,  in  truth,  is  heaped  upon  fiible, 
mitil  the  groundwork  is  lost  sight  of;  anc^  in  general,  the  mind 
becomes  weary  of  keepii^  the  origiiud  plot  in  view,  and  only  at* 
tfllcfaes  interest  to  the  story  immediately  before  it.  However,  even 
in  this  manner  of  considering  them,  they  are  hi^f^y  amusing  and 
instructive ;  and  have  greater  fiilness  and  more  conqolete  develop- 
ment than  those  of  Phsedrus,  or  even,  perhaps,  of  Esop.  The 
manners  stand  out  in  bold  relief;  and  from  the  various  acts  of 
treachery  and  guile  perpetrated  by  the  animals  who  are  the  acton 
in  them,  it  is  certain  that  tiiey  were  very  corrupt  in  the  Bast,  even 
in  those  eariy  times.  For  the  author,  we  may  be  sure,  caused  his 
animals  to  act  as  the  men  his  contemporaries  aetted ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  rather  softnied  than  exaggerated  the  vices  oC  the 
times :  for  Asiatic  monarchs  require  a  degree  of  management, 
however  cbcible  they  may  appear,  hardly  ever  relishii^  the  whok 
truth  'f  and  the  audior  having  to  do  with  one  of  these,  was  pro- 
bably under  a  necessity  of  moderating  his  zeal. 

In  Uie  conversatims  between  KaUlah  and  Damnah  (the  tiro 
diacab),  and  in  the  apologues  they  relate  to  each  odier^  to  very 
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little  purpose ;  the  former  endeavouring  to  dissuade  the  latter 
from  a  crooked  line  of  policy,  and  he,  in  turn,  adroitly  defending 
its  pursuit ;  we  have  a  very  fine  picture  of  that  kind  of  deception, 
by  which  the  mind  avoids  j)erceiving  the  cogency  of  any  argument 
which  happens  te  make  against  its  preconceived  notions.  Dam- 
nah  is  projecting  the  ruin  of  Cohotorbe  the  ox,  who  is  in  great 
favour  at  court,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  aforesaid  Damnah's 
plans  of  ambition  5  and,  in  order  to  convince  his  wife  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  his  scheme,  and  to  impress  upon  her  mind  a  great 
req>ect  for  his  ability  in  general,  he  relates  various  instances  of 
strength  fallii^  beneath  the  attacks  of  weakness  when  aided  by 
eumung ;  and  she,  in  order  to  turn  him  from  his  design,  enu- 
merates as  many,  to  show  that,  sooner  or  later,  unjust  policy  is 
detected  and  punished. 

But  Damnah,  being  a  thorough-bred  politician,  is  not  to  be 
deterred  by  reasoning,  or  the  prospect  of  danger  to  himself;  he 
looks  only  to  the  ruin  of  his  enemy,  and  that  being  <mce  accom- 
plished, he  imagoes  he  shall  be  able  to  take  the  lead  of  circum- 
stances, and  carve  his  own  fortune  as  he  pleases.  Under  this 
persuasion,  he  practises  upon  the  credulity  and  fears  of  the  king 
and  his  favourite,  and  gradually  inflaming  the  rage  of  ^e  one, 
and  the  apprehensions  of  the  othier,  brings  about  the  terrible 
catastrophe  by  the  complete  destruction  of  the  ox. 

Here,  therefore,  we  have  the  picture  of  a  successful  villain;  but 
in  the  very  moment  of  his  triumph,  his  hiimane  wife,  KaUlah, 
foretells  his  ruin.  Suspicions^  indeed,  soon  fall  upon  Damnah  | 
and  tbehtttband  and  wife  frequently  discussing  the  matter  aloud 
in  their  own  house,  it  happens  that  the  leopard  overhears  Kalilah 
reproaching  Damnah  for  his  heinous  wickedness.  Being  in  pos- 
session of  their  secret,  he  fears,  however,  to  communicate  it  im- 
mediately to  the  lion  ;  but  relates  what  he  had  heard  to  the  queen- 
mother.  The  old  lady,  being  a  very  prudent  woman,  does  not 
directly  disclose  what  she  has  hearcl,  but  rather  excuses  herself  by 
the  usual  mode  of  fable.  The  lion's  curiosity  being  roused,  he 
presses  his  mother  to  keep  him  no  longer  in  suspense ;  and  she 
therrfore  accuses  Damnah  of  having  wickedly  wrought  the  ruin 
ot  the  innocent  Cohotorbe.  Being  thus  accused,  Damnah  has  again 
recourse  to  his  fables,  and  by  his  eloquence  and  ready  wit  puzzles 
his  mqesty's  brain  in  so  notable  a  manner,  that  he  is  unable  to 
distinguish  between  right  and  wrong.  This  the  queen-mother 
perceiving,  she  redoubles  her  attacks,  and  at  length  succeeds  in 
having  Damnah  confined  in  prison.  Thither  Kalilah  goes  to 
comfort  him ;  but  being  virtuous  and  given  to  talk,  as  well  as 
affectionate,  she  cannot  even  then  repress  her  propensity  to  chide 
him  for  his  evil  doings.  A  bear^  who  overhears  their  conversation, 
informs  against  Damnah ;  and  at  length  it  becomes  evident  that  he 
must  suffer  for  his  crimes.    The  tender  Kalilah,  however  she  might 
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be  given  to  teold  her  spouse^  is  oyerwhelitied  with  grief  at  hk 
increasing  danger,  and  while  he  is  being  hurried  to  and  fro  be- 
tween the  palace  and  the  prison,  dies  of  a  broken  heart.  Dam^ 
nafa  now  Incomes  careless  of  life ;  but  is  still,  by  a  friend,  per-  \ 
suaded  to  endeavour  to  live.  But  the  kmg,  being  ralher  wcnried 
into  compliance  with  the  desires  of  those  about  him,  than  eon- 
vihced  he  is  going  to  perfDrm  an  act  of  justice,  orders  Damsah 
%o  be  1^  to  starve  to  death  between  four  wallsi 

This  concludes  the  original  work ;  the  ronainiDg.  Fables  hieing 
the  additions  of  the  various  trandators.  It  appears  from  this 
'  that  Klpay  is  a  dramatic  personi^e,  wfad  performs  his  part  in  a 
lund  of  play ;  and  b  no  more  to  be  aecounted  the  author  of  the 
fiibles  he  is  made  to  utter,  than  King  Lear  and  Hamlet  were  the 
authors  of  the  speeches  they  make  in  Shakespeare*  But,  whoever 
was  the  author  of  the  Fables,  they  are  eminently  beanliiiil ;  and  ^ 
may  not  be  the  less  valued  because  their  origin*u  lost  in  the  ob*^^ 
aeurity  of  antupiity.  We  have  given  a  short  outline  of  the  oiaia 
story,  in  preference  to  a  mere  critique;  both  because  it  Ivill  bt 
more  liseful  to  those  who  may  not  be  acquaintrd  with  the  book, 
and  ma^  serve  as  a  foundation  for  any  remarks  we  may  hafe 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  in  the  commencement  of  the  icicle. 
In  a  future  Number  we  may  give  our  readers  some  aecom^  of  the 
HrroPABBSA,  and  die  Guulstah  of  SAabi  ;  as  it  is  our  objeet 
to  seleet  fiuch  works  fOT  criticism  as  may  call  forth  a  deVelo|Hnent 
of  the  tiattonal  charaotecs.of  the  eastern  people,  at  the  aame  time 
that  tibey  display  the  peeuliar  tarn  of  their  imaginations* 


THB  AlUB.  * 

He  treads  the  burning  waste. 

It  Is  his  natire  plain ; 
Yet  nev^  dmU  Hs  sand  be  traced 

Bj  that  bold  feet  agab : 
The  Arab  host  no  men  shall  greet  him, 
The  Arab  wife  no  nms  skaU  nutet  him. 

He  treads  th^  burning  waste, 

Vfhh  pride  npon  his  brow  *, 
Yet  et«  &ai  path  is  farther  traced. 

The  daring  wffl  be  low: 
The  sand  he  treads  oa  will  be  oW  ym, 
His  grave  will  be  die  earth  that  bete  Um. 

The  Atal  winds  arise, 

The  sandy  cdumns  join— 
A  manstrous  chain  I— the  earth  and  skies 

Its  DMs^  links  eembine. 
Ito«w.niaUthepiwn4jf  gtoom, 
And  leaves  BO  tiaees  of  his  tomb.  D. 
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OBSBRVATIONS  ON  THB  DBfBNCE  PtIT  FORTH  BY  THB  IfARaUltt 

OF  HASTINGS.* 

'  No  Qovemor  General  that  ever  went  to  India  possessed  more 
Abundant,  or  more*  fayouraUe  opportunitiesi  of  rendering  himself 
rniiversaOy  popular,  than  were  offered  to  the  Marquess  of  Hastings 
during  his  administration  of  the  aflairs  of  that  country ;  and  yet  it 
18  notorious  and  incontrovertible,  that  no  Governor  General  has 
ever  returned  from  India  more  completely  out  of  favour  with  all 
parties,  than  this  unfortunate  nobleman.  He  ought  to  have  quiti' ' 
ted  the  seat  of  his  pdwer  with  the  praises  and  t^e  thanks  m  all 
classes  of  men,  over  whom  he  had  ruled,  through  a  period  distin* 
guished  by  brUliant  and  unvaried  success  in  every  eqterprise  in 
which  he  engaged:  yet,  when  .he  left  the  country,  we  believe, 
'  there  were  scarcely  a  hundred  individuals  among  the  millions  he  left 
behind  him,  who  could  conscientiously  declare  that  they  regretted 
his  absence,  or  who  did  i^ot  hope  for  a  much  better  ruler  than  him- 
self^ in  his  expected  sueec^^,  Mr.  Canning.  It  is  true,  that  at  the 
moment  of  his  departure,  addresses  were  poured  in  upon  him  firom 
an  quarters,  and  nething  was  too  extravagant  for  the  addressen  to 
utter  in  his  praise.  It  is  equally  true,  that  a  statue,  a  picture,  a 
diamond  star,  and  other  marks  of  honour  were  proposed  and  voted 
In  tlte  assemUy  convened  for  that  purpose,  before  his  lordship^ 
embarkation  from  Bengal ;  and  to  the  distant  and  uninitiated  ob- 
server, these  vrould  seem  to  be  indicatimis  of  respect,  admiration, 
and  regard.  It  is  thus,  however,  that  histmy  is  perverted  to  the 
worst  of  purposes,  and  by  the  suppression  of  truth,  and  the  propa- 
gation of  falsehood.  The  commonest  events  are  so  misrepresented, 
%at  even  the  individuals  among  whom  they  happen,  are  perpetual- 
ly misled  as  to  the  real  nature  of  things,  which  Uiey  fancy  they 
.see  afid  hear  for  themselves.  In  Calcutta,  where  it  might  be  sup- 
posed delusion  would  npt  be  ^ered  to  prevt^l,  as  to  the  character 
of  certain  transactions  happening  withiii  that  eity,  and  within  the 
sight  and  hearing  of  h^ndreds  of  witnesses,  the  most  opposite 
opinions  were  entertained,  as  to  the  claim  that  Iiord  Hastings 
possessed  on  the  gratitude  of  the  community. .  He  was  believed  to 
he  hated  as  a  tynwat  by  some,  despised  ^  a  hypocrite  by  others, 
and  pitied  us  one  pf  the  weakest  of  men  by  the  greatest  number  of 

*  This  Aan^phl^  be^rs  the  foUowinff  tfUe,  *'  Summary  of  the  Administration 
•r  the  Indian  Government^  by  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  during  ^e  noipd  thtt 
he  |Ul0d  the  0010^  of  OAfernor  General  i"  and  has  pr^^x^  to  it  the  foUowlnff  ad- 
vertisement : — **  In  the  absence  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastiugs,  his  friends  have 
deemed  it  expedient  to  print  some  copies  of  the  following  Summary  of  his  Lord- 
ship^ Admiaistratioa  in  India,  with  a  view  to  the  ixifonnation  of  the  Proprietors 
ttf  India  Stock.  A  tianscript  of  ^is  document  was  left  in  the  hands  of  some  of 
hi&  LooIiMr's  fHends,  tmd  of  Q«rtW  of  U)«  pubUc  iwthiiritVM,  previous  to  hU  late 
departure  from  the  country." 
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those  even  who  felt  themselves  bound  to  join  in  the  elamoiir  of 
applause,  which  they  knew,  while  they  swelled  the  shout,  ¥ras  esk- 
tirely  undeserved.  And  yet,  if  the  language  of  the  addresses  were 
to  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  public  feeling  on  the  oocasioa  of 
his  quitting  India,  it  might  be  inferred,  that  no  ruler  was  ever  be- 
fore so  honoured  and  beloved;  that  .every  blessing  which  man 
could  hope  to  enjoy  had  been  conferred  on  India  by  his  rule;  and 
that  after  his  departure  no  ray  of  consolation  would  reaiain  to 
cheer  the  drooping  spirits  of  those  he  had  abandoned  to  their 
misery.  .Among  some  of  the  most  hyperboBcal  and  extravagant 
expressions  vented  on  this  occasion,  the  following,  from  Native 
Indian  Papers,  will  be  regarded  as  curiosities ;  the  originals  are  in 
Persian  verse,  of  which  these  appeared  as  literal  translations  in  the 
English  Papers  of  the  same  country : — 

Whatever  is  necessary  in  the  ansembly  of  kiog^, 

The  Mftrquest  of  Hastinf «  has  taken  with  him  from  India; 

He  carries  akof  with  him  a  roval  canopy,  composed  of  the/riqf<r«  <^tk€pttfU^ 

Am  an  oflfering  to  overshadow  the  head  of  a  kmg,  like  unto  Jum. 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  no  kingly  quality  remained  behind 
him  when  lus  lordship  was  gone ;  and  that  the  prayers  of  the  peo- 
ple attended  him  as  a  canopy  :  the  prayers  of  that  pecqple  whose 
sentiments  he  so  much  suspected,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
restrain  their  free  expression;  and  made  it  punishable  with  the 
severest  penalties  for  any  one  to  venture  an  opinion  that  might  be 
unfavourable  to  his  government !     The  other  example,  however,  is 
equally  worth  transcribing,  for  the  poetry  as  well  as  the  senti- 
ment ;  we  give  them  both  verbatim  et  Kteraiim  from  the  English 
Papers  published  in  Calcutta,  and  those  in  the  service  and  pay  of 
the.  Governor  to  whom  they  allude- 
When  Lord  Hastin([:8  came  first  to  India, 
AU  felt  attached  to  him  on  account  of  his  poHiemits,* 
Nine  years  and  three  months  here  he  remained ; 
Then  he  took  liis  departure  out  of  tiiis  country » 
On  the  first  of  January  be  left  Calcutta 
With  the  intent  of  proceedinf  to  Londcm^ 
He  got  into  the  ship  wbUe  people  w^L 
I  am  going  to  sav  what  like  a  scene  it  was. 
He  intended  to  depart  from  India, 
The  JRUa-  of  Tears  marched  with  his  stirrup. 

The  language  of  the  British  addressers  was,  in  many  instances, 
scarcely  less  extravagant  than  this ;  and  from  the  entire  absence  of 
all  apparent  dissent  from  the  general  testimony  of  unqualified 
praise,  many,  even  in  India,  and  still  more  in  En^and,  no  doubt, 
concluded  that  eveiy  heart  was  grateful  to  the  Marquess  for  the 

•  To  be  *'  the  most  polished  gentleman"  in  India,  was  no  doubt  UKracbt  to  be 
asgreatadis^BCtioBastobe  "  the  most  pollabed  gentlomwi'Mn  Enriaid  ;  mhI 

?iiii^s?;!iin:uT^ 
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blessings  he  had  conferred  on  the  country  he  goYemed,  and  every 
tongue  as  sincere  as  it  was  seemingly  loud  in  his  praise. 

Alas !  how  infinitely  remote  is  this  from  the  tnith^ — and  how 
different  an  impression  would  have  been  created  if  that  truth  could 
have  been  spoken  on  the  spot.  The  Addressers  had,  however, 
unlimited  power  to  praise ;  but  no  man  was  permitted,  except  at 
the  hazard  of  all  he  held;dear  in  the  world,  even  to  hmt  at  the 
existence  of  cause  for  blame.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  more 
striking  illustration  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  privilege  of 
speech  or  writing,  when  confined  to  the  mere  expression  of  eulogy, 
than  on  this  memorable  occasion.^ 

A  meeting  was  convened,  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  paying 
some  suitable  testimony  to  the  merit  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings's 
administration.  It  was  composed  almost  wholly  of  men  in  the 
same  service  as  Lord  Hastings  himself,  who  have  been  since  de- 
dared,  by  one  of  their  own  body,  and  late  temporary  Governor 
General,  Mr.  Adam,  to  have  no  right  whatever  to  pass  any  opinion 
on  the  acts  of  their  superiors  5  their  only  duty  being  to  yield  im- 
plidt  obedience  to  the  orders  issued  for  their  guidance.f  No  man 
in  that  service  could  have  di^ed,  even  if  disposed,  to  rise  up  and 
oppose  a  resolution  of  prsdse,  without  hazarding  his  place,  and 
perhaps  having  all  his  prospects  in  life  blasted  for  ever.  Even  the 
mere  act  of  absence  from  the  meeting,  or  the  omission  of  their 
names  from  among  the  signatures  to  the  Address,  would  be  likely 
to  render  obnoxious  such  individuals  as  had  virtue  enough  thus  to 
express  their  tacit  dissent  from  the  proceedings  of  others, — and 
mark  them  out  for  persecution,  as  men  not  easily  enough  to  be 
bent  to  some  future  despot's  purpose ;  while  of  those  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  service  of  Government,  not  an  individiml  among 
them  could  venture  to  propose  even  an  inquiry  into  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  Lord  Hastings's  admhiistration,  without  rendering 
himself  liable  to  be  banished  and  ruined  for  his  pains  !     Yet  the 


*  **  As  the  real  point  of  importaDce  is  to  establish  correct  opinions  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  it  is  as  mischievous  to  inculcate  a  favourable  opinion  when  an  un- 
favourable one  is  deserved,  as  an  unfavourable  opinion  when  a  favourable  one  is 
deserved.  We  believe  it  may  be  ri^dly  demonstrated  that  no  evils  are  mater 
than  those  which  result  from  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  their  rulers  on  tne  part 
of  the  people  than  their  rulers  deserve ;  because  just  as  far  as  that  undue  favour 
extends,  bad  government  is  secured."-— 5»/ip.  to  Enc,  Brit, 

t  "  lliat  the  public,  as  it  is  caUed,  of  India  is  entitled  to  exercise  it  (the  rif^ht 
ofpassine  an  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  the  Government),  or  qualifieid  for  the 
task,  will  scarcely  be  maintained  by  anpr  one  who  has  considered  bow  that  public 
is  composed :  L  Of  officers,  civil  and  military,  of  his  Mi^esty  and  the  Compaby. 
2.  Of  persons  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  residing  in  India  under  license  from 
the  Court  of  Directors,  liable  to  be  withdrawn  by  the  local  Government,  without  a 
reason  assigned.  3.  Of  a  lower  class  of  men  of  business,  residing  similarly  under 
a  license  at  wiU,  or  without  any  such  sanction,  and  thei«fore  in  the  hourly  com- 
mission of  a  misdemetmomr  at  Utw,  It  is  a  mockery  to  claim  for  a  communis  so 
constituted,  the  right  to  dlscuu  in  public  assemblies  or  newspiqpers  the  measures 
of  their  GovenuHrs*' Wilfr.  John  Jdam^sNarrativCyOr  JDrfsmx. 
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*^  fiuree  "  of  aMemblui;  a  meeting  of  sueh  perao^  W9t  ^^entctod^"  to 
giye  an  impression  of  fairness  and  deliberatipn,  which  ^yas  never 
intended^  and  which  even  if  attempted  at  the  hazard  of  the  fortune 
of  him  idio  should  move  it,  would  have  been  met  by  the  resist- 
ance with  which  discussion  had  always  been  opposed  in  India,  by 
clamour,  by  calmnny,  and  by  threats  of  brute  force. 

The  Papers  were  so  effectually  silenced,  and  the,  tongues  of  men 
so  completely  gagged,  that  it  was  held  unsafe  even  to  give  a  faith- 
f\d  report  of  what  actuallv  did  pass  at  the  meeting,  and  consider- 
i|ble  danger  was  incurred  by  the  attempt  to  approach  fidelity,  in 
describing  what  really  happened.  The  lAisiness  of  the  meeting  was^ 
however,  adjourned  almost  in^mediately,  from  the  Town-hall  to 
a  secret  Committee-room,  where  the  only  debate  that  took  plaee,^^ 
and  that  within  closed  doors,  from  which  all  but  the  Committee 
were  excluded,  was,  which  of  two  Addresses  that  had  been  pre- 
viously prepared  should  be  adopted.  Chie  of  these  was  from  the 
pen  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Parson,  a  Church  of  En^and  minister, 
well  known  in  India  for  his  hatred  to  "  pernicious  publicity,"  (a 
phrase  of  his  own  formation ;)  and  the  other  was  from  the  pen  6f 
the  still  more  notorious  Dr.  Bryce,  the  Presbyterian  clei[gy  man,  whose 
subserviency  as  a  flatterer  of  men  in  power,  and  whose  hostility  to 
all  ireedom  of  discussion,  except  the  freedom  practised  by  himself 
to  tear  in  pieces  the  reputation  of  others,  was  on  a  par  with  that 
of  his  fellow-labourer  in  the  vineyard*  These  two  worthy  eulogists 
of  authority,  who  might  each  have  been  more  consistently  and 
usefully  employed  in  Uie  labours  of  their  hcJjf  calling,  divided  the 
honours  of  the  flattery  between  than)  and  hundr^  were  weak^ 
and,  we  must  add,  servile  enough  to  sign  the  Address  adopted, 
although  they  made  no  scruple  of  avowing  their  almost  entire  ilis- 
approbation  of  the  chief  feature  of  Lord  Hastings's  govenunent, 
his  contradictory  professions  and  practice  as  it  regarded  the  freedom 
of  the  Indian  Iress. 

After  the  Address  had  been  signed,  subscriptions  were  opened 
for  a  statue  and  picture ;  and  many  names  were  obtained  (or  these 
by  the  zealous  Presbyterian  Divine,  who,  in  addition  to  his  other 
numerous  occupations,  was  constituted  Secretary  of  this  Coqunittee 
of  Deception  and  Flatterv.  But  such  is  the  unstable  nature  of 
prabe  thus  wrung  from  a  dependent  multitude,  by  the  fear  of  being 
marked  for  their  silence,  and  rewarded  accordingly,  that  the 
Governor  General  had  scarcely  left  the  shores  of  India,  before 
the  signatures  began  to  decline,  and  numy  delayed  even  to  pay 
the  sums  for  which  they  had  entered  their  names  on  the  list.  The 
setting  sun  had  departed,  and  a  new  orb  was  about  to  rule  the  day. 
Mr.  Adam  appeared  as  a  successor;  the  same  honours  were  lavished 
on  him ;  and  though  he  reigi^ed  but  for  a  few  brief  weeks,  he  too 
received  the  usual  addresses,  pictures,  and  the  accustomed  tributes 
which  the  veriest  slaves  often  pay  to  those  who  tread  on  their  necks* 
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and  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Lord  Amh^rst^  dn  his  arrival, 
received  his  share  of  admiration  also ;  and  if  he  were  to  quit  the 
country  in  a  month  after  he  landed,  he  would,  like  Mr.  Adam,  be 
lauded  to  the  skies  for  his  private  and  public  virtues,  though  they 
should  know  nothing  of  the  one,  and  have  seen  only  good  dinners 
and  gay  balls  as  proofs  of  the  existence  and  exercise  of  the  other. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  India,  especially.  Englishmen  should 
not  perceive  how  far  they  are  outstripped  in  this  respect  by  the 
Asiatic  nations  among  whom  they  live.    The  Emperor  of  China^ 
the  Mogul  of  Hindoostan,  the  King  of  Ava,  the  Sovereign  of 
Oude,  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  receive, 
with  every  letter  presented  at  their  court,  assurances  from  the  fur- 
•'thest  extremities  of  their  dominions,  of  their  being  the  most  en- 
lightened, the  most  magnanimous,  the  most  virtuous  of  earthly 
beings.    The  bloodiest  t3rraht  that  ever  desolated  the  earth  has 
been  praised  by  his  courtiers  for  unexampled  clemency ;  the  most 
abandoned  voluptuary  that  even  the  East  could  produce,  has  been 
renowned  by  those,  who  were  daily  witnesses  of  his  debauchery, 
for  his  temperance,  chastity,  and  sobriety ;  and  the  moat  mon- 
strous of  all  the  vices  that  exist,  have  been  characterized  as  vir- 
tues, in  the  addresses  of  flatterers  in  all  ages,  coimtries,  and  climes. 
Many  of  the  eastern  princes,  in  order  to  ensure  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  this  grateful  iiicense,  employ  poets  laureate  and  court  news- 
hien,  on  handsome  salaries,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ph>ducing 
daily  proofs  of  their  being  the.  most  envied,  honoured,  and  beloved 
of  human  beings  (as  far  as  the  repetition  of  these  assurances  can 
be  considered  proofs).    Did  it  never  occur  to  the  Governors  Ge- 
neral of  India,  that  the  praises  of  their  hired  flatterers  might  be 
on  a  par  with  these,  in  point  of  sincerity  ?  or  that  where  the 
newswriters  and  addressers  are  either  in  the  direct  pay,  or  entirely 
dependent  on  the  favour  of  their  rulers,  large  at>atement8  would 
be  made  by  the  rest  of  mankind  from  the  high  strains  of  eulogy 
lavished  on  them  by  men,  to  whose  praises  no  limits  are  set,  but 
who  cannot  dare  even  to  suspect  cause  for  blame  ?     The  Gover- 
nors themselves,  if  they  ever  awake  from  the  dream  into  which 
the  pomp  and  state  of  office  generally  lulls  them,  must  be  ashamed 
of  the  servility  of  their  followers ;  and  if  they  ever  reflect  on  the 
subject,  must  naturally  conclude  that  since  they  themselves  forbid, 
at  their  perils  any  of  their  dependents  from  daring  to  censure  their 
public  conduct,  the  more  enlightened  among  mankind,  whose  ap- 
probation they  should  aspire  to  obtain,  would  attach  no  import- 
ance whatever  to  praises  which  no  one  dares,  at  the  moment  of 
their  utterance,  to  call  in  question.* 

*  **  If  it  is  evident  that  it  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  spealc  eHI  of  public 
ftttetionaries  without  limits,  while  way  Umit  is  put  to  the  power  of  speakiof^  well 
of  them ;  it  is  equaliv  evident  that  for  the  purpose  of  fbrminr  a  correct  opinion  of 
thdr  cdiid«ct|  it  ooi^t  not  to  be  permitted  to  speak  wMof  tbem>  and  oppose  aa.^ 
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We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  say  thus  much,  (though  a  great 
deal  more  might  be  added  if  further  arguments  were  needed^)  on 
the  utter  worthlessless  of  those  testimonies  of  approbation  which 
governors  of  distant  provinces  bring  vnth  them  in  the  addresses 
presented  to  them  when  abroad.     We  might  see  enough  in  Eng- 
land  to  convince  us  that  the  crowds  of  "  life-and-fortune  nien/' 
as  they  have  been  not  inaptly  termed,  who  assemble  together  to 
testify  their  loyalty  to  the  reigning  monarch  for  the  time  being, 
are  generally  among  the  first  to  hail  his  successor  with  the  accla- 
mations due  to  a  deliverer.     And  if  this  can  happen  where  there 
is  a  legislative  assembly,  a  free  press,  and  a  bold  and  fearless 
people  to  encounter,  in  all  public  proceedings ;  we  can  hardly 
wonder  at  the  same  interests  leading  men  into  the  same  servility, 
where  none  of  these  checks  to  the  most  extravagant  pretensions 
of  despotism  exist.     It  may  be  safely  inferred,  therefore,  that  if 
in  the  former  case  such  testimonies  of  public  esteem  are  of  little 
value,  in  the  latter  they  are  of  infinitely  less ;  and  our  firm  con- 
viction is,  that  none  but  the  most  senseless  among  mankind  would 
attach  the  least  importance  to  them,  were  they  as  numerous  as  the 
stars  in  the  firmament.* 

To  come  to  the  immediate  object  of  our  remarks,  we  admit  that 
Lord  Hastings  quitted  India  vnth  Addresses  enough  to  gratify  the 
man  most  greedy  of  popular  applause.  But  he  must  have  known 
at  the  time,  that  they  were  of  less  value  than  the  ink  wasted 
in  writing  them.  And  he  had  not  been  a  month  in  England  be- 
fore  he  found  that  others  entertained  the  same  opinion.  His  re- 
ception by  his  sovereign  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  no 
place  of  honour  or  emolument  could  be  found  for  him  either  at 
court  or  in  any  other  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions  :  and  mo- 
narchs  are  seldom  without  the  power  to  reward  their  favourites 
when  the  desire  to  do  so  is  sincere  or  strong.  His  reception  by 
his  brother  peers  and  nobles  did  not  appear  more  cordial  or  en- 
coura^ng  than  at  that  Fountain  from  whence  all  their  honours 
are  equally  derived.  His  reception  by  the  East  India  Company 
can  hardly  be  mistaken,  when  it  is  understood  that  they  refiised 
to  grant  him  the  pension  usually  given  to  Governors  General  on 

limit  whatsoever  to  the  power  of  speaking  iU  of  them.'  It  ought  not  to  he  per- 
mitted to  spealc  evil  of  them  without  an  equal  Uherty  of  speaking  well ;  because^ 
in  that  case,  the  evidence  against  them  migbt  be  made  to  appear  much  stronger  . 
than  it  was.  It  ous^ht  uat  to  be  permitted  to  speak  well  of  them  without  an  equal 
liberty  of  speaking  ill ;  because,  in  that  case,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  them  might 
be  made  to  appear  much  greater  than  it  really  was.  In  eith&r  case  the  people 
would  be  miso^uidefl,  and  defrauded  of  that  moral  knowledge  of  the  conduct  of 
their  rulers  which  they  ought  to  possess.*' — Supp,  to  Enc.  Brit, 

•  It  is  well  known  that  Caius  Verres  on  his  return  from  his  government  in  Si- 
cily, where  be  had  exereised  the  utmost  6ruelt^  and  injustice,  received  the  most 
flattering  testimonials  from  the  principal  municipalities  in  that  island.  Not-, 
withstanding  these,  however,  he  was  prosecuted  and  condemned  for  extortion  at 
Rome.    The  Romans,  it  seems,  knew  the  exact  value  of  such  testiraoDials. 
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their  retirement,  even  under  ordinary  circumstances^  and  the  with- 
holding of  which  has  heen  generally  interpreted  as  a  mark  of 
tacit  disapprobation.  His  reception  among  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, by  whom  he  was  at  one  period  of  his  life  almost  idolized  as 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  chivalrous  yet  patriotic  nobleman,  was  un- 
marked by  any  demonstrations  of  joy  at  his  return*  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  dinner  given  to  his  lordship  by  some  of  his  personal 
friends^  at  which,  so  careful  were  they  of  his  reputation,  that  the 
freedom  of  the  Indian  press,  the  great  feature  of  hb  administriH 
tion  on  which  he  especially  prided  himself  in  India,  was  never  even 
remotely  alluded  to  by  any  of  the  speakers ;  there  were  no  token3 
by  which  a  stranger,  or  even  the  people  of  the  country,  could  dis- 
cover that  a  popular  nobleman  had  just  returned,  after  an  absence 
often  years,  from  a  country  in  which  his  government  had  been  the 
most  popular  ever  known.  Alas  !  where  were  the  "  kingly  qua- 
lities," the  ^*  noble  canopy,"  the  "  prayers  of  the  people,"  and  the 
"  river  of  tears,"  which  he  brought  away  with  him  from  India  ? 
All  dissipated,  dried  up,  and  vanished,  as  if  they  had  never  been. 

We  have  expressed  our  opinion,  that  Lord  Hastings  was  him- 
self sensibly  alive  to  this  fallen  condition  to  which  he  was  reduced ; 
and  our  proof  is  this :  He  has  found  it  necessary  to  write  with  his 
own  hand,  a  eulogy  of  his  administration ;  and  ^^  his  friends 
have  deemed  ft  expedient  to  print  it "  for  the  information  of  the 
world.  What !  could  not  all  the  Addresses  from  Asia,  numerous, 
unanimous,  and  powerful  as  they  were^  save  so  honoured  a  name 
from  neglect  ?  Could  the  sighs  and  tears,  the  gratitude  for  the 
past,  and  the  prayers  for  the  future,  which  filled  his  sails  when 
he  embarked  for  Europe,  avail  him  nothing  when  he  touched  his. 
native  shores  ?  Oh,  chivalry !  how  art  thou  declined  !  Oh,  free- 
dom !  how  are  thy  sons  forsaken  ! 

We  are  not  among  the  number  of  those  who  are  said  to  hate 
this  nobleman  as  a  tvrant;  we  have  no  such  feeling  even  to  those 
who  erve  it ;  neither  are  we  among  the  number 

of  tl  ed  to  despise  him  as  a  hypocrite,  though 

we  f  xy  general.     But  we  honestly  confess  that 

we  (  he  state  to  which  his  weakness,  and  tlyjkt 

aloHi  When  we  recall  to  mind  the  regal  pomp 

and  )ower  with  which  he  was  armed  and  sur- 

roun  i  contrast  it  with  his  present  condition,  as 

a  hill  the  Proprietors  of  India  Stock,  obliged  to 

dwel is  o\^Ti  administration,  in  order  to  establish 

his  claim  to  a  pension  for  his  declining  years,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  deeply  impressed  with,  the  fleeting  nature  of  all  honours  that 
are  not  founded  on  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  the  virtuous 
portion  of  mankind.  We  remember  the  acclamations  with  which 
the  return  of  the  Governor  General  from  his  campaigns  was 
greeted  in  India;  we  still  hear  the  plaudits  with  which  tlie  volun- 

Orient.  UeraUU  ^<p'.  2.  G 
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taty  expos^  df  his  {>lfUi6  ahd  attangements  ^as  hailed  by  those  to 
whom  it  was  soitiethitig  new  to  hear  a  Goveraof  General  appealing 
to  them  for  their  fisiirourable  judgment.  We  recollect  that  as  long 
as  ihi»  continued  to  be  pronounced  on  all  the  acts  of  himself  and 
his  functionaries^  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  the  fashionable  and 
popular  topic  on  which  his  lordship  loved  to  declaim,  while  all 
his  satellites  took  their  inspiration  from  his  lips,  and  dared  not  do 
otherwise  than  admire  what  their  lord  and  master  had  applauded. 
WTien  some  of  the  sincerest  and  best  friends  of  himself  and  the 
press  ventured,  however,  to  avail  themselves  of  its  powers,  to 
recommend  improvement  and  reform,  where  they  honestly  be- 
lieved it  to  be  necessary,  how  was  the  tone  of  the  ^  Liberator" 
and  his  parasites  changed !  It  was  then  impudently  asserted  that 
it  was  "  a  gross  prostitution  of  terms  *'  to  represent  an  appeal  to 
the  community^  conducted  with  the  greatest  possible  decorum,  as 
"  a  temperate  and "  moderate  discussion "  of  a  public  question, 
with  a  view  to  public  good.  The  Government  had  by  this  time 
**  become  perfectly  sensible  '*  (to  use  the  words  of  one  of  Lord- 
Hastings's  own  letters,)  '*  of  the  practical  objection  which  attends 
these  irregular  appeals  to  the  public."  It  was  then  that  his  lord- 
ship talked  of  "  exercising  the  chastening  power  vested  in  him," 
by  banishing  the  individual  who  should  dare  to  use  the  press  for 
any  purpose  not  strictly  compatible  with  his  highly^altered  stan- 
dard of  propriety  and  taste ;  and  this  too,  without  admitting 
"  any  previous  discussion  "  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  which  he 
might  assume  as  sufficient  to  warrant  immediate  pmiishment.^  .  If 
this  were  to  be  the  sort  of  justice  meted  out  to  Governors  General, 
on  their  retirement  from  office ;  if  they  were  allowed  only  the 
same  degree  of  liberty  that  they  would  measure  out  to  others 
when  in  power.  Lord  Hastings  and  Mr.  Adam  would  have  been 
Unable  to  publish  the  Manifestoes  which  both  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  put  forth  to  the  world  in  defence  of  their  conduct.  This 
fact  of  itself  speaks  volumes.  When  others  were  accused,  these 
Were  the  men  who  were  most  vehement  in  their  denunciations 
against  any  attempt  at  defence  :  the  first  threatening,  and  the  last 
carrying  into  execution,  the  most  arbitrary  measures  for  prevent- 
ing all  but  themselves  and  their  partisans  from  addressing  the  pub- 
lic through  the  press.  And  yet,  they  are  now  themselves  driven  to 
the  humiliating  task  of  asking  for  themselves  what  both  have  de- 
nied to  others — a  fair  and  impartial  hearing.  Alas  !  can  they, 
whose  praises  but  a  few  months  since  literally  rent  the  Indian  air, 
and  who  were  each  extolled  in  their  turn,  as  the  most  able  and 
upright  of  Governors,  and  the  most  immaculate  of  men — can  they 
need  to  defend  themselves  too  from  their  enemies  ?     We  look 

*  Sec  the  Letter  dictated  by  Lord  Hastings  to  his  Chief  Secretary^  as  puUtsliefl 
Uk  the  Oriental  Herald,  vol.  i.  Appeadk,  p.  juri^  Uvii. 
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aroDBd  and  ask^  Who  weris  their  seeUsers?  In  India  no  man 
dared  to  aMiime  that  oAee;  in  England,  no  one  has  yet  taken 
the  trouble  to  enter  on  it.  But  tfa^re  is  a  '^stiir small  voice'' 
within^  and  a  ^^ stifled  murmur''  without,  which  need  no  help  to 
urge  men  on  to  pnv  the  debt  tliat  they  are  at  last  made  to  feel 
thqr  owe  to  the  world,  and  which  they  must  discharge  before  they 
ean  ever  have  a  chance  of  wiping  away  the  stains  of  a  sullied  re- 
putatkm.  It  is  this,  and  this  alone,  which  could  have  induced 
atfaer  die  Marquess  of  Hastings,  or  his  temporary  successor,  Mr. 
Adam,  to  make  this  appeal  thus  earnestly,  and  yet  humbly,  to  a 
ance^^despised,  but  now  an  honoured  and  a  courted  public !  Had 
they  been,  in  truth,  as  their  flatterers  endeavoured  to  make  the 
worU  believe,  esteemed  and  beloved  of  all  men,  and  blessed  with 
the  gratitude  and  prayers  of  those  over  whom  they  ruled,  such 
defences  as  they  have  both  put  forth  would  never  have  been  needed. 

,**  Te  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before, 
To  fild  reaaed  gold,  to  paint  tlie  )ily» 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Ufato  the  raiahow,  or  wi^  taper  light 
To  seek  the  beauteoui  eye  of  heaven  to  gsraifh, 
la  wavleful  and  ridiculous  exAesa*" 

And  n^er  was  there  an  occasion  in  which  this  Occees  would 
have  been  mare  ridiculous  l^n  the  preseati  if  it  had  not  been  that 
the  gold  was  noi  refined,  nor  the  violet  of  the  purest  perfume  that 
could  be  detrfred. 

But  they  ^ave  been  heard-^-and  to  thetfi  it  ought  to  be  no  slight 
subject  of  congratulation  that  they  have  attained  thus  mi^h.  We 
remember  thai  on  one  occasion  when  a  military  officer  of  high 
character  and  diatingnished  talents  in  India,  ventured  to  request 
an  iatenriew  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ahearing  as  to  the  cause 
of  what  ha  deemed  an  undeserved  supersession  in  his  post,  he  was 
told  that  the  Commander  in  Chief  was  not  bound  to  hear  any  man's 
reasons  against  the  propriety  of  any  of  his  decrees,  and  was  dispr 
missed  aecordfaigly.  We  remembar,  on  anodier  occasion,  when 
penmssion  was  asked  in  India  to  publish,  mthdut  comment,  oer« 
tain  official  doeuments  to  the  world,  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  jwd^T^  for  themselves  as  to  the  merits  of  the  individual  con- 
cerned, it  was  tacitly  refused,  and  treated  with  coatonpt^  it  being 
then  tfaa  frdnon  to  hear  aH  that  acemm'9  had  to  unf  against  the 
mxjppomd  officaders  of  Government,  and  to  give  all  possible  publicity 
to  their  accusations ;  but  not  to  admit  the  accused  to  use  equal 
freedom  in,  or  gnie  equal  currency  to,  his  drfenee.  Times  ara 
greatly  changed  since  tluen ;  and,  however  unsafe  it  may  be  thought 
to  let  other  men  speak  cmt,  these  Exrgovemors  and  their  friends 
now  find  the  Press  convenient  enough  for  their  own  purposes  ;i 
and  would  no  doubt  be  ind^nant  at  any  attempt  on  the  part 
af  their  enemies  to  stifle  or  suppress  their  productions  instewi' 
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of  answering  them.    We  have  no  de^re  to  do  this ;  and  are  ac- 
cordingly pleased  at  the  ofiportanity  of  giving  all  possible  publicity 
to  the  fact  of  such  a  Statement  as  that  of  Lord  Hastings  being . 
printed,  and  of  inviting  all  who  desire  to  inform  tbemsdves  on 
the  subject  to  procure  and  read  it  for  themselves. 

It  was  our  intention,  on  first  commencing  this  paper,  to  say 
a  fiew  words  on  the  pamphlet  in  question;  but  we  must  content  our* 
selves,  for  the  present  at  least,  with  adverting  to  die  singular  and 
remarjkable  fact  of  its  being  necessary  to  put  forth  such  a  state* 
ment  at  all ;  and  as  certain  propositions  are  now  before  the  India 
Court,  the  result  of  which  may  lead  to  the  obtaining  of  the  {Ainsion 
claimed  by  his  lordship  from  his  honoured  and  honourable  masteps, 
we  should  regret  exceedingly  to  do  or  say  anything  which  might 
be  supposed  hostile  to  that  end«  No  great  evil  can  accrue  to  the 
British  or  the  Indian  public  by  the  grant  proposed,  even  supposing 
it  to  be  entirely  undeserved;  and  if  it  would  render  the  declining 
years  of  the  Marquess  more  happy,  we  should  be  pleased  to  see  it 
awarded  him.  But  great  and  incalculable  evils  must  and  do  arise 
from  false  estimates  of  the  merits  of  men  in  power ;  and  from  the 
absence  of  severe  and  constant  scrutiny  into  their  motives  and 
their  acts.  Had  the  East  India  Company  established  a  truly  Free 
Press  in  their  dominions,  they  would  not  now  have  had  to  grope  in 
the  dark  for  papers  and  documents  by  .which  to  estimate  the  charac- 
ters of  their  Governors  when  their  reign  is  at  an  end,  and  when  it  is 
a  matter  of  little  importance  to  those  on  whom  they  inflicted  evil,  • 
what  posterity  may  think  of  their  career.  If  public  opinion  were 
allowed  to  express  itself  on  the  spot,  they  would  find  its  verdict 
'  pronounced  while  it  might  produce  the  effect  of  restraining  evil  and 
inciting  to  good;'-a]|4  the  merits  or  demerits  of  their  rulers  would 
be  more  accurately  l^own  through  such  a  channel  than  by  the 
production  of  all  the  papers  that  could  be  called  for  at  any  subse- 
quent period,  or  all  the  debates  that  ever  took  place  widiin  th^ 
walls  of  their  Court ;  and  if  they  still  continue  to  remain  so  blind 
to  their  own  interests  as  to  prevent  the  aid  which  they  mi|^  de-. 
rive  from  that  salutary  engine  in  their  possessions  abroad,  they 
deserve  to  suffer  all  the  evils  which  unchecked  and  unawed  nm^ 
rule  can  bring  on  their  concerns,  till  the  country  is  entirdy  wrested 
from  their  hwds. 

Although  we  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  pamphlet  be- 
fore us  at  the  present,  we  hope  to  do  so  at  a  future  time ;  but 
before  we  close  the  observations  which  we  have  thought  it  necesi- 
sary  to  make  on  this  occasion,  we  will  state,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  what  Lord  Hastings  may  safely  claim  praise  for  having 
done;  and  what  we  consider  him  as  deserving  blame  for  having 
left  undone. 

1. — He  conducted  the  campaign  against  Nepaul  with  success; 
having  borrowed  firom  the  Vizier  of  Oude  upwards  of  two  millions 
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and  a  half  sterling,  to  meet  the  necessary  disbursements  of  it ; 
and  repaid  this  sum  by  a  transfer  ot  som^  of  the  conquered  terri- 
tory to  that  Chief:  reserving^  however,  a  portion  for  the  East  India 
Coflipimyy  sufficient  not  only  to  pay  dl  the  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  die  war,  but  to  leave  in  the  treasury  a  clear  gain  of  600,000/. 
sterling,  (p.  12  to  15.)  This  was  no  doubt  highly  beneficial  to 
his  employers;  but  the  Nepoulese,  from  whom  this  rich  country 
and  these  treasures  were  taken,  would  probably  view  the  matter 
in  a  very  different  light  from  the  English. 

2.— He  prevented  the  feimation  of  a  conspiracn^  between  t}ie 
native  ^ftiiefe  for  the  expulsion  of  the  British  from  India,  (p.  )6.) 
and  put  an  end  to  the  freebooting  excursions  of  the  Hndarrees 
througbout  the  south;  taking  care,  however,  as  in  the  former  in- 
stMice,  to  make  the  natives  of  the  country  pay  largely  for  the  dis- 
sdotioii  of  this  confederacy  for  the  expulsion  of  men  who  had 
invaded  Uieir  territories,  usurped  their  governments,  and,  after 
stripping  them  of  all  their  liberties,  continued  to  drain  them  of 
their  wealth*  This,  also,  was  unquestionably  a  signal  service  ren- 
dered to  the  East  India  Company : — ^but  what  would  be  said  of  it 
by  those  who  wished  to  expel  the  usurpers,  and  regain  their  original 
rights  ?— -If  the  peeple  were  so  much  more  happy  under  our  rule 
tfaannnder  that  of  their  native  princes,  these  might  be  safely  left  to 
themseiveB  ;  for -men  will  not  join  the  ranks  of  those-  they  hate,  to 
e^iel  and  drive  out  those  they  love.  The  very  faet  of  coaspiracy 
proves,  hoi^ver,  a  deep-rooted  and  extensive  hatred  :  and  if  ours 
was  a  "  Glorious  Revolution,"  to  expel  a  single  fiEunily  of  the 
Stuarts,  who  were  of  the  same  country  and  the  same  faith  as  our- 
selves, and  who  held  their  power  over  us  by  long  and  undiluted 
descoit ;  what  epithet  of  praise  and  honour  oi^ht  we  not  to  i^ply 
to  those  *^  Patriots  '*  who  sought  a  combination  to  expel  a  race 
of  a  different  country,  a  different  faith,  and  who  had  waded  through 
cqaquest  and  injustice  to  every  inch  of  the  country  on  which  they 
had  forced  diemselves  as  rulers  ? — Is  it  virtue  in  one  country  to 
comUne  for  the  expulsion  of  domestic  tyrants,  and  vice  in  another 
to  combine  for  the  expulsion  of  invaders  and  usurpers,  who  are 
for^ners  and  tyrants  too  ?  * 

3^— He  warded  off  a  threatened  blow  firom  the  Birman  moqarch, 
by  a  piece  of  deception  which,  in  state  matters,  is  considered  wise 
and  even  honourable;  but  which,  in  private  life,  would  be  regarded 
in  a  very  different  li^t.  The  demand  of  this  sovereign  was  for 
the  surrender  .of  certain  provinces  east  of  the.  Ganges,  (p.  41,)  to 

*  Mr,  MUi,  whose  book  abounds  with  the  most  useful  and  mstructiire  lessons  on 
almost  an  topics  connected  with  Government,  gnvea  repeated  instances  of  Lord 
Wetteslcy  deendD^  it  a  virtue  of  the  hif^hest  kind  to  remove,  expel,  and  dethrone 
those  whom  he  deemed  unworthy  of  power,  and  set  up  others  in  their  stead: 
and  the  East  |odia  Company  has  often  acknowledg^ed  and  acted  on  this  principle. 
WhaftU  Tlrtttc  \n  tbem,  however,  is,  it  appears,  a  ciimc  of  the  deepest  dye  in 
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which  he  had  at  least  as  good  a  right  as  the  English  to  ai^  i^art 
of  their  territories,  because  they  l%y  near  his  empire,  and  he  wished 
to  add  them  to  what  he  already  possessed.  In  this,  also,  LiDrd 
Hastings  rendered  some  service  to  the  Compafiy,  as  it  was  a  pre^* 
servation  of  what  they  had  taken  from  others,  and  a  prevention  of 
its  being  again  transferred  to  other  hands. 

4. — Cord  Hastings  sent  Sir  David  Ochteiipny  to  make  a  toiur 
thronj^  th^  territories  he  had  conquered,  to  ascertain  what  had 
been  the  practical  riesults  of  the  ende^^vours  made  to  ameliorate  their 
condition  (p.  45) :  and  Sir  David  reports,  as  aRy  other  officer  sent 
on  a  similar  mission  would  be  sure  to  do,  that  die  country  wa3 
everywhere  overflowing  with  happiness  j  that  dis^^ontent  and  op-, 
pression  were  equally  unknown ;  and  that,  from  the  prince  to  the 
peasant,  every  tongue  was  eloquent  in  the  expressions  of  gratituda 
to  the  British  Government  for  the  blessings  they  enjoyed !  (p.  1 18.) 
The  Asiatic  Sovereigns,  with  a  better  knowledge  of  human  nature 
'  than  their  successors,  used  frequently  to  disguise  themselves  as  ordi* 
nary  men,  and  visit  the  courts  of  justice,  Uie  markets,  the  streets, 
and  the  assemblies  of  all  classes,  to  see  for  themselves  whether  justice 
or  injustice,  happiness  or  misery,  prevailed  among  their  people  i 
and  this  was  the  imly  way  in  which  a  monarch  or  a  chief  could  learn 
the  real  sentiments  of  the  mass,  by  mingling  with  then^  as  one 
of  themselves.  We  have  no  doubt  but  tiiat  Sir  David  received  the 
assurances  he  mentions  $  any  other  officer  of  rank  would,  however^ 
have  received  the  same,  even  had  the  people  been  as  oppressed  and 
miserable  as  they  were  declared  to  be  contented  and  happy.  One 
remark  presses  itself  on  our  attention  in  this  place.— If  the  people 
were  so  superlatively  bleiaed,  as  they  are  said  to  have  been,  by 
having  the  Englbh  to  settle  among  them/ why  does  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment express  such  alarm  at  the  bare  idea  of  permitting  more 
Bnglish  to  settle  there,  and  in  otl^r  parts  of  the  country?  Are 
they  afraid  that  these  enviable  beings,  who  are  now  so  ^^  eloquent'' 
in  our  praise,  would  hate  us,  if  they  saw  more  of  us  among  Aem  ? 
or^,  that  they  would  become  too  happy  for  mortals,  if  we  added 
one  drop  more  to  their  cup  of  delight  ?  If  diese  grateful  beings, 
from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  were  all  loud  in  the  praise  of  their 
rulers,  why  are  the  Bast  India  Company  afraid  to  trust  them  vAth 
the  FVeedom  of  the  Prese,  to  pour  out  their  gratitude  in  one  con*' 
tinued  stream )  Do  they  feu*,  that  on  comparing  notes  on  the 
subject,  they  might  find  they  were  not  altogether  so  superlatively 
happy  as  Sir  David  Ochteriany  had  represented  them  ?  Or  can  it 
be  that  Eastern  Governments  are  averse  to  praise,  and  are  there- 
fore, unwilling  to  tnist  their  happy  subjects  with  the  means  of  ex- 
pressing the  fulness  of  their  bliss?  The  assurance  of  Lord 
Hastings  that  ^^  the  nature  of  this  statement  admits  no  loose  re-^ 
presentation,  because  it  is  an  official  report,  to  the  accuracy  of 
which  th^  character  of  the  officer  is  pledged,''  must  raise  a  amite 
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on  the  cotintetiances  of  those  who  read  it.  Unfortunately,  it  is  the 
most  loose  of  all  the  loose  statements  that  could  be  produced ; 
resting  pierely  on  the  bare  assertion  of  an  individual,  whose  situa- 
tion alone  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  is 
unsupported  by  a  single  tittle  of  evidence.  An  officer's  character 
may  be  some  pledge  for  his  not  uttering  what  he  did  not  believe. 
It  is  not  his  rincerity^  however,  but  the  accuracy  of  the  report,  for 
which  his  character  is  offered  as  a  guarantee ;  whereas,  he  could 
not  fail,  imder  such  circumstances,  to  be  himself  deceived,  and 
consequently  his  character  is  of  no  value  whatever  in  assuring 
cfthers  that  they  may  not  be  made  to  participate  in  his  error. 
Every  man  who  has  been  in  India,  must  know,  that  a  native  would 
assure  an  officer  of  rank,  who  asked  him  any  questions  oh  such  a 
pk>int,  that  he  was  the  happiest  of  mortals^— that  the  English  were  [ 
his  deliverers, — and  more  to  the  same  effect,  at  the  very  moment 
of  his  suffering  under  the  greatest  oppressions,  and  hating  the 
said  English  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  Enslaved  and  abject 
minds  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  countries ;  arid  we  may  see,  even 
atnong  ourselves,  how  deceptive  the  senseless  praise  of  those  who 
stirround  the  great  would  be,  if  it  were  not  counteracted  by  the  free 
pens  and  free  tongues  of  others.  In  India,  the  Government 
trembles  at  the'exercise  of  this  check;  and  this  on^  fact  is  worth  a 
thousand  arguments,  to  prove  that  the  people  are  not  so  happy, 
nor  so  eloquent  in  the  praise  of  their  rulers,  as  Lord  Hastings  and 
Sir  David  Ochterlony  would  represent  them  to  be. 

When  we  add,  that  Lord  Hastings  acquired  for  the  East  India 
Company  a  considerable  accession  of  territory,  and  a  consequent 
increase  of  revenue,  so  as  to  put  their  finances  in  a  much  more 
flourishing  condition  than  they  were  in  on  his  entering  into  office, 
we  shall  have  enumerated,  we  believe,  all  that  he  TiOs  done.  If' 
the  great  object  of  the  British  Government  and  the  East  India 
Company,  with  respect  to  their  Asiatic  territories,  be,  to  grasp  at 
all  they  can,  to  take  every  country  imder  their  own  protectioriy 
and  make  them  all  pay  largely  for  this  undesired  and  unvalued  pri- 
vilege. Lord  Hastings  has,  no  doubt,  fulfilled  their  purpose  ad- 
mirably. This  same  virtue  of  extending  territories  and  levying 
contributions,  was  regarded  in  another  and  a  greater  personage. 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  as  an  unpardonable  crime.  Though  called 
and  chosen  by  the  people  of  his  own  country,  he  was  termed  a 
usurper ;  tliough  invited  and  hailed  by  some  among  other  coun- 
tries, he  was  deemed  a  scourge  and  destroyer  5  and  all  the  world 
was  invoked  to  make  war  upon  this  common  enemy  of  mankind. 
What !  then,  are  conquests,  tributes,  and  the  most  slavish  sub- 
jection, virtues  in  Asia,  and  vices  in  Europe  ?  Are  those  who  are 
riot  called,  not  chosen,  not  hailed  when  they  come,  to  be  regarded 
as  deKverers  in  Hindoostan ;  and  others,  who  have  had  all  these 
claims,  to  be  considered  as  destroyers  in  Italy  or  Germany? 
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Alas !  for  L^timacy !  its  staunchest  Aiends  and  supporters  ia 
England  and  France,  are  the  greatest  violators  of  it^  most  sacred 
rights  in  Bengal,  Qude,  and  the  Dekhan»  Lord  Hasting  has  de- 
throned old  and  established  princes,  and  set  up  new  ones  in  their 
stead ;  he  has  borrowed  money  from  one  sovereign,  and  repaid  him 
by  the  spoil  of  conquered  provinces  wrested  from  another^  He 
has  taken  territories  that  belonged  to  independent  monarchs,  and" 
added  them  to  the  British ;  and  he  has  caused  the  tribute  which 
used  to  flow  into  other  channels,  to  be  poured  into  the  coffers  of 
the  East  India  Company.— This,  at  least,  he  has  done;  and  as  it 
is  written  *^  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
com,'*  so  we  may  add,  "  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  reward." 

On  the  question,  therefore,  whether  Lord  Hastings  is  entitled 
to  further  payments  of  money  from  the  East  India  Company,  we  v 
might  conscientiously  say,  that  if  thev  would  measure  their  pe- 
cuniary reward  by  the  {)e(uniary  benefit  accruing  to  them  from  the 
administration  of  their  respective  Governors,  they  ought,  undoubt* 
edly  to  give  him  a  pension  of  5,004f.  or  20,0Q0^*  a  year,  if  he 
needed  it ;  for  even  this  last-named  sum,  for  the  few  years  that  his 
lordship  can  have  to  live  (we  wish  them  'to  be  a^  many  'and  a& 
happy  as  his  warmest  friends  can  desire),  would  be  nothing,  com- 
pared to  the  amoimt  he  has  gained  for  them  during  the  period  of 
his  administration.  It  is  true,  that  he  was  munificently  paid  while 
at  his  post ;  and  that,  but  for  his  private  embarrassments, — ^which 
have,  at  least,  the  excuse  of  having  been  principally  contracted  in 
a  thoughtless,  but,  at  the  same  time,  benevolent  exercise  of  hospi- 
tality to  foreigners  in  distress, — ^he  might  have  returned  home  with 
considerable  wealth.  This  peculiarity  in  Lord  Hastings's  affairs 
(if,  indeed,  that  can  be  called  peculiar  which  is  so  common  to  men 
of  his  rank),  ought  not  to  be  laid  to  the  Company's  account. 
The  Governor-generalship  of  India  should  be  a  place  of  higher 
consideration  than  a  mere  retreat,  to  escape  from  debts  at  home, 
and  acquire  th^  means  of  paying  them  in  a  shorter  time  than  could 
be  done  elsewhere ;  and  yet,  we  believe  more  Governors  than  one 
have  received  the  royal  appointment  from  no  higher  motive  than 
this.  But,  when  the  only  object  of  those  who  possess  the  mono- 
poly, those  who  appoint  to  posts,  and  those  who  fill  them,  is  to  get 
as  large  a  dividend,  or  salary,  or  fortune,  as  they  can,  it  is  strictly 
in  place  for  a  Governor  General  returning  from  his  duties  to  state, 
as  Lord  Hastings  has  done,  in  his  printed  pamphlet,  the  exact 
amount  of  rupees  added  to  his  employers'  coffers  since  he  directed . 
their  affairs ;  and  as  Mr.  Rothschild  and  other  loan-contractors 
generally  give  handsome  douceurs  to  their  managing  clerks  when 
they  make  a  successful  bargain,  so,. on  the  same  principle,  we 
really  think  the  Honourable  Company  should,  on  occasions  like 
the  present,  adopt  this  liberal  and  encouraging  practice,  and  make 
the  donation  worthy  of  their  high-sounding  title. 
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As  to  tKe4dI^[ed  charges  of  Lord  Hastings  being  implicated  in 
any  ihiu<^leAt  transactions  of  a  pecuniary  nature  with  the  Hy- 
derabad state,  or  deriving  tmy  pecuniary  emolument  from  that  or 
any  other  source,  a?  connected  with  his  Indian  government,  we 
)  never  thought  it  worthy  of  credit  for  a  moment :  nor  could  any 
^me  who  knows  his  lordfihip's  truly  noble  disregard  of  money,  even 
for  the  purposes  of  paying  off  the  many  and  long-standing  claims 
*•  on  his  estate,  have  ever  uispected  him  of  such  a  transaction.  It  is 
hardly^ely,  that  he,  who  so  far  forgot  his  own  affairs,  as  to  offer 
■  |ttp  the  whole  of  his  prisK-money  to  the  army  at  large,  who 
with  many  bills  unpaid,  and  who  could  not  even  sa- 
^creditors  in^England  on  his  return,  but  was  obliged  to  go 
elsy  and  thence  to  Italy,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  living  in 
country — it  is  not  possible  that  such  a  man  should  have 
cared  for  money,  even  for' honourable  purposes,  and  still  less  that 
he 'should  Juive  possessed  himself  of  it  Tor  dishonourables  ones. 
We  do  not  r^pard  this  as  moi^  than  thoughtlessness  in  him,  though 
in  any  but  a  ma^  of  noble  blood  it  would  be  punished  with  imprison- 
ment, ^d  ranked  as  nosmcdl  crime  :  but  we  think  it  at  least  af- 
ibrds  -^  s^rgument,  and  a  verv  powerful  one,  against  the  falsehood 
of  the  rumour  that  imputed  this  as  the  reason  why  the  Court  of 
IKrectors  refused  to  ^give  hrm  the  pension  which  he.  expected  at 
their  hancb.  The  behaviour  of  these  genUemen  has,  to  us,  ap- 
peared inexplicable.  Whether  their  refusal  was  on  general  or  spe^ 
cific  grounds,  they  ought,  in  common,  justice,  to  have  assigned  a 
reason,  and  given  the  injured  party  an  opportunity  of  defence. 
B6t  ^  same  system  of  mystery,  secrecy,  and  opposition  to  in- 
quiry, seems  to  have  pervaded  every  department  in  turn;  till  each' 
at  last  has  found  it  necessary  to  make  that.ajqieal  to  the  press^ 
which  both  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  others  from  doii^. 

We  hav^  left  ourselves  but  little  room  to  enumerate  what  Lord 
Hastings  has  Ttot.done ;  and>  indeed,  the  catalogue  would  be  so 
long  tluit  vfe  should  not  Boon  come  to  an  end  if  we  began  it.  We 
must  contest  ourselves,  for  the  presenti  with  naming  onlv  a  few 
of  the  priiicipid  points  neglected  by  him,  during  and  after-  his 
campogh  ;  and  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  returning  to  his 
PampUet,  for  ih^  purpose  of  goipg  through  its  statements  in  detail. 

1st.  Lord  Hastings  has  done  nothing  to  fulfil  jthe  first  duty  en*- 
jomed  on  the  country,  by  the  East  India  Compan/s  Charter^ 
namely,  that  of  encouraging  the  introduction  into  India  of  Euro^ 
pean  knowledge  and  BkiU,  and  granting  eve^  £Ei^ty  to  the  set- 
tkmmt  in  that  country,  of  l^Ushmeo,  desirous  of  remaining 
there  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  these  benevolent  designs.  A 
representadon  from  him  to  his  Majest/s  Council,  to  the  Brard  of 
Control,  or  the  East  India  Compimy,  as  to  the  value  and  import^ 
ance  po  India  of  Colonization,  and  the  injurious  nature  of  the  re- 
strictions on  settlemenlii  as  w^U  i^  of  the  power  of  banishment 
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firo6i  tk*  oonhtry.  In  d^terrin^  men  from  dxercbnllg  tBtir  rifhu 
with  firmness^  or  entering  with  vigouF  into  their  pursuits^  would^ 
we  doubt  not,  have  effectually  removed  the  impediment,  and  Co- 
lonizi^n  might  then  have  begun  even  under  his  reign*  He  could 
not  but  have  been  convinced  of  its  advantages,  yet  he  never,  as  far 
as  we  have  heard,  took  any  one  step  to  promote  it ;  though,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  used  the  power  of  banishment  to  send  some 
tiiree  or  four  individuals  out  of  the  country,  and  assumed  the 
right  and  threatened  its  exercise  on  others,  for  daring  to  perform 
the  duty  to  which  he  had  himself  invited  them— that  of  exercising 
public  scrutiny  on  the  conduct  of  public  men. 

2d*  He  did  not  establish  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  notwith- 
standing that  he  suffered  all  Burope  to  ring  with  his  praises  for 
this  a^t  of  Supposed  magnanimity.  He  removed  the  censorship,  as 
ht  pR^cssed^  and  as  thousands  then  believed,  because  he  recog^ 
nised  the  ri^t  of  free  discussion  as  belonging  by  birth  to  every 
Bng^hmaa,  and  as  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  the  governors 
andgovcmed*  He  kept  in  reserve,  howeVer,  a  set  of  restrictions  pn>« 
hibiting  the  ^etcise  of  any  discussion  whatever  on  the  only  topic 
that  it  was  of  any  importance  to  have  left  open^  the  public  measures 
tS  die  Indian  Oovemment^  and  of  the  public  conduct  of  its  principal 
frmotioDaries*  These  reactions  were  never  mentioned  at  the 
time,  but  were  brought  fotwmtd  afterwards  against  those  who  had 
been  entrapped,  by  his  fine  speeches^  into  a  belief,  that  what  he 
said  was  sincerely  meait  to  be  acted  on«  It  is  now  said  that  the 
Censorship  wais  abobihed  principally  because  the  last  Censor,  Mr. 
Adam^  to  whom  all  the  proof  sheets  were  submitted,  found  it  in^- 
convenient  to  be  distufbed,  often  at  dinner,  and  sometimes  in  the 
xnidst  of  an  agreeaMe  pany  |  and  the  restrictions  substituted  were 
so  severe^  in  dke  sweeping  prohibitions  they  enjoined,  that  though 
the  Censor  was  relieved  from  Us  troubles,  yet  the  press,  it  was 
tboi^ht,  would  be  under  even  heavier  bonds  than  before.  The 
firmness  necessary  to  enable  4  man  to  stand  up  in  the  face  of  a 
large,  assembly,  and  reoeiv^  the  most  extravagant  complimenta  fior 
ibk  magnaJumity  of  delivering  the  press  from  M  its  former  shackles 
(while  ten  times  hemrier  ones  ^ere  secretly  imposed) ;  and  the  cool 
self-possession  which  coold  aftect  to  court  the  fullest  exercise  of 
fieeedom,  while  threats  of  suramary  bairi^miait  were  held  over  the 
\isaid  of  any  one  who  dared  to  accept  and  exercise  the  poffered 
gift,  are  quite  charaeteriscie  of  Asiatic  duplicity.— 'If  there  were 
only  this  blot  on  Lord  Hastniga's  reputation,  it  would,  in  our 
^yes  at  least,  be  sudi  as  mil  the  '^rivers  of  tears''  that  flowed  after 
turn  firom  Indk  eould  ntf^r  wash  away*  It  may  be  said  he  did 
IM>t  fKerciae  this  power  |  but  he  did  worse,  he  professed  the  irt« 
most  reg;ard  for  freedom,  niMle  h#  threatened  her  destruction. 
His  sttceessor  was  a  boUer.  bul  he  Was  li  more  ooittistent  man  i 
Whitedfreedotti  lie  wouMkAvaioneof  it|  and  M# banishmeai 
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af  a  iMB  fl>f  4im%  what  ho  hiimelf  dsnoumd  m  dmgttrmii,  Is 
not,  to  our  viow  at  leait,  half  as  rt(»«heiiMUe  as  tht  conduct  of 
anoAar,  who  tht^aUiM  to  transport  and  niia  tha  same  indMdiialy 
for  whftt  he  himself  praises  as  one  of  the  greatest  virtues  he  eaa 
peHbrm.* 

Sd:  Lord  Hastings  did  not  exert  himself  to  promote  a  reform 
ill  the  judioial  admiiiistmtion  of  the  oountry,  which,  in  its  present 
^tate,  is  so  defective,  so  corrupt,  and  so  tardy,  that  it  may  be 
aafely  add  there  is  scarcely  any  hope  of  right  prevailing  over 
wrong,  even  where  no  bribeiy  is  used,  from  the  wretched  nature  of 
the  law  itself  }<**-that  tins  hope  is,  however,  much  lessened  by  the 
uiuversal  inflimce  ctf  corruption  among  all  its  native  adminbtn^ 
tors,  OR  idiom  the  Buropeans  cMefly  dnpend  ;-»-attd  that,  besides 
diese  two  enormous  evib,  there  is  one  of  greater  magnitude  still, 
namely,  that  of  almost  interminable  delay  :*«there  bdng  many  of 
the  Courts  of  Justice  in  the  interior  that  have  thousands  of  causes 
undedded  on  their  files,  so  that  a  idaantiff  who  institutes  a  suit 
agaii^  some  rieh  oppressor,  has  bttle  hope  el  seeing  his  case 
br<)ught  forward  during  his  ^wn  lifetime  |  a|i4  may  die  with  Ae 
assuTanee  that,  when  decided,  H  is  more  likely  to  entail  disappoint- 
ment and  expense  than  relief  from  wrong  to  his  children.  A  cer- 
tain consequence  of  this  system  is,  that  the  powerftil  and  bold  op^ 
press  the  weak  and  the  timid  with  impunity,  well  knowing  that 
Aey  tfiaf  riot  for  years  on  the  fruits  of  their  spoil,  and  that  they, 
and  Che  victim  ot  their  injustice,  may  be  in  their  graves  before  re- 
dress can  be  obtained.  Lord  Hastings  must  have  known  this  to  be 
tiie  case ;  and  he  might  have  done  much  to  remedy  it,  by  proper 
rqiresaitatiofis  to  the  Oovemment  and  the  Court  at  home,  as  to 
tile  imperative  tieoessity  of  reform  in  this  isdportant  branch  of  ad«- 
nmustration,  and  by  exertions  to  effect  this  in  the  country  itself, 
tie  did  no%  however  do  so,  although,  during  the  five  years  of  re- 
pose that  followed  his  military  campaigns,  he  had  nothing  of  equal 
impoitanee  to  occupy  his  attention  |  his  time  in  Calcutta  being 
eldefly  passed  fn  the  mere  details  ^  official  business,  which  any 
1nteB^jcM  deik  woold  hare  done  better  \  in  holding  levees  and 
dnrbm  for  the  reception  of  compliments  from  Native  and  English 
visitors)  or  in  giving  ear  to  the  petty  feuds  of  envious  and  jealous 
nia^^naitts,  who  disturbed  the  peace  of  socieQr  witk  their  own 
private  piques  and-  revenge,  and  threw  the  blame  on  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  one  of  its  most  sure  and  certain  correctives.  Lord 
Hastinga  might,  during  these  five  years  of  petty  warfare  against 
principloa  which  he  was  himself  the  first  to  csicourage,  have  done 
.laore  good  by  promoting  reforms  in  the  Cbvemment  of  India,  than 

'  •''I^ttetrtaSiiier  <MirbsU«fAs«aatrT,lalleawfiac«itesiwah^fiS^ 
mdtm  f/MM,  iMakOia  tislMof  a  spirit  tol>e  tonui  onbr  in  men  aocMmsd 
to  in^hOie  and  exprets  their  lioneit  wk}mif9^^Uri  iMtrng^i  Bfeeck  iU  ike 
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during  all  bis  previous  campaigns.   He  did  not  do  so;  and  hebasy 
therefore,  much  to  answer  for  on  this  account. 

4th.  Lord  Hastings  did  nothing  to  improve  the  condition^  ele- 
vate the  character,  or  provide  for  the  future  piermanent  emplc^* 
ment  of  the  Indo-6ritish  race,  now  so  numerous,  and  promising 
to  be  so  respectable,  in  India.    Their  petition  to  him  for  the  offi- 
cial rec(^ition  of  a  name  and  station  in  isociety,:  could  not  per- 
hftps  have  beeh  better  answered  than  it  was ;  but  there  were  higher 
objects  than  those  adverted  to  in  the  petition,  which  bo^  parties 
.  seem  to  have  overlooked.    It  might  be  said  by  some,  that  what 
they  did  not  ask,  his  lordship  wais  not  bound  to  bestow:  but,  as 
India,  like  most  other  despotisms,  has  been  characterised  as  beinjg  a 
paternal  government,  we  may  say,  that  if  fathers  gave  their  children 
only  what  they  asked,  they  woiild  but  ill  perform  their  duty.     Pa- 
rents and  Governors  are  often  justified  m  refusing  what  is  asked ; 
because  children  and  subjects  may  ask  that  to  which  Uiey  have  no 
right  either  by  law  or  reason.     On  theother  hand,  they  are  equally 
bound  to  give  them  some  things^  whether  they  ask  them  or  not; 
for  instance,  cheap  justice^  useful  employment,  and  the  means  of 
instruction.    The  sagacioua  mind  of  Su:  John  Malcohn  discovered 
at  a  very  early  period  the  growing  importance  of  the  Indo-British 
race,  and  in  his  Historical  :l%etch  of  India,  strongly  reccmmiended 
measures  for  their  improvement,  their  employment,  and  their  at- 
tachment to  the  state.     Lord  Hastings  had  the  power  to  recom- 
mend this  subject  especially  to  the  tiotice  of  the  Parliament  and 
the  Court  in  England,  or  to  institute  measures  for  that  purpose  in 
India.    Governors  General  undertake  much  more  important  mat- 
ters on  their  individual  resppnsibility,  without  waitii^;  for  advices 
from  home,  when  they  have  any  particular  object  to  attain,  for 
their  own  personal,  gratification*    But,  when  the  benefit  (d  the 
community  is  concerned,  they  know  no  such  power,  or  cannot  be 
sufficiendy  stimulated  to  its  exercise.    Mr.  Adam,  for  instance, 
could  raise  four  new  regiments  without  authority,  and  suq>end  the 
laws  of  the  country  at  his  own  individual  risk,  (for  the  pennanent 
licensing  the  press,  in  a  time  of  no  danger,  is,  at  least,  as  great  a 
measure  as  the  ten^>orary  suspension  of  the  Habeas*  Corpus  in  a 
time  of  acknowledged  alarm)  ;  and  Lord  Hastings  -  could  under- 
take campaigns,  and  set  aside  the  Trial  by  Jury,  when  he  wished 
to  punish  his  enemies  without,  and  put  doira-  all  commait  on  his 
administration  within.     If  he  could  do  this  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, to  accomplish  his  own .  particular  purposes,  surely  he  might 
have  stretched  a  point  or  two  to  benefit  so  large  and  important  a 
class  of  his  fellow-subjects. .  This  would  have  been  a  case  in  wfaicb 
it  would  have  beien  a  virtue  to  ^^  wrest  the  law  to  his  authority," 
and  effect  ^^  a  great  right"  by  attempting  ^^  a  little  wrong.''  -  An 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  Indo-British,  supported  at  the 
public  expense,  would  have  been  of  infinitely  more  value  than  tke 
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soBiB-lsn^ed  on  the  consjtniction  of  a  cdl^e  for  the  Bighop^  and 
the  projected  palace  for  the  same  Lord  Spiritual^  which  was  long 
talked  of  as  likely  to  rival,  in  we^th  and  splendour  that  of  his 
C^aee  of  Lambeth^  midung  the  Ganges  richer  in  public  edifices 
than  the  Thames.  A  million  bestowed  on  the  improvement  of  a 
race  that  will^  sooner  or  later,  be  the  possessors  of  India,  and 
spread  our  name  and  language  over  all  the  Eastern  world,  as  the 
Americans  are  doing  in  the  Western  one,  would  have  been  a 
nobler  object  than  the  same  sum  expended  in  building  the  Go- 
vernment House  of  Calcutta,  or  the  formation  of  an  English  park, 
for  the. mere  pleasure  of  an  evening  drive,  at  Barrackpoor.  If 
.  money  coidd  be  spent  on  such  objects  as  these,  and  even  more 
tiffing  and  unworthy  ones,-  one  handful  out  of  the  many  taken  from 
die  Treasury  might  have  been  given  to  the  education  of  this  ne- 
^ected  race  J  and  it  would  have  returned  again  to  the  state  with 
large  increase  in  the  benefit  it  must  have  produced.  Again,  if 
ne>7  i:!egiments.  could  be  raised,  for  whatever  purpose  required,  it 
would  have  been,  as  easy  to  have  formed  some  of  them  out  of  this 
dass,  and  thereby  have  given  honourable  employment  to  a  number 
of  officers  and  men,  who  would  be  made  h^py  and  us^fol  bysuch 
appointments.  For  want  of  this  patronage,  so  easily  bestowed, 
the  Indo-Britons  are,  in  general,  a  degraded,  discontented,  and 
may  becosme.  a  dangerous  body,  if  not  nursed  into  union  of  feeling 
and  interest  with  their  fairer  relatives  and  brethren.  Among 
them*  there  are  many  excellent  and  amiable  individuals,  of  both 
sexc^s;  some  .taking  the  lead  in  the  improvement  of  their  own 
class  j  and  some  emulating,  though  it  must  be  confessed  but  hum- 
bly, the  manners  of  our' English  fashionables,  and  for  want  of.  a 
better  direction  of  their  choice,  copying  oiu:  follies  rather  than  not 
imitate  us  at  all.  The  few  that  have  been  elevated  in  their  jrank 
by  marrifig^  with  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Company,  were 
not  considered  quite  beneath  Lord  Hastings's  notice,  during  his 
stay  in  India,  as  some  of  these  gave  routs  and  parties^  on  a  scale 
of  eaq>en8e  i^  which  even  the  English  could  not  surpass  them. 
But  the  condition  of  the  whole  race  (on  which  these  privileged 
few,  from  the  weakness  inseparable  from  vanity  and  false 
pride,  are  ohen  the  first  to  turn  their  backs)  were  not  at  all  im- 
proved by  any  act  of  Lord  Hastings,  during  his  administration^  of 
Indi^,  and  they  have  now  undertaken  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
stitution for  diemselves.  In  this,  therefore,  his  Lordship  neglect- 
ed what  was  a  sacred  duty  to  his  country  and  to  mankind,  and  it 
deserves  mention  in  an  estimate  of  what  ,he  has  performed,  and 
what  he  has  omitted,  in  the  execution  of  his  trust. 

5th.  Lastly,  Lord  Hastings  did  nothing  towards  the  abolition 
of  that  hideous  apd  execrable  practice  of  immolating  human  vic- 
tims, whkh  continued  i^  fujl  force  up  to  the  moment  of  his  quit- 
ting the  IndiaQ  sbores*    During  his  stay  in  that  country,  he  must 
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h8f9  teen  thftt  there  was  nothing  which  the  English  Qovemmtnt 
eould  command^  that  would  not  be  instantly  and  unresistingly 
obeyed  by  all  classes  of  people.    He  must  have  known  that  infanti* 
cide  had  been  lessened,  if  not  suppressed,  by  the  ^certions  of 
individuals ;  he  must  have  known  that  the  practice  of  throwing 
children  into  the  Ganges  at  Saugor,  to  he  devoured  by  sharks,  had 
been  put  down  1^  order  of  Lord  Wellesleyi  he  must  have  known 
that  the  Brahmins  had  submitted,  without  n  murmur,  to  several 
modifications  of  the  rules  respecting  burning  of  widows,  limiting 
the  age,  time,  place,  form.  &c.  and  rendering  a  written  permiasioa 
necessary*  and  that  if  similar  restrictions  to  those  which  he  plaoed 
on  the  virtue  of  men  ^^  expressing  their  honest  sentiments,^'  had 
been  placed  on  the  crime  of  destroying  human  life,  diey  would 
have  been  more  consonant  with  law,  with  reason,  and  with  hu- 
manity; and  would  never  have  been  infringed.    He  must  have 
been  aware,  that  among  the  Brahmins  themselves,  great  diffeienee 
of  opinion  prevailed,  as  to  the  lawAilness  of  this  practice,  accord* 
Ing  to  the  tenets  t>f  their  own  religion ;  and  that  by  far  the  most 
intelligent  among  them  considei:ed  it  as  totally  unnecessary,  and 
contraiT  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  their  own  lav^iver.    Yet, 
with  all  this  knowledge,  can  it  be  mentioned,  without  reproach, 
that  he  took  no  steps  whatever  to  abate  or  abolish  this  murderous 
custom  ?     In  this  case,  at  least,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  needed 
solicitation.    Every  newspaper  in  India,  (excepting  those  in  the 
pay  and  interest  of  his  Government)  teemed  wi€h  th^most  heart- 
rending descriptions  of  human  sacrifices  taking  place  Within  a  few 
miles  only  of  his  own  imperial  residence.    Bray  such  description 
was  accompanied  with  an  expression  of  horror  and  indignation^ 
on  the  part  of  the  Correspondent  who  witnessed  and  described,  or 
the  Editor  who  inserted  the  notice  of,  the  frightful  scene.    It  was 
mentioned  as  a  reproa<;h  to  die  British  Government  that  ih^ 
should  permit  these  immolations  of  human  beii^,  and  suffer  the 
blood  of  the  victims  to  drench  the  soil  of  their  territory,  while 
the  Dutch,  the  Danes,  and  the  French,  would  neither  of  them  per«- 
mit  this  abomination  in  their  insignificant  possessions  of  Chan* 
demagore,  Berampore,  and  Chinsurah,  where  they  did  not  fear 
to  encounter  popular  prejudice,  though  each  had  not  more  than 
fifty  soldiers  at  their  command;  while  we  pretend  to  tremble  at  It, 
who  have  an  army,  and  a  police  of  thousands,  always  ready- to  do 
our  bidding.  It  was  declared  again  and  again,  in  the  Indian  Papers, 
and  that  too  without  contradiction,  not  only  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  existing  Govemanent  to  put  down  this  odious  practice,  which 
entailed  disem^e  on  aH  yiho  permitted  qr  participated  in  its  bloody 
rites,  but  oiatt  It  might  be  most  eflectually  done,  without  the 
slightest  danger,  by  simply  (as  it  had  already  been  made  criminal 
to  bum  without  esqiress  permission),  directing  the  English  magis- 
trates not  to  grant  such  permissiott  in  the  British  territory,  but 
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•Bowing  the  pardet  ta  go  and  burn  in  other  lands^  aa  the  Gorem- 
ments  of  the  Dutch|  the  French^  atid  the  Dane%  hid  done.  Ve 
even  this  simfrfe  experiment  was  not  tried^  and  British  India  con- 
tinues to  enjoj  the  exclusive  honour  of  seeing  the  horrid  flames^ 
and  hearing  the  piercing  shrieks  of  living  and  unwilling  victims 
ascend  to  ^e  skies,  while  the  wretched  beings  thus  sacr^ced  are 
bound  to  the  burning  pile^  so  that  they  cannot  escape^  or  thrown 
back  again,  half  consumed,  if  their  struggles  should  break  the 
bonds  that  hold  them;  and  drums  and  trumpets,  shouts  and  firan* 
lie  yells,  drown  the  last  dying  groans  with  which  they  yield  up 
their  injured  spirits  unto  death !  This  is  no  fictitious  or  exagge- 
rated ]^ctare«  It  is  happening  every  day  in  some  part  or  other  of 
British  India.  The  pages  of  the  Calcutta  Journal  contain  details 
of  hundreds  of  such  instances;  and  every  ship  that  arrives  from 
India;,  brings  accounts  of  others  still  occurriqg.  Lord  Hastings 
might  have  abolished  the  practice  himself,  by  that  substitution  of 
^  siAq>le  force  **  with  which  he  and  his  predecessors  and  successors^ 
have  all^  at  one  time  or  other,  set  aside  the  law,  to  serve  their  own 
unworthy  purposes  (for  so  we  must  call  the  threatening  and  the 
pmushment  of  Eng^hmen  without  trial).  He  did  no^  do  so;  and 
he  has,  on  this  account  also,  much  to  answer  for. 

We  should  extend  this  article  to  an  undue  length,  were  we  to 
continoe  the  detail.  There  are  few  men  livings  perhaps,  who  have 
occupied  so  high  a  station,  and  enjoyed  such  opportunities,  of  doing 
good,  that  have  so  little  improved  tbem  as  the  Marquess  of  Hast- 
ings; and  b«  may  with  great  truUi  repeat  the  confession— -^^  We 
have  done  those  things  Which  we  ought  not  to  have  done;  and  we 
have  \eh  tmdone  those  things  which  we  ought  to  have  done.''— - 
Such  an  avowal  may  be  made^  perhaps^  by  all  men,  in  ordinary 
matters ;  but  to  repeat  another  maxim  quite  in  point,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  ^'  where  much  is  given,  much  is  also  required,'^ 
and  that  whoever  undertakes  an  important  trust,  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared to  execute  it  in  such  a  manner  as  that  he  may  be  able  to 
yieM  it  up  without  just  eatise  of  reproach* 

Te  sum  up  our  estimate  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings's  charac- 
ter, as  Governor  General  of  India,  we  will  add  but  a  few  lines 
more.  We  believe  that  one  of  the  leading  motives  for  his  ap- 
poitttment  to  th»  post^  was  to  give  a  favourite  nobleman  an  oppor- 
tanity  of  repairing  his  shattered  fortunes ;  and  in  this  it  is  perhaps 
wmaMtAag  to  the  credit  of  his  character  for  one  description  of 
public  integrity^  Aougb  but  little  to  the  praise  of  his  thoughtleH 
ttrejpu^  of  private  obligations,  that  he  has  not  entirely  suc- 
esedcd.  He  went  to  India  to  administer  a  bad  system  of  go- 
v^ramcnty  wMch  he  observed  but  top  fiiithfully,  and  which  he 
has  dona  but  Ktde^  except  in  empty  profesmons  of  Uie  desire,  te 
tefarm.  He  undertook  wars  of  oonqutfst  and  aggrandisement,  as 
Hsll  M  of  atftf^ienee  i  Imd  Aeiifli  he  sh^wW  striUpft  marks  of 
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disinterestedness  as  it  regarded  his  own  pei^nal  emoluments,  he 
makes  it  his  greatest  boast,  and  refers  to  it  even  as  the  standard  of 
the  excellence  of  his  plans,  that  he  acquired  for  the  East  India 
Company,  by  these  conqtiests,  a  considerable  portion  of  treasure, 
which,  however,  he  does*  not  even  pretend  to  have  created j  bat 
merely  occasioned  to  change  hands,  taking  it  from  the  treasury 
of  its  former  possessors,  to  put  it  into  that  of  the  conquerors. 
This  is  the  only  ground  on  which  we  think  him  fairly  entitled  to 
the  pension  he  <^laims;  though  it  is  perhaps  a  little  hard  that  this 
pension  should  come — as  come  it  must,  even  if  piud  out  of  the 
funds  in  Leadenhall-street — out  of  the  wealth  taken  from  others 
without  their  consent,  and  by  a  process  which  subjected  them  all 
to  actual  loss  as  well  as  humiliation. 

We  consider  Lord  Hastings  to  be  a  high-minded  and  chivalrous 
nobleman,  as  far  as  disdain  for  money  on  his  own  account,  and  a  cer- 
tain punctiliousness  of  ceremony  and  courtly  demeanour  towards 
others,  can  deserve  these  epithets.  But  he  is  neither  a  wise,  a  firm, 
nor  a  consistent  statesman.  His  military  career  in  India  was  bril- 
liant and  imposing;  his  civil  administration  possessing  only  one  me- 
rit, that  of  wringing  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  for  the 
benefit  of  his  masters, — a  virtue,  in  which  a  Turkish  pasha  of  a  dis- 
tant province  would  far  surpass  him,  though  he  would  not  apply  it 
so  honestly  to  the  sultan  in  whose  name  he  levied  his  demands.  His 
whole  career,  since  the  end  of  his  campaigns,  has  been  a  tissue  of 
evasions  and  inconsistencies,  quite  unwordiy  a  man  of  the  com- 
monest understanding,  as  every  one  who  has  watched  his  proceed- 
faigs  with  regard  to  the  press  must  have  already  detentiined.  He 
has  a  benevolent  heart,  and  may  even  easily  be  moved  to  tears : 
but  the  cries  of  burning  widows,  piercing  the  flames  that  enve- 
loped them,  never  touched  hb  bosom  with  sufficient  force  to  make 
him  rid  the  world  of  this  abomination*  He  professed  to  admire 
the  noble  spirit  that  could  declare  its  honest  sentim^its ;  and  yet 
he  could  threaten  ruin  to  that  which  he  admired.  He  was  firm 
and  unbending  in  his  treatment  of  those  military  officers  who 
offended  him  by  too  great  a  love  of  freedom ;  and  yet  he  could 
be  easily  turned  firom  his  purpose,  even  in  military  matters,  by  an 
influence  to  which  it  is  amiaUe  and  pardonable  to  submit  in  other 
matters,  but  not  always  safe  or  politic  to  yield  to  in  affairs  of 
state.  He  might  have  been  disposed  to  do  good  (and  the  repeated 
professions  of  this  disposition  in  his  speeches  and  public  declara- 
tions would  seem  to  warrant  the  belief);  but  some  evil  gemus  so 
contrived  events  that  there  were  generally  many  obstacles  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  benevolent  purpose.  He,  perhaps,  some- 
times did  do  good;  but  this  same  evil  genius  often  afterwards 
marred  it.  If  he  had  been  quite  alone,  and  uninfluenced  by  others, 
we  sincerely  believe  his  administration  would  have  been  of  a  very 
differttnt  nauore  :  but  in  a  statesman  holding  so  muk;b  pow€r^  and 
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almoftt  .without  reqxmsibiUty,  the  want  of  firmness  to  resist  wbatr 
ever  atteng^^  may  be  made  to  turn  him  from  lus  purpose  i%  in 
our  view,  as  gi^at  ahlemish  as  the  total  absence  of  the  disposi* 
tion  to  use  it. for  good  etKb.  To  the  mass  subjected  to  his 
power,  its  effects  are  all  that  they  can  estimate.  Neither  they  nor 
we  have  aught  to  do  with  motive.  All  might  have  been  tirell- 
meant  and  undertaken  for  the  best  j  but  the  issue  has  not  justified 
the  hope ;  and  as  it  is  nc^  permitted  us  to  ascribe  evil  results  to> 
bad  intentions,  though  there  is  no  limit  set  to  praise  for  the  oppo- 
site miion  of  beneficial  results  and  good  intentions,  we  must  be 
content  to  suppose  it  the  lot  of  humanity  to  be  fallible,  and  pity 
where  we  cannot  safely  condemn. 

Notwithstanding  all  we  have  siud,  however,  and  we  have  spoken 
with  the  most  unreserved  nncerinr,  we  still  think,  that,  as  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings  has  obtained  undoubted  advantages  for  the 
East  India  Company,  they  ought  to  give  him  a  handsome  provision 
for  his  declining  y^u^ ;  though  we  would  recommend  them  at  the 
same  time  to  have^hie  compassion  upoti  th^  Indian'  people,  from 
whose  industry  all  must  come,  to  whomsoever  they  award  iu 
While  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  our  duty,  as  a  guide  to  future 
Governors,  rather  than  a  help  to  the  pa^t,  who  are  now  beyond  our 
fears  or  our  remonstrance,  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  Marquess 
win  receive  his  pension,  and  that  he  may  live  to  pass  many  years 
of  happiness  in  the  enjojrment  of  it.  We  shall  perhaps  return  to 
his  hook  on  a  future  occasion. 


^       THB  SIRD-CATCHI^n. 

.    {R'9m  Ae  Greek  of  Bi»n,) 

Young  biadsputstiing  in  a  shady  grove, 

A  youth  perc^f  ed  forever-fleetibg  Love 

Fetched  on  a  box-bough ;  and,  cm  coming  near,-* 

For  now  the  Qod  did  as  a  bird  appear,— 

Pleased  he  prepare-to  spread  his  tmsty  net, 

Ai^ii^kywed  L^e,  bat  came  nonearer  yet 

At  length,  indignant,  down  he  threw  the  snare, 

His  master's  home  being  near,  he  hastened' there, 

Told  the  jnischance,  and,  in  the  vale  below. 

Pointed  where  Love  was  sitting  pn  ^  bough. 

His  rtislic  teacher  smiHng  shook  his  head, 

And,  "  JProm  this  bunting  quick  abstain,"  he  said ; 

**  That  bud  pursue  not,  ralher  from  it  fly, 

For  'tis  the  veriest  monster  of  the  sky; 

Happy  thoult  be  tin  in  thy  snare  he  ^1 ; 

But  when  thy  boyish  days  are  past  recall. 

And  thou  art  man,  though  now  he  shuns  thy  way, 

He'll  uninvited  come  wiih  wanton  play, 

And  perch  upon  thy  head,  wi  drive  thy  peace  awav.'^ 
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n  the  Bditot  (ff  the  Ori^nM  Herald. 

SiB.,  Lon4ony  April  1824. 

DtsiRouft  of  not  occupying  too  great  a  space  in  yout  valuable  pub- 
lication, I  confined  myself,  in  my  last  letter,  to  arguments  not  touched 
upon  by  the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review;  but  on  a  subject  Ho  deeply 
iflterastiag  t»  the  commttnity^  it  is  important  t&at  the  facts  thduld  bie 
fiiUy  statMli  and  I  have  theie&ce  to  request  you  will  insert  the  fbliowilig 
exifeact: 

highest  Price*  at  Bellhig  PrifiM  tt 

Hambro'  ud  New  Tortt,  in  IdS9.  E.  t.  Co.'sia]6,liihe  ISSSL 

9ohea  J>.^^^,j<.>.i^ 4  Os.  10J.,>^;».<^>^ 4*.*  ie*  54^ 

Congou.,^^, „ ls»  %d.  »*^^t»*m» ...^^ 2s,  6d«^ 

Campoi ^ ;>»  U.  Odi,  *«^^» df.  5fiL 

Soucnong,.^ *,  Is.  Ad,  .^^,,^,>^,^,,^.^ 4s.  4d, 

Twankay  .rr.rj..Jrrrrrrrrr      \S,    Id,     xr  x...  j.i  xr  r  rxr  xr  rr  r  r  r  rr  -     3S,   4(f. 

Hyson  Skin 1^.  Id, 3s.  Ad. 

Hyson  ^..,,> 2».  6d.  ••*...***^-*-**...****^  4s.  Bd. 

Not  to  multiply  figuresi  I  have  omitted  the  fractional  parts^  and  the 
lowest  prices  at  those  places ;  and  comparing  them  with  the  prices  at 
Gibraltar  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  not  compelled  to  buy  Tea  through 
the  East  India  Company,  I  find,  upon  an  average,  that  we  are  paying  in  this 
country  doable  the  price  of  any  other.  After  this,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
state  that  no  Tea  has  been  exported  for  several  years,  except  to  &ose 
colonies  which  are  compelled  te  take  it  from  us^  and  I  only  mention  it  as 
a  proof  of  the  price  being  so  exorbitant,  as  to  exclude  us  from  a  profitable 
branch  of  commerce,  which,  from  our  capital,  enterprise,  and  connexion 
with  China,  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  command.  The  supply  of  our 
colonies  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  smuggling  from' the  United 
States ;  through  which,  in  Canada,  they  can  obtain  it  cheaper  than  from 
this  country  in  bond,  although  enhanced  in  value  by  the  payment  of  the 
heavy  American  du^. 

The  only  inference,  therefore,  which  can  possibly  be  drawn  frt>m  these 
facts  is,  that  through  the  Monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company,  the 
country  is  pacing  a  most  exorbitant  price  iot  Tea, vcxdusive  of  duty; 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  people  are,  in  consequence,  deprived 
of  this  harmless  luxury ;  and  that  it  is  imperative  upon  Uie  legislature  to 
correct  the  evil. 

If  it  be  asserted  that  the  faith  of  Parliament  has  been  pledged  to  the 
East  India  Company,  until  the  expiration  of  their  charter ;  I  answer,  that 
it  was  not  granted  for  the  oppression  of  the  people,  .and  a  power  is  reserved 
by  which  the  East  India  Company  may  be  compelled  to  ilffoM  a  sufficient 
auf^Iy.  Is  it  to  be  imagined,  that,  at  ^  will  of  the  East  India  Company, 
we  could  be  made  to  pay  double  the  pfesent  price  ?  Yet,  if  their  charter 
is  to  shield  them  from  interference,  t  see  no  security  for  their  not  doing 
so.  The  East  India  Company  are  obtaining  neaiiy  ais  hi|^  prices  for 
their  Teas  now,  as  during  the  wa|,,alth^m^  every  c)uvrg<ft  iiicident  to  its 
importatian  has  been  reduced,  I  should  imagine,  at  least  thirty  per  cent 
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Papen,  raiatiiig  to  t)iia  nibjeot,  haying  h—n  mov«d  £ar  hj  Mr.  Ham«,  I 
lM>pe  $W  tl»  EMi  ladkk  Ckimpaayft  conlracttlbr  sUppii^ 
by  wldch  it  will  be  clearly  pereeired  at  bow  much  chei4)er  a  mle  diey  are 
BOW  ^^arryiog  on  tbii  trade  than  ibnnerly.  The  nature  of  the  ptpoit  will 
be  a  test  of  die  spirit  which  has  actuated  the  Mover,  and  I  hope  he  wlH 
aot  allow  his  interest  as  an  East  India  Proprietor  to  seduce  hun  froM  the 
di^he  owes  to  the  public  as  Member  of  Parliament. 

Were  this  trade  not  a  Mon<^ly,  the  East  India  Company,  as  a  com- 
mercial body,  would  clearly  haTe  a  ri^t  toputup  lor  sale  as  little  a#  they 
cboee;  but  the  case  is  akered  when  they  eiljoy  the  txckmhre  pcivttege  ei 
supplying  the  country  with  what  may  now  be  ooasidered  ahnosl  a  neces- 
sary of  Hfe>  and  the  regular  and  abundant  supply  of  which  wae  one  of  the 
pniMppal  motives  hr  granting  ^ir  charter.  Tbi|t  it  has  been  ragukur  ie 
admitted,  but  regularly  too  little^  and  the  public  roice  now  oaUs  upon 
them  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Hie  quan^  which  was  suficieat  for 
ten  millions  is  not  so  for  fourteen  millions  of  people.  As  the  call  upon 
them,  howeTer,  is  rather  sudden,  and  they  may  not  be  prepared  to  supply 
all  our  wants  at  a  moment,  let  them  begin  by  an  addititmal  deckriAioft 
of  a  million  pounds  eyery  quarter.  I  will  euppose  that  four  millions  more 
sold  in  the  year  would  reduce  the  sale  price  rixpence  per  pound  on  28 
millions,  w^ch  i^ov^  be  n  los^  to  Goyer^mellt,  in  duty»  pf  70O,0OQ£ ;  but 
then  the  duty  on  the  lour  millions  additional  y^ould  be  about  500,000/., 
leaviog  a  balance  of  only  200,000/.,  which  would  be  returned  by  the 
saying  tp  the  people  pf  6d,  per  lb*  in  the  cost,  and  ^<2*  fw  Vk^  d«ty,  or 
1 ,400,000/.  per  annum,  being  expended  in  other  exciseable  artioles,  I  am 
aware  that  this  is  only  asiumptiop,  but  the  «q)ecim.eQt  ought  to  bo  tried ; 
and  let  the  amount  of  duty  receiyed  at  the  end  of  the  year  be  the  crite- 
rion whether  the  quantity  should  he  iriU  further  increased,  ot  reduced  to 
tbo  old  standard.  Surdy  there  cannot  be  a  furnrpropositiosi  than  diii} 
gud  if  not  acceded  to  by  the  East  India  Company,  ft  will  be  aforthst 
^orroboiationofthe  necessity  of  some  alteration.  I  haye  heaid  it  ttsssrtsd^ 
as  a  proof  of  the  quantity  put  up  fei  sale  by  ^  Eest  India  Coopavy 
being  sufficient  ht  the  demand,  that  at  any  tbne  2000  or  3000  chests  of 
tea  may  be  purchased  on  the  maricet;  but  il  is  ealy  a  proof  4mU  at  Am 
piesentttkett  the  oonsumfAida  cannot  be  greatly  increa^  and  the  high 
price  of  Bdhea  tea,  which  is  of  a  quality  hardly  fit  lor  use  hj  ilseH^  show* 
the  demand  for  an  inlerior  aitide,  for  the  pwpose  of  rediiehig  ^  finer 
sorts  to  a  price  approaching  nearer  to  the  consume/a  abitify  to  pay. 

The  £«tt  hkJjk  Company's  decimation  ol  tea  fiw  the  June  sab,  is 
rather  an  esrtraordinaiy  one.  They  haye  iacMaeed  the  quantity  of  Bohea 
100,000  lb.,  and  Twankay  dO,0001b.,  both  of  winch  haye  been  highst, 
eonqparatiydy,  than  other  kinds;  and  considering  that  the  East  lndi» 
Conmny  are  actually  dejpendent  tupan  former  arriyale  fsv  ih»  mmfy 
whidi  th<^  have  dechored  tor  safe»  the  act  is  enkiUed  te  ajypiobatioa,  w&e- 
ther  originatjlngin  deference  to  puUio  opintoa,  or  in  their  own  untla«ed 
eenseofiun^pnie^.  The  diminntkm  of  the  qtttntky  of  Congou,  5O,00OUm. 
isin  a  directly  eppoate  spirit;  and  when  it  is  known  that  the  East  UU* 
Cempajsy  haye  a  two  yvA  tittck  of  this  sort  on  hand,  and  the  ayerage 
price  has  been  oihanced  eyery  sale  for  somo  time  passed,  it  appeara  ofK 
posed  to  their  own  interest,  and  stiM  more  wgust  to  the  pobMc 

ToappeuetiHtFnUiepiBdy  thckadyocatea  ef  the  Ea#t  India  CompaayV 
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momfp€lyfnBm'mukpfeB,89J6dHidb^  Maswtt'toiihefoBffma%qiM^ 
Wbf  sboiild  the  price  in  EDgland,  exclusive  of  duty,  be  doable  what  kLu 
m  ereiy  olher  country  ?<— Why  ahookl  tbe  consumjption  be  Btationary,  widi 
Ml  inereaMd  population  and  taste  for  tea? — ^Why  cannot  tbe  East  India 
Conpany  aferd.to.sell  it. cheaper,  idien  their  officers  can  make  aprofit 
Wdi  iStt  East  India  Company's  deduction  of  271,  6s.  8d.  percent,  on  tbe 
il^U^g  price,  equal  to  100  per  cent,  on  tbe  cost  [vice,  aiMl  valuing  their 
tonnage  at  50/.  per  ton? — Why  should  tbe  difference  of  charges,  in  war 
'  a^d  peace,,  make  no  difiereape  in  price  to  the  consumers?  UntiL  they 
ca&  give  a  satia&ctory  solui^oa  dF'diese  queries,  it;  will  be  useiess  foe 
Ihem  U>  raise  ^  cry  of  an  '^ignorant  impatience  of  taxation^'^'or  of  a 
dMiretQ  destroy  aU^  vcxsted  rights ;  ^  public  have  also  ri^ts  to  be  ma|n- 
^ainsd,  and?  in  dus  instance^  I  think  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  the 
arni^fower  can  b6  p^eily  exercised  in  dieir  behalf,  if  milder  mesiiiiEeB 
prove  unavailing. 

Though  of  minor  importance,  there  is  yet  one  other  view  of  die  Tea 
tmde>  which  demands  the  attentbn  of  Government,  and  if  not  intruding 
too  much  on  your  limits,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  bringing  it  under 
tbe  notice  of  your  r^sudev.   .' 

Putting-upPriceatE.I.Co.'sSale.  SelBog  Price. 

per  lb,  ftr  lb, 

Bohea Iff.  6d,  ; >,>  2|.  6d.    a    2«.6d, 

Congou   ....,..,/ gff.  2rf.   a  2s.  4rf.  ^  2s.  S}d.        3s.  Sd. 

Campoi   .,.;, 2s.  9d.     December«««  3s.  2fd.         3*.  10i</. 

Souchopg,,^>,^,„  3*.  Od. „>.;  'ds.  9id,        4s.  lOd. 

Twankay ,  2s.  5d.  ^..^.^...^.^..^^  3s.  eld.        3s.  lOd. 

Hyson  ,,..,^ 3s.  Od.  a  4s.  Od ^  4^.  2d.  5s.  9d. 

I  ask  no  stronger  proof  of  my  assertion,  that  the  East  India  Company 
do  not  daclare  Tea  enough  far  the  consumpdon  of  the  country,  than  the 
abdve  statement  affords.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  £ite  bayefs  would 
give  the  advance  iqwn  the  putdng-up  price,  if  the  suj^y  were  adequate 
to  the  demand ;  but  they  are  driven  !to  it  by  cbmpedtion :  and,  on  the 
^>ther  hand,  th^  Eaat  In<tia  Company  would  not  put  up  the  Tea  at  prices 
whicbthe^could  not  aft>id  to  take;  It  is  therefore  a  mockery  to  put  up 
Bohfeaat  U.6d.  when  there  is  a  moral  certainty  dxat  it  will  fetch  its.  6d. ; 
and  howefver  it  nay, answer  to  deceive  tbe  pul^c  into  a  belief  of  the 
qioderate  expectadons  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  yeil  is  too  thin 
not  to  be  seen  through. 

. :  9y  the  Aa  4  Geo.  4.  cap.  80.  sec.  9:  iT  is  raovided,  ^  That  nodnng 
therein  contained  shall  antluHoe  any  of  his  Ma^jesty^s  sntjecls,  other 
^han  the  said  Company,  or  perikms  properly  beensed  hy  diem,  to  cany 
on  trade  or  traffic  with  tbe  dominions  -of  the  Emperor.  ofChma,  or  to 
export  or  inq[>ort  £rom  or  to  any  ports  or  places  within  or  without  .the 
limits  of  die  said  Company's  Charter,  any  tea,  or  in  am^  manner  to 
trudtor  tmffic  in' tea:'  Aikd,  by  a  prior  Act,  I  believe,  any  veasd 
{»ttnd  on  the  high  seas,  having  on  Iward  nuke  than  si?^  pounds  of  tea, 
or  one  pound  for  the  use  of  6acb  person,  is  liaUe  to  'aeszore  and  amfisoL* 
Ilea.  The  effect  of  theae  restricdbns  b  ei^irely  to  exclude  our  shipping^ 
£rom  the  canyipg  trade  in  diis  article ;  for,  as  I  undemtand  them,  no 
Bridsh  vessel  can  carry  a  chest  of  tea,  impoited  info  Gibraltar  l^  aa 
Amfriaaa  vesfel,  up  the  Mediterraatan^  or  ^  aity  odiorpttt  of  t^imld. 
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In  tin  same  manner  lio  tea  c^  be  conveyed  to  or  from  an y  Interme^aio 
places  in  the  East  indies,  or  the  AmericM,  by  British  ships,  without  tho 
special  leave  of  the  Company,  whiph  they  taik^  special  care  not  to  grant. 
Of  what  oAe  la  all  diis  jealousy  ?  or  what  terror  riwold  the  traffic  strike 
into  tbe  hearts  of  the  Hoaoimible  Directors  ?  unless  ^e  inauspieiottS 
tens  of  guxipowder,  applied  to  one  description^  has  led  them  to  imagine 
tiiat  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ^e.  If  it  be  intended  to  prevent 
smuggling  into  this  country,  it  is  altogether  nugatoryj  as  the  smugglers  * 
can  be  supplied  from  the  opposite  coast  on  very  moderate  terms];  and 
American  vessels  can  hover  round  the  coast  (k  Ireland,  within  a  cer- 
tain distance,  and  discharge  any  ^uantilhr  without  fear  of  molestitioD. 
It  can  never  be  the  wish  of  the  East  India  Company  to  throw  un- 
nec^Maiy  impediments-  in  the  way  of  British  commerce,  nor  exclude 
British  sid)jecib9  from  participating  in  a  trade  which  {omfpan.  can  it 
prasent  ecsdusiveiy  pursue.  The  East  India  Company  have  oever  at- 
tonpced  the  supply  of  foreign  countries  diemselves,  and  have^theref<Hre 
no  motive  to  prevent  their  countrymen,  except  from  an  apprehension  that 
their  resort  to  Canton  may  lead  to  an  interruptioxrof  tb^  oWn  trade*  If 
a  plan  there£>re  should  be  devised^by^hich  ibSM  very  remote  Contingency 
can  be  provided  against,  their  only  objection  woiild  be  temoved,  and  I 
cannot  doubt  that  the  invidious  restrictions  would  be  taken  off. 

Let  the  East  India  Conqmny  rettdn  their  privil^i^  of  suppTyipg  this 
comitry  with  tea,  bat  in  a  more  liberal  manner ;  allow  British  veesds  to 
be  tbe  cafners  of  tea  from  one  part' of  the  world  to  the  other,  save  only    ^ 
to  our  own  hallowed  ground ;  and  until  the  experiment  is  tried,  continue 
to-exdude  them  frt>m  the  ports  of  China. 

On  the  fi^  view,,  of  this  proposition,  it  would  appear  diat  fto^van- 
tage  could  be  derived  from  the  concession ;  but  to  wofile  conversapi  with 
the  trade  nothing  would, be  easier  than  to  obtain  abundant  supplies  of 
tea  without  a  direct  conununicatipn  with  China^  The  East  India  Com- 
pany allow  country  ships  to  trade  between  India  and  China,  for  the 
pinpose  of  di^Msiugof  the  siii^phU  ptokiu^e  of  their  own  territories,  and 
bringing  bacl^  the  small  quanttey  of  tea.  Sec,  required  ior  the  consumption 
of  IndUi;  but  these  vessisls  can  seldom  obtain  a  fiiQ  lading  home,  and 
consequei^  would  fill  up.  with  tea  to  be  delivered  at  Singapore  or  in 
India,  from  whence  it  would  be  exported  to  South  America,  the  West 
India  Islands,  ai^  Eun^,  in  British  vessels.  Or  the  Chinese  junks 
would  bring  down  their:  tea  to  Singapore,  retum.freighted  with  British 
manufrictures,  and  in  aU  porobabili^  take  tetifokL  the  aniount  which  we 
now  send  by  the  Company *^s  ships.  There  is  nothing  chimerical  in  this 
idea;  for  we  know  that  the. Chinese  junks  traverse  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  ^sarfy  tea  down"  toSiam  ;■  smd  -the  saring  of  the  TChinese 
port  chaigte  would  be  equal  to  th^  freight  on  their  jui&s. 

By  tfai6  method,  all  apprehension  of  quatr^  between  ihie  natives  and 
private  traders  would  be  ouieted ;  the  countiy  ships,  now  rotting  in  port, 
would' tnd  employment ;  British  ships  would  have  a  new  carrying  trade 
(Jpened  to  them ;  and  our  taianufru^tores  a  more  extended  market.  But 
siippose  that  the  expectations  which  I  hav^  .formed  are  not  realised ;  is 
it  nodii]^  to -have  removed  the  invidious  d^tinctibn  whi^h  i«  now  made 
in  £ivour  of  fbteign  sliipping?  Would  not  the  East  India  Company 
gun  popularity,  wi&put  expewe,  or  the  loss  of  a  single  advantMe  to 
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ft  /iMftow^tpMriStav- 

]N)t^^^  1^4  i^l  ipoTf  8Q  in  a  pubuQ  boaja  not  one  of  whme  Direo^ 
Vm  iii4ivkiHatljf  but  must  9pum  it.  AU  that  appear*  neoes^a^  is,  that 
H^  SUf^  Iw^  C^mfn^yf  umM  ityail  thems^vea  v£  the  power  gnuE^t^ 
]ff  Aot  of  ParlianKiUt,  aw  issue  Ucei^ces  for  Biitiah  ships  to  tri^e  in  te9, 
t^  wr  other  <Hmiitiy  thao  ihis ;  it  is  a  measure  at  puce  so  jju^t  an4  poUtiC;i 
4lttM  bofw  19  Uk  &4  opportunity  for  g^tuitous  concession  will  not  he, 
9tl«m4  tailQfW'  P«  B.  P. 


IW)JWJ  WAR  spw, 

(^r%phrase  (^«^  19^1^  9od^,  or  Ode,  vrlttoa  Ia  the  Bril  Ba^sl^  laDfuare.  aii4 
*  di^cdvered  n  ti^e  cummerbA&d  er  sasli  of  a  nudanie  cmeftain,  wko  had  nUea 

diuiar  aoMlBkliaMhlMtVMn  the  fpe^oaters  aad  a  deratinym  of  eur  ca-' 

vsk^  m  I«dtB#  dniiag  tbf  hHl  QWpalffu 

M9XJ11T  and  awajl  Hark,  the  nuquraV  lQ^d  cejl, 
5i4s  the  wf  q\4tw  labour,  the  phieftain  his  hall ; 
fi^^  Ipob  ai^  ^we^t  voices  awhil^  in\ist  giro  way 
To  li^  9m^  of  t|^  9pear^  and  the  war-cpUrser^  uel^^h. 

Hiq  kaffeist  ihatt  tremblei  whq  view  from  aftir 
Qur  cojE^^u^crown'd  banner,  like  Buehram'st  red  fttar; 
Ahtf  Jbf-  to  the  ships,  whence  they  treacherously  ca^ie 
To  rob  us  of  glory,  to  clothe  us  in  shame. 

Would  they  tyack  ou^  bold  mareh,  let  them  looi^  where  on  hi|^ 
Our  war-fire'B  ref)ec^A  hangs  red  hi  the  ^j : 
An  Iris  of  hope  to  the  free  and  the  brave, 
A  m^t€K>r  of  fear  t^  the  coward  and  stare. 

Let  the  MusuhaMtn  ris«,  with  hie  cild  battle  cry, 
Fbr  the  glad  hour  of  freedom  and  vengeaikce  k  nigh; 
V  Let  hhn  I3iink  <m  the.8e^ylre  his  ferefi^ers  swayed. 
And  the  might  of  past  ages  shall  rest  on  his  Uade. 

WUl  the  fiery  itjpool  hear  the  trumpet  that  nngs 
With  a  aatioa'a  ai^Mal  to  the  ofiqprmg  of  kings,! 
Nor  rash  to  the  field,  like  his  piroud  sires  of  oU^ 
The  vanguard  of  valour,  aadgu^ieof  thehoUt 

Booadl  aanndtQh(»rie!  Ymk\  tl^ l^Md  daw^ hoiof 
And  the  i^h  of  im|»tience  gives  gaHai^  rcup^^ 
hiardi  I  and  the  tru9>p  of  our  Duirahs  shall  roU, 
{ike  a  frntrcpmiiMr  alomeit  t^e  infide)>  souL 

■   ■■         ■    ■!  ■■■!■    ■■,■.■■■  I      J.n"      J,    iji>'  <  .    '.jr.'  ■    "J  iji  f]"i^       '.'■'■''  ■ 

*  ludiiB  dnwb 

t  (<Heri41ytmbcH^nreri^lafid^ateinQfrc^^ 
timtMebammedaos,  f^d  idoh^rs,  to  the  en^es  of  tbdr  respectire  crMs. 

X  The  pWet  Mars. 

§  The  ralpools  arethekfaurtp  and  waiekNr  exit  aiMag  the  Hiodaos :  awl  tnm 
thejsm  of  Waclssi^  thel^tt  apiii  toMiit  ilpi^^ 
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8KirrcHi!s  IN  mBiA. 


ment;  Civil  and  Military  Establishments;  Characters  of  the  Burth 
]^an,  and  Customs  of  the  Native,  Inhabitants,  By  William  Huggins, 
London^  1824.    8ro.;>p.  237. 

SiHCB  tbe  publicatioii  ci  Mre.  GreiiamV  JMrnal  of  a  Rciitdetiot  ki 
ladia,  we  hare  had  ii6  pofmlar  work  on  tho  matmem  tfiiSkb  fian^eali 
hikiMtaiitt  of  that  comitty :  and  our  i^stimation  of  the  book  &ow  before 
us,  ifi  not  9uch  as  to  induce  a  belief  thajt  tbis  will  eypi  become  as  pepidar 
as  that  o/Mn.  Grabam's  was  ia  iifcs  day.  tlie  wntei>  aaud^  soma  tl^Dgl 
that  are  aMfal  wifiA,  tm^  hm  asJced  i^  aiveh  tbat  is.asiitud  aiMl  Ms^i 
and  the  defectiTe  style  and  airangement  of  the,  whole,  is  such  as  to 
noder  ft  a  taak  of  ttostnaU  lab^u^  to  ^t«ei^  ^it>i^  the  ▼t>Iuine  without 
atfBrmpdofit.  We  ha?e  doae  this,  ia  exeeuti6il  o^  a  duty,  biit  not  in  en« 
jeymeat  of  a  i^easore :  and  with  &  vie#  to  spate  bthen  the  toH  ef  seek- 
ingte  tfaa  few  grate  aflddit  a  pirolusion  of  ehai;  ifte  shall  pn)de«d  t6 
sire  the  oudibes  of  the  subfects  treated  of,  With  occasiottlBd  {>aisag^  bf 
ths  wot)^  hsslf ;  so  that  this  reader  fiaay  be  possessed,  in  &  Ahall  compasl, 
of  the  piittc^pal  inlbrmatida  ^oatain^  in  tira  whole.  We  are  aware  thai 
this  is  ODotraty  t»  tte  usual  practice  of  retiewhag ;— *but  leaving  te  thos^ 
ptthlieatioQs,  w^eh  are  exdtisitefy  devoeed  tb  party ''piUposes,  the  task 
of  praising,  or  oondefianing  in  the  gross,  accoiding  to  the  religious  an^ 
pofitisal  s<Mtfimisttts  prdieAsed  by  tiie  writeridf  ^  wotks  retiew^,  axid  iii 
titter  disn^|;afd  of  theif  fM  medts:  we  shall,  aiteast,  endeavour  on  this^ 
aftd  on  all  6th^  dceasions,  to  give  a  ftdr  and  impa^ti^l  accouht  of  tbe 
several  pu^eations  that  may  faH  under  out  notice,  n^tW  refiising  prais^ 
nor  ^paring  censure  where  dther  mav  appear  to  us  to  be  due. 

The  mode  chosen  l^  the  aiithdr  of  "  Sketches  in  India,"  for  tiie  com^ 
mumcadon  of  his  sentiments  on  the  state  of  society  in  that  6ount)ry^  iA 
that  ^  fumUar  ietleta ;  a  design  which,  When  WeQ  e^tteuted,  has  pecu- 
liar ^annst  but  at  ths  same  tuofie,  one  which  is  tt^  frequently  used  as  i 
covering  ibr  indolence,  or  incapacitr,  and  often  there&re  exhibiidng  thi6 
gfeateet  defeds  in  infiMrmation  and  arrangement,  tn  this  respect  vr^ 
legaid  the  lectefS  ih  question,  as  rarely  or  ever  Evincing  the  bfeautiei 
whifth  often  beam,  with  peculiar  grace,  through  the  fttmuiaf  epistles  of 
friends  \  thodgh  on  the  other  haM  they  ftirnidiL  innumerable  iustances  of 
tarelessneBS,  pedantry,  and  bad  taste  combined. 

the  first  letter  in  the  collection  ^ves  a  me^igr^  and  ftebli^  descHptioii 
of  the  enfranoe  to  the  river  Hoogly,  and  the  apprbach  tp  Calcutta;  &nd 
as  Ukoi^  it  wens  intended  that  the  reader  6hotud  havts  an  early  proof  of 
that  entire  absence  of  Sfnthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  improvement  which 
distniguisbei!  the  author*^  mind,  he  makes  ^d  aflmtloti  to  one  of  ihn  most 
benevolent  and  public-spirited  undertakings  of  modern  timfes-'-the  (iultiva- 
isn  of  Sailor  island^^-apparently  but  for  tile  purpose  of  expre^g  nil 
Ado^SaanflM  Off  fts  success.  ^ 

Th^  teeond  Utter  ftirniA^  an  illustratiOxl  of  lh6  hottoiiK  ^tdidH^  far, 
fUb  ^ItiXtm  ai  td  Ihe  ^«cufiitf  duties  of  the  BtigtiiA  dottirhtnent  find  QA 
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04  «  Sketchei\in  India. 

no  dcmbt,  of  tlie  obMnratiofi  of  Burice,  during  the  dme  of  Warren  Haa- 
tings,  that  if  the  English  were  to  lose  their  possessions  in  India,  they 
woold  leare  behind  them  no  traoe  of  the  country  having  ever  been  occur 
pied  by  a  drUised  race  of  conquerors :  and  he  embodies  this  thought  on 
the  very  first  occasion  of  his  seeing  und  deecriMng  the  Oovernment-lMMUPe 
at  Calcutta.  *      . 

'  This  marntficettt  structure,  which  would  not  sink  hi  a  comparison  wtth  most 
palaces  in  Europe,  o^es  its  rise  to  the  priocely  dUposttion  of  Marquess  W^esley. 
Settioff  aside  tlie  royal  pakMS  in  London,  which  do  not  comptte  with  this,  I  liave 
teen  fSke  TbuiUeries  and  palace  of  VersallltfB,  and  think  neither  of  than  equals  ' 
the  GevenuMnt-lMmse  in  unifiMini^  and  m^esty  of  design ;  the  buildmc  of  it  is 
said  to  have  cost  upwards  of  a  miHion  sterling,  and  to  have  eiLcited  considerable 
discontent  at  the  India  House.  1  shall  here  observe,  if  the  Blast  India^Company 
•re  so  mercenaiy  as  to  deny  the  expenses  necessary  for  erecting  magnificent 
hiidid&iigs,  their  eaifnre  may  endure,  aad  may  perish  without  leaving  a  trace  of 
its gfiiwur  behind^  or  mark^to  show  the  tide  ot  its  prespcriqr«  P*<>* 

Thegreat  objects  of  foreign  conquest,  and  the  true  symbols.of  pm^ 
ri^,  aj^pear  to  this  ^ter  to  be  the  erection  of  great  pubUc  buikUnga.  ' 
Other  authors  have  regarded  such  monUQients  as  generally,  recording 
the  wretchedness  of  the  people  who  reaJ^ed  them,, and  the  yanity  or  des- 
potism of  those  for  w&ose  gratification  they  were  raised.  The  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  and  the  cavemed  temples  of  India,  have  been  generaUy  consi- 
dered as  monuments  of  useless  labour,  wrung  j&om  an  already  impove- 
rished, and  therefore  abject  people.  To  be  consistent,  however,  this 
writer  ought  to  regard  the  excavations  at  Elephanta,  Salaette,  and 
Ellora,  with  the  innumerable  monuments  of  ancient  superstition  existing 
ihrou^ut  India,  as  proofs  of  a  higher  degree  of  civilizadon  and  pros- 
perity than  even  the  Govemmeat-hpuse  at  Calcutta,  the  erection  of 
whichy  must  have  cost  much  less  labour  and  expense  than  many  of  the 
monuments  alluded  to.  If  he  h^  read  the  History  of  India  with  aiqr 
attention,  he  must  have  known  that  there  could  be  no  criterion  of  gran- 
deur and  proq>erity  more  fallacions  than  this.  To  erect  the  Government- 
house  at  Cakuttft  it  is  admitted  that  a  milli<m  sterling  was  required  of 
the  Company.  From  whence  could  this  fund  be  rai^d,  but  from  the 
source  wluch  simplles  all  its  demands — a  portion  of  the  {property  or  labour 
of  the  peqde  of  India,  in  the  shape  of  revenue  firom  the  sdl,  and  duties 
on  conunerce?  It  could  be  no  groat  benefit  to  the  native  inhabitants  to 
have  to  furnish  this  million  ;  yet  it  is  they  who  must  ultimately  pay  the 
expense  of  such  edifices.  If  a  million  were  taken  firom  them  for  the  con- 
atrucdon  of  bridges  and  roada ;  for  the  embankment  of  rivers ;  clearing  of 
unhealthy  spots,  as  at  Saugor ;  enacting  wise  laws ;  establishing  schools ; 
or  pfomotiBg  any  other  object,  from  which  benefits  might  return  to  them 
in  their  own  generation,  and  descend  with  increased  force  to  their  chfl^  ^ 
dren,  they  might  readily  spare  it,  and  all  parties  would  reap  the  advantage 
of  such  an  oiiday.  But  the  magnificent  palace  at  Calcutta,  which  it  cost 
them  a  million  to  erect,  will  not  return  to  them'  or  their  descendants  a 
single  benefit  of  any  description  whatever,  unless  the  annual  demand  of 
snore  money  for  its  embellishment  and  repairs  can  be  so  considered. 
That  the  Governor  should  have  a  public  residence,  and  a  handsome  and 
commodious  one,  will  not  be  disputed;  but  that  the  displeasure  of  a 
Trading  Company  at  a  servant  of  theirs  paying  too  large  a  i»ice  for  the 
gratificatioQ  of  his  personal  vanity,  should  be  uiqged  against  them  aa  a 
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r^pottcb;  is  an  idea  that  could  only  have  arisen  in  a  confused  imaf^ation. 
We  continue  the'  author's  remarks  :-^ 

What  has  dkthi^uished  the  conquests  of  tbe  Greeks  an8  RomaiM  from  those 
of  Timor  and  Zing^bis  Khan  ? — ^What  but  the  arts,  the  iroprovements,  the  civiliaa- 
tion,  and  the  monuments  which  time  has  not  been  able  to  destroy,  but  after  a 
hfae  ofja^ea  remain  to  escite  our  emulation,  and  histiyct  our  mtnds.  Palmyra 
stdi  towers  amidst  the  desert,  and  speaks  the  magnificence  of  Zenohia,  whilst 
^  track  of  Timur  is  not  aeen  upon  the  sand — his  armies  annihilated  and  minified 
wHk  the  do^  If  the  Company,  from  another  motive,  from  a  spirit  of  avarice, 
walk  in  tbe  track  of  this  waStar,  and  refuse  to  impress  a  single  stamp  of  greatness 
upon  tbe  empire  they  bare  seixed,  ^eir  conduct  b  much  more  cumaUe.  They 
tre-not  Tartars  of  tbe  desert,  but  men  instructed  in  the  arta  of  ciTilized  Bfe— in 
the  Ustory  of  pMt  ages,  aware  of  the  duties  which  attach  to  rule  and  imnrcrve- 

r  Jeviate 


I  due  to  their  empire ;  if,  then,  from  the  wretched  love  of  gold,  they  deviate 
ftom  these*  their  conduct  ia  highly  censurable.  The  Marquess  had  collected 
materials  at  Barrackpore  for  erecting  another  magniftcent  buikTmg  there,  and 
had  commenced  the  foundations  when  his  govemmeot  expired.  In  consequence 
of  the  avarice  i  have  condemned,  this  design  was  riven  up  by  Ins  successors^  and 
Lady  Uastiags  erected  a  greenhouse  from  the  negkcted  pile.  .p.  6,  7. 

If  the  avarice  of  the  Company  were  never  displayed  in  a  more  ob- 
jectionaUe  manner  than  their  refusing  to  sanction  the'  erection  of  expen* 
sive  and  useless  edifices,  their  conduct  would  be  worthy  of  praise,  it  ia 
one  thing  to  desolate  provinces,  as  was  done  by  Timbur  and  Zenghis 
Khan,  and  another  to  abstain  from  studding  it  with  idle  monuments  of 
pomp  and  magnificence.  In  this,  the  (Company  are  undoubtedly  right : 
the  monuments  which  they  erect,  should  be  more  worthy  of  en%htened 
men';  they  should  introduce  the  skiU,  capital,  and  industry  of  their 
counti^tnen  freely  into  India ;  they  should  teach  their  subjects, the  useful 
arts  of  life;  frame  new  laws;  encourage  the  diffusion  of  intelligence; 
and  change  the  whole  character  of  the  people,  befrue  they  think  of  j>a- 
laces  and  public  buildings.  The  Hindoos,  under  the  Brahmins,  are  not 
more  barbarous  than  were  the  people  of  England  under  their  Druids  in 
Roman  days :  but  as  the  English  are  now  much  more  capable  of  speedily 
changing 'the  character  of  a  conquered  people,  by  the  introduction  of 
knowledge  among  them,  than  were  the  Komans  at  the  conquest  of  Bri* 
tain ;  so  they  might,  had  they  aeted  wisely,  have  even  by  this  time  wrought 
as  great  an  improvement  in  the  people  of  India  under  their  rule,  as  Uie 
English  underwent  from  the  time  of  the  conquest,  to  the  middle  ag^  of 
our  history.  That  they  have  not  done  so,  is  a  foul  and  deep  reproach: 
but  it  is  even  yet  hot  too  late  to  begin.  Let  them  open  their  dominions 
freely  to  th^  colonization  of  EngUsl^neii ;  revise  the  laws,  or  have  a  new- 
code;  and  restore  the  freedom  of  the  press.  If  they  would  but  do  this, 
10  twenty  yean  India  would  make  a  greater  advance  in  civilization  than 
she  has  done  during  the  two  centuries  that  she  has  been  subject  to  the 

0  dtominion  of  difiiorent  powers  in  Europe. 

In  the  third  letter,  the.  author  attempts  an  account  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  several  Governors  General,  from  Warren  Hastings 

'  to  Lord  Moira :  and  in  attempting  to  palliate  the  crimes  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  former,  he  has  some  remarks  which  are  worth  transcribing,  if  only 
iff  other  collaTtaral  suggestions,  to  which  they  are  likely  to  give  rise  in  the 
nund  of  the  reader : 

The  Rohilla,  war,  seizure  of  Benares,  death  of  Rajah  Nondcomar,  and  annul* 
ment  of  the  Bengal  leases,  are,  I  think,  the  chief  points  on  which  his  conduct 
has  been  attacked.    1  rtiaU  not  plead  in  his  defienc^  those  intrigues  which  are  so 
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prevaleot  ia  aa  iQidian  cabuMt,  and  are  known  only  to  the  acton,  tiioie  uafibkia* 
Sons  which  roused  his  hostility.  I  shall  not  defend  his  wars  on  the  score  of  jut.- 
tice,  for  it  is  a  test  to  which  no  conquerors  have  been  subjected,  but  look  simply 
to  consequences ;  the  acquisitions  \m  made  added  consistency  to  our  posqeitions ; 
gave  them  the  ^ape  and  form  of  a  connected  empire;  cave  them  stabiUl^.  II 
we. censure  his  conduct,  why  do  we  retain  them  ?  Why  have  we  an  empire  m* 
India  at  all  ?  We  have  no  natural  right;  we  diU  not  purchase  it ;  we  have  con- 
quered it  Warren  Uastiogs  added  rich  provinces  to  our  empire ;  we  retain  them  ; 
we  glory  in  them ;  we  reap  advantages  from  them  ;  and  shall  we  arraigu  at  a 
culprit  the  man  who  procured  them  for  us  ?  If  Eu^land  did  net  wish  to  be  graM* 
fill  to  her  benefactor,  she  should  not  have  ruined  hmi ;  if  she  wished  to  awoid  tba 
odium  entailed  by  ^ose  acquisitions,  she  should  have  restored  them»  iottead  of 
exhibiting  a  mock  resentment  against  the  man  who  procured  tbem»  whilat  the 
provinces  acquired  by  .bis  talents  and  political  ability,  are  esteemed  a  precious 
dowry.  It  was  not  generous  to  brandish  the  rod  of  correction  above'hi*  bead, 
who  drew  forth  a  jewel,  valued  as  the  brightest  in  her  coronet;  which  blaaeft  en 
her  brow,  and  aoouses  her  of  ingratitude,   p.  15—^7, 

Thfiee  queatioQS  may  he  better  answered  by  the  East  India  Company 
than  by  ourselyef.  We  are  no  admirers  of  the  manner  in  which  oor 
Indian  efaipire  was  acquired,  any  more  than  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
at  present  governed.  Let  those  who  approve  of  both,  solve  the  difficulty 
wMch  the  author  starts.  We  pass  on  to  the  brief  mention  made  of  Loid 
Hailings:  where,  after  animadverting  on  the  Nepaul  war,  which  the 
author  conceives  his  Lordship  to  have  undertaken  from  mere  views  of  am* 
bition  aiid  personal  aggrandisei^ent,  he  says — 

His  Iflordship  in  this  war  displa^d  eatensive  military  capacity*  aad  his  opera- 
lions  were  planned  with  a  degree  of  wisdom  and  skill  that  do  hi^  credit  to  bis 
talents.  In  his  civil  conduct,  bis  Lordship  observed  that  moderation  and  regard 
fer  liberty,  which,  during  the  course  of  a  loog'life,  he  ha?  utiifortaly  professed. 
He  eancelied  those  resnrictions  which  had  been;  before  his  time,  imposed  on  the 

E,  and  by  eaablhig  the  inhabitants  of  India  to  write  thnr  jentimenis  freel§^ 
lone  an  important  service  to  the  community.    In  short,  if  we  could  blot  th^ 
LUl  war  out  of  Lord  Hastinrs^s  admthistration,  his  conduct  in  other  respects 
Would  enable  ns  to  pronounce  htm  a  great  and  good  man.  p.  24. 

The  fallacy  of  the  «Mni6AS  which  preirail  respeetisg  Lord  Haslio^s't 
conduct  towards  the  Indian  press*  is  so  mbobieToas  that  it  can  nerer 
be  too  frequently  exposad.  The  restnotiona  imposed  on  the  press  before 
his  Lordship's  gorerameat,  were  those  of  a  direct  cenaorahip^  which  com- 
pelled all  writers  (except  the  most  dangerous  class,  the  Indo-British)  Co 
submit  their  writings  to  the  Chief  Secretary  be^re  they  could  appear 
in  print  This  was  abolished  by  Lord  Hastings,,  and  infinite  credit  taken 
by  himself  fer  this  pretended  Ub^ratity.  We  say  preiendsd^  from  the 
deepest  cenvictioni  after  sdl  tbat  Jias  since  transpired^  that  the  admii%« 
tion  of  fr«e  discussion^  so  often  and  so  nncquivocally  professed  by  Lord 
Hastings,  could  haTQ  head,  no  found Ittion  in  truth ;  and  that  the  sole 
obj^t  of  expressing  it  at  all,  was  to  obtain  praise,  for  what  he  must 
have  known  in  his  heart,  was  not  in  ^slightest  dsgree  deserved.  We 
were  among  the  first  tQ  extpl  the  apparent  magnanimity  of  the  Noble 
Marquess,  believing,  in  the  simplicity  of  good  frthh,  that  all  he  said  was 
truly  and  sincerely  meant  to  be  made  fab  role  of  action.  Ia  it  possible, 
however,  that  any  man  can  admit  that  *^  Lord  Havtinga  has  done  <iB 
the  words  of  the  author)  an  important  service  to  the  Indian  commanityy 
by  enabling  the  inhabitants  of  India  to  YmtQ  freely  y*  when  this  same 
'<  liberator  "  of  the  Indian  prcte  avows,  repeatedly,  that  be  had  hin^sal^ 
wix^  ha  a2)0Udi€4  tbe  conaorsbipi  framed  other  Md  BieregAUiAg.iKatgi€fr 
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tk»a  otf  paUic  diteMrioii^  wUdi  potitmly  prohibited  idl  alloatoii  t»tk« 
ffoblie  conduct  of  public  men  in  India,  and  Ae  examination  of  the  only 
subjects  which  it  was  of  any  importance  to  discuss  as  relating  to  the 
-jamiediate  yiterwts  of  the  country  itself?*  Can  it  be  believed  that 
lord  Hasdmi  deservea  ipniae  £or  perautting  men  to  write  freely,  when 
hb  Mmself  threatens  immediate  banishment,  wkhout  ti^al,  to  any  one 
-who  shoold  dare  to  exercise  this  proffered  privilege  on  any  subject  which 
he  chose  to  prohihit?  It.  might  with  just  aa  much  truth  be  said,  that 
lioid  KHenharoi^  yanied  the  privilege  to  EngUshmen  lo  stab  avdmaisi 
tMr  neighbours  with  impunity,  when  be  muned  bur  celebrated  act 
-whidi  fixes  the  punishment  that  every  man  should  receive  who  fentui^d 
to  try  Uu^  experiment  on  his  fellows.  An  act  declaring  forgery  to  be 
puniebrfile  wkh  death,  might  as  well  be  called  an  act  to  allow  the  fnt 
eommiSBion  of  fctfgoy,  as  regulations  subjecting  a  man  to  banishmeDt 
for.  writing  his  sentiments  on  any  prohibited  topi^,  could  be  caUed  per- 
outtiDg  men  to  write  their  sentiments  freely.  They  might  do  so,  no 
doubt,  as  a  highwayman  may  present  a  pistol  to  a  traveller's  ear,",  but  ihey 
wouM-do  so  at  dieir  peril :  and  the  former  would  not  be  moM  certain 
of  bmg  hanged,  if  convicted  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  by  the  verdict 
of  a  jury,  than  the  latter  would  be  aure  of  transportation,  withoutthe^ 
intorvention  ef  ai^  form  of  law  to  protect  them. .  The  highwayman  would 
not  suffer  death  unless  his  guilt  Was  elea%  ^tabllsheA^to  the  satisfactioii 
of  bis  countiymen :  the  Indian  writer,  -Wkio  idiould  ev«n  displease  the 
Qovemor  General,  or  any  member  of  his  Council,  might  he  transported^ 
tiboogh  perfectly  innocent  of  any  act  known  as  a  crime  against  the  law* 
To  ta&  of  the  hsnefit  conferred  by  Lord  Hastings  on  die  Indian  commn** 
nity  ^  by  Ida  enabling  them  to  yfrdtB  their  sentiments  j^eefy,^  when  this 
h  the  penal^  to  which  every  man  v^o  might  venture  so  to  do,  woidd  be 
liaMe,hetimya  an  ignorance  for  which  it  is  dificuk  to  find  aii  cqppropriate 
^nthet.  And  yet,  thousands  in  England  are  still  in  the  same  erAH';  Intt 
it  must  arise  ^m  wimt  of  due  atieirtfon  ^  the  subject ;  and  we  have  for 
this  reason  taken  the  more  pains  to  place  it  clearlybefore  them. 

The  fourth  letter  of  the  author  relates  to  the  East  India  Conupaay^S 
amy.  He  pays  a  just  tribute  of  praise  to  the  bravery  and  diseip&ne  of 
Ike  sepoys ;  and  considers  them  as  well  paid,  and  well  equipped,  as  any 
troioi^  in  the  wo^ld,— -in  which  we  entirely  agree  with  him,  taking  int<) 
eenBdamridWi  their  habUs  oi  lif^  apd  the  rank  they  hold  in  their 
o^  etttntky  seoompaned  with  ihe  classes  of  Jheir  oountrjrmen  £com 
irhii^^he^  flD^  {vind^y  drawn.  His  remarks  on  the  eonditkm  and 
prop]^^  j>f  the  officers,  ^ugh  written  fai  UQt  ^e  most  alluring  style, 
eontm.mflb  of  accuracy ;  sm  evince  a^  i^tim^  acquaintaApe  with 
the  tone  of  fedSng  fh^t  .preivaiis  among  the  junier .  tk^jmet^  of  theoi  at 
least    Thes^  remarks  are  sufficiently  curious^  to.  be  given  at  length  :-^ 

I  ihall  Wir  i^llmaflFert  briefly  on  the  Company^  officers  :-*wlieii  a  youpg^ 
adfct  ^ttealCrom  ICnglaAd,  he  ha^  h^ard,  Hke  other  peqple,  of  Jladiati  luxuries, 
aadftaaceBeMIS^Iflsli^iMlitttffMfollofthefiaethhigftthetaMtobe  met  with 
Itei^  yfterliiiilhl|>»  Mt  la.eharmed  with  the  varia«ar  Of  sew  lights,  the  fate# 
^impm*  ^vevy  tbMV  4)ff»«nt  from  what  ba  baa  witactsad  before)  but  U  U 
|Mad  to  a  baiialioi^  ordered  to  a  distant  station,  and  the  bubble  bursts.  Although 

*  See  this  peipetual  tefeftnce  to  these  r^strictfoiis  in  the  Official  Letters  of  the 
CUtf  SMSctaffT,  written  by  order  of  tha  Ckyvenlor^Genml  in  CoimcilH)n^n<«f 
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an  ottoer's  piy  in  the  Company'!  lervioe  ii  handtome,  H  wlU  eo  but  a  short  way 
to  procure  mm  luxuries ;  indead,  for  mahy  years,  Jie  will  be  barely  able  to  Hve 
comfortably ;  for  as  promotion  gpes  by  seniority,  and  is  consequently  very  slow, 
he  cannot  expect  to  obtain  the  command  of  a  company  in  less  uian  sixteen  yearft ; 
and,  until  that  period,  an  officer  without  any  appointment  is  but  indifferently  ofL 
The  expenses  for  eerraiits,  for  show,  and  for  idleness,  are  so  numerous,  that  his 
pay  is  consumed  by  (hem,  and  very  little  is  left  to  procure  him  wines  or  artickf 
of  real  comfort,  particularly  at  a  distance  from  Calcutta,  where  every  thing  of 
that  kpd  is  extremely  dear.  In  India,  a  European  assumes,  or  endeavours  to 
assume,  the  establishment  of  a  gentleman ;  and  this  rage  for  show  extends  to  aU 
orders ;  sotfaat  oflkers  who  are  gentl^nen,  and  respectable  firom  their  sitoaUons, 
are^oompeUed  to  straggle  between  the  prevaillbg  taste  and  a  narrow  income ;  im 
order  to  comply  with  Uie  one,  and  not  exceed  the  other.  Thus,  then,  subalterns 
in  the  Company's  service  live,  during  a  long  period,  in  a  state  of  genteel  povertv, 
anxiously  longing  for  war,  to  cause  casualties  and  accelerate  their  promotion.  In 
the  meantime  they  are  on  the  alert,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity 
which  may  presenit  itself  for  bettering  their  condition.  Of  these,  the  most  common 
is,  forming  a  connexion  with  some  mercantile  house  in  Calcutta.  If  an  officer^ 
through  letters  of  recommendation,  or  other  means,  can  procure  a  handsome 
employment,  or  support  from  one  of  these  merchants,  he  resigns  the  service,  sani 
ceremonie,  and  becomes  a  man  of  business;  so  that  one  is  constantly  meeting  in 
agents'  offices,  auction  rooms,  and  shops,  with  military  men.  Pretty  soldiers 
these,  }Eou  will  say :  I  shall  only  observe,  that  interest  sways  all  orders  of  men  in 
India  equally;  all  think  of  amassing  a  certain  sum,  within  a  certain  period,  in 
order  to  return  and  enjoy  it  at  home.  This  is  the  magnet  to  which  their  wishes 
turn,  and  for  which  they  labour,  with  unabated  ardour,  under  the  scorching  sun 
of  India.  A  lack,  two  lacks,  would  consummate  theiir  wishes,  and  enable  them 
to  descend  the  hill  of  life,  in  the  land,  to  the  tomb  of  their  fathers.  The  spell  of 
country  extends  over  oceans,  aud  binds  amidst  the  feeling^  dearest  to  our  heart, 
regard  for  that  soil  which  nourished  its^  sources  of  life ;  absence  makes  it  a  pas- 
sion like  love.  I  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of  officers,  with  little  but  their 
merit  to  depend  upon ;  however,  there  is  a  veiy  extensive  patronage  annexed  to 
the  Indian  army,  and  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  interest  at  head 
ouarters  are  enriched  by  it.  Besides  the  situations  that  exist  in  all  regiments, 
there  are  manv  employments  totally  distinct  from  the  army,. which  these >r0/<f- 
g^»  procure  through  the  interest  of  friends.  Thus  an  officer  of  rank  may  be 
appointed  resident  to  a  native  court,  with  one  or  two  subalterns  in  the  political 
depairtment.  There  are  contracts  for  rtMuls,  buildings,  timber,  buUodLS,  &c  &c 
which  afford  lucrative  situations  to  officers  possessed  of  some  interest :  in  conse- 
quence of  the  various  employments  these  gentlemen  obtain,  thejr  battalions  are 
often  thinly  supplied  with  officers'  on  taking  the  field. 

I  have  lead  the  narrative  of  a  military  man,  who  produced  various  instances  of 
this  kind,  and  complained  that  many  officers  were  detached  upon  frivolous  duties, 
or  filling  lucrative  offices,  whilst  their  comrades  were  fighting  in  the  field.  That 
such  flacts  should  be  permitted  to  occur,  does  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  the 
service ;  for  every  officer  who  holds  a  civH  employmeiit,  should  be  oblired  to 
vacate  it,  pr9  temfore^  land  lead  his  corps  against  the  enemy.  What,  I  would  Mk» 
is  his  use  at  all*  if  he  is  not  to  be  seen  on  the  day  of  danger  ?  His  struttiag  in 
regimentals,  some  hundred  miles  distant,  will  not  intimi&te  the  enemy.  These 
doughty  gentlemen,  who  get  fat  in  the.  service,  are  like  drones  in  a  hive,  and 
should  be  banished  from  it,  or  irather  the  systein  should  be  reformed,  'and  all 
officers  obliged  to  join  their  battalions  in  a  campaign,  p.  26-r^* 

The  fifth  letter  ia  on  the  Jurisprudence  of  Bengal ;  and  describes  the 
system  with  tolerable  fidelity.  After  all  that  has  been  already  wntten 
on  thi9  fertile  theme,  in  the  Reports  of  the  Pariiamentaiy  Committees, 
and  in  the  rolumes  of  ahnost  erery  author  who  has  treated  of  India, 
ending  with  the  masterly  work  of  Mr.  Mill,  it  is  difficult  to  ofier  any 
thing  new  on  the  subject.  Still,  however,  as  die  mass  of  evidence  that 
has  already  been  published  to  the  world,  has  produced  no  other  effi^ 
than  mere  ixidignation  and  disgust,  without  le^ng  to  any  important 
reform  in  the  system,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat|  again  an4  9gaini  ^i^at  in 
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India,  tkere  i»  mom  corruptbii  ih  the  aditiniitratidA  of  justice  than  in 
almost  aay  other  country  under  the  sun ;  that  crimes  of  every  Jdad  .may 
be,  aad  are,  committed  with  impunity,  liy  those  who  haVe  money  to  brihe 
the  nathre  omlaha  and  oJficiers  of  court,  in  order  to  turn  the  sentences  ol* 
thfr judges  in  thmr  fiwroar;  and  diat,  as  it  has  often  been  stated,  without 
OGVtzadicticm,  jtistice  is  actually  put  up  to  sahi,  and  its  favourable  de- 
dsoDs  awarded  only  to  the  highest  bidder.  This,  indeed,  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  system^  without  imputing  anything  peculiarly 
eorrapt  to  those  who  arecompelled  to  administer  it :  and  it  is  this  systems 
which  reqnizes  a  thorough  reform'  in  every  department  of  its  adaiini*- 
tration.  After  a  few  pages  on  the  several  duties  enjoined  on  the  officers 
of  the  conrt,  and  the  manner  in  which'  these  are  performed,  the  author 
says:— 

In  fine,  peijurjr  U  made  ase  of,  bribery  is  made  use  of,  and  forgery  is  made  use 
€€,  m  these  proceedings  without  shame  or  remorse.  Perjdry,  in  particular,  fe 
practbed  to  such  so  extent  in  India,  that  a  Etiropean  who  has  not  been  tberc^ 
oronc  not  inttnuUely  acqua'mted  with  the  nativts,  would  not  credit  the  fact :  for 
a  few  rupees  will  procure  abundant  evidence  upon  any  point  a  man  wishes  to  nave 
attested.  When  parties  go  to  court,  instead  of  depending  upon  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  their  first  consideration  is  to  bribe  the  Judge's  omiahs,  and  to  rest  their 
hopes  of  success  principally  upon  this,  whilst  they  use  their  influence  in  favour  of 
ttal  person  who  has  given  the  largest  bribe.  It  will  be  necessary  here,  to  explain 
toe  manner  in  which  that  iufluence  is  exercised.  The  mode  in  which  evidence 
is  taken  is  this : — a  witness  makes  his  deposition  to  one  of  these  omiahs,  who 
writes  it  down  and  bands  it  to  the  judge ;  Ke  looks  Over  it,  asks  the  witness  a  few 
qaestiasB,  and  dismisses  him.  Thus  the  writer  of  this  evidence,  if  he  has  received 
a  Jbribe,  may  make  material  alterations,  without  being  detected :  for  making 
allowance  on  account  of  the  judge's  carelessness,  and  timidity  of  the  witness,  the* 
chances  of.^oncealment  are  entirely'in  bis  favour. 

Furrier,  when  the  evidence  of  both  parties  is  examined,  perhain  ten  aien  are 
fooad  swearing  upon  one  side,  and  ten  upon  the  other ;  so  thit  a  Judge  must  be 
pei^exed  which  way  to  determine;  and  unless  he  is  a  man  of  deep  sagacity,  fit 
to  discover  truth  from  the  nature  of^the  facts,  he  will  be  completely  at  a  loss.  In 
di^  cases  an  omlah's  opinion  will  sway  him  ;  nay,  there  are  Judges  who  take 
theirdecisions  frequently  m>ra  the  omiah  s  month.  Where  the  omlab  is  a  sharps 
liirewd  man  (whicb  th^  all  are),  and  the  Judge  a  soft  one,  between  flatteiv  and 
cUsvemesi  the  former  gains  an  ascendancy  almost  unlimited  over  the  latter. 
^Vilh  all  the  sycophancy  of  slaves,  these  men  possess  great  ambition,  so  that 
nothing  IS  more'  common  than  'their  governing  those  Europeans  under  whom 
they  serve.  Indeed  I  have  known  instances  among  commercial  men,  where  this 
OHuntad  aimast  to  infatoatieo ;  and  the  European  could  not  traasaot  the  least 
sffur  wiHiuttf  advice  liDom  bis  native  Mentor :  however,  he  has  often  occasion  to 
«f|tattk,  md  finds  himself  duped  by  the  other's  artifices.  These  circumstances, 
dttanefoty  ^tve  native  servants  in  a  Company's  court  oftentiiBes  great  weight; 
they  uniiorBiIy  recetve.bribes  ;  tlie  parties  at  law  always  offer  them  ;  and  thus  a 
^rstem'of  corrapdon  is  oarrisdon,  wni^  cannot  be  remedied,    p.  34*^3^. 

TbianedBf^,  also,  have  handsome. emoluments  from  petty  ofiendars,  whom 
th^iKgfaten  or  cbaatise  untH  a  bribe  is  prodaeed ;  from  great  offenders,  whom 
dMy  allow  to  esca|>e  upott>payh»  a  sum  proportionate  to  their  demerits,  and  from 

CMl-noney  for  cattle  confined  for  trespiuss,  which  belongs  to  the  Company, 
aMch,  wese  grentlemen  contrive  to  pocket  themselves.    Although  corruption 


i*i»lhaiicfiitaiB<»t  the  natives  of  India  in  oiloe,you  are  not  to  suppose  they  are 
■aihiekjed  ky  nssteaiot;  on  the  contn^iy,  they  are  bound  bv  numerous  oaths 
•Qdti^gnlatimiai  but  these,  li^e  the  fillets  of  the  Philistines,  this  Sampson  shakes 
ofl^}  and  stalks  forth  with  uodimiuished  strength,  p.  37. 

Ihe  truth,  of  this  picture  cannot  be  disputed.  Even  the  Directors  of 
the  &uit  India  Company  must  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  faithful  delineation 
of  the.sta^  ofju/rtice  in  their  dominions.  Why,  then,  is  not  a  reform 
attempted  ?    They  will  aa»wer  on  tlusj  as  they  do  on  all  o^er  occafiions, 
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Aatthey  Wt  unwiHfaigto  btcrim  with  tftablialied  tfuum^  and  m- 
xriShug  tb  wound  the  feriingt  or  disturb  the  pr^udioee  of  the  nathree; 
This  pretended  delioftey,  which  is  so  ))erpetaally  put  forth  as  an  excuse 
for  the  oonnirance  at  e/wry  load  of  abominationy  is  hoUowaad false;  and 
none  know  better  than  diey  who  use  it  as  a  doak  for  their  iadifbrence  ta 
i«itm>ireiiient,  that  h  is  so.  Thev  hare  already  pot  JBrahmins  to  deadt^ 
in  defiance  of  one  of  the  ibost  haUowed  pr^udices  of  the  Hindoos,  whidi 
makei  it  the  pttMH  of  ali  iamginable  crines  against  their  religion  ta 
take  away  the  lifo  of  so  saored  a  peisonage ;  and  they  aught  iMuig  as 
many  more,  if  they  were  oonncted  of  any  crime  warranting  8u<&  a 
punishmentf  by  their  own  laws,  without  exdting  a  murmur.  Could  they 
not)  then,  with  the  same  si^Bty,  institute  inquiries,  and  reform  abuses  of 
various  descriptions  in  the  adminiBtration  of  justice,  by  which  all  dasee% 
except  those  who  live  by  corruption  and  wickedness,  would  be  benefited  ? 
Nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  this  ;  but  while  they  have  the  courage 
to  inrade  the  orivileges  of  whioh  the  Hindoo  is  most  teaadous,  if  the  end 
to  be  attained  is  one  of  great  advantage  to  themselves ;  yet  they  have  not 
the  virtue  to  make  even  the  attempt,  when  the  happiness  of  £be  commur 
ni^  is  all  that  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  enterprise.  As  a  proof  of 
^e  little  regard  which  diey  have  for  ^e  foelings  and  the  prejudices  t€ 
the  natives  in  inflicting  punishment,  we  may  mention  that  mihtary  flogi- 
guig  oa  the  bare  back  (to  the  extent  even  of  many  hundred  lasnes)  u 
common  throughout  die  Indian  army  ;*  and  that  stripes  have  been  in* 
flietndby  officers  in  the  dvil  service  on  natives  of  the  highest  rank  and 
caste,  in  the  pridon^  of  the  interior  districts ;  although  deadi  has  often 
been  occasioned,  perhaps  as  much  by  the  cha^^nn  and  sense  of  disgrace 
as  by  the  bodily  pain  actually  resulting  from  uds  barbarous  and  inhuman 
mode  of  lacerating  tibe  flesh  of  human  victims.  The  foUowing  extraet 
from  the  work  under  consideration  is  quite  in  point,  and  will  confirm  al 
that  we  have  said  respecting  the  indifference  of  the  East  India  Compaj^ 
at  home,  and  their  servants  abroad,  to  the  feelings  of  the  natives,  about 
which  they  pretend  so  much  alaitai  when  any  proposal  is  made  for  their 
improvement 

The  punishment  for  forgery  is  pecdiar,  and  exprestive  of  Indian  feeling,  m 
regards  dtsgrsMftil  iaflktions,  wMdi  ezpoes  a  man  to  contempt. '  The  offender 
)s  mounted  upon  an  ash  whb  his  head  to  the  tsU,  and  eendaoted  by  a  pecscm  wLa 
proelaStts  his  crinSk  Hoeted  by  boys,  everwbehned  by  mockm^  and  inadt  ftMa 
all  sldesr  be  is  led  in  slow  processhm  thtotteh  the  town.  Alter  hatioc  served  as 
a  batt  for  genenU  ridlcde  and  oonteinpt,  be  is  relieved  from  his  disagceeshle 
situationj  and  set  at  liberty.  This  punishment,  Iqdkroiu  iii  itself  is,  how^rset^ 
terrible  to  the  natives,  wuay  of  whom  have  besa  known  to  eo^mit  snimde  ia 
^rder  to  escape  it,  or  in  eensMiueaoe  of  the  disgiacevit  has  cmtatled  ou'  ihem ; 
various  oiaaceS  are  puaisbed  if  whipping  or  fines,  which  eo,  not  to  the  iaj  vred 
party,  but  to  the^onipBiiy'i  eotfers,  and  from  whidi  a.oonsiderable  Mvenim  must 
be  derivedt  p*  39*, 

The  ibcth  letter  profosssa  to  treat  of  the  Revnnae  of  India^  and  the 
mode  of  itB  eolleedon.  On  i3bS»  sulyieet,  the  writer  appears  to  haveloBa 
information  than  On  any  other,  which  ia  the  more  remailtablej  as  hie 
admo^edged  occupation  of  an  Indigo  planter  would  lead  his  readers  to 
expect  from  him  nlmndant  ae  well  as  accurate  inftrmation  on  this  pobt. 

-         --         I        -■  r  I  r  - 

*  These  sentences  vuy  be  seen  in  the  General  Orders  published  In  the  Govern- 
ment Gazette  of  Calcutta,  several  dinds  in  every  year. 
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W««lMitt  Botioe^  hcmeifti,  one  or  two  facts  ttatod  by  bim;  ud  tet,  dio 
ivBowing,  aame^-^^hat  anflog  tbe  taxes  paid  hy  tha  Natives  of  India 
to  tke  HoQoiirabJe  Company  of  Morebaats  in  Laadonhail-street,  ai« 
soTenl  imposod  on  pilgtims  Tisiting  tbsir  shiiaes  and  tamplesy  at  Gyah» 
and  Jng^eiBautb.  (p.  41.)  These  taxes  aro  received  by  English  gentle-^ 
nen  id  thmr  service  on  behalf  of  their  monopolising  masters ;  and  we  may 
add,  that  as  far  as  our  experience  goes^  we  believe  diese  revenues  £rom 
the  tbnnen  of  idolatry  are  deemed  disgraoefid  by  all  classes  of  Englishmen 
in  India,  and  by  none  more  so  than  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  oolleot 
them  for  the  treasury  of  the  Christian  rulers*  In  England  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  hear  denunciations  of  indignation  uttered  against  the  Turks  ibr 
their  enforcing  a  capitation-tax  from  the  Greeks; — and  it  is  considortd 
throughout  Christendom  as  something  monstrous  that  Infidel  Mobamme* 
dans  flhoQid  exact  a  tax  £rom  true  believers,  who  pay  their  annual  visit  to 
the  tomb  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem.  But  is  not  the  conduct  of  the  East  India 
Company  much  worse  than  this?  The  tax  of  th^  Turks  is  ooQsisteDt 
with  the  tenor  of  their  religion,  and  has  the  authority  of  tbeir  propbst  to 
support  it.  The  tax  of  the  East  India  Company  is  in  direct  violation  of 
the  spirit  and  essence  of  the  religion  they  profess,  and  has  neither  precept 
aor  example  from  the  Christian  faith  to  recommend  it.  The  Turics,  too, 
maght  fkiead  in  excuse  their  pirofessed  and  habitual  di^regard  of  die  religion 
and  refigiouS  usa^  of  the  Christians,  for  whom  they  avow  the  most 
open  contempt,  and  whom  they  subject  to  every  kind  of  degradation  on 
account  of  dieir  fakh  alone.  The  East  India  Companv  have  no  such 
ixcQoe  to  efler,  They  make  such  frequent  professions  of  their  tender  re- 
0atfd  lor  the  religion  and  religions  prejudices  of  the  patives,  that  almost 
every  abnie  under  their  government  is  defended  on  this  piea.  This  profes- 
sion is  emibodied  in  their  very  laws,  and  interwoven  with  all  tbsir  practices ; 
and  it  is  made  so  criminal  ip  others  not  to  show  the  same  respect  to  all 
tfieirMMee  and  barbarities,  that  any  man  who  should  attempt  to  violate 
any  one  ci  their  rehgious  customs,  by  walkioginto  a  man's  house  whije  he 
was  eathig,  pouring  water  on  his  food,  or  any  similar  interruption  of  his 
sup^rstitioBn  obeeirances,  would  be  instancy  appr^nded  and  banished 
from  the  country  as  a  felon,  without  any  hope  of  redress.  And  yet,  the 
Company  tax  these  devotees  for  their  visits  to  the  shrines  of  their  idols, 
itnd  sometimes  seize  the  idols  themselves  for  payment  of  the  revenues 
doived  from  their  temples.  What  an  instructive  comment  on  the  profes- 
itens  made  in  England  of  their  zeal  to^  enlighten  and  instruct  the  Hindoos 
in  the  Chmtiaii  faith  ?  This  is,  indeed,  an  admirable  way  of  patronizing 
and  supporting  Christianity.  If  tbeir  object  in  thus  taxing  the  people,  and 
ail  eating  their  gods,  were  to  discourage  or  put  dowo  idolatry^  they  would 
then  he  conumtdng  the  very  outrages  which  ^ey  make  it  criminal  in  others 
to  attempt.  But  tins  is  neither  then-  wish  nor  Aeir  intention.  They  take 
the  keeping  of  some  of  the  temples  into  their  own  hands ;  receive  all  the 
revenues  from  their  lands,  and  from  the  pilgrims ;  pay  the  officiating 
Brahn^s,  as  w«ll  as  the  dancing  girls  and  prostitutes  attached  to  die 
sinnrioe  of  tlie  god  ^  -fnrnteh  the  meat  and  flowers  ofkned  to  the  idol ;  keep 
the  temple  in  repair  for  the  use  of  foture  generations  of  idolaters,  and  put 
thefenainder  of  the  money  into  the  treasury  of  the  East  India  Company, 
tebeBefatfawChm^an  proprietorsl-  }s4t  poesible,  afitertfais disclosure, 
thftt.  Jthe  Ka(kM«aa  he  any  ing^r  iliq)osed  on  by  the  pietaiaed  »afl  of 
die  East  India  Directors  for  die  propsgadon  of  the  Oospd  in  the  East? 
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U  it  possible  that  the  people  of  England  should  still  remain  iadifoiiit  to 
the  etil  of  being  taxed,  shut  out  £rom  a  fertile  conntry,  and  excluded 
£nom  one  of  the  richest  channels  of  trade  that  exists  on  the  globe,  to  sup- 
port and  perpetuate  such  an  odious  and  execrable  system  as  this  ?  k 
appears  to  be  impossible ;  and  we  feel  persuaded  that  the  apathy  which 
a  general  ignprance  of  Indian  a&irs  has  hitherto,  perhaps,  sufficiently 
accounted  for,  will  soon  give  place  to  a  feeling  of  anxious  and  intense  in- 
terest, and  lead  to  a  general  demand  throughout  Great  Britain  for  some 
ameliorati<Mi  in  the  government  of  that  unhappy  country » 

We  must  give  one  short  extract  horn  the  letter  on  the  Reyenue  system, 
before  we  conclude — 

TTic  regulations  respecting  collection  are  very  strict,  as  the  villages  of  any 
landholder  who  neglects  paying^  his  revenue  for  a  certain  period,  are  put  up  to 
auction  i  out  of  the  proceeds,  the  Company  pays  itself,  and  tne  proprietor  receives 
the  residue.  This  measure  is  all-efBcient,  and  in  consequence  en  it,  the  Com- 
pany's revenues  are  punctually  paid.  .  It  is  considered  disgraceful  to  lose  posses- 
sion of  a  village  left  by  one's  ancestors ;  so  that  the  proprietor  will  stretch  every 
nerve  in  order  to  pay  Ids  rent.  p.  43. 

Here  is  another  striking  proof — if  proofs,  indeed,  were  wanted — of  tlie 
hypocritical  pretensions  of  die  East  India  Company,  when  they  profess  to 
be  alarmed  at  any  wound  given  to  the  prejudices  of  the  natives,  and 
when  they  deprecate  the  very  idea  of  dispossessing  them,  in  any  manner, 
of  the  land  inherited  from  their  ancestors.  It  is  known  and  acknow- 
ledged by  all  parties  that  there  is  no  disgrace  which  the  Hindoo  feels 
more  keenly  than  the  loss  of  his  paternal  estate.  Do  the  Government  of 
India  care  a  straw  for  this  ?  If  they  did,  nothing  but  the  most  urgent 
necessity  would  induce  them  to  drive  out  the  orig^al  possessor,  and 
plant  another  in  his  stead.  But,  instead  of  exercising  any  such  forbear-*, 
ance,  they  seize  the  first  occasion  of  an  arrear  in  the  payment  of  the 
revenue,  to  put  up  the  estate  to  auction,  and  if  no  other  purchaser  can  be 
found,  they  take  it  into  their  own  hands,  without  scruple  or  delay. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  palpable  delusions  practised  on  the  people  of 
England,  is  the  pretended  forbearance  of  the  East  India  Company  towards 
the  landed  property  of  their  native  subjects.  They  would  persuade  their 
countrymen  in  England — and  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  day  have 
been  misled  by  their  attempts,* — ^that  they  are  the  most  exemplary  of  all 
conquerors ;  that  they  have  never  yet  taken,  and  never  would  take,  pos-. 
session  of  a  single  acre  of  the  soil  in  India;  and  this,  too,  they  would 
make  men  believe,  out  of  a  pure  regard  to  the  prejudices,  and  with  a  view 
to  abstain  from  disturbing  the  possessions,  or  interrupting  the  happiness, 
of  the  Hindoo  occupier.  Now  the  value  of  this  soil,  to  whoever  possesses 
it,  must  be  its  axmual  produce:  a  vast  tract  of  country  that  produced 
nothing,  might  gratify  ancestral  pride,  but  would  not  satisfy  the  Hindoo 
landholder,  whose  principal  passion  is  the  love  of  gain — to  him  the  soil  is 
worthless  except  for  what  it  yields.  But  the  scruples  of  the  East  India 
Company,  as  to  possession,  extend  only  to  this  worthless  part,  the  mere 
clay  and  marl ;  they  have  no  such  scruples  as  to  the  com  and  rye,  the 
indigo  and  cotton,  the  sugar  and  fruit,  produced  out  of  this  soil.  They 
take  largely  of  all  these,  without  a  moment*s  hesitation,  to  an  extent 

*  See  the  instance  of  Mr.  Canning's  bein;  dtceived  in  this  respect,  in  a  fbrmer 
Number  of  the  Oriental  Herald,  vol.  i.  p.  282. 
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ttnkiiown  in  any  othwyart  of  the  world,  and  itaore  than  was  regularly 
exacted  by  the  Mogul  rulers  of  India.  They  leave  the  labourer  just 
eiMMigfa  to  subsist  on,  from  one  harvest  to  another ;  and  they  leave  the 
landholder  bis  soil  also ;  but  only  because  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
remain  in  his  posseaaioB  to  fnroduce  the  stated  revenue  for  the  succeeding 
year:  for  we  are  persuaded,  that  if  more  were  to  be  gained  by  taking  it 
away,  they  would  have  no  scruple  whatever  in  uprooting  every  foot  of 
earth,  and  selling  or  transferring  it  in  any  manner  that  would  yield  them 
the  largest  profit  Yet  these  are  the  men  who  pretend  to  feel  alarm  at 
the  consequences  of  Englishmen  being  permitted  to  purchase  lands,  and 
settle  freely  in  India.  They  are  filled  with  horror,  if  you  would  credit 
their  assertions,  at  the  idea  of  Englishmen  coming  into  India  to  dispossess 
the  natives  of  their  land.  They  themselves  came  without  scruple ;  dis- 
possessed the  natives  of  their  power,  and  their  influence';  and  they  remain 
to  di^KMsess  them  annually  of  their  lives,  their  liberties,  and  the  produce 
of  thdr  industry  and  wealth  ;  but  they  leave  untouched  their  black  loam 
and  yellow  clay — their  muddy  fields  and  arid  pastures;  and  for  this  they 
okim  the  -praise  of  the  most  disinterested  of  invaders !  Oh !  sublime 
self-deniid !     Oh!  unparalleled  philanthropy! 

From  the  grinding  exactions  of  the  tax-gatherer,  and  the  total  absence 
of  all  encouragement  to  agricultural  labour,  tbe  landholder  is  unable  to 
pay  \ua  rent  or  tribute :  he  fedls  into  arrear — the  Indian  Government 
seize  his  lands,  and  put  them  up  to  sale.  From  the  difficulty  of  employ- 
ing capita]  advantageously  in  the  pursuit,  and  from  the  absence  of  ac- 
tive and  skilful  farmers,  in  the  country,  there  is  no  competition  excited 
by  the  announoement—- the  Government  themselves  become  the  purchasers 
of  the  property ;  and  if  the  price  be  only  equal  to  the  rent  or  tribute  due,  the 
unhappy  individual  is  dispossessed  of  his  land  without  receiving  any  equi- 
valent. What  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  Colonization  of  India,  in 
rach  cases  as  these,  if  the  purchase  of  lands,  and  the  free  settlement  of 
Englishmen  in  that  country  were  permitted  ?  The  abundance  of  capital, 
skill,  and  enterprise  to  be  brought  into  the  market,  would  enhance  the 
value  of  land  generally,  as  every  acre  in  India  might  be  made  to  produce 
much  more,  under  an  improved  system,  than  it  does  at  present.  The 
competition  of  purchasers  at  such  sales  would  be  much  greater ;  and  the 
Hindoo,  if  dispossessed,  would  be  at  least  consoled  by  receiving  a  hand- 
some sum  of  money  in  return  for  his  estate. — Dispossession  by  the  Indian 
Government  of^  leaves  a  man  pennyless :  dispossession  by  colonists  or 
settlers  from  England  would  oflen  make  the  Hindoo  richer  than  he  had 
ever  been  before.  The  difference  would  be  as  great  as  if  the  Lords  of  his 
Majesty's  Treasury  were  to  take  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
estates,  in  payment  of  arrears  of  land-tax  due  to  the  crown,  leaving  his 
Grace  without  a  shilling ;  while  some  American  gentleman  of  weahh' 
should  purchase  those  of  Mr.  Coke  in  Norfolk,  and  double  his  present 
fortune  by  the  price.  This  latter  is  the  only  kind  of  dispossession  that 
could  take  place  by  Colonization,  and  nothing  could  tend  more  than  this 
to  iii^>rove  the  country  itself,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  all  its  inhabit- 
ants. The  East  India  Company,  in  objecting  to  the  free  settlement  of 
Englishmen  in  tbeirttptritolries,  seem  to  entertain  a  notion,  that  for  every 
white  man  that  plants^lfeftiself  in  the  country,  a  black  man  must  be  dis- 
placed ;  and  that  the  Whites  are  to  take  the  property  of  the  blacks  in  the 
•oil,'  and  gire  them  nJWhing  in  return.     If  tlas  were  the  only  sort  of  Co- 
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Ionization  that  could  take  place,  we  should  be  among  the  first  to  ol^9^ 
to  it ;  and  we  believe  that  mapy  well-diapo^ed  persons  do  now  oppose  it 
under  some  such  euoneops  impressions  as  these*  Nothingi  however,  can 
be  further  from  the  truth  than  such  supposed  consequences,  the  very  re* 
verse  of  which  would  most  probably  be  produced  by  the  removal  of  ail 
restraints  on  the  purchase  of  land  in  India.  There  are,  at  this  moment, 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive  soil  now  lying 
waste  in  India,  xM>t  belonging  to,  or  at  least  not  cultivated  by  any  human 
being.  By  the  settlement  of  Englishmen  on  these  tracts,  the  unhealthy 
junp;Te  and  the  unproductive  wilderness  might  be  turneid  into  healthy 
plains  and  fields  of  plenty.  Even  the  occupied  portions  of  the  soil 
in  India  are  not  of  half  the  value  they  might  be  made,  if  British  akiU 
and  capital  were  i^Ued  to  them*  Every  native  landholder  might, 
therefore,  part  with  his  property  in  the  cultivated  districts  of  the  oountiy 
to  grejEit  advantage,  if  allowed  to  sell  it  to  Englishmen,  and  retireras  th« 
American  backwoodsmen  do,  to  cultivate  parts  at  present  untouched,  njid 
prepare  them  for  new  purchasers,  who  would  continue  £or  the  next  cen- 
tury at  least  tp  find  abundant  room  for  themselves  in  India,  and  without 
displacing  a  single  being  by  th«r  settlement  among  them*  As  it  is  rea^ 
sonable  to  suppose  that  English  labourers,  whether  agricultural  or  me- 
chanic, would  not  stand  exposure  to  the  climate  of  India,  there  would  be 
notbing.to  apprehend  from  the  emigration  oi  these  in  such  numbers,  as  to 
cause  embarrassment  or  distress.  It  is  principally  men  of  intelliganee 
and  capital  that  are  wanted :.  the  mere  manual  labour  might  still  be  per* 
formed  by  those  natives  who  now  do  it  in  the  country  e  but  instead  of 
these  last  being  ii\jured  by  the  change,  there  can  be  do  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  one  conversant  with  Indiim  dOfairs,  that  their  conditioa  would  be 
much  improved*  It  is  well  known,  that  natives  in  the  service  of  English- 
men in  India  are  much  better  paid,  and  consequently  better  fed  and  clad 
than  the  same  class  of  persons  in  the  service  of  Indian  masters ;  and  as 
long  as  the  former  are  superior  to  the  latter  in  the  means  of  turning  ^eir 
servants'  labour  to  better  account,  so  long  will  they  be  able  to  give  them> 
larger  remuneration.  This  is,  indeed,  the  actual  state  of  the  case 
throughout  every  branch  of  s^vice  in  the  country.  The  s^poy  in  the 
Company's  Army  receives  a  larger  and  more  regular  pay  than  the  sepoy< 
in  the  service  of  the  Native  Chiefis :  the  lascar  in  English  ships  is  b^ter 
paid  than  the  lascar  in  Native  vessels :  the  cultivator  in  the  nee,  cotton, 
and  indigo  lands,  under  European  superintendence,  is  better  paid  than 
those  empbyed  by  native  Zemindars,  without  the  aid  of  European  asso- 
ciation. And  every  description  of  mechanical  labour,  as  well  as  of  do- 
mestic servitude,  is  much  better  paid  by  British  masters  than  by  Native 
ones^  supposing  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  worionen  the  same  in  both 
cases.  The  extension  of  this  advantage  throughout  every  part  of  India, 
would  surely  be  a  blessing ;  and  since  no  one  presumes  to  d^iy,  but  that 
wherever  th»  English  have  yet  settled,  the  character  as  well  as  condition 
of  the  natives  has  been  improved  by  their  intercourse  with  them,  if  must 
follow  that  if  we  wish  this  improvement  of  condition,  and  this  elevation  of 
character,  to  be  still  further  extended,  we  ought  inmiediately  to  encourage 
]w  all  possible  means,  instead  of  studiously  opposing,  as  the  East  India 
dompany  now  do,  the  free  and  unrestrained  settlement  of  Englishmen  in 
every  part  of  India;  making  them  of  course  responsible  to  the  laws  of  their 
GWDttiy  ftr  any  niKORdttct  1)1  which  (bfior  may  be  found  gtiii^ 
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tSL  leteonable  securides  for  the  prevention  of  evil,  without  an  invasion  of 
thairprtffley  «i  man  and  Briton^)  and  withoikt  ahutting  them  oat  from 
that  protection  which  they  ought,  wherever  they  may  be  settled,  to  derive 
from  that  le^  shidd  against  oppression*— Trial  by  Jury. 

On  lookSng  at  the  volume  before  us,  we  find  that  we  have  made  but 
Ikde  progress  with  its  contents,  although  we  have  already  exceeded  the 
limits  which  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  prescribe  to  ourselves  in  arti- 
cles of  this  nature.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  even  ^*  Sketches  of  India"* 
M  not  to  be  drawn  in  a  lew  hurried  Hnes.  The  innumerable  subjects 
diat  present  themselves  at  every  point  of  view,  require  classification,  se- 
jparatiohy  and  detail,  in  order  to  make  them  intelligible  to  tfioSe  who  are 
expected  to  benefit  by  tibeir  examination.  The  volume  we  have  here  in- 
troduced to  the  notice  of  the  British  public,  is  essentially  defective  in  this 
mspecL  It  iB  loosely  written — ^it  is  without  order  or  arrangement— it  be- 
trays extrente  ignorance  on  some  subjects — and  exhibits  no  profound 
views  on  any.  U  is,  besides,  unnecessarily  prolix  on  topics  of  the  least 
interest  or  imjportance — and  brief  and  tmsatisfactonr  on  those  which 
most  require  elucidatibn.  Notwithstanding  these  defects,  however,  the 
book  presents  subjects  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  welfrire  of  India ;  and  on  this  ground  alone,  we  have 
tbought  it  necessary  to  confirm  some  of  its  observations,  and  illustrate 
others ;  because,  on  matters  of  fact  and  practice,  the  author  will  probably 
be  regarded  as  a  fruthfiil  and  disinterested  witness ;  and  this  will  secure  us 
sUtli^  advantages  of  commenting  on  premises  generally  admitted  as  ac* 
carate,  though  the  inferences  we  may  draw  from  them  will  often  be  dif- 
fcrent  from  uose  ^neraUy  received  as  conclusive. 

Tlie  su^ects  of  the  remaining  letters  are  the  foUpwing-^e  Press — 
Civil  Service — Agency  House»— Indo-Britons — EngBsh  Ladies — ^PoHce 
—Hindoo  Superstitions— Indigo  Planters — and  Miscellaneous  Remarks — 
which  wiU  furnish  abundant  matter  for  another  article,  without  abruptly 
breakii^  the  continuity  of  the  work,  these  Letters  being  so  many  se- 
parate Essays,  as  independent  of  each  other  as  any  two  pajpers  in  a  single 
volume  of  our  own  publication.  For  the  present,  there£>re,  we  close 
tike  book,  and  promise  to  resume  the  consideration  of  the  topics  that 
remab  in  a  foture  Number. 


80NMBT  TO  JUFITBR. 

Thy  youth,  they  say,  was  passed  in  andent  €rete; 

Thy  manhood  gladdened  bright  Olympus'  brow, 

Skirted  with  pure  inviolable  snow. 
And  woods  that  stretched  around  thy  high  retreat  * 
Thence  ht  Ht/  aecomplislmient  of  many  a  feat 

Stoleet  thou  defiffhted  to  our  world  below, 

Not  in  the  trappings  vain  of  gaudy  show, 
But  decked  in  humble  weeds  of  rural  state; 

Or,  dianging  with  th'  oecarion,  that  or  tiiis 

Appearing,  as  thy  wishes  suited  best; 
Now,  as  her  husband,  on  Alcmena's  kiss  . 

Feasting;  th^  fluttering  on  frdtr  Leda*s  breast. 
Where  dost  thou  now  these  sweet  aUurements  missT 

Or  steepest  thou  in  thy  native  isle  atrest?  Bioir. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 
Sir,  April,  1824. 

I  FEEL  equally  confident  with  the  writer  in  your  last  Number, 
signed  Candidas,  that  you  will  permit  me  to  offer  a  few  observations  in 
reply  to  his  critique  on  Cato. 

Can  DID  us  asserts  that  **  if  Cato  had  consulted  and  examined  a  Cal^ 
cutta  Directory  previous  to  publishing  remarks  totally  erroneous,  he  would 
have  found  that  the  Bengal  engineer  corps  have  appointments  in  their 
favour  at  least  ten  to  one  compared  with  the  other  branches  of  the  service, 
and  are  further  advanced  in  promotion." 

I  have  looked,  into  the  Calcutta  Directory,  but  cannot  discover  the 
salaries  of  the  engineer  appointments.  I  observe  that  many  of  the  officers 
have  some  title  or  designation  attached  to  their  names,  and  hence,  I  sup- 
pose, Canpidus  concludes  they  have  all  fine  salaries. 

Now,  Sir,  I  know  an  engineer  officer  who,  for  a  period  of  nine  years 
was  employed  in  a  multiplicity  of  duties — in  the  field,  in  cantonments,  on 
survey,  and  in  garrison — and  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  while  so  em- 
ployed, he  never  received  one  rupee  over  and  above  bare  infantry  pay ; 
though  he  had  a  high  sounding  designation  attached  to  his  name  in  the 
Directory,  which  according  to  Candidus  gives  a  handsome  salary.  But 
I  know  that  this  engineer  officer  was  indebted  to  his  relatives  in  England 
to  make  good  his  expenses  and  losses  sustained  in  the  public  service.  If 
Candidus  doubts  tliis  fact,  and  will  write  to  Messrs,  Johii  Leckie  and 
Co.,  Bombay,  giving  his  real  name  and  address,  he  will  receive  all  the 
particulars  and  the  name  of  the  officer,  with  other  cases  similar.  So 
much  for  appointments:  now  for  promotion. 

Candidus  says  that  Cato  is  wrong  in  stating  that  the  cavalry,  ar- 
tillery, and  infantry  have  been  repeatedly  increased.  I  have  examined 
several  Directories  for  many  years  back,  and  I  find  that  Cato  is  right 
Again,  Candidus  asserts  diat  the  engineer  officers  have  not  been  su- 
perseded in  every  rank,  because  there  are  subalterns,  captains  by  brevet, 
in  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  but  none  in  the  Bengal  engineer  corps. 
Cato  writes  generally  on  the  new  organization  of  the  three  engineer 
corps:  Candidus,  to  prove  that  Cato  is  in  error,  selects  one  of  the 
junior  ranks  of  one  of  the  three  corps.  But  even  in  this  one  case,  Can- 
didus is  wrong;  and  if  he  will  only  wait  until  a  new  Directory  be 
brought  home  from  Calcutta,  after  the  new  scheme  for  re-organizing  the 
army  be  inserted  in  it,  instead  of  prosing  over  an  old  Directory,  he  will 
be  convinced  of  his  error. 

Candidus  censures  Cato  for  not  mentioning  that  another  colonel 
has  been  added  to  the  Bengal  engineers,  but,  Sir,  it  appears  to  me  that 
this  censure  applies  to  Candidus  with  redoubled  force,  for  he  does  not 
mention  that  two  majors  have  been  taken  awayirom  the  Bengal  corps 
of  engineers,  and  not  only  two  majors,  but  one  captain  Hkewise ;  whereas, 
in  the  infantry,  one  colonel  and  two  captains  have  been  added  to  each 
regiment. 

By  the  new  organizatioa  the  supernumerary  major  of  the  Bengal  en- 
gineers, who  becomes  in  fact  the  senior  captain,  has  been  forty-one  years 
in  the  service,  the  next  paptain  thirty-^ne,  and  the  thir4  tUrty  years ; 
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which  18  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  average  of  the  first,  secondy  and 
third  captains  of  the  regiments  of  infiEmtiy :  and  yet  Cakdidus  asserts 
*'  that  the  engineer  officers  are  further  advanced  in  promotion ! " 

Now,  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  ask  of  Candidus  at  what  period  of  time, 
takiag  the  average  of  promotion  for  the  last  twenty  years,  the  third  cap- 
tain of  the  Bengal  engineers  can  expect  to  emei^  from  the  list  of 
captains  ?  I  ask  of  him  whether  he  does  not  conscientiously  believe  that 
long,  very  long  before  the  third  captain  of  engineers  be  promoted  to  a 
majority,  that  his  cotemporaries  in  the  infantry  will  have  retired  many 
yiears  colonels  of  regiments  ?  I  ask  of  him,  if  that  be  the  fact,  whether 
or  not  the  engineer  corps  have  been  fairly  treated?  And  as  Candidus 
appears  to  be  in  the  secret,  I  should  like  to  know  the  cause. 

The  officers  of  the  three  engineer  corps  are  niuch  indebted  to  Cato 
for  his  aUe  af^ieals  in  their  behalf,  and  equally  indebted  to  you,  Sir,  for 
giving  them  puMicity.  That  you  may  have  every  success  in  your  laudable 
undertaking  is  the  sincere  wish  of  Ikvsstioator. 


LABBRI  B  OCCBI-— O  SIA — SORRISI  B  LAOfllMB. 

Naoue  lite  di  Celia  in  sul  bel  viso 

Fra  siii  belli  occhi  e  le  sue  labbra  belle : 

"  Noi,^  disser  gli  occhi,  ''  i  dardi  e  le  fiammelle 

"  Vibriamo,  onde  ogni  cuor  duro  ^  conqmso." 

Le  labbra : — "  In  noi  godon  parole  e  riso, 
"  E  baci  r  alme  di  Cupido  ancdle." 
Qui  piaoger  gli  occhi,  e  le  dolenti  stelle 
Di  lor  perie  vdrsar  nembo  improwiSo. 

Le  labbra  allora,  un  bel  sorriso  scibho,      . 
Di  piacer  mosse,  schuisero  dei  denti 
n  bel  perleo  tesoro  in  bocca  accolto. 

Poi  chiesero  ad  Atnore,  in  dolci  aceehti, 
Se  jnii  cr^scan  belta  Celia  al  volto, 
Le  perle  lagtimo^,  o  le  ridenti* 

LIPS   AND  EYES— OR— SMILES  AND  TEAKS.  •       .  . 

III  Celia's  face,  a  question  did  arise 

Which  were  more  beautiful,  her  lips  or  eyeis. 

**  We,"  said  the  eyes  '^  send  fivth  thos^  pointed  darts 

Which  [nerce  the  hardest  adamantine  hearts." 

"  From  us,"  replied  the  lips,  "  proceed  those  Uisses 
Which  lovert  reap  by  sweet  words  and  by  kisses." 
•fhen  wept  the  eyes,  and  firom  their  looks  did  pour 
Of  liquid  pearls  a  soul-subduing  shower. 

At  which  the  lips,  moved  with  delight  and  pleasi^, 
ThroQ^>jme^ai](ule  unlocked  their  peariytreaw        ■ 
And  bid  Loye  judge  which  now  should  add  mo^  grace, 
Weeping^o^flffloiUjigpeiprlS}  to  Celia  V  face.  C.J* 
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FUltTHBR  kCn  OF  VOLLT  AND  DBSFOT18M   IN  INDIA. 
6UPPBB08ION   OP  THB  GAJLCUTTA  JOURNAt. 

**  Tbe  l«ffUlative  power  in  fTe%  states  shows  a  disposition  to  repeal  or  modify 
laws  in  reference  to  the  interests,  the  opinions,  sometimes  even  to  the  preju- 
dices of  ^reat  bodies  of  the  people  $  while  the  despot  has  no  maxim  but  that  all 
must  be  subject  td  the  antMority  of  Oovemment."«^iii  Jorn  Malco&m^ 

SuGU  of  our  readers  u  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  measures  pur- 
sued in  India,  to  extinguish  all  freedom  of  exfMession  in  that  ooimtry, 
need  not  be  told  that  the  *'  disposition''  adverted  to  by  the  iatellisent 
writer,  whom  we  have  quoted  above,  has  never  been  aj^paxent  in  India ; 
while  the  **  maxim'^  with  which  he  contrasts  it,  has  there  held  undiluted 
sway.  Most  persons,  indeed,  considered  that  its  effects  had  already  been 
too  ruinoudy  and  destructively  felt,  to  admit  of  any  further  extension  of 
its  baleful  influence.  But  they  augured  too  well  of  a  system  known  to 
them  only  by  the  follies  and  the  ciimea  to  which  it  has  given  birth ;  they 
thought  too  highly  of  those  whose  names  are  now  faimliarly  associated 
with  acts  of  uncompromiaiiffi  deq>otism ;  and  whose  brief  career  scarcely 
yet  exhibits  one  redeeming  mature  to  save  it  from  merited  scorn  and  con- 
tempt. Let  us  justify  these  assertions  by  proo&,  and  give  the  reader  a 
narrative  of  the  events  by  which  we  have  been  led  to  our  conclusions. 

The  last  act  of  hosolity  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  his  concerns  in 
India,  (for  it  is  more  than  a  mere  hatred  of  free  discussion  in  the  abstract) 
with  which  we  made  tiie  reader  aoaoainted,  throogh  the  medium  of  our 
pages,  was  the  forciblei  seiitire  and  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Amot,  who  was 
afterwards  released  from  hii  eoniiiement  by  order  of  the  Chief  Justice  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Calotittiu  We  shall  not  repeat  the  previous  his- 
tory of  the  systematic  peiaecutioB  of  which  this  £(urmed  a  part :  it  is  too 
tedious  and  too  painful  a  tale  to  be  gone  through  again;  but  we  must  be 
allowed  to  advert  to  some  of  the  leading  events^  for  the  sake  of  rendering 
ourpresent  article  perspicuous,  if  not  complete. 

When  the  temporary  Qoy^nor  <^em  of  India»  Mr.  Adam,  issued 
his  decree  for  the  banishment  of  Mr.  BuoUngham,  die  latter,  in  order  to 
secure  his  property  from  entire  deetractioii>  placed  at  the  nominal  head 
of  it  an  Indo-Brirish  subject,  who  waa  not  then  liable  to  similar  banish- 
ment from  the  country ;  and  could  not  be  punished  except  afrer  a  trial 
by  jury.  The  principal  assistants  on  the  Calcutta  Journal  were  still, 
however,  British-bom  subjects  t  iuid  through  their  aid,  and  that  of  other 
contrib^itors  not.  m  the  pay  of  the  paper,  it  ceBtiniied»  erven  after  Mr. 
Buckingfaam^a  d^paitnra  fi^ '  India,  to  maintain,  lor  aeme  time  at  least, 
its  former  repiitai^. 

Soon  afrer  thia«  the  odipus  and  illegal  reetraintof  Ucensing  was  placed 
on  the  press ;  and  imder  these  new  ftttersi  aJl  distinctions  between 
Indian-bom  and  British*bom  sul^ecta  were  at  an  end ;  the  one  was  not 
elevated  to  the  condition  o(  the  other ;  but  both  were  equally  degrad- 
ed to  the .  dead  level  of  unqualified  submission.  The  maxim  of  the 
despot,  in  ^e  emnhatia  language  of 'Sir  John  Malcolm,  knew  no  reserva- 
tion, hdt  recmirea  tiiat  ^  all  should  be  sublet  to  the  authority  of 
Govemment.*-**It  was  tibought  by  some  tiiat  the  fm  subjects  left  un- 
prolufatted  by  the  Chief  Secretary,  m%ht  be  moderately  indulged  in ; 
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•ad  aectfdingly,  iatelltgeBce  likely  t0  forward  the  eadt  of  jiudce  wd 
lead  to  the  detection  of  crime,  waa  inserted  aa  usual.  Eren  this,  Ww- 
ever,  was  too  much  freedom  to  be  allowed ;  and  as  if  the  Indian  Go- 
yemment  thought  it  better  to  let  crimes  prevail,  than  have  them  lessened 
by  an  influence  so  hateful  to  them  as  the  Press,  even  in  its  chains  and 
fett^s,  they  determined  that  they  would  have  no  communications  made 
diat  could  at  all  lead  others  to  suppose  crime  existed  in  their  happy  and 
well-goY^ned  dominions.  An  atrocious  murder  of  a  Mr.  Imlach,  son  of 
one  of  the  members  of  their  own  body,  Colonel  Imlach,  Military  Aadi^r 
General  in  Calcutta,  had  taken  place  on  the  Ganges,  under  circumstan^Bee 
which  it  peculiarly  became  the  duty  of  the  Police  Magistrates  to  inquire 
into  and  unravel.  Several  writers  in  the  Calcutta  Journal  uiged  the  im- 
portance of  this  inquiry,  in  the  mofift  moderate  anc)  respectful  terms,  and 
communicated  facts,  which  they  were  ready  to  support  by  proof;  butii^-. 
stead  of  this  being  received,  as  any  wise  Government  would  have  se- 
ceived  it,  as  an  aid  to  their  administration  of  justice,  the  Chief  Secretary 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Editor : — 

To  Ma.  J.  F.  Sandys,  Editor  of  the  Calcutta  Journal. 

Sia, — I  am  directed  by  the  Honourable  the  Governor  Geacral,  hi  Councii,  to 
desire  that  yoa  will  refrain  from  msertine  in  the  Calcutta  Journal,  any  Airtber 
correspoodeace  or  remarks  coonected  lyith  the  depending  trial  of  the  pertonft 
charged  with  the  murder  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Inilach,  or  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Magistrate,  or  other  public  of^cers  in  the  district  of  Kishenagnr. 

Maov  of  the  obtervatioos  which  have  been  publi&hed  on  those  inMeeta,  are  in 
the  hif  nest  decree  objectionable,  either  as  imputio|^  to  the  pid>lic  oncers  a  «rir 
minal  neglect  uf  their  duty,  or  as  tending  to  obstruct  the  due  course  of  justice^ 
by  exciting  a  prejudice  against  individuals  now  under  trial,  and  whose  guilt  or  in* 
nocence  remains  to  be  proved. 

A  communication  to  the  same  eflfect  will-  be  made  to  te  Editor  of  the  Bengal 
Hurkanu  I  am.  Sir,  your  c^edient,  humble  Servant, 

W.  B.  Bayley,  C^ief  Secretary  to  Grovenuaent. 

Council  Chamber,  19th  June,  1823. 

The  threat  of  withdrawing  the  licence,  or  in  ether  words,  suppreeriag 
the  paper  entirely,  in  the  event  of  disregarding  this  request,  is  not  ex- 
pressly made ;  but  must  of  course  be  implied,  as  that  is  distinctly  stated 
to  be  the  penalty  to  which  all  papers  will  be  subjected,  for  any  ne- 
glect of  the  injunctions  of  Government.  And  such  was  the  impression 
thus  created  by  this  letter  of  the  Secretary,  that  the  following  harmless 
and  even  usefid  paragraph,  which  was  set  up  in  type  for  the  pi^per  of  the 
following  day,  was  taken  out  and  destroyed.  It  waa  from  the  letter  of  a 
known  correspondent,  an  Indigo  Planter  in  the  interior  of  India,  and 
was  as  follows : — 

In  your  Jomnid  of  tiie  HHh  inst.  i  see  mentioned  Ae  murder  of  a  nrot,  in  the 
Kishenagyr  Zillah^  and  as  these  outrages  have  latterly  increased  mostaUrmingly, 
I  think,  were  the  particulars  of  each  murder  to  be  stated  as  they  occur,  by  persons 
in  authority  at  the  different  stations,  for  insertion  in  the  public  papers,  with  the 
names  of  the  people  on  whose  Talook  the  crime  is  perpetrated,  as  well  as  under 
whose  authority  the  perpetrators  are  acting,  it  would  answer  a  good  end,  by  mak- 
ing Talookdars  and  others,  careful  of  issuing  such  peremptory  and  tyrannical  or- 
ders to  peo]^  under  them.  I'alce  for  instance  the  following  :^tha  murder  io  ques- 
tion was  committed  by  twopeons  or  burkaudosses,  in  the  service  of  Muddoo  Sud- 
den Sandyal,  on  his  own  T^ook,  which  he  holds  in  partneiahip  with  CoAinaut 
Baboo  (a  sirkar,  dt  dewaa,  in  the  house  of  Colvin  and  Co.  Agents,  Calcutta), 
whose  seryant,  Bissonaot  Chukkerbutter,  the  public  may  recc^tsk  was  taken  up 
some  time  ago,  examined,  ooofiaed,  dischai^ged,  afain  taken  up,  and  is  now  «o»- 
fined  ftfepicaiofy  to  hia  tvaia  for  th#  aaai4er  of  the  Ute  ^.  1^  1^^ 
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T^ow  hteft  are  two  Ta1ookdars»  both  of  wbotn,  we  mifkt^  suppoM,  would  be 
careful  in  future  how  they  got  their  names  in  the  public  papers,  coupled 
with  such  an  execrable  crime.  Of  Cossinaut  Baboo,  I  know  little,  (he  may  be  one 
of  those  innocent  Hindoos  about  whom  people  at  home,  now  and  then,  m^e  such 
a  noise) ;  but  I  know  that  he  is  a  partner  of  Sandyal's  in  the  Talook  on  which  this 
ryot  has  been  killed.  Even  he,  Muddoo  Sudden  Saudyal,  may  be  also  one  of  the 
^resaid  innocent  creatures;  although  a  series  of  beatings,  extortions,  and  op- 
pressions among  his  rvots,  on  a  late  visit,  would  arpie  rather  otherwise,  all  of 
which  only  ended  in  the  murder  of  the  ryot  in  question. 

This  was  in  the  eaiiy  part  of  June.  Inqtiiry  on  this  subject  was  dis- 
couraged and  suppressed ;  and  being  unable  to  publish  even  the  truth,  in 
matters  not  agreeable  to  the  Gorernment,  the  Editors  were  obliged  to 
lode  around  th^m  for  less  objectionable  subjects.  A  few  weeks  only 
passed  away,  however,  before  another  letter  of  complaint  was  addressed 
by -the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal,  and  although  this 
was  dated  on  the  18th  of  July,  little  more  than  a  month  from  the  former, 
it  enumerated  no  less  than  seven  deadly  sinSy  committed  in  that  brief 
period :  the  first  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  former  letter  was  dated 
(July  5),  and  referring  to  a  subject,  which  it  is  qtiite  impossible  that  any 
man  should  anticipate  would  be  regarded  as  an  offence.  But  we  must 
give  the  correspondence  on  this  subject  entire,  that  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
jections to  the  freedom  of  the  Indian  Press  may  be  seen  in  their  true  co- 
lotirs.  The  letter  of  the  Chief  Secretary  is  addressed,  not  to  the  Editor, 
but  to  the  two  principal  Proprietors  of  the  Pi^r,  who  kindly  and  hand- 
somely came  forward  in  the  hour  of  need,  when  a  licence  was  required, 
and  undertook  this,  to  them  no  doubt  disagreeable,  office,  ivlthout  any 
corresponding  advantage,  with  a  view  to  save  the  property  of  an  absent 
individual  from  entire  destruction.  Their  names,  therefore,  are  no  frir- 
ther  associated  with  thb  transaction  than  as  the  friendly  agents  of  one 
who,  but  for  their  kind  aid,  would  have  been  subject  to  even  still  greater 
losses  than  those  he  has  already  sustiained,  and  who  is  proportionately 
grateful  to  them  for  their  services.    The  letter  is  as  follows — 

To  John  Pai.mbr  aud  George  Ballard,  Esquires. 

^  Gbntlbiien,— -The  Governor  General,  in  Council,  has  observed  with  concern 
and  disapprobation,  several  late  indications  (as  enumerated  in  the  note  below*) 
of  a  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  Editor  of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  to  infring^e  the 
■pirit  of  the  reflations  of  Government,  refi^ding  the  press,  and  to  revive  discus- 
sions and  animosities  which  it  was  his  desire  finally  to  extin|;uish.  I  am  accor- 
dingly instructed  by  Government  to  call  your  attention  to  this  circumstance,  and 
to  intimate  to  you  the  expectation  of  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  that  you 
will  require  m>m  the  Editors  and  Conductors  of  that  paper,  the  observance  of 
such  a  Une  of  conduct  as  may  relieve  Government  from  the  necessity,  which 
4)therwise  mutt  arise,  of  taking  measures  which  will  be  seriously  detrimeutal 
to  the  interests  of  the  proprietors. 

I  am  further  desired  to  call  upon  you  to  state  to  me,  for  the  information  of  Go- 
verpment,  the  names  of  any  British  subjects  who  may  be  now  employed  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Calcutta  Journal. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

W.  B.  Baylby,  Chief  Secretary  to  Government. 

Cooacil  Chamber,  18th  July,  1623. 

•  Articles  objected  to :— July  5,  "»Prospectire  Arrangements,"  and  Advertise- 
ment referred  to  in  it.  The  Advertisement  has  been  repeated  several  times  since. 
~.7th,  '<  Intelligence  regarding  Nawab  Moatumud  bowla."^llth,  <«  AMn 
of  Oudh."— 14th,  «  Letter,  signed  Paul  Puzzle  Brain;"— 16th,  "  Colonial  Po- 
li4!y."— 17th>  «*  The  Tories*  Gridiron."— 18th, «« InteUigence  regarding  Oudh." 
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ThiA  letter  was  enclosed  to  the  Indo-British  Editor,  Mr.  Sandys,  (who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  selected,  not  for  his  talents,  but  merely  be- 
cause he  was  a  native  of  India,  and  enjoyed  by  the  priyilege  of  his 
birth  an  exemption  from  that  banishment  to  which  aU  Engligh-bom 
Editors  are  Hable,)  by  the  gentlemen  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  with  a 
request  that  he  would,  in  reply,  offer  such  explanations  as  might  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Chief  Secretary,  for  the  purpose  of  being  laid  b^fmre  the 
Government.    The  reply  of  Mr.  Sandys  was  as  follows : — 

To  John  Palmer  and  George  Ballarp,  Esquires. 

I>BAR  SiRi, — I  have  to  acknowled^ce  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2Ut  inst. 
with  iit  enclosure  of  the  I8th,  beiog  the  oripmal  letter  addressed  jouitly  to  your- 
selves, by  the  Chief  Secretary  to  Government ;  and  in  attention  to  your  request  I 
now  beg  leave  to  ^ve  the  explanation  required. 

.  The  article,  headed  *'  Prospective  Arran^ments,"  was  not  inserted,  even  with 
the  most  distant  view,  to  revive  discussions  and  animosities  which  it  was  the  de- 
sire of  the  Governor  General  in  Council  fiaally  to  extin^ish ;  but  simf^  in  at- 
tention to  Mr.  Buckingham's  instructions  to  convert  the  Calcutta  Journal  Library 
into  a  circulating  one,  the  better  to  improve  the  funds  laid  out  in  his  extensive 
concern.  The  luivertisement  referred  to,  was  written  and  inserted  by  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham's wish,  and  it  has  continued  to  be  inserted,  from  time  to  time,  as  space 
in  the  advertisement  sheets  permitted,  until  the  receipt  of  your  letter  under 
acknowledgment,  when  it  was  immediately  discontinued ! 

The  three  articles  relative  to  Oude,  were  translated  from  the  "  Jam-i  Jehan 
Nooma,"  a  Persian  newspaper,  which  has  a  wider  circulation  amongst  the  natives, 
and  is  better  understood  by  them  than  the  Calcutta  Journal  can  possibly  be.  I 
was  not  conscious  that,  by  translating  from  the  Jam-i  Jehan  Nooma  for  the  Cal- 
cutta Journal,  I  was  infringing  the  spirit  of  the  regulations  of  Government 
regarding  the  press. 

The  letter  signed  "  Paul  Puzzle  Brain,"  and  the  article  headed  **  The  Tories' 
Gridiron,*'  exposing  the  contradictory  opinions  maintained  b^  the  Editor  of  the 
John  Bull  newspaper,  1  was  not  aware  would  have  been  considered  imprcmer  by 
the  Government ;  and  still  less  did  1  apprehend  that  the  observations,  headed 
"  Colonial  Policy,"  on  the  critique  contaiued  in  the  Oriental.  Magazine,  of  a  work 
on  India,  would  have  called  forth  the  disapprobation  of  the  Governor  General  in 
Council.    I  can  only  now  apologize  for  this  very  unintentional  oflfence. 

To  assure  you  of  the  sincerity  of  my  disposition  to  meet  the  wishes  and  conform 
to  the  orders  of  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  I  have  only  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  Calcutta  Journal  of  the  5th  of  March  last,  containing  the  seccmd 
article  from  my  pen,  as  Editor,  and  being  *'  An£bLplanation  "  to  the  public  of  my 
views  in  undertaking  the  manaeement  of  that  Paper ;  and  also  to  my  letter  to 
your  address,  under  date  the  16th  of  April  last,  previous  to  making  the  affidavit 
necessary  towards  obtaining  a  licence,  under  the  new  rule  or  ordinance,  for  the 
Indian  press.  To  these  I  can  only  add  the  proof  of  my  punctual  obedience  of 
the  orders  contained  in  every  letter  which  I  have  received  from  the  Chief  Secre-^ 
taiTto  Government. 

With  advertence  to  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Chief  Secretary's  letter  to  your 
address,  I  have  only  now  to  state  the  names  of  the  British  subjects  employ^  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Calcutta  Journal ;  they  are,  Mr.  Sandford  Amot,  Assis- 
tant Editor;  Mr.  James  Sutherland,  Reporter;  Mr.  Thomas  Heckford,  Book- 
keeper ;  and  Mr.  Frederick  Blacker,  Librarian. 

I  herewith  return  the  original  letter  from  the  Chief  Secretary  to  Government,  as 
requested.  I  remain,  dear  Sirs,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Calcutta,  29th  July,  1823.  J.  F.  Sandys. 

The  English  reader  will  natundly  conclude  that  there  must  hare  been 
some  treason  lurking  under  the  articles  here  enumerated ;  and  will  be 
anxious  to  see  what  defence  of  them  can  be  made.  It  wot^d  be  con- 
sidered an  evasion  to  assert  merely  that  they  were  perfectly  harmless ; 
a  caviller  would  immediately  interpret  our  not  giving  them,  as  a  proof  of 
our  unwillingness  that  they  should  be  seen.    To  avoid  this  imputation^ 

Orunt.  HfroU,  Foi;  2.  M  ' 
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we  shall  present  the  leading  points  of  each,  and  refer  to  the  sources 
wherein  the  whole  of  the  original  articles  may  be  found,  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  doabdng  and  the  curious.  The  first  in  order,  as  well  as  enor- 
mity, is  the  Announcement,  said  to  hare  been  written  in  conformity  to 
Mr.  Buckingham's  wishes,  expressed  before  he  left  India,  and  inserted 
some  months  after  his  departure.  Its  only  crime  appears  to  be  that  of  its 
evincing  a  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  an  individual,  whose  prospects 
the  Indian  Government  seemed  determined  to  destroy  for  ever;  itfe 
speaking  in  terms  of  unwelcome  approbation  of  that  individual's  exer- 
tions ;  and  anticipating  the  success  of  his  labours  in  the  new  publica- 
tion he  contemplated  establishing  in  England.  These  were  regarded  as 
crimes  of  so  deep  a  dye  in  the  estimation  of  the  Indian  Government, 
that  they  determined  to  put  an  end  to  their  further  commission  accord- 
ingly. But  the  reader  must  see  this  ''  offensive''  Announcement  for 
himself.     It  was  as  follows  : — 

PROSPECTIVE  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  ihl^  Stentof  hurlng  hrou^ht  us  about  3000  ropees  worth  of  Valuable  Eng- 
llth  books,  and  as  fh)m  letters  received  by  the  Hythe,  we  have  reason  to  exp*^ 
loon  I  further  large  additions  to  our  stock,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  announcing 
to  our  friends  and  the  public  generally,  the  extension  of  the  Calcutta  Journal  con- 
6erD>  long  contemplated  by  its  original  conductor,  previous  to  his  departure,  and 
which  there  is  now  a  near  prospect  of  beinf  realisea.  Mr.  Buckingham's  sudden 
femoval  from  thb  country,  prevented  him  from  doing  more  than  leaving  general 
instructions  for  tiie  execution  of  the  plan  he  had  laid  dowp  ;  and  the  events  v^blch 
loUowed  soon  after,  rendered  the  footing  on  which  the  Whole  property  stood,  so 
uncertain,  that  all  minor  arrangements  for  its  general  improvement  were  lost 
sight  of,  or  at  least  rerarded  as  in  the  meantime  comparatively  unimportant.  The 
<K>nfidence  acquired  by  the  experience  of  several  motitbs,  and  the  late  advices 
ttom  England,  as  well  as  the  hope  that  Mr.  Buckingham  is  now,  or  will  shortly 
be  there  to  look  after  his  own  affklrs,  and  make  every  provision  his  experience 
may  suggest  for  the  improvement  of  his  property  in  this  country^  Induce  us  to 
turn  out  attention  again  to  those  long  contemplated  arranrements. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  large  stock  of  books  commissioned  from  England,  it  Was 
ieterttined  to  form  these  and  the  extensive  collection  of  books  accumulated  for 
Mr*  Bdokingfaam's  use,  and  not  disposed  of  at  his  departure,  into  a  Public  Circu- 
lating Library,  which  would  torn  this  part  of  his  nroperty  to  some  account,  and 
help  to  indemnify  the  proprietor  for  his  mat  sacrifices. 

The  books  are  at  present  chiefly  of  a  higher  order  than  those  used  in  circulat- 
lti|p  libraiies ;  but  these  wUl  be  agreeably  varied  with  books  of  light  reading,  by 
a  monthly  addition  of  worlu  of  that  description  to  its  stock. 

The  subscription  will  be  fixed  at  the  low  rate  of  four  rupees  per  month,  to 
enable  readers  of  aU  classes  to  avail  themselves  of  this  accommodation. 

The  Reading  Room  will  continue  open  to  the  subscribers  to  the  Journal,  ofi 
etactly  the  same  terms  as  before ;  and  evefy  accommodation  atifbrded  them  in 
the  use  of  the  late  Psperi  and  Periodical  Publications  there ;  while  those  who 
deslte  the  use  of  the  books  at  their  own  residences,  may  have  them  on  the  easiest 


Subscribers  to  the  Journal  will  understSnd  from  the  sbove,  that  there  Is  no  Hi- 
fentlon  to  curtail  their  privileges  in  the  slightest  degree ;  the  Library  siUl  remain- 
ing open  to  them  as  a  Reading  Room,  where,  without  any  additional  charge,  they 
mav  have  access  to  the  whole  of  iu  valuable  contents,  and  to  the  latest  EngHsh 
periodicals  and  other  new  publications  of  interest.  And  we  cannot  let  this  occa- 
sion pass  without  congratulating  ourselves  and  them  on  the  signal  advantages  we 
must  soon  derive  fVom  having  such  an  agent  in  England  as  Mr.  Buckingham) 
wbo^  whether  from  his  large  experience  m£A  the  deep  stake  he  has  in  thb  country, 
or  his  pers<mal  activity  and  perfect  acqoaintance  with  what  wHi  suit  the  pubuc 
taste  here,  is  altogether  sncn  a  correspondent  as  no  Indian  newspaper  ever  pos« 
sessed  before. 

Our  n«w  system  may  hi  one  respect  be  fegafded  03  already  donmienced^  as  we 
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may  reatonably  hope  Mr.  Buckinrbam  is  now  arrived  io  England  ;  and  we  can- 
not doubt  for  a  momenty  but  tbe  nrtt  day  be  sett  his  foot  on  that  land  of  liberty, 
will  be  enployed  usefully  for  the  friends  he  has  left  behind  him.  When  the  re^ 
quisita  period  has  elapsed  for  us  to  reap  the  fruits  of  these  exertions,  we  may 
expect  ev«ry  vessel  from  England  to  bear  witness  to  that  indefatigable  activityj 
by  which  he  is  so  highly  distini^uisbed. 

We  ought  not  tp  omit  noticing  another  source  of  advantage  to  be  eipected 
from  Mr.  Buckingham's  enterprising  oiertions  in  England,  which,  thoogh  not  so 
immediate,  wHl,  we  are  confident,  be  far  more  iipportant  in  its  consequences.  We 
aUode  to  the  esU^ilishaent  of  his  New  Asiatic  Journal.  Tbe  support  which  that 
publication  has  already  obtained  in  this  country,  is  sufficient,  we  think,  to  ensure 
Us  commencement  under  the  happiest  auspices ;  and  when  it  has  acquired  a  foot- 
ing in  England,  the  materials  wnich  will  flow  to  its  pages,  in  all  probability,  wiU 
soon  exceed  the  narrow  limits  of  a  monthlj  or  even  a  weekly  puhiication.  Many 
articles  also  which  are  of  too  little  interest  for  the  public  in  £nfflaDd>  might  b^ 
highly  prised  in  this  country,  to  which  they  more  immediately  refer ;  and  we  have 
thus  a  prospect  of  putting  our  readers  in  possession  of  interesting  intelligence 
that  would  not  probably  reach  them  through  any  public  channel. 

This  was  the  treasonable  and  dangerous  Announcement,  at  whicb  the 
Government  of  a  great  country,  with  a  hundred  milUons  of  beings  sub- 
ject to  their  sway,  actually  trembled  and  turned  pale.  This  was  the 
alarming  article  that  threw  their  serene  highnesses  into  a  high  fever ! 
But  the  "  Advertisement "  which  b  said  to  have  been  audaciously  "  re- 
peated several  times  since  " — (i.  e.  not  since  it  was  complained  of,  for 
after  that,  it  was  instantly  taken  out,  but  since  the  first  announcement,) 
may  be  thought  by  the  reader  to  be  more  flagitious  still.  Let  him  read 
this  also  £)r  himself.    It  was  as  follows  :^- 

Um.  BUCKINGHAM'S  VALUABLE  LIBRARY. 

In  our  number  of  tbe  5th  of  July  last,  we  noticed  our  intention  of  throwing 
open  to  the  pubHc  use,  the  valuable  collection  of  books,  banging  to  Mr.  Buck'> 
iogham,  and  hitherto  andlabla  oatv  to  the  snbscriban  to  £•  Joarqal,  in  tha 
Reading  Room  attached  to  our  establishment.  We  have  now  to  announoa  that 
the  Catalogues  are  ready  and  will  be  delivered  gratis,  on  application,  to  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Journal,  and  at  the  charge  of  one  rapee  each  to  Bon-sabscfibers. 

The  Library  at  present  Is  rather  select  than  eatensive,  but  the  books  are  of  the 
irery  first  cbaracter,  and  are  constantly  increasing,  so  that  evefi  in  point  of  mm- 
bers,  we  shall,  we  hope,  ere  long,  be  able  to  make  no  inconsiderable  show.  AH 
the  pcrioffieal,  as  well  as  all  oAer  new  WOTks  of  mefU  that  Issue  from  the  Leaden 
press,  reach  us  regnkrlv,  and  we  are  dallv  adding  to  our  Stock  of  books  ef  UghC 
reading ;  so  that,  thouga  our  shelves  will  net  be  fbnnd  leaded  with  Ae  predue* 
tions  (ff  the  Mteerva  press,  the  scholar,  the  man  ef  sdenoe,  and  tbe  admirer  ef 
ywlite  and  el^ant  ttteratare,  will  flad  in  them  anple  means  of  gratiiying  thehr  r^ 
ijpactfva  tastes. 

*  ThisiiinemntAdyeitiMneiityWhiehhadDOodierebjeotinTMwbiitth 
of  makini^  son^e  Uttje  use  of  tiie  wreck  of  Mr»  B^eking^iam'a  property ; 
jui4  al  the  saxoe  tiiop  giving  the  Indian  Public  cheap  ajpcesa  to  a  adlec>- 
tiiHi  of  bttoka  not  usually  found  in  cimulatii^;  Ubrmai,  was  m  oSanove 
to  ^a  Indian  Oof^mment,  that  tbe  afGF^;fatod  Editor  who  inMrted  it  vaa 
competed  to  take  ft  out ;  and  even  after  that,  it  was  complai|ied  of  in 
tha  official  kUer  of  the  Chief  Secretary^  aj»  having  be^n  reneated  several 
timet  aftw  lU  fint  appearanca,  though  it  waa  deatioyaa  m  ^  y«fy 
inatant  of  ks  being  known  te  b»  olHMidoua  1 

Are  these  the  terrible  and  alarming  events  which  jnsti#f  thg  aribiWary 
aupofffiaioa  of.  all  fneii^n^  of  dkouopiaii  in  Io4in.f-^Y9si  i^stoim^ed 
reader,  ti^ana  ar#  fthayv^The  Indian  Opvenmai^t  havii^p  trfuoplMi  09  ^ 
ly^  of  penoQi  prof^rl^j  a^  opinipiii;  having  baa)6hp4  &P9.  ^ 
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country  a  man  whose  chief  pleasure  consisted  in  endeavours  to  render 
the  condition  of  that  country  more  worthy  of  the  British  name  and  cha- 
racter, now  ^d  the  very  mention  of  his  name  so  hatefid  to  their  ea,rB,  that 
they  seem  determined  to  extinguish  every  hope  he  has  left  behind 
him,  and  to  blot  out,  as  far  as  their  efforts  can  effect  it,  the  very  memory  ot 
his  sacrifices  and  injuries,  from  their  records.  But  this  is  impossible ; 
and  every  attempt  on  their  part  to  strike  the  iron  deeper  into  his  soul, 
will  only  make  him  more  honoured,  and  them  more  despised,  by  those 
whose  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  is  sure  to  be  associated  with  indignarion 
towards  their  oppressors. 

The  paragraph  respecting  Nawab  Moatumud-Dowla,  translated  firom 
a  Persian  newspaper,  is  as  harmless  as  any  article  of  intelligence 
could  be.  It  was  not  reprehended  in  the  Persian  Paper,  in  which,  if  it 
were  at  all  dangerous,  it  must  have  been  more  so  than  in  an  English  one, 
since  the  former  is  read  by  the  Native  subject  of  India,  and  the  latter 
by  the  English  rulers  only : — but  this  distinction  is  not  new.  It  has  been 
for  years  Uie  practice  of  the  Indian  Government  to  permit  the  newspapers 
in  its  pay  and  favour — particularly  the  Government  Gazette,  published 
by  authority,  and  the  Indian  John  Bull — to  go  all  lengths,  in  breach  even 
of  their  own  regulations;  at  the  same  time  that  they  threatened  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham's Paper  with  annihilation,  even  when  no  such  breaches  were 
made :  their  hostility  to  his  Journal  being  such  as  to  confound  all  rules 
and  principles  in  their  minds,  and  to  make  them  persecute  it,  even 
when  it  contained  nothing  of  which  they  could  complain,  because  it 
ventured,  on  some  occasions,  to  abstain  from  the  gross  flattery  offered  by 
others,  and  had  the. virtue  to  be  silent  when  it  could  not  conacientionsly 
applaud.  We  will  give  the  ''  Intelligence  "  complained  of,  a  place, 
however,  with  the  rest,  that  the  reader  may  judge  of  this  also  for 
himself.    It  was  as  follows : 

InMMgmee  rtgardiMg  Nmoab  Moatumud-D&wlai  ike  Minitter  fir  ike  4ffairi 
of  Oudh* — In  the  Jam-i  Jehan  Nooma  NeMrspaper  of  tbe  2d  instant,  it  is  stated, 
uial  it  appears  from  the  Ukhbars,  that  the  Nawab  Moatumud  Dowla  went  on  the 
day  of  the  Eld,  to  present  hit  Nuzzur  to  the  Resident.  The  sentinel  at  the  gate 
informed  him,  that  strict  orders  had  been  g^ven  not  to  admit  any  person  whatever 
frith  arms,  within  the  precincts  of  the  Residoiey.  The  Nawab  replied,  that  he 
had  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  entering  armed,  llie  Sepc^  would  not  permit  him 
to  proceed.  At  length  he  laid  aside  his  arms  and  entered,  and  complained  of  the 
matter  to  the  Resident.  The  Resident  answered,  that  the  Sepoy  was  in  the  Com- 
pany's service,  that  he  had  received  orders  that,  excepting  his  aurust  Majesty,  no 
other  person  whatever  should  be  allowed  to  pass ;  therefore  it  coiud  not  be  helped. 
The  Nawab  shortly  took  leave.  Further,  as  Captains  Hussein  Ally  ahd  Mado 
Sing,  who  had  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  blaka,  of  Baraitch,  to  chastise 
Raja  Mandhata,  had  not  yet  proceeded  from  the  city,  and  great  disturbances  ex- 
isted in  that  Elaka  ;  the  said  Nawab  told  these  Captains  that  the  pay  of  the  Bat- 
talions shoul  dsoon  be  issued;  and  it  was  better  that  they  marched  immediately. 
They  represented  that  for  the  last  y^ar  past  they  had  not  received  a  single  Amm 
or  tatmreef  l>ut  that  as  soon  as  all  arrears  were  paid  up  they  would  hnmediately 
set  off.  Hurki^rrahs  brought  intelligence  that  in  Nawd>  Gunge,  near  Ayesh  ' 
l^augfa,  an  affray  happened  oetween  the  Chela  of  Mirza  Muhmood  Beg  and  some 
Snwar  of  the  Presence.  The  Cbelah  wounded  three  of  the  Suwars  and  fled :  the 
other  troopers,  tho^h  they  exerted  thenuelves  Co  seize  him,  could  not  come  up 
with  the  Chelah. 

The  article  on^e'*  Affairs  of  Oudh,*"  was  of  about  the  same  length  and 
character  as  the  preceding.  The  letter  si^ed  **  Paul  Puzzle  Bram,''  con- 
tained remarks  oo  the  inconsistencies  of  the  Jolin  Bdl  newspaper,  in  iEnd- 
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log  €aidt  widi  Mr.  Hame  for  ondertakiDg  commissariat  contracts  in  India, 
while  he  had  his  duties  as  a  Surgeon  to  attend  to ;  and  yet  defending  the 
Revereiid  Doctor  Bryce,  for  undertaking  stationary  contracts  in  the  same 
country,  while  he  had  his  duties  as  a  Clergyman  to  attend  to ;  making  it 
a  fauh  in  a  military  man  to  unite  two  objects  in  the  same  branch  of  service, 
and  perfectly  harmless  for  a  clerical  character  to  attempt  three  or  four 
objects,  all  unsuited  to  each  other !  namely,  a  Presbyterian  Minister,  a 
Clerk  of  Stationary,  an  Editor  of  a  virulent  and  controversial  Magazine, 
and  a  Secretary  of  a  Committee  for  procuring  a  Picture  and  Statue  to 
the  late  Governor  General  of  India.  To  remark  on  such  inconsistency 
was  deemed  an  oSeuce  to  the  Government,  because  they  wished  it  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence  and  secresy. 

The  article  on  *'  Colonial  Policy  **  was  even  still  more  unobjectionable. 
A  masterly  and  unanswerable  work  had  appeared  in  England,  in  May 
last,  entitled,  '^  An  Inquiry  into  the  Expediency  of  applying  the  Principles 
of  Colonial  Policy  to  the  Government  of  India ;  and  of  effecting  an  es- 
sential change  in  its  Landed  Tenures,  and  consequently  in  the  character 
of  its  Inhabitents."*  This  book,  on  its  reaching  India,  was  reviewed  in 
the  poblicatioa  conducted  by  Doctor  Bryce,  who  gave  his  pen  free  scope 
in  inquiring  into  every  matter  which  he  thought  calculated  to  bring  the 
work  into  disrepvte.  Conjectures  were  ventured  as  to  the  author,  who 
wa»  first  thought  to  be  some  envious  trader,  desirous  of  sharing  in  the 
commerce  now  confined  to  the  monopoly  of  the  Company ;  then  considered 
to  be  a  servant  of  the  Government  he  abused ;  and,  lastly,  one  fattening, 
by  licence  or  covenant,  on  the  very  system  he  deprecated.  The  argu- 
ments of  the  book  w^e  treated  with  (he  Doctor's  peculiar  flippancy  and 
acrimony,  each  by  turns ;  and  although  this  was  a  discussion  on  a  topic 
expressly  forbidden  by  the  Regulations  for  the  Indian  Press,  yet  as  the 
object  of  this  Divine  was  to  abuse  the  advocates  of  Colonization,  and 
uphold  Monqxdy,  as  more  suited  to  Indian  happiness  and  English  pros- 
perity than  Free  Trade,  the  utmost  licence  was  allowed  him;  and  his 
Keview  was  printed  and  published  without  drawing  a  single  complaint 
from  those  guardians  of  the  public  peace,  who  express  such  horror  on  all 
other  occasions^  at  the  licentiousness  of  the  Press.  Here  was  licentioiU- 
ness  enough ;  but  it  was  on  what  they  deemed  the  right  side ;  so  that  it 
was  never  on^  found  fault  with.  After  all,  however,  the  Retiew  was  so 
^  miserably  deficient  in  argument,  and  so  utterly  incapable,  with  all  its 
.▼il'ulence,  to  show  any  good  reason  against  the  advantages  of  Colonisa- 
tion pcHnted  ovA  by  the  author  of  the  work  reviewed,  Uiat  the  fHends 
of  this  great  question  recommended  its  re-publication  in  the  Calcutta 
Journal,  merely  to  expose,  as  they  deserved,  the  shallow  foundations  on 
which  the  ,bert  arguments  that  could  be  brought  forward  against  the 
Colonization  of  India  by  Englishmen  really  rested.  One  would  have 
thoM^  that  diis,  at  least,  might  have  been  permitted.  But  no ! — as  if 
the  Oovemment  of  India  were  themselves  ashamed  of  the  folly  and  weak- 
ness of  their  best  advocates,  the  re-publication  of  this  attempt  to  refute 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  Colonization,  though  passed  over  in  the  work 
of  the  origpinal  Reviewer,  was  obnoxious  to  them  when  transplanted  to 
the  pages  of  the  Calcutta  Journal !  It  was  prefaced  with  but  few  obser- 
vations, of  which  it  may  be  quite  sufficient  to  give  a  single  paragraph 

•  PnbUsbed  by  J.  M.  Richardson,  23,  ComhiU. 
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t9imrd«  the  eloae,  to  show  the  ^urit  in  which  itt  re-pnblicatkm  was^soQ- 
ducted.    It  w  this— 

We  ftbaU  not  attempt  to  follow  tbit  Reviewer  throof^b  bis  absurdities  and  Mts^ 
fepraseBtations;  we  eonteat  onrselres  with  merely  recommeiuliiig  tbe  work  on 
Culoaial  PoUcy  to  tbe  perusal  of  every  person  who  feels  himself  capSile  of  formior 
bis  opinioil  oi)  tbe  subject  on  wbicb  it  treats.  We  bave  beard  it  remarked  by  some 
geDtleman,  tliat  the  book  is  fifteen  years  before  its  proper  time.  It  was  nnor«  than 
birenty  before  Mr.  Wilberforee's  efforts  almost  the  Slave  Trade  succeeded  !-^ 
We  publish  tbe  avtide,  entire,  however,  to  show  that  we  have  no  apprebeiMioB  of 
tbe  tUriewer's  «oatbemas  producing  any  other  l^eling  than  coutempt  for  their 
author. 

There  are  some  rich  specimens  of  absurdity  in  the  article  itsdf  which 
we  feel  strongly  tempted  to  quote ;  but  as  it  will  diyert  us  fit)m  our  purr 
pose,  which  is  to  show  what  the  Indian  Goyemment  wish  to  suppress, 
rather  than  what  they  permit  to  appear,  we  most  pass  on  to  the  conclu-* 
sion  of  the  articles  enumerated,  as  obnoxious  to  them,  in  the  marig^nal 
note  of  Mr.  Secretary  Bayley's  letter. 

The  article  entitled  **  The  Tories'  Oridiron,"  consists  entirely  of  a  con- 
trast of  the  opinions  put  forth  by  Doctor  Biyce  as  the  Editor  of  the 
Calcutta  Reriew,  and  Doctor  Bryoe  as  the  writer  of  the  Address  to 
Lord  Hastings ;  and  of  the  sentiments  avowed  by  the  Editor  of  the  Indian 
Bull,  at  different  periods.  These  contrasts  were  introduced  by  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

The  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  that  issue  from  the  Calcutta  Tory  Press, 
are  so  flagrant  and  self-eonfuting^,  that  we  intend  in  ftiture  to  make  it  condemn 
itself;  which  we  trust  its  parttsaas  will  reHsb  as  wall  as  Cobbttt  did  tbe  roasting 
/  of  bis  gridirmi. 

The  article  then  goes  on  to  contrast  the  opposite  opinions  ipaintahied 
at  di&rant  times,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conyince  all  who  see  them  tbat 
in  one  or  the  other,  the  writera  must  haye  uttered  what  they  could  not  haye 
belieyed.  Doctor  Bryce,  as  the  Reviewer,  contends,  that  it  is  in  vain  lb 
look  for  any  active  principle  of  loyalty  or  attachment  from  pur  Asiatle 
subjects  (a  pret^  confession»  truly !)    He  says-^ 

No  OetsnMatPl  hi  Indi*  mm'  tmgHt  or  efsr  will  seek^  security  of  tenure  fireni 
•e^  principles.  Our  Government  imist  euentialljf  and  neccsmri^  be  d^spoti^ 
snd  mlLtary, 

Lsrd  HastingB,  howey^»  only  two  years  befiire,  had  said^ 

Force  never  couM  bave  eflbeled  tbe  ^stsblishnent  of  oa»  panuBanntthi|^  On 
what  foundation  then  does  our  saptcimsry  rest  ?i>->-On  thil  eiinkw  of  the  BriiSdi 
ebavacur  which  indoeed  the  sevsral  states*  now  leagued  under  us,  to  place  im- 
plicit reliance  on  our  good  faith,  Qur  justice*  and  our  honourable  purpose  of  fos- 
tering their  interests. 

And  in  the  year  following  (1820)  his  lordship  h^^d  repeated  this  sontir 
ment,  in  other  wprds-^ 

Wonderftd  and  unexampled  rule !  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  hew  our  smeni««y 
has  been  coostruoted.  B«Befit  to  the  soveraed  bet  been  the  simple  b«^enoacioas 
cement  of  our  power.  As  long  as  the  comforts  and  the  gratitude  of  the  Indian 
leople  shall  testify  that  we  persevere  in  that  principle,  so  long  may  Heaven  up- 
hold the  dominion  of  Britain  here.    No  longer  f 

Hem  then  was  aniostance  in  which  the  very  Goyemmeot  under  which 
the  Reviewer  livedo  and  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  chief  flatterers  and 
sycophants,  had  sought  tuA  bad  ohtaintd^  sonority  firow  Ihe  very  princi- 
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pies  wfaidi  he  ccmtended  had  &o  existence ;  and  he  hunself  was  one  of 
the  loudest  to  applaud  such  confessions  whenever  they  w^re  uttered  hy 
men  in  power !  It  was  the  constant  and  unceasing  attempt  of  the  party 
of  which  this  meddling  priest  was  the  principal  oracle,  to  represent  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press  as  fraught  with  the  utmost  danger  to  the  peace  of 
India,  though  none  disturbed  that  peace  so  much  as  themselves ;  and, 
accordingly,  in  the  review  of  the  work  on  Colonial  Policy,  when  adverting 
to  the  late  laws  for  putting  down  all, freedom  of  expression,  except  en  one 
side,  in  that  country,  the  writer  has  the  following  paragraph : — 

We  lau^  at  the  warmth  with  which  the  battle  of ''  F)ree  DUcutshn"  was  lately 
carried  on  amoof^  us.  The  passiD^  follies,  that  distin^ish  us  not  more  than  a 
like  number  of  our  countrymen,  congregated  in  any  part  of  the  world,  but  are  per- 
haps the  more  noted,  that  the  sphere  in  which  they  flourish,  is  more  circumscrib- 
ed and  anomalous— these  fblliesr,  we  say,  are  again  beginning  to  pass,  like  thfe  . 
cloud  over  our  heads,  sometimes  obscuring  for  a  moment,  as  thev  arise,  the  sun- 
shine of  that  proprie^  and  digni^  of  mond  conduct,  which  ought  to  distinguish 
the  Christian  conquerors  of  India ;  but,  no  longer  concentrated  by  the  fmprtrtct- 
pted  and  interested  demont  of  discord,  into  the  storm,  that  would  overwhelm  every 
tfainf  estimable  in  the  social  world  ;  these  fellies  may  darken  for  a  moment  the 
briffbtness  of  our  virtues ;  but  they  hare  ceased^  we  hope,  for  ever.  Such  is  the  tran- 
quu  and  pleasing  state  to  which  our  society  has  again  happily  returned,  under  the 
wise  and  judicious  measures  of  government,  which  silenced  the  distant  bowlings 
of  the  tempest,  that  had  begun  to  threaten  us  with  destj-uction.  The  angry  echoes 
of  the  blast  are,  by  this  time,  reaching  the  ears  of  uur  friends  in  England ;  and, 
if  we  may  judge  f^m  accounts  already  received,  creating  fear  and  alarm  among 
all  who  are  interested  in  our  safety.  It  is  comfortable  to  reflect,  that  by  the  time 
they  shall  have  w^  pondered  on  our  folly  ^nd  madness,  they  will  hear  of  our  re*- 
turn  to  sense  and  reason. 

Such  is  the  picture  (saVs  the  Fxiitor  of  the  Calcutta.  Journal,  who  makes 
the  contrast,)  drawn  in  the  middle  of  1823,  but  we  shall  now  give  that  sub* 
scribed  to  by  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Indian  community  about  the  end  of 
the  preceding  year  (1822),  and  we  request  every  honest  man  to  compare  them 
together,  and  declare  whether  it  be  possible  for  any  man  of  principle — to  sub- 
scribe to  both,  or  write  the  one  after  subscribing  to  the  other.  But  We  are  far 
from  insinuating  the  impossibility  of  the  Reviewer,  having  never  seen  or 
heard  of  the  following,  which  is  so  at  variance  with  his  present  opinions.* 
In  this  Address,  where  are  the  storms  and  tempests  which  nowled — tlie  folly 
and  madness  that  reined — the  deep  destruction  that  threatened !  The  fear 
and  alarm  that  prevailed?    On  the  contrary^  all  is  peace  and  tranquillity. 

We  trust  (said  they  who  signed  the  Address  to  Lord  Hastings)  we  are  not  pre- 
tumptuous  in  adding  to  this  tribute,  our  most  unqualified  admiration  of  the  wise 
and  enlightened  policy  of  your  Lordship's  Government,  during  the  period  you 
have  held  the  reins  of  administration  in  this  country. 

When  you  took  Into  your  hands  the  reins  of  administratieii,  dangers  of  no  com- 
mon magnitude  threatened  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  British  power  in  the 
East,  j&fore  the  watchfulness  and  vigour  of  your  Lordship's  rule,  these  dangers 
qnkakfy  disappeared,  and  India  presents,  at  this  moment,  a  sc(*ae  of  happilkesi  tod 
tranqwllity,  uneaamplcd  hi  any  period  of  her  history  (!!!) 

We  have  likewise  long  admired  the  sealoos  and  hearty  alacrity  with  which  your 
Lordship  hasuniformlv  entered  into^et;et^  sehetnef  foi-the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
aoMl  civilization  over  the  vast  continent  of  India. 

But  it  were  vain  to  attempt  enumerating  the  splentMd  and  benevolent  acts  by 
which  a  Govenunent,  distineuished  hy  every  thing  great  and  good,  has  been  ren^ 
dered  so  truly  dear  to  us.  We  are  unable  to  discover  a  single  Province,  ia  thci 
wide-esLtended  Empire  over  which  your  Lordship  has  so  long  ruled,  that  has  not 

•  He  is  known  to  have  been  the  writer  of  both. 

f/Tbe  tfberty  granted  io  the  press  was  on^  of  thede  schemes,  and  Indetid  the 
prtodt»itf,  if  Bot^oaly  one. 
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tasted  the  bappy  fruits  of  your  wisdom,  eoerry,  and  beuevolence— =-axid  In  wbicb 
the  name  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  is  not  hoooured  and  revered. 

To  recall  the  public  attention  to  such  professions  as  these,  and  so  re- 
cently made,  was,  indeed,  a  monstrous  offence !  The  existing  Government 
of  India  had  annihilated  the  freedom  of  the  press,  on  the  ground  assumed 
by  the  Reviewer,  that  its  exercise  was  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  India, 
and  that  it  had  already  filled  every  part  of  the  country  with  discontent, 
terror,  and  alarm,  which  called  for  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  measures  to 
allay  it.  To  republish,  therefore,  an  address  to  Lord  Hastings,  under 
whom  whatever  freedom  the  press  eqjoyed  was  principally  exercised,  as- 
serting that  at  the  very  same  moment  of  time,  in  which  this  storm  was 
said  to  ''  threaten  destruction,"  nothing  but ''  unexampled  happiness  and 
tranquillity  reigned  in  every  province  of  the  country,"  was,  indeed,  a 
stumbling  block  not  easily  to  be  removed.'  The  "  dangers  of  no  common 
magnitude,''  which  threatened  India  when  Lord  Hastings  first  took  the 
reins  of  power  in  his  hands^  could  not  have  been  those  of  the  press;  for 
then  (1813),  and  for  five  years  afterwards,  a  rigid  censorship  existed,  (tiD 
1818).  The  "happiness  and  tranquillity,"  which  reigned  everywhere, 
must  have  grown  up  under  the  very  freedom  of  the  press  to  which  their 
destruction  is  attempted  to  be  attributed ;  for  during  the  whole  of  thig 
period  (from  1818  to  1823)  there  was  neither  censorship  nor  licensing 
laws.  It  was  not  until  after  Lord  Hastings  left  India  in  this  plethora  of 
happiness  and  overflowing  of  bliss,  that  the  press  was  put  under  new  fet- 
ters, because,  as  it  was  asserted  a  few  brief  weeks  after  this  address  was 
written,  **  the  peace,  harmony,  and  good  order  of  the  society  had  of 
late  been  disturbed,  and  the  Government  of  the  country  brought  bto 
hatred  and  contempt ;"  and  the  same  individuals  who  subscribed  to  dw 
one  were  Wind  enough,  or  base  enough,  we  can  hardly  tell  which,  to  suV 
scribe  with  the  same  readiness  to  the  other ! ! 

Up  to  this  period,  the  Calcutta  Journal  had  published  nothing  of 
an  objectionable  nature,  unless  the  assertion  that  "  the  country  was  in  a 
state  of  peace  and  tranquillity,*'  could  be  so  considered  by  those  whose  aim 
it  was  to  justify  their  arbitrary  measures,  by  affecting  the  existence  of 
discontent  and  misery.  There  is  only  one  more  in  the  marginal  list  of  the 
offensive  articles  enumerated  in  Mr.  Secretary  Bayley's  letter,  and  lest 
the  reader  should  suppose  that,  however  innocent  the  rest  might  be,  some 
hidden  treason  may  lurk  in  this,  we  will  give  this  also  entire.  It  is  like 
the  former  on  the  same  subject,  a  translation  from  a  Persian  paper,  and 
may  suggest  a  comparison  with  the  court  circulars  of  other  countries. 

INTELLIGENCE  REGARDING  OUDH. 

Jam-i  Jbhan  Noomah,  July  16,  1883. — It  is  understood  from  the  Ukfahais, 
that  his  gradoos  Majesty  often  fpoes  in  the  direction  of  Kakrael,-  for  the  pvipoie 
of  taking  air.  lo  consequeuce  of  the  implicit  confidence  |4aced  by  hit  Ma}e$^  ia 
the  abihties  of  bis  officers,  be  has  u6t  so  minutely  attended  to  the  affaini  of  the 
state ;  and  the  coosequence  has  been  that,  owing  to  their  neglect  and  inattentioD, 
the  revenues  have  not  been  collected,  nur  the  dubarsements  propoiy  attended  to : 
the  ruin  of  the  cituntry,  and  the  distress  of  the  population  and  soldier}',  have  been 
made  apparent.  His  august  mind  is  often  taken  up  in  contemplirting  these  dlM>r- 
ders.  The  situation  of  treasurer  has  been  conferred  on  Captain  Futteh  Ally,  and  Raja 
Goolzarie  Mull  dismissed  :  and  among^  the  distin^ished  servants,  the  names  of 
TaWood-Deen  Hooseyn  Kbaun,  Soobban  Ali-Kbaun ,  Sheik  Afamud  Urub,  Umjeed 
All  Khaun,  llakie  Bukhsh,  Roshun  Ulee,  Meer  Assud,  and  of  the  sons  of  the 
Nawab  Moatumud  Dowla^  have  been  struck  off  from  the  list  ;    and  orders 
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hare  been  issued  to  have  a  fresb  list  of  the  dlsUn^^uisbed  servants  f\rom.the  time  of 
the  late  Nawab  to  the  present,  made  out  quickly^  and  presented  to  his  Majesty, 
&c.  &c. — ^It  was  reported  to  his  Majesty  that  Seetulpurshaud,  the  ComfMrny't 
News-writer,  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and  that  Kishenchund,  the  son  of  Raja 
Puttrie  Moll,  had  succeeded  to  his  situation,  &c. 

Heie,  then^  we  close  the  list  of  the  dangerous  and  alanning  para- 
graphs, whicb  the  Indian  Govemment  thought  of  sufficient  importance 
to  make  them  the  subject  of  grave  complaint  and  reprehension,  and  which 
the;  considered  enough  to  justify  their  threatening  the  annihilation  of 
the  Press,  if  such  things  were  repeated  by  it  in  future. 

The  demand  of  the  names  of  the  British-bom  subjects  attached  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  could  only  have  been  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  from  among  them  the  fittest  victim,  on  whom  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  at  the  proper  time  and  opportunity.  Accordingly  Mr.  Amot 
was  chosen  for  punishment,  and  dealt  with  accordingly.  As  we  have 
given  the  history  of  his  ease  in  a  preceding  Number,*  it  is  not  necessary 
to  repeat  it  here.  We  may  mention,  however,  that  the  sole  object 
which  the  Government  had  in  view,  by  his  seizure  and  imprisonment, 
could  not  be  to  punish  him  individually,  but  also  to  break  up  and  destroy, 
if  possible,  the  paper  of  which  he  was  known  to  them  to  be  the 
most  efficient  Editor :  the  person  of  Indo-British  birth,  being  chosen  only 
for  his  being  exempt  from  the  summary  banishment  to  which  all  other 
writers  were  liable.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  his  seizure,  imprisonment, 
and  order  to  quit  the  country,  had  detached  him  from  the  Calcutta 
Journal,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  return  to  his  employment 
on  its  pagesy  they  appeared  to  be  satisfied ;  and  up  to  the  last  advices 
(some  months  after  his  release  from  prison  by  order  of  the  Judge)  he  con* 
tinued  unnoticed  by  the  Govemment,  who  had  apparently  attuned  their 
end,  and,  therefore,  suffered  him  to  remain.  This  fact  must  sufficiently 
ex{rfain  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  subjected  to  seizure,  imprisonment, 
and  removal. 

This  occurred  in  the  month  of  September ;  and  from  that  period  till 
the  month  of  November,  no  complaint  appears  to  have  been  made  a|;ainst 
the  conduct,  of  the  Journal.  Just  before  the  close  of  October,  a  pamphlet 
reached  India,  entitled  "  Sketch  of  the  History  and  Influence  of  the 
Press  in  British  India."  ft  waij  written  by  the  Hon.  Colonel  Leicester 
Stanhope,  who  had  himself  passed  many  yearb  ia  India  ;  and  both  in 
that  country  and  in  this,  had  uniformly  advocated  the  caut^e  of  freedom 
and  improvement.  This  pamphlet,  being  intended  chiefly  for  the  English 
pobHc,  contained  principally  an  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Madras 
on  the  occasion  of  drawing  up  an  Address  to  Lord  Hastings ;  a  copy  of 
tfaii  AddrefiB,  and  his  Lordship  s  Reply  to  it  delivered  in  Calcutta ;  with 
wports  oi  some  debates  on  ihe  freedom  of  the  Indian  jnress  that  had 
pccmred  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors  at  the  India  House  in  London.  It 
was  thought  desirable  to  let  the  Indian  commimity  see  what  was  saying 
and  doing  respecting  their  interests  in  England  ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
Editor  announced  ihe  receipt  of  this  book,  and  stated  his  intention  of 
reprinting  it,  for  the  information  of  those  at  remote  stations,  in  sections, 
giving  a  portion  each  day,  till  the  whole  should  be  completed.  As,  in- 
stead of  a  daily  inspection  of  the  sheets  by  a  censor,  the  Govemment  had 

«  See  Oriental  Herald,  vol.  i.  p.  637. 
Oneni. Herald,  Vol.2.  N 
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taken,  upon  themselves  the  tibsk  of  reprehextditkg  paiticukr  pubHcatloiM 
as  they. issued,  it  was  naturally^suppo^  that^  if  anything  had  appeared 
to  them  peculiarly  dangerous  in  this  pamphlet  (which,  as  we  hay^  said, 
was,  after  all,  littie  more  than  a  compilation  of  what  had  before  appealed 
in  India,  for  the  information  of  people  in  England),  they  would  hare 
warned  the  Editor  against  fulfilling  his  intentions.  Not  the  slightest 
intimation,  however,  of  any  apprehensions  on  their  part  was  ever  given ; 
the  Editor  was  suflfered  to  proceed,  day  after  day,  section  after  section, 
the  Government  looking  coolly  on,  and  waiting  its  final  completion,  to 
spring  upon  their  prey.  But  the  astonished  reader  will  wonder  etiH 
more,  when  he  is  told  that  it  was  not  until  a  week  after  the  last  portion 
of  this  pamphlet  was  issued  from  the  press  (when,  if  dangerous,  it  had 
extendcKi  its  poison  through  every  part  of  the  county,  and  if  not  danger- 
ous, it  could  not  deserve  punishment),  that  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  determined  on  suppressing  the  Calcutta  Journal  entirely,  assign- 
ing the  re- publication  of  this  pamphlet  as  a  reason  for  his  measure ! 
We  cannot  expect  the  English  reader  to  credit  this  without  proof-*-we 
therefore  insert  a  copy  of  the  official  letter : — 

To  Messrs.  John  Francis  Sandys,  John  Palmbr,  Gbo.  Ballard,  and 
Peter  Stone  D'Rozario. 

Gbntlembn, — You  were  apprised,  by  my  official  letters  of  the  18th  ot  July  wad 
3d  of  September  last,  of  the  sentimeDts  entertained  by  the  Govenior  General  la 
CouDcil,  in  regard  to  the  repeated  vioIatioD,  on  the  pairt  of  the  Conductors  of  the 
Calcutta  Journal^  of  the  rales  established  by  Goremment  for  the  regulation  of  the 
periodical  press. 

The  Editor  of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  notwithstandior  those  commoaicatioiw,  has 
fiince,  by  the  republication  in  successire  numbers  of  that  newsp^ptr,  of  numaous 
estracts  from  a  pamphlet  published  iu  England,  revived  the  discussion  of  topics, 
which  had  before  been  officially  prohibited  ;  and  has  maintained,  and  enforced 
opinions  and  principles  which,  as  applicable  to  the  state  of  this  country,  the 
Governor  General  in  Council  had  repeatedly  diaooumgcd  and  reprobated;  the 
extracts  themselves,  so  published,  containing  numerous  passages  which  are  in 
direct  violation  of  the  rules  prescribed  by  Government  under  date  the  5th  of 
April  lost. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  General  in  Council  has,  in  consequence, 
this  day  been  pleased  to  resolve,  that  the  licence  granted  by  Government  on  liie 
18th  of  April,  1823,  authorising  and  empowering  John  Francis  Sandys  and  PcKr 
Stone  D*Kozario,  to  print  and  publish  in  Calcutta,  a  newspaper  called  *'  The 
Calcutta  Journal  of  Politics  and  General  Literature,"  and  supplement  thereto, 
issued  on  Sundays,  entitled  and  called  '*  New  Weekly  Renster  and  General 
Advertiser  for  the  Stations  of  the  Interior,  with  Heads  of  the  latest  Int^igtnce, 
published  as  a  Supplement  to  the  Country  Edition  of  the  Calcutta  Journal,*'  abali 
be  revoked  and  recalled ;  and  you  are  hereby  apprized,  and  respectively  reomred, 
to  take  notice  that  the  said  licence  is  resumed,  revoked,  and  recalled  accordiujjy. 
I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

W.  B.  Baylby,  Chief  Secretary  to  OovenuBeDt 

Council  Chamber,  Nov.  6, 1883. 

This  is,  at  last,  the  termiuation  of  all  the  brilliant  prospects  that  were 
held  out  to  India,  from  the  exercise  of  public  scrutiny  on  the  acts  of  ^ 
Supreme  Authority  there.  Lord  Hastings  had  said, "  While  conscious  of 
rectitude,  that  Authority  can  lose  nothing  of  its  strength  by  its  exposure 
to  general  comment ;  on  the  contrary  (he  added)  it  acquires  incalculable 
addition  of  force."  Here,  then,  that  consciousness  of  rectitude  must  hart 
been  entirely  wanting ;  for  this  exposure  to  comment  was  of  aM  others 
the  greatest  cril  it  apprehended.  "  Let  the  triumph  (rf  our  beloved 
country,"  said  Lord  Ha«tings^  "  in  Its  awfol  contett  with  tyrant-ridden 
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FiftAee,  ipetJi  the  vtlod  of  a  ipiilt  to  be  found  only  in  m^  aocuatoAad 
to  indulge  mud  expresf  their  honest  aentiments/'  We  reply,  '^  Let  the 
iMoe  of  the  conteit  between  deepotUm  aad  the  prew,  io  tyrant-ridden 
India,  epeak  the  min  that  awaiti  thoee  who  dare  even  to  repeat  the 
honeet  sentiments  of  othens,  and  who  are  forbidden,  on  pain  of  banishv 
Bent,  oTer  to  express  their  own," 

Amidst  the  reiy  few  notices  which  have  been  taken  of  this  event  in 
the  English  papers,  in  the  conductors  of  whom  it  ought  to  have  excited 
one  undivided  feeling  of  indignation  at  such  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
the  Press,  there  is  one  £rom  an  independent  and  respectable  provincial 
Journal,  which  we  shall  transcribe  at  length.    It  is  this— 

K  few  weeks  since,  we  gave  a  concise  history  of  the  press  in  India  from  1818  to 
tfie  preMDt  time.  We  have  now  to  a«ki  to  that  narrative  a  short  but  preg^nant 
spp^Miix,  announcing  that  the  Calcutta  Jpumal  had  been  totally  suppressed  by 
the  Government.  The  pretence  for  taking  away  the  licence  of  the  Journal  is, 
that  it  reprinted,  in  several  of  its  numbers ,  a  pamphlet  on  the  freedom  of  the 
Indian  press,  published  b^  Colonel  Leicester  Stanhope  in  England.  The  Govern- 
ment looked  on  while  this  work  ajppeared,  in  suceestiva  parts,  day  after  day,  in 
the  Journal,  without  evan  iotimat^n^  disapprobation,  and,  whan  the  whole  was 
comfdetad.  they  punished  the  propnetors  liy  destroying  the  source  of  their  in* 
come.  Thus  penshes  in  toto  that  freedom  of  the  press,  which  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings  established  six  3resr8  since  with  such  lofty  commendations,  and  fbr  which 
he  reedved  the  gvatefol  plaudits  of  his  eeimtrymen  both  in  India  and  at  home. 
IT  la  PUT  TQ  DKATU  in  the  oflbnca  OF  COMMEMORATING  ITS  BIRTH  t 
M  tibia  9bnoaioas  pamphlet  chiefly  consisted  of  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
at  a  public  meeting  held  in  Madras,  in  181 9|  to  thank  the  Governor  General  for 
liberatinjr  the  press.  We  need  not  comment  on  the  inconsistent  policy  of  the 
Indian  Government  |  it  is  undeniable  that  either  Lord  Hastings  was  imprudent^ 
or  liord  Ajnheftt  la  tyrannical  ^  and  Mr.  Bu^ilngham  and  his  feUow-prepeietQifff 
are  the  vtctiaas  either  of  folly  or  oppression*  U  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  is 
THE  HRST  ENGUSH  JOURNAL  EVER  PUT  DOWN  BY  AUTHORITY. 
The  press  in  India  is  now  under  the  worst  system  that  ean  be  devised.    A  Cbn- 

^ORSniP  WOULD  BB  FAU  BVTfBR,  BBCAVSU  THB  CbNSOR  weULD  NOT  ALLOW 
OBHOXieOB  ARTICLUa  TO  APPaAU}  BUT  NOW  AM  KdiTOU  CANNOT  TELL  WHAT 
IfAV  BE  DBBHau  OfFBNSIVB,  AND  DOBa  NOT  KNOW  WHBN  BE  IS  IN  UANQBRl 
BB  If  LJK£  A  MAN  WALKING  BLINDFOLD  AMIDST  SNARES  AND  PIT-FALLS, 
AND,    WITHOUT  BBINO    CONSCIOUS   OF   HAVING     RRRED,    HE    IS     RUINBD!       Mr, 

Liambton  is  to  present  a  petition  from  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
monsy  on  the  25th  of  May,  when^  we  trust,  this  interesting  subject  will  be  fully 
diadossed.* 

Nothiug  can  be  mortt  accurate  than  thie  abort  view  of  the  caae  ;  an4 
wo  eaneerdy  hope,  that,  when  the  partioular  featuree  of  it  oome  to  be 
more  ffeaerally  known,  not  only  the  Press,  but  the  Parliament,  and  the 
PnUic  of  Ei^and,  will  express  their  sense  of  this  tyrannical  oxercise 
of  power,  In  the  terms  it  so  richly  deserves.  What  would  be  tlie  feeling 
throughmit  all  England,  if  the  Parliament  of  the  country  wews  to  be 
broken  up  and  dispersed,  because  some  patriotic  member  attempted  to 
eulogise  the  value  of  its  services  ?  What  woidd  be  said  by  eveiy  man 
who  had  a  tongue  to  express  his  sentiments,  if  all  the  New^pi^>er8  of 
England  were  to  be  put  down  because  they  ventured  to  speak  in  admira* 
tion  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  by  which  they  lived  ?  And  yet,  the 
ofence  of  the  Calcutta  Journal  was  nothing  more  than  this  \  since,  all 
that  C<^nel  Stanhope's  pamphlet  contained,  was  mere  abstract  reason* 
lag  OB  the  value  of  a  fiee  press  to  India,  without  the  sli^test  allurion 
to  passing  events,  or  existing  individuals  dien  in  powor  in  Bengal,  the 

*  Leeds  Merwy^  Saturday  AprU  17th,  1624. 
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book  haying  been  written  and  printed  before  either  Bifr.  Adam  or  Lord 
AmheiBt  came  into  power,  and  while  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  as 
popular  a  topic  in  India  as  it  must  always  be  in  England.  Its  strongest 
parts,  indeed,  were  the  extracts  ^m  the  speech  ddiTered  by  Load  Has- 
tings himself  in  the  Government  House  of  Calcutta.  So  ^at  what  the 
Supreme  Head  of  the  State  received  the  highest  honours  from  all  quar- 
ters for  {NX>mu]gating ;  it  was  made  criminal,  and  punished  with  utter 
ruin,  for  a  public  Journal  afterwards  to  repeat!  This  was,  indeed,  truly 
consigning  a  victim  to  death  for  the  mere  coromemoratiou  of  its  birth : 
and  that  die  first  Paper  ever  put  down  by  British  authority,  should  have 
been  destroyed  for  such  a  reason  as  this,  will  scarcely  be  credited  by 
posteri^,  unless  it  is  marked  with  that  general  expression  of  ablMorence 
with  which  such  an  act  of  worse  than  Eastern  despotism  ought  to  be 
viewed  by  every  man  pretending  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  aaboated 
by  British  feelings. 

But,  base  and  detestable  as  this  is,  it  is  not  all.  After  the  Journal  had 
been  suppressed  fox  about  a  month,  when  all  its  sources  of  information, 
channels  of  sale,  and  establishment  of  persons  necessary  to  cood»ct  it, 
had  been  so  disturbed  and  broken  up,  as  to  be  no  longer  available  fer 
their  former  purposes,  the  Indian  Government,  apparently  ashamed  of 
their  past  conduct,  or  with  a  view  to  save  themsdves  £rom  the  chaaoe  of  a 
prosecution  for  damages,  and  to  establish  something  like  a  claim  te  appa- 
rent repentance,  privately  exinressed  to  some  of  the  principal  propnatoo 
of  the  late  Calcutta  Journal,  their  willingness  to  renew  the  licence  for  its 
publication  (a  month  after  its  suppression,  when  the  most  flourishiag  pa- 
per in  existence  could  hardly  hope  to  recover  its  fomer  emineace !)  on 
certain  conditions,  which  they  would  lay  down.  This  proposition^  ex- 
traordinary as  it  seemed,  was  thought  wordi  hearing ;  and  the  proprietois, 
who  wished,  to  make  what  use  they  could  of  the  materials  of  this  ship- 
wrecked establishment,  accordingly  consented  to  treat  for  its  renewal 
The  condition  then  proposed  by  Uie  Government  was,  that  it  should 
put  in  an  Editor  of  its  own ;  or,  at  least,  that  though  the  proprietor 
mi^  be  parties  to  the  choice,  the  new  Editor  should  be  a  person  in 
their  service  I! 

Such  a  mean  and  pitiful  transaction  as  this,  was  never,  perhi^w,  before 
performed,  even  by  an  Indian  Government.  It  would  seem,  indeed, 
as  if  they  had  revoked  the  licence  of  the  Journal  for  the  express  purpose 
of  putting  into  the  command  and  management  of  a  proper^,  already  in- 
jured by  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  some  individual,  ior  whom 
they  wished  to  make  a  provision ;  and,  as  if,  without  being  at  the  expense 
of  setting  up  another  Paper  of  their  own,  (the  John  BuU,  which  was  the 
property  of  Government  functionaries  in  India,  and  written  in  by  their 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Members  of  Council,  having  already  coat  them 
more  than  they  expected,  in  damages  for  libels  and  other  losses,  which  its 
sale  would  not  repay),  they  had  contrived  a  method  for  using  the  money 
and  materials  of  a  man  tl^y  had  irreparably  ruined,  for  the  propagation 
of  opinions  at  variance  with  every  act  and  thought  of  his  life  !  We  are 
not  at  liberty  to  say  that  this  was  their  motive  and  intention ;  but  had  there 
been  no  other  end  in  view,  they  could  not  have  taken  more  effectual 
stem  to  secure  it. 

Tlie  reader  will  be  naturally  anxious  to  know  who  was  the  Govern- 
ment servant  chosen  to  be  the  new  Editor;  and  his  surprise  will  not 
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perhaps  be  great  (af^  what  he  has  ahead j  seen)  to  learn  that  it  was 
a  son-m-law  of  one  of  the  Members  of  that  rery  Council  which  reroked 
the  licoicey  and  then  olfered  to  renew  it  on  condition  of  theh  haying  an 
Editor  frdm  their  own  sendee  to  conduct  the  Paper !  We  might,  pw- 
h^>s,  stop  here,  if  all  we  desired  was  to  give  the  Dritish  public  an  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  v^usHce  of  these  proceedings ;  but  there  is  something  in 
^e  folly  of  what  remains  to  be  told,  that  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
picture. 

The  Indian  Proprietors,  and  the  €k>yemment,  having  mutually  ac- 
quieeced  in  the  choice  of  the  new  Editor,  (the  former,  indeed,  could  not 
hare  objected  without  risking  a  much  greater  evil  than  the  mere  loss  of 
their  property) ;  and  his  salary,  with  that  of  an  assistant,  fixed  at  £1 ,000 
per  ananm,  (tl^  first  at  600  and  the  second  at  400  rupees  per  month) 
with  a  h<Mue  worth  £500  a  year,  in  addition ;  these  salaries  were 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  a  Concern  already  reduced  by  the  perse- 
cutions  of  the  Government,  and  their  illegal  restraints  on  the  Press,  £rom 
a  clear  profit  of  £8,000  a  year  to  something  less  than  £800.  It  pre- 
seatiiig  no  hope  of  ever  doing  more,  under  the  existing  system,  than 
providing  finr  their  own  servant,  whom  they  had  permitted  to  become 
Editor;  while  the  Paper,  as  long  as  it  continued,  would  be  not  only  yield- 
ing Jio  profit  whatever  to  its  principal  Proprietor  in  England,  who  had  en- 
dured, singly,  all  the  labour,  risk,  and  suffering,  by  which  it  waa  eetar 
blialiad  on  the  hi^  grounds  on  which  he  left  it  at  the  period  of  his 
banaahment  firom  India ;  but,  porhape,  be  entailing  on  him  a  monthly  loss, 
and  at  the  same  time  making  him  pay,  by  further  drains  on  his  already 
eirhaaited  purse,  for  the  propagation  of  sentiments  in  praise  of  men  whom 
he  thoroug^y  despised,  and  of  measures  which  no  honest  man  and  lover 
of  fieedom  could  do  otherwise  than  detest  and  abhor. 

Let  it  net  be  supposed  that,  because  we  express  ourselves  strongly,  we 
write  under  the  ii^uence  of  personal  anger  or  personal  disappointment. 
We  feel  no  more  of  the  former  than  we  should  do  at  any  other  act  of 
spoliation  conunitted  by  a  Turk  on  an  Infidel,  or  a  Christian  on  a  Jew, 
under  colour  of  laws  not  worse  than  those  enacted  for  Englishmen  in 
India ;  and  of  the  latter,  we  know  nothing.  It  has  been  ironically  said, 
**  Blessed  is  he  who  expects  nothing :  for  he  shall  never  be  disappointed."' 
From  the  moment  we  quitted  the  shores  of  India,  leaving  all  we  possessed 
in  tiie  worid  behind  us,  we  had  philosophy  enough  to  reduce  ourselves  to 
that  happy  annihilation  of  all  hope;  and,  accordingly,  though  we  feel 
pain  at  the  dark  prospect  of  the  future,  wl^ch  this  necessarily  unveils  ^to 
our  view,  it  is  unmingled  with  the  smallest  portion  of  disappointment. 

But  to  return  to  the  narrative-— Two  of  the  principal  Proprietors  of  the 
Journal  in  India,  whose  fidelity  and  kindness  we  have  more  than  once 
acknowledged,  smd  repeat  again  with  pleasure,  willing  to  indulge  the 
faint  hope  that  remained  of  saving  the  property  under  their  care  from 
entire  and  irretrievable  destruction,  took  the  necessary  oaths,  and  gave 
the  necessary  securities,  for  the  licence  of  publication  being  renewed. 
The  new  Editor  took  possession  of  the  premises ;  the  persons  employed 
on  Uie  establishment  were  re-assembled ;  and  new  expenses  entered  into, 
in  order  again  to  bring  together  the  scattered  elements  necessary  to  such 
an  undertaking,  after  they  had  been  dispersed  in  every  quarter.  The  li- 
cence not  being  actually  issued,  some  scruples  were  expressed  by  the  Prin- 
ter, as  to  the  probable  safety  of  his  proceeding;  but  a  private intioiation  was 
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m&n  from  the  p«rtoiis  in  lutlioirity  that  die  licence  would  be  granted,  a< 
all  the  preliminaries  had  been  gone  through,  and  that  therefore  the  Pi^r 
might  1m  published  without  it  fmr  a  f&w  days,  until  the  established  forms 
of  law  had  been  observed  and  completed.  Accordingly,  the  Paper  fer 
Monday  was  got  ready,  and  sent  to  press,  on  the  Saturday  night  preced- 
ing, (it  having  been  the  invariable  custom,  at  die  office  of  this  Journal,  to 
pint  the  Monday's  Paper  on  Saiturday  night,  that  all  die  individuals  em- 
ployed on  it  might  enjoy  the  repose  of  Sunday) ;  when,  to  the  astonishment 
and  dismay  of  die  Printer,  he  reoeiTed  a  letter  from  die  Chief  Secretary  to 
GoTemment,  lata  on  Sunday  night,  (for  these  peculiarly  religious  rulers 
have  no  scruple  at  breaking  the  Sabbath,  when  their  own  deqx>tic  pur- 
poses are  to  be  served)  waniing  him  that  the  publication  of  die  Journal 
on  Afonday  weuld  be  ilUgai,  as  no  licence  had  actually  been  granted  !«^ 
Accordingly,  die  whole  of  die  impression  of  the  Paper  printed  off  was 
entirely  lost,  and  another  notice  required  to  be  sent  out,  announcing  its 
prohibitipn,  or  second  suppression,  by  order  of  Gbvemment ! 

As  die  Chief  Secretary  did  not  pretend  to  know  what  was  contained  in 
die  Monday's  Paper,  and  as  it  was  got  up  entirely  under  their  own  ser^ 
vant,  who  had  been  appointed  Editor,  some  anidety  was  expressed  to 
knew  what  had  occasioned  this  strange  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Qovemment ;  and,  on  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  in  the  uiort  notice 
seal  out  on  the  Saturday,  announdiig  the  intended  re*appearanoe  of  the 
Pi^>er  on  Monday,  the  indulgence  of  the  pnli^  was  soHcited  on  die 
ground  that  the  late  regulations  respecting  the  Press  had  gradually  dam]^ 
die  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  rendered  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  infinmation 
and  materials  m  a  publk  Journal  than  before  diese  laws  were  passed. 
Tills,  it  aj^pears,  was  the  high  and  mighty  crime  of  which  the  new 
Editor — ^the  Government  servant— had  been  guilty.  His  masters  could 
not  bear  even  an  allusion  to  laws  passed  by  themselves,  and  declared  by 
diem  in  the  face  of  all  the  world  to  be  salutary,  and  even  indispensable !  An 
explanation  was  sent  to  Lord  Amherst  on  diis  subject ;  but  so  litde  were 
the  Government,  of  which  he  was  die  head,  disposed  to  fulfil  dieir  pledge, 
and  so  dedixms  did  they  seem  to  revoke  even  the  last  step  they  had  taken, 
that  it  appeared  as  if  diey  wished  to  find  some  pretence  fbr  turning  out 
the  very  man  they  had  consented  to  have  put  in  ! 

It  was  now,  apparendy  for  the  first  time,  discovered  by  the  Govern* 
ment  (though  known  to  all  the  rest  of  India  f6r  years  bdbre)  that  the 
gentleman  in  question,  (Doctor  Muston,  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Harrington, 
Monber  of  Council)  was  a  Presidency  Surgeon  *,  and  a  correspondence 
now  took  place  between  the  Gbvemment  and  the  Medical  Board,  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  latter  how  Ua  Doctor  Muston  could  accept  the  management 
of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  without  neglecting  his  medical  duties  at  die 
Presidency.  One  would  have  thought  that  they  could  have  answered 
this  question  themselves.  The  Editor  of  a  Daily  Paper,  to  do  his  duty 
to  those  who  pay  him,  ought  not  to  have  a  moment  to  spare  for  any  other 
purpose,  exc^t  those  of  food,  exercise,  and  rest.  The  original  Editor 
of  die  Calcutta  Journal,  during  a  period  of  five  years,  never  devoted  less 
than  twelve  hours  a  day  to  the  exdusive  business  of  that  Paper,  nor  was 
he  ever  absent  from  his  home  one  whole  day  during  that  time,'nunous  as 
such  application  and  confinement  is  to  the  health  of  the  strongest  con- 
stitutions in  the  climate  of  Bengal.  The  total  destruction  of  fau  haidly- 
eamed  property  is  hb  last  reward. 
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The  Indian  Oov^rnmeot  must  hare  kiK>wn  this ;  but  when  their  own 
enda  are  to  be  served,  they  have  no  objection  whatever  to  pluralities.  The 
late  Dr.  Jameson  occupied  several  posts,  each  entailing  corresponding 
duties ;  and  great  blame  was  attached  to  those  who  complained  of  this  as  an 
evil.  Captain  Lockett^  while  Editor  of  the  Indian  John  Bull,  held  also 
more  than  two  other  appointments,  uniting  Civil,  Military,  and  Editorial 
duties  in  one ;  and  the  Government  evinced  no  scruples  at  this.  Dr. 
Atkinson,  the  Editor  of  their  own  official  Journal,  has  two  or  three 
appointments  besides.  Dr.  Grant,  of  the  India  Gazette,  pursued  his 
Medical  Practice  in  addition  to  his  Editorial  labours.  And  the  well- 
known  Dr.  Bryce,  while  chief  Minister  of  the  Scotch  Kirk  in  India, 
was  at  the  same  time  Secretary  of  several  Committees,  Editor  of 
a  Magazine,  and  a  writer  in  the  Newspapers,  when  the  Government  be- 
stowed on  him,  in  addition  to  all  these,  the  employment  of  Clerk  to  the 
Stationary  Committee,  for  suj^ying  all  the  Public  Offices  in  Bengal. 
In  this  last  case,  it  was  held  so  criminal  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  uniting 
all  these  duties  in  one,  that  the  mere  act  of  commenting  on  it  was  pu- 
nished with  the  immediate  banishment  of  the  individual  who  dared  so 
to  do,  £rom  the  country  !  Yet  now,  the  very  same  individuals,  with 
Lord  Amherst  at  their  head,  pretend  to  raise  a  grave  question,  as 
to  how  far  another  Doctor,  who  has  only  one  professional  duty  to  attend 
to,  can  undertake  a  second  without  detriment  to  the  first! 

The  truth  is,  that  they  would  not  care  a  straw  whether  the  Journal 
were  ruined  by  his  want  of  attention  to  it  or  not ;  and  as  to  his  Medical 
duties,  they  might  always  enforce  his  attention  to  these,  whatever  might 
be  the  fate  of  his  other  concerns.  It  must  have  been,  therefore,  a  mere 
pretence  of  delicacy,  to  raise  such  difficulties  at  such  a  moment ;  while 
in  the  meantime  the  funds  of  the  Calcutta  Journal  were  running  to  waste 
and  ruin ;  and  the  little  remnant  of  its  shipwrecked  property,  left  as 
a  nucleus  of  future  hope,  in  a  £edr  way  of  being  swallowed  up  and 
engulphed  for  ever  I 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  last  advices  that  have  reached  us  on  this  sub- 
ject (December  5,  1823,)  no  Ucenee  had  been  granted.  The  establish- 
ment was  kept  in  full  pay,  waiting  daily  in  expectation  of  the  decision 
of  Government,  which,  whether  fttvourable  or  unfavourable,  must  lead  to 
the  same  result  If  the  licence  be  refused,  the  sale  of  materials,  which 
no  one  can  be  secure  in  using,  will  produce  nothing ;  and  if  it  be  granted, 
on  the  conditions  proposed,  its  conduct,  under  a  Government  servant, 
must  be  such  as  to  bring  it  neidier  honour  nor  esteem  among  those  who 
supported  .it  on  its  original  principles  ;  while  its  capital  is  likely  to  be 
dwindled  away  in  the  protracted  hope  of  a  return,  that  we  fear  will 
never  be  realized :  so  that  immediate  or  ultimate  ruin  is  its  inevitable  fate. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Parliament  the  Press,  or  the  Public  of 
England,  conceive  this  to  be  a  suly'ect  worthy  of  their  sympathy  and  consi- 
deration. We  have  done  our  duty  in  relating  the  facts  of  the  case;  and 
if  there  be  any  puUic  virtue  left,  we  may  hope  to  see  that  our  country- 
men will  do  theirs,  in  demandiii^  inquiry  into,  and  redress  for,  injuries 
like  these ;  the  individual  effects  of  which  are  their  least  evil ;  as  they 
are  calculated  to  inspire  the  whole  of  our  Dependencies  with  hatred  of 
the  Elnglish  name,  and  to  rouse  a  feeling  of  indignation  and  resistance  • 
which  may  lead  to  the  loss  of  4>ur  moat  vahiaUe  possessions. 
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RBGttBT   FOR  THB   PAST. 

'TwAS  sweet  upon  the  early  breast 
Of  genial  earth  to  hush  to  rest 
All  cares  and  fears,  or  bounding  gay 
To  hail  the  merry  month  of  May. 
Though  Nature  grow  not  old,  she  grows 
Sober  and  staid,  and  fond  of  prose, 
And  seems,  with  all  her  lovely  powers, 
A  recluse  now  in  distant  bowers ; 
And  only  meets  the  bard  by  steahh, 
Who  trips  abroad  with  rosy  health. 
Humming  his  song  at  early  dawn. 
With  tucked-up  mantle  o*er  the  lawn; 
Or,  sitting  down  beneath  the  tree. 
Scares  the  light  bird  that  carolled  free, 
His  face  receives  the  dropping  dew 
Shook  firom  the  bough  as  off  she  flew* 

No  more  through  old  Idalian  groves 
The  bright-eyed  Queen  of  Beauty  roves 
No  more  surveys  the  urchin  pranks 
Of  Eros  on  the  lilied  banks 
Of  Jardanus,  who  knew  to  tame 
Her  stubborn  grief,  and  banish  shame. 
What  time  from  out  the  Lemnian  net 
Her  feet  she  first  on  Paphos  set ; 
Or  grieved  for  her  Assyrian  lord 
Deep  by  the  tusky  savage  gored. 
No  more  the  bards  to  Delos  throng. 
Hymning  high  their  sacred  song. 
As,  contesting  for  the  prize, 
Their  raptures  with  their  hopes  arise ; 
And  returning  o'er  the  wave 
Boasting  the  strain  the  Godhead  gavf . 
There  the  Mseonian  Bard  his  lyre 
Struck  with  iuimitable  tirt. 
And  with  a  prophet's  eye  fore2»au\ 
Men  approach  his  shrink  with  awe. 
And  the  laurel  crown  bestow 
To  grace  his  old  majestic  brow. 

These  are  dreams  for  ever  Hed  ! 
Onward  Time  directs  his  head  ; 
And  if  we  steal  a  glance  or  so. 
As  hill  and  dale  he  bears  us  through. 
At  olden  times,  'tis  like  the  sight 
We  gain  of  ruins  by  the  light 
Of  dubious  moon,  as  o*er  the  walls 
Through  broken  flying  clouds  it  falls. 
The  beauties  ere  we  ^x  upon. 
Their  dim  magnificence  is  gone.  Bioy. 
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RKLAnVB  AI>VANTA^8  AND   DISADVANTA6BS  OF  TUB  SBPARATB 
BRANCHSS    OF  THB   INDIAN   ARMY. 

To  tke  Editor  cf  ike  OrimU4d  BeraUL 
Sift,  Cheltenham,  18th  April,  1824. 

After  the  statement  I  made  in  my  former  letter,  of  some  of  the  rea- 
sons assigned  by  the  military  advisers  of  the  Court,  for  their  plan  with 
respect  to  the  engineer  coips,  k  mightbe  considered  almost  unnecessary 
for  me  to  pursue  the  subject  fiirther,  until  the  queries  I  put  are  fully  an- 
swered, and  the  system  pursued  by  the  Court  justified ;  but  there  is  still 
one  assertion  left  which  requires  to  be  disposed  of,  because,  if  they 
make  their  masters  believe  it,  it  may  go  far  to  justify  die  line  of  conduct 
in  which  they  bave  proceeded.  In  the  advice  given  it  was  asserted  then 
''  that  the  emoluments  of  the  engineer .  officers  are  much  greater  than 
those  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the  military  service."  What  emoluments 
are  alluded  to  I  cannot  say,  whether  civU  or  military,  but  if  either,  or 
both  of  them  are  intended,  the  assertion  is  totally  without  foundation. 
I  presume  that  the  engineer  officers  have  the  feelings  of  other  men,  that 
they  anxiously  desire,  after  the  storms  of  life,  to  retire  into  the  bosoms 
of  their  families,  and  to  enjoy  the  £mits  of  the  labours  of  their  youth ;  if,  * 
therefore,  their  civil  employments,  or  extra  military  duties,  were  so  lu- 
crative as  they  are  pretended  to  be,  can  it  for  a  moment  be  doubted, 
that,  on  the  acquLntion  of  fortune,  they  would  retire  horn  the  sendee 
and  taste  the  blessings  of  their  native  iand;  thereby  causing  a  continual 
succession,  which  would  balance  the  advantages  of  promotion  the  infimtiy 
otherwise  possess  ?  But,  that  this  is  not  the  case,  I  have  fully  shown  in 
my  last  letter,  and,  therefore,  we  might  fairly  infer,  if  there  were  no 
other  reasons,  that  they  have  not  any  such  advantages  as  they  are  stated 
to  possess  from  their  civil  and  military  extra  employments ;  and  it  is  a  no- 
torious fact  that,  unlike  every  other  service  in  the  world,  the  pay  of  the 
engineers  has  always  been/^^s  than  the  artillery,  and  barely  equal  to 
the  infantry.  By  the  new  organization,  indeed,  the  engineer  pay  is 
made*  equal  to  the  artillery, — ^bnt  in  the  Royal  service  it  is  greater  than 
the  artillery ;  and  if  this  alteration  in  the  engineer  pay  had  not  been 
made,  we  might  have  supposed  that  the  service  had  been  either  totally 
forgotten,  or  the  many  and  chmI  disadvantages  under  which  it  labours 
had  not  been  known.  But  this  awkward  attempt  to  hide  partiality  by  an 
appearance  of  distributive  justice,  proves  the  contrary,  and  shows  that 
there  exists,  in  some  corner  of  the  India  House,  an  acthre,  powerful,  and 
inveterate  hatred  against  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  engineer  corps. 

To  {»roceed  with  the  "  superior  emoluments" — when  the  engineers 
are  employed  in  buildings,  surveys,  &c.  they  are  allowed  staff  salaries 
but  it  is  curious  to  remark  that  this  circumstance,  which  at  first  sight 
might  appear  to  favour  the  argument,  forms  a  complete  refutation  to  this 
last  plea  of  the  enemies  of  the  engineer  corps,  since  the  staff  salaries  of 
the  engineers  are  less  than  those  of  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry  ; 
these  latter  corps  have  also  the  very  great  advantage,  both  as  to  comfort 
and  expense,  of  a  mess,  which  the  engineers,  being  detached  over  tbe 
whole  countiy,  cannot  possess ;  and  they  are  at  the  same  time  obliged 
to  keep  up  their  professional  stock  of  knowledge,  which  requires  expen* 
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sire  books  and  instruments:  add  to  all  this  their  backward  rank  and  con- 
sequent loss  of  pay,  and  you  will  have,  Sir,  a  tolerable  idea  fi4iat  llie 
superior  advantages  of  the  engineer  eofps  consist  in.  But  the  real 
question,  after  dl,  is  not  what  is  received,  but  what  can  be  saved  at  the 
year's  end,  for  on  the  aaving  alone  ean  a  competency  be  acquired  to 
eq^bl^  affiqerp  to  retire  ftovf^  the  service,  and  in  this  particular  the  engi- 
neer officers  labour  under  peculiar  disadvantages. 

Notwithstanding  the  unanswerable  truth  oi  these  arguments,  it  has 
been  asserted,  that,  nevertheless,  engineer  officers  have  the  means  of 
making  money.  That  honestly  they  have  very  inferior  means  to  the  rest 
of  the  service,  I  have  already  shown,  and  if  by  this  insinuation  it  is  meant 
that  they  have  the  means  of  dishonestly  appropriating  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lio  money  passing  through  their  hands  to  their  own  private  use,  I 
should  think  that  it  is  not  known  that  an  engineer  officer  cannot  have 
•possession  ai  a  pound  of  nails  belonging  to  the  public,  without  taking  a 
solemn  oath  bef^e  a  magistrate  that  he  has  not  directly  or  indirectly 
approjprii^ed,  or  will  appropriate,  a  sbgle  nail  to  his  o^n  use  or  beneit, 
in  any  shape  w  way  whatever,  and  that  no  other  pevson  shall  fw  him. 
If  it  shall  still  be  insisted  that  oaths  o^n  prove  nugatory,  that  iik% 
strong  impulse  to  gain  often  overoomes  the  silent  whimpers  ef  conseienee, 
i  BktSi  request  these  malicious  cavillers  to  infimn  me  where  aro  the  large 
fcrtunes  that  have  been  made  ?  Where  are  the  wealthy  individuals  tluit 
have  rotired  from  the  engineer  service  swelling.^ with  their  ill*gotten 
wealth  t  If  they  eannot  find  such,  then  they  must  allow  that  their  in- 
dnuation  is  grossly  unjust,  and  that  whilst  the  engineer  officer  con- 
tinues to  prove,  by  his  high  sense  of  honour,  the  impossibility  of  his  ac- 
quiring by  peculation  a  competency  to  redre  from  the  serviee,  that  he 
does  not  possess  ^'  means"  of  making  money  equal  to  the  other  Inranohes 
of  the  army. 

}  have  observed,  in  my  first  letter,  that  retirement  from  the  service  de- 
pends on  promotion  and  the  pay  of  ^e  rank,  as  on  ^t  alone  arises  the 
pay  of  the  officers  and  the  stipends  to  their  widows ;  how  hard  it  is  ^wn 
that  the  engineer  officer  shoi^  be  l^pt  out  of  these  benefits  cooumm  to 
^e  rest  of  the  anpy,  until  the  acquisition  can  only  serve  to  bri^ten  a  little 
tile  fiauling  lamp  of  Hfe,  and  he  can  no  longer  struggle  on  in  ti»e  pursuit  of 
independence.  It  is  only  hope,  **  delusive  hope,  whi<^  points  to  distaat 
good,''  that  would  have  made  ihe  ei^nem*  officer  bear  his  wrongs  so  pa- 
tently as  he  has  done ;  it  is  only  this  that  would  have  reconciled  him  to 
the  idea  of  dragging  on  a  miserable  existence  in  the  debilitating  climate 
of  India,  with  the  certainty  of  being  unable  at  the  end  of  forty  or  fiHy 
years  to  retire  to  Ids  native  countiy,  and  seeing  every  day  his  moro  for- 
tunate contemporaries  in  other  branches  of  the  serviee,  in  the  ptime  of 
lii^,  retiring  to  the  lap  of  affluence  and  ease;  but  has  that  distant  good 
ever  arrived  f  It  might  have  done  so,  had  justice  be^i  attended  to,  when 
the^  phui  for  the  re-organizing  of  the  Indian  army  was  under  considera- 
tion ;  but  now,  if  the  present  system  is  pursued,  the  engineer  must  bid 
adieu  to  that  guardian  spirit  which  alone  cheers  the  miisery  of  pov^ty, 
and  ipeaks  comfort  to  the  mind  of  the  exile. 

I  00  not  contend  tiiat  the  Court  of  Directors  haVe  not  an  undtsputed 
fight  to  give  the  engineer  corps  inferior  chances  of  promotion,  infmos 
means  of  makine  money,  in^rior  hopes  of  dlitainii^  rewan|  fbv  ind^h- 
tigahle  seal  and  talent>  but  dien  they  are  bound  to  publish  it  to  the 
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world ;  to  tell  the^yoong  engineer  officers,  '^  You  hare  been  sent  to  our 
colleges,  instituted  and  supported,  at  a  vast  expense,  on  purpose  for  your 
education ;  you  have  had  die  Arst  siat1^emifcd($al  masters  in  England,  and 
they  have  not  sown  the  seed  of  knowledge  in  vain;  you  have  cultivated 
the  talents  implanted  in  your  minds  Vy  aA  Alinigh^  hand,  with  laudable 
perseyerance  and  success  >  you  are  sheeted,  therefore,  firon  among  your 
fellows  to  fill  the  situation  «f  an  officer  of  the  engineer  c«rps  of  the  Hon- 
ourable East  India  Company,  the  most  han&urabU  situation  in  the  army, 
but  which  possesses,  in  a  most  peculiar  degree,  every  disadvantage  to 
to  the  rest  of  the  anpy  m  radc,  pdy^  and  emoluiiiMts/'— They  would 
understand  this,  and  they  would  not  be  deceived ;  imd  if  they  then,  with 
their  eyes  open,  accepted  the  distidgoished  reward  of  their  merit,  and 
ever  dared  aibrwards  to  raise  a  miundariaf  voice^  they  Skight  justly  be 
answered,  in  the  words  of  the  Poet, 

Leaitar  M  sillily  qlrieq«U  ^AklfV  «irii*tal»  eti 

But  whilst  the  Court  pursue  Ote  v^  oppd6ite  c6tidtLct  to  this,  I  will 
contend  that  diey  do  n 6t  pdssew  the  riglit  of  doing  #rongf ;  they  do  not 
possess  the  right  of  filHn^  the  6u|S  <$f  ^^peetatioti  t6  the  Inim,  and  th^i 
dashing  it  untasted  from  the  lips*  l  claim,  indeed,  for  the  engineer  officers, 
no  benefit  in  promotion  abore  ^eir  bt'efthr^ii  in  ixiad,  1 6ntf  wish  to  obtain 
f(i»r  them  what  in  commdif  ju^ee  they  ddLittioitbtf  fdutf^,  i^ual  jmmiotion 
with  the  rest  of  the  service,  though  it  might  easily  h€  ^o^n,  that  if  any 
one  branch  has  a  right  td  expect  tttoiv  h&didgiBnee  than  itnother,  if  any 
one  branch  has  a  right  to  expect  the  smile  of  favour,  it  would  be  the 
ennneer  corps. 

There  are  three  wl^  of  ^Oafisfng  the  thnk  of  th^  army.  One  U, 
instead  of  allowfng^  cdlGheU  of  regiments  to  retire  with  the  pay  of  their 
rank,  and  the  off-reckoningtf  of  thSr  regiments,  t6  allo^  d  number  of  the 
senior  officers  equal  to  that  of  the  colonels,  taken  fitom  the  general  list, 
including  cavalry,  ardllery,  engineers,  and  iiifantry,  to  retbe  with  the  pay 
and  off-reckonings.  Thd  s^ond  mediod  iA  to  extend  the  operation  of  the 
line  st^  to  the  whefe  of  the  army;  and  the'  third  U  to  increase  the  number 
of  field  officers  of  the  eng&eer  corps,  so  that  tnely  promotions  be  made 
equal  to  die  other  branches  of  the  service.  The  first  is  the  aiost  equitable, 
but  it  would  probably  not  m^^f  th^  approbadoi^  of  tko^  concerned ;  and 
as  it  would  disparage  Bymmif  noW  sancdfiod  by  SJg6y  k  might  not  be 
considered  expedient.  Th^  miOie  maf  h€  said  6t  Ui€  d(o6ond  method — 
but  I  apprehend  no  jittt  t^istiti  can  h€  iifged  against  ^e  third.  The 
engineer  corps  had  a  greater  proportion  of  field  officers  than  the  infismtiy, 
before  die  re-organ£zadon,  afid  the  rbyat  engineers  have  a  greater  num- 
ber of  field  officers,  and  of  higher  t6^,  thail  die  foyO:  artiUery*  The 
royal  engineers  have  oiie  6olotk^  commandants  tWo  colonels,  and  &ve 
Heutenant-colonels,  to  a  battaliod.  The*  foyi^  artillery,  one  colonel 
commandant,  two  colonels,  three  lieutenant-colonels,  and  one  miyor* 
As  then  the  royaif  engineers  &avi&  a  gi^tet  ntu&ih^f  of  fUld  officers,  and 
of  hi(^r  rank  tttiM  die  abtlnr  eorp#,  die  arfillerf,  why  shouki  not  the 
Company^s  enginM^  to  equidiz^  promotion,  haVe  a'  gr^iiter  number  of 
field  officers  tlmn  ihM  infkixtry,  Wlllrwhom  they  hai^tf  no  connexiim? — 
The  standard  of  equity  must  be  annihilated  before  such  an  arrangement 
can  be  proTed  to  be  objecdonaUe.  Cato. 
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The  soft  and  pure  and  silent  lustre 
That  dwells  far  back  within  thine  eye ; 
Thy  clear,  cool  brow,  whose  light  curls  cluster 
Like  gold  clouds  round  a  spot  of  sky ; — 

Thy  voice — ^like  fiBa'-o£F  music,  breathing 
Over  somie  sleeping  water  s  breast, 
When  mists  of  eventide  are  wreathing 
Their  mantle  round  its  couch  of  rest ; — 

Thy  gentle  form/  that*s  floating  by  me, 
A  spirit  rais'd  by  Fancy's  spell  ;— 
And  (best  of  all!)  thy  thoughts,  that  fly  me 
In  vain,  for  I  can  read  them  well : 

All  these  come  on  my  sinking  soul 
Like  suiilight  breaking  thro'  a  cloud. 
And,  dissipate  the  stem  control 
That  wraps  my  being  like  a  shroud. 

Oh,  let  thy  presence  be  around  me ! 
Then  heart  and  hope  can  never  fedl ; 
For  love  and  life  and  joy  have  found  thee. 
And  cling  about  thee  like  a  veil ; — 

A  veil  of  brightness,  thro'  which  beaming 
Thy  beauties  come  with  soften'd  lights : 
As  when  the  stars  of  heav'n  are  gleaming 
Their  mild  e^^es  on  moonshiny  nights. 

Oh,  come  and  smile  upon  me !  come ! 
Now  ig  the  moment  of  my  need  ; 
Come  and  dispel  the  listless  gloom 
On  which  my  heart  and  spirit  feed« 

I  have  so  long  betti  chain'd  to  earth,— 
All  earth — about — above— beneath,— 
My  soul  almost  forgets  her  birth — 
Almost  rejects  her  vital  breath* 

Haste,  and  remind  her  whence  she  came— 
Wherefore  her  lofty  thoughts  were  given : 
Fann'd  by  thy  breath,  her  sinking  flame 
Shall  seek  aAd  find  its  native  heaven. 
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TREATMENT   OF   THE   LATE   COLONEL  ROBISON,  OF  HIS  MAJESTY's 
24th   REGIMENT,   IN    INDIA. 

In  the  first  Number  of  our  Publication,  we  ^ve  a  brief  outline  of  the  case  of 
the  late  lamented  Colonel  Rubiton,  of  H.  M.  24tb  Foot,  aod  prumiseU  to  furuish 
copies  of  the  principal  Documents  bearing  on  that  diigraceful  transaction.  The 
deaih  Iff  that  persecuted  aud  calumniated  officer,  renders  it  doubly  incumbent  on 
us  to  redeem  our  pledge.  Had  he  lived  to  reach  his  native  land,  we  know  that  he 
would  have  exposed  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  Govemmeut  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  the  evil  -^ioers  shrink  within  themselves,  from  fear  as  well  as  shame  : 
but  the  i^rave  has  closed  over  his  remains,  and  his  tongue  and  pen  are  aiika 
silenced  for  ever. 

We  know  that  when  he  left  India,  which  he  did  under  an  impression  (unfortu- 
nately too  well  founded)  that  he  should  never  live  to  reach  Enj^land,  he  had  in 
his  possession  several  volumes  of  manuscripU  on  Indian  affairs,  which  it  was  his 
ioteotioQ  to  publish  in  this  counts^.  We  know,  also,  from  the  best  authority, 
that  these  papers  were  in  his  possession  in  Enrpt,  throuf  h  which  country  he  came 
00  his  way  from  India  to  Cn^and ;  and  we  believe  that  they  were  on  board  the 
packet  in  which  he  died,  on  his  way  from  Maha  to  Falmouth.  But  on  an  exami- 
nation of  his  effects,  after  the  arrival  of  that  vessel,  not  a  trace  ol  these  voluminous 
materials  was  to  be  found. 

Whether  these  papers  were  ever  lost  sight  of  during  the  vqragv,  or  whether 
they  were  lost  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  port,  we  canoot  taike  upon  ourselves 
to  pronounce.  AU  that  we  are  certain  of  is,  that  the  papers  contained  the  labours 
of  several  years*  patient  luquiry  and  research  ;  that  they  were  particularly  calcu- 
lated to  draw  the  public  attention  to  the  misgoveramentof  India ;  and  that  though 
during  the  life  of  Colonel  Robison  thev  were  preserved  by  him  with  the  most 
8crupuk>us  care,  ^et,  at  his  death  thev  disappeared,  and  are  nowhere  to  be  fouod« 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  should  reproach  ourselves  if  we  any  longer 
delayed  giving  the  Documents  of  his  case  to  the  world,  lliey  will  occupy  con- 
siderable space,  even  in  the  small  ty^  in  which  we  find  it  necessary  to  print 
them  ;  but  they  will  be  read  with  interest  by  thousands,  and  repay  the  perusal 
of  those  even  who  have  no  immediate  stake  in  the  issue  of  this  great  question, 
"  Whether  Governors  or  Commanders  in  Chief,  in  our. remote  Dependeocies, 
on,  or  ought  to,  act  the  Despot,  without  drawing  down  on  their  heaos  the  indig- 
nation of  the  fricinds  of  freedom,  whatever  their  rank  and  profession,  throughout 
^e  globe." — In  most  of  the  unhappy  and  enslaved  dependencies  of  Eny^land, 
Public  Opinion,  by  which  they  sometimes  impudently  assert  that  our  Empire 
in  the  East  is  especially  maintained,  can  have  no  control,  while  such  acts  as  we 
are  about  to  record,  take  place,  without  exciting  more  than  a  stifled  murmur  ; 
and  without  the  Press  having  the  power  even  to  puUish  the  prooeedtugs  in  their 
^cial  form,  except  at  the  risk  ot  the  heaviest  penalties  for  daring  to  reveal  the 
deeds  which  the  Govenunent  studiously  endeavour  to  hush  up  in  secret.  They 
tellies,  iodeeiJ,  that  though  they  allow  of  no  responsibility  to  Public  Opinion  in 
India,  they  are  willing  to  submit  to  it  in  England.  The  following  case  exhibits 
a  striking  ilhistration  of  the  utter  worthlesiness  of  such  responsibility  as  this. 

Colond  Robison  was  dismissed  ftom  his  command,  and  ordered  instantly  to 
leave  the  country,  for  asserting— what  was  never  denied  or  disproved— that  a 
Free  Press  had  done  more  for  India  then  all  the  Regulations  issued  by  iu  Govern- 
iBent  He  obeyed  this  cruel  and  despotic  mandate,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his 
^>  the  state  of  his  health  being  then  alarming,  and  the  journey  of  several 
^<UMlred  miles  which  he  had  to  i^orm,  from  the  interior  of  India  to  the  sea 
^OMt,  throu|^h  an  unhealthy  tnurt  of  country,  at  an  imfavourable  season  of  the 
year,  and  without  any  of  the  conveuiences  of  travelling  possessed  in  Europe, 
being  such  as  to  deter  any  but  a  high-spirited  and  determined  man  to  undertake 
}^  He  arrives  at  Bombay ;  is  there  tried  bv  a  court  martial  of  British  officers 
^^J^iarges  subsequent  to  anid  arising  out  of  the  cruel  treatment  to  which  he  had 
■'^  si^jected  wUJuml  trial,  aud  Mter  bein?  aheady  severely  punished  for  the 
original  offence.  He  is  found  guilw  of  the  mcts  alleged— of  writing  an  intem- 
Pote  letter  to  the  Commander  in  Chief ;— but,  as  the  Court  considered  the  pro- 
vocation extreme,  they  acquitted  him  of  **  scandalous  "  conduct,  and  sentenced 
him  only  19  ^  reprioMUMled.    The  Comnuader  in  (^hief  19  India,  himself  the 
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party  MggdfiftA,  oomplaiiu  of  the  lenient  nature  of  the  f eotenoe ;  beooninif, 
therefore,  a  jucl^  in  his  own  cause,  and  calling  in  question  the  hitefritj  and 
honour  of  fifteen  British-officers;,  incMinf  a  Major  Geaeral,  six  ColeiMiU,  fo«c 
Majors,  and  four  Captains,  chiefly  of  the  King's  service,  assembled  on  their 
oaths  to  try  the  question  bemre  thein>  wlAeut  fSMT  or  ftwour ;  whose  bias,  if  any, 
was  likely  to  be  against  th^  prisoner,  and  not  against  their  Commander  in  Chief, 
or  the  interest  of  the  serrice,  of  whicn  tb^  were  equally  members.  He  pitblisbes 
his  displeasure  to  the  army.  Colonel  Rcroison  embarks  for  BngHmd ;  but  before 
lie  reaches  its  shores,  the  weirbt  of  these  nccmnulated  evils  beanng'  down  biK 
Isft^  and  indignant  mind,  and  the  progress  of  Asease,  hastened  by  this  /reiy 
^ause,  overpowering  his  debilitating  frame,  he  sinks  under  their  Joint  influence, 
and  (ttes,  as  we  sineerelj  and  conscientiously  believe,  a  victim  of  oppression  and 
failusCice  $  whose  deatfi  wsts  not,  perhaps,  intended,  but  was  onquestfonabiy 
hastened,  if  not  prodnced,  by  the  unmerited  severity  with  which  liis  persecntorf 
pursued  |iim  .to  tne  last. 

To  dose  this  dlMresfling  scene,  the  Commaodef  in  Cbie^  in  Bngfsnd,  deceived* 
BO  doubty  by  the  misrepresentations  of  others,  issuet  an  order,  tfter  the  death  ox 
the  unfoirtunate  ofllcer  wiaa  known  at  head  quarters,  and  when  Ms  fkmily  and 
friends  were  mourning  his  untimc^  ferte^  heaping  fresb  obloqxiy  on  his  remaina. 
and  pursuing  him  wnb  censures,  frmn  which  he  was  then  unable  to  defend 
hhns^,  into  tiie  sfient  chambers  of  the  mve.  This  last  was  ^  the  unldndeat 
cut  of  aH."  hi  EngHmd,  had  he  lived,  ne  mi^t  have  hoped  to  excite  pulilie 
sympathy  ikt  bis  fkvonr,  and  hear  the  public  opinion  declare  itself  on  biff  side: 
In  England,  even  should  he  never  reach  it  alive,  he  might  hove  hoped  for 
at  lenst  a  taolt  disapprobalien  of  whait  had  taken  place  abroad,  and  some  respect 
Ibr  his  former  meritorious  services.  B«t  aliis !  S9  secure  are  all  those  who  cohia 
mit  the  grossest  acts  of  cruelty  in  our  <fiscant  ]>epefl^ncies,  from  anything  like 
the  influence  of  PubKe  Opinion  in  England,  that  the  whole  array  of  powef  h( 
aatbori^  is  sure  to  be  drawn  out  to  screen  them  from  any  punisiiment  for  theif 
delfnquenciesj  and  tlie  great  mass  of  the  community,  havini^  already  too  much 
to  ettgas[e  t&ev  attention  nearar  home^  are  eoBi]|>aratively  inrnffsrent  to  alt  that 
triMs  ^ace  set  a  distance.  The  mos«  oppreanve  of  our  Indian  and  Colmfial 
Gaveniors  are,  therefore^  secure  hi  their  fniqnity,  and  may  trample  on  lihe  rights 
of  their  fUlows  with  impunity,  pruvldted  onl^  that- they twe-care  to  seenre  firfends 
at  court,  and  among  those  in  power,  so  as  to  purchase  indemnity  for  t^  paac  by 
a  tender  oi  their  subservrencv  fo^  tbefhture. 

We  hasten,  however,  to  Oe  Karralfve  of  the  case  whicb  has*  drawn  fltnn  us 
these  pr^mtnary  observatfona,  satisfied  as  we  are  that  with  unbiassed  and  hii* 
partial  mindr  a  mere  perusal  of  the  Bocnmentb  wiH  be  quite  sufllcient  to  excite 
their  astonishmeflt  and  Indignaiilon;  and  eqcnlfy*  penuaded  tliat  with  tliose  who 
hai>itua)ry  fall  into  the  tanks  of  the  oppressor^  and  defend  every  act  of  cruelty  that 
emanates  from  men  in  authority,  neither  this  nor  any  ot^er  case  will  make  the 
slightest  lufprestionv^*^  They  have  Rffo«e»  and  tbeProahets,  v^om  they  hear  not  t 
neither  would  they  l>elteve  if  one  rose  from  tixe  dead.'^To  them,  therefore,,  this 
win  appear,  as  all  other  acts  cif  arbitrary  power  do  in  their  evts^  **  a  Just  and 
necessary  vigour  "^  for  the  preservation  of  sociid  order  and  subordlttation.    het 

the  imbmssed  reader,  however,  judge  for  himsc4f. 

I 

No.  I.-^L4itmi^^CokmH  JMlm,  mU*  is  tiliegwwtaatbiei>higttwtwyiii#imn 

hike^  m  M#  CMvuiH  J$mmmif  Mm  peopla  ea»  en^y. 

I3M,  18SI9.  What  abnsei  of  pomter  have  alveadQr 

Sir,— Wef»  I  «•  eimnensto  Hke  Be-  baeneheeked  by  it  f  wMk  whM  Irheto- 

nefits  in  small  msrtters  and  gveat,  whieh  mmm  ftar  baa  it  alrMdy  iHspifed  mao^r 

within  the  last  thre»  yeaie  ^t  parti-  hundrad  public  aefvanta,  whitf  iMtei  be^ 

eidarly  within  the  last  ene  year),  h  fare  under  m&  fear  or  eauAPil  aihai 

know  to  hsrve  been^  done  16  the  puMe^  ever !    What  dvMfy,  what  oftantiimrib 

service,  by  tlie  f^ee  eXpesurea  and  dls*  baaineas,  what  alacrity  and"  reg^ttrilf , 

eussions  wldch  have  taiten-niaoe  in  the  it  has  helped  to  introduet  hi  many  of 

cohnnna  of  your  Journal,  I  should  fifi  their  pubUc  olieesl  yav,  wkatvirtutf, 

up  more  then  tlie  ^R^iole  of  your '^'Asitt-  public  smrit,  and  enudatien  to  eHeel' ki 

tie  Department,'*  foe  at  least  a  couple  their  different  callingsi  has^itnot  given 

of  days,  and  put  to  shame,  if  they  have  to  mai^,  vn^  nevei*  befoM  oonsldeMd^a 

any,  every  one  of  the  courtly,  weH-fed,  place  or  appeiWmeBt  with^  may  otkHr 

tribe,  who  have  laboured,  to  deprive  the  thought  but  how  the.meat  wa»  speeAly 

IitdiatiweiM4»MiatFBfl»PftJ»8>vHMk  tobemad^ofiti    Il9#'maeh\BQiM*hfla 
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improremeDts  in  Buurty  mkI  In  the 
I  admioiftnttiaii  ol  Mi&irn^  J^ticf^  fin- 
iD|:#  fl^(|iiBff»  taKiHTy  ch««th»g; — bow 
oiucb  mor^  thao  all  we  orders  you  can 
pick  and  cuU  out  of  that  valuable  com- 
piUtiou,   aft   clear   as   it   is   rich,  the 

Yes,  Sir,  I  eaopratalate  yod  most 
hcartilj»  on  beio^y  in  a  manner,  the 
author  of  n^or?  improvements  than  all 
t^e  laws  and  regulations  that  have  yet 
been  firamed  to  improve  things  mend- 
able.  1  con^^ratulate  the  native*  from  the 
Bottom  of  my  heart,  at  the  rood  you 
have  already  doiie  them  ;  and  I  hope  to 
see  the  time  when  it  wul  no  longer  he 
in  the  power  of  those,  who  are  supposed 
to  protect  them  from  fraud  and  vio- 
lence, to  harass  them  even  in  legal 
courts,  and  under  rules  and  regulations. 
That  it  stiU  Is  so,  and  that  the  most 
crying  evils  may  he,  and  are  too  often 
experienced  under  le^al  forms,  where 
the  sufferer  has  little  nope  of  redress,  I 
could  furnish  some  examples  to  any  one 
who  doubts  the  facts. 

Respecting  the  Brevfi  and  heal  rank 
conferred,  or  rather  said  to  be  conferred, 
by  Indian  Chie£i,  such  as  the  Nizam, 
Berar  Raja,  &c.,  on  Biitish  officers, 
J  should  be  ohliged  to  any  of  your  well- 
inlbrraed  Military  Correspondents  to 
answer  me  the  following  questions  : — 

1.  Who  is  it  that  malces  captains  of 
lieutenants,  majors,  and  sometimes 
brigadier  ceoerals  of  captains,  in  the 
service  of  these  Chiefs  ?  Is  it  the  Chief, 
whom  we  are  told,  from  tkt  best 
authority  y  has  no  power  over  what  are 
called  hia  ei^i  troops  ?  Or  is  it  the  Go* 
vemor  General,  who  is  '<bonafid^*' 
the  chief  lord  and  master  of  these 
kingdoms  ? 

2.  If  the  Governor  General,  as  I 
suppose  it  must  be,— nioes  he  get  the 
auttiority  from  act  of  Parliament,  or  by 
orders  from  the  Court  of  Directors? 
Whether  it  be  the  Governor  General  or 
the  Chief,  why  are  these  gentlemen  not 
notified  in  public  orders,  in  the  rank 
which  they  assume  upon  their  visiting 
cards  and  in  society  ? 

In  Europe,  whenever  an  officer  is  al- 
lowed by  His  Majesty  to  accept  rank  or 
honours  of  anv  kind  from  a  foreign 
prince,  it  is  duly  notified  in  the  Gazette. 

These  certwnlv  are  little  things ;  so 
«e  most  thinffs  tnat  hold  society  toge- 
ther :  so  are  lul  your  courtly  ceremonies 
i%7  littfo  things.  But  let  me  see  the 
proud  foglish  knight,  who  will  be 
throat  o«t  of  his  place  •#  a  Fhast  by  a 
kmgha  of  Midta,  or  tho  Ionian  Islands. 
Do  not,  then,  let  at  expect  an  eld  caf» 


taS9  ar  anMtem  im  die  army  to  yield  or 
give  way  to  bis  inferior  la  rink,  let  lifan 
s^e  biraseif  what  he  pleases,  or  dress 
himself  in  ever  so  imposing  a  staff  nal- 
ferm«  I  am.  Sir, 

A  MaiTAat  Fai  md. 
In  the  Deckaa,  ApHl  18th;  1892. 
No.  II. — ResobiHons  of  the   Govim&r 

GemmrM{  im    OmncU,  ruftctk^  tkii 
preceding  Letter, 

Resolved— That  a  leMer  nnder  the 
signature  of  A  MiLiTAav  FaiKMOy  pab- 
liahed  in  the  Calcutta  .roiamal  of  the 
16th  inst.,  is  a  gvoea  insoH  to  the  Hon- 
ourable Company's  Government,  false- 
ly, and  slanderously  asserting,'  that 
divers  abuses  and  oppressions  were 
FaBMimv  by Jhat  Government,  VNTfL 
they  were  exposed  in  the  above  Bewt« 
oaper ;  and  MCOuaA^iNO  the  tbengbl-» 
less  to  represent  grievances  thrpuch 
that  channel,  with  all  th*  maroa-* 

TlOm  WHICH  INKXPHBISMCC,  MUAPPaft* 

HBNfioii,  or  MALiaNmr  may  paoMPT,* 
inatead  of  resortiag  to  the  legitimato 
source  of  redress,  where  the  rronadt 
of  the  complaint  wonU  be  jaatfy^  mea- 
fured. 

Resolved— That,  as  the  Editor  of  tba 
Caloutu  i^anmal  haa  aeknowledced 
Lieut.  Colonel  William  Robison,  ofHia 
Mi^es^s  34tb  regiment^  to  have  writ- 
ten  the  letter  in  qneation,  and  to  hav« 
sent  il  to  him  (the  Editor),  for  pobH« 
eatioB,t  the  Govenor  General  in 
Council,  must  deem  it  inbXpbimxnt 
for  the  iNTBaBtTt  of  the  Hononrable 
Company,  that  the  said  Lieut.  Colonel 
William  Rnbison,  unless  be  can  die* 

EB  the  charge  to  made  against  him 
le  Editor  of  Ih*  CaleuMa  Jenmal^ 
Id  be  plaeed  in  any  situatioB  wher« 
an  insportant  tmat  ma|r  devolve  vpoK 
him.B 

•  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  i^round 
for  such  an  exaggerated  construction  as 
this. 

t  This  was  done  with  Colonel  Robison's 
previous  permissioa. 

X  No  charge  was  ever  made  by  the  edi- 
tor against  his  correspondent.  The  Go* 
vemmentdemaoded  the  name  of  the  writer 
of  the  letter ;  and  the  wish  of  Colonel  Ro* 
hisoo  having  been  nreviously  commimi- 
cated  that  his  name  should  be  given  wiiea* 
ever  the  Government  demanded  It,,  their 
inouiry  was  accordingly  answered. 

11  If  ^  praise  of  a  free  press  disqaalified 
an  officer  from  holding  a  place  of  trust. 
Lord  Hastings  himselfwas  unworthy  to  rule 
India :  for  no  man  living  ever  went  fur- 
ther than  his  lords^p  in  eulogiziug  the 
value  of  that  freedom  which  Colonel  Ro- 
Uson  is  here  condemned  for  pndatig  In 
much  more  meatuvod  teuas^ 
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Treatment  of  the 


ResolTed->-That  fSti%  above  opinion  be 
commanicated  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  and  that  his  Exellency  be  re- 
quested  to  act  in  consonance  to  it 

Ordered — ^That  the  foregoing;  reso- 
lutions be  recorded  in  the  military  de- 
partment, whence  they  are  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  Commander  in  Chief. 


(Sii^ned) 


C.  LUSHINOTON. 


No.  lU.^Letter  ffwn  ike  Adjutamt  Ge^ 
ntrai  to  Lieut,  Colonel  Robisomy  C,B*^ 
H.M.Zitk  foot^Nagpore^  enehnng 
thefrtcedmg  Retolutioiu, 

Head  Quarters,  Calcutta, 
29(h  May,  1822. 

Stm,— I  have  the  honour  to  transmit 
herewith,  copy  of  a  letter  from  Lieut. 
Col.  Macra,  Military  Secretary,  riving 
cover  to  transcript  of  one  from  Lieut. 
Col.  Casement,  Secretaiy  to  Govern- 
ment, with  its  annexed  extracts  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  most  Noble  the 
Governor  General  in  Council,  on  the 
23dinst. 

The  instructions  from  the  Comman- 
der in  Chief  to  this  department,  referred 
to  in,  and  forwarded  with,  Lieut.  Col. 
Macra's  letter  above  mentioned,  are  as 
follows : — 

Shoold  you  be  unable  to  disavow  dis- 
tinctly to  Col.  Adams,  your  being  the 
author  of  the  letter  alluded  to  by  Go- 
vernment, the  Commander  in  Chief 
wishes  to  make  your  removal  from  Nag- 
pore  AS  LITTLE  AWKWARD  IN  APPEAR- 
ANCE as  may  be;  with  which  view,  I 
am  instructed  to  signiAr  that  you  have 
leave  of  absence  from  the  regiment,  for 
eighteen  months,  and  are  expected  to 
avail  yourself  of  it  immediately.*  The 
length  of  time  is  granted,  that  vou  may 
precede  the  regiment  to  England,  by 
repairing  for  a  passage  either  to  Cal- 
cutta, Madras,  or  Bombay. 

While  the  Commander  in  Chief  thus 
contributes  the  most  delicate  means 
for  your  separating  yourself  from  the 
corps,  his  duty  will  not  permit  him  to 
allow  any  hesitation  or  delay,  in  the 
fulfilment  of  what  Government  pre- 
scribes. I  have,  therefore,  to  inform 
you,  that  Col.  Adams  is  furnished  with 
provisional  instructions,  which  will  not 
be  resorted  to,  or  made  public,  unless 
in  the  event  of  your  not  satisfying  him, 
that  THE  LEAVE  will  bc  acted  upon  with- 
out procrastination ;  in  which  case  he 
would  in  general  orders,  require  you  to 


*  Hius  authorizing  an  official  falsehood 
and  the  grossest  deception. 


quit  the  cantonment  forthwith^  and  to 
proceed  to  Calcutta.* 

Lhave  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)  Thomas  Mc  Mahon, 

Col.  A.  G. 

No.  IV.-^Reply  of  Col.  Rohium  to  the 
ffreceding'. 

Nagpore,  9th  June,'1822. 

Sir, —  I  have  ha!d  the  honour  to  re- 
ceive your  letter  of  the  29th.  ult.,  with 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Lieut.  Col.  Macra, 
Military  Secretary,  riving  cover  to  tran- 
script of  one  from  Lieut.  Col.  Casement, 
Secretary  to  Government,  vrith  its  an- 
nexed extracts  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  most  noble  the  Governor  General, 
in  Council,  on  the  23d  ult. 

Being  unable  to  disavow  distinctly  to 
Col.  Adams  that  1  am  the  author  of  the 
letter  alluded  to  by  Government,  and 
being  able,  I  think,  to  justify  myself 
before  any  fair,  unprejudiced,  judge  or 
government,  for  having  written  it,  I 
shall  not  use  a  moment's  procrastination 
or  delay,  in  proceeding  tu  England,  in 
fulfilment  of  the  arbitrary  and  unlawful 
mandate,  issued  upou  their  highly  un- 
just judgment  of  the  letter  in  question  ; 
conscious  that  from  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors and  the  Government  at  home,  I 
shall,  at  least,  have  a  fair,  diftpassiimate 
hearing,  before  I  am  condemned  of  any 
thing  criminal  or  unbecoming* 

1  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 
'  (Signed)  W.  Robison, 

Lieut.  Col.  H.  M.  24th  Regiment. 

No.  \,^Letterfi'om  CoU  Robison  to  ike 
Chief  Secretary  to    Gov.^   Calcutta, 
'  protesting  against  the  Resolutions  be- 
.fo9'e  given. 

Sir,  Nagpore,  9th  June  1822. 

1.  Havinr  received,  through  a  vast 
number  of  channels,  a  copy  of  the  r*»so- 
lution  of  the  Governor  General  in  Coun- 
cil, entered  into  on  the  23d  ult.  upon  a. 
letter  of  mine,  in  the  Calcutta  Journal 
of  1 7th  ult.  signed  *  *  A  Military  Friend," 
and  although  1  do  not  entertain  the 
smallest  hope  of  justice  or  redress  from' 
a  government  capable  of  acting  as'it- 
has  acted  with  me  on  this  occasion,  f 
claim  the  right  which  belongs  to  every 
injured  British  subject,  of  protesting, 
in  the  most  direct  and  distinct  manner, 
against  an  unwarrantable,  tyrannical 
exercise  of   authority,  which  reduces 

*  Such  a  specimen  of  duplicity  as  this 
is  not  easy  to  be  paralleled  even  rrom  In- 
dian annals. 
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ereiy  oAcer  in  India  to  a  state  of  slavery 
eq^aal  to  that  of  the  geatlemen  ia  the 
Russian  serrice. 

2.  The  Government  was  pleased,  on 
the  23d  of  May,  to  resolve,  that  the 
letter  above  alluded  to  was  ^'  a  gross 
insult  to  the  Honourable  Company's  go- 
vernment t "  and,  without  asking  a  sin- 
^e  question  of  the  writer,  to  know  whe- 
ther it  was  true  or  false,  they  al^o  pro- 
noonce,  *'  tbat  it  faistfy  and  scandal- 
oosly  asserts,  that  divers  abuses  and 
oppressions  vfere  permitted  by  tbat  Go- 
vernment until  they  Were  exposed  in 
tiie  above  newspajper.**  Now,  I  ber 
any  one  member  ot  Government  to  call 
for  tfie  offensive  letter,  and  say,  where 
is  diere  any  such  an  assertion  as  this, 
or  anything  Kke  it,  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  the  letter.  It  was  written,  as 
it  may  be  easily  seen  my  letters  gener- 
ally are,  somewhat  hastily,  without 
stody  or  deliheration ;  aocl  cc»ntained 
the  nnpnlse  of  a  moment's  thought 
upon  hearing  of  some  very  sham^ul 
abuse  of  authority  and  ^ross  injustice 
done  fo  a  respectable  native,  which  mo- 
tives of  delicacy  and  compassion  alone 
prevented  my  taking  up  publicly.  The 
free  precs  had,  to  my  knowledge,  already 
checked  a  thousand  little  tyrannies  of 
the  khid  which  nerer  could  be  so  effec- 
tually checked  by  mere  orders  of  govern- 
ment, and  I  thought  1  might,  by  the 
hint  I  gave  through  the  press,  do  quite 
as  much  good  as  by  harassing  myself 
and  others  for  months  to  draw  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Government  upon  one  or  two 
individuals,  whom  I  rather  pitied  than 
wished  to  injure. 

3.  I  had  witnessed  a  number  of  in- 
stances of  the  salutary  influence  of  a 
fT9)t  press  in  checking  abuses  of  power, 
and  petty  oppressions  in  the  bazars  ; 
and  1  had  seen  instances  of  the  great 
good  it  effected  in  public  offices  and 
among  public  servants  and  function- 
aries at  various  places.  1  had  heard  of 
many  more,  and  having  myself  suffered 
not  a  litt!e  under  petty  oppressions,  the 
possibility  of  committing  which  with 
impunity  1  hoped  tose^  removed  thtough 
the  same  influence,  1  naturally  rejoiced 
to  sec  its  daily  increasing  influence,  and 
took  the  occasion  of  apetty  act  of  op- 
pression done  1^%Jil|ife  before  me,  by 
an  auth«rity  ^^^'ip^ld  have  pro- 
tected hdMa^  to  congratulate  the  Editor 
of  an  indiyiQdeut  paper  on  the  good 
already  done  by  his  free  exposure  of 
abuses,  saying  they  had  in  a  thousand 
ways  served  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  natives,  and  to  check  and  control 
etvil  and  military  functionaries  in  the 
exercise  of  the  power  they  possessed^ 
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more  than  the  best  intended  and  most 
voluminous  orders  and  Tegulations  had 
done,  or  were  ever  likely  to  do. 

4.  I  neither  said,  meant,  nor  insi- 
nuated that  the  Government />ermt7/e(^ 
abuses,  or  re/used  to  redress  grievances. 
To  judge  by  their  orders  and  declara- 
tions, they  have  in  all  times  been  an 
enemy  to  abuse  and  oppression.  But  a 
government  on  the  best  model  cannot 
see  and  do  every  thing,  and  their  own 
acts  can  only  be  expected  to  be  wise 
and  pure  in  proportion  to  the  purity^ 
intelligence  and  integrity  of  the  sources 
from  which  they  seek  to  draw  their 
information.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
know  and  to  complain  of  it  to  the  same 
Government,  that  the  sources  from 
which  they  sometimes  obtain  informa- 
tion, and  on  which  they  form  resolutions 
to  the  prejudice  of  others,  are  extremely 
impure,  false,  and  corrupt.  I  pointed 
out,  only  last  December,  a  strong  case 
of  glaring  injustice  done  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's 24th  regiment,  by  some  false 
and  scandalous  reports,  about  them 
by  a  gentleman  in  authority,  whose 
baneful  influence  had  before  been 
felt  by  myself ;  and  on  my  account,  1 
suppose,  by  the  24th  regiment.  The 
Government,  after  acting  upon  the  re- 
ports as  true,  were  obliged  to  admit, 
that  I  had  proved  them  to  be  false  ;  but 
Instead  of  giving  up,  as  I  lawfully  de- 
manded, the  actors  and  leader  of  so  foul 
a  proceeding,  which  raised  indignation 
in  the  breast  of  the  General  and  all  pub- 
lic officers  at  the  place  where  the  scehe 
lay  (Cawnpoor),  to  be  exposed  and  pro- 
secuted as  they  deserved ;  they  happened 
to  have  interest  enough  to  get  screened 
from  justice,  and  no  redress  whatever 
was  obtained  for  the  injury  done  to  us. 
Yet  it  forms  part  of  my  present  offence 
that  I  should  address  a  few  bastv  general 
remarks  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  the  important  benefit  it  was  work- 
ing, to  a  newspaper,  instead  of  address- 
ing them  to  the  Government. 

5.  It  is  not  a  long  time  since  I  hum- 
bly recommended,  through  the  Mili- 
tary Secretary,  that  the  attention  of 
his  Jixcellency  the  Commander  in  Chief 
might  be  drawn  to  the  time  limited  by 
act  of  parliament  (articles  of  war) ,  for 
assemblin»:  regimental  and  other  courts- 
inartial.  The  present  act  does  not  make 
it  lawful  to  assemble  them  before  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  that 
time  it  was  by  the  act  ten  o'clock.  While 
I  commanded  bis  Majesty's  24th  regi- 
ment at  Ghi^zepore  soon  after  I  returned 
from  England,  where  1  had  seen  people 
in  my  situation  encouraged  to  oflfer  every 
suggesUoa  tbat  occurred  to  them  for  the 
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beiMifil  of  their  mm  bx  nf/lim^xiX^  I 
humbly  stibmittedy  that  St  mlrht  savj^ 
the  lives  of  a  great  mapy  soloiersy  if 
pourts-martial  in  India  were  empowered 
ti)  assemble  at  sunrise.  The  caoton- 
meot  was  a  very  extensive  one^  spread* 
in|^  over  a  mile.  Courts-martial  were  fre- 
quentduringthatbot  season,  andthesur^ 
^eon  represented  to  me,  that  whenever 
one  assembled  it  sent  several  men  into 
hospital.  Sometimes  the  court  was 
not  over  before  2  or  3  in  the  afternoon, 
and  evidences,  &c.  had  to  return  a  dis* 
tance,  some  of  them  as  far  a«  from  Fort 
William,  to  St,  John's  cathedral  f  I  na* 
turally  conceived  a  very  few  words  from 
Lord  Hastings  to  the  proper  authorities 
at  home  would  get  this  little  improve* 
ment  brought  into  the  next  mutiny  act. 
However,  I  was  quite  mistaken,  1  re- 
ceived for  answer  ''  that  his  Lordship 
had  no  occasion  for  any  of  my  crude 
suggestions ;  and  that  1  ought  to  have 
known,  such  a  thing  was  contrary  to 
act  of  parliament."  This  took  place 
early  in  1820. 

6.  I  have  thus,  I  believe,  shown.  Sir, 
that  I  am  not  guilty  (as  the  Government 
have  precipitately  adjudged  me  to  be) 
'<  of  asserting  either  truly  or  falsely, 
that  divers  abuses  and  oppressions  were 
permitted  by  them  until  exposed  in  a 
newspaper ;  "  and  I  think  I  have  shown 
sufficient  without  entering  into  more 
cases,  as  I  could  easily  do,  to  justify 
my  seeking  redress,  if  aggrieved,  at  any 
other  hands  but  theirs  ;  and  to  expect 
improvement  in  the  laws,  regulations, 
and  government  of  India,  ratner  from 
the  labours  and  influence  of  one  free 
unfettered  press,  than  from  the  united 
wisdom  and  integrity  of  the  best  govern* 
ment  that  ever  yet  ruled  over  India* 

7.  On  the  memorable  occasion  when 
his  Lordship's  sentiments  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  were  promulgated,  the 
persons  to  whose  address  be  was  reply* 
in^  were  composed  alike  of  civil  and 
military  servants,  and  the- special  indi* 
vidual  who  had  the  honoui'  of  present- 
ing the  addreto  was  a  captain  in  the 
army.  How,  in  the  name  of  God,  am  1 
to  reconcile  the  noble  sentiments  and 
principles  avowed  spontaneously  and 
exultinglv  to  all  of  us  on  that  occasion 
with  the  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  I  am 
BOW  suffering  by  his  orders,  for  writing 
a  few  hasty  lines  in  a  newspaper  in 
praise  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  ?  The 
obnoxious  letter  reflects  in  no  way  on 
this  government,  unless  it  be  a  reflection 
to  say,  that  men,  corruptly  or  indolently 
inclined,  stand  more  in  awe  of  exposure 
from  a  fr«e  press  than  they  do  of  being 
4etfictid  iA4  piii»i«be4  by  th»  goveca* 


ment  Wbftt  if  Mid  and  nUuded  to^  of 
**  Rules  and  Regulations,"  cleairiy  pointy 
at  those  which  were  drawn  up  in  oU 
times  ;  and  every  body  of  the  least  judg- 
ment, who  knows  what  they  are,  admita 
they  require  to  be  revised  and  improved. 

8.  His  Lordship  has  said^  **  if  our 
motives  of  action  are  pure,  it  must  be 
wise  to  render  them  intelligible  through- 
out an  empire,  our  hold  on  which  is  oi^ 
liion."  I  trust  that  the  motives  of  bit 
Lordship  (for  it  is  entirely  his  act,  ( 
perceive)  for  sending  a  peremptory  order 
to  turn  me  out  of  this  cantonment  and 
country  at  48  hours  notice,  from  tiie  cen- 
tre of  India,  in  the  rainy  season,  aick 
or  well,  <<  will  be  rendered  intelliaible 
throughout  an  empire,  our  hold  on  woich 
is  opinion."  I  hope  the  Governor  Gc* 
peral,  in  mercy  to  other  credulous  and 
unwaiy  lovers  of  national  freedom,  wUI 
now  promulgate  that  he  no  longer  per- 
mits an  allusion  or  reference  to  public 
opinion,  iwless,  as  on  the  occasion  af 
the  Madras  Address,  it  be  to  assemble 
and  speak  laudatory  language  ol  bis 
Lordship  and  bis  measures.  I  hope  his 
Iiordship  will  at  once  freely  and  piudidy 
avow  that  he  no  longer  considers  it  sani- 
tary for  supreme  aiUhority  to  be  subject 
to  scrutiny  or  comment  on  iu  maasures, 
and  that  it  is  resolved  to  turn  any  ofl&car 
out  of  the  country  at  24  hours  notice, 
who  dares  to  pubUsh  a  single  comment 
or  sentiment  upon  public  affairs  dis- 
pleasing to  them.  No  matter  what  mo^ 
tive  actuated  him,  if  the  Government 
fancy  it  contains  the  least  offensive  mat- 
ter, the  writer  shall  be  turned  out  of  his 
house  and  quarters  like  a  dog  widi  the 
mange,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
left,  sick  or  well,  ready  or  not  read^^  to 
inarch  off  and  embark  for  Europe,  if 
the  sea  coast  be  700  miles  distant  I 

9.  Oh  1  my  Lord,  if  you  had  aa:ona- 
panied  your  precious  gift  of  a  free  preaa 
to  the  people  of  India  as  the  prudant 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  accompanied  bis  gift 
of  a  guinea  to  each  of  his  children,  with 
the  solemn  admonition  to  look  as  much 
as  they  pleased  at  the  gift,  but  never  to 
make  use  of  it,  I  certainly  should  not 
be  found  a  transgressor  in  the  present 
instance.  In  short,  had  I  not  felt  my- 
self invited  by  Losd  Uastiogs^s  owooofdo 
sentiments,  so  pnhti«ly  a^  triumphMUly 
expressed^  on  the  fiqmlom  of  the  preaa, 
to  speak  and  write  freely  >yl^^oever  I 
thought  upon  puldic  eveni^fiassing  be- 
fore me:  I  should  naturally  have  re- 
served what  I  was  desiroos  of  drawing 
public  attention  to,  for  pubUcatioo  in 
England. 

10.  If  his  Lordship  baa  any  other 
«Mie  beftidetheofimce  Mmjofitdlur 
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tiM  Wvlir  te^o^i  d<m4iS9i  Mid  mhw 
BMUi  ntMure^  whiuh  he  UkU  <#  kmn^ 
ttie  peculiar  mcril  and  respontibili^  of 
iaflMaf  oBHue  a«  GaamaiKlar  in  Chidf» 
wifefaoQi  avar  cha^nc  mairiU)  aa*  mili- 
tary offmce,  I  heg  be  may  dee!  wilh 
■M  opesAfuyA  kaoeally^  aad  infontt  me 
wbai  tbey  vei  before  1  leave  the  conn- 
trji  and  aoi  seek  to  injure  met  er  |ire- 
fndloe  my  canse^  by  aeerel  piirale  re« 
parte  and  ehari^Sy  at  which  tfie  mind  of 
avaiy  bonest  man  mutt  revolt. 

11«  Ib  the  order  tent  for  my  instauta* 
Mavit  exvidfiiaB  firom  Na^pore^  bo  pro* 
Tiao  wae  left  or  mad^  even  for  tiekme$i^ 
^  likely  to  happeii  at  thia  acaaon,at  tfaia 
mbealthyetation.  Sieh  er  wall»  I  adi 
told  ta  eodaider  it  an  act  of  grace  and 
iaM>ur  to  be  allowed  a  day  or  two  to 
ttake  my  arrangemeota  \  and  really^  aa 
a  tlie  mo&Uiiy  of  delicaey  waa  not  car^ 
lied  far  eoouf  b  by  thit  one  or  two  days» 
\  aad  aheeriafly  told  by  iktt  Company's 
Ad|ttiant  Gancral,  that  his  Lordship's 
Mnd  imdtUgtHet  would  even  be  extended 
le  iktt  days,  if  proved  to  be  abaohitely 
wsassiar^  //  This  ia  aomething  like 
Buonaparte's  delieaey  to  the  Duke 
d'ftefhlen,  when  ha  resolved  to  murdct 
Inaa*  Bven  tba  kind  and  humane  Col< 
Adaml  wAs  sadly  embwrassed  at  the 
idea  af  allowing  me  to  sti^  a  little  more 
Awn  three  di^^  although  the  awgeoB 
eartified  it  wonld  be  dangt roos  lor  me 
ia  my  eitremdy  weak  state  ol  healthy 
with  a  letkfr  statiding  eomplakit  hi  ihe 
cheMf  ta  attempt  a  loumey  until  after 
tbaraing*  Howefer>betiieoonseqaeiiea 
what  it  may,  lila  Lordship's  mandate 
ihail  be  ob^ped  as  rigidly  to  ^e  letteif 
IM  MUe  nature  aad  my  utmost  eaerti<me 
wttl  admiti  and  I  do  yet  hone  to  be  off 
tn  three  or  fienr  days  fk^nl  this.  At  his 
LordMp's  hands  1  lay  my  dtatfa,  shoahl 
thai  little  dfeaded  event  happen  under 
his  perseeotlon  \  and  let  Urn  thank  theae 
nercitess^  corrapt^  end  igneiaiit  eaon-* 
sellota  (1  do  not  mean  the  ttwmbers  of 
CoancH)  who  have  led  him  into  more 
iaeenaieteneiee)  aeta  of  in)aatlee»  aad 
bafafaced  abaaea  of  power  aad  patron « 
age,  doHng  Me  eommand  of  the  araiy 
in  India,  thas  is  t&  be  found  In  the  an- 
nals t6t  ihiUklv.Mtiiactions  for  fifty 
yeatt  beft)re  he  iHukft^  a^  to  this  country. 
1  sey,  M'his  Ldrdihip  thank)  for  any 
nheasy  nflgJMIh  he  may  pass  on  my  ac- 
eottttt,  those  libaral-minded  gentlemen 
who  beset  and  sutroand  biqa  m  the  way 
of  suite,  staflfy  &c.  and  who^  1  lieUeve  in 
ny  ioal,  hare  iiften  and  often  persuaded 
hUn  to  do  things  contrary  to  hia  own 
}adg«ieat  and  the  bias  of  his  own  natu- 
rafly  Mild  ted  UbeiNildispositlmK  What 
man  of  eommoii  obMrntioil  aiKl  Intel- 


Ufl«&ce  unecmneetad  with  these  I  aUwde 
tOy  does  not  deplore  it  as  a  sad  misfor- 
tune that  a  commander  in  chief  so  well 
disposedi  so  easy  of  access,  and  so  much 
leaked  up  to  by  the  anny«  should  not 
have  fallen  into  better  hands  \  1  mean, 
that  he  sliould  find  so  ym  few  disinte- 
rested, upright  and  intelligeot  people 
about  him,  as  the  organs  ^  his  autbo- 
rltar, 

12.  1  really  conceived  a  man  migbt 
go  as  far  aa  all  I  bave  said  here,  and  lay 
out  eases  to  illustrate  his  assertions  in 
any  public  newspaper,  where  we  were  so 
openly  informed  in  books  and  speeqhes 
that  the  Government  now  were  resolved 
to  depart  from  their  old  factory  policy, 
and  ^*  court  publicly  and  dbeussion  of 
all  their  doiogs."  ''  That  government," 
says  Lord  Hasting[s  again,  ''which  has 
nothing  to  disguise,  wields  the  most 
powerful  instrument  of  sovereign  rule. 
It  oarriea  with  it  the  united  reliance 
aad  support  of  the  wWe  mass  of  tbe 
governed.  And  let  tyrant-ridden  l^raaoot 
«c.  speak  the  value  of  a  spirit  to  bb 

roVND  ONLY  IN  MEN  ACCUSTOMBD  TO 
INDULOB  AND  BXPftBaS  TUBIE  HONBST 
SBNT1MBNT8." 

1  have  the  bonouf  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  Servanti 
W.  RoBisoN,  Lt.  CoL  24th  N.  1. 

Ko.  VL-^CKargispr^/erted  against  Col, 
Robison  for  writing  ihe  preceding 
Utter, 

1st.  For  conduct  incompatible  with 
the  dntjr  of  an  affieer,  in  tradooing  the 
Government  under  which  His  Majesty's 
orders  )iad  placed  liim#  by  deeeribing 
and  characterising  a  pahlie  resolution 
and  measure  of  that  Government^  rcda- 
tive  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Aobison,  as 
a  military  oi&eeri  as  '*  an  nnwarrant- 
abtej  tyrannical  eiercise  of  authority, 
which  reduces  every  oflieep  In  India  to  a 
state  of  slavery  eaual  to  that  of  tha  gaa- 
tlemeh  in  the  Russian  service ;"  the 
above  meU^nant  expressions  forming 
part  of  the  first  paragraph  of  a  letter, 
dated  9th  June,  lS2z,  addressed  and 
sent  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robison  to. 
And  received  by,  the  Chiejf  Secretary 
to  tbe  Supreme  Government,  and  in 
which^  instead  of  offering  any  explana* 
tion  of  his  conduct,  or  soHciting  any 
i«dress^  he  declares,  that  <<  he  does  not 
entertam  the  smallest  hope  of  justice  or 
redress  from  a  Govet*nment  capable  of 
ecting  as  the  Government"  (as  he  there- 
in alleges)  "  had  acted  towaHs  him.** 

^d.  For  having  pointed  insulting  and 
seandalous  remarks  at  the  head  St  the 
Supreme  Gotemment,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  Uentenam  CiAwM  Mobinm't 
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Militaiy  Commander  io  Chief,  in  the 
eiifhth  paragpraph  of  tlie  above  letter; 
and  in  particnilar  in  statinf^,  that  he  hoped 
the  head  of  the  Government  would  |Hro- 
mulgate  that  it  "  is  resolved  to  turn  any 
officer  out  of  the  country,  at  twenty- 
four  hours  notice,  who  dares  to  publish 
a  single  comment  or  sentiment  upon 
public  affairs,  displeasing  to  them,  no 
matter  what  motives  actuated  him :  if 
^e  Goveromeot  fancy  it  contains  the 
least  offensive  matter,  the  writer  shall 
be  turned  out  of  his  house  and  quarters, 
like^a  dog  with  the  maus:e,  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  and  left,  sick  or  well, 
ready  or  not  ready,  to  march  off  and 
embark  for  Europe,  if  the  sea  coast  be 
seven  hundred  miks  distant.'* 

3d.  For  abusive  and  ^ossly  insubor- 
dinate lanpiai^  applied  to,  and  hifphly 
reflecting  on,  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  paragraphs  of 
the  above  letter,  char^ne  £e  Com- 
mander in  Chief  with  «  taking  to  him- 
self the  peculiar  merit  of  inflicting  on 
bim  (Lieutenant  Colonel  Robison)  truly 
despotic,  dej^dinff^  and  inhuman  mea- 
sures," and  accusing  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  "  more  inconsistencies,  acts 
of  injustice,  and  barefaced  abuses  of 
power  and  patrona]^,  duriofi^  his  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  India,  than  are  to 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  militaiy  tran- 
sactions for  fifty  years  before  he  came 
out  to  India." 

By  order  of  the  Most  Noble  the  Com- 
maader  in  Chief. 

(Sirned)        Thomas  Mc  Mahon, 
CoLA.G. 
Ad)ntant  General's  Office,  Calcutta, 
June  25th,  1822. 

'So.XlL'^OpemngrJif dress  of  the  Judge 
Jdvocatey  en  the  Ceurt  Afartial  as- 
sembled te  Unf  Celonel  Robison  on  the 
foregoing  charges, 

Mr.  PftESIDENT  AND  GENTLEMEN, 

I  BBG  leave  to  inform  the  Court  that 
1  have  received  instructions  to  conduct 
the  prosecution  on  the  charges  nUw  be- 
fore them.  Simple  as  these  charges  are, 
and  resting  on  a  single  letter,  any  pre- 
liminary observations  respecting  them 
may  appear  unnecessary.  But  the  Court 
may  perhaps  wish  to  be  made  ar<|uaint- 
cd  with  the  motives  which  could  mduce 
Lieut.  Col.  Robison  to  write  so  imprudent 
and  intemperate  a  letter;  and  I  will, 
therefore,  briefly  state  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  trusting  that  I  may  at  the 
same  time  be  induced  in  making  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject  under  investiga- 
tion. For  as  the  facts  which  I  shall 
submit  to  you,  will  not,  I  believe,  be 


controTerted  b^  Uent.  Col.  Robi«oo» 
and  as  they  will  probably  constitute  the 
principal  part  of  the  defence,  it  becomes 
of  importance  that  their  preoite  natore 
should  be  clearly  understood  by  the 
Court. 

To  most  of  the  members  of  this  Court 
it  is  known  that  four  years  ago  the  Moet 
Noble  the  Governor  General  of  India  re- 
moved thecensorshipof  the  press,  which 
had  previously  existed  in  tliis  oooBtiy.  * 
In  adoptinr  this  measure,  his  lordship 
acted  oh  1»e  eidightened  views  which 
are  so  well  and  so  concisely  expressed  by 
Blackstone.    «  The  liberty  of  the  ] 


(says  that  distinguished  author)  is  in- 
deed essential  to  the  nature  of  a  free 
state ;  but  this  consists  in  laying  no  jme- 
vioiu  restraints  upon  puUieations,  and 
not  in  freedom  from  censure  for  crimi- 
nal matter  when  published.  Every  free- 
man has  undoubted  rizht  to  lay  wkmi 
sentiments  he  pleases  before  the  fmblic  | 
to  forbid  this,  is  to  destroy  the  freedom 
of  the  press ;  but  if  he  publishes  what 
is  improper,  mischievous,  or  illegal,'  be 
must  take  the  conseqiiences  of  fats  own 
temerity."  •  The  Court  wiH  particu- 
larly remark  this  passage,  as  it  atpplies 
sti  strongly  to  the  state  of  this  country, 
in  which  publicationi  may  often  be  im- 
proper and  mischievou%  and,  co»se- 
quently,  unlawful,  thou^  not  declared 
illegal  by  any  precise  law.  But  to  these 
just  (and  nei*essary  limits,  which  no 
writer  can  transgress  without  subjecting 
himself  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  law, 
it  ie  perfectly  evident  that  m^iny  ccmtri- 
bulors  to  the  Calcutta  Journal  have  paid 
little  or  no  attention.  The  freedom  of 
tiie  press,  in  consequence,  degenerated 
into  licentiousness,  t  and  became  the 
channel  of  publications,  which  were'not 
contented  with  discussing  subjects  re- 
lating to  the  administration  and  govern- 
ment of  this  country  in  a  gen^ml  and 
abstract  manner,  but  indulged  in  per- 
sonal reflections,  in  unfounded  allega- 
tions of  particular  grievances,  imd 
abuses,  and  in  the  nmst  unjust  asperaioiis 
on  the  puldic  servants  of  Government.  % 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  the 

•  Not,  however,fj^tU  ^ter  a  trial  and 
conviction  by  a  jui:y.,,,^lack8tone,  never 
could  have  imagined  a  Ciise  of  punishment, 
without  this  protection,  for  eve^^e  most 
mischievous  abuse  of  the  P^^* 

t  How  then  was  its  Editor  never  found 
guilty  of  such  alleged  licentiousness  in  a 
court  of  law  ? 

I  if  this  were  true,  nothing  could  have 
been  more  easy  than  to  have  established 
the  .fact  before  the  legal  tribunals  of  the 
country  :  but  this  is  mere  assertion,  im- 
Bupported  even  by  »  shadow  of  proof. 
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iMbttoof  Mibdfdkialioii  to  wblch  miUtery 
meo  are  aiceiitloiiied»  would  bane  ffe- 

.  veBiedaii^oAearfroiii  thusgiTiiif  pub- 
licHy  lo  bis  aeatfaneiito.  But  Mreral  of 
tbese  olHectiooablc  oontribotioiit  were 
professedly  written  by  oAcera.  It  it, 
uideed,  sometimes  said,  that  no  person 
who  becomes  an  officer,  in  any  manner 

.  sacrifices  his  right!  as  a  freeman.  But 
this  assertion  must  proceed  from  want 
of  reflection ;  for,  from  the  moment  that 
•o  oAcer  accepts  a  commission,  he  to- 
Itfstarily  fires  up  many  privileges  which 
•re  enjoyed   by  bis  c«mntiymen,  and 

.  eren  sufa|ects  himself  to  puaishmcnt  for 
acts  which  are  not  considered  as  offences 
by  the  civil  law.  l^tler  vtry  justly  ob- 
serves, that  **  a  sacrifice  of  a  greater 
portion  of  the  personal  liberty  of  iadi- 

.  vidmais  is  necessary  in  tiie  profession  of 
•  -sokfier,  than  in  any  other  of  the  em- 
ployments of  civil  life ;  for  without  that 


on  the  16«h  of  May  latl:  whidi  USmg 
considered  as  highly  objectionable,  ^e 
EAtor  was  required  to  name  the  writer 
of  it.  He  accordingly  stated  that  the 
author  of  this  letter  was  Lieut.  Cohmd 
Rohison,  of  H.  M.  34th  Regiment  of 
Foot,  tiien  at  Nagpore. 

[The  letter   under  the  signature  6t 
**  A  Military  Friend/^  having  been  al-  , 
ready  g^ven  in  a  preceding  page  (102), 
need  not  be  repeated  here.] 

In  consequence  of  this  letter,  the  Su- 
preme Government  passed  a  resolmloii 
expressive  of  their  disapprobation  of 
Lieut.  CoL  Robison's  conduct,  in  pub* 
lishing  it,  and  declarhac  it  inexpedient 
for  the  interests  of  the  Hon.  Company* 
that  he  should  be  placed  in  anv  sititation 
where  an  important  trust  might  devolve 
on  him.  It  is  not  tlie  province  of  this 
Court  to  form  any  opinion  on  this  meft* 
sure ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe 


eacriftcethearmveouldnot  bekcptto-     that  the  particular  situation  of  Lieut, 
gether.    Necesmy,  therefore,  requires     Col.  Robison,  who  was  at  the  time  In 


that  certain  restraints  should  be  imposed 
on  all  the  ranks  of  men  who  compose 
the  militanr  state  which  are  foreign  to 
the  condition  of  other  citizeos."  But 
in  no  regard  does  the  very  ezisteoce  of 
the  army  itself,  and  its  utility  in  pro- 
tect!^ the  state,  so  much  depend  as  on 
implicit  respect  and  si^bordination  to  all 
superiors,  avil  or  militmry.  It  cannot, 
^however,  be  supposed  that  the  expres- 
sion, hy  an  oAoer,  of  sentiments  dlsre- 
sprc;ful  to  his  superiors,  becomes  Imme- 
diately divested  of  all  culpability  in  con- 
sequence of  his  giving  them  greater 
publicity  by  inseitloo  in  a  common  news- 
paper. An  eAcer,  therefore,  if  he  thinks 
proper  to  contribute  to  a  public  journal, 
is  not  only  bound  to  observe  at  his  pe- 
ril the  IsndU  prascribed  to  other  ati- 
acBs  by  the  civil  law,  but  he  is  also 
bound  to  pieserve  that  respect  and  sub- 
ordination which  is  required  by  the  mili- 

But  if  these  principles  be  correct,  it 
must  follow  that  the  contributors  to  the 
Calcutta  Journal  hadabused  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  had  by  their  licentious- 
ness rendered  it  ineumheot  on  the  Su- 
preme Government^  to  check  an  evil 
wbiclr  migbthe  t^Mnctive  of  the  most 
seriods  conse(tden(<ek.  Under  these  cir- 
cumsii^^es,  t&e '  attention  of  the  Su- 
preme G;9^ei<omeot  was  attracted  to  a 
letter  that  appeared  in  that  newspaper 

♦The  law  is  the  only  proper  dieck  to 
such  abuses,  and  not  the  wSu  of  any  ruler. 
The  Judge  Advocate  has  not,  after  all, 
read  Blacutone  with  mueh  profit,  or  he 
wottkl- never  haife  uttered  so  unooiiltita- 
tional  a  aentcnoe  a«  thi9. 


command  of  his  n^ment,  and  also  se* 
cond  in  command  in  the  Nagpore  Sub- 
sidiary force,  rendered  his  removal  from 
that  force  indispensable,  in  order  to  pre* 
vent  his  exercising  any  military  autiK>* 
rity  under  a  Government  which  he  had 
tr^Ued  with  so  much  disrespect.  It 
must  be  evident,  that  when  an  officer, 
whose  rank  necessarily  gives  him  in- 
fluence, and  entitles  him  to  a  command, 
publishes  in  a  common  newspaper,  that 
a  Free  Press  has  done  more  to  stop  foul 
play,  and  introduce  improvement  in  Ba- 
aars,  and  in  the  adtiinistration  of  mili- 
tary justice,  than  all  the  military  orders 
of  Government,  such  officer  has  trans- 
gressed every  limit  of  military  respect 
and  subordination.*  But  when  he  adds, 
**  I  congratulate  the  natives  from  tiie 
bottom  of  my  heart,  at  the  good  you 
have  already  done  them ;  and  I  bdpe  to 
see  the  time,  when  it  will  no  longer  be 
in  the  power  of  those  who  are  supposed 
to  protect  them  from  fraud  and  violence, 
to  narass  them,  even  in  legal  Courts,  and 
under  rules  and  regulations,"  it  is 
equally  evident  that  such  setitlments 
are,  in  this  country,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree mischievous.  Had,  therefore,  the 
known  author  of  such  a  publication  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  military  command, 
the  example  might  have  proved  ex- 

»  This  Is  wholly  unwarranted  by  feet. 
The  Free  Press  was  pretended  to  be  one 
of  the  blessings  conferred  on  India  by  the 
existing  Government.  Col.  R.  says  this 
one  measure 'had  done  more  gpod  than 
any  other.  If  the  Government  were  really 
the  source  of  this  measure,  as  they  pre- 
tend then  aU  the  prtdie  is  ftiU  theirs* 
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tptflMix  pst^iiiidia  to  mOitorsr  ditei- 
plin«  I  and  bk  rank  uAfhi  hatre  plaoed 
bim  la  tituataons  ia  Whi«h  he  al^t 
have  had  aa  oppflrtauiity  ef  actinf:  njpjm 
arowedprmeiplaii  dalriaiMitalaadniia- 
out  tp  Ihe  publif  Bervice» 

In  the  letter  on  whkji  these  charges 
are  foiiBded,  and  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently read,  Lientenaat  CekHiel  IU>bi» 
son  ODmplains»  that  the  SuMtme  Go- 
vernment resolved,  that  the  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  Calcutta  Journal  was  a 
gross  insult  to  the  Hmiottrable  Com*- 
pany's  Govemmenti  without  asking  a 
single,  question  of  the  writer,  to  know 
whether  it  was  true  or  false*  But  I  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  Lieutenatil  Colo- 
nel ftohisoa  eould  be  serion*  when  he 
made  such  aeomplaint,  or  that  he  realljr 
thought  that  he  eould  prof  e  all  the  sin*' 
gular  eflfects  which  he  ascribed  to  the 
asagical  influence  of  the  Calcutta  Jour- 
nal) at  least,  a  reference  to  the  East 
India  Register  will  show,  that  it  would 
hare  been  morally  impossible  far  him 
to  have  supported  this  assertion*  *<  With 
what  wholesome  fear,  has  it  already  in- 
spired many  hundred  public  servants^ 
who  were  before  under  no  fear  or  con- 
trol whatover.'*  ideutenant  Colonel  Ro- 
bison  is  also  at  great  pains  to  CTincei 
that  he  neither  said^  meaat»  nor  insi<- 
nuated,  thalGoTemment  had  permitted 
abuses  and  oppressions,  until  they  were 
eaposed  in  the  above  newupaper.  What 
be  meant  can  be  known  only  to  himself  | 
hat  the  Supreme  Govemmebt  could 
merely  judge  ef  the  printed  letter  ac-* 
cordinff  to  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
words  that  it  contained,  and  no  sepbis- 
tieal  distinctions  eau  alter  tbe  plain  and 
sim^e  ilieaning  which  these  words  nlust 
eohvey  to  every  reader.  Ideutenant 
Colonel  Rohi^n  may«  perhaps,  think 
that  the  word  permit  has  no  other  sig^ 
Bifieathm  than  ai|lA«rtt»;  bat  it  alsof 
iiid  as  frequently»  signifies  to  «i|##r 
witkmU  aalWiiiag  er  tfjyrjpiwy,  and 
in  this  sense  alone  was  it  evidently  used 
in  the  Resolution  of  tbe  Supreme  Go-* 
vemmeut.  It  must,  at  the  same  time, 
appear  raither  singular^  that  in  tbe  very 
letter  in  which  he  disavows  having  as- 
sert^ tiiatGovemmeatpermitted  abuses 
and  oppressions,  he  should  Aus  express 
himself  t-^"  I  tbink  I  have  shown  quite 
sufRdent  to  justify  my  seeking  redress, 
if  agfpHeved,  at  any  other  hands  than 
theirs  (tho&e  of  Government),  and  to 
effect  improvement  in  the  laws,  regula- 
tions, ana  Government  of  India,  rather 
frum  the  labour  and  influence  of  one 
free,  unfettered  press»  than  from  tbe 
united  wisdom  of  tibe  best  GovefMBent 
hat  oftr  pMMcdwtftr  MMU" 


liiMMiidMC^IoiMRlMiMialMiiflMl, 
that  the  litter  in  qaasthm  was  trrlttai 
hastily,  and  Without  study  or  deUberi- 
tiooi  But  this  cireamstoneei  so  fkt  f^oii 
being  any  excuse  for  its  pvblioatlMy 
adds  greatly  to  the  culpabiliMr  of  the 
actt  ^  it  is  perifisctfy  impossible  to  sup- 
pose, that  any  penott  eould  have  crowded 
into  so  small  a  space  m  maay  disre- 
spectful and  mischievous  ttptessions  and 
insinuations)  unless  such  were  the  real 
sentiments  which  habitoally  occupied  bis 
thoughts.  It  muM,  therefore)  bectfiteltt- 
ded,  tbat  LieukCol.  Robisob  is  sertoaily 
of  opiaiohi  that  abuses  exist  in  this  eoott- 
try  uneheoked,  though  known  |  tbtft  d- 
vUity,  attention  to  busipessi  alacrlt  j^j  imd 
regulari^i  ate  notoriously  deficleflt  In 
the  public  offices  \  and  tbat  many  pabllc 
servitots  never  consider  a  place  o^  ikp* 

. . .  .       tb0U|bt  but 

^  made  of  it 
,    ,  >iindth«i 

tfaur  regulation,  and  the  adminstnitioh 
of  military  jdstice,  consist  infloing,  flog- 
gings tazmg,  and  ebealiag  %  and  itfally, 
that  the  rules  add  regulations  of  Ooterv- 
ment  flflford  to  the  natives  Httle  hop«  of 
ledress,  and;  on  tbe  contrary^  eksMk 
those  whose  du^  it  is  to  protect  ih«iB, 
to  bartiss  them  under  legal  forms.-  All 
these  asiertioBs  are  contained  in  twenty- 
three  linos  of  the  eolamn  of  a  printed 
■ewsj^peri  It  is  certidafy  probablei  tbat 
the  g^vioff  pttblieity  to  such  st^ntlm^nts 
pooeeded  from  inadvertenihr,  and  the 
Hupulse  of  the  moritem ;  b«lt  it  ii  equaJfy 
erldent,  ibal^  when  it  became  known 
that  an  officer  of  LieuiMailt  Colonel  Ro^ 
bison's  rank  entertahied  sudt  an  opihkift 
of  tfie  Government,  under  «»Moh  the  tff- 
ders  of  his  Majesty  had  placed  faint)  it 
b^ame  indispeiosable  that  he  sh(Hikl  no 
longer  exercise  any  military  authority 
under  that  Govemmenti' 

It  mi^b^  admitted,  tiiathoW0t«»  «i^ 
rited  and  just  the  resolution  of  tbe  Stt<- 
preffi*  Govemmeni  mtitt  appedr  to  all 
other  persons,  H  may  have  borne  to  Lieu- 
tenant Golottcl  Robisofl  dn  appearaaee  of 
severlQr )  but  it  must  exeite  tbe  greatest 
surprise,  that  he  could  poesiUy  hkv« 
found  even  tbe  semblance  of  a  caiiie  of 
eomplaint  against  the  exteetaely  edosi- 
derate  and  delicate  manned  hi  whieb  thii 
resolution  Was  carried  iirto  eflbet^b^f  lie 
most  noble  tbe  GommSBidel*  i*:  Chief  hi 
India.  TheStipKme  Govettilnetit  deemed 
IS  proper  snaty  pveviotis  to  carrying  tott 
resolution  into  eflbct,  lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Robison  sboidd  have  an  opportnnhy 
of  diaavowuig  tbeletter  ascribed  to  hiM 
by  tbe  editor  of  the  Cakucta  Jmunsalt 
The  foUowing  ittstrttetions  W«N»  there^ 
fore  sent^  by  order  of  the  CoibnaMte 
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is  Ghtol  In  hMk^  to  A«  oAeer  com- 
— iuBng  the  Nagpoor  tubsiiliary  fore*: 
'*  You  will  please  to  send  fdr  Licote^ 
naot  CeloDet  Rekisoii,  and  you  trill  put 
tilt  qiMstieo  to  him,  whetlier  ke  can^ 
■poB  his  hoBovr,  dttsavow  beings  tlie 
»raor  of  the  libellous  productioii  spe- 
cified in  tlM  resolutions  of  Oofcrniiient. 
Should  Lieutenant  Colonel  lM>ison. 
without  reserratlon,  declare  diat  be  did 
not  oompoee,  write^  or  send  to  the  edi- 
tor c^  the  Calcutta  Journal,  for  publi- 
catiou,  ^e  objectionable  letter  in  ques- 
tion, you  will  suspend  proceedin^y  and 
r^ort  to  bead-quarters  such  denial  on 
the  Dart  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Roblson." 
At  the  same  time,  the  Adjutant  General 
of  the  Kin^s  forces  in  India  was  ifi'- 
ieotcd  to  write  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ro- 
hinaoB,  as  follows  ;—**  Should  you  be 
unable  to  disa:row  distinctly,  to  Colonel 
Adams,  your  beinc  the  author  of  the  let- 
ter alluded  to  1^  Government,  the  Com- 
msndor  in  Chief  wishes  to  make  your 
rorooTol  from  Nagpoor  as  little  awkward 
tn  appeoraiioe  as  may  be :  with  which 
▼lew,  f  am  instructed  to  sijcniiy  that 
you  iMKve  leave  of  absence  from  nie  re- 
gimont  for  oighteen  months,  and  are 
expected  to  avail  yourself  of  it  imme- 
diately. The  leog&i  of  term  Is  granted 
that  you  majr  precede  the  regiment  to 
England,  by  repairing  Air  a  passage 
either  to  Calcutta,  Madlras,orBomb^/'' 
But  bis  Lordship,  at  the  same  tinM^ 
directed  It  to  be  Agnified  to  Lieutenant 
CehMMl  Robison,  that,  <'  WhUe  the 
Commander  in  Chief  thus  contributes 
the  most  delicate  means  for  your  sept- 
mtbt^  yourself  jprom  the  corps,  his  duty 
will  net  penult  him  to  allow  any  hesita- 
tion or  delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  what 
Govenmseot  prescribes."  And  to  Colo- 
nel Adams*-^'  Were  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Robisoa's  continuance  with  the  re- 
giment for  two  or  three  days  reallT  ne- 
cessary for  the  preparations  towards  his 
joora^,  the  Commands  in  Chief  will 
not  forbid  that  indulgence— 4>eyood  that 
period  it  oottht  not  to  go  t  and,  indeed. 
It  is  probable  that  theUeutenant  Colo* 
nei's  arrangements  might  be  as  convex 
niently  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  BLesidency,  after  he  had  at  once 
transferred  the  coaamand  of  the  regi-* 
ment  to  the  offtcenwxt  in  rank  belonr- 
ing  to^it*"  It  is  only  necessary  to  add, 
that  a^lientsnaQt  Colond  Robison  was 
not  able  *tOt  disavow  distinctly  (1  make 
use  of  his  own  words,  in  a  letter  to  the 
A4jWtat  OoMral)  hisb«inf  theaiuthor'of 
thelettor  oJlndad  to  by  Government,  ^m 
eidors  iA  theCotmanderin  Chief  wesa 
sfcanno  canted  into  effiet,  alter  sneh 
a  delay  m  was  renderad  requitito  by  tfw 


of  LlMrtMUttt  CotoMT  lUblMttli 

hoalth. 

It  is,  howtvar,  on  the  last  part  of  the 
fnstrwetions  coBmnaieatod  to  ColaasI 
Adams,  that  Lieut.  Cohmal  Robison 
has  permitted  himsdf  to  indulge  in  % 
lettor  addressed  to  the  Chief  Sorrotaty 
of  the  Supreme  Government,  in  the  foU 
lowing  reflections,  wiiieh  no  epithet  that 
I  can  use  would  properly  deseribo.  '*  Im 
the  order  sent  fSor  my  instantaneous  ex^ 
pulsion  f^om  Nagpore.  no  proviso  was 
left  or  made,  even  for  siokness;  so  likely 
to  happen  at  the  season  at  this  unhealthy 
station.  Sick  or  wdl,  I  am  told  to  eon- 
sider  it  an  o^  •fgrmet  aod/sowir  to  he 
allowed  a  day  or  two  to  make  my  ar- 
rangements; and  rcaHy  as  if  the  mockery 
of  delicacy  was  not  carried  far  enoogh, 
I  am  again  sneeringly  told  by  the  Ccmb- 
pany's  Adjutant  General,  that  Ht  JUrd^ 
sM/i^s  kind  iiuMgtnee  would  evea  be 
eitended  U  thrtt  dmgt.  i/prmfed  H  he 
mhiohitetg  tteeenarg  if  This  is  soia 
thing  Hke  Buonaparte's  d^caey  to  tiw 
Duke  d'Enghien,  when  he  reaMved  to 
murder  him  \^  and  Lieut.  Cd.  RoMsoa 
adds  in  another  part  of  the  same  letter 
<<at  his  Lordship's  hands  I  lay  my 
deatii,  should  that  Mttle  dreaded  event 
happen."  But,  without  advertfaij^to  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  eiprossed,  tins  eon* 
jriaint  win,  I  have  no  doubt  Appear  to 
this  Court  to  be  perfectly  groundloBa. 
For  in  the  issuing  of  mUitary  ordors  bo 
reservation  is  ever  made  for  contingeflt 
events,  and  la  the  case  of  accident  or 
sickness,  it  remains  for  the  authority  to 
whom  the  order  is  addressed  to  mxt» 
mine  how  far,  under  the  drcumstaaces 
of  the  ease,  any  delay  shaH  takeplace  in 
tiie  execution  of  the  order.  The  stato 
of  Ldcut.  Colonel  Robison's  health  could 
not  be  known  at  head  quarters,  and  it 
therefore  rested  with  Colonel  Adams  to 
allow  hhn  to  remafn  at  Nagpore  so 
lonff  as  sickness  rendered  it  dangerous 
or  nim  to  undertalce  a  journey. 

It  must  also  be  particulariy  observed, 
that  the  residency  of  Nagpore  is  distant 
one  mile  only  from  the  cautoiunent  of 
tte  subsidiary  force,  and  that  Lieut. 
Colons  Robison  might  there  have  found 
every  requisite  accommodation.  His 
health  could  scarcely  h&ve  prevented  hio 
proceeding  so  far,  and'  the  members  of 
this  Court  will  be  well  aware,  that  ihrea 
days  afforded  ample  time  in  tttis  countpty 
for  the  arrangement  of  private  and  regi- 
mental afliur^  at  least»  of  all  that  re- 
quired arrangement  on  the  s|»t,  and 
that  the  rest  might  have  been  equallv 
wdl  settied  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Res^ 
dmcy.  This  mode  of  proceedinr  wag 
flpctzfdly  pointed  out  fv  titr  /U^itvt 
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Genenl's  letters  to  Colonel  Adami, 
which. Lieut.  Colonel  Robison  quotes, 
and  which,  therefore,  he  mutt  have.pe- 
roied,  and  by  ado|>tinr  it,  lieutenant 
Colonel  Robison  would  nave  fully  com- 
plied with  the  orders  of  the  Commander 
in  Cbiet  Those  orders  were  merely 
pefemptory  with  respect  to  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Robison's  immediately  transfer- 
riug  the  command  of  his  regiment  to  the 
next  senior  officer,  and  to  his  quitting 
without  delay  the  cantonment  of  the 
Nagpore  subsidiary  force.  But  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  otherwise  to 
aTail  himself  of  his  leave  of  absence  was 
not  pointed  out ;  nor  was  auy  precise 
period  prescribed  fur  bis  arrival  at  the 
Fi«sidency>  from  which  he  might  choose 
to  embark  for  England.  The  resolution 
of  the  Supreme  Government  required 
the  immediate  removal  of  Lieuienaut 
Col<Hiel  Robison  from  all  military  com- 
mand, and,  consequeptly,  from  the 
Nagpore  subsidiary  force;  but  this 
measure,  which  his  own  imprudence 
had  rendered  requisite,  was  carried  into 
effect  with  the  greatest  attention  to  bis 
personal  convenience,  and  with  the  ut- 
most delicacy  to  his  feelinp^s. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Robison  has  also, 
in  the  letter  which  will  be  immeiiately 
read,  thus  expressed  himself  with  res- 
pect to  the  resolution  of  the  Supreme 
Government,  <<  I  claim  the  right  which 
belongs  to  every  injured  British  subject, 
of  protesting  in  the  most  direct  and  dis- 
tinct manner  against  an  unwarrantable, 
^rannical  exercise  of  authority,  which 
reduces  every  officer  in  India  to  a  state 
of  slavery  equal  to  that  of  the  gentlemen 
in  the  Russian  service  ;*'  and  in  another 
part  of  the  same  letter  he  indulges  in  the 
following  remarks : — *<  1  hope  his  Lord- 
Mhip  will  at  once  freely  and  openly  avow, 
that  he  no  longer  considers  it  salutary 
for  supreme  authority  to  be  subject  to 
scrutiny  or  comment  on  its  measures, 
and  that  it  is  resolved  to  turn  any  officer 
out  of  the  country  at  twenty-four  hours 
notice,  who  dares  to  publish  a  ^ngic 
comment  or  sentiments  upon  public 
affiiirs  displeasing  to  them — no  matter 
what  motives  actuated  him :  if  the  Go- 
vernment fancy  it  contains  the  least 
offensive  matter,  the  writer  shall  be 
turned  out  of  his  house  and  quarters  like 
a  dog  with  the  mange,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  left  sick  or  well,  ready  or 
not  reiuly,  to  march  off  and  embark  for 
Europe,  if  the  sea  coast  be  seven  huu- 
dred  miles  distant.'*  From  these 
words  it  might  seem  that  Lieut.  Colonel 
Robison  bad  been  turned  out  of  the 
country,  and  obliged  to  embark  for 
Europe*    But  this  cannot  be  his  mean* 


ing,  as  he  was  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
the  following  resolutions  of  the  Supreme 
Government. 

'*  Resolved— That  as  the  Editor  of 
the  Calcutta  Journal  has  acknowledged 
Lieutenant  Colonel  William  Robison,  of 
His  Majesty's  24th  regiment,  to  have 
written  the  letter  in  qoestion,.and  to 
have  sent  it  to  him  (the  Editor)  for  pub- 
licatiou,  the  Governor  General  in  Coun- 
cil must  deem  it  inexpedient  for  the 
interests  of  the  Honourable  Comi>any, 
that  the  said  Lieut.  Colonel  Robison, 
unless  he  can  disprove  the  charge  so 
made  against  him  by  the  Editor  c^  the 
Calcutta  Journal,  should  be  placed  in 
any  situation  where  an  important  trust 
may  devolve  on  him. 

"  Resolved— That  the  above  opinion 
be  communicated  to  the  Commander  la 
Chief,  and  that  his  Excellency  be  re- 
quested to  act  in  consonance  to  it." 

ft  is  hence  evident  that  the  act  to 
which  Lieut.  Colonel  Robison  has  per- 
mitted himself  to  apply  the  terms  of  un- 
warrantable and  tyrannical,  is  a  just 
and  lawful  exercise  of  authority  ;*  and 
it  is  equally  evident,  that  where  persons 
of  rank,  on  whom  high  military  com- 
mand might  devolve,  are  allowed  to  pub- 
lish with  impunity,  that  the  government 
under  which  they  were  serving,  were 
unable  or  unwilling  to  check  abuses  so 
public  as  to  admit  of  being  exposed  in  a 
common  newspaper,  and  that  its  servants 
were  ignorant,  corrupt,  and  oppressive, 
fie  government  could  possibly  suhststf 
That,  under  such  circumstances,  a  go- 
vernment should  still  repose  confidence 
in  the  officer,  who  has  publicly  avowed 
sentiments  so  subversive  of  all  hile,  and 
intrust  their  forces  to  his  command,  is  a 
position  which  can  never  be  maintained. 
In  the  present  case,  the  resohitioQ  of  the 
Supreme  Government  exUnds  no  far- 
ther than  declaring  it  inexpedient  that 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Robison  should  boU 
any  situation  of  trust,  but  it  neither  re- 
moves him  from  this  countiy,  nor  ren- 
ders such  a  removal  the  necessary  resuk 
of  the  resolution.  The  Commander  la 
Chief  in  India,  however,  with  the  rooit 

*  It  might  appear  just  and  lawful  to  the 
Judge  Advocate,  whd,  if  it  were  ever  so 
much  the  reverse,  womdioe  bound  to  say 
ail  he  could  in  its  favour  :  but  others  en- 
tertain very  different  opinions,  both  as  to 
thejustness  and  the  legality  ottHt  measure 
in  question. 

t  How  then  does  tiie  Briti^  Gorern- 
ment  subsist,  notwithstanding  this  o|^ 
nion  is  hdd  and  declared  by  many  of  li* 
officers,  both  withhi  the  waUs  of  Parfift- 
ment  and  without  ? 
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e<mti<krate  rci^aid  for  the  fe^ngi  of  «n 
officer,  thought  that  it  would  be  morli- 
fying^  to  Lieutenaat  Colonel  Robison  to 
remaia  m  this  (5uiuitry  unemployed,  and 
he  therefore  offered  him  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  proceed  to  Europe.*  In  the 
Justness  of  his  Lordship's  opinion  I  am 
coDTinced  that  every  member  of  the 
Court  will  acquiesce,  and  that  every 
oAo^,  simiiariy  situated  to  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Robison,  would  have  been  most 
patefdl  to  his  Lordship  for  the  very  de- 
licate manner  in  which  he  carried  the 
resolution  of  the  Supreme  Government 
into  eflRect.  But  the  acceptance  of  Uie 
leave  of  absence  was  a  voluntary  act  on 
the  part  of  Lieoteaant  Colonel  Robison ; 
and,  had  he-declined  avail'mg  himself  of 
it,  he  had  no  reason  whatever  to  antici- 
pate that  any  further  measures  would 
have  been  adopted,  than  directin«^  him 
to  proceed  to  Calcutta,  and  there  to  re^ 
main  unemployed  until  the  pleasure  of 
his  Ma|esty  wss  known,  fl^  reflec* 
tioDs,  therefore,  on  this  resolution, 
which  he  has  thought  proper  to  address 
to  tlie  Chief  Secretary  of  tlie. Supreme 
Government,  are  not  only  disrespectful 
and  insubordinate  in  the  extreme,  but, 
they  also  rest  on  assumptions  the  most 
unfounded. 

.  In  submitting  these  remarks  to  the 
Court,  it  is  far  from  my  wish  to  aggn'a- 
vate  the  offence  which  is  imputed  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Robison.  It  is  i>os* 
sible  that  he  did  not  sufficiently  coof^ider 
the  expressions  which  he  used,  either  in 
the  printed  letter  or  in  the  one  addressed 
to  the  Chief  Secretary.  That  every  letter 
of  his  (as  he  observes)  is  somewhat  has- 
tily written,  without  study  or  deiibera- 
tiou — and  that  be  was  not  himself  aware, 
at  the  time,  that  the  terms  >phich  he 
employed  were  of  that  very  reprr:hensible 
nature  which  this  Court  will  most  proba- 
bly consider  them.  But,  unless  I  abandon 
my  public  duty,  I  am  obliged  to  under- 
stand these  expressions  in  their  plain  and 
obvious  acceptation,  and  ^to  obserye,, 
with  regard  to  the  priutedletter,  that  it- 
was  in  such  an  acceptation  alooe,  that 
the  numerous  readers  of  the  Calci^tta 
Journal  could  possibly  UDder8^nd  it. 
It  is  also  obvious,  that  the  very  writing 

•  We  believe  it  was  from  no  wish  to 
spare  mortification  to  Col.  Robison  (for 
tnis  delicacy  did  not  p'revent  far  more  vin- 
dictive proceedings),  but  from  a  wish  to 
svcM  public  attention  being  drawn  to  Col. 
R.'s  removal,  that  the  Goveriiment  wished . 
him  to  steal  away  from  his  post  under  a 
pcetend^i  leave  of  absence.  It  was  to . 
^are  ihemsehes  mortification  that  they 
widiedhimto  practice  this  deception. 

OrmUHirpJd,  Vol.2 


a  letter,  however  hastily,  iapUes  some 
deliberation ;  and  that,  were  it  other- 
.  wise,  the  crudeness  of  libellous  matter, 
so  far  from  being  any  excuse  for  printing 
it,  add)  greatly  to  the  culpability  of  the 
act,  since  it  clearly  shows  tnat  it  .was  not 
written  in  that  cairn,  deliberate  spirit  of 
discussion,  which  is  permitted  by  the 
laws  on  even  the  most  delicate  and  im- 
p<>rtant  topics;  but  that  it  was  soktfy 
.intended  to  j^ive  publicity. to  htaty  and 
erroneous  opuiions,  formed  on  the  mere 
impulse  of  the  moment,  and  without  any 
.regard  to  their  correctness  or  incorrect- 
ness.* 

■  It  is,  however,  only  on  the  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robison 
to  the  Secretary  of  Government,  ^lat  the 
Court  has  now  to  decide.  Bu^  as  Lient. 
Colonel  Robison  will,  I  believe,  admit 
the  authenticity  of  that  letter,  when  pro- 
duced, it  will  only  remain  for  the  Court 
to  determine  whether  Lieut.  Colonel 
Robison  in  writing  it,  has  acted  in  a 
manner  incompatible  with  the .  duty  of 
an  officer,  and  whether  the  terms  io 
which  he  has  expressed  himself,  whe« 
applied  to  the  head  of  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment and  Lieut.  Colonel  Robison^s 
Commander  in  Chief,  are  -insuUing 
scandalous,  abusive, ,  malignant,  and 
grossly  insubordinate.  On  these  points, 
i  presume,  there  can  be  only  one  opi- 
nion, and  I  have,  therefore,  confined  my 
remarks  to  a  statement  of  the  circum- 
stences  which  preceded  ,the  writing  of 
this  letter,  in  order  that  the  Court,  hav^ 
ing  the  whole  case^before  them,  nM^  be 
bettor  enabled  to  judge  whether  any  one 
of  these  circumstances  affords  the  slight- 
est extenuation  for  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Robison's  conduct  as  staled  in  these 
charges.  But  I  may  be  allowed,  at  the 
same  time,  to  express  ray  convictiou, 
that  the  sentence  of  this  Court  will  ha 
such  as  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
army  at  large,  that  no  plea  of  irritated 
feehngs  arising  from  a  supposed  griev- 
ance, will  ever  protect  an  officer,  what» 
ever  his  rank  may  be,  from  that  pumsh- 
ment  which  every  act  of  disrespect  and 
insubordination  so  justly  merite. 

No.  VIII.— Cb/.  Robinson's  Defence. 

Af  r.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  this 
Honourable  Court. 

If  there  be  any  one  disagreeable  situ- 
ation io  a  military  life  which  it  is  desi- 

*'rhen  why^  did  not  .the  Government 
put  Col.  Rohison  to  the  test,  and  try 
whether  hi9  assertions  could  be  si^portect 
by  proof  or  not  ?  They  dared  not  venture 
on  such  a  step,  and  therefore  abstained 
from  it. 
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jm9tm  ihMi  mkf  tfltap  to  vroid^ 
cmftMyi  1  thifeky  m  aost  ^f  n^  pfi». 
ftrakn  4»  i»  geBcrsl,  ikmt  m  Is  aocfa  a 
MM  «•  I  B«ir  ttao4  i»,  yAu  a  priMscr 
vadkr  trial  apon  okarg«ft  of  a  MfioOB 
■atort.  HaircTtr  fpooift  t^  aocoMd  per- 
toa't  oaase  MMy  te,  tbape  k  atwajs 
come^inf  dteadraataf^t^vrs  ia  the  faaie 
of  baviBf  be«B  bra«^  to  aComt  Mar- 
tial :  iMie,  ia  iadia,  wpectaVly  ^e  pra- 
uniptien  will  §»  ir>^Btly  agaast  aa 
oilter.  He  appears  ta  emkieat  dJsad 
▼aatagay  wbo«r«r  it  ma^r  be,  ^Mt  laor- 
Asrtd  for tfty fagr  aCoaHoaaMter  Id  CWef, 
whose  name  is  become  associated  with 
BBorc  aets  ei  haamiiil/  and  laeftiftil  for- 
faaavaBce  towafdft  afftacasj  whera  area 
)asttpa  raWsd  foa  sarerity,  thaa  aay  atber 
chief  or  g^Bvcraar  ia  the  Icaawa  worM. 

•  Uadsr  ilMse  knpMasiaaa,  aad  a  stnmf^ 
aovioetiaii  that  there  waa  aothiaB  whan 
fofady  etawMtiad  ia  my  moAaet  flMtt  ren- 
dOTed  Bie  mwaoithy  e€  tha  faMfait  eo»- 
•idtratlaa  aad  ferbearaaea  on  the  part 
afUsEaeaUeMTf/lbavadaaeaan  ^ 
as  m  raaaaa  ar  hanaur  couM  be 
petted  af  wmy  mma  mdar  such 
staaocr  as  1  stood  Id,  to  atone  for  a  rash 
intsnipepnte  aat^j  t# which,  what!  cem*- 
aUev  SB  act  of  graat  ii^^ustiee  preettii- 
talsdaiay  aad  to  pref«a«  the  necMsity 
af  asetniblimg  this  Caw*  »iaiiiat>  Tha 
reyisMt  I  nM^,  however,  o»  this  sab» 
|sety  was  Bot  eaaopfiM  wkh ;  lm%  tha 
raasonasBHlgiiied  for  not  eompfyinff  wHh 
it  mm  such  as  <9iid)la  me  to^  soppose, 
that  had  1  baea  en  the  spoir  to  exphiin 
■ntfcrHy  and  Mfait  oat  soase  aiistekes 
that  ware  nadK,  Lord  Ilasltogs  would 
wathttfe  deesMd  it  neccssafyto  prolong^ 
iKf  saAerhm  ^tbis  trial. 

I  do  Ms  Lordship  ^le  juattee'  t»  be^ 
Mara  ^uit  it  was^  firom  no  aaf^  denrcr 
to  draw  the  hea^4est  possible  penaltSetf 
an  mc,  that  he  persisted  in  the  presenr 
trial,  but  from  some  erroneous  cencep- 
tfons  aa  to  what  I  did,  or  intended  doin^, 
and  what  he  eonseqnentlT  consider^ 
to  be  dae  to  himself  and  the  dignity  of 
hiaoAee.  Some  evil  designing  personr 
about  hia  Lordship,  most  certainly  have 
taken  amaahig  pams  to  ira|4ant  wrong* 
and  most  injurious  impressions  on  his 
mind  concerning  the  motives  of  my  sub- 
arission,  and  endeavonrt  to  withdraw 
the  offensive  letter  f  had  written ;  as  I 
katt  from  a  friend  in  C^utta,  who 
had  an  interview  with  Lard  Hastings 
afaoot^  ma,  that  his^  Lordship  seemed 
4ttiie  eaniniicad  I  had  taken  the  above 
step  is  consaquenca  of  hearing  that  a 
CEoait  Martial  was  ordered  ^  whereas,  a 
cumparisew  of  datbs  and  fdaces  i)i  quite 
sMAcfcsk^o  prove 'lire  thing  was  totally 
impossible.    In  pleading  m  CM<y,  to 


the  charges  btMgbt  igidait  tta,  I  haf  it 
auy  be  nnderttoad,  as  apfAyidg  aaly  ts 
the  orisHs  mads  oat  al  the  ^(iiotad  pan- 
Mahs  af  my  latter^  and  nst  af  anr 
having  written  tha  latter  ff«n  which 
they  are  taken.  I  alsa  wish  the  Canrt 
to  aadeiatand  that  I  do  hy  no  saana 
attempt  to  lastify  myself  for  havhsf  ad- 
dressed the  Sapfema  Geiverasaaat  la 
siich  Strang  and  iattmparata  liimiiafi 
asldidoothadlhof  Jaaalast.  I  aae, 
aa  the  contrary,  deeply  senaibla  «f  lis 
estreoe  hnpnidenoe  and  iaptvpiiaty, 
and  can  aaly  hope  to  show  and  sacisr^ 
ymi  that,  althoagh  I  confess  ilotkhig 
can  jnsti^  aa  appeanmcaof  iaf^onii* 
natkm  or  oaateiDpt  of  authority  m  aa 


oflker  of  my  nmk,  there  is  avary  thiaa 

In  thb  case  of  mlnato  aocannt  for  and 

aatanuatatbaalfeBeethatl  aovniittid, 

mkl  to  take  off  from  all  the  crimas  I  am 

charged  wHh,  the  tharactsr  of  i 

~H|»ity, 

to  themfy  upon  no  ^nc 

grsunda. 

in  tha  canisa  of  tha  paBsaoatlon  ft  hm 
an  aona  forward  ap0a  tha  wsiiiaBsiirimi 
af  Ua^.  Col,  Rablnsoa  saying  a  wktf 
«r  iasaMag  miwarrantahle  thmga  to  his 
Commaadsr  ia  Chitf,  tha  better  to  dmn 
on  him  the  full  penal^  of  martial  lasft 
Bnt  tha  Gcmrf  will  donbtfesa  perarive 
thu  aU  ha  has  written  Is  addrestndts 
thet  CaiMf  nment  eoDectifaiy,  and  nntts 
the  Commander  fas  Chief  as  sn^  f 
^idatdly;  and  we  aH  know  that 
iriilah  might  ba  Uwfrifly  spakan  of  aa 
netafGoremment,  might  alsov  if  ^9lBsn 
hy  aa  «» Acer  to  hb  OsannandBr  in  ChM 
be  nmKlea  crime  af  mat  magnitnds^ 
The  oftfonce  which  uaveramant.  was 
pleased  to  retoNe  I  had  committsd,  in 
writSng>  ti  letter  t9  the  Catcottaioniiud, 
Was  not,  I  maintaia,  an  offence  af  a 
mtfitafy  natars.  If  airoliaQca  nt  ai; 
whether  it«  waa  a  mStarf  man< 
tber  it  was^  a  civilian  or  a 
Who  wrote  #'bat  they  conceitad 
of  libel  on  it  a  Oovanunent  er  i 
Aceordiog^  to  my  aotteos  af  jnstira^ 
which  agree  i«itii  thaaaaf  wtov  haadi^ 
it  was  the  act  dommitted,  and  not  the 
person  who  c«t«mitted  it,  that  shaald 
have  been  k>oke4l  to;  and  the  Snpraaid 
Court,  where  tb«)  law  of  libel  is  weU 
known,  waa  the  x  proper  tribunal  to 
bring  it  before. 

A  great  deal  has  iStaa  said  abaut  the 
freeduan  andltcentioi  tsatas  of  the  press, 
which  tcnnt  are  wtth^tonl•  man  symmi^ 
moas.  Bvr  I  nevtr  xyct  remaaihcr  t 
girent  statesman  who  S^  not  haU  tha 
same  sarr  of  language  ab  the  Bfar^nsas 
otHhstings  has  sojosay'^^lni^  tw  m  \m 
India)  ttir  proT^  timt  vrhirte^vv  erttt  M^T 
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RiUJy  tti»t  from  tke  M- 
I  flt)e<fcm  of  the  prew,  tfaqr 


1»  leand  •r 
flMilpMslblei 

sre  as  a  mem '  drojp  i»  Ae  Tsst  ooeao', 
whoa  tiuMyaitd  with  the  good  that  ever 
dM  a&d  ever  wiU  reaalt  fron  it  amonga 
free^  a  loyal,  and  a  reasonable  people. 
The  law  a  idways  a  rafficient  ehcok 
■pon  liceotievaaett;  and  if  it  be  a  laili- 
tary  nan  w4io  transfresset  in  print,  yom 
maj  take  your  choice,  it  seeng,  of  cinl 
or  military  law  to  punish  him  for  it. 

Th»  Judge  Advocate  has  told  yon  that 
the  IreeilMe  of  the  pvess  has  degenerated 
into  lioentiouBuen,  and  become  the 
dtanael  of  aU  sorts  of  obooxioas  pnbli* 
cacioas,  itid«lfing  in  personal  refleo« 
lloMy  anfomided  allegatiens  of  parta^ 
ffilar  grieTaneas  aad  abuses,  and  m  the 
most  «BjiKt  aspersions  oa  the  public 
servaats  of  Goveraraeat.  If  the  press 
baa  •fteded  so  grossly,  was  there  aot  a 
Comt  of  Jostice  aft  hand  to  try  the 
oiknces,  and  punish  ^tas,  if  real  ones  ? 
The  tru^  is,  this  is  a  mere  asisertioB, 
foaaded  on  a  partial,  illiberal,  and  aa^ 
Jast  view  of  aicft's  action»,  and  stated 
ea  tile  preaamptioa  that  no  opinions  or 
•bservatioas  unoa  pobtic  men  of  maa* 
snres  are  lfl;|^tlmata  in  this  eountry^ 
aidesfl  the^  are  generated  ia  a  public 
ofllee :  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  ba 
seen  but  purity,  Intelligeace,  and  every 
thing  praueworlhy  in  l£e  vast  and  oom-* 
plioirted  adaibifetration  of  Ate  Ck>vem« 
Bicot.  I  wish  the  Jadge  Advocate, 
while  he  was  about  it,  had  given  us  some 
examples,  to  show  the  mischief  that  has 
been  i 


i  by  a  free  prem,  from  the  time 
it  has  existed  la  India.  What  he  calls 
mischief  and  evil,  other  wise  men  may 
ea&  good  ;  and  surely  what  is  allowed 
to  be  good  for  the  whole  must  be  equally 
good  for  ita  aepaiMe  parts.  Will  any 
My  attempt  to  say  it  is  not  good  that 
aica  ia  power  shonld  oftea  hear  of  tb« 
rcqHNMftiifity  attadied  lo  that  powcri 
ar  that  oAcral  men,  who  are  the  organs 
efaaiharlty,  and  oo  whom  so  nsoeh  ae^ 
should  oocaskmafff 


i  apea  the  duties  of  oflUse^ 
aadof  the  vast  importance  it  is  to  the 
teterests  of  the  Govetameat  and  tike 
\  of  &e  peo|^  that  none  but 

of  dae  qualifkatioas^  rtiafacter, 
MHatf,  and  liberal  sentiments  shonld  be 
selected  for  great  oflces?  It  may  be 
eafled  an  najast  aspersion  oa  the  public 
■efvaats  to  intmaate  that  there  can 
posuftlyba  one  or  more  among  ttiem 
wha  is  BOC  the  upright,  disinterested, 
straigbt^'forward  man  of  busiaese  which 
he  o^^  to  be  I  or  that  he  H  capable  of 
benifiag  or  twisting  the  ptiblic  interests 
eatnmied  to  him,  to  bis  own  partial  and 

l^ews.    Batofthislsmwdla*- 


Mtead^  that  no  pabttc  iambt  wao  Is  no 
conscious  of  mcritmg  some  part  of  tim 
reproach,  would  ever  be  angiy  or  uneasy 
at  the  iasinuatfton.  Guilt  has  ever  been 
a  ready  aeoasert  innocence  and  inte* 
grity  alone  enjoy  the  prerogative  of  ex- 
emption fttna  the  hateftd  passions  of 
suspicion  and  mistrast.  I  should  not 
Imve  thought  it  necessary  to  toaeh  at  all 
oa  this  sul^ect,  although  1  have,  ever 
since  I  could  reason^  taken  a  lively  in- 
terest in  it,  bat  that  **  the  head  aad 
front  of  my  oflfsndiag"  seems  to  spring 
from  that  sousoe,*-aad  that  the  Jnd^ 
Advocate  has  shown  himaolf  so  hostSa 
to  free  diseassioo,  and  eadeavoared  ta 
imprem  you  with  ideas  most  erroneous 
and  derogatory  to  the  profession. 

I  now  come  to  the  printed  letter  ia 
the  Calcatta  Joamal,  which  is  the  origta 
of  these  proceedings.  The /adge  Advo* 
cate  has  designated  that  letter  as  **  im- 
proper, misohiafoos,  illegal,  and  dis** 
respeetfhi  to  my  superiors."  If  it  wae 
all  this,  w4iy  was  I  not  brought  to  trial 
for  it,  either  before  the  duarcme  Court, 
•r  before  a  Ceart  Martial  f  why  was  I 
net  a&owed  even  a  hearing,  before  tha 
Council  proceeded  to  pass  j  udgment  apoa 
me,  beforo  my  Commander  in  Chief  did 
me  the  fovour  (as  the  4adga  Advoaata 
calls  it)  to  order  me  off  upon  a  700  mile 
journey  at  34  hours  notice,  to  ambarh 
for  Europe,  in  the  midst  of  the  ralnsu 
and  in  such  a  state  of  health,  that  I 
would  not  have  sent  a  common  felen  so 
situated  upon  a  Journey  ?— The  Judge 
Advocate  hae  not  told  yoa  a  word  to 
show  dm  neceenty  of  tliis  sammary 
measure  |  and  the  necessity  is  the  only 
foir  criterion  yoa  can  have  to  Jadge  of 
its  legality.  Let  me  look  now  at  this 
Kn^ty  and  important  prodoctien,  the 
pikited  letter,  which  woaldi  peiteps^ 
never  have  been  read  by  ten  persons,  or 
have  been  seea  or  beard  of  by  the  Go- 
vernment, but  for  the  busy  mfauoas  of 
an  opposite  party,  who  are  interested  hi 
Um  destraetion  of  all  freedom  of  opiaioil 
or  discussion  in  India.  The  Editor  ^C 
the  ^o^n  Ball  Newspaper  made  a  very 
speedy  demonstration  of  his  seal  and  at*> 
tachmctit  to  tbe  Government,  by  mit* 
representing  ahnost  every  sentence  la 
the  letter,  and  holdfaig  it  apaspret^ 
nearly  what  the  Government  aftermra 
rosolved  it  mast  be,  an  attack  on  them. 
When  the  Judge  Advocate  speaks  hi 
eoch  light  terms  of  Newspopcre  and 
their  dlscosrions.  be  seems  to  fofgift 
that  the  Ecfitor  of  the  John  Bull  News- 
paper is  a  public  servant  or  foncdonary 
of  no  sntall  magnitude  in  Calcatta. 
How  many  offices  he  holds  besides  his 
printing-office  I  do  not  dacHy  femowj 
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but  I  have  heard  two  others  named^ 
which  are  quite  eoougr^  to  keep  alive, 
the  warmest  antipathy  to  a  freedom  of 
discussion,  that  may  some  day  or 
other  call  in  question  the  propriety  and 
justice  of  making  three  such  situations 
as  he  holds  compatible  with  the  public 
weal.  If  the  press  can  only.be  trusted 
in  the  hands  of  a  favourite  functionary 
like  this,  which  is  the  things  that  has 
been  aimed  at  by  an  Association  of 
wealthy  people  in  power,  for*  a  loog^ 
time  past,  why,  what  a  farce  it  must 
be  to  call  it  a  free  press  ?  The  public 
taste  and  judgment,  however,  in  India, 
has  been  pretty  plaioly  evinced  in  favour 
of  freedom  .with .  all  its  licentiousness, 
rather  than  the  nanu  of  freedom  without 
its  substance,  which  is  what  the  Asso- 
ciatkKi  would  give  us  in  exchange,  with 
fine  promises  of  order,  regularity,  tran* 
quiUity,  and  so  foith.  I  allude  to  this 
last  paper  as  the  first  vehicle  of  slander, 
and  misrepresentation  of  the  meaning, 
of  my  letter ;  and  probably  the  cause  of 
the  Government  noticio|^  it.  It  was 
specdHy  resolved*  after  discovering  the 
writer  by  thrtcOft  *^  that  Lieut.  Colonel 
Robison  had  grossly  insulted  the  Go- 
vernment, by  falsely  and  slanderously 
assarting  that  divei»  abuses  aod  op- 
pressions were  permitted  by  the  Govern- 
ment until. brought  to  their  notice  in 
a  Newspaper,  and  encouraging  the 
thoughtless  to  represent  grievances,&c." 
NoWf  Gentlemen,  I  call  upon  you  all,  as 
men,  as  Christians,  to  look  delilx'rately 
over  the  said  letter,  aod  say,  would  you, 
on  perusing  it  hi  a  Newspaper^  have 
attached  any  such  harsh  and  over- 
strained meaning  to  it  ?  I  have  shown 
it  to  at  least  a  hundred  people  in  dif- 
ferent plac^,  and  not  one  could  see  it 
in  such  a  light.  There  is  hardly  a  per- 
son I  have  shown  it  to,  who  has  not  ex- 
pressed bis  astonishment  at  the  sense 
which  the  resolution  has  strained  it 
into,  and  at  the  violent  measures  adopted 
theieon  between  the  Government  and 
the. Commander  in  Chief. 

Pray  where  is  this  gross  insult  I  have 
oflf^ed  to  be  found  in  this  letter  ?  where 
is  there  anything  like  an  accusation 
that  the  Government  permits  abuses, 
until  exposed  in  a  newspa^r?  Cer- 
tainly, nowhere  iu  my  writings — ^The 
first  para^ph  of  the  letter  consists  of 
an  eulqsnum  (such  as  it  is)  on  the  free 
press.  The  second  points  at  some  of 
the  little  evils  which  it  has  done  much 
toxrorrect  in  public  offices ;  and  intimates 
that  abuses,  extortions,  and  oppressions 
in  Bazars,  are  not  quite  so  commou'as 
tbev  were  before  the  free  press  existed ; 
and  ar^  more  likely  v>  Ve  checked  by 


the  free  press  thian  by  any  regulations 
or  orders  of  Government,  "nie  third, 
and  fourth  congratulate  the  Natives  on 
the  amelioration  of  their  condition,  thro' 
the  agency  of  the  press,  aod  the  latter 
dwells  particularly  on  certain  abuses 
which  still  exist  in  the  adminstratton 
of  military  justice  to, »hem,  aod  by  which 
they  may  suffer  great  cruelty  and  in- 
justice with  impunity,  or  little  hope  of 
redress. 

You  will  please  to  observe, Gentlemen, 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks 
and  assertions,  I  offered  to  produce 
examples  to  any  one  who  doubted  the 
facts  alluded  to.  The  rest  of  the  letter 
consists  of  questions  about  assumed 
titles,  rank,  &c. ;  but  as  they  are  not 
noticed  iu  the  prosecution,  I  shall  not 
trouble  the  Court  with  any  remark. on 
them.  Now  I  beseech you,as  unprejudiced 
honourable  men,  to  la^  your  hands  on 
your  hearts,  and  say,  is  this  a  letter  for 
which  I  deserve  to  be  denounced  after 
twenty-four  years  irreproachable  ser- 
vice, as  unworthy  of  being  trusted  by 
the  Government,  and  a  fit  subject  to  bt 
turned  out  of  the  country  at  24  hours 
notice,  without  a  hearing  or  a  trial  ? 

The  Judge  Advocate  has  told  you  it  is 
not  the  province  of  this  Court  to  form 
any  opinion  of  this  measure. — If  that 
be  the  case,  what  occasion  had  he  to 
detail  the  measiure  ?  For  my  part,  1  avuw 
that  I  consider  it,  and  should  protest 
against  it,  as  the  height  of  injustice  to 
deny  the  Court  the  privilege  of  forming 
an  opinion  upon  all  and  every  matter 
brought  before  it.  The  Judge  Advocate 
enters  into  a  long  argument  to  show 
what  he  considers  the  iudiq)ensable 
necessity  for  the  severe  and  summary 
measure  of  turning  me  out  of  the 
country,  which  he  will  not  allow  the 
Court  to  form  an  opinion  upon ;  and 
bis  argument  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion (as  false  as  it  is  unjust)  that  I  had 
reflected  in  a  discreditable  manner  on 
the  Government,  that  I  had  trans^^ssdl 
every  limit  of  respect  and  suboidmation 
to  them,  and  had  acted  upon  avowed 
principles  detrimental  and  ruinous  to 
the  public  service.  Before  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate attempted  to  draw  bis  ruinous 
inferences  from  such  weighty  ofiences, 
he  should  have  shown,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  this  Court,  that  my  letter  conUaned 
the  offences;  but  it  no  more  contained 
the  offences,  nor  a  semblance  of  them, 
than  the  Judge  Advocate's  pocket  now 
contains  a  barrel  of  gunpowder. 

Only  look  at  the  way  in  which  he 
dissects  the  letter,  and  observe  what  he 
calls  transgressing  mUitaiy  respect  and 
^  lubordioation.    To  point  ^tit  the 
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oiitaace  of  %n  abate,  u  said  to  be  ac- 

nsitkg  Uie  Goverument  of  permitting 

ill  to  say  that  people  of  a  certaiu  de- 

icHpcion  staod  more  id  awe  of  exposure 

from  the  press  than  of  any  orders  or 

/Circulations,  is  called  disrespect  to  the 

lutbority  of  Government  1  and  to  assert 

that  the  adminsteratiou  of  justice  among, 

or  to  ibe  Datives,  is  still  defective,  and 

opea   to  ^reat  abases,  is  pronounced  a 

gross  insult  to  the  Government !  although 

a  thousand  examples  were  offered   to 

jfnwe  the  assertion ; — upon  the  whole,  to 

be  xealously  desirious  of  im proving  our 

own  condition,  and  that  of  the  natives, 

to  point  out  the  little  abuses  which  we 

obacrir'e   in  the  course  of  our  walks  or 

reflectlous,  and  to  be  of  opinion  that  a 

free- press  is  salutary  and  good  for  the 

couutry»  is,  according  to  the  measure 

of  justice  dealt  out  to  me,  quite  sufficient 

to  render  aman  unworthy  of  employment 

under  the  Honourable  Company  s  Go- 

veroment!! 

I  leave  you,  Mr.  President  and  Gen- 
tlemeu,  to  judge  how  far  I  have  been 
denounced  as  unworthy  of  employment 
upon  any  better  grounds  than  these. 
If  you  taike  all  that  the  Jodce  Advocate 
says  for  what  is  true  and  just,  you 
doubtless,  will  think  as  he  docs ;  but  I 
caaiiot  for  a  mpment  suppose  that  pos- 
sible. In  describiuff  my  sentiments  in 
the  printed  letter,  ne  expresses  what  I 
have  said  in  the  present  tease,  where 
I  have  expressed  myself  in  the  past ;  as 
in  hinting  at  the  benefits  already  done 
by  the  press :  I  said  the  generality  of 
men  in  office  were  all  the  better  for  it, 
and  bad  improved:  whereas,  from  the 
way  he  states  it,  you  would  suppose  1 
liad  denounced  them  all,  as  idle  worth- 
lass  fellows,  in  whom  the  improvement 
vas  jfi«f  to  be  eff<ected ;  be  also  speaks  as 
if  he  considered  every  reflection  on 
offices  and  their  holders,  as  a  reflection 
on  the  Government. 

You  have  now  seen,  Gentlemen,  the 
■nain  ground  and  origin  of  the  ofliences 
iwhich  have  brought  me  before  yon  for 
judgment.   In  the  offensive  letter  which 
the  violent  proceedings  of  Government 
drew  from  me,  you  wul  perceive  my  so- 
lemn disavowal  of  the  mischievous  and 
hostile  designs  attributed  to  me  in  the  re- 
solution of  council,  and  what  it  really  was 
.    that  prompted  me  to  take  up  the  pen  and 
write  that  letter  to  the  Journal,  which 
was  taken  up  so  precipitately,  and  acted 
upon  with  such  mercucss  injustice  and 
cruelty,  as  would  have  driveu  many  a 
man  for  ever  out  of  his  senses. 

I>oe8  it  not  strike  you,  Gentlemen,  as 
most  strange  and  unaccountable,  that 
00  previous  iuvestigatioD,  inquiry,  or 


even  a  hearing  shotild  be  allowed  me, 
before  such  desperate  resolutions  were 
entered  into  for  my  ruin  ?  Can  any  of 
you  be  surprised  at  the  terms  in  which  I 
protested  against  such  treatment  as  I 
experienced  ?  The  Govemmeut,  you 
are  told,  have  the  powei  of  doing  with 
any  officer  a^  they  did  with  me.  Granted : 
they  have  the  power  also  to  put  me  in 
irons,  or  in  a  dungeon ;  and  quite  at 
justifiable  would  it  have  been  in  them 
to  fetter  or  dungeon  me,  as  to  do  what 
they  have  done.  Pretences  have  been 
made,  shallow  miserable  pretences,  to 
justify  their  violence ;  but  no  one  rea- 
sonable cause  has  yet  been  assigned  to 
justify  it ;  nor  can  any  just  cause  even 
now  be  given  for  it.  Who  but  those 
that  have  wronged  me  so  grievouslvy 
will  be  found  to  say  that  mv  letter  m 
the  Journal  was  received,  and  judgment 
passed  on  it  by  the  Government,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  •ectptatioH  of  the 
words  that  it  contained.  1  most  fully 
concur  with  the  Judge  Advocate  that 
«  no  sophistical  distinctions  can  alter 
the  plam  aiul  simple  meaning"  of  so 
harmless  and  inoffensive  a  letter,  as  that 
which  he  labours  to  make  appear  a 
mischievous  and  offensive  one.  To  the 
Judge  Advocate  it  appears  wonderfully 
singular,  that  in  the  very  letter  in  which 
I  disavow  having  asserted  that  Govern- 
ment permitted  abuses  and  oppressions^ 
1  should  declare  that  the  instances  I  had 
quoted,  were  sufficient  to  justify  my 
seeking  redress,  if  aggrieved,  at  any 
other  bands  than  theirs,  and  that  I 
thought  improvement  in  the  Laws  and 
Government  of  India  were  more  likely  to 
be  brought  about  through  the  agency  dP 
a  free  |>ress,  by  men  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  business  or  details  of  the 
administration,  than  by  the  most  en- 
lightened government  that  ever  presided 
overlndia.  1  do  not  for  my  own  part  see  any 
thiug  strange,  inconsistent,  or  improper, 
in  these  declarations ;  the  first  was  made 
in  reply  to  a  kind  of  reproach  from  the 
Government,  that  I  should  suggest  im- 
provements, or  point  at  any  existing 
abuses  throup^h  the  press,  instead  of 
through  the  channels  of  office  to  the  Go- 
vernment. As  to  the  Judge  Advocate's 
fine>drawn  distiuctions  between  the 
words  "permit"  and  **  authorize,"  1  am 
quite  at  a  loss  to  perceive  their  appH* 
catitm  to  anything  1  have  said. 

He  observes  too,  rather  severely,  noon 
my  having  said  that  my  printed  letter 
was  written  hastily,  without  study  or 
deliberation,  as  if  I  had  said  it  to 
vamisb  over  or  palliate  the  ndghty  of- 
fences which  he  wants  to  persuade  you 
I  committed  in  it;  whereasj  I  do  de- 
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otare,  I  am  to  thit  ttonitfit  <|ait«  vm- 
eoBSckms  of  havinff  conmitted  any 
offeuee  whatever  in  that  letter.  The 
Judge  Advocate,  however,  finds  no 
diflkultv  in  ascribhi;  all  manner  of 
evil  desist  to  it,  and  ^ves  you  ibr  rav 
sentiments,  what  are  no  more  my  senti* 
ments  than  tliey  are  hii;  it  must  there- 
fore, he  says,  be  eemduded  that  Col. 
RohboB  is  seriously  of  opinion,  that 
almses  exist  in  this  country,  **un- 
eheclced  though  known.'*  Yes,  1  do  se- 
riously believe  that  abuses  exist  in  this 
country,  unchecked  as  yet,  though 
known;  and  among  them  I  consider  it 
one,  that  aCaptain  or  Major  in  the  Army, 
while  receiving  his  pav,  and  his  rank 
going  on  as  such,  should  be  allowed  to 
turn  £ditorof  such  a  Newspaper,  as  the 
John  Bull,  in  addition  to  whatever 
other  civil  offices  he  may  hold,  to  keep 
him  away  from  all  kind  of  military 
holiness  ur  dutr,  during  perhaps  the 
whole  period  of  his  military  service : 
yet  no  one  can  deny,  that  this  is  the 
case  with  Capt.  Lockett,  of  the  East 
India  Company's  Bengal  Army. 

I  consider  it  also  a  graat  abuse,  that 
any  officer  should  be  liable  to  such  a 
terrible  punishment,  as  being  turned 
out  of  his  employment  and  the  countrr 
at  24  hours  notice,  with  the  loss  of  his 
long  and  hard-earned  maintenance, 
his  reputation,  and  perhaps  his  health, 
without  allowing  him  any  kind  of  trial 
or  inquinr  into  the  matter  alleged 
against  him.  Surely,  neither  his  Ma- 
lea«y  nor  the  Legislature,  could  ever 
have  contemplated  such  uses  to  be  made, 
on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  of  any  ex- 
traordinary powers  that  may  be  vested 
in  the  Go^^emor  General  singly,  or  the 
Government  collectively,  for  the  best 
of  purposes. 

The  Judge  Advocate  describes  me 
aho  as  sajlog,  that  civility,  attention  to 
bosiness,  regnlari^,  ftc.  are  notoriously 
deficient  in  the  pubuc  offices ;  whereas, 
what  1  have  said,  is  the  very  contrary, 
viff.  that  men  in  office  are  no  loorer 
what  they  were  In  this  respect,  but 
vastly  improved,  and  still  improving, 
under  the  wholesome  influence  of  free 
discussion  upon  public  men  and  mea- 
sures. I  am  also  made  to  say  that  the 
regidation  of  military  bazars,  &c.  con- 
sistsin  fining,  flogging,  taxing,  cbeatiog, 
and  that  the  nues  and  regulatbns  of 
Government  affi>rd  to  the  natives  Httle 
hope  of  redress ;  whereas,  what  1  have 
remarked,  is,  that  the  practice  of  such 
little  exercises  of  tyranny  in  bazars,  &c.  is 
BOW  gready  checked,  and  that  although 
the  condition  of  ^e  natives  in  geoem 
is  greatly  improved^  they  still  are  ob- 


nondoos  to  pertecMiMM  and  Injttati^B 
under  legal  forms,  where  iBdoleBce» 
avarice,  or  other  bad  paasloas,  tempt  sua 
interested  person  to  abuse  the  power  ba 
possesses;  all  this  mi^  be  deemed  Tcry 
criminal  and  offensive;  but  I  again  re- 
mind you,  Gentlemen,  that  my  stats- 
ments  were  accompanied  with  the  ofi«r 
of  producing  proefi  to  any  one  who' 
doubted  the  facts  alluded  to.  Had  tisB 
Judge  Advocate  been  pleading  a  casm. 
of  crim.  con.  and  seekinp^  for  his  client 
weii^ty  damages,  in  which  he  was  to 
partiolpate,  it  is  impossible  he  could 
have  gone  more  sealously  and  unfairly 
to  work  ;  to  misstate,  overdraw,  and 
aggravate  every  line  I  have  written,  and 
to  cive  le  the  most  innocent  expressions 
a  tinge  of  criminality. 

Let  me  now  call  your  attention  to  the 
Judge  Advocate's  opinion  of  the  reso- 
lution in  council,  and  to  the  measures 
that  followed.  There  are  some  men 
who  have  positively  no  feeling  for  tfacf 
suflFerings  of  their  fellow  creatures ;  and 
it  is  but  too  common  among  prosporoos 
men,  who  have  been  treading  no  other 
than  the  velvet  path  of  luxury  all  thdr 
lives,  to  be  quite  callous  to  the  sorrows, 
and  pains,  and  toilsome  misery  of  those 
whose  course  has  lain  among  wrecks,- 
and  rocks,  and  wildernesses,  year  a^r 
year;  to  such  happy  beings  as  these 
only,  could  the  severe  judgment  con- 
tained in  the  resolution '  of  coundl 
upon  my  printed  letter  appear  Just  or 
merited.  Let  any  hundred,  or-fiity,  or 
twenty  impartial  and  disinterested  nsen, 
take  the  letter  and  the  resolution,  and 
if  five  per  cent*  of  the  number  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  resolution  is  a  just 
one,  1  will  freely  admit  that  all  I  have 
sufiered  fnm  it,  is  well  merited.  Cape 
Lockett,  tiie  Military  Editor  of  tte 
John  Bitll,  and  his  adherents,  and 
supporters,  must  needs  think  it  venr  hist 
and  merited;  and  they  will  doubUeaa 
be  among  those  in  whom  ^'  It  must  ex- 
cite the  rreatest  surprise  that  I  conld 
possibly  nave  found,  even  the  semblance 
of  a  cause  of  complaint  against  the  t^ 
tremely  considerate  and  delicate  man" 
ner  in  which  tiie  resolution  was  carried 
Into  effect."  Just  and  merciful  God! 
was  there  ever  such  an  abuse,  such  a 
prostitution  of  terms,  as  this  repetition 
of  mockery  contains !  but  let  me  go 
on.—*'  The  Government  deemed  it  pro- 
per that  previous  to  their  resohitkui 
Deine  carried  into  effect.  Col.  Robhon 
shomd  have  an  opportunity' of  dtaacowrngf 
the  letter."  How  very  kind  and  ddicate 
this  was,  after  forcing  the  Editor,  by 
treats,  to  give  me  up ;  and  then  m* 
formbg  me  that  tit  Editor  was  my 
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mCBMamf  Had  Gotennnent  tb«  cob- 
•ideratioA,  the  ncrcy,  the  iusttoe,  of 
which  00  vain  a  boast  has  been 
■mde  in  the  presait  instance,  thej 
wooki  first  have  reftrred  to  me  .for  ex-* 
planalioii,  or  they  ^onld  have  directed 
my  CoMiiDandiQ^  Officer  to  m^e  in- 
quiiy  into  the  motives  of  my  Wriiiof 
tbe  letter^  and  asked  fot  the  examples 
by  whieh  I  offered  to  show  that  it  was 
not  Written  on  slanderous  or  mis* 
chievooB  pronads  t  bad  they  done  tJ^is^ 
1  should  have  hadnd  cause  of  complaint; 
and  1  am  sura,  as  I  stand  here»  1  would 
kavtf  satisfied  them,  that  they  had  taken 
a  hastyi  partial,  mistaken  view  of  my 
faitentions ;  for  were  I  on  my  death« 
bed,  I  coold  safest  in  the  presence  of 
Him  before  whom  all  hearts  are  open, 
repeat  that  I  did  not  write  with  the  mis- 
chievous and  oAsQsive  desipas  ascribed 
to  ne,  nor  with  any  intention  of  reflect- 
ia^,  as  I  have  be^  said  to  do,  on  the 
Qeriremment  of  the  eoontry. 

How  a  Government,  whose  acts  are  so 
generally  mtld,  humane,  andjtist,  could 
be  prompted  to  Ibrsake  every  principle 
ef  hamanity  and  justice  with  me,  on 
SDcb  grounds,  is  alto^ther  inexplica* 
We.  I  have  never  yet  &len  In  with  any 
ene  who  eonid  understand  or  explain  it, 
aptm  aay  other  Kuppositidn  than  my 
bein^  a  weU  known  advocate  for  the 
same  liberty  of  spc^ech  and  writinjr  in 
this  eonatry  that  all  men  enjoy  in  Enr^^ 
land,  and  it  beinp  cousequently  thought 
expedient  to  get  rid  of  me,  ou  some  pre- 
tence or  other;  Bvt  vet,  if  I  were  siro- 
poeed  tobe  doing  niiacMef,or  injuring  the 
Government  by  ray  pen  or  mv  opinions, 
Would  it  not  have  l)^en  kind  and  deli<» 
eate  in  them,  before  they  marked  me  as 
a  daagerom  or  bad  sfibject,  to  give  me 
Ac  opporluiiity  of  shewing  whether  I 
was  deslgrnedly  and  wanfonly  exposing, 
attacking,  or  insultkig  them  ?  A  very 
short  time  would  have'  been  enough  to 
prove  this..  If,  for  example,  any  kind 
person  abAt  his  Lordship  or  the  Go* 
venmwnt  bad  written  me  five  lines,  to 
say  I  should  incnrdispleasore  by  writing 
so  frsely,  and  after  that  Ihad  continued 
fbe  pra0iee,  tben,  indeed,  the  severity 
with  whld)  i  was  visited  might  be  ra-> 
tionally  accounted  lor.  But  the  public 
prafesstoas  made  by  tbe  Governor  6e- 
neml,  conceming  the  freedom  of  dis- 
oussien,  and  *'  the  positive  and  well- 
weiffhed  p^cy"  by  which  his  JLiordship 
deolarea  bimaelf  <*  toiiave  been  guided, 


*  Ihm  irfaleh,  a  nio#e  deliberate  Mse- 
Imid  was  never  uttered  b;  any  Gvwenti- 


in  breaking  the  inyldious  shackles  wldch 
used  to  be  imposed  on  the  press,**  left 
me  in  no  fear  of  offending  eithef  hU 
Lordship  or  his  Govefnment,  by  pub- 
lishing my  remarks  oi*  opinions  upon 
any  matter  whatever  In  which  I  took  an 
interest.  If,  in  doing  so,  I  transgressed 
the  law*  or  any  military  rule  Or  regu- 
lation, 1  felt  that  there  was  a  Court  of 
Justice,  and  a  Court  Martial,  always  at 
nand,  to  try  and  to  punish  the  offence: 
Little  didl  dream,  that  the  same  author 
ri^  which  gave  me  the  license  to  write 
freely,  should  become  at  once  my  ac- 
cuser and  my  judge  for  what  I  wrote. 

But  my  accusers  and  itiy  fudges,  aftef 
layinfT  on  me  all  the  indigiiity  and  the 
punishment  which  they  could  have  in- 
flicted had  I  been  a  traitor,  after  de- 
claring me  unworthy  of  being  tietisted  a^ 
a  public  officer,  and  packing  me  off  at 
such  a  season  under  such  circumstances^ 
at  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  firom  a  re- 
giment in  which  I  bad  been  twenty-five 
years,  which  I  had  commanded  (off  and 
on]  in  this  country  for  about  six  yeai's. 
in  which  it  was  natural  to  suppose  I  had 
formed  attachments,  and  iti  a  manner 
identified  my  own  interests  with  theirs  ; 
I  say,  after  all  this  unnecessary  cruelty 
and  oppression,  which  was  enough  to 
harrow  up  the  soul  of  a  Hottentot,  hei^ 
comes  a  gentleman,  on  the  pl^rt  of  the 
Government,  and  tells  me,  with  a  se- 
rious face,  he  is  astonished  that  I  could 
possibly  find  a  semblance  of  complaint 
against  such  extremely  deUetUt  and  cott-* 
iterate  treatment.  I  might  go  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Residency,  says  . 
be,  and  there  find  every  accommoda- 
tion to  make  my  arrangements !  This 
neigMfourhood  of  the  Residency,  as  un- 
derstood by  Colonel  Adams  as  well  as 
myself,  meant,  net  a  mile  or  so  from 
the  cantonment,  but  a  mqrch  or  two 
from  it.  And  what  was  the  plentiful  ad- 
atmmodation  I  was  to  find  there }  A 
little,  miserable,  single-poled  tent,  out 
9f  repair,  in  which  1  was  to  receive,  in 
the.  utmost  confusion,  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  bundled  out  of  my  house, 
trunks,  packages,  boxes,  stores  for  the 
march,  &c.  &c. — ^while  I  paidoff'  old  ser- 
vants, hunted  out  new  ones,  wrote  let- 
ters, paid  bills,  received  visits  from 
friends  and  officers,  brought  up  the  re- 
gimental-office business,  and  was  ex- 
posed to  the  calls,  l^e  complaints,  or 
the  requests^  of  every  soldier  and  sol- 
dier's wife  in  the  regiment.  Alt  this 
time,  1  say  nothing  of  the  bungalow,  or 
bouse,  to  be  left  empty,  for  which  I 
paid,  about  three  months  before,  soibd 
4,000  rupees— of  my  furniture,  my 
hetiei^  e^uipage^&c, :  all  waste  badone, 
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and  ready  to  start  in  twenty-four>  or,  at 
the  utmost,  fortv'-ei^bt  hours ;  torrents 
of  rain  falling  all  the  time — the  heat  in- 
tolerable— my  health  most  wretched^ 
the  doctors  entreating^  me  on  no  account 
to  ^o,  sayinj^  I  should  leave  mv  hones 
on  the  road,  and  ofTerin^  me  sick  cer- 
tificates, &c.  On  the  other  side,  there 
was  the  General's  orderly  havaldar 
cominff  every  half  hour  to  ask  if  I  was 
gone ;  before  1  had  been  able  to  arran^ 
or  pack  up  a  sinrle  article. 

Gentlemen,  that  I  am  alive ,  after 
.  ^Sng  through  such  a  scene  as  this, 
must  be  matter  of  surprise  to  all  who 
saw  me  leaving  Nagpore.  That  my 
days  are  greatly  shortened  by  it,  the 
increase  of  my  disorder,  and  the  gene- 
ral feeling  I  have  about  me,  olainly  warns 
me.*  Although  you  are  tola  that  contin- 
gencies are  never  provided  for  in  orders, 
we  find  all  sorts  of  cases  supposed,  and 
contingencies  provided  for,  save  the 
most  important  one,  in  the  letter  of  in- 
structions to  Colonel  Adahis  about  me. 
If  I  denied  the  charge,  so  and  so  was  to 
be  done ;  if  1  demurred,  or  hesitated  to 
quit  the  cantonment,  I  was  to  go  under 
fixed  bayonets  to  Calcutta.  No  discre- 
tion whatever  was  given  to  Colonel 
Adams ;  and  had  he  been,  instead  of  a 
kiod-hearted  and  good  man,  some  petty 
unfeeling  tyrant,  who  owed  me,  in  the 
vulgar  phrase,  a  grudge,  or  hoped  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  those  who  were 
persecuting  me,  he  had  sufficient  war- 
rant in  his  hands  for  ordering  what 
would  have  been  just  as  good  as  my 
execution,  that  is,  my  instantaneous 
departure,  totally  unprepared  for  a  jour- 
ney, at  the  worst  season  of  the  year. 

Much  stress  seems  to  be  laid  on  the 
circumstance  of  my  standing  second  in 
command  of  the  subsidiary  force ;  but 
it  only  shews  how  hard  pressed  the 
Judge  Advocate  is  for  a  decent  pretence 
to  justify  the  measure  he  is  defending^ 
Had  any  accident  happened  to  Colonel 
Adams,  my  command  could  have  l^een 
but  of  very  short  duration ;  for,  b^  the 
order  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  King's 
Officers  are  ineligible  (on  that  side  of 
India)  to  hold  any  command  beyond 
that  of  their  regiment :  and  I  venture  to 
say,  that  if  I  had  been  allowed  to  be 
ever  so  deserving  and  trust- worthy  an 
officer,  some  Honourable  Company's 
Lieutenant  Colonel  would  have  super- 
seded me  in  the  course  of  fifteen  days. 

In  the  agitation  occasioned  by  the 
treatment  f  have  described,  I  drew  up 
a  strong  protest  against  its  tyranny  and 
iujustice,  and  sent  it  off,  careless  of  the 

*  Alas !  how  accurate  the  prediction ! 


consequences,  to  the  Government  wbo 
had  wronged  me.  Had  I  taken  tidie  to 
reflect  or  deliberate  on  what  1  was 
about,  I  certainly  should  not  have  writ- 
ten in  such  violent  terms,  considerin; 
the  high  authority  I  was  addressj^. 

I    acknowledge,    and  am  sincerely 
sorry  for,  my  imprudence  in  so  doin^; 
and  must  only  hope  that  the  Court  Bud 
the  Commander  in  Chief  will  make  doe 
and  liberal  allowances  for  the  state  d 
mind  in  which  I  wrote,  and  &e  extra- 
ordinary causes  of   excitement  there 
were  to  work  me  up  to  a  state  of  frenxy. 
Three  specific  charges  are  made  op 
out  of  my  protest :  I  acknowledge  ge- 
nerally the  imprudence  and  impropriety 
of  the  letter,  but  I  deny  beinf  gimtjr  i 
the  great  criminality   attach^  to  it 
In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  the 
Government  has  any  right  to  presenile 
the  terms  or  words  in  which  a  man 
shall  protest  against  an  act  of  theirs 
which  good  law  authorities  have  d^ 
clared  to  be  illegal :  neither  is  it  tra- 
ducing the  Government,  or  actio;  is* 
compatibly  with  the  duty  of  an  officer, 
to  make  such  protest  in  a  regular  nao' 
uer  to  the  proper  authorities.    To  haw 
rone  about  uttering  loose  slanden  oo 
toe  Government,  would  be  traducing 
them ;  but  to  address  a  complaiot  to 
themselves,  and  inform  them  wbat]Wi 
think  of  their  conduct  to  you,  is  sarel; 
not  traducing,  say  what  you  will  of  it 
In   the    second    place,   for  pointios 
scandalous  and  insulting  remarks  to  the 
head  of  the  Government,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  my  Commander  in  Chief. 
The  scandalous  and  insultinr  remark* 
consist  merely  in  describing  now  1  bad 
been  treated,  under   a   most  terrible 
visitation  of  authority,   which  almMt 
tore  me  to  pieces ;  feeling  it  as  I  did  tbe 
more  acutely,  from  a  consciousnesi  that 
it  was  unmerited,  and  being  in  a  very 
weak  state  of  health.     I  expressed  s 
hope,  also,  that  other  officers  would  be 
warned  of  my  fate,  and  told  for  what  it 
was  I  suffered,  as  it  came  upon  me  with- 
out the  smallest  warning. 

If  these  remarks  went  from  m%  with- 
out the  most  serious  and  just  cause  of 
complaint,  I  would  admit  that  they  were 
scandalous  and  insulting. 

In  the  third  place,  for  grossly  insu- 
bordinate language,  reflecting  on  the 
Commander  in  Chief. — It  is  omy  to  be 
observed,  that  the  worst  part  of  the 
penalties  I  bad  to  protest  against,  at  s 
most  grievous  and  uncalled  fur  perse- 
cution, %vere  ordered  in  the  name  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief;  conscqu6iitly> 
the  merit  or  responsibility  of  a  measure 
which  I  considered  to  be  truly  dusfo^t 
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degrttdinr,  and  inhamao,  mirht  very 
properlybe  said  to  belong  to  the  Com- 
itoauder  in  Chief.  1  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  this  ia  altogether  a  proper  sMe  oS 
addresslug  the  Commander  in  Chief — 
much  less  that  Uie  angary  words  which 
follows  are  proper  or  justifiable;  but 
you  will  perceive  that  1  was  addressing 
the  Government,  of  which  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  is  but  one  member, 
when  I  wrote  this  passage,  and  that,  in 
fact,  I  was  almost  driven  out  of  my 
senses  when  1  wrote  it.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve, let  what  will  be  sud,  that  these 
are,  or  have  been^  acts  of  Lord  Hastings 
^--tbey  are  at  variance  with  all  the  acts 
of  the  man's  life.  Would  Lord  Hastings, 
if  left  to  himself,  have  ever  allowed  me 
to  suffer,  as  I  have  dune,  for  writing 
such  a  letter  as  that  I  sent  to  the  Jour- 
Bal?  No !  I  cannot  believe  it.  Calumny, 
and  the  misrepresentation  of  those  who 
are  unaccustomed  to  hear  wholesome 
truths  freely  spoken  to  them,  and  a  na- 
tural antipathy  to  all  who  are  supposed 
to  be  observers  of  abuses,  or  advocates 
for  reformation  in  any  of  the  parts  of 
Government,  these  are  the  advisers,  I 
fancy,  who  have  managed  to  persuade 
the  Commander  in  Cluef  that  I  am  a 
troublesome,  evll-desiguing  person,  who 
must  be  got  rid  of  one  way  or  other. 
These  are  they  who,  perhaps,  have  per- 
suaded him  to  see  criminality  and  hos- 
tility to  the  Government,  in  actions 
which  i  number  among  the  most  inno* 
cent  and  praiseworthv  of  my  life. 
^  I  shall  now  have  done  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  cheerfully  leave  to  your  breasts 
the  considerations  and  decision  of  this 
important  ca8e,quite  conscious  of  receiv- 
ing an  upright  and  a  just  judgment, 
whatever  it  may  be.  The  Judge  Advo- 
cate has  dilated  upon  the  necessity  of 
making  an  example  of  me,  as  a  warning 
to  others.  If  you  see  my  actions  or  con- 
duct in  the  light  that  he  does,  you  cau- 
not  award  too  heavy  a  penalty  upon  me ; 
but  if,  as  I  confidently  hope  and  trust, 
you  see  in  me  a  man  much  more  sinned 
against  than  siuniog,  in  all  thii  bunness, 
you  will  consider  me  worthy  of  lenient 
and  merciful  consideration,  and  throw 
no  dark  cloud  over  the  evening  of  my 
lite  in  the  sentence  you  pass  upon  ine. 

It  is  now  about  twenty -five  years  since 
1  joined  the  24th  Regiment  in  America,, 
and  in  the  course  of  that  long  service,  I 
believe  I  may  fairly  claim  the  character 
of  a  quiet,  peaceable,  obedient  Officer. 
1  never  was  brought  to  a  Court-martial, 
Dor  did  i  ever  bring  any  one  to  trial ;  my 
regimetit  has  always  borne  a  good  cha- 
racter, and  I  can  safely  appeal  to  the 
different  General  Officers  under  whom. 


I  have  served  in  India,  bo^  for  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  regiment  while  under  ray 
command,  and  for  my  own  disposition 
and  exertions  as  an  officer.  My  family 
and  friends  used  to  name  and  reckon  it 
among  my  good  qualities,  that  I  was 
always  active  and  alive  to  every  thing 
passing  around  me,  and  that  1  never 
could  look  with  indifference  upon  acta 
of  injustice  or  wrongs  done  to  other 
people.  Of  late  years,  however,  I 
have  learnt,  to  mv  cost,  that  this  dis- 
position, (especially  in  India)  brings 
far  more  pains  than  pleasures ;  and 
that  the  nearer  a  man  can  draw  him- 
self to  a  sort  of  swinbh  apathy,  the 
more  sure  he  is  of  leading  a  peaceable^ 
happy,  and  prosperous  life. 

It  may  be  some  excuse,  however,  for 
my  troubling  myself  with  the  affairs  of 
Government,  that  I  formed  myself,  once 
upon  a  time,  an  essential  part  of  a  Go- 
vernment of  some  importance  in  this 
country.  1  had  the  honour  of  belonging 
to  the  Staff  of  the  late  Governor  Gene- 
ral, Lord  Minto ;  went  with  him  to  Java, 
and  after  the  capture,  was  appointed  by 
his  Lordship  Chi£f  Secretary  to  the 
Government.  Were  I  disposed  to  shew 
vou,  or  rather,  were  it  of  any  use  to  ex- 
hibit to  you  testimonials  of  my  conduct 
and  services  by  His  Lordship,  while  em- 
ployed on  different  missions  to  the 
butch  and  Malay  Chiefs  of  Java,  under 
his  own  immediate  direction,  I  have 
some  of  his  original  letters,  i  believe, 
here  in  my  possession ;  and  as  I  have 
been  denounced  by  the  present  Govern-, 
ment,  as  unworthy  of  command  or  em- 
ploy, for  merely  writing  a  letter  thatdis^ 
pleased  them,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
read  you  one  or  two  of  the  documents 
alluded  to,  which  will  inform  you  of  the 
nature  of  tiie  services  I  have  already 
rendered  to  the  Honourable  Company's 
Government,  from  which  1  might  have 
expecttd  some  littie  decree  of  consider- 
ation, even  had  I  commuted  the  serious 
offences  of  which  they  have,  I  tAin/c, 
wrongfully  condemned  me.* 

Before  I  came  to  India,  soon  after  the 
capture  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
while  I  was  aCaptain  in  my  regiment,  i 
had  the  honour  to  be  selected  by  Sir 
David  Baird,  on  the  departure  of  the 
Quarter-master  General,  Col.  Brown- 
rigg)  ^  South  America,  to  take  charge 
of  the  Quarter-master  General's  de^ 
partment,  and  remained  in  it  till  my 

*  The  documents  which  were  read  to 
tiie  Court  are  highly  complimentary  to 
CoL  R.'8  talent  and  zeal ;  out  their  ex- 
treme length  prevents  their  insertion 
here. 
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Htgimbat  taibe  on  to  Itfdia.  Upoti  thft 
reductioB  of  our  2nd.  Battalion,  at  th6 
Peace,  I  was  starred  as  Major  for  half- 
pay;  but  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York 
was  pleased,  on  the  first  vacancy, 
without  mv  asking  it,  to  brings  me  in 
again  on  full  pay,  and  soon  after  to 
promote  me,  by  purchase,  to  the  Lieut, 
tkjlonelcy:  certainly  if  I  had  borne 
the  character  of  a  troublesome  person, 
and  one  entertaining  contempt  of 
authority,  these  favours  would  not 
have  been  conferred  on  me. 

Most  assuredly  there  has  been  nothing 
Id  the  motive  or  object  of  any  thing  I 
have  said  or  written  in  the  Calcutta 
Journal,  that  entitles  me  to  such  a  cha- 
racter :  1  have  written  upon  many  sub- 
jects in  that  Paper,  entirely  foreign  to 
politics  or  military  grievances  : — and 
certainly  what  I  occasionally  wrote  on 
those  two  subjects,  aimed  at  nothing 
more  than  the  removal  of  little  abuses, 
and  the  introduction  of  improvements, 
such  as  I  conceived,  if  in  any  manner 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Government, 
would  eventually  be  removed  or  adopted. 
As  well  might  Colonel  Jones,  of  the 
Engineers,  be  accused  of  libel  and  dis- 
respect towards  the  Duke  of  Welliugton , 
for  pointing  out  and  giving  his  opinion 
plainly,  upon  the  errors  committed  in 
some  of  his  Sieges,  or  upon  defects  in 
different  parts  of  the  Array  he  com- 
manded, in  Spain,  as  I  am  accused  of 
libel,  disrespect,  &c.  for  expressing  my 
opuiions  upon  abuses  or  defects,  which 
attracted  my  notice  in  India. 

1  hope  the  freedom  with  which  I  have 
expressed  myself  throughout  this  de- 
fence will  not,  in  any  manner,  be  con- 
strued into  a  want  of  due  deference  and 
respect  to  authority.  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  know  the  necessity  of  sup- 

rrting  and  upholding  authority  •  but 
know  also  that  the  fullest  freedom 
of  expression,  especially  on  occasions 
like  the  present,  where  all  that  is  dear 
to  a  man  in  life  is  at  stake,  and  where 
he  feels  that  some  of  the  greatest  in- 
juries and  indignities  that  could  be  done 
a  man,  have  been  done  to  him,  is  quite 
consistent  with  all  that  is  due  to  supe- 
rior authority,  f  entreat  you,  Gentlemen, 
to  take  ioto  consideration,  (as  1  do  not 
doubt,  his  Excellency  the  Commander 
in  Chief  will,)  how  much  I  have  under- 
gone duriug  the  last  four  months,  and 
what  remains  for  me  still  to  undergo 
and  suffer,  before  I  can  know  what  is 
the  result  of  this  trial.  It  is  of  itself,  a 
heavy  punishment  to  be  kept  so  long  in 
anxie^  and  suspence,  (even  in  a  sound 
and  vigorous  state  of  health)  and  to 
reflect  bow  many  moaths  my  chUdfeo; 


my  fainiljf,  and  fHends,  a<  hbtn^i  #lll 
also  have  ^o  suffer  by  it,  knowing 
perhaps  nothing  nlore  of  the  circum- 
stances, than  my  being  in  arrest,  and 
ordered  to  be  tried  by  a  Court  Martial, 
which  is  at  all  times  very  punfnl. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  beg  to  assure 
the  Judge  Advocate,  that  freely  as  I 
have  spoken  of  his  manner  of  tondocting 
the  prosecution,  I  am  quite  satisfied  he 
has  not  gone  at  all  beyond  his  instruc- 
tions *y  and  that  there  exists  no  personal 
feelings  againt  me  in  his  breast.  Hie 
Govemmeat  certainly  have  altogether 
mistaken  the  motives  of  my  conduct^ 
which  I  say  again,  was  not  to  attack, 
harrass,  or  displease  them,  and  had  I  at 
all  supposed  it  likely,  that  they  would 
so  consider  it,  I  never  would  have 
written  what  I  have  done :  I  here  alhide 
to  the  origin  of  the  whole  business,  the 
printed  letter. 

In  what  possible  way  could  I  hope  to 
do  myself  any  benefit  or  credit,  (situated 
as  I  was)  by  insulting  the  Government? 
Nothing  was  ever  further  from  my 
thoughts  than  when  1  penned  the  said 
letter.  I  had  every  thing  to  fear,  every 
thing  to  lose,  by  such  an  act,  and  nothing 
whatever  to  gain  by  it.  I  do  therefore 
earnestly  and  confi(kntly  trust,  that  this 
Honourable  Court  will  acquit  me  of  any 
such  designs,  and  that  they  will  not 
fiud  in  those  passages  of  an  imprudent 
letter,  written  under  such  highly  ir- 
ritating circumstances,  the  great  degree 
of  guilt  and  criminality,  which  is  ascri^ 
bed  to  them  in  the  charges. 

(Signed)        W.  ROBINSON, 

Lieut.  Col.  H.  M.  24th.  Regt. 
Bombay, 
5th  October,  1823. 

No.  IX.^'Senfence ;  and    retnarlts    tf 
Li9rd  Hasting^  thev'eon* 

**  The  Court  having  maturely  weigh- 
ed and  considered  all  that  has  been 
adduced  in  support  of  the  prosecution, 
as  well  as  what  has  been  brought  for- 
ward on  the  defence^  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  prisoner.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
WUliam  Robison,of  His  Majesty's  24tb 
regiment,  is  Guilty  of  all  and  every 
part  of  the  charges  preferred  against 
nim,  with  the  exception  of  the  word 
«'  scandalous**  contained  in  the  second 
charge,  of  which  they  do  therefore  j4c- 
quit  him. 

"  The  Court  having  found  the  pri- 
soner Guilty,  as  above  specified,  do 
therefore  adjudge  him,  the  said  Lieute- 
nant Colonel  William  Robison,  ,to  b^ 
r^rimanded  in  such  manner  as  the 
officer  approving  this  sentence  may 
ihiuk  proper* 
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**  The  Court  are  induced  to  award 
this  lenient  sentence,  in  consequence  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  William  Robison's 
kmc  and  meritorious  servicesi  and  tlie 
liigE  character  which  be  ba9  produced 
on  his  defence,  from  the  late  Governor 
General,  as  a  confidential  servant  of 
Goremment.'' 

(Si^ed)  R.  Cook,  M.  General, 

President. 
Disapproved. 
(Stj^ed)  Hastings. 

Bemarlu  ttf  his  JBxcellency  the  Most 
N^obU  the  Commander  in  Chief, 

The  Commander  in  Chief  of  all  the 
forces  in  India,  disapproves  the  above 
sentence,  from  considering  it  to  be  so 
mcomroensurate  to  the  crime  found  by 
the  Court,  and  not  disavowed  by  tb!e 
l^soner,  as  ;k>  be  in  his  Excelleucy's 
opinion  a  serious  attaint  to  discipline, 
the  Court  exonerating  the  prisoner 
only  from  the  imputation  of  •*  scanda- 
lous," attached  to  the  procedure,  pro- 
nounces Lieutenant  Colonel  Robison 
gliil^  cf  "two  offences ;  one  beings  an 
outrageous  insult  to  the  Government, 
which  under  the  orders  of  his  Sovereign 
he  was  bound  to  reverence  and  obey  ; 
the  other  being  a  virulent  and  gross  cri- 
mination of  the  Commander  m  Ckief^ 
applying  unequivocally  to  his  Excel- 
len^'s  ofiicial  conduct  m  that  character. 
Then,  to  soch  fla^ant  violations  of 
military  subordination,  the  Court  a- 
wards  a  punishment,  appropriate  solely 
to  the  lowest  class  of  deviations  from 
military  regularity. 

To  accotmt  for  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  the  sentence,  the  Court  states 
its  advertence  to  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Kobison*s  lonf  and  meritorious  services. 
The  consideration  was  not  within 
the  competence  of  the  Court  in  the  mode 
ussumed* 

If  such  were  Uie  Court's  opinion  of 
I4eat.  Colonel  Robison's  professional 
deserts,  it  would  have  been  fitly  brought 
forward  with  a  recommendation  ground- 
ed on  it  to  clemency,  in  the  quarter 
where  alone  the  circumstances  could  be 
duty  appreciated. 

But  the  oath  which  each  member  of  a 
Court  Martial  takes,  binds  him  to  judge 
strictly  on  the  substantiation  and  the 
degree  of  the  crime  submitted  to  his  ver- 
dict, and  to  pass  such  a  sentence  upon  it 
as  the estabushed rules  or  practiceof  the 
Army  prescribe  in  a  special  case  of  that 
quality,  without  contemplating  matter 
fi>reign  to  the  immediate  charge. 

In  this  kistanoe^  the  Court  could  not 
be  bHnd  to  the  magnitude  of  the  trans- 
gre«9km9>  a&d^the  extenuation  was  null. 


MThen  the  prisoner  admitted  the 
'  imprudence  and  impropHe^'  of  the 
step  he  had  taken,  he  expressed  no  con- 
trition— so  that  his  sense  of  error  ap- 
pears to  have  extended  merely  to  the 
consequences  of  which  he  supposed  him- 
self to  be  in  peril. 

He  simply  accounts  for  the  intem- 
perance of  bis  linguage  by  saying,  that 
he  had  written  under  the  impulse  of  an 
irritated  spirit,  an  excuse  iaadmissible 
in  itself ;  while  he  defeats  even  that  plea , 
by  distinctly  maintaining  the  principles 
on  which  he  acted,  in  a  manner  that 
agnavates  the  origincd  oflfence. 

It  is  with  pain  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  all  the  Forces  in  India  promul' 
gates  these  remarlcs.  He  would,  how- 
ever, deem  himself  essentially  wanting 
in  the  discharge  of  his  dnty,  did  he  not 
seek  to  counteract  the  danrerous  encou- 
ragement to  insubordiuation  which  the 
sentence  in  question  would  afford,  were 
not  its  correctness  thus  exposed. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Robison  is  to  be  freed 
firom  arrest,  and  the  General  Court  Mar- 
tial is  to  be  dissolved.   . 

The  foregoing  Order  is  to  be  entered 
in  the  generid  orderly  book,  and  read  at 
the  head  of  every  rqi^ent  in  His  Ma- 

iesty's  service  in  India. 
)y  order  of  the  most  noble  the  Com- 
mander in  C^ief, 
(Signed)        Thomas  Mc  Mahon, 
Col.  A.  G. 
Lieut.  Col.  24th  foot. 

No.  X.-^JStenutrks  of  tk$  Commemder  •» 
Chief  in  England, 

Adverting  to  the  nature  of  this  case* 
as  it  appears  on  the  face  of  the  proce^ 
Ings,  and  to  the  character  of  the  charges 
of  which  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robison  was 
found  guilty,  tl^  Kiog  was  pleased  to 
direct,  that  the  Commander  In  Chief 
should  promulgate  to  the  Army  His  Ma- 
jesty's sentiments  upon  the  inadequate 
and  inconsistent  sentence  of  the  Court, 
with  reference  to  offences  of  which  they 
had  found  the  prisoner  guilty  ^  and 
which  were  equally  a  violation  of  the 
discipline  of  the  Army,  as  they  were  a 
breach  of  that  deference  and  respect  due 
to  the  distinguished  noUeman  placed  in 
\h»  high  station  of  Governor  General, 
and  Commander  in  Chief  in  India. 

Upon  these  grounds  the  Commander 
in  Chief  deems  it  essential,  notwith- 
standing the  death  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Robison,  which  occurred  on  the  passage 
from  India,  to  make  known  these.  His 
Majesty's  sentiments,  in  order  to  main- 
tain that  discipline  and  subordination  so 
essential  to  the  interests  and  credit  of. 
the  Army  at  large,  and  to  check  any  at- 
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t€ropt  made  by  inferior  oAceri  to  set 
kigh  auUiority  at  defiance,  and  to  intuit 
those  who  administer  command  in  His 
MalesW's  name. 

His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  observe, 
that  no  instance  could  occur  wherein 
a  spirit  oT  insubordination  and  of  con- 
tempt for  superior  authority,  had  been 
carried  to  a  gn^ater  length,  than  upon 
the  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  this 
Court  Martial,  nor  any  instance  in  which 
the  sentence  of  a  Court  Martial  has  been 
more  calculated  to  encourage,  rather 
than  repress  the  recurrence  of  crimes  of 
a  nature  so  grave,  and  of  a  tendency  so 
dangerous  to  the  Army ;  for  the  rank  and 
long  services  of  Lieut.  Colonel  Robison, 
instead  of  aflfording  a  plea  for  the  lenient, 
dangerous,  and  improper  feeling  shown 
by  die  Court  towards  him  personally, 
ought  to  have  been  deemed  by  them,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  duty,  a  strong  ag- 
gravation oi  an  offence  arainst  disci- 
pline— so  extensive  in  its  evU  tendoicy— 
inasmuch  as  the  effect  of  such  conduct 
upon  others  must  produce  an  influeuce 
pernicious  in  proportion  to  the  deference 


and  respect  paid  to  the  character  of  the 
individual  who  offends. 

Though  the  death  of  Lieut.  Colonel 
Robison  precludes  that  mark  of  the 
King's  displeasure  which  His  Majesty's 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  Army  mi^t 
have  led  His  Majesty  to  inflict,  yet  His 
Majesty  feels  it  indispensable  to  the  well 
beiog  of  the  service,  to  reprobate  in  de- 
cided terms,  the  dereliction  of  duty  as  a 
soldier  and  as  a  subject,  which  marked 
the  insubordinate  and  factious  conduct 
of  that  officer. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander 
in  Chief  directs,  that  the  foregoing 
charges  arainst  Lieut.  Colonel  Robison^ 
of  the  24th  regiment,  together  with  the 
finding  and  Sentence  ol  the  Court,  and 
His  Majesty's  pleasure  thereon,  shall  be 
entered  in  the  general  order  book,  and 
read  at  the  hei^  of  every  regiment  in 
His  Majesty's  service. 

By  command  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Commander  in  Chief, 

Henry  Torebns, 
Adjutant  General. 


LITERARY   REPORT. 


Essay  towards  the  History  of  Arabia 
antecedent  to  the  Birth  of  Mohammed, 
arranged  from  the  Tarikh  Tebry,  and 
other  authentic  sources.  By  Maji»r  Da- 
vid Price.  4to.  pp.  248.    London,  1824. 

TTie  history  of  the  siugularlv  restless 
and  tnroulent  race  of  men,  who  inhabited 
the  peninsula  of  Arabia  previous  to  the 
birth  of  Mohammed,  is  inrolred  in  such 
profound  obscurity,  that  we  cannot  but 
feel  pleasure  at  any  attempt  to  penetrate 
the  thick  gloom  which  surrounds  it.  The 
author  of  the  present  work  which,  with 
becoming  modesty,  he  has  denominated 
merely  an  Essay,  has  endeavoured  to  il- 
Instrate  this  diflSciUt  subject,  by  a  reference 
to  such  Oriental  authorifies  as  were  with- 
in his  reach,  and  to  form,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, a  connected  Chronicle  of  this  dark 
Jienod  of  the  Arab  History.  It  being  his 
Irdded  opinion,  that  anterior  to  the  age 
<^  Mohammed,  the  Arabs  possessed  no 
anthentk;  historical  records,  nc  has  conse- 
quently been  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  other  sources  of  information.  The 
principal  authority  which  he  has  consulted 
for  Uiis  purpose,  and  li-om  which  the  most 
considerable  part  of  the  vohnne  is  derived, 
is  the  Tarikh  Tebry,  or  Chronide  of  tJie 
Tebrian,  written  in  Arabic  by  Abu  Jaffer 
Mohammed,  the  son  of  Jerreir,  at  the  ex- 
press desire  of  Abu  Salah  Muusour,  the 
i*on  of  Noah,  the  Samaimian^  who  reigned 


at  Bokhara,  between  the  961st  and  976eb 
Years  of  the  Christian  era.  Tlie  author 
has  availed  himself  of  a  Perskm  transla^ 
tion  of  this  work,  **  in  the  statements  of 
which,"  he  says,  "  although  not  unfre- 
quently  debilitated  by  the  marvellous,  in- 
cidental to  the  age  and  country  Ui  wnich 
it  was  written,  there  yet  exists  such  a 
character  of  simplicity  and  strength,  as 
iiresistibly  to  conciliate  our  respect,  if  it 
does  not  entirely  secure  our  confidence." 
He  has  also  had  recourse,  wherever  he 
found  them  capable  of  throwing  a  light 
upon  his  subject,tothe  Rouzut-us-suflb  and 
the  Kholansset-ul-Akhbaur,  to  the  latter 
of  which  in  particular  he  has  been  indebted 
for  an  Abstract  of  the  History  of  the  Arab 
Dynasties,  which  ruled  over  tliose  branches 
or  the  nation  that  shot  out  into  Syria  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Irak  Arafay  on  the  other, 
and  also  for  a  particular  accoantofsome 
of  the  miraculous  occurrences  which  are 
described  to  have  taken  place  about  the 
time  of  the  birth  and  during  the  early 
diildhood  of  the  Arab  Prophet,  'ilie  diN 
ficulty  of  tracing  the  truth  of  history 
through  the  obscurity  of  hyperbolical  lan- 
fpuage,  and  the  embellishments,  wfakrh  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  Oriental  writers 
has  contrived  to  throw  around  even  those 
periods  of  their  history,  whkh  approach 
nearer  to  our  own  times,  and  in  which  the 
connexion  that  subsisted  between  them 
and  European  nations^  has  enabled  us  bet- 
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ter  to  a^redate  the  truth  of  their  state- 
meuts,  must  obviously  be  greatly  aug- 
mented,^ when  our  inquiries  are  directed 
to  the  transactions  of  those  early  ages  of 
which  none  but  traditionarv  records  have 
been  preserved.  Accordingly  we  find  our- 
selves at  every  step  embarrassed  among 
the  splendid  and  romantic  fictions  with 
wfaich  their  Inexhaustible  imaginations 
have  decorated  the  meagre  records  of 
those  times. 

'  In  order  to  exhibit  as  complete  a  view 
as  posnUe  of  the  traditions  of  the  East, 
the  author  goes  baclc  to  the  Creation  of 
the  World,  and  the  early  part  of  the  vo- 
lume is  dedicated  to  the  Arabic  Version  of 
the  History  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  the 
subsequent  events,  until  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, as  derived  from  the  Tarikh  Tebry. 
Although,  properly  spealcing,  this  has'but 
Httle  to  do  with  the  History  of  Arabia, 
yet,  the  additional  circumstances  with 
which  tradition  lias  decorated  the  Mosaic 
narrative  of  the  events  of  this  early  period, 
are  so  peculiar,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
little  known,  that  we  cannot  but  fieel 
gratefhi  to  the  author  for  commencinff  his 
selections  at  so  remote  an  epoch.  Many 
of  the  embellishments,  with  which  fiction 
has  invested  the  account  of  these  events, 
such  as  tlie  manner  of  Satan's  entrance 
into  Paradise,  the  building  of  the  Kaabah, 
the^entrance  of  Satan  into  the  Aric,  holding 
by  the  tail  of  the  ass,  the  construction  of 
the  City  of  Shedaud,  and  the  manner  of 
his  death,  tiie  origin  of  the  rite  of  Cir- 
cumdsion  in  the  jealousy  of  Sarah  towards 
Hagsur,  &c.  are  fraught  with  circumstances 
so  extravagant,  or  so  ludicrous,  as  to  be 
paralleled  only  by  the  wildest  and  most 
absurd  stories  of  the  Talmud ;  the  expo- 
sure of  Hagar  and  her  infant  son,  Ish- 
mael,  in  the  desert,  and  their  miraculous 
preservation,  are  minutely  detailed.  With 
respect  to  the  trial  which  'God  was  pleased 
to  make  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  by  com- 
manding hiui  to  offer  up  his  son  as  a  sa- 
crifice. It  appears  that  there  Is  a  disjiute 
between  the  Arab  and  Persian  Historians. 
as  to  which  of  his  sons  was  the  destined 
victim ;  the  Arabs  boldly  contending  in 
favour  of  their  ffreat  progenitor,  Ishmael, 
while  the  Persians,  who  consider  them- 
selves among  the  descendants  of  Isaac, 
support  the  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic 
account.  The  Arab  Historian  gives  a  very 
particular  account  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  sacrifice,  and  relates  also  the  several 
temptations  to  disobedience  to  which  Ha- 
gar, Ishmael,  and  Abraham  were  succes- 
sivdy  exposed,  and  which  they  all  three 
Withstood  with  unshaken  constancy.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Ishmael,  there  appears  a 
total  bhink  in  the  Arabian  annals  until 
the  time  of  Moses,  at  which  period  the 
Tebrian  asserts  that  the  Princes  of  Ye- 
men, who  had  never  befbre.  in  a  single 
Instance,  bowed  to  the  authority  of  any 
human  power,  were  compelled  to  acknow- 
le^  obedtenoe  to   Man^tcheher,  who 


-then  held  the  Persian  sceptre.  Another 
very  considerable  gap  occurs  between  the 
time  of  Moses  and  that  of  Solomon,  when 
lialkeis,  the  celebrated  Queen  of  Sheba| 
who  submitted  to  that  wisest  of  men ,  ruled 
over  Yemen.  From  this^tbne  we  meet 
with  frequent  notices  of  the  Arab  tribes 
in  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  Per- 
siau  Princes,  who  repeatedly  made  them 
tributary  for  a  time,  but  from  whose  do- 
minion^  their  native  and  characteristic 
love  of  independence,  always  impelled 
them  to  revolt  on  the  first  opportunity 
which  presented  itself.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  this  singular  race  anterior  to  the 
birth  of  Mohammed ;  wild,  turbulent  and 
daring,  scattered  over  a  desert  which  af- 
forded them  but  scanty  means  of  subsist* 
ence,  they  were  constantly  making  incur- 
sions upon  the  neighbouring  countries^ 
and  were  as  constantly  driven  back  ^pon 
their  inhospitable  vrilds,  through  which, 
indeed,,  they  were  frequently  Hunted  by 
their  pursuers  like  beasts  of  prey ;  divided 
into  a  number  of  tribes,  almost  wnolly  in« 
dependent  of  eadi  other,  yet  generally 
acKuowledging  one  common  head,  they 
nevertheless  retained  those  striking  pecu- 
liarities of  national  character  which,  evea 
at  the  present  day,  distinguish  the  genuine 
Arabs  from  every  other  nation  upon  earth. 

Much  of  their  history  is  still  endre^ 
lost  to  us,  and  no  inconsiderableportioa 
of  wluit  remahis  is  so  disfigured  with  fic- 
tion and  romance,  as  to  be  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  any  claim  to  credibility,  liie 
author  of  this  Essay  has,  however,  well 
acquitted  himself  of  the  arduous  task 
which  he  had  undertaken,  and  if  he  has 
failed  in  giving  a  complete  history,  it  has 
not  arisen  from  any  want  of  zeal  or  per- 
severance on  his  part,  but  solely  from  a 
deficiency  of  the  necessary  materials  for 
such  a  work.  He  has  deserved  well  of  the 
future  Historians  of  Arabia,  by  the  pains 
which  he  has  bestowed,  and  the  skill 
which  he  has  displayed,  in  the  selection 
and  comparison  of  those  passages  which 
were  besi  calculated  to  illustrate  his  sub- 
ject; and  we  cannot  close  the  volume  with- 
out offering  him  our  thanks  for  havinsr 
placed  these  outlines  within  the  reach  or 
the  English  reader,  whose  leisure  does 
not  permit  him  to  study  the  language, 
while  his  feelings  prompt  him  to  take  au 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  East,  .     , 

Perhaps,  it  may  be  as  well  to  notw^e  in 
this  place,  as  closely  connected  with  the 
subject  of  the  volume  before  us,  the  dis- 
covery of  a  MS.  work  by  the  celebrated 
Reiske,  relative  to  the  early  history  of 
the  Arabs,  as  lately  announced  in  the  Li- 
terary Gazette  of  Leipzig.  It  had  long 
been  known,  through  the  medium  of  the 
•«  Bibliotheca  Koehleriana,"  that  this 
learned  Orientalist  had  left  behind  him  a 
pOrtfoHo  of  works  on  the  Arabs,  and  in 
particuhu-  one  entitled  **  De  rebus  gestis 
Arabum  ante  Muhammedem."    It  was 
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also  known  through  E<Bhler.  who  was  the 
pupU  and  Mend  or  KebVe,  tnat  die  latter 
possessed  a  copy  of  an  Arabic  M8.  on 
me  Arabian  Families,  of  which  he  had 
made  a  Latin  translation ;  and  Beiske 
himself,  in  liis  "  Prodidagmata  ad  Hadji 
CaiffR  Libnim  Memorialem/'  pablished  m 
1747,  particularly  mentions  a  History  of 
the  Arabs,  from  Christ  to  Mohammed,  as 
written  by  himself.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  year  1814.  that  MM.  Hartmann 
and  Gnnriez,  in  nsitiug  toeether  the  Li- 
brary at  Lubeck,  were  fortunate  enough 
to  discover  a  copy  of  this  work  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Koehler.  It  is  entitled  "  Keiskii 
Primse  Linese  Regnomm  Arabicorum  et 
rerum  ab  Arabibus  medio  inter  Christurn 
et  Muhammedem  tempore  gestarum,**  and 
has  the  following  note  attached.  "  sctipsl 
hax^hyeme  et  vere  anni  1747.*  To  tnis 
MS.,  which  consists  of  360  pases  in  4to., 
are  annexed  **  Rudimenta  Historiae  et 
Chronologise  ante  Muhammedem."  Mr. 
Hartmann  obtained  permission  to  copy 
these  works,  but  vanous  circumstances 
have  hitherto  interfered  to  prevent  their 
publication,  which  itis  now  announced  will 
we  no  longer  delayed.  The  same  gentle- 
man also  promises  to  publish  some  other 
fhigments  of  Reiske,  which  have  come  in- 
to nis  hands,  and  to  leave  none  of  the 
fruits  of  bis  labours  in  oblivion.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  these  MSS., 
when  pablished,  are  capable  of  throwing 
any  aaditional  light  upon  the  subject. 
The  authority  on  which  M.  Reiske  is  stated 
to  have  principally  relied,  is  that  of  Ham- 
zah,  of  ispahaun,  an  author  of  the  tenth 
century,  occasionally  referred  to  in  terms 
of  praise  by  M^jor  Price ;  he  has  also  con- 
sulted Ibn  Doraid,  Ibn  Kotaibah,  Mnr- 
vjUvi,  the  Collection  of  Proverbs  of  Mai- 
dani,  &c.  &c.,  none  of  which  are  quoted 
by  the  latter  gentleman. 

Voyage  k  M^ro^,  &c. — Journey  to 
Meree,  to  the  White  River,  beyond 
Fa^ogl,  in  the  South  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Sennaar,  to  Syouah  (Siwab),  and  five 
other  Oases,  in  the  years  1819-22.  By 
M.  F.  Cailtiand,  of  Nantes.  Ist  and  2d 
Hvrtdsons,    Paris. 

The  researches  of  Bnrckhardt,  of  Bel- 
zoni,  and  others,  have  already  proved  that 
the  Pharoahs,  under  whom  the  most  an- 
cient Monuments  of  Thebes  and  Egypt 
were  constructed,  were  also  the  founders 
of  most  of  the  Temples  of  Nubia.    But  It 
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Antiquities  of  N|ibia,  t^rquo^tes  at  Opadl: 
Hal£i,  and  from  this  place  M.  Cafluaua 
commences  his  investisiations.  The  num- 
ber of  Monuments  i«1iich  he  describes  Is 
very  con»derable ;  the  two  first  livraisons 
of  his  work  consist  of  ten  plates,  which, 
however,  do  not  succeed  eacn  other  nume- 
rically, and  the  letter-press  which  accom- 
panies them  refers  to  plates  1—14.  The 
most  important  objects  figured  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  work,  are  the  Temples  of 
Naffa,  of  Assour,  and  of  Barkal.  Those 
of  Naga,  which  are  given  in  much  detail, 
are  deserving  of  peculiar  attention.  The 
Topography  of  this  place,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  Plate  XI.,  exhibits  the  Ruins  of 
an  ancient  Town  of  considerable  size,  and 
ornamented  with  four  Temples,  situated 
in  the  Desert,  in  the  Peninsula  of  Meroe, 
near  Gebel-Ardan,  at  the  distance  of  six 
leagues  from  the  Nile.  Plate  XIV.,  which 
follows,  gives  a  view  of  the  Western  Tem- 
ple, the  exterior  of  which  is  richly  adorn- 
ed with  hieroglyphic  figures  in  a  beautiful 
state  of  preservation.  The  body  of  the 
edifice  is  preceded  by  a  vestibule,  similar 
to  those  or  the  Egyptian  Temples,  and  the 
facade  of  the  two  portions  of  which  it  is 
composed  is  Occupied  by  two  larce  bas- 
reliefs.  That  on  the  right  exhibits  the 
eolossal  figure  of  a  King,  in  the  costume 
of  the  Pharaohs  on  the  Monuments  of 
Tliebes,  menacing  with  a  battle-axe  a  nu- 
merous groupe  of  prisoners  prostrate  at 
his  feet.  This  groupe,  which  is  seen  on 
most  of  the  vc8tn>ules  of  Egypt,  is  the 
same  which  was  hastily  supposed  to  re- 

8 resent  the  manv-headed  giant,  Encela- 
us,  overthrown  oy  an  E^tian  divinity. 
The  bas-relief  on  tne  left  side  of  the  vesti- 
bule presents  a  repetition  of  Uiat  on  the 
right,  excepting  that  the  principal  per- 
sonage b  here  represented  as  a  female  de- 
corated with  the  insignia  of  sovereignty. 
Nothing  similar  to  this  has  hitherto  neen 
observed  either  in  Egypt  or  Nubia.  Plate 
XVII.  exhibits  the  bas-rclle&  whkh  de- 
corate the  lateral  /ofodes  of  the  temple 
itself.  Tliesc  represent  a  King,  a  Queen, 
and  their  son.  whose  names  are  inscribed 
in  hieroglyphic  characters  by  the  side  of 
their  heads,  in  scrolls,  similar  to  thojiQ 
which  contain  the  names  of  the  Kings 
and  Queens  on  the  Monuments  of  Egypt. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  M.  Cailliaudwaa 
not  aware  of  the  great  diseoveries  in 
hieroglyphic  literature  then  malting  in 
Europe,  and  that  he  has,  therefore,  ne- 
glected to  copy  either  these  scroUs,  or  the 
perpendicular  legends  of  hierodyphics 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  ten  dirinities,  to 
whom  tne  Ethiopian  royal  family  are  i«- 
presented  as  oiTermg  their  adorations.  The 
costume  of  those  personages  dijQfer  from 
those  sovereigns  figured  ou  the  ancient 
Monuments  of  Egypt,  only  in  the  ampli- 
tude of  their  garments,  and  in  the  length 
of  the  tunics  of  the  Kmg  and  Prince.  The 
Queen  and  all  the  feiuale  divinities  are 
represented  so  exceedingly  broad  at  tjtie 
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Vibs,  SA  fiiToluntarily  to  recall  to  our  re- 
couecUoii  ^  hoops  of  our  grtuidiuother^. 
Tlie  divinities  here  represeutedj  wiih  the 
exception  of  some  trifling  details,  are  si- 
milar to  those  of  the  Egyptian  Monuments, 
bat  the  style  is  rather  more  heavy,  and  the 
proportions  of  the  figures  more  massive. 

liiis  hasty  sketch  of  a  few  of  the  sub* 
Jects  represented  in  the  two  first  numbers 
of  this  mteresting  woric,  may  suffice  to 
show  the  importance  of  the  historical 
infortnation,  which  mav  be  derived  from 
the  study  of  the  £uthfiu  designs  collected 
by  M.  Cailliaud,  at  great  personal  risk;  in 
countries  never  before  trodden  by  an  £a- 
ropean  foot,  and  the  unsettled  state  of 
which  shuts  out  the  prospect  of  any  other 
traveller,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  being 
enabled  to  visit  them  with  equal  success. 

The  Plates  ai-e  lithogi-aphed  with  much 
taste  and  talent,  and  the  style  in  which 
the  work  is  gpt  out  is  altogether  worthy 
of  the  imporunce  of  its  subject. 

Selectiotls  fjrom  the  works  of  the  Baron 
de  Humboldt,  relating  to  the  Qimate, 
Inhabitants,  Productions,  and  Mines  of 
Mexico;  with  Notes,  by  John  Taylor, 
Esq.  Treasurer  to  the  Geological  Society, 
&c.  pp.  jLxllii.  313.  With  a  folded 
Map  mounted  on  canvas* 

The  Erection  which  has  recently  been 
given  to  the  empiovmrnt  of  Britisn  capi- 
tal, machinery,  ana  talent,  in  the  miomg 
8pecu1atk)ns  of  Mexico,  has  excited  an 
Intense  interest  in  the  public  mind,  and 
an  anxiety  for  authentic  information  on 
the  subject  which^  it  is  the  object  of  Mr, 
Tiiylor  to  supply  in  the  present  volume ; 
for  the  content!*  of  wliich  be  acknow- 
ledges himself  indebted  to  the  published 
works  of  the  Baron  von  Humboldt.  In- 
trusted at  an  early  period  of  his  life  with 
the  manaicement  of  several  extensive 
mines  in  Qermany,  the  pi-actical  know- 
ledge which  Humboldt  derived  from  his 
attention  to  their  concerns,  enabled  him 
to  obtain,  during  his  travels  in  Afnerica, 
an  immense  bodjr  of  information  relative 
to  those  of  Mexico,  which  he  published 
in  his  "  Political  Essay  '*  on  that  country, 
and  in  his  *'  Geornostical  Essay  on  the 
Superposition  of  Hocks."  From  thete^ 
Mr.  Taylor  has  extracted  the  whole  of  the 
matter  which  relates  to  the  mines,  and 
has  submitted  it  to  the  public  as  a  faithful 
report :  the  impartiality  of  which  cannot 
be  doubted,  whether  we  regard  the  cha- 
racter of  the  author,  the  confirmation  of 
his  statements  whicn  has  ^ince  beeA  re- 
ceived, or  the  time  at  which  his  Essays 
appeared,  and  when  there  existed  no  ap- 
parent prospect  of  the  application  of  Eu- 
ropean csipital  to  these  undertakings. 

The  mining  concerns. of  Mexico  have, 
however,  undergone  considerable  vicissi- 
tudes since  the  period  at  which  Humboldt 
wrote.  Interdicted  al  that  time  by  the 
narrow-minded  policy  of  t}xe  oM  Go?em« 


ihent  from  the  torilic&tioii  of  those  iln* 
proved  means  which  bad  been  introduced 
Into  the  mininff  operations  of  Europe^ 
the  mines  of  Mexico  were  regarded  by 
the  enlightened  nations  of  that  portion  of 
the  earth  merely  as  an  object  of  curiosity, 
on  account  of  their  immense  annual  pro-o 
ceeds ;  but  from  which  they  could  expect 
to  derive  no  profit,  nor  even  to  acquire 
any  useful  information  from  attending 
to  the  processes  employed  in  working 
them.  Rude,  however,  as  these  were, 
and  totally  inefficient  in  some  instances 
to  the  profitable  continuance  of  the  un- 
dertakings, the  greater  portion  of  them 
were  still  carried  on^  and  the  annual  ex- 
portation of  the  precious  metals  took  place 
as  usual,  until  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  commotions  in  IBlO.by  whichafatid 
blow  was  given  to  the  industry  of  the  pt  * 
pulation,  and  the  working  oi  the  minet 
was  generally  stopped.  The  revenues  no 
longer  coming  in  from  them,  and  the 
mines  becoming  filled  with  water,  from 
their  consequent  neglect,  the  country  oe* 
came  impoverished ;  and  at  the  return  of 
better  times,  the  necessary  capital  for  re- 
newing the  works  did  not  exist.  Tb« 
proprietors  hare  thus  been  compelled  to 
apply  in  other  countries  for  that  a3sist* 
ance  which  they  were  miable  to  procure 
in  their  own.  In  England,  the  focus  ot 
capital  and  of  conimercial  enterprise,  these 
applicatu>ns  have  been  attended  to,  and 
several  companies  have  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  resuming  the  works  on  ^ 
scale  of  sufficient  magnitude  fo  justify  the 
hopes  of  permanent  success  m  the  specu- 
lation. 

The  first  of  these  Companies  seems  to 
have  originated  in  a  proposal  frotn  Doa 
Lucas  Alaman,  a  leadmg  minister  in  the 
Mexican  Government.  It  was  first  pro- 
mulgated at  Paris,  under  the  title  of^the 
**  Franco-Mexican  Company  )"  but  not 
succeeding  there,  it  was  transferred  to 
London,  where,  after  some  time,  and  se- 
veral alterations  in  the  oripnal  plan,  it  is 
now  established  under  the  name  of  the 
**  United  Mexican  Association/'  with  a 
capital  of  240,000/.  in  six  thousand  sharea 
of  40/.  each.  Its  principal  object  ia  said 
to  be  the  purchase  of  ores  to  smdt  ami 
refine ;  but;  acoordmg  to  the  prospectm^ 
it  also  meditates  the  workinff  of  mineH 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  yet  ac- 
tually engaged  any. 

The  *' Anglo-Mexican  Association  *• 
was  the  Company  next  establisl^.  Tlut 
has  ahready  contracted  for  some  of  the 
mast  extensive  and  productive  coneems* 
and  has  raised  a  proportionate  capital  of 
1,000,000/.  by  a  subscription  of  ten  thou- 
sand shares  of  100/.  each.  The  mines 
which  it  has  undertaken,  are  principally 
in  the  Real  of  Guanaxuato,  north-west  of 
the  city  of  Mexico.  It  is  in  this  district 
that  the  great  mine  of  Valendana,  thie 
richest  in  Mexico  is  situated,  upon  a  lod  e 
or  Tein  whicl)  ha9  teen  exten9iyely  woi^jl* 
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ed.  and  upon  which  the  Company  lias 
other  mines,  called  Tepeyac,  Rayas,  Cuta, 
andSarena.  U  possesses  also  one  at  no 
great  distance,  which  seems  to  be  on  an- 
other lode,  called  the  Luz,  and  is  nego- 
tiating for  other  mines,  which  will  com- 
plete an  undertaking  or  great  magnitude, 
and  adeauatc  to  warrant  a  lat^^e  and  effec- 
tive establishment. 

The  third  Company  is  of  a  more  private 
nature,  and  is  composed  of  individuals 
who  possess  the  larsest  interest  in  the 
mines  of  England.  Managing  for  these 
gentlemen  their  concerns  at  home.  Mr. 
Taylor  has  been  charged  by  them  with  tlie 
care  of  the  Mescan  undertakings  of  this 
Company,  the  title  of  which  is  **The  Ad- 
venturers of  the  Mines  of  Real  del  Monte," 
situated  about  sixty  miles  north  of  the  city 
of  Mexico.  They  have  a^peed  with  the 
M;ent  of  the  Count  Regla  ror  his  mines  on 
the  Biscaina  vein  and  others  connected 
with  it,  and  have  also  taken  the  mine  of 
Moran. 

We  here  purposehr  close  our  notice  of . 
this  important  volume,  aware  that  it 
would  be-cncroaching  too  much  upon  our 
space  were  we  to  attempt  to  enter  mto  the 
details  of  the  question  sufficiently  to  fur- 
nish a  fair  view,  as  well  of  the  dmicalties 
which  oppose,  as  of  the  advantages  which 
are  offered  by,  tliese  extensive  specula- 
tions. For  these  the  work  must  iiself  be 
consulted,  or  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  authorities  from  which  it  is  derived ; 
but  we  Mree  with  Mr.  Taylor  that  in  ex- 
tracting from  these  volummous  works  the  * 
Cs  essential  to  the  present  inquiry,  he 
rendered  them  accessible  to  many  to 
whom  they  would  otherwise  have  wen 
enthrely  unknown. 


PRBPARIKQ  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

Proposals  have  been  circulated  for  pub- 
lishing Twelve  Views  of  Calcutta  and  its 
Environs,  from  Drawings  executed  by 
James  B.  Fraser,  from  Sketches  made  on 
the  spot.  Tbey  are  to  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  :•— No.  1 ,  on  the  10th  of  April 
next,  containing  Views  of  Chaudpal 
Ghaut,  Esplanade  Row,  and  Government 
House.  No.  2,  on  the  1st  of  June,  con- 
taining Views  of  the  Botanic  Garden- 
House,  Esplanade  Row,  and  Writers' 
Buildings.  No.  3,  on  the  Ist  of  Septem- 
ber, containingViews  of  the  Opposite  or 
Sulkeah  Side,  Tank  Square,  and  Govern- 
ment House.  No.  4,  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, containing  \^ews  of  Barrackpore 
House,  the  Town  HaU^  and  the  Scotch 


Church.  The  size  of  each  of  these  plates 
is  to  be  17  inches  by  11 ;  they  are  to  be 
engraved  in  aqua-tinta  by  R.  HaveU,  and 
coloured  to  represent  drawings. 

Some  Remarks  on  Dr.  Henderson's 
Appeal  to  the  Members  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  on  the  Subject  of 
the  Turkish  New  Testament,  printed  at 
Paris  in  1819.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Lee,  M.  A. 
Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

Capt.  Cochrane,  R.  N.  whose  extraor- 
dinary pedestrian  feats  in  Asia,  and  in  the 
northern  regions  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
have  excitea  so  much  attention,  is  printing 
Travels.  He  penetrated  in  one  direction  his 
to  the  furthest  limits  of  Russia  towards 
America,  where  he  was  stopped  l^  au- 
thority ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  adventures 
bear  altogether  a  character  of  novelty  and 
peculiar  interest. 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris  have  an- 
nounced the  publication  of  a  Mandchou 
and  Ffcnch  Dictionary,  by  M.  Klaproth; 
and  also  of  a  Georgian  Grammar,  hy  the 
same  author.  The  first  of  these  works  is 
in  the  press,  and  will  appear  in  the  course 
of  the  current  year. 

M.  Klaproth  has  also  published  the  Pro- 
spectus of  a  work,  entitled.  "  Tabl^ux 
Historiques  de  TAsie,  &cr  It  is  to  be 
published  by  subscription,  and  will  be 
completed  in  Six  Parts,  forming  a  quarto 
volume  of  text,  and  a  folio  Atias  of  25 
tables.  In  these,  the  learned  and  indefar 
tigable  author  proposes  to  place  mider  the 
eyes  of  his  readers,  a  succinct  view  of  the 
various  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
East,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Persian 
Empire  by  Cyrus,  down  to  the  present 
time.  '^ 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Bowdich  pre- 
vions  to  Ilia  decease,  made  arrangements 
for  the  publication  of  an  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Portuguese  Establishments  in 
Congo,  Angola,  and  Benguela,  with  an 
Account  of  the  Modem  Discoveries  of  the 
Portuguese  in  the  Interior  of  Angola  and 
of  Mozambique,  and  a  Map  of  the  Coast 
and  of  the  Interior. 

The  East  India  Military  Calendar,  Part 
II.  containing  the  Services  of  the  mo&t 
distinguished  Officers  of  the  three  Esta- 
blishmqpts  of  the  Indian  Ai-my,  not  al- 
ready inserted  in  the  First  Part;  and  also 
a  History  of  English  Transactions  in  In- 
dia, from  the  earliest  Accounts ;  together 
with  Memoirs  of  those  celebrated  Civil 
and  Military  Characters,  wliose  judgment 
and  wisdom  led  to  the  foundation  and  ac- 
quisition of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com-* 
pany's  Possessions  in  Asia. 
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EAST  INDIES,  CHINA,  AND  NEW 
HOLLAND. 
Rbmgal.— The  latest  papers  that  we 
haye  seen  from  this  Presidency,  extend 
to  the  3d  of  December :  some  few  pri- 
Tate  letters  of  a  later  date,  haye,  how* 
ever,  been  received;  and  thete  commu- 
Bicate  uniform  accounts  of  the  general 
unpopularity  of  Lord  Amherst's  go- 
vernment; altboug'h  the  public  Jour- 
nals are  compelled  to  be  silent  on  his 
administraiion,  or  to  speak  loudly  in 
its  praise.  His  Lordship  is  said  to 
possess  all  the  weaknesses,  without  any 
of  the  redeeming  virtues  of  his  noble 
predecessor ;  and  to  be  even  more  un- 
poptdar  at  the  be^inniD^,  than  Lord 
liastini^  was  at  the  end  of  his  career. 
Among*  others  of  his  public  acts,  his 
hostility  to  the  most  moderate  enjoy- 
ment of  freedom,  by  his  fellow  country- 
men and  fellow  subjects,  had  occasioned 
hiol  to  be  disliked  by  all  classes,  except 
that  confined  circle  of  admirers,  which 
is  sure  to  surround  the  worst  of  men: 
and  even  amon|^  these,  there  is  one 

Eitleman  who  left  England  ui  his 
rdship's  suite,  and  who  was  thought 
to  possess  some  influence  over  him,  to 
whom  the  warfare  on  liberal  principles 
to  which  Lorid,  Amherst  has  lent  him- 
self,, (for  we  believe,  that,  like  his  prer 
decessor,  he  is  principally  to  be  blamed 
tor  the  weakness  of  his .  submission  to 
the  intrigues  of  others)  must  be  parti- 
cularly painful.  In  his  personal  de- 
meanour, he  is  scarcely  less  happy:  for 
besides  his  retrenchment  of  the  scale 
of  expense,  on  which  the  public  enter- 
tainments used  to  b^  given  at  the  Go- 
vernment House,  and  their  infrequency 
of  occurrence,  he  has  shut  up  the  Park 
at  Barrackpore,  rendering  it  inacces- 
aible.to  the  public^as  formerly,  except 
uncjer  restrictions,  which  exclude  a 
great,  number  to  whom  the  enjoyment 
of  its  waUis  and  drives  was  an  agree- 
able reBef.  These  are  matters  of  iiule 
importance,^  however,  compared  with 
the  evils  which  his  public  conduct  have 
•Iveady  inflicted  on  the  country ;  and  it 
is  to'  these  we  would  especiiilly  direct 
the  public  attent$<ki  In  adflitidn  to 
Lord.  Amherst's  hostility  to  'the  free? 
.dom  tif  discussion,  he  has  showii 
the  most  decided  hostility  to  .the 
freedom  of  person  and  of  yto^tv^ : 
we  do  iiot  mean  in  the  forcible  seizure 
and  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Amot,  nor  in 
the  suppressiqii  of  the  Calcutta  Journal, 
though 'these  are   vlola1iioiv»  ^b^A 


these  rights,  which  call  for  public  cen- 
sure; but  not  content  with  this,  his 
Lordship  is  said  to  have  issued  an 
order,  throughout  the  interior  of  India, 
commanding  every  British-born  sub- 
ject, resident  therein,  to  be  prepared 
with  a  licence  of  residence  from  the 
East  India  Company,  within  ten  months 
from  the  date  of  the  order,  or  to  aban- 
don his  affairs  and  quit  the  country 
immediately. 

No  pretence  of  danger  or  alarm  at 
the  continuance  of  these  peaceable  and 
unofl'ending  men  in  India  is  even  al- 
leged to  justify  so  harsh  and  impolitic, 
as  well  as  despotic  a  measure.  It  is 
known,  that  there  are  hundreds,  and 
many  of  them  merchants  of  the  first 
respectabili^,  residing  in  India  with- 
out licences  ;  and  it  is  -  equally  well 
known,  that,  considering  the  time  re- 
quired to  send  application  home» 
the  delay  which  is  sure  to  be  ex- 
perienced here,  and  the  time  required 
for  a  reply,  licences  cannot  be  sent 
out,  even  to  those  who  have  interest 
enough  to  procure  them,  in  less  than 
twelve  or  fifteen  months  time :  so  that 
if  this  order  be  persisted  in,  hundredfs 
of  useful  and  innocent  men  may  be 
turned  out  of  their  houses,  and  be  ob« 
liged  to  abandon  all  their  fnrospeets,  for 
the  crime  of  doing  good,  withoatan  ex-> 
press  permission  from  a  body  who  wSS 
neither  do  good  themselves,  nor,  it  ap- 
pears, permit  others  to  do  so  for  them  I 
This  must  follow,  if  the  decree  be  in* 
tended  to  be  acted  on ;  andif  not  so  in*, 
tended  to  be  observed,  it  is  both  folly 
and  cruelty  to. issue  it  These  united 
causes  of  Lord  Amherst* s^unpopolarifV 
(and  they  are  certainly  strong- and  'jugt 
grounds  of  objection  to  his  adasinistra- 
tion)  had  produced  .such  an  eO^^ct  at 
Calcutta,  among  the  English  rr^sidenta 
there,  that  on  tne  last  occasiiFn  of  his 
attendmg  the  theatre,  somedoi£en  hands 
only  were  clapped,  on  hia  enlLeHng  the 
house,  though  it  is  usual  for  the  Go* 
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dents  on  the  Gorernor  General's  per- 
sonal favour, — the  civil  and  military  ser- 
vants of  the  Company,  bnd  their  ladies, 
even  more  ambitious  than  their  hus- 
bands to  catch  the  smile  of  the  chief 
fountain  o^  honour  and  distinction,  to 
whom  they  look  up  with  an}uous  ex- 
pectation, and  from  whom  they  receive 
with  ^atefoi  humility  the  slightest 
glance  of  approbation.  The  silence  of 
such  an  audience  must  be  more  ex- 
pressive than  the  most  overpowering 
eloquence^  and  the  mortification  pro- 
duced by  it,  be  propprtiopably  severe. 
We  are  glad  to  find,  indeed,  by  thi^ 

Etom,  that  some  public  virtue  and 
feeling  yet  remains,  and  that  the 
icatipn,  in  which  the  freaks  of 
arbitrary  dominion  seemed  but  of  late 
io  hav^  steeped  the  senses  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  British  Indian  Public,  is 
beginning  to  give  place  to  a  more  firjrai 
a  more  hoaourablei  and  a  more  sober 
daneanouri  or,  in  other  words^  that 
they  are  not  so  near  the  Adiatics  ia 
their  awe  of  |power,  a3  they  are  to  the 

SBuine  Brituh  stock    firom   whence 
By  sprung^  in  their  contempt  of  its 
abuse* 

Som#  of  the  latest  letters  from  Cal- 
cutta continue  to  speak  of  the  deli- 
cate health  of  the  Governor  General^ 
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By  letters  received  from  Bengal  we 
learn  that  a  defalcation,  to  the  amoimt 
of  between  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
pounds  had  taken  place  in  the  trea- 
scgry  of  Moprshedahad,  and.  thai  Mi*, 
Trower  had  been  ordered  to  investigate 
the  accpunu  of  Mr.  Thomas  TravOfs, 
the  collector,  who  had  been  suspended. 

A  numerous  and  respectable  meetinc 
had  been  held  in  Calcutta,  on  the.  lOtE 
of  November,  to. discuss  the  feasibility 
of  steam  communication  with  England* 
A  committee  was  funqed,  and  havin|^ 
discussed  the  details  of  fbe  project^ 
they  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  the 
purpose  of  carryii\g  it  into  eflfect* 

It  was  resolved  by  the  members  to 
bestow  one  lack  of  rupees  upon  the  first 
individual  or  company  by  whom  two 
complete  voyages  from  England  to  In- 
dia should  be  made  in  steam  vesselsji 
ihe  passage  not  exceeding  sevent)r  days, 
|n  vessels  of  British  register,  and  of.  not 
less  ihan  300  tons  burden.  The  follow- 
ing  are  the  resolutioAS  of  the  Com- 
mittee :— 

1^— lliat  the  proposed  boDui»  or  pre^ 
mium,  be  offered  for  the  establishment  c^ 
a  communication  between  Engbod^and 
Bengal  by  steam  packets,  navisating  either 
^f  the  two  routes  Of  the  Beef  Sea^  or  ihc 
Cwpe  of  Good  Hope. 

2.— That  the  amottnt  received,  ttfltf^r  i 
subscription  to  be  opened  for  ihht  pot^ 
nose,  be  assigned  M  H  prexAium  [to  imnf 
mdividtliiRls,  or  eomparfy,  being  BrHiah 
sfib5ect«{  Wno  may  first  estabfisft  a  oora- 
BuniicatKni  by  steam  teasels  bitweeft 
Enf^d,  and  Bengal,  by  either  of  tha 
routes  above  mentions,  before  the  expi-* 
ration  of  the  yettf  1826. 

3.— That  the  communication  required 
for  the  period  above  stated,  shall  be  con-«> 
sidered  to  have  been  established  on  th^ 
completion  of  two  voyages  from  Eng- 
land fb  Beng^,  and  one  from  Bengal  to 
Endand  by  the  vessel  or  vedsels  of  any 
individuals  or  company,  being  BrMidfi 
subjects,  within  a  period  not  exceeding 
an  avcrj^  of  serenty  davs  for  each  of  the 
four  voyages;  provided  fiirtiier,  tluit 
such  vetad  or  vessels  be  not  of  a  len 
burden  than  three  hundred  tons. 

i^-Tbnc  if  the  Ml  premium  be  not 
earned  by  .any  indiriduab  or  company^ 
ander  the  foregmng  ruks,  by  ihe  compw* 
ilon  of  two  voyagea  out,  and  two  home..q9 
required,  witnin.  the  limited  period  ;  but 
that  one  voyage  from  England  to  Bengal, 
and  one  from  Bengal  to  England,  snajl 
have  been  j)erformed  in  conformity  with 
file  prccedmg  rules,  before  the  ej^irfttioti 
of  the  year  1826,  a  nioicty  of  the  stated 

Sremiam  shall  be  assigned  to  the  individ- 
uals or  company,  being  British  subjects^, 
by  whose  vessel  or  vessds.  such  two  vof^ 
age^oat  and  home,  ahafi*  bams-  l^ttd  84 
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n*  mlMei9»ain,  bv  ^l^  last  l^>coanu, 
was  gc«|iigouin  avwyfloiin«)^Dg  maoner ; 
upwww  of  noor  |^pus»nd  poupds  had 
Veen  aabccribed :  ^4  a  considerable  conr 
trilnitipn  wi^  ezoepted  from  the  Goyern- 
liiem,  who  nad.  Deen  solicited  tq  confer 
their  patronage.' 

Xha  Jx>id  Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  hi« 
family  landed  at  that  city  pn  the  10th  of 
pctober,  in  good  health.  The  advices 
received  a^  ttiis  Presidency  from  Bu- 
shire  mentiop  a  considerable  mortality 
facing  there.  Mr.  Macleod,  the  Politi- 
cia  t^nt,  had  faDen  a  victim  to  it,  on 
the  dClth  of  October,  and  Dr.  Milward 
OA  Uift  )2tl^  of  the  same  month.  Mr. 
Siurnieyj  of  Bussorabi  also  died  on  the 

letters  froip  B^rhampore  state,  that 
after  having  enjoyed  quiet  for  several 
yea^s,  t^  irruptiyn  had  besn  made  by 
sfuoiie  of  the  neighbouring  chieftains  in- 
festing the  hilb,  close  to  Qerhampore« 
into  the  lowlands,  by  whom  several  vil- 
lages were  set  fire  to  and  destrdyed.  It 
VHM  hoped,  however,  that  tranquillity 
would  be  restored,  without  it  being  ne- 
eessacy  to  call  out  the  regular  troops. 
The  hilU  v«^  stated  tp  have  been  very 
unhealthy. 


vayepDeeqncnoe  was  i^el  expected,  Se- 
vern ether  i^kuMi  in  tUe  Qudeepopt 
aftalf neve al8« marked cwllDf  «tuioli» 
M  the  Rijpeeta  kad»  &>'  VMoe  tiea^ 
tirem  ilttwnie  ittdScfi^QAS  of  ft  restless 
s|iiiH»  Sis  Bftvia^Oehteflaiu  was  ia 
pacHl  health  aft  this  da|e,  «pd  aheut  le 
•si  out  €ar  Delhi  to  neel  the  Comt 
isaj^ker  in  Chtaf. 

The  iBosI  reoenl  acemuits  Iesoii  India 
state,  that  the  barbarous  pradioa  ef  iosr 
wwildtiay  widawa  on  the  ftweral  pfles 
stf  th^is  BoshMids,  stittt  oonttnnes  iA  mU 
Iheee.  Da  «he^  7ih  el  Ifoisember,  abont 
eifi^t  e5clDek  in  the  motiing,  a  SnMse 
eoQK  pla^  atMaeoweghur'Ohaut,  where 
/wr  SMi^  firon  the  age  edhbiity  to  fifNv 
iwcBMked  tlunSselveS  on  the  sajBe  pile 
wMl  the  emea  of  limw  dead  hush«i)d» 
Exuamnifk  CaaMiyeiv  sirGoolhs  Bsabmiii 


of  K4ioiiag)|||r,  who  died  4m  Ihe  5^1  ttf 
thf  ^ame  month*  As  soon  as  Infonnaf 
tipn  of  his  decea^  was  sent  to  his  dif- 
ferent wivesx  who  wecej  In  general« 
living  at  tbeir  fatber's  houses,  (oniy  twe 
of  his  wives  lived  with  hied)  four  of  these 
determmed  on  eating  fire,  as  the  natives 
call  it  i  twp«  who  were  living  near*  one 
at  C^cutta,  and  the  fpqrth  at  Bosborrah* 
above  Hoogly ;  however,  they  were 
spqn  hrop^ht  tQffether«  and  the  necesr 
sary  permission  having  been  obtained 
from  the  magis^ate  of  tbe  district,  (aft 
feast,  so  the  police  people  said,  who  al^ 
tended  the  suttee,)  tbey  surrounded  the 
funeral  pile,  which  they  enclosed  all 
fpund  wtth  a  paling  of  bambof^,  so  as 
to  |>revent  the  escape  of  any  who  might 
be  inclined,  after  having  once  entered 
Us  in  less  tban  one  mmute  after  the 
nre  was  lighted  the  whole  of  them  mus| 
have  been  suffocated,^  and  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  their  bodies  burnt  to  a  cealf 
lo  excessively  hot  was  the  fire. 

As  this  man  had  no  less  than  thir^^ 
two  wives,  twenty-twe  of  whisb  ^>ere 
living  at  his  death,  it  was  expected  more 
of  them  would  have  undergone  the  same 
sacrifice  s  and  so  common  is  the  sight  of 
such  imnu>|ations  to  the  natives,  theft 
the  number  assembled  to  view  the  hor-* 
rid  spa(!tacle  wfts  by  no  meaaa.  ee«sideH 
able. 

The  liWd  Bishop  of  Caleutfta  coa« 
seemted  the  iiew  Church,  at  DumDomy 
on  the  4th  of  November,  iwdef  the 
name  of  St,  ^itephen. 

The  shins  of  the  expedition  agaiosft 
Ae  Boneahs,  encountered  a  smart  gele 
fyaok  the  Sbuthwasd,  which  drove  them 
ii^lp  fouf  £st|ioms  water  in  the  Hnneeii 
Gutia;  before  tl^ey  oould  seeure  thf 
vessels,  the  wind  diopped  round  frou| 
the  northward  and  hl^  v  them  out  again  | 
but  the^  were  aU  safe  off  Cox*s  Baser, 
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Utely  to  hure  iibsdrbed  all  oHhen  in 
that  Island, — the  cont^  between  the 
Barristers  and  the  Recorder.  We  ^ve 
at  some  leoe^,  in  our  last  Number,  a 
report  of  the  proceediogs  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  Court  at  Bombay,  on  which, 
probably,  most  of  bur  readers  will  have 
ibrvihed  their  own  judgments.  For  our- 
selves, we  must  confess,  that  the  more 
we  have  examined  this  matter,  the'more 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
barristers  were  wrong.  In  the  first 
place,  their  motives  appear  to  have 
been  exclusively  pecuniary  and  selfish, 
and,  conseouently,  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  community. 

The  whole  matter  ori^nated  hi  a 
dispute  about  fees ;  the  lawyers,  as 
usual,  not  being  content  with  the  ordi- 
nary, but  aiming  at  immoderate,  guns. 
Three  of  the  leaidine  barristers  were 
engaged  in  a  cause,  Kinnersley  v.  Pren- 
dergast,  when  these  gentlemen  made 
such  demands  of  refreshing  feei,  that 
the  solicitor  felt  himself  compelled  to 
anpeal  to  the  CoUrt  for  redress,  against 
wnat  he  evidently  deemed  to  be  extor- 
tion. Affidavits  on  both  sides  Were  pro- 
duced i&  Court,  and  a  long  discussion 
occurred,  when  the  Recorder  stated -that 
he  did  not  consider  an  advocate  at  li- 
berty to  refuse  a  brief,  merely  because 
the  amount  of  the  fee  marked  on  it  did 
not  come  up  to  his  standard  of  expecta- 
tion (from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
these  gentlemen  had  so  done)  ;  and  he 
further  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
Amount  tX  fees  to  coonsel,  beyond  cer- 
tain nUnma  sanctioned  by  usage  in 
England,  must  always  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  attorney,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  only  person  callable  of 
Judging  both  of  tiie  mtricacy  or  import- 
ance of  the  case,  and  of  the  client's 
circumstances*  He  therefore  decided 
•gainst  the  barristers  in  the  present 
inuBtance,  and  directed  that  whenever  a 
miBonderstanding  should  again  arise  on 
this  suMect,  it  should  be  referred  to  the 
master  in  equity,  subject  to  an  appeal 


the  charter.  The  motives  which  dic- 
tated this,  may  be  easily  inferred  from 
what  preceded  it ;  but,  unfortunately  for 
themselves,  the  memorialists  appeared 
to  be  wrong  in  most  of  the  facts,  as  well 
as  liable  to  suspicion  in  their  intentions, 
which  seem  to  have  had  no  higher  end 
in  view  than  the  benefitting  themselves. 
The  Recorder,  we  think,  assumed  tod  . 
much,  when  he  said,  that  "  neither 
l^ey,  nor  any  power  under  heaven,  had 
a  right  to  find  fault  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  Court.  They  were  the  sole  judges 
of  their  own  conduct — it  was  to  be  left 
to  their  discretion,  and  theirs  alone; 
and  the  oidy  remedy  was  an  impeach- 
ment in  the  House  of  Contmons."-— 
If  it  be  so,  we  say. so  much  the  worse, 
for  this  is  no  remedy  whatever;  and 
its  utter  impracticability  to  any  good 
purpose,  (of  which  the  seven  years  trial 
of  warren  Hastings  is  sufficient  proof) 
offers  complete  impunity  to  all  evil- 
doers, who  can  only  be  checked'  by 
such  a  remedy.  But  the  Recorder  was 
an  advocate  of  cheap  justice,  and  his 
motive  was  to  lessen  the  burdens  of  Hie 
native  population.  The'  barristers  were 
desirous  of  large  and  frequent  fees,  and 
were  jealous  of  me  attorneys  encroaching 
on  their  privileges,  while  they  appeared 
to  care  little  or  nothing  for  their  native 
clients'  burdens.  This  single  ^s^c- 
tion  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
friends  of  the  people  in  India  approve  of 
the  Recorder's  conduct,  and  condemn 
that  of  the  barristers,  though  they  may 
perhaps  think  their  suspension  for  six 
months  rather  a  severe  punishment. 
If  their  motives  had  been  pnerotis, 
and  their  allegations  founded  in  fact, 
we  conceive  great  good  wouM  have 
arisen  from  their  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Court  to  hrrerularities,  ilT.  ^ 
any  really  existed ;  a  pritilege  whLigf:^ 
if  tiiey  hare  not,  we  tnink  tbey  omUm 
to  possess,  as  it  would  always  renain 
with  the  Court  to  adopt  their  sngtes- 
tions  or  not,  on  its  oWn  retiwhsibnity  \ 
and  Public  Opinion,  the  great  sriiiter  of 
all  disputed  auestions,  would,  if  peirmit- 
ted  to  be  freely  pronounced  throuf^  the 
Press,  have  soffisient  infloence  over 
each  party  to  secure-  the  adoption  of 
*  iHiaX  oMide  which  should  be  proved  to 
be  most  correct. 

'  The  Commander  in  Chief  of  Bom- 
bay, accompanied  bv  his  suita,  left 
on  the  3d  of  December,  lor  the  Nor- 
thern District  His  ExoeUenoy  pro- 
ceeded over  land  to  Bosachi,  wlitnca 
he  was  to  embark  for  Sorat^  and*  was. 
not  expected  back  before  Mardi  or 
ApriL  Mr.  Adamluul  arrived  at  Bom^ 
b»y,Qiii]^  1801  of  KovmbOTi  tad  it 
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wss  cxpecliecl^  as  his  health  was  ttivch 
improved*  that  he  would  leave  Bomhay 
early,  ia  December,  and  retafrn  over  land 
to  Calcutta,  via  Poonah,  Aunmgabad 
ADdJeypoor. 

An  unusual  degree  of  activity  had 
prevailed  in  theBombay  Cotton  Market, 
during  the  latter  end  of  November,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  following  month, 
and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  about  ten 
repces  per  candy,  had  taken  place  In 
consequence.  Fair  Surat  or  Broach 
Cotton,  was  worth  130  to  140  repces  per 
candy,  of  7  cwt.  Bowonaehur  or  China 
Market,  124  to  126,  and  Dakras,  116  to 
118.  The  exchange  on  Londou,  at  six 
months  sight,  was  Is.  8§d.  per  rupee. 

The  Bombay  Gazette,   of  the  lOth  of 
Nbvcmber,  states,  that  a  plan  was  about 
lo  be  tried  for  mounting  the  dawk,  m 
the  line  of  communication  with  Cal- 
cutta, to  be  conveyed  at  the  rate  of 
eight  English  miles  on  the  average.    It 
was  thought  that  even  during  the  mon- 
soon,   when  the  riders  had  been  pro- 
perly trained  to  their  duty,  and   the 
machine  brought  to  its  rceular  opera- 
tion, that  between  many  of  the  stag^, 
if  not  the  whole,  the  dawk   might  be 
conveyed  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour;    which,    taking  the  distance  to 
be   mn  at    1300  miles,   would    niakc 
u%,  days  only  for  the  period  within  which 
the  corrtspondence  could  be  carried  on 
between  the  two  Presidences:  a  facility 
of  intercourse,  involving  advantages  of 
no  oidinary  consideration,  eqnally  of  a 
political  and  commercial  nature.  ' 

The  Bombay  Courier,  of  the  1st  cf 
November,  contwns  the  following  para- 
graph, descriptive  of  universal  drought; 
whUe  in  other  parts  of  India,  the  people 
were  suflferiog  from  the  effects  of  inces- 
seot  rains  and  inundations. 


We  fear  we  shall  have  much  reason 
to  lament  this  year,  the  absence  of  the 
latter  rams,  cafted  there  the  ElepJ««^^ 
It  is  calculated  that  there  is  a  defidencV 
in  the  usual  supply  of  water  in  the  Island 
Sthlsperiod  ofW  year,  of  almost  fif- 
teen  inches,  and  ttbehoTesuH^tabcyery 
pwrndent  in  this  necessary  ««»««  2*^|;®* 
Jbur  letters  from  various  wirts  of,*ecom^ 

to  be  apprehended,  that  Se  ^""^^^"^ 
are  already  removing  to  parts  more  fa- 
voured. Seasons  of  drougUand  sickness 
generally  go  together.  Whether  it  is 
ISi  tfiJ  SseSTof  Ae  Elephi«ter  or 
not,  it  Is  too  certain  that  fevers  aieunn^ 
mghy  preiralent  on  the  island  at  the  pre' 
senibiomMit.  Tlwugh  they  are  ncj^att 
conaderedof  aserious  nature,  they  are 
wniaUT  acQompaaied  with  groeral  pains  in 
the  liiBbaJmi^  i^the  stomach;  and  an 


eropttonvery  likelthat  known  In  the 
^kt  ^fcver.  We  hw  that  this  fever 
has  passed  throudi  the  female  charity 
schooV^th  the  only  ^stance  of  one 
cfaikl  escapmg.  TTie  great  vento^tion^ 
the  roomain  this  country  must  be  a  great 
check  to  the  spreading  of  mfection. 

The  same  Journal  contains  the  fal- 
lowing account  of  an  earthquake  at  sea; 
It  states  that  on  the  voyage  fipotti  Lon- 
don to  Bombay,  on  the  27th  of  July  last, 
the  Layton  being  iu  S.  latitude,  35.  19. 
not  far  to  the   westward  of  Tnstan 
d*Acunha,at  a  quarter  past  eleven,  n.  m. 
a  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  so 
strongly  that  it  awoke  eve^  person  m 
the  ship ;  it  was  a  tremblmg  motion, 
similar  to   that  produced    by   a  ship 
forcing  its  way  over  a  wreck  or  a  corid 
bed.    The  hands  were  turned  up,  and 
every  part  of  the  vessel  examined,  but 
no  injury  of  any  kind  could  be  disco- 
vered ;  the  trembling  was  accompanied 
^ith  a  hissing  noise.    On  the  following 
night    at  half   past  two,  another  a*id 
more    violent   shock  Was  felt,   which 
lasted  a  few  seconds,  but  not  so  long  as 
the  first.  On  theSlst,  in  latitude  36.  51. 
the  Layton  having  in  the  mean  time 
run  between  five  and  six  degrees  east- 
ward, the  Dutch  brii  Phelentait,  Iwund 
to  Batavia,  was  spoken  with,  and  her 
Master  reported  that  the  first  shock, 
but  not  the  second,  had  been  felt  oa 
board  his  vessel. 

The  following  account  of  a  Suttee  is 
extracted  from  a  letter  from  Poonah,  of 

-   I  Uunk  an  account  of  a  Suttee  which 
took  place  in  this  dty  two  evenings  ago, 
wiU  show  you,  in  a  most  striking  man- 
ner, with  what  cruelty,  they  are  some- 
times accompamed,  and  will  make  yon 
shudder  with  horror,  at  the  sufferings  of 
t 
a 
.1 
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iftw  Ibi9.  fik&f  took  her  by  the  head  and 

heels,  thfew  h^r  on  the  fire^  and  heid 
her  t^ere,  till  they  were  driven  away  by 
^e  heat.  They  alio  took  up  larce  bkidM 
of  wood,  with  which  they  itr^cK  her  in 
order  to  deprive  her  of  her  tenses,  bat  the 
again  made  Iter  escape,  and,  without  any 
help  ran  dhvctly  into  the  riyec  The  peo- 
ple of  her  houae  followed  her  there,  and 
tried  to  drown  her  hy  pressing  her  under 
the  vf9tfix»  but  a  ffentlenian  who  was  pre- 
sent  rescued  hec  from  then^,  and  §he  un-: 
mediately  ran  into  bis  arms  and  crie4  to 
him  to  save  her.  |  arrived  ^t  the  ground 
as  they  were  bringing  her  this  second  time 
from  the  river,  and  1  cannot  describe  to 
you  the  horror  I  felt  on  seeuig  the  qianried 
condition  she  was  In :  almosfevery  inoi  of 
skin  on  her  body  had  been  buiiit  off;  her 
legi  and  tiiight,  her  arms  and  back,  were 
completely  raw;  ker  breasts  were  dread-^ 
folly  torn ,  and  the  skin  hanging  £ram  them 
in  shreds;  the  skin  and  nai£  of  her  fingers 
had  peeled  wholly  off,  and  were  hanraug 
Jo  the  b9ck  of  her  hands,  in  idct;  Sir, 
I  n^ver  saw,  or  even  read,  of  so  entire  9 
picture  of  misery  as  this  poor  womau  dis- 
played. '  She  seemed  to  dread  being  again 
taken  to  the  fire,  and  called  out  to  th^ 
**  Acha  Sahib,"  aa  she  feelingly  denomi- 
nated them,  to  save  her.  Her  friends 
teemed  no  lopgcr  indined  to  force  her, 
ud  one  of  her  relations,  at  our  faistlga- 
tion,  sat  down  beside  her,  and  gave  net 
tome  clothes,  and  told  ker  they  woold 
Mt.    We  had  her  sent  to  the  Hoapkal, 


l7tk  %  similar  disaiter  occurred  to  the 
Mary  at  the  tame  pla'ee.  BoA  the  vea^ 
seb  bdoniped  |o  Calcntta,  and  the 
crews  ahme  were  saved.    The  exa«t 


petition  of  these  thoelt,  we  baMeve  k» 
never  f>een  laid  down,  and  indeed  the 
whole  of  the  coast  is  but  imperlecdj 
known. 

The  Madras  Govenupept  Gaxette  aa* 
nouncf  s  the  saJfe  ddivery  of  Lady  Monra 
of  a  son,  at  the  Government  Efouse,  en 
the  7th  September. 

Batavu.— We  are  happy   to  leva 
that  Mr.  Thornton,  whose  capture  nj 
the  Malays  we  ootioed  in  our  last,  has 
been  restored  safe  to  h^s  friends  in  Ba- 
t^via.     The  latest  Recounts  froqi  thh 
^ttlen^ent,  which  are  of  the  13th  Dea 
sute  that  the  Fadries  in  the  Uland  ci 
Sumatra  had  been  bold  enoiu^h,  durinr 
-the  absence  of  Lieutenant-C(Moi|el  Eaaf, 
to  recommence  hostilities,  and  to  at- 
tack some  of  the  districts  occupied  \^ 
the  Dutch.  In  this,  howevep,  they  were 
^pulsed  by  the  Netberland  troops  under 
Major  Larmlin,  ai^d  this  officer  pursn- 
ing  his  advan^ge  attacked  the  Padri^i 
in  their  fortifi^  posts  at  Kiqpau  and 
JSiera,  from   which  they  were  drivea 
swofd  in  hand  on  the  t^6ih  and  28th  of 
September,  wi^  vety  considecaUe  kea. 
The  los^  on  the  side  of  the  Europeaai 
was  trifiii^,  apd  the  Govemor-Qenertl 
testified  his  ui^aualified  fLpprobation  of 
the  (induct  pf  vie  troopa  in  thia  ^Sbk^ 
SUM4TH4.  — Lettert  from  SunuOia 
Hate  that  the  British  imthoritiet  ^'bon 
WilUam  had  sent  tome  ccMnpafMie  ^ 
Infantfy,  fitted  ou|  with  the  neefatary 
.requisiteti  to  the  west  coa^  of  SuMti% 
to  strengthea  epd  fortify  the  Cc«Dneu't 
Senlement  at  Ni^.    At  the  wMpoT 
the  Inland  of  Sumatra  it  99W  Qf4ed  tp 
the  NetheKlend^    IfieutepaafCe|«a|l 
Raaf  bad^»ade  a  touf  9I  the  VPtanoe, 
which  he  ^und  vwt  4tttiti^e  of  ]kopui»* 
tion,  in  a  stfUe  «f  fine  oiUliTaliqib  ^ 
l^ted  tq  aU  kinds  of  produce.    He 
fOso  (oynd  tcac^  of  on  {nteroal  legal 
govemmentt   and  eyei^  pf  p^tty  IqSl 
•authorities  ;  certain  signs  of  some  a£ 
vaece  towwdt  clvilia^Ooa.     Th^  3- 
flcert  who  h^  given  a  verbal  rrfront 
pf  theae  partioular^,  had  i^eoen^y  w 
turned  from  Betavhi  to  Fada«ir>  >«ith 
Iroopt  to  complete  his  militei^  fixma^ 
end  someyoufl^  civil  oflkeio  «^ainHd 
with  th^  language  and  maanett  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  with  the  regvl^tioat 
Ip  (orcf  in  Java. 

MAi4.T  lai^ANps.  T-r  AccQuntt  S^mp 
ManlUa  state  that  the  Malay  fh^m 
oontinue  very  active  m  their  freebq^tiBf^ 
and  the  ndghhourl^  oS  their  h^wM9 
it  nery  dangetont  navigation.  Qa  the 
14th  May  the  top  Kearehut^lwmmlfcnm 
South  Ameriea  to  Cakqtta,  p^t  isle 
Manflla  fbra  tnpply  of  provialeMy  and 
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op  the  21th  arrived  off  the  Islands  of 
Bassulim  And  Mundabao,  Vhere  the 
yessei  was  becalmed  ttree  days.  On 
the  27tb,  at  daylight,  a  fleet  of  Malay 
prows,  twenty- six  in  number,  full  of 
men,  was  observed  beaHu|^  down  upon 
the  ihip,  and  every  preparation  was 
made  to  receive  them.  The  Malays, 
however^  observing  this,  did  not  attack| 
but  lay  to  a  short  distance  astern,  when 
three  other  very  large  prows  joined  them 
from  Bassulan,  while  small  ones  were 
observed  comiiig  out  of  every  creek  and 
bay.  Against  this  formidable  force  the 
Nearchus  was  totally  iioable  to  defend 
herself,  and  must  have  fallen  into  their 
hands,  when  at  the  very  monient  of  the 
Malays  sailing  to  the  attack  a  smart 
breeze  providentially  sprung  up,  which 
the  crew  taking  advantage  o^  were 
enabled  to  get  out  of  their  reach,  and 
finally  escape  them.  The  Nearchus  ex- 
perienced a  violent  shock  of  earth- 
quake at  sea,  which  lasted  near  four 
minutes. 

OTiiH<rrB.-^The  letters  received  from 
Otahelte  are  to  the  mid<fle  of  May,  and 
oootey  some  interestiug  statemento  of 
the  present  state  of  ^at  island.  It  ap- 
pears ftom  these  that  there  U  a  great 
allenttioB  in  the  place  since  Capt.  Cook'^ 
time^  the  inissioriaries  having  totally 
abolished  idolatrir$  pvocttred  the  ado)>- 
tie«  of  GhristlaQl^,  add  diaag^d  th^ 
directlM]!  of  .the  ttorals  and  customs  of 
the  inbabkaim.  The  woaten  now  be- 
hare  iHth  enraordinary  reserve^  thef 
no  longer  go  on  board  the  flhips,  attd 
marriages  are  contracted  as  hi  f>irope ; 
^ven  Hie  kl^  at  present  can  bare  bat 
one  ^ife*  The  praetiee  of  destroying 
ctnldreD,  and  the  offering  human  saeri- 
Haes  are  done  away  with:  almost  all 
tlieinhabiiants  can  write  and  read ;  they 
all  have  religious  books,  vrritten  in  their 
langaaga  atad  printed  in  the  i^uid.  The 
miiskmaries  yearly  convoke  at  Paparo 
die  whole  popufamon,  which  amounts 
to  7iHM  eoub.  At  the  departure  of  the 
aocoonts  tbii  meeting  was  then  hotden. 
The  discusstoa  going  on  was  ^specting 
«  new  eode  of  lavft,  and  the  principu 
chiefis  of  ibe  nation  had  attended,  some 
«f  whom  had  ascended  tiie  tribune  and 
spoken  Ibr  hours  upon  the  subject.  At 
the  latter  ehd  of  March  the  island  of 
Otafaefee  Is  stated  by  these  aecoants  to 
have  declared  itself  independent  o^ 
Knglaad.  A  red  flag  with  a  #hife  star 
in  the  upper  eoraer,  is  now  regularly 
hoisted  on  the-  pcAnt  which  B<mgaln- 
rilie  named  f'ohit  Venns. 

Tbistxn  D'AcoNHA^^By  the  arrival, 
of  ih^  JSerwicl^  Ca^uui)  i^cfffry^  £rom' 


Van.Diemen*8  Land»  we  learn  that  \% 
has  been, discdi-ered,  that  tne  Isiahd  of 
Trish|n  d*Acuiiha,  which  lies  in  south 
lat.  37.  6.  west  long.  II.  44.  aiid  which 
was  never  known  to  have  been  peo^ed 
befbre  the  year  1816,  has  now  upon  it, 
living  in  great  happiness^  twenty-two 
men  and  three  women.  The  Berwick, 
oh  her  passage  to  Van  Diemen*^  Laiid. 
sent  her  boat  ashore  on  the  25  tb  of 
March.  The  sailors  were  surprised  at 
finding  an  Englishman,  of  the  name  of 
Glass^  formeriy  a  corporal  in  the  artil- 
lery, and  the  rest  of  the  above  mentioned, 
population.  Glass  nive  so  favourable 
an  account  of  the  island^  which  is  only 
nine  miles  in  diameter^  that  it  may  be 
of  importance  to  vessels,  on  tbeir  pas- 
sage to  Van  Diemen's  land,  to  touch 
there  :  they  will  be  sure  of  a  most  fa- 
vourable reception.  There  are  on  the 
island  great  plenty  of  pigs,  goats,  pota- 
toes, cabbages,  &c.,  abundance  of  fisn^ 
and  excellent  water.  This  httle  colony 
had  at  the  time  upwards  of  80^  tons  of 
potatoes  to  dispose  of.  The  island  is 
very  fertile,  in  fact,  in  every  thing  desi- 
rable to  settlers;  and  Glass  declared 
that,  if  they  had  a  few  women  more,  the 
place  would  be  an  earthly  paradise.  He 
is  a  sort  of  governor  at  l'nstand*Acunha, 
by  appointment  of  the  rest,  on  account- 
of  his  militan'  character ;  and  he  grades 
in  a  small  schooner  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  with  the  oU  of  the  sea-elephant^ 
and  the  skins  of  the  seal,  which  they 
catch  in  great  abundance.  There  {&  a 
mountain  upon  the  island  3,500  feet  in 
height :  the  crew  of  (he  lUrwick  saw  it 
at  £e  distance  of  59  miles. 

AFRICA  AND  ITS  1SLANB9; 

Capb  of  Good  Bopb,— tVe  regret  to. 
£ind  by  the  recent  arrivals  from  the  Cape» 
that  me  condition  of  the  settlers  there 
was  most  deplorable,  and  many  of  them 
were  reduced  tu  the  last  stage  uf  wretch- 
edness, without  food,  clothing,  or  habi- 
tations. Not  only  did  the  murders  and 
robberies  of  the  savage  hords  continue 
in  various  parts  of  the  frontiers,  but  the 
failure  of  the  fourth  crop  had  been  ge« 
neral  throughout  the  settlement,  pro- 
ducing a  most  alarming  dearth  of  pro* 
vision,  and  threatening  the  remaining 
portion  uf  the  colonists  with  utter  de- 
struction. ^  Many  famihes  were  existing 
entirely  on  pampkius,  and  even  these- 
were  with  dimculty  obtained,  andsomeoC 
these  hapless  beings  had  not  tasted  meat 
for  upwards  of  three  months.  Several  of 
these  families  who  had  moved  in  a  very 
respectable  sphere  in  England,  were 
absolutely  dependent  on  ci^fiua\  charity^ 
aiui  wanderiss  ^bout  i«  »  »t8te  of  aa* 
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dity,  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  want, 
and  of  the  inhospitable  climate.  Not 
only  had  the  wheat  crop  failed,  but  that 
of  rye  also,  and  the  wealthier  class  of 
settlers  were  compelled  to  live  entirely 
on  rice,  which  was  exorbitantly  dear. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  colony,  were 
expected  at  Ullentago,  at  the  end  of 
December,  and  to  their  arrival  the  hopes 
Of  the  colonists  were  directed. 

Major  Somerset  had  returned  to  Gra- 
ham's Town  from  his  successful  cam- 
paijcn  a^nst  the  Caffires.  He  had 
brought  with  him  2000  head  of  cattle 
taken  from  Macomo's  Kraal,  and  had 
also  threatened  the  olher  chiefs  with  a 
similar  visit  unless  the  stolen  cattle  re- 
tained bv  them  were  given  up. 

The  Andromache  had  arrived  at 
Simon's  Bay  from  her  cruise  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Madagascar,  the 
details  of  which  are  by  no  means  un- 
interesting. She  arrived  at  Delagoa, 
on  the  1st  of  November,  at  which  place 
the  surveying  vessels  of  the  preceding 
year  had  suffered  so  much  from  sick- 
ness :  it  was  however  at  the  time  of  the 
Andromache's  visit,  perfectly  healthy, 
but  the  natives  were  almost  in  a  state 
of  starvation,  which  arose  chiefly  from 
their  apathy  of  disposition,  and  the  ap- 
prehensions they  were  under  from  the 
neighbouringHottentots;  the  wandering 
tribes  of  which  frequently  made  inroads 
upon  them,  carrying  off  or  dcstroving 
every  thing  they  found.  Many  of  tiie 
natives  were  living  on  roots  and  long 
grass,  and  the  whole  were  in  a  state  of 
primitive  nudity.  Though  perfectly 
docile  and  inoffensive,  they  were  pos- 
sessed of  much  low  cunning  and  covet- 
btisness,  and  are  represented  to  be  as 
barbarous  as  the  interior  tribes.  From 
the  little  intercourse  they  had  entered 
into  with  the  English,  they  had  con- 
ceived a  favourt>le  notion  of  their  cha- 
racter, -  and  were  particularly  desirous 
to  be  taken  under  the  protection  of 
our  Government,  to  ensure  which,  se- 
veral of  the  Chiefs  were  willing  to  cede 
any  portion  of  territory  for  forts  and 
ftictdries.  Their  eagerness  for  clothes 
is  stated  to  be  un^mnded,  and  care 
was  always  taken  to  fiiroish  the  back 
6r8t.  An  English  Missionary,  named 
Treadwell,  was  discovered  at  Delagoa, 
who  had  been  attacked  with  fever  and 
dysentery,  from  which  he  was  slowly 
recovering ;  he  had  been  three  months 
employed  in  the  task  of  conversion,  and 
described  the  people  as  a  tractable  race, 
having  no  idea  Of  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  who,  if  they  bad  any  form  of 
worship,  dir«cte4  it  tP  ^^  furtffithevs : 


he  had  composed  a  vocabulary,  and  had 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, but  bitterly  complained  of  the 
difliculty  of  making  the«e  people  com- 
prehend his  language,  from  their  want 
of  ideas,  a  deficiencv  also  discovered 
by  the  people  of  the  Andromache.  The 
Missionary  was  the  only  European 
there,  and  to  assist  him  in  his  herculean 
task,  the  Commodore  supplied  him  with 
eSl  the  refreshment  and  nourishment 
he  could  possibly  spare,  and  left  him 
to  his  labours. 

The  Andromache  arrived  at  Bem- 
batooka,  in  Madagascar,  on  the  29th  of 
November,andfound  that  KiogRadama, 
a  chief  of  the  interior,  had  raised  an. 
army  and  was  marchitkg  with  a  view  of 
subjugating  this  Island  toliis  authority, 
aud  also  with  an  intention  of  potting 
down  that  nefarioas  and  innuman 
practice  slavortrafBc,  and  of  substituting 
agriculture  and  commerce  in  its  stead. 
At  the  period  of  the  Andromache's  ar- 
rival. King  Adan  Saul,  of  Bembatooka, 
having  levied  a  considerable  force,  had 
advanced  to  meet  the  invader,  and  the 
hostile  armies  were  within  -  two  days 
march  of  each  other.  The  Commodore 
received  a  communication  from  King 
Radama,  soliciting  his  kind  interfer^ice 
as  mediator  between  the  parties,  aud  in 
order  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood, 

Kermitting  him  to  guarantee  to  the  in- 
abitants  of  Bembatooka,  their  lives 
and  property,  provided  th^  would  pro- 
mise allegiance  to  Radama,  aadrenuon 
at  peace  ia  their,  own  counUy,  in  whleh 
object  the  Commodore  was  successful^- 
and  they  hoisted  Radama's  flag  instead 
of  their  own,  and  sent  deputies  to 
King  Radama,  for  the  satisfaction  ot 
t)ie  conditions.  The  slave  traiffic  had 
been,  and  then  was,  carried  on  to  a 
very  cousiderable  extont;  as  there 
was  every  disposition  in.  Radama  to. 
annihilate  it,  it  was  hoped  the  above 
concession  would  check  it  in  a  ^preat 
measure ;  hut  as  to  an  entire  iextirpar 
tion  of  the  trade,  nothing  but  its  being 
declared  felony  was  expected  to  effect 
it;  an  event  however  which  the  Slave 
Piracy  Bill,  recently  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  transmitted  to  the  Unite4 
Slates  of  North  America,  for  their  con- 
currence, is  very  likely  to  bring  about. 
.  The  Andronwche  returned  to  SinuMi'^ 
Bay,  on  the  29th  of  December.  Jk 
Spanish  slave  shipi  called  the  Virgin,. of 
14  guns,  aud  with  a  crew  of  130  me% 
had  been  captured  by  the.  Baracpota, 
sloop  of  war,  she  .was  fallen  in.  with 
shortly  after  tlie  latter  left  Algoa  Bay, 
and  was  regularhr  attacked,  the  Captavi 
of  ^9  Yir^  reKi^ng  ^  f  uWni(  WtB 
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lereral  of  his  crew  were  killed;  the 
Baracoota  then  took  possessioti  of  her, 
and  foand  beti%een  three  and  four 
hundred  slaves  on  board,  which  with 
the  prize  were  carried  to  the  Cape.  We 
6lofte  our  accuiiots  from  this  Colony, 
with  the  following  extract  of  a  letter, 
dated  Bathurst,  Oct.  15. 

From  December  1820,  until  near  a  pe- 
riod of  thirty-four  months,  there  never 
fell  sotBdeDt  rain  so  as  completely  to  sa- 
turate the  earth,  or  even  to  keep  the 
streams  ruoniug.  On  Saturday  the  5th 
of  October,  a  fine  ffentle  rain  commenced, 
and  coatiniied  all  Monday :  the  two  fol- 
lowing days  we  had  seasonable  showers, 
and  every  tiling  assumed  the  most  de- 
lightful verdure  ;  the  late  sown  com  shot 
up  Inxuriantly,  and  the  more  forward  be- 
gan to  fill  ana  to  recover  from  the  previous 
drought.  Thursday  night,  however  pnived 
stormy,  and  bruuglit  heavier  i-aiu,  and  it 
appeared  evident  that  the  earth  had  bad 
its  fin,  and  could  contaifi  no  more;  in- 
deed die  little  depth  of  soil  wliich  this 
country  possesses  obliges  it  soon  to  over- 
flow, ana  on  Friday  night  we  had  melan- 
cholj  proofs  of  it :  not  only  the  streams 
were  roUing  in  torrents,  but  the  whole 
country  was  covered  with  frc^h  ones ;  my 
garden  had  suffered  a  little,  and  my  new 
embankments  had  given  way :  my  sheep 
were  dying  in  numbers;  and  my  corn 
land,  wbicn  is  situated  very  high,  had  a 
stream  running  over  it  sumcient  to  turn 
a  mill.  We  were  glad,  however,  to 
escape  so  well.  On  Saturday  it  cleared 
off,  and  we  congratulated  ourselves,  that, 
taking  every  thin^  into  coosiderntion,  our 
losses  were  so  tnvial,  and  we  resolved  to 
profit  by  the  past,  convinced  that  '  eter- 
nal sunshine  was  not  to  be  expected, 
even  in  this  colony.  On  Monday  the  wea- 
ther agsdn  altered  to  a  thick  fog,  and  then 
rain  ^  and  at  sun-set  it  began  to  thunder 
and  lighten,  and  continued,  with  scarcely 
the  least  intermission,  throughout  the 
night,  awful  in  the  extreme.  The  streams 
were  12  feet,  and  iu  one  place  140  feet 
broad,  carrying  every  thing  before  them  : 
— one-tliira  of  my  cattle  kraal  was  carried 
off,  the  embankmentlcveliedto  thegronnd. 
and  the  gardens  and  fruit-trees  washed 
awav  in  various  pkices ;'  the  potatoes  in 
the  neld  and  garden  were  furrowed  up  and 
wash^  off,  and  to-day,  as  the  torrent  has 
abated,  we  find  them  hanging  here  and 
there  m  the  bushes,  five  feet  hig^  :  in 
short,  a  more  complete  picture  of  the 
efiects  of  a  deluge  could  not  be  presented. 
Tlie  flood  was  at  its  height  a  little  after 
nine  o'clock,  and  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  fell  in  the  last  hour  was  astonish- 
ing. It  will  now  be  manifest  to  all,  what 
are  the  causes  of  the  naked  rocks  which 
intersect  the  country,  the  deep  kloofs, 
and  the  little  depth  and  want  of  fertility 
of  the  soil ;  it  b  to  these  tremendous  visi- 
tations,  which  wash  the  country  gra- 
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.  dually  away,   that  such  effects  can  be 
ascrioed. 

Sierra  Leone. — ^The  accouots  from 
Sierra  Leone  continue  to  present  pic- 
tures of  the  improving  trade  of  the  Co- 
lony, which  are  highly  gratifying.  The 
present  state  of  Sierra  Leone,  while  it 
forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  ill- 
fated,  though  benevolent  attempt  which 
was  made  in  1792  to  colonise  the  island 
of  Bulama,  illustrates  in  a  striking  man- 
ner the  soundness  of  some  of  the  views 
entertained  by  Captain  Beaver,  who  com- 
manded that  expedition.— "  As  one  uf 
the  means  that  would  inevitably  tend 
to  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade," 
says  he,  **  I  would  recommend  the  cul- 
tivation of  Africa  by  its  free  natives.  I 
know  that  those  who  choose  alway»  to 
see  the  African  character  in  its  worst 
light,  will  probably  say  the  natives  will 
never  be  induced  voluntarily  to  labour. 
As  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  Africans 
wUl  enable  me  to  judge,  I  have  no  doubt 
of  their  readily  cultivating  the  earth  for 
hire,  whenever  Europeans  will  take  the 
trouble  to  employ  them.  1  never  saw 
men  work  harder,  more  willingly,  or 
more  regularly,  generally  speaking, 
than  those  free  natives  whom  I  employ- 
ed upon  the  island  of  Bulama.  Now 
what '  effect  would  the  c.iltivatiou  of 
Africa  have  upon  its  inhabitants  ?  The 
cultivation  of  the  soil  must  necessarily 
induce  commerce ;  and  the  intercourse 
resulting  from  this  exchange,  this  bar- 
ter, this  trade,  will  and  must  soften  and 
civilise  tbe  more  barbarous  of  the  two 
parties  carrying  it  on  |  and  will  by  de- 
grees introduce  letters,  and  in  the  end 
the  Christian  religion.  Civilization  may 
for  some  time  be  confined  to  the  terri- 
tory colonised  ;  but  commerce  will  begin 
immediately  to  extend  by  little  and  little 
into  the  interior.  The  convenience  of 
a  mart  being  once  established,  and  the 
certainty  of  European  articles  being  al- 
ways to  be  found  there,  would  induce 
the  interior  traders  to  come,  instead  of 
annually,  whenever  they  had  commodi- 
ties to  sell,  which  would  keep  up,  except 
in  the  rains,  a  constant  communication 
with  the  interior.  This  constant  com- 
munication would  tend  to  civilize  all 
those  people  through  whose  territories 
it  was  carried  on ;  and  this  increased 
civilization  would  produce  additional 
security,  which  would  tend  also  to  aug- 
ment that  communication."  These  pre- 
dictions, published  nineteen  years  ago, 
are  now  every  one  of  them  literally  ac- 
complished at  Sierra  Leone  ;  and,  what  is 
most  reniarkable,  by  the  agency  (ex- 
cluding military]  of  little  more  than  a 
hundred  resident  white  persons !  Among 
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Ibe  many  lubj^  of  gr»tificatioQ  tb^Co* 
lonists  possesfrea,  was,  tbat  of  an  arrival 
at  the  latter  end  of  Jaouary  of  a  ship 
from  Dublin  at  Freetown,  for  a  cargo 
of  trine,  and  several  others  for  similar 
cargoes  were  daily  expected,  which  was 
a  convincing  proof  of  the  value  of  the 
article  becoming  more  generally  known. 
Several  more  caravans  <»  gold  merchants 
bad  arrived  at  the  Colony  from  the  in- 
terior with  tbat  precious  metal,  which 
they  bartered  for  English  goods. 

Accounts  bad  reached  Freetown  of 
the  landing  of  Mr.  Belzoui  in  the  Bight 
of  Benin,  where  he  experienced  a  slight 
attack  of  fever ;  but  feeling  himself  per- 
fectly recovered  in  a  few  days,  he  start- 
ed upon  bis  enterprise  with  every  hope 
of  ultimate  success.    This  enterprisiog 
traveller  certainly  possesses  advantages 
which  few  of  his  predecessors  enjoyed : 
and  Mrs.  Belzoni  apppirs  tP  partake  of 
her  husband's  enthusiasm.    She  is  said 
to  be  about  to  leave  Paris,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a$cending  the  Nile  to  Chendi, 
in  Nubia,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  carravan  from  tbe  west :  though 
we  think  C^ro  would  be  a  safer  and 
better  residence  for  an  English  female. 
By  the  accounts  from  (C^e  Coast 
Ci^tle,  we  learn  that  Sir  Charles  McCar- 
thy had  taken  the  field  against  the 
Asbantees,  who  were  what  they  call 
in  tbe  hush ;  that  is,  the  Asbantees  will 
not  fight  their  enemies,  but  will  keep 
in  the  bush  till  the  sickly  season  conies 
on  to  destroy  them.    Every  European 
bad  left  Cape  Coast  to  join  the  forces,, 
carrying  supplies.  &c.  The  several  sta- 
tions and  factories  on  the  coast  were 
'   '  ig  healthy,  but  the 
ly  been  very  destruc- 
u  officers  and  soldiers, 
ut  but  a  short  tim^. 
ad  died  Lieutenant^ 
ly,  and  27  soldiers  of 
i;   Lieut.  C.B.  Tor- 
5,  Midshipman,  fsou 
odore),  and  the  Rev. 
erra  Leone  had  died, 
isistant  Commissary, 
stationed  as  follows  s 
er  at  Cape  Coast,  th«t 
n  the  Bight  of  Bafre, 
LS  expected  from  Bio 

»ioN. — The  accounts 
It  state  that  the  gar- 
eujoyment  of  good 
vents  of  importance. 
3  lately. 

MEDrrERRANEAN. 
CoN8TANTiNOPL£.-7-There  has  been 
nothing  9f  jP^Pvli^  interest  'n^  tt^  }Sk^ 


^rmjitioa  from  Turkey  duruif  tbr 
mopth.  Th^  armVmepts  in  the  ajrs^iJ 
^d  along  the  channel  of  the  ^ospbo- 
rous,  continued  :  and  seepoad  to  an- 
nounce that  the  next  campaign  woi|ld 
be  ^  active  one.  It  is  ftsserted  tbfkt 
M.  Mui^gracl^y  has  made  but  little  pro- 
gress in  his  negotiation,  jsnd  it  was 
tbe  general  opinion  that  it  would  be  a 
long  time  before  the  desired  results 
were  obtained.  Reports  were  purrent 
at  Constaptinople,  whfin  the  l^si  ad- 
vices left,  thajt  the  Greeks  had  effected  a 
landing  nei^  Caraburnu,  in  Macedonia* 
No  excesses  against  the  Greeks  or 
Christians  had  disgraced  th«  Turki^ 
capital  since  the  accounts  of  last 
month. 

Smyrna^— The  Letters  from  Smynm 
state  tbat  everything  was  tranquil  there, 
and  no  renewal  of  the  former  outrages 
against  the  Greek  inhabitants  had  hap- 
pened. An  occurrence  had,  faowevery 
taken  place,  which  would,  no  doiibt^ 
be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary  of  State,  It  appears 
tbat  tor  some  cause  or  other  tlus  Pasha 
of  Smyrna  having  oiMiered  Mr.  E|ia 
Balif  a  very  resp^otable  Gne^ek  mer- 
chant, residing  in  Smyrna,  to  be  ar- 
rested, the  Utier  took  vefiige  on  hoard 
an  English  merchant  sh^>.  Under 
these  circumsjtances  it  is  said  the  Bri- 
tish Consul  demanded  from  the  c^ptaio 
tjiat  he  should  give  up  the  Greek  mer- 
diant  to  his  enemies.  This  the  captain 
refused  to  comply  with,  though  thrice 
demanded,  and  declared  bis  resolution 
not  to  surrender  the  unfortnnate  Greek 
so  lon^  as  he  coulA  afford  him  the 
protection  of  ^e  English  flag.  The 
captain  went  on  shore  to  remonstrate 
with  the  Consul,  but  the  latter  caused 
him  to  be  arrested  at  the  eonsuiate,  and 
kept  in  confinement  Jamaiaries  were 
then  directed  to  proceed  on  board  tbe 
vessel,  and  Mr.  Bali  was  forcibly  taken 
from  under  the  orotection  of  the  Eni*- 
lish  dag;  but  fortunately  one  of  hi3 
Majesty's  frigates  got  information  of 
the  transaction,  and  detpatched  a  gal- 
ley well  armed  after  the  boat  which  was 
conducting  the  Greek  prisoner  to  the 
shore.  Happily  the  gjalley  overbauled 
the  boat  b^ore  she  reached  her  des- 
tination, and  carried  Mr.  Bali  on  board 
his  Majesty's  frigate.  The  Hon.  Captain 
Spencer,  the  commander,  afterwards 
sent  a  message  to  tbe  Consul  demanding 
the  release  dt  the  captain  from  confine- 
ment, which  order,  according  to  the 
accounts  received,  the  Consul  dedin^d 
to  comply  with.  Captain  Spencer  him- 
self, with  his  officers  and  a  narty  of 
i»ft4iies,^%n  |irof;ee<}e4  \»  pie  tmr 
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STiIat^  kod  fordbfy  brotirht  ft#a^  ibt 
masU^  of  tli^  merchant  ship. 

OoBS9A.-:^<rhe  ^vit^h  tram  Odessa 
stitte  that  ho  f^ars  were  entertained 
th^rt  of  ahy  hostilities  taking  place 
between  llnssia  aiid  Tnrkej,  and  add 
ihst  a  considerable  nart  of  the  Russian 
armt,  assembled  between  the  banks  at 
tiie  Netoter  and  the  confines  of  Moldavia 
had  either  beeh  Withdrawn  or  dismissed. 
'Ho  notisual  preparations  ^ere  makings 
flAd  liO  ina^2ines  of  provisions  were 
forminif.  Trade  remained  dull,  and  (he 
estchan^  had  tdt  undergone  any  mate- 
rial alteration. 

EdrPT.— Rtioiotara  were  eurriBnt  du- 
ring  th0  earW  psurt  of  the  month,  thaC 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  Mahomed  Ali,  bad 
deelartd  hinself  independent  of  tfatf 
Porte.  Svbsequent  aecountsi  howereri 
make  no  mention  of  this;  erentj  and 
therelDreitb  but  fair  to  consider  it  as 
at  least  premature.  From  aB  the  ae- 
counts  of  late  racdred  there  can,  liow- 
eTer»b^  but  little  doubt  tbstt  the  Pacha 
baa  been,  for  tome  time,  meditating  thb 
step.  About  cigkteeo  months  since  he 
imported  upwards  of  100,000  stand  of 
anos,  ehiedj  of  Bnglvh  maaufiactttfe, 
with  larve  supplies  of  ordnanca  stores, 
Ac ;  be  nad  also  the  chief  of  the  Drnset 
midar  his  piotection'at  Cairo^  and  was^ 
through  his  inOueace,  enlis^ng  the  Arabe 
of  the  eovmtiy,  and  forming  them  into 
corps*  They  are  tiia  bratest  pemile  of 
Egypt,  and  the  lata  fimperor  of  rirauee 
could  nenrer  prevail  upon  tiiem  to  Joiii 
bis  standards  The  Pashabas  some  bat- 
talkms  foraaed  of  the  hutfbandmen  (firi* 
laJu)  of  £|grpt;  He  baa  alio  an  excel- 
lent  printing  eatablisbment^  conductad 
by  Greeks^  lh>m  wbidi  be  has  issued 
•etveral  boolia  in  Turkish  and  Italiaa» 
Ha  has  afine  cannon  fouadty ,  and  make* 
excellent  powdery  and  is  extremeW  par«- 
tial  to  the  English.  Hb  fautructkms  to 
tbeGcnremors  of  Egypt  a^,^  be  par- 
ticular.in  their  attention  aiid  assistancg 
to  an  trarellers  of  that  natkm.  Hia 
chief  agents  aire  Messrs;  Briggs  and  Co.| 
who  lunre  great  influence  over  liim^  and 
biaad^acr  is  an  Armenian,  (Mn  Bog-^ 
has)  who  acts  as  his  Secretary  and 
TMmalator.  Mr.  Salt,  the  Englbh  Con^ 
salmis  on  ^le  most  friendly  footing  with 
the  Pasha  f  and  as  a  proof  of  it  he  has 
nerer  been  obligM  to  rit^  up  any  pcr- 
aoawbdbas  taken  ntv^t  under  his  flag 
for  protadtion,  although  they  hare  been 
demanded^  partieularfy  some  Christians 
who  hadr49idered  themselves  obnoxious^ 
and  embraced  the  Mahometan  religion^ 
The  successor  to  the  present  Pasha  will 
be  hit  s(m>  Ibranim  Pasha^  who  is  (aid  to 


be  ft  bigot,  ahd  atclrse  to  Christians. 
The  Porte  has  made  hhn  of  equal  rank 
with  his  father,  in  otder  to  create  jea- 
lousy. Should  the  latter  be  taken  ofl", 
the  country  will  fall  into  great  anarchy  1 
but  if  Mahomed  Ali  lives,  Egypt  pro- 
iulses  to  attain  its  former  greatness. 
The  Pasha  has  lately  turned  much  of  his 
ftttention  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and 
the  great  et portation  of  that  article  is  a 
proof  of  his  correct  views.  He  has  also 
eultivated  indigo,  sugar,  and  opium,  for 
which  purpose  ne  has  had  natives  from 
India;  he  has  also  large  plantations 
of  mulberry  trees,  which  promise  to  suc- 
ceed in  aiding  the  production  of  silk. 
The  E^tian  cotton  is  proved  to  be  of 
a  superior  quality,  and  in  England  it  has 
fetched  a  price  much  higher  than  any 
imported  from  the  east  or  west,  having 
only  been  equalled  by  that  from  the 
tJnited  States,  known  under  the  name 
of  Sea  Island,  Georgia.  Indeed  so  im- 
portant has  the  importation  of  this  cot-^ 
ton  been  considered  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment, that  two  geutlemen  have  Visit- 
ed L4ver[H>ol  to  survey  the  proper  place 
Where  lazarettos  may  be  erected,  in 
consequence  of  a  petition  froln  that 
town,  stating  their  fear  of  contagion 
firom  its  importation. 

Letters  from  Cairo,  dated  February 
10,  state  that  Mohammed  All  Pasha 
had  been  nominated  by  the  Sublime 
Porte,  commander  in  chief  of  an  expedi- 
tion i4»t^inst  the  Morea.  He  was  expect- 
ed to  be  there  in  May  with  20,000  troops* 
30,000  men  are  said  to  be  trair  ed  to 
arms  in  thai  country,  in  a  manner  equal 
to  European  troops. 

Greeck. — Several  numbers  ot  %  Ro- 
maic Journal,  published  at  Mis-jolon- 
ghi,  under  the  title  of  the  Greek  Chro- 
nicle, have  come  to  hand.  The  last  of 
the  series  extends  only  to  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  therefore  supplies  us  with 
little  information  on  tJie  state  of  Greece 
which  had  not  previously  reached  us. 
through  other  channels.  The  very  ap- 
pearance,  however,  of  a  newspaper  m 
such  a  quarter,  at  such  a  time,  and  in 
such  a  langus^^e.  Is  not  without  its  in-* 
terest;  recording,  as  it  does,  the  noble 
exploits  of  a  people  recovering  their  inde« 
peudence  after  ages  of  oppression, — ad- 
dressed to  the  descendants  df  those, 
whose  journalists  were  Thucydides  and 
Xenophon. — and  composed  m  a  dialect 
whichi  with  some  variations  of  grammar 
and  construction,  was  spoken  by  Homer 
and  Plato.  The  contents  of  the  two  last 
numbers,  likewise,  are  somewhat  curi- 
ous. That  of  the  6th  of  February  gives 
us  an  eloquent  address  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  three  islands.    Hydra, 
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Spezzia,  and  tspara,  to  all  the  Greeks. 
**  We  know  well,"  say  these  brave  meo, 
<'  that  when  a  Christian  is  called  to  fight 
for  his  faith, — when  a  patriot  struggles 
for  his  country,  every  thing  else  is  re- 
garded as  insignificant/*  They  then 
call  to  mind,  that  in  the  last  three  years 
they  have  sacrificed  their  property— ex- 
posed their  lives — and  shed  their  blood 
for  the  general  freedom,  without  meet- 
ing with  adequate  support  from  the  rest 
of  the  nation.  This  address  is  so  curious, 
that  we  regret  our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  pve  it  entire.  Witli  some  discus- 
sions by  the  Editor  on  a  criminal  code, 
and  an  account  of  the  sudden  illness 
and  rapid  recovery  <>f  Lord  Byron,  this 
number  concludes.  The  number  of  the 
9th  of  February  contains  an  extract 
from  the  speech  of  the  American  Presi- 
dent,  received  by  GaUgnanVs  Messenger , 
where  the  part  which  refers  to  the 
Greek  contest  and  cause  is  particularly 
piinted  out  to  the  sympathy  and  grati- 
tude of  the  Greek  Patriots.  This  paper 
concludes  with  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  meeting  at  Cambridge,  to 
receive  subscriptions  in|  favour  of  the 
Greeks. 

Lietters  have  been  received  from  ^is- 
solonghi  of  the  4th  (16th)  February, 
which  state  that  the  utmost  harmony 
and  union  continued  to  prevail  amongst 
the  Chiefs  assembled  there,  and  that 
the  soldiers  and  officers  observed  the 
strictest  discipline.  The  military  force 
consisted  of  3000  soldiers,  amongst 
whom  were  600  Sullots,  and  their  pay 
was  30  piastres  roqpthly.  Liord  Byron, 
who  had  assumed  the  Grecian  uniform, 
with  1000  men,  raised  from  his  own 
means,  in  addition  to  the  above  3000 
men,  and  the  600  Sullots,  under  the 
c  >mmand  of  Constantine  Biotzaris,  was 
at  this  date  about  to  attack  Lepanto, 
which  it  was  generally  supposed  could 
not  long  resist  this  large  reinforcement 
to  the  troops  previously  in  front  of  the 
two  castles.  After  their  reduction,  the 
castle  of  Patras  would  attract  their  at- 
tention, and  fh>m  the  known  weakness 
of  the  garrison,  it  was  not  supposed  that 
it  could  resist  a  regular  siege  many 
days.  There  was  a  manufactorv  of 
cannon,  balls,  and  gun-powder,  at  Mis* 
tfo^.onghl,  which  rendered  all  these  ne- 
cessaries of  war  plentiful.  On  the  15th 
of  February  an  express  arrived  from  the 
Morea,  announcing  that  the  fortress  of 
Cavoni  had  surrendered  to  the  Greeks. 
The  Archimandrite,  P.  Plcsser,  having 
previously  threatened  to  storm  it,  un- 
less it  surrendered  at  discretion.  Orders 
had  also  been  given  that  the  Greek  ves- 
sels ihould  sail  to  cruise  off  the  Darda- 


nelles, and  to  prevent  the  Turkish  fleet 
from  coming  into  the  Archipelago. 

Greek  Islands.*— According  to  the 
most  recent  commercial  news  from  the 
Ionian  Islands,  the  Egyptian  squadroDy 
underthe  command  of  Ismael  Gibralrar, 
has  re-appeared  in  the  Archipelago, 
and  has  attacked  some  Greek  vessels, 
one  of  which  only  has  been  taken.  This 
event,  which  is  given  as  certain,  proves 
how  unfounded  is  the  report  that  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt  has  declared  against  the 
Porte.  What  also  refutes  the  report  b, 
that  the  Pasha  has  sent  new  reinforce- 
ments to  the  isle  of  Candia. 

Considerable  bodies  of  troops  have 
begun  to  march  in  Macedonia,  who  are 
to  move  on  Tbessaly  by  Betoglia,  under 
the  Pasha  of  Widden.  Thenumbers  (pro- 
bably exaggenrtcd)  arc  said  to  be  30,000. 
We  receiv«l,  from  another  quarter,  the 
interesting  news  that  the  troops  assem- 
bled near  Adrianople  are  under  new 
orders  to  march,  not  to  'i'hcssaly,  but 
on  the  Danube,  which  again  proves  the 
jealousy  of  the  Porte  towards  Russia. 
H  is  asserted  that  the  negotiations  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Albanians  are  again 
broken  off. 

Malta. — Letters  from  Malta  state 
that  the  report  of  tlie  appointment  of 
the  Marquess  of  Hastings  to  the  Go- 
verik>r8hip  of  that  Island,  had  arrived 
by  the  way  of  Marseilles  on  the  13th 
of  March,  and  that  it  had  been  received 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  particu- 
larly as  the  command  had  been  made 
distinct  from  that  over  the  Ionian 
Islands.  From  the  acknowledged  abi- 
lities of  his  Lordship,  when  applied 
exdusivtly  to  the  interests  of  that  im- 
portant lAand,  uMich  good  was  look^ 
ed  for,  and  the  merchants,  in  particular, 
expected,  that  by  the  abEUidonment  of 
many  absurd  regulations  now  prac- 
tised, their  trade  would  be  much  be- 
nefited; for  the  Com  Trade  and  the 
Quarantine  Laws  in  Malu  require  a 
thorough  reformation,  without  which, 
commerce  can  neither  be  extensive  oor 
prosperous.  On  the  22d  March,  At 
Cambrian  frigate  arrived  at  Malta  from 
off  Algiers.  Nothing  of  importance 
had  occurred,  if  we  except  the  move* 
Bients  of  the  different  ships  of  war-  to 
and  from  Algiers;  The  Sardinian  ves- 
sel, Mary,  from  Leghorn  to  Algiers,  bad 
been  taken  by  a  British  ship  of  war, 
and  sent  into  Malta ;  she  had  a  dia- 
mond crown  on  board  for  tht  Dey. 

loMiAN  Islands.  —  A  private  letter 
from  Nuremburg^  dated  April  20,  states 
that  the  Porte  had  received  an  intima- 
tioQ  through  »  foreign  personsge  (pro* 
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Vably  the  French  Charge  d'Affaires)^  of 
the  instructions  g^ven  by  the  British' 
Coveniment  to  the  new  Governor  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  that  the  Turkish 
Minister  had  signified  to  Lord  Strang- 
ford  that  the  Sultan  fdt  great  dissatis- 
faction at  finding  them  so.  favourable  to 
the  Greeks. 

Zantb.— A  letter  from  Zante,  dated 
March  13,  announces  the  capture  of  Co- 
ron,  the  last  bulwark  of  the  Turks  in  the 
south  of  the  Mdrea.  This  town  was  carried 
by  storm  by  the  Greeks  under  the  com-' 
roand  of  au  ecclesiastic,  the  archiman- 
drite,  Zerbino,  who  had  arrived  in  De- 
cember, from  the  Russian  town  of  Ta- 
fifanroch'  with  a  large  sum  of  money, 
which  enabled  him  to  equip  a  body  of 
volunteers.  He  theu  secretly  collected 
ladders,  and  prufitiog  by  the  security  of 
a  very  dark  ni^ht,  scaled  the  ramparts 
and  surprised  the  garrison.  The  occu- 
pation of  the  town  and  castie  of  Arta,  by 
CoustantineBozzaris,  is  also  confirmed. 
Lord  Byron  and  Colonel  Stanhope  were 
still  at  Missolonghi  superintending  the 
preparations  for  the  siege  of  Lepanto. 
The  declaration  of  war  made  by  Eng- 
land arainst  Algiers  operated  as  a 
powerful  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
Greeks,  as  the  Grand-  SeigDor  had 
scarcely  any  other  sailors  left  than  those 
belonging  to  the  states  of  Barbary. 

Corfu. — ^A  letter  from  Corfu,  reports 
Uie  surrender  of  Coron  to  the  Greeks, 
on  the  ISthof  March^  and  a  confirmation 
of  the  taking  of  the  outwork  of  LqNinto, 
on  which  occasion  the  Kngliah  Officers 
of  Engineers,  who  are  gone  to  the.  asr 
sistance  of  the  Greeks^  particularly  dis- 
tinguished thems^ves.  Lord  Byron  had 
returned  from  Tripolizza  to  Missolon- 
ghi, and  had  been  every  where  received 
with  great,  honour. 

An  embargo  had  been  lidd  on  all  Bri* 
tish  and  Ionian  vessels,  on  account 
of  an  Algerine  squadron  having  ap- 
peared in  those  seas. 

Santa  Maura. — Letters  received  from 
the  Island  uf  Santa  Maura  state  that,  on 
the  21st  of  February,  a  violent  shock  of 
8B  earth<|Uake  was  felt  there  about  eight 
o^dock  in  the  evening.  It  produced  the 
greatest  consternation.  Several  build- 
ings were  much  injured,  and  a  bridge 
broken  down ;  two  females  were  wonnd- 
ed»  but  no  lives  were  lost. 

Lord  By  RON.— On  the  15th  of  Febru- 
ary, Lord  Byron,  who  is  still  in  Greece, 
was  attacked  by  a  nervous  convulsive 
fiit,  |the  consequence  of  great  excite- 
ment i  which  was  dangerous  while  it 
lasted,  but  which  left  no  other  effect 
tiiaa  excessive  ift^ess.   But  letters 


have  since  been  received  xiated  Misso^ 
lon^i,  March  16;  and  at  thitt  period  bis 
Lordship  had  perfectly  recovered  from 
his  leyere  indispostion,  and  was  taking 
^n  active  part  in  the  aflfairs  of  Greece. 
We  are  happy  to  state  that  his  Lord- 
ship writes  in  the  most  glowing  terms 
of  tlie  fair  prospects  of  ^e  Greek  cause, 
and  cautions  his  friends  against  attach- 
ing any  credit  to  the  disagreeable  ac- 
counts which  have  been  published  in 
the  English  Papers.  Atthed&teof  these 
papers  no  intelligence  had  been  received 
of  the  fall  of  Lepanto  or  Patras  ;  but, 
from  the  extent  of  the  preparations 
made  for  ^e  storming  of  those  fortres- 
ses, Uttle  doobt  was  entertained  of  the 
result. 

Algiers. — Nothing  of  any  material 
interest  has  been  reeeived  from  Algiers, 
Admiral  H.  B.  Neale  had  been  off  that 
port  in  the  Revenge,  with  five  frigates, 
out  the  Dey  had  refused  to  treat,  and 
was  making  preparations  to  sustain  a 
bombardment,  ior  which  purpose  he 
had  dismantled  t)ie  vessels  of  war  which 
were  in  the  Bay,  and  had  drawn  them 
nnder  the  mole.  He  had  also  com* 
manded  an  immense  number  of  troops 
from  the  interior  to  man  the  fortresses. 
The  British  fprce  in  those  parts  con- 
sisted of  seven  frigates,  five  of  which 
blockaded  Algiers,  and  two  Bona.  An 
Algerine  vessel  had  been  captured  and 
sent  into  Bona.  The  Dutoh  squadron 
was  pruizing.  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mahon. 

Letters  have  been  received  from  Le- 
ghopa  and  Genoa  in  twelve  days.  Thev 
state  that  our  shipping  proceed  to  their 
destinations  without  meeting  any  of  the 
Algerine  cruisers,  as  the  coast  was 
strictly  blockaded  by  the  English  squa- 
dron. There  is  no  political  infonnation 
from  thie  above  places. 

Letters  from  Paris,  state  that  Sir  H. 
B.  Neale  had  arrived  in  the  Revenge 
man-of-war  at  Marseilles.  All  negotia- 
tions with  the  Dey  of  Algiers  had  fail- 
ed; the  port  was  strictly  blockaded. 

Oran.— Soiiie  arrivals  fit  Gibraltar 
from  Oran  had  taken  place,  among 
which  was  a  vessel  which  had  been  un- 
der sequestration  b^r  the  Algeriues.  It 
seems  that  the  British  Consul',  having 
been  arrested,  sent  an  ei^press  to  Alters 
to  the  American  Consul,  for  whptn  he 
was  also  acting  as  deputy,  who  imme- 
diately demanded  his  release,  which  was 
acceded  to  by  the  Dey,  and  nermission 
sent  him  to  ouit  the  place  if  he  liked, 
and  remove  his  property,  under  which 
Istter  condition  the  yess^wjss  giirenup. 
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Tbef^  dad  bMn  a  ibAng'ai  die  iiA* 
lives  ill  Gran,  dndutt  the  Tttrki,  rn  the 
berinninf  of  Miitch>  Imt  it  was  quel' 
le<L  and  the  rindeaden  put  to  death. 

Kona.  we 

]  had  Seen 

c  tiad  cap- 

i  ind  from 

J  1  account 

c  rhe  Brit- 

i  h  all  hia 

{  i,  and  had 

Tanoiers.— A  letter  from  Tanners^ 
dated  MaKh  21^  states  that  Ban  Y'Show^ 
the.  chief  of  the  province  of  Garb,  has 
had  an  eng^a^ment  with  one  of  the 
marauding  tribes  of  his  district,  in 
which  hk  lost  thirty  men.  Mbley  Seid 
has  given  up  the  sie^  df  Meqiiinez,  and 
^ne  to  Tamlet.  having,  \i  is  said,  se- 
cured in  the  Atlas  Mountains  a  safe 
plate  of  retreat ;  while  the  Gbvembi' 
of  the  Black  Honclaya,  at  Mequidez, 
has  sent  to  th^  Emperor  a  considerable 
r^mlttatice  fh>m  the  treasury  at  that 
place.  One  of  the  Berribber  tribes  has 
also  Submitted  to  tafe  Emperor,  sending^ 
their  Wottien  as  hostages  to  Fte. 

Gibraltar. — Letters  from  Gibraltar 
siate  tliat  the  Ring  of  Spain  had  sranted 
an  exclusive  privilege  to  the  Gnadal- 
quiver  Company  to  import  British  ma-x 
nufactured  goods,  upon  payment  of  a 
iiutf  of  25  per  cent. 

General  Alava,  the  Constitutionai 
refugee,  was  at  Gibraltar  when  the  last 
atcounhi  came  awa^. 

WEST  INDIES* 
JAnAlcA.-^Advices   hate   bten    re- 
ceived fhmi  Jamaiea  to  the  9ih  March,- 
bttt  their  contents  are  of  no  import- 
ane*  ;  the  duly  article  of  itdvlflty  bfeing" 


an  accottnt  ^bf  uic  xrial  m  ioiif6  cn  ww 
slaves  concerliM  in  fhe  late  conS|4ra^. 
Nothing  of  ilny  inter^  has  b^h  re- 
ceived from  aiiy  of  thfe  West  Iri^a 
Islands  dnrlng  the  last  few  weeks 
compal«d  wHh  the  acirolutts  received 
the   two   or   lihree  pr^ciMllng 


Demerara.— The  late  accounts  £roar 
Demerara  are  by  no  means  of  a  fa- 
vourable description,  the  situation  of 
that  colony  oeing  represented  .as  truly 
deplorable.  A  number  of  publications . 
inciting  the  slaves  to  revolt,  are  said 
tf}  have,  been  recently  received  there 
from  England,  introduced  into  l3ie 
colony,  and  recently  circulated  among- 
the  slaves :  an  assertion,  however,  un- 
supported by  any  proof.  The  removal 
of  the  Governor,  and  the  withdrawing 
of  Colonel  Leahy  and  his  troops,  waa 
thought  by  the  well-vishers  of  ihe 
colony  as  likely  to  occasion  a  renewal 
of  the  disturbance,  as  the  Negroes 
would  be  led  to  believe  the  conduct  of 
those  officers  during  the  revolt  had 
displeased  the  government  at  home.. 

Extract  from  the  Demerara  Gaa.  Feb. 
27  :  '<  Pominica  is  in  confusion  and  up- 
roar. The  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who 
dissolved  the  llouse  of  Assembly  a  short 
time  ago,  has  rei'used  to  issue  any  new 
writs  ^fbr  the  re-election  of  Members, 
uhtil  his  Majesty's  pleasure  be  known 
regarding  the  issue  between  them.^' 

.  Trimidao.— Aoeotmts  received  frooi 
Trkildad,  by  the  Jamaica  mail^  stat« 
that  an  intended  insiirre<*tion  had  beeH 
disootered  among  the  Negroto  by  the 
evidenire  of  one  df  the  cdnspifatora. 
Meastires  had  been  taken  to  defeat 
their  purpbsed  Hslng ;  and  when  the 
accounts  left,  the  IslfKid  Was  compa- 
ratitely  traAqdilj 


nOUB  INtELLIGBNCB. 


Commander  in  Chirp  in  India.— The 
g  return  of  Sir  Edward  Pavet  is  now  con- 
V  sidered  tertain ;  and  H  is  already  said^ 
i  Uiat  he  will  be  appointed  Governor  oi 
17  the  Royal  Militaiy  College^  in  England. 
t  The  Earl  6f  Daihousie>  has  been  named 
e  as  the  new  Commander  in  Chief;  but 
:  nothing  official  has  yet  transpired  ea 
a     this  subject. 

Governor  OF  Bom BAY.-^We  under- 

8     s^nd  there  have  been  warm  cootentipni 

r    between  the  Court  of  Directors  Und  hif 

I    Majesty's  Ministers^  on  the  subject  of 

the  appointment  to  this  poet  ^irThomas 
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^ro  fpqiAf  lionM  ffom  MudtUB,  and 
r.  HpUpsippc^  gpm  ttom  Bombay  to 
I  bjs  place.    Sir  John  Malcohii.  who 


fill  t^  ^_..       ^„    ,.«.    «.«vv«M,   WMM 

has  loi^  looked  to  a  Goveroonhip  'm 

Indif ,  IS  6ai4  tP  have  been  Dominated 

I7  the  IKrectora,  wbi]e  Blinistert  in- 

suted  on  tbe  preference  beings  given  to 

Mr.  {^u^bingtoQ^  of  tbe  Treaaiiry,  ivbo 

was  formerly  a  Civil  Servant  on  tbe 

Madras    Establisbment ;     Sir    Jobn's 

daims  are  certalply^  powerful,  altho]ag^h 

g  reason 

lOt  make 

ovemor  j 

inown  in 

more  po- 

and  tbe 

le  power 

e  Minis- 

lilj    and 

strongest 

srtain  o{ 

— On^ 

re  at  tbe 

irpose  of 

[uestion ; 

0  Parlia- 

,  for  tbe 

le  Act  of 

bicb  tbe 

;ed  from 

'     .       -  ,  .    ci*y  ^  * 

writer,  any  jperson  wbotbali  noj  bave 

resided  durmr  fouf  terms  at  Haaley- 

bmty  College/'    Tbe  question  was  pe* 

8  272, 

at>be 
I  of  six 


illiam 
oney. 
Petty 
Ation. 
closed 
,  wbo 
ion— 


*q. 


ectors 
wben 
luna- 
deputy 
satipn 
g  tb^ 

last  vear. 
It  bad  bfeeo  confidently  expected  tbat 

the  House  X^t  would  bave  beei^  joppoaed. 

I^y  son»i^  pew  cai^4MUtes  i  but  tbis  in- 

tentiop,  wb^  9^^f  tiOf  wMi^Yf^ 


rfu^y  £^Uted,  was  g^roi  up,  ^m  rt»^ 
parociily  cause  we  Vpow  not,  but 
most  probably  from  an  apprebension 
tbat  tbe  commned  interests  of  tbe  Qi- 
rcctors  to  preserve  to  tbeir  own  body 
tbis  privilege  of  certain  succession » 
were  Sucb  as  few  individuals  could  bope 
to  oppose  with  success. 

Oriental  Club.— In  addition  to  tbe 
Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  wbicb 
is  intended  principally  to  bring  men  of 
science  and  research  together,  mere  has 
been  just  instituted  an  Oriental  Club, 
for  tbe  purpose  of  forming  a  point  of 
union  to  persons  connected  with  the 
East,  without  reference  to  Literature  or 
Research.  The  Duke  pf  Wellington 
is  named  as  President;  and  many  per- 
sons of  rank  have  already  joined  tbe 
Club.  Tbe  foUowiag  is  the  Prospectus 
oif  tbe  Institution : — 

Prospectus, 
.  Hie  Oriental  dub  win  be  establiabed  at 
a  bouse  in  a  convenient  situation. 

The  utmost  economy  will  be  observe^,  in 
the  whole  establishment,  and  the  snbsoip- 
tion  for  its  foundation  and  support  shall 
not  exceed  fifteen  pounds  entrance,  and 
sixpouj^ds  Dftr  annum* 
Tiiere  wftt  be  a  cQmi^odious  reading 
rooqi,  with  newspapers  and  periodical pub- 
lications,  and  it  will  be  a  particular  ooject 
to  have  those  from  every  quarter  of  the 
East  up  to  the  latest  dates.  A  library  will 
be  gradually  formed,  chiefly  of  works  on- 
Oriental  Sttojects. 

The  coffee-room  of  tbe  dub  will  be 
established  on  tbe  most  economical  prin- 
dples,  s^ilar  to  those  of  the  United  Ser- 
vice and  Union. 

There  ynVL  be  occasional  bouse  dinners. 

The  qualifications  for  members  of  this 
club  are,  havingbeen  resident  or  employed 
in  tbe  public  service  of  His  Majesty,  or 
the  East-India  Company,  in  &ny  part  of 
the  East— belonging  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Sodety— being  officially  connected  with 
the  aoministration  of  our  Eastern  Go- 
vernments abroad  or  at  home. 

The  objects  of  the  esrablishmeat  are» 
First :  to  give  to  persons  wbo  have  been 
long  resident  abroad,  the  means  of  enter- 
ing, on  theu*  retuni,  into  a  society  where 
they  wUl  m)$  only  associate  daily  with  those 
they  bare  before  knowp,  but  nave  an  op- 
portunity of  Ujrjmpg  acquaintance  and 
connexions  in  their  own  country.  Se^- 
condly :  to  give  to  those  who  have  resided 
or  served  abroad,  the  easy  means  of  meet- 
ing oM  friends,  and  of  Keeping  up  thdr 
knowledge  of  the  actual  state  ofoiir  East- 
em  empire,  by  personal  intercourse  and 
Ariendship  witb  those  recently  returned 
from  scenes  in  which  they  have  once  acted. 
Thirdly  .*  giring  to  alt  persons  wbo.  are  eo- 
VifitmiB  ofinformation,  regarding  the  past 
and  present  wi^Ufm  fllt&ip  liM\,U>mm 
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who  are  ottdally  connected  iiHth  our  Go* 
▼emments  abroad^  and  to  all  persons  who 
are  desirous  of  improving  their  knowledge 
and  strengthening  tlieir  personal  ties  with 
that  quarter,  additional  means  of  accom- 
plishing these  ends. 

Th^  firitish  empire  in  the  East  is  now 
so  extensive,  and  the  persons,  connected 
with  it  so  numerous,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  an  institution  where  they  may 
meet  on  a  footing  of  social  intercourse, 
seems  particular^  desirable.  It  is  the 
chief  ODJect  of  the  Oriental  dub  to  pro- 
mote that  intercourse,  and  to  maintsun 
and  improve  the  principle  so  happily  esta- 
blished by  the  tormation  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  of  assodatine  as  much  as 
possible  those  who  have  resided  or  served 
in  the  East,  with  persons  Who,  from  any 
deiuse,  take  an  interest  in  that  quarter  of 
theglobe. 

That  the  members  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Sodety,  the  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay, 
India,  uid  China  dubs,  be  invited  to  jom 
the  Oriental  club  as  original  members.  • 

That  all  persons  who  have  served  the 
King,  or  Company:  in  the  East,  who  hs^e 
resided  or  travelled,  or  whose  oflicial  si- 
tuations connect  them  with  that  quarter 
of  the  globe,  be  considered  eligible  to  be- 
come members. 

That  the  committee  have  the  power  of 
electing  any  candidate  as  an  original  mem- 
ber, who  may  be  eligible  as  above,  until 
ihe  number  of  four  hundred  i^all  be  com- 
pleted, such  candidate  being  recommended 
by  three  of  the  present  committee,  one  on 
personal  knowledge. 

That  as  soon  as  the  names  of  four  hun- 
dred members  shall  have  been  enrolled,  a 
general  meetiuR  be  called  to  arrant^  the 
permanent  establishment  of  the  duo. 

It  is  at  present  intended  that  the  num- 
ber of  members  shall  not  exceed  six  hun- 
dred. 

EXCHANOBS  OF  POSSESSIONS  IN  InDIA. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
29th  of  March,  Mr.  Hume  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  respecting  a  trea^r  between 
England  and  the  Netherlands,  relative 
to  the  mutual  exchange  of  certain  pos- 
sessions of  the  Continent  of  India  and 
the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Mr.  Wynn  admitted  the  treaty,  but 
as  it  could  not  be  ratified  until  the 
meeting  of  the  States  General,  it  could 
not  be  laid  on  the  table.  By  that  treaty 
Ijie  Island  of  Sincapore  and  some  other 
ports  of  Malacca,  were  ceded  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  in  asking  the 

auestion,  be  was  induced  by  a  rumour 
lat  tiie  settlement  of  Bencoolen  was 
about  to  be  given  up,  without  any  rela- 
tion to  those  interests  which  grew  up 
mMUr  Britiab  protection. 


Mr.  Wynn  said,  that  without  goinr 
into  a  question  which  the  House  would 
see  was  premature,  he  would  only  as- 
sure the  Honourable  Member,  that 
every  attention  and  regard  had  i>een 
paid  on  the  treaty  alluded  to,  to  the 
interests  mentioned  by  him. 
^  New  South  Wales  Company. — 
Among  the  new  projects  recently  started, 
is  one  for  the  improvement  of  New  Sooth 
Wales  and  the  adjoining  colony  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  It  differs  fix>m  those 
already  in  circulation  in  one  re&pect#  in- 
asmuch as  the  projectors  do  not  invite 
participation  by  the  public  at  large ;  but 
the  originators,  though  very  few  in  num- 
ber, think  the  future  prospect  so  invii-* 
ing,  that  they  advance  the  whole  of  the 
capital  requisite,  and  take  the  whole  of 
the  risk  upon  themselves.  The  princi- 
pal objects  in  view  are  the  obtaining 
from  Government  a  grant  of  a  million  of 
acres  of  land  in  Npw  South  Wales,  to  be 
applied  principally  to  the  improvement 
in  the  growth  of  wool.  It  is  found  that 
thfe  climate  of  New  South  Wales  is  "pe- 
culiarly favourable  to  this  purpose,  and 
the  stock  of  sheep  with  which  the  new 
CTant  is  to  be  peopled,  will  be  procured 
from  the  more  approved  among  the  Spa- 
nish, EugDsh,  Merino»  and  German 
breeds.  In  the  new  adventure  is  also  in- 
cluded the  establishment  of  banks,  the 
erection  of  public  buildings,  and  other 
objects  deemed  essential  to  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  colony.  It  is .  admitted  that  a 
powerful  impulse  mav  be  given  by  means 
of  this  Company  to  the  progress  in  civi- 
lization, general  improvexnent,  and  hap- 
piness of  New  South  Wales,  and  not  the 
shadow  of  an  imputation  can  be  cast  on 
the  individuals  who  employ  their  know- 
ledge and  industry,  and  advance  their 
capital  to  the  attainment  of  this  end  ; 
but  the  public  at  large,  and  particularly 
those  merchants  who  already  carry  on 
trade  with  the  colonies  in  question,  have 
a  right  to  inquire,  through  what  influ- 
ence or.  representations  the  preference 
has  been  given,  and  unusual  privileges 
obtained.  This  information  can  only  be 
procured  by  questions  to  ministers  in 
Parliament.  .  They  may  be  answered 
satisi^torily,  and  the  Government  may 
prove  to  have  acted  only  to  the  best  of 
their  means  for  effecting  a  great  and  de- 
cided improvement  in  a  valuable  colony  ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  clearly  made  out  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  that 
the  conductors  have  not  been  selected 
for  the  sake  of  their  parliamentary  in- 
fluence, or  for  any  corrupt  motive  what- 
ever ;  and  that  the  transaction  does  not 
in  any  degree  deserve  to  be  characterised 
by  the  odious  name  of  a  job. 
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Caps  of  Good  Hopb.— The  tubscrip- 
tkm  for  the  distressed  settlers  al  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  still  continues'  in 
England :  but  the  scene  is  too  distant 
to  excite  that  sympathy  which  one  tenth 
the  same  amount  of  distress  would  be 
sure  to  experience  nearer  home.  It  was 
a  fatal  error  in  those  who  chose  this 
spot  as  a  place  for  coloiucinff :  but  mi- 
nistert  mirht  yet  vetrace  meir  steps/ 
and  not  only  hdp  the  wretched  sufferers 
in  their  present  exigency,  but  remove 
them  to  Van  Dieman's  Land,  New  Zea- 
land, and  other  countries  in  the  Eastern 
world.  We  hope  soon,  however,  to  see 
India  open  to  colonixation ;  and  that 
the  redundant  capital  and  population  of 
Engtand  might  find  an  inexhaustible 
field  for  their  exertions.  We  have  re- 
ceived some  numbers  of  a  new  Journal^ 
published  at  the  Cape '  of  Good  Hope, 
under  the  title  of  the  South  J/ruum 
Commercial  AdverHaer,.  Though  it  would 
Justly  acquire  here  the  character  of  too 
great  subserviency  to  the  **  powers  that 
be,"  it  is  stated  to  be  a  deference  in  this 
ctAonj  necessary  to  the  existence  of  an 
iDHsnt  journal :  its  tone,  however,  is  in 
the  main  independent;  and  from  the 
breaking  up  of  a  monopoly  of  twenty 
year's  staiKnng,  since  the  first  publica- 
tM>n  of  the  Cd^  Town  Gazette,  some 
benefit  to  the  colony  may  at  lea6t  be  an- 
tidpated.  The  new  paper  is  said  to 
meet  with  fur  support  in  private  sub- 
scriptions; but  we  perceive  by  a  nioti-. 
llcAtion  in  one  of  the  Numbers,  that  the 
Oovemor,  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  has 
mianifested  some  hostility  to  the  under-. 
taking,  by  the  imposition  of  a  heavy 
postage  to  be  paid  previous  to  transmis- 
sion into  the  interior,  and  a  tax  of  one 
rix  dollar  on  each  advertisement  insert- 
ed. The  paper  is  printed  in  the  English 
language  only,  but  the  leading  articles 
are  to  appear  in  Dutch  also,  as  so^n  as . 
250  subscribers  of  that  nation  can  be 
obtained.  We  find  in  these  journals 
no  k>cal  news  worth  extracting.  The 
latest  date  of  those  in  our  possession  is 
the  4th  of  February. 

£art|I9Uakb  in  Syria. — Not  manv 
months  since  a  subscription  was  raised, 
to  the  amount  of  32001.  for  the  sufferers 
'      *  le  earthc|oake  in  Syria.    Upon  ap- 

Etion  being  made  by  the  British 
ul,  at  Aleppo,  to  the  local  autho- 
rities, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  in 
what  manner  the  money  should  be  ap- 
plied, the  subject  Was  referred  to  tne 
Grand  Seignor,  who  refused  to  permit 
tlie  distribution  of  the  funds. 

SirT.  Maitland's  Will.— The  late 
SirT>  Mahland's.  will  has  b«en  proved 

Orimt.  herald,  F<rl.S. 


in  the  Prerogative  Court,  Doctors' Com- 
mons,, by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale',  the 
brother,  one  of  the  executors ;  Lord 
Viscount  Maitlaud,  and  the  Honourable 
Anthony  Maitland,  the  nephews,  the 
other  executors,  not  having  at  present 
midertaken  the  trust.  The  personals 
within  the  province  of  Canterbury  are 
sworn  under  30,000/.  Five  thousand 
pounds  are  bequeathed  to  the  testator's 
sister.  Lady  Jane  Houston,  and  5000/!. 
to  the  children  of  Colonel  Edwards: 
with  the  exception  of  these  two  sums, 
every  thing  is  left  to  the  Earl  of  Lauder- 
dale, the  residuary  legatee. 

Knights  of  Malta.— It  appears  by 
the  following  receut  letter  from  Paris, 
that  the  Holy  Alliiince  entelrtains  the  idea 
of  restoring  the  Knights  of  Malta  to 
something  like  the  raiSc  which  they  for- 
merly held  in  Europe.  Opinion  is  much 
divided  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  re- 
storatiou,  but,  with  proper  concessions 
on  the  part  of  the  Knights  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  they  may  probably  be  render- 
ed useful  to  the  cause  of  Christian  finee* 
dom. 

ParUy  Anril  24.-- Some  sensation  has 
been  cansed  here  by  the  receipt  of  letters 
fh>m  Trieste,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  intend  to  cede  to  the 
Kniffhts  of  Malta  one  of  the  Islands  of  the 
Archipelago.  It  is  even .  said  that  the  ne< 
gotiations  on  this  subject  are  terminated, 
and  that  the  result  has  been  trRnsmittea 
to  Catania,  in  Sldly.  where  the  heads  of 
the  Order  reside.  It  is  added,  that  ai 
soon  as  the  Knights  are  installed  in  their 
new  residence,  thej  will  enterinto  a  treaty 
of  alliance,  ofienslve  and  defensive,  wit& 
the  Greeks  against  the  Turks.  I  give  you 
this  news  as  it  is  circulated  here  ;  all  that 
1  knowpositively  is,  that  M.  de  Villele  and 
Bl.  de  Cnateaubnand  have  both  unequivo- 
cally expressed  themselves  in  &vour  of 
such  restoration. 

West  India  Affairs.— A  n«fw  project 
is  on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
Stock  West  India  Compuxy,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  effect  by  its  capital  and 
influence  what  the  present  West  Indm 
establishments  cannot  now  command* 
It  has  some  of  the  first  West  India  mer- 
(5hant8  at  its  head :  and  to  those  who  en- 
gage in  it,  it  may  probably  be  productive 
of  some  benefit ;  but  nothing  can  be 
more  fallacious  than  the.  idea  that  the 
West  India  interests  g^^erally  will  be 
improved  by  such  Hi  Company.  The 
West  Indians  require  only  cheaper  la* 
hour  to  raise  their  produce  for  exiatlBg 
markets,  or  the  discovery  of  new  mar* 
kets,  in  which  they  will  have  more  of 
the  cheaper  produce  of  free  labour  to 
meet  in  competitioii    Nether  of  than 
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Company. 

on  loans; 

)  their  em* 

M^ia  estates 

iber^with 

lat  nothing 

,te  destruc- 

\  to  whicl^ 

y,  the  abo- 

don  of  tha 

con<i|iti9Xi  of  all  classes  throughout  theic 

settlements,  and  a  full  scope  Jive^  to 

the  mental  and  physical    faculties  of 

inan  to  rt^se  the  greatest  quantity  of 

produce  at  the  cbei^pest  poMiW«  »**• 

The  following  are  annQUOced  3s  the 
leading  motives  and  ends  of  this.  new. 
Institution,  a  mere  perusal  c^f  which 
tt^ust  satisfy  ey^ry  th'mking  person,  thut. 
bowever  advantageous  it  may  prove  to 
tbe  parties  holding  shares,  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  it  should  produce  any 
thing  but  protracted  debt,  protracted 
slavery,  and  ultimate  ruin  to  the  very 
interests  tb.ey  pretend  to  promote : — 

nt^geousem- 
ifficult  th»t  it 
ntries  fer  t^e 
benefit  of  a 
forded  in  the 
propriate  and 
;nted  itself  in 
dia  Company, 
lat  it  will  give 
i^d  spurces  of 
;alth,  will  se- 
it. 

;d  f((ur  the  pur- 
ient3  of  west 
ir  advances  to 
d  other  good 
i  as  will  afford 
apital  emplov- 
temuorary  aa- 
t  of^mortgages 
with  collateral 

ce  in  favour  of 
fc  the  profits  of 
eing  mminish- 
oeased,  in  the 

event  of  war. .  . , .  ^  m 

The  establishment  of  thi«CompViJ  wUl 
be  as  advantageous  to  all  persons  mter- 
ested  in  the  Colonies,  as  to  the  Subscri- 
bers. It  is  anticipated  that  immediate 
activity  wiU  be  given  to  the  circulation  of 
Colonial  property  by  the  advances  which 
1^  Company  will  make  to  parties  who 
can  offer  adequate  security  with  consign- 
ments of  produce  t  this  wBl  have  the 
efltect  of  maintainfaig  tbe  fair  value  of 

g'est  India  estates,  and  thus  operate 
vourably  on  the  condition  of  the  negro 
population,  which  i»  intimately  connected 
With,  and  in  a  great  meaim-e  dependeol 
onftttie  finMmn^of  tb«  iM^i«r» 


It  ia  piopofled  that  Hi^njl)^ )»«  Skht 
PresidSts,  and  Four  AuditpiPB,  aod  ^ 
affairs  of  the  Company  will  be  coupled 
by  Twenty-four  Directors,  of  vijom 
'iVelve  only  shall  be  West  India  Mer- 
chants. ...  . 

ITie  Capital  of  the  Companywtll  be 
Four  Mfllions,  consisting  of  40,000  Sharn 
of  100/.  each,  on  whidi  a  deposit  of  10#. 
is  to  be  jpaid,  5/.  thereof  at  the  tune  of 
subscribing,  and  51.  on  or  before  the  31it 
of  May.  Further  instahnente,  upon  due 
notice  from  the  Directors,  will  be  caliea 
£or  1^  the  business  of  the  Compavy  nqr 

^he  Institution  baying  recdvc^  the 
approba^ou  of  Government,  a  Bill  is.Pje- 
paSig  for  the  purpose  of  fornaing  a  jomt 
Stock,  to  be  vested  in  tbe  Cpmpw,.5 
Act  of  Parliament,  limiting  the  liabllit| 
of  the  Proprietors  to  the  amount  of  their 
respective  shares.  ^    ,       . 

Interest  at  five  per  cent,  on  the  insy- 
ments  wUl  be  paid  for  the  first  year,  after 
which  such  part  of  the  profits,_iiot  «« 
oeeding  three-fourths,  as  the  Difectaii 
may  tlimk  fit,  shaU  be  divided,  and  at  tbi 
end  of  every  seven  years,  or  ^nfr  » 
their  discretion,  a  proportwn  <rf  ^ JJ; 
served  profiU  shall  be  distnhuteo,  by  ?fay 
of  bonus,  amongst  the  Proprietora. 

The  foUowipg  Letter  to  Mr.  Powell 
Buxton,  M.  P.  is  worthy  of  repubUca^ 
ip  every  Journal  of  tbe  kingoom,  «* 
the  accuracy  of  its  views  and  the  bene- 
iwlence  of  its  principles :  we  therefoie 
give  it  a  place  in  our  pages  witb  great 
pleasure. 

Sir,— No  apology  is  necwwry,  I  a» 
sure,  to  iuatify  me  in  addressing  yaa  m 
the  friend  of  the  West  India  Slavea.  ipa 
have  deservedly  obtained  a  reputidum 
amongst  your'  fellow-men,  as  the^tneqd 
of  tbe  nuserable  andoppreued,  which  for 
your  own  sake  and  that  of  your  countiib 
nothing  will  ever,  I  trust,  deprive  you  of. 
I,  therefore,  will  briefly  state  the  object 
of  my  thus  publicly  addressing  you.  Yoe 
are,  I  make  no  doubt,  fiiUy  apprised  or 
the  projected  Company  for  advancing 
money  on  tbe  West  India  produoe  and 
estates,  and  that  one  of  the  daUy  papers. 
The  Timesy  is  en4eavowring  to  wike  this 
scheme  into  public  eatimat)9D<  Tbgee 
who,  like  myself,  bav«  duties  to  perfona 
wbkh  deprive  them  of  tbe  opportunity  of 
iffpifMuy  Biinnte  inquiries  into  public  ma^ 
tanofany  sort,  look  to  yourwOf  and  the 
friends  ^no  are  known  to  act  with  too,  as 
to  watdbmen,  whoee  voice  we  antidpate 
to  hear,  if  any  open  or  secret  invader  01 
our  hopes  and  expecutions  is  about  our 
casUe. 

Since  the  first  notification  of  the  m- 
posed  West  India  Conipany  by  the  puUie 
prints,  I  have  felt  great  suspicions  as  to 
the  integrity  of  the  motives  which  have 
givtii  birth  to  H,  and  have  been  amoously 
Sokiiiftfefwac^erelopiiient  of  i^pi»^ 
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bible  «fftet  011  the  w^t  miestioii  of  Sla« 
very;  and  I  really  believe  1  do  not  ezpres* 
A  MlitAry  wish«  wben  I  say,  that  it  would 
be  Tery  satis&ctory  if  ftome  Anti-Shiyerjf 
BMUi  would  briefly  detail  the  oliijects  ana 
probable^ects  or  tlie  proposed  combina- 
tion of  West  India  planters  and  money- 
lenders. 

Hie  great  Questions  which  occur  to  me 
arethoet^ 

Will  the  proposed  scheme  accelerate 
the  eiaSncipation  of  those  who  have  been 


or  be  thdebted  to  the  higvAfA  ind  ftldfi 
paced  justice  of  men  habituated  to  tM 
Jttstificadon  of  slavery.  I  cannot  con- 
clude without  elcpressinff  the  cheoin^ 
thouKht.  that  but  for  the  Christiani^ 
whidn  slave-makers  and  slave-possessors 
of  all  descriptioDS  are  fond  of  misrepre* 
senling,  there  is  no  principle  on  earth 
which  could  require  submission  to  such  9^ 
condition  ;  and  that  the  masters  of  those 
who  are  in  bondage  in  every  part  of  the 
world  owe  sometmnff  to  the  we&knesS  of 
those  they  govern,  out  more  (in  lands 
where  Christianity  is  known)  to  that 
Spirit  of  fbrbearance  and  pity  which  it  so 
manifestly  inculcates.  It  does  not  indeed^ 
MS  crafty  politicians  and  hypocritical 
priests  wovtd  iotimtte^  justify  os  in  up-^ 
holding  Uws  which  are  made  in  emOr^ 
Hetion  to  the  amtkarlig  of  RtvOaHcn^  but 
it  limits  and  guides  us  in  the  use  of 
Qieaos  by  which  to  change  and  overcome 
them»  **  Overcome  evil  with  good." 

Injthe  last  West  India  Papers  are  con  • 
i^ined  certain  confidential  communicii- 
tions  whicbpassed between I/>rd  Lover- 
pool  and  Mr.  Hibbert;  and  between 
Mr.  Uuskisson  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Thiae  could  htfdlgr  have  been  sent 
out  for  publication  in  the  Colonies  | 
bbt  their  appearance  tb^r^  has  heces- 
sarilv  led  to  their  remiblication  in  the 
Enfflish  papers,  and  must  be  suffici- 
ently embarrassing  to  all  parties.  Lord 
Liverpool  is,  it  seems^  so  displeased 
with  Mr.  Hibbert,  for  detai^ng  in  bis 
letters  the  results  of  private  conferences 
with  him.  that  he  has  stated  his  wish  to 
Confine  lul  thebr  fiiture  intercourse  id 
written  documents.  What  Mr.  Huekis- 
son  will  say  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  know 
not }  but  these  letters  must  open  the 
^es  cf  the  public  at  least,  by  letting 
Ibetfi  see  that  meh  in  office  have  genei^ 
ftdlv  two  sets  of  opinions :  oiie  for  the 
r^ery  of  tiie  House  of  Commons,  and 
Ale  bdifiifry  at  lAireei  and  one  for  their 
private  f^Iedds  and  all  others  iVhO  are 
equally  in  the  secret  of  what  is  going  eti 
behlna  the  curtalti. 

Late  Mtt.  Snitii.— A  t^etition  fW>m 

ge  London  Missionary  Society  relative 
the  Case  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Detnerara, 
has  been  presented  to  tlioHonseof  Com- 
pions  by  Sir  J.  Mackintosh.  The  Pe- 
titioners proceed  on  two  grounds }  th^ 
desirei  that  as  Mr.  Smith  died  in  con- 
finement at  Demerara,  without  having 
had  means  to  appeal  ftt>m  the  sentence 
passed  od  him  oy  the  Court  Martial, 
they  may  be  permitted  td  vindicate  his 
eharttcteF)  by  proof  of  his  entire  moral 
ai)d  lej^l  innocehce  ^  and  then  demand 
fiiquir^  iiklB  the  transections  at  Dethe- 
rara,  to  insure  ptdtection  te  other 
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CbriflUan  MUsionaries  there  and  eh»e- 
where. 

.  The  papers.on  this  subject,  that  have 
Veen  produced  before  tne  House  of 
Commons,-  hare  been  published;  and 
they  show  in  the  clearest  light,  the  ut- 
ter boundlessness  of  all  the  charges 
against  Mr.  Smith.  His  only  crime  ap- 
pears, indeed,  to'  have  been  that  of 
endeavouring  to  enlighten  and  improve 
the  minds  of  the  negroes,  and  to  make 
them  Christians ;  but  even  in  attempt- 
ing this,  he  earned  his  delicac)r  so  far 
as  to  omit  many  passages  in  the 
Scriptures,  as  he  read  to  them  from 
various  parts  of  the  Bible,  lest  they 
should  become  too  suddenly  enamoured 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  at- 
tempt their  emancipation.  It  has  been 
well  remarked,  that  if  the  Christians 
of  England  would  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  Negroes,  and  still  retaiu  them  in 
Slavery,  thev  should,  in  imitation  of 
the  F(mily  Shdkqteam,  set  about  the  pu- 


rification of  the  Scriptures^  and  pub- 
lish a  Cd^ony  Biible. 

DiscoYBKY  Ships.— The  Hecla  and 
Fuiy  Discovery  Ships  are  rapidly  pre- 
paring at  Deptfbrd  for  the  Polar  Expe- 
dition. Every  precaution  seems  to  have 
been  taken,  to  render  their  success  com- 
plete. The  internal  fittings  are  compact 
and  elegant,  and  the  means  of  conduct  • 
ing  warm  Air  throughout  the  vessels, 
and  the  contrivances  for  drawing  off  the 
moisture  from  the  steam,  breaths,  &c. 
are  worthy  of  observation.  They  arc 
furnished  wilh  the  propelling  paddles/ 
worked  as  the  chain-pump,  to  assist  in 
passing  through  the  light  ice,  and  their 
bows  are  about  nine  feet  thick,  lined, 
as  are  their  sides,  with  cork,  and. 
plated  externally  with  iron.  A  farewell 
entertainment  will  be  given  by  Captain 
Parry,  on  board  the  Hecla,  on  the  7th  of 
May,  when  both  ships  will  be  completely 
ready  for  sea,  and  will  be  at  the  Nore 
on  the  10th. 
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KING'S  FORCES  IN  INDIA. 

IFrom  the  London  Oa»eite,\ 

PROItfOTlONS,  APPOINTMENTS,  REMOVALS, 
&C. 

BENGAL. 

38M  Foot,  Ueut.  J.  Matthews  to  be 
Captain  without  purchase,  vice  Wiltshire, 
promoted  in  the  46th  Foot,  dated  Apr.  15. 

44M  Foot.  Lieut.  D.  Voung,  from  the 
17th  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Browne, 
who  exchanges,  dated  April  i.— Lieut.  J. 
Paton,ftt)m  the  67lh  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant 
without  parchase,  vice  Nixbn,  deceased. 


AUt  Foot.  Lieut.  G.  L.  Boulthee,  firom 
the  69th  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 
Sargent,  who  exchanges,  dated  Sept.  13. ' 

46/A  Foot,  Major  A.  Ogilvie,  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  without  purchase,  vice 
MoUe.  deceased,  dated  Sept.  10.— Brevet 
Lieut.  Col.  T.  Wiltshire,  from  38A  Foot, 
to  be  M^or,  vice  Ogilvie,  dated  Sept  10. 
—Ensign  G.  Vark>,  from  the  .59th  Foot, 
to  be  Ensign,  vice  Drew,  promic^  io  te 
e7tt>FgDU4a4^0arl% 


bith  Foot.  Ensign  B.  Kelly,  to  be  Lkn- 
tenant  without  purchase,  vice  Holt,  de- 
ceased, dated  Aug.  10. 

eQtfiFoot.  Capt.  D.  J.  Courvy,  from  the 
16th  Foot,  to  be  Captain,  vice  Williama, 
who  exchanges,  dated  March  25. — Licot. 
J.J.Sargent,  from  the  41st  Foot,  to  be 
Lieut.,  vice  Boulthee,  who  exchanges, 
dated  Sept.  13. 

'  mh  Foot.  Ueut.  A.  Schiel»  from  the 
13th  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Thomas* 
who  exchanges,  dated  Aug.  15.-*Lient. 
Edw.  Kenny,  to  be  Adjutant,  vice  C.  S. 
Naylor,  who  resigns  the  Adjutancy  duty, 
dated  Jane  26. 

BOMBAY. 

20M  Foot.  Lieut.  H.  Clinton,  from  h^- 
pav,  I2tii  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice' 
wlf^ler,  appointed  to  the  73d  Foot,  dated 

.  67M  Foot,  Ensign  J.  C.  Drew,  from  the 
46th  Fo6t,  to  be  Lieutenant,  nee  Paton, 
removed  to  the  44th  Foot,  dated  Oct.  12. 

UtWe9t  India Hegt.  Capt. J. Hall,  from 
half-pay,  2l8t  Foot,  to  be  Captab,  vice 
Abbott,  appointed  to  the  Ist  Royal  Veteran 
Battalion,  dated  April  I. 

2d  West  India  Hfgt,  To  be  Ensigns  :-- 
Ensign  W.  M'Pherson,  from  half-pay  of 
the  K^.  vice  Hauna,  appointed  to  the 
Ist  Roral  Veteran  Battalion,  date^  Apr.  8. 
—Ensign  J.  E.  Dickinson^  from  half-pay, 
dd  Garrison  Battalion,  witfaoat  parcnase, 
dated  April  15. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

April  6.  William  Tamer,  Esq.  to  be 
Secretory  to  His  Majesty's  Embassy  at  the 

^Wm  Outjfim  Porte. 
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ADiilSO.  JohnHonePurvtflyEflq.tobe 
HisMj^ty's  Consul  for  the  States  of  East 
and  West  Florida^  to  reside  at  Pcnsacola. 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY'S  SERVICE. 

[From  the  Indian  Gazette.'] 
BENGAL. 

CnriL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Poliiical  Department,  Fort  JFiUiam,-^ 
Oct.  24,  Capt. W.  B.  Salmon  of  18th  Rcrt. 
N.  I.  to  the  temporary  command  of  the 
EacoFt  of  the  Resident  of  Luckuow.— 
Nov.  14,  Mr.  Da\1d  Scott  to  be  Agent  to 
the  Governor  General  on  tlie  North  East- 
ern Frontier  of  Bengal,  and  Civil  Com- 
missioner at  Rungpore. 

Judicial  Department,  Fort  William.-^ 
Oct.  30,  Mr.  W.  O.  Sahnon  to  be  Senior 
Jadge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  Circuit, 
for  the  dirision  of  Calcutta. 

Conunereiat  Department,  Fort  WUliam, 
Oct.  9^Mr.  George  Chester  to  be  Com- 
mercial Resident  at  Jungpore. 

Territorial  Department, -^StfU  18,  Mr. 
T.  Wvatt  to  be  Head  Assist,  in  the  office  of 
Uie  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  in 
the  Lower  Provinces.— Sept.  25,  Mr.  J. 
Hunter,  Deputy  Collector  of  Sea  Customs 
at  Calcutta.— Mr.  C.  R.  CartAvright,  As- 
sistant to  the  Salt  Agent,  and  Collector  of 
Hedgeiee.— Oct.  9,  Air.  G.  F.  Brown,  As- 
sistant in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Revenue  in  the  Lower  Provinces. 
Oct.  Ifi,  Mr.  H.  Batson,  3d  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue  in  the  Western  Pro- 
Tinces. 

FortWiUiam,  Oct..31.— The  right hon. 
the  Governor  General  in  Council  was 
pleased,  in  this  Department  under  the  23d 
instant,  to  resolve  that  a  new  office  shall 
be  coDstitQted,  under  the  designation  of 
Revenoe  Surveyor  General,  for  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  various  Village  Sur- 
veys now  in  progress,  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  instituted  for  Revenue  or 
Judidal  purposes,  and  to  appoint  Capt. 
J.  A.  HodgBon,  31st  Regt.  N.  I.  to  that 
sitoatioD. 

Mr.  M.  I.  Middleton  is  appointed 
Collector  of  Etawah  ;  Mr.  H.  Sweten- 
bam,  do.of  Sarwar;  Mr.  R.  H.  Boddam, 
do.  of  Sardabad;  Mr.  R.  Lawthe,  do.  of 
Bolundshakur;  Mr.  J.  French,  do.  oC 
Backergance.-.Mr.  W.  H.  Valpy,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Board  of  Revenue  in  the  West- 
em  Provinces.— Mr.  T.  P.  B.  Bisca,  Sub- 
collector  and  Joint  Magistrate  of  Pill^ 
beirt;  Mr.  H.  G.  Owen,  do.  of  Etawah; 
Mr.  W.  Dundas,  do.  of  Mozaffer  Nugeor  — 
Mr.  H.  H.Tiiomas,  Head  assistant  in  the 
Northern  Division  of  the  Dehlee  Territory; 
Mr.  S.  Oidfield,  do.  do.  of  New  Division ; 
Mr.  H.  Graham,  do.  do.  of  Western  Di- 
vision.-^r.  R.  Cathcart,  Sub-collector  of 
Delah ;  Mr. T.J.  Timier,  do.  of  Senpore ; 
and  Air;  W.Petrie,  Collector  of  Pumeah. 

ForH  WiUiam.  Sept.  26^Mf^or  V. 
Bl^Ck«r>  CB.  of  U)e  Msdrs^  Cftvalry, 


who  stands  nmninated  by  the  Honorable 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  office  ot 
Surveyor  General  of  India,  having  re- 
ported his  arrival  at  Fort  William,  win 
receive  charge  of  the  Department  from 
Capt  Hodgson. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort  William,  Nov.  27.— 'ITie  Goi'emor 
in  Council  is  pleased  to  notify  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Reverend  W.  Hovenden  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Military  Orphan  Insti- 
tution. 

.  Medical  Department, '^OcX,^ J  Suigeon 
Peter  Breton  to  be  Superintendent  of  the 
School  for  Nattie  Doctors,  vice  Jameson, 
deceased ;  Mr.  J.  Gray  to  be  Assistant 
Surgeon,  conformable  to  his  appointment 
by  the  H.  C.  of  Directors;  Arthur  Wyatt, 
to  assist  the  Garrison  Sui^n  at  Chunar. 
— Oct.  10,  Deputy  Surgeon  Brown  to  be 
Surgeon,  and  Suiveon  James  Johnson, 
Deputy  Superintending  Surgeon,  froni25th 
July,  vice  Keys,  decea8ed.~0ct.  17,  As- 
sistant Surgeons  W.  S.  Shaw,  to  be  Sur- 
geon, vice  Johnson,  promoted;  H.  H. 
Wilson,  Rice  Davies,  tnight,  J.  Rankin, 
M.  D.,  A.  Napier,  E.  McDonald,  B.  Hardt- 
raaa,  J.  Lamb,  P.  Halkitt,  G.  Govan, 
M.D.,  and  £.  Muston,  to  be  Suiv^ns, 
from  27  Sept.  1823;  H.  Harris,  to  perform 
the  Medical  duties  of  the  Civil  Station  of 
Backergunge  ;  W.  Graham,  M.  D.  those 
of  the  Civil  Station  of  Chlttagong,  vice 
M*Rae,  deceased :  and  W.  Taylor  to  the 
Civil  Station  of  Furmckabad^<— Nov.  14. 
A.  S.  J.  Smith«  to  perform  the  Medical 
duties  of  the  Civil  Station  of  Sarun,  vice. 
Muston,  promoted;  Assistant  Surgeon 
J.  M.  Tod,  to  nerform  the  Meilical  duties 
of  the  Civil  Station  of  Pumeah,  vice 
Napier,  promoted. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS. 

Head  Quarters.  Caumpore,  Sept.  30.— > 
Lieut.  Charles  Alexander  Wrotteriev,  of 
His  Mi^estv*s  I6th  Lancers,  is  appomted 
an  extra  Aide-de-Camp  to  his  Excellency 
the  Commander  hi  Chief  in  India. 

Fort  Wittiam,  Oct.  17.— Lieut.  Crole; 
of  HisMidesty's  11th  Dragoons,  and  Cor- 
net Archibald,  of  the  8th  Regt.  Light 
Cavalry,  tobeAides-de-Camp  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Governor  General's  Staff. 

HeadQuartert,  Cawnpore,  Oct  1823.r- 
Lieut*  Wetherell,  of  His  Majes^'s  Uth 
Dragoons,  is  appointed  Aide-de-«Camp  to 
Major  General  Sir  G.  Pritzler,  K,C.B. 

Fort  MWiam.Sept.  12.— Capt.  R.  Arm- 
strong, Uth  N.  L  to  be  2d  Assist.  Mili- 
tary Auditor  General  in  succession  to 
Wirains,  promoted. 

Head  Quarters,  Camp  Khodat  €hmg, 
Nov.  13.— Lieut.  J.  W.  G.  OnseJey,  of 
14th  Regt  N.  L  Is  appointed  to  be  Ex- 
aminer in  the  College,  vice  Price. 

Commissariat  Department,  Fort  Wil-- 
llam,Nor,  21.— Capt  R.B.  Fulton,  ofthe 
Regt.  of  Artillery,  IS  appointed  Assistant 
to  Uie  Agent  for  gun  carriages  at  Cossi- 
pore. 
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Fort  ffitthtn,  Noi^.  «f .— Thfe  OOr^rrior 
Geueral  aopoints  Lieutenant  Colonel  A. 
M'Cleod,  CJ9.  to  be  Commander  of  Ar- 
tillery,  fhmi  tne  date  of  the  despatch 
of  the  ship  on  which  Mi^or  Gen.  Hard- 
wick  may  embark  for  Europe.— Tlie  Gov* 
General  ib  pleased  to  tnake  the  following 
promotions  in  the  Commissariat  Depart- 
ment, in  successton  to  Capt.  Lumsdane,' 
advanced  to  the  office  of  Deputy  Commis- 
sary General —Brevet  Capt.  D.  Bruce» 
from  the  2d  to  the  1st  class  of  Assistants 
Commissarv  Gendral.  ^  Capt.  C.  W. 
Brooke,  Su^Assistanti  to  be  an  Assistant 
Commissary  General  in  the  2d  class— 
Brevet  Captein  J.  D.  Parsons,  supemu- 
dierary ,  is  brought  on  tiie  efllbcti?e  strength 
of  the  Department  as  a  Sub-Assistant 
Commissary  General  ^^rhe  Governor 
General  In  Council  is  also  pleased  to 
create  the  intermediate  rank  of  Deputy  As- 
sistant Commissary  Geueral«  and  to  pro- 
mote to  that  rank  the  eight  senior  Sub^ 
Assistahts.— To  be  Deputy  Assistants 
Commissary  General!— Isk  Class*  Capt. 
J.Taylor,  3d  Regt.  of  Native  Infantry; 
Brevet  Capt  A.  Harvey.  3.M  Regl .  of  Na- 
tive Infantry;  Lieut  W.  W.  ReeS)  3Sth 
Regt.  df  Native  Infantry;  Lieut.  L  G. 


N.  I.;  Brevet  Capt.  J.  Katies  to  2i  Bau 
32d  Regt.  N.I.:  Lieut.  W.  BIgneU  tq  ll^ 
Bat.  32d  Regt.  N.  L ;  Brevet  Capt.  G.  6.  B. 
Johnson  to  2d  Bat.  3M  Regt.  N.  1. ;  Bre- 
vet Capt.  Grant  to  2d  Bat.  do.;  Brevet 
Capt.  A.  M<Mahon  to  1st  Bat.  34th  Regt. 
N.  I. ;  liieut.  L.  Vansandau  to  2d  Bat  do. 
—Oct  13.— Lieut  G.  C.  Smith,  Interpre- 
ter and  Quarter  Master  to  the  3d  Light 
Cavalry*  vice  Bennet,  deceased.— Oet.lir. 
Lieut  J.  Cumberleie  to  be  do.  do.  24th 
Regt  N.  I.,  vice  M'Mahon,  remov^< — 
Nov.  7.— Lieut  H.  Garstin  to  be  Inter- 
preter and  Quarter  Master  of  6th  Light 
Rest.  Cavalry. 

jHead  QnarUrSy  Cawnpore,  Nov.  3.— 
Lieut.  T.  Roberts  hi  appointed  Adjutant 
to  2d  Bat.  26th  Regt.  N.  L,  vice  Philips, 
removed. 

Oct  24.— Lieut  J.  Jervis  to  be  Adjutant 
tb  2d  Bat.  2d  Regt.  N.  I.,  vice  Lawrence, 
resigned j— Lieut.  G.  Chaptnau,  do.  do. 
18th  negt,  N.L,  vice  Flembg. 

Nov.  l3.— Lieut.  J.  D.  Douglas,  27fh 
Regt,  N.  L  do.  do.  3d  Regt.  1.  c. 

FQri  Wiltiam.Sept.  iff— Brevet  Ca|>t* 
N.  WaUace,  domg  duty  with  the  Buhg- 
pori  Bat.  is  appointed  Adiutant  tti  that 
Corps,  vice  Wake,  resigned. . . 
.    GENERAL  ORDERS. 

BY  tHE  QOVERNOR  GENERAL  IN  COVHCIU 

Fortmmamj26ihJSepi.\B23. 

No.  122,  of  1823.-1116  Governor  Ge- 
neral in  Council  is  pleased  to  direct  the 
Publicadon  in  General  Orders,  of  the 
following:  Statements  of  Names  and 
Shares  of  Officers  of  the  Presidency  of 
Fort  Saint  Georgci  entitled  to  partidpate 
iii  the  ConsoUoated  Off-reckoning  Fund 
for  the  year  1817,  to  complete  the  general 
detail  of  the  distribudon  of  Surplus  Off- 
Reckonings  for  that  vear,  pubushed  in 
General  Orders  of  thfe  14th  February  last 

No.  1.— Statement  of  the  Names  of  the 
Officers  of  the  Presidency  of  Fort  Saint 
Georee,  entitled  to  share  in  the  Consoli- 
datea  Off-Reckoning  Fund  for  the  year 
1817,  showing  the  amount  accruing  tb 
each  individual. 

Ideut  Gen.  Q.  Roberts,  fall  sbax^  10028 
Lieut.  Gen.  Arcjiibald  Brown,  do.  1002a 
Lieut  Gen.  F.  Torrens,  19th  Oct. 

to  31st  Dec-Do.  Do.  Ist  Jan.  to 

18th  Oct  ..  ..  10028 

Ist 
.,     2829 

u  iwis 


..  10029 
.i  10098 
i»  100!» 
I.  10028 
*;  10028 
>.  10928 
B.  10028 
..  10028 
B.  10028 
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Jan.  to  6th  Pec.       ..  ..     9341 

M^.  Geo.  Wm.  McLeod,  7tb  Dec, 

toSIstDec. 
M^.  Gen.  K.  jVf c  C^ter,  full    . . 
Maj.  Gen.  J.  Chalmers,  do. 
M^l.  Gen  Alex.  Dyce,  do. 
M^  .  Gen.  Qiarleii  Corner,  do.    . . 
M^  .  Geo.  Tredway  Clarke,  do.  . . 
Ms^ .  Gen.  J.  Durand,  do. 
Maj.  Gen.  John  Cuppage,  do.     , . 
Mm,  Geo.  Ross  Lapg,  do, 
Ma^ .  Gen.  J.  Innes,  do.  , . 

M$^  •  Gen.  Colin  Macauley,  do.   . . 
Ma  ,  Gen.  Hon.  A.  St.  Leger,  do. 


686 
10028 
10028 
10028 
10028 
10028 
10028 
10028 
10028 
10028 
10028 
10028 


Ma!  •  Gen.'  John  Dighton.  do. '    . .'  10028 
No.  2.— Statement  of  Shares  of  Off- 


Reckooingss  for  the  ye^  1817,  payaJ[)Ie  to 
Ae  Sharers  of  the  Presidency,  of  Fort 
Saint  George,  who  are  in  Europe,  or  who 
nave  died  in  Europe. 
"         "        "  ~  ■  mil  10028 

..  10028 
>...  10028 
do.  100*28 


). 


Europe 

Lieut.  " 
Lieut  I 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut.  I 
Lieut.  I 
Msg\G 
M^.G 
Maj.G 
Maj.  G 
Mat.  G 
Maj.  G 
M^.  C 
to5t 
Maj.G 
Ma^.G 
M^.G 
Mai.  G 
Maj.G 
M^.G 
Mau.  G 

mS.g 

M^.  C 
3isti^c.        ...         ,,  ,, 

Total  to  Shares  wl)o  are  in  Eu- 
rope, or  to  the  Heirs,  &c.  of 
thos  ewho  have  died  ip  Europe, 

Sa.  Rupees  220691 

No.  3.— Statement  of  Balances  of  Sha* 
rc*s  of  Ofl^Reckonings  for  the  year  1817, 
payable  to  Sharers  of  the  Presidency  of 
Fort  Saint  George  who  are  in  India,  or 
to  the  Heirs,  Administrators,  or  Assigns, 
of  those  who  haire  died  in  India. 

Lieut.  Gen.  F.  Torrens,  on  the  Se- 
nior Ust,  from  the  l9Ui  Oct.  to 
ditto 
ditto 

31»t  Dec.  apd  on  full'share,  iVt 
Jan.  to  18th  Oct. 

Lieut.  Gen.  Robert  Croker,  1st  Jan. 
to  13th  April  ,,  ,.     ^^j, 

Ltoit.  Qen.  C.  Lalande,  fuU  share  10028 

M^.  Gen.  Robert  Befl,  do,       . .  10023 


10028 

10028 

10028 

.    100-28 

..   10028 

..   10028 

;.B.  10028 

...   10028 

;.B.  10028 

..   10028 

fan. 

..   10028 

are  10028 

>...   10029 

..  10028 

..   10028 

,  ..   10028 

..   10028 

..   10029 

>...   10028 

to 

686 


Ma].  Gen.  Ross  I^ang.  dp. 
Miy.  @en.  J.  Innes,  do. 


10028 
10028 

1002Q 

2829 


..  10038 
10028 
.  den.  J.  Dight'on,  do.  !'.  10028 

Ala).  Gen.  llios.  Muoro,  from  Uth 

April  to  3l8t  Dec 7198 

Total  to  Sharers  who  are  in  Indite, 
or  the  Heirs,  ^c.  of  those  who 
have  died  in  ludia       S.  Rupees  31716 

Fort  fVmiami  37th  Sept  1883. 
No.  128  of  1823.— The  Governor  Gene- 
ral in  Council  directs,  that  the  following 
lists  of  Rank  ^nd  Cadets  of  Cavalry  ana 
Infantrv,  and  of  Assistant  Surgeoos.  ap- 
pointed for  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  be 
published  in  General  Orders. 

No.  1,  1822.— Rank  of  Cadets  appointed 
for  the  Bensul  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  and 
proceeding  By  the  following  ships,  viz . 

For  the  Cavalry.-Edw.  Watt,  abrotd. 

John  Christie,  General  K^d,  sailed  4th 
^ao.  1823. 

For  the  In/aptry.— Thos.  Dixoo,  B^a 
Qwwy  6th  Dec.  1822. 

John  ViUiers  Forbes.  William  Ander* 
•on.  General  K^d,  4th  Jan.  1823. 

Edward  Darwall,  Williwi  Uttle,  TTio- 

mas  Box,  Charles  Edward  Reinagle,  Sa- 

"    \pbeU,4th 

Boahon, 
\y,  HamU^ 

ir,  Oeorgt 
Alexander 
ai,   Alex- 
I  Gifford^ 
!ron  Mac- 
pu^iovfu,  vijcuico  tfuruvu.  vrcorge  Brocs 
Mitchell,  John  Grpve  Sharpe,   Richard 
Woodward,  John  MaiDterson  fWnworthi 
fVindwr,  19th  Feb. 
Charles  George  RofS,  Ath9, 37th  Feb. 
William  Sawin,  MeUiehy  13th  March. 
Joscmh  Hampton  Hampton,   Madnu. 
14th  March. 
John  Howiinl  Wakefield,  James  WilUam 

Jlrtue  Stephen,  William  Baring  GouM, 
ames  Coutts  Crawford  Gray.  fVUHai 
JIfi/ej,  39th  March.  '' 

George  Edward  Westmaoitt,  William 
Drummond  Kennedy,  Sophia^  6th  April. 

No.  1, 1822.— Rank  of  Assistant  Sor- 
^os  appointed  for  Bengal,  and  proceed- 
mg  by  the  following  Shim,  viz : 

Arthur  Wyatt,  Royal  George^  6th  Dec 
1822. 

George  Paxton.  Kent,  5th  Jan,  1823. 

John  Colvin,  abroad. 

John  HiOkerston,  Swalltw,  21st  Jan. 
1823. 

John  Poat  Reynold*,  ffythe^  18th  Feb. 

William  Stevenson,  abroad. 

David  Thomson,  William  Bell.  ^M- 
#<w,  19th  Feb. 

James  Adair  Lawrie,  Melliei,  12lh 
March. 

Henry  Harris,  Madras,  J4th  March. 

Clwke  Abel,M.D.  HM,S.  Jupiter,  15th 

Maii^frQfiiFiyiiioutli. 
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PROMOTIONS. 

Head  Quarters^  Camp  Afdhomedabed* 
Nov.  15th.— Hw  Majeaty  has  been  pleased 
to  make  the  foUowing  promotions : — 

4ih  Dragoon*:  Lieut.  B.  Burrowes, 
to  be  Captain  without  puVchase,  vice 
Jarmy,  deceased,  27th  September^  1822. 

V6th.  DragoOM.  Comet  B.  Ellis,  to 
be  Lieutenant  without  purchase,  vice 
Brown,  deceased.— Comet  W.  Hislop,  by 
purchase,  vice  Cockbum,  promoted.— A. 
T.  Cockbum.  to  be  Comet  without  pur- 
chase, vice  LUiSy  promoted. 

Wh  Foot.  Brevet  Colonel  W.  T.  Ed- 
wards, from  17th  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  vice  Maclinc,  who  exchanges. 
4th  Nov.,  Id22.— Lieutenant  Joseph  D. 
Ainswordi,  to  be  Captain  by  purchase, 
vice  Raynsford,  who  retires.  Dec.  2Sth, 
1822.— Ensign  J.  Watson,  to  be  Lieutenant 
by  purchase,  vice  Ainsworth.— H.  S.  La 
Koche,  without  purchase,  vice  0*Niel, 
deceased.— Lieutenants  O.  T.  Finncare, 
and  Edward  L' Estrange,  to  bear  the  rank 
of  Brevet  Captains,  in  India  only. 

SOtAFoot.  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Light  to 
bear  the  rank  of  Brevet  Captain,  in  India 
only.  27  Oct.,  1823.— Lieutenant  Sullivan, 
to  be  Captain  without  purchase,  vice 
Machill,  deceased.  18th  November,  1822. 
—Ensign  Charles  Dean,  to  be  Lieutenant 
without  purchase,  vice  Sullivan.  18th  Nov. 
1822.— C.  W.  Barrow,  to  be  Ensign  with- 
out purchase,  vice  Deane.  18th  Nov.  1822. 

38/A  Foot,  Lieutenant  J.  Matthews,  to 
be  Captain  of  a  Company  without  pur- 
diase,  vice  Read,  deceased.  Oct.  23,  1823. 
—Ensign  Grimes,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 
Matthews. 

4Ut  Foot.  Captain  James  Lewis  Hill, 
to  be  Major  without  purchase,  vice  Mc 
Cav,  deceased.— Lieutenant  N.  B.  Bluett, 
to  be  Captain  of  a  Company  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Hill,  promoted.— Ensign  J.  6. 
Bedingfteld.  to  be  Lieutenant  without 
purchase,  vice  Bluett 

44M  Foot.  Ensign  W.  Sargeant,  with 
purchase,  vice  l\vmeberrow,  deceased. 
Nov.  17th,  1822. 

fi^th  Foot.  Captain  David  Graham,  to 
bq  Major  without  purchase,  vice'Halford, 
deceased.  May*22d,  i823.-*Lieutenant  R. 
Manners,  to  be  Captain,  vice  Graham. 
May22d^  1823.— Fjisign  A.  Macdonald, 
to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Manners.  May 
22d,  1823. 

67th  Foot.  Lieutenant  K.  Cassedy,  to 
be  Captain  without  purchase,  and  Lieut. 
T.  J.  Adair,  to  be  CHptain  with  purchase. 
—Ensign  P.  Branuan,  to  be  Lieutenant, 
vice  Cassedy,  without  purchase ;  and  W. 
Child,  to  be  Ensign  without  purchase, 
vice  Braunan.  Nov.  13th,  1822.— Sergeant 
Major  J.  Johnson,  to  be  Quarter  Master, 
vice  Gromly,  deceased:  and  Lieutenant 
W.  Blah*,  on  half  pay  ot  the  regiment,  to 
be  Paymaster,  vice  Pilford,  deceased. 
15th  May,  1823. 

89M  Foot.  Ensign  J.  R.  Majindee, 
from  2Si  toQtf  tjp  \i^  U«(Kcu«ot  by  pur- 


chase, vice  McCrohan,  who  retires.  May 
15tti,  1823. 

NATIVE  TROOPS. 

Fort  mUiam,  Oct- 1.  The  Governor 
General  in  Council,  has  been  pleased  to 
make  following  appointments  and  promo- 
tions : — 

2d  JUff.  N.  /.  M^ior  Henry  Hodgson, 
to  be  Lieutenant  Colonel,  vice  Yule,  on 
furlough.— Brevet  Captain  R.  Chalmers* 
to  be  Adjutant  to  Ist  Batt.,  vice  ReyuoMs, 
promoted. 

bth  lUgt.  N.  /.  Brevet  Captahi  W.  C. 
Deuleg,  to  be  Adjutant  of  1st  Batt.,  vice 
ChamDt?rs,promoted.— Lieut.  J.  Croudace, 
to  be  Adjutant  of  2d  Batt.,  vice  Smith, 
removed  to  the  34th  Regiment. 

ethRegt.  Brevet  Captain  R.  Pringle, 
to  be  Adjutant  of  1  st  Batt.,  vice  Chambers, 

Eromoted.— Ensign  James  Hannay,  to  be 
lieutenant,  from  September  llUi,  vice 
Conway,  deceased. 

kUh  Itegt.  N.  I.  Ensign  Hennr  Chari- 
ton, to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Olipbant,  de- 
ceased, from  Nov.  2,  182:i. 

UthReet.NJ.  Captain  C.Ryan,  to  be 
Major.-^Lieutenaut  and  Brevet  Fore 
Campbell,  to  be  Captain  of  a  Company. — 
Ensign  w.  James,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 
Hodgson,  promoted. 

15M  Regt.  AT.  /.  Ensim  W.  H.  Lea- 
cock,  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  White,  struck  oflT, 
with  rank,  from  Uth  Sept.  1820. 

UthRegt.N.I.  Lieut.J.R.  Troup,  to 
be  Adiutant  of  Ist  Batt.,  vice  Godly,  [m>- 
moteu. 

2i#^  Rfp,  N.  /.  Ueut.  and  Brevet  Capt. 
Gilbert  Watson,  to  be  Cant,  of  a  Com- 
pany; and  Ensign  Wm.  Tritton,  to  be 
Lieut,  from  1st  Nov.  1823,  vice  Cass- 
meut,  deceased. 

25M  Rtgt.  N.I.  Ueut.  H.  J.  White, 
to  be  Adjut.  of  2d  Batt.,  vice  Woodbume, 
removed;  , 

:¥)th  Regt.  Eosiffn  Frederick  Vaoghan 
McGrath,  to  be  Lieut.,  vice  Curgenven, 
deceased. 

SlstRegt.  Lieut  J.  R.  Stock,  to  be 
Adjut  of  1st  Batt;  and  Lieut  J.  H.  Smith 
to  2d  Batt. 

32</  Regt.  Brevet  Capt.  F.  Mackenzie, 
to  be  Ad]ut  to  the  1st  Batt.,  and  Lieut. 
J.  H.  Mackinay  to  2d  Batt 

3Sd  Regi.  Lieut.  R.  W.  Wilson,  to  be 
Adjut.  of  1st  Batt  and  Ueut  R.  Delemair 
to  2d  Batt. 

34M  Regt.  Brevet  Capt.  J.  Smith,  to 
be  Adjut  of  1st  Batt.,  and  Brevet  Captaia 
R.  S.  Ph'ilUps  to  2d  BaU. 

2d  Kuueree  Batt.  Ueut.  H.  Lawrence, 
34M  R^gt.y  to  be  A4|ut,  vice  Speek,  pro- 
moted.  • 

Burdwan  Prov.  Batt.  Ueut  J.  8.  Mos- 
teyn,  of  2d  Rert.,  to  be  Adjut,  vke  Mao- 
son,  appohitedf  to  the  Surveying  Depart- 
ment. 

Fort  yyiUiam,  Oct.  17,  1823.— The  un- 
dermentioned Comets,  Ensigns,  and  As- 
sistant Surgeons,  are  to  rank  from  the 
diitQ  ^pmcd  oppo0l^  V>  tb<  Diunes, 
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CAVALRY. 

Come/ John  Chi  isty    ..    4th  Jiuie>  1623 

INFANTRY. 

Thomas  Dickson        ..   13tfa  April,  1823 

JohB  VUUen  Forbes  ..  ISth  do. 

Wlltiam  Anderson      ..  2l8t  do. 

Edward  DarvaU         . .     Ist  May, 

WiUiamUiUe            ..  lOth  do. 

Thomas  Box              ..    do.  do. 

Chaiifs  Edw.  Reinagle   16th  do. 

Samuel  AthUl Lyons  ..17th  do. 

Fred.  Sysouby  (deceased)  I9tii  do. 

Charles  Bonhon         ..    Zid  do. 

"William  Riddle          ..  28th  do. 
Andrew  Barclay         . .    6th  Jane. 

HamUtooVeu;h         ..  15th  do. 

Geoiig6  Halped          ..  20th  do. 

George  Salter            ..  20th  do. 

Oeorxe  Urqohart       ..  29tb  do. 

Charles  Beselev         ..  10th  July, 

William  LeslieHaU    ..   Uth  do. 

Alexander  Tweedale  ..    do.  do. 

John  Smres  Qifford    . .    do.  do. 

Charles  Graham         ..    do.  do. 

OwcnC.MacpbersoB..    do.  do. 

Charles  Jordan          ..    do.  do. 

GeorgeBmce  Midiell. .    do.  do. 

John  Grone  Sharpe   ..    do.  do. 

Richard  Woodward    ..    do.  do. 

John  M.  FamwOrth    . .    do.  do. 

Charles  Oeorse  Ross  . .    do.  do. 

M^lHam  Sannr          ..    do.  do. 

J.  Hampton  Hampton. .    do.  do. 

J.  Howanl  Wakefield.,    do.  do. 

J.  Wm.  Vhtae  Stephen  do.  do. 

WiUiara  Baring  Gould    do.  do. 

James  C.  Crawford  Gray  do.  do. 

Geo.  Kdw.  Westmacott   do.  do. 

Wm.  Drum.  Kennedy . .    do.  do. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Auiitnnt  Surgeom. 
Arthur.  Wyalt 
George  Paxton 
John  Colrin 
John  Halkerston 
J.  P.  Reynolds 
W.  Stevenson 
William  BeU 
J.  Adair  Lawrie 
Menry  Harris 
Charfes  Abel,  M.D.    . 


6th  Dec.  1822 
5th  Jan.  1823 
17th       do. 
21 8t       do. 
18tl^  Feb. 
18th       do. 
19th       do. 
13th  March 
Uth       do. 
15th       do. 


REMOVALS. 

Cawnp^re,  Oct.  14.— 44th  Foot,  Lieut. 
James  Paton  fi'om  57th  Regt.  to  be  lieat. 
without  purchase,  vice  Nixon,  deceased. 
— -46Ui  Foot,  Ensini  George  varlo,  from 
5iHh  Regt.,  vice  Drew,  promoted. 

Head  Quarten,  Sept.  23d.~Lieutenant 
WnHam  Tbonuut,  of  89th  Foot,  to  be 
Lieutenant  of  13th  Foot,  vice  Sbiel,  who 
exchanges. — ^Ueut.  Arthur  Shiel,  from 
13th  to  89th  Foot,  vice  'lliomas,  who  ex- 
changes. —  Lieutenant  G.  L.  Bauthee, 
from  69Ch  Regiment  to  4 Ist  Foot,  vice 
Sargeant,  who  exchanges  to  the  former 
Begiment. 

Orient.  UcntidtVa^i. 


CakuUa,  Sept.  17. --Lieutenant  Col. 
Boyde,  from  the  European  Regiment,  to 
IstBaU.  33d  Regt.— Lieutenant  Colonel 
Mac  Innes,  from  Ist  Batt.  30th,  to  1st 
Batt.  31st  N.  1.— Lieutenant  Colonel 
Broughtott,  from  2d  Batt.  Uth,  to  1st 
Batt.  7th  Regt.  N.  I.— Ueutenant  Col. 
Commandant  J.  Dewer,  to  23d  N.  I.— 
Lieut.  Col.  A  Rkhanls,  to  2d  Batt.  33d 
N.  1.— Lieutenants.  Nation,  to  2d  Batt. 
N.  1.— Mi^or  E.  H.  Simpson,  Captain  J. 
L.  Earle,  and  IJeutenant  A.  T.  J.  Wilson. 
8th  N.  I.  to  1st  Batt.— Major  J.  Ferguson, 
and  Lieut.  J.  Jones,  to  2d.  Batt.  23d 
Regt.— Lieut.  W.  M.  N.  Sturt.  to  1st  Batt. 
7th  Regiment.— Lieutenant  Colonel  Com- 
mandant J.  V.  Smith,  from  5th  to  the 
10th  Reg.  N.  I.— Lieutenant  Colonel  a 
S.  Fagan,  to  the  European  Regt.— Lieut. 
Colonel  J.  Durant,  to  the  2d  Batt.  1st 
Regiment.— Lieutenant  Col.  J.  Vaughao, 
to  the  1st  Batt.  4th  Regt.  N.  I.— Lieut. 
Colonel  L.  Wiggens,  to  the4st  Batt.  13th 
Regt.  N.  I.— Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  B. 
Walker,  to  the  Ist  Batt.  22d  Regt.  N.  I, 
—Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  W.  'Baylor,  to 
the  2d  Batt,  3l8t  Regt.  N.  I.— Lieut.  CoL 
G.  Sargeant,  to  the  1st  Batt  32d  Regt. 
N.  I.— Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  S.  Harriot, 
to  the  2d  Batt.  .^2d  Regiment  N.  I.— Lieut. 
Colonel  J.  L.  Stuart,  2d  Batt.  34ih  Regt. 
N.  1.— Captain  J.  Garner  Is  removed  from 
1st  to  2d  Batt.  15th  Regt.  N.  I. ;  and 
Captain  A.  Shouldham,  from  the  latter  to 
the  former  Batt.— Lieutenant  W.  R.  L. 
Faithful,  from  2d  to  Ist  Batt.  22d  Regt. 
N.  I. :  and  Lieutenant  A.  Webster  is 
posted  to  the  former  Batt. 

If  etui  Quarters^  CawnparCt  14th  Oct.— 
Lieutenant  James  Paton,  from  57th  Rq^. 
to  44th  Foot— Ensini  Varlo,  from  59th 
Reffiment  to  the  46tli  Foot— Captain  R. 
Swinton,  from  17th  Foot  to  20th  tRegt. 
Nov.  12th,— Brigade  Mi^or  Watson,  U 
posted  to  the  Presidency  division  of  the 
army.— Brevet  Captain  and  Adjutant  John 
Campbell  is  removed  to  1st  Batt.,  and 
Bre\-et  Captain  and  Adjutant  B.  Wooley, 
to  2d  Batt.  30th  Regiment.— Brevet  Capt. 
and  Adjutant  F.  McKeazie  is  reihoved  to 
2d  Batt.,  and  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant 
Mackinlay,  to  1st  Batt.  32d  Regt 

Mfdicat  Department. — Oct  3cl.  Surgeon 
W.  L.  Grant,  to  31  st  Regt.  2d  Batt— 
Surgeon  Lcmond,  from  2d  to  Ist  Batt. 
15th  Regt.— Surgeon  Moscrop,  to  1st 
Batt  3;W  Regiment  .-Assistant  Surgeons 
Drever,  from  1st  to  2d.  Batt.  15th  I^rt.*; 
W.S.  Charters,  from  Ist  Bait.  «5th  Regt 
to  1st  Batt.  1st.  Regt;  C.  K.  Lindsey. 
1st  Batt.  25th  Regt. ;  David  PuUar,  U 
Batt.  5th  Regt. ;  J.  Turnet,  to  Ist  Batt. 
31st  Regt;  W.  B.  Mac  Leod,  from  2d 
Batt.  20th  Regt  to  3d  Batt.  of  Artillery. 
—13th  Oct.  Surgeon  W.  L.  Grant,  to  iA 
Batt.  Artillery.— Surgeon  E.  McDonald, 
to  24th  Regt.  N.  I.-^.  Eckford,  to  12th 
Regt.  N.  I.— J.  Mackenzie,  from  29th  to 
3d  RegtN.L— W.MaR8ell»to2Si(hRegt 

N.  I.  ,      -,       -6 
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Head  Qtmrt§r$y  Cmimpore,  Oct«*lMi 
Lancers,  Con^t  ColUiu,  two  yean  to 
Europe,  on  private  aAdrt. 

20th  Foot,  Lieutenant  the  HoDourabte 
George  Keppel»  for  two  years  to  Evrepe^ 
on  pnrate  affairs. 

44M  JUgt.  Lieoteoant  Battward,  for 
two  years  to  Enrope,  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health  ;  and  Ueuteaant  Wookrd,  for 
the  same  period. 

46th  Regt.  Lieutaaant  Davidson,  for 
one  year  to  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
tiring on  half-pay. 

Fort  WUliam,  Oct  17.— Capt.  John,  of 
the  i  1  tk  Reirt.  N.  I.  to  proceed  to  England. 
^Nw,7.  The  following  Officers  are  per- 
mitted to  proceed  to  Europe  on  private 
affiMrs  :  Brevet  Oapt  Charles  Adolphus 
Monrow,  of  7th  Regt.  N.  L ;  IBurevtt  Capt. 
James  Smith,  of  34th  Itegt.  N.  I. ;  Ueut. 
and  Brevet  Capt.  F.  Mackenne,  32d  Regt. 
N.L 

Head  QuarttrMf  JAtehnow,  Nov.  3.— 
Ens^  Jones,  of  9d  Regt.  to  Europe,  for 
two  years,  and  Capt.  Steehy,  do.;  hoth 
for  recovery  of  health.— Eosiffo  HutcUn- 
•on.  46th  root,  to  Europe,  for  aame  pe- 
rioa,  on  private  affidrs. 

Fort  WUiiam,  Nov.  21.*^11ie  nnder* 
mentioned  Officers  are  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed to  Europe,  on  account  of  their  health: 
Ueut.  Col.  M.  Fitzgerald,  3d  Regt.  Light 
Gav. ;  Lieut.  J.  W.  E.  Bisooe,  do.  do. ; 
Ueut.  W.  D.  Stewart,  3d  Rort.  N.  I. ; 
Ueut  D.  L.  Ridiardson,  28th  do.;  Capt 
A.  Oliver,  4th  Regt.  N.  L  on  private 
affairs  ;  Capt  J.  Hay.  of  16th  Regt  N.  L 
do.  do. :  Lieutenant  and  Brevet  Captain 
F.  M<KeDzie,  of  S2d  Bcq^t  N.  L  via 
Bombay. 


BOMBAY. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Political  Department^  Bomhan  Coitie^ 
Nov.  lO.^M^jor  Edwanl  Bclassis.  to  he 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Honourable  the 
Governor,  vice  Stannus.— Lieut-Col.  E. 
G.  Stannus,  to  be  Resident  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  vice  Lieut.  Madeod,  deceased. 

Terriiorial  Department,  Bombay  Caetle, 
Sept.  19.— Mr.  F.  J,  H.  Reeves,  2a  Assist- 
ant to  the  Collector  of  Kaira. 

MlLn-ARY  APPOINTMENTS. 

General  Orders,  Bombay  Castle,  Nov.  14. 
.-<;apt  R.  E.  Burrows,  of  His  Majesty's 
20th  Regt,  to  be  Military  Secretai-v  and 
Aide-de-camp  to  the  Governor ;  and  Lieut 
B.  R.  OillesiHe.  of  HU  Mi^esty's  4tb  Dra* 
goons,  to  be  Aide  de-Camp  to  ditto. 

Bombav  Castle,  Nov.  18.— The  Honour- 
aUe  the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased  to 
appoint  £.  M.  Ennis,  of  2d  Batt  Uth 
Rnt,  to  superintend  the  erection  of  pub- 
He  WldinRB  at  Broach.— Oct  25th.  Lieut 
O.  P. LeMesuiier,  Assistant  Surveyor  in 
the  Deckan^of  the  1st  Class^vioe  Gordon, 
religncc^^psigo  footer,  of  the  Eogi* 


neers,  to  the  neancT  of  Senior  of  the 
Junior  Class,  rice  Le  Mesurier. 

Nov.  18.  Lieut  C.  Jas.  Westley  is  ap- 
pointed Interpreter  and  i^uarter  Master 
to  the  1st  Batt  10th  N.  L— Stfpt  13. 
Lieut.  A.  Morse  Assii^tant  Quarter  Mas* 

terto  the of  the  GuicowarSobsidUry 

Force,  to  perform  the  du^es  of  Commis- 
sary of  Stores  in  the  Northern^— Cant.  E. 
Jervis,  31st  Regt.,  L.  C,  to  succeed  Capt 
Sollieux,  ill  the  dutv  of  purchasing  the 
horses  in  the  Persian  Gulf.^ — Nov.  18. 
Lieut.  Molesworth.  Assistant  CommUsaiy 
Gen.  will  conduct  the  Commissariat  duties 
at  the  Presidency  during  the  Commissary 
General's  absence. 

Barrack  Deptrtment.^Stpi.  13^  Capt 
Graham,  Barrack  Master  at  Kaira,  to 
take  charge  of  the  Pay  Department  in  the 
Northern  Concan. . 

Adfutant  OeneniPs  Departtnent.''-4)ct 
10.  Cmt  J.  H.Aitcheson,3dRegt.,N.L 
Prov.  Brigade  Mi^or,  to  be  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant General  to  the  Gulcowar  Suhsidianr 
Force,  rice  WhitehiU  promoted;  date  of 
appointment.  Sept  28,  1823^^Cante^ 
W.  Ogiivie,  19th  Regt.  N.  I.,  to  [^form 
the  duties  of  Assistant  Adjutant  Qenerai 
to  the  Guicowar  Subddiary  FatktSi  until 
the  return  of  Captidn  Aitcbeson  fitna 
Calcutta. 

Sept  19.— UeuU  W.  H.  Wakefidd,  7th 
Regt  N.  I.  Fort  A4|ntant  at  Gonnahur* 
Dec.  3.  Lievt  George  DnvemaL  is  ap- 
pointed Adjutant  to  Ist  Batt  &th  N.  L 

General  Orders,  Bom^tf,  Sept  18^^ 
Captahi  Stokoe,  Invalid  Batt  is  appointed 
to  command  the  garrison  of  Gonnab,  vice 
Buthe.  deceased.— Sept  25.  Mi^or  Camp- 
bell, 2d  Batt.  9th  Regt.  having  resigned 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Committee 
of  Survey,  Capt.  Morrison,  Senior  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee,  is  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him.— Capt  F.  Roome,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Cadet  Establishment,  is 
appointed  a  Member  of  ^  Committee. 
—Oct.  25.  Ueut  Jas.  Scott,  of  12th  Regt 
N.  1.  to  act  as  Foit  Adjutant  at  Snrat,  un- 
til further  orders,  vice  Rankin. — Lieut. 
J.  W.  Gordon,  A(^ntant  to  the  1st  Ejilra 
Batt.  vice  Bellassis,  promoted  till  ftirther 
orders.  — Oct.  10.  Lieut.  Rankm,  12th 
R^  N.  I.  Fort  Adjust  at  Surat.  to  be 
Brigade  M^jor  to  the  forces,  vice  Aitdie- 
son. 

Medkal  Department,  Sept.  13.^-Mr. 
George  Robson  is  admitted  as  Assistant 
Surgeon.  —  Nov.  10.  Assistant  Sui^geon 
Riaoi,  to  be  Surgeon  to  the  Residency  of 
Bushire,  in  succession  to  Milward,  de- 
ceased.—Oct.  15.  Assistant  Surgeon,  R.T. 
Barra,  to  the  charge  of  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, vice  Hathway.— Assistant  Surgeon 
D.  Shaw,  Vaccinator  at  the  Presidency, 
vice  Barra. 

PROMOnOlfS* 

BomboM  Castle,  Oct  n,-^Bnfineers 
Corps,   Seolor  fwigni  F,  Ootrfuu,  to  be 
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^flotMadeod,  deceased;  date 
of  nnri[»  Sn>t  21. 

C4m4Urt^Ut.  R9gL  L.  C.  Sept.  20.— 
Lieak  ttd  Brerel  Ci^.  W.  Ti^lkina,  to  be 
f^aptaiB  of  Troop,  and  Comet  C.  J.  Co- 
Bynchani,  to  be  Lieut,  in  saccession  to 
Sidueai,  deoeaaed)  to  bear  date  from 

AlWQ8t3. 

£r  Begt.  L,  C,  Lient.  6.  C.  Rybot,  to 
have  Brevet  rank* 

ir^iuUiry,r-^iLRegt.N,L  Mi^or  James 
Soutberiand,  to  be  Lieut.  Cokrael,  vice 
Smidi,  deceased,  whh  rank  from  Sept. 28. 
'  4{hRert,N,I.  IMaU  J.  B.  Seely,  to 
Have  rank  of  Captidn  from  September, 
1823.— Ensign  A.  H.  Bond,  to  be  Lieut, 
▼ice  Graham,  deceased;  date  of  Rank, 
N«F.27,1823. 

Hk  Regt,  N.  I.  Senior  Capt.  Cbas« 
WbltdrilC  to  be  Major.— Lieut.  J.  H. 
Bellasns,  to  be  Captain  and  Ensign-* 
R.  T.  Lancaster,  to  be  Ueat.  vke  Sonth- 
erland  promoted. 

6M  Aeft.  Not.  li.^Lieat.  W.  H.  Jack- 
son, to  be  AdjQtant,  Tice  Jolmson  pro^ 
deeding  on  Furlough. 

ytA  Reft,  Sept.  25.— Lieut,  a  Moore, 
to  bave  Brevet  Rank,  Nor.  10.— fimigB 
G.  B.  Forster,  to  be  Lieut  vioe  Kinsey, 
deceased  J  date  of  Rank,  Nov.  €,  1823.— 
Ensign  R.  H.  H.  Favrcett,  to  be  Lieut, 
▼ice  Hanrey,  deceased. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Bombay  Castle,  Oct.  10.  — Surgeon 
Hewett,  of  5th  Regt.  N.  L  to  proceed  to 
Europe  for  three  years,  on  nis  private 
affairs. 

.  Oct.  23.— Capt.  Marcus  Blackall,  of  6th 
Regt.  N*I.  to  proceed  to  England  for  three 
years,  for  recovery  of  his  health. 

NoT.7.— M^orUtchfield»  of  2d- Regt. 


<ir  Cavahy*  to  proceed  to  Eada&d  on 
Fuflongto,  tor  recovery  of  his  health. 

Nor.  14.— Midor  James  Moore,  1st 
Bait.  7th  RegL—Iieut.  C.  H.  Johnson, 
1st  Batt  Ml  Regt.— Lieut,  and  Quarter 
Master  H.  Hancock,  2d  BatL  10th  Regt. 
are  allowed  to  proceed  to  Europe  on 
urgent  private  affiurs. 

Nov.  18.  —  Lieut.  C.  Hogart,  of  the 
European  Regt.  to  Europe,  on  sick  certi- 
ficate, for  three  years. 

MADRAS. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Territorial  Department.  Oct  6.— Mr. 
Walter  Elliot,  Madras  Civil  Sendee,  to  be 
principal  Collector  in  Southern  Mahratta 
Countty.— Mr.  F.  A.  Robson,  Treasurer 
and  Secretary  to  the  Government  Bank.— 
Mr.  A.  J.  Drummond,  Deputy  Collector 
of  Madras,  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Custody  and  Issue  or  Stationary. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Sept!  16w— European  Regt. :  Ensip  P. 
Chambers,  to  be  Ueutenant,  vice  EUarby, 
deceased.— The  following  Officers  are  pro- 
moted to  Brevet  rank,  from  this  date : 
Ueut,J.T.Webbe,7thN.I.;  Lieut. J.E. 
Bruce,  I8th  N.  L;  Lieut.  J.  G.  Mitford, 
5th  N.  1. ;  Lieut.  A.  M<Leod.  22d  N.  I. ; 
Ueut.  F.  W.  Moraau,  1st  N.  I. ;  Lieut. 
0.  WiUock,  5th  Cavahy;  Lieut.  D.A. 
Flemmmg,  5th  Cavalry. 

RBMOVAL8. 

Sept.  15.— 5th  Regt.  N.  Ls  Major  0. 
Mansell,  posted  to  2d  Battalion ;  Capt. 
J.  Anderson,  to  1st  Battalimi ;  Lieut. 
J.G.  Midford,  removed  from  2d  to  the 
1st  Battalion. 


BIRTHS^   MARRIAGES^  AND  DBATHS. 


BENGAL. 
^lrfA#.— JSept|25th.  AtMidnapore,  Mrs. 
Muunda,  of  a  daughter;  at  Digab,  Mrs. 
A.Willson.  of  a  diaighter:  at  Barrack- 
pore,  the  lady  of  John  Dick,  Esq.  of  the 
Uvil  Service,  of  a  sUU-bom  son^  the  wife 
Mr.  T.  N.  Flashman,  of  a  son.- 27th.  At 


Cavahy,  of  a  son.— I8th.  At  Calcutto,  the 
hidy  of  Capt.  W.  Kennedy,  1st.  Assistant 
Auditor  General,  of  a  dau^ter  ;  on  board 
the  Hon.  Company's  ship  Minerva,  at  sea, 
the  lady  of  Major  John  Craigie,  of  a  son. 
—20th.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  Lient.  J. 
Hale,  of  Artil.  of  a  daughter ;  at  Gazcpore, 
the  hAj  of  Quarter  Master  Paul  H.  M. 
87th  R^.— 21st.  At  Diaapore,  the  hidy  of 
Lieut.  Col.  F.  Richards,  of  a  dao^ter ; 
at  Tirhoot,  the  lady  of  J.  Brown,  Esq.  of 
a  daughter.— 22d.  At  Bareilly,  the  lady  of 
Robert  Limond,  Esq.  15th  Raiment,  of  a 
son.— 23d.  At  Bessalpore,  the  lady  of 
Major  T.  G.  Alder,  of  a  son ;  at  Calcutta, 
the  lady  of  P.  Paschand,  Esq.  of  a  daugh* 
ter.— 24th.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  Capt. 
T.  Macau,  16th  Lancers,  of  a  daugbter^-^ 
25tb.  At  Calcutta,  the  ladv  of  C.  K.  Ro- 
bisoB,  of  a  son.— 27th«  At  Hazzaree  Bang, 
the  ladr  of  Capt.  H.  L.  Flayiair,  of  a 
daoghter««28th.  At  Oakutta^  ^  lad j  of 
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Jo)m  BaRshaw,  EiMi.  of  a  86n.^29th.  At 
Fort  William,  the  lady  of  J.  SuHivan, 
£sq.  of  a  8on  ;  at  Cbitti^^ong,  the  lady  of 
Capt.  WlUiam  Hodgson,  VMh  Rcrt.  N.  I.  of 
a  son ;  at  Cawnpore,  the  lady  of  Capt.  W. 
W.  Davis,  6th  Regt.  N.  I.  of  a  8on.-i30th. 
At  MonghjT,  the  lady  of  Capt.  W.  B. 
Salmon,of  ason.-^Nov.  5t]i.  At  Calcutta, 
the  lady  of  J.  liewia,  Esq.  of  a  stiU-bora, 
daughter.— 6ih.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of 
Lieut.  Oiiseley,  of  a  daughter.-<7th.  At 
Ihim  Dum,  the  lady  of  John  Bell,  Esq.  of 
a  daueliter.—llth.  The  lady  of  the  late 
Capt.  Jaoics  Green,  of  the  ship  Liverpool, 
of  a  daughter.-— 15th.  At  Calcutta,  the 
lady  of  Geo.  Money,  Esq.  of  a  son.— 16th. 
At  Agra,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  —  Irving,  of 
a  daughter .—26th.  At  the  Presidency,  the 
lady  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brvce,  of  a  daughter ; 
at  Balasore,  the  lady  of  John  Becher,  Esq . 
of  a  son.— lyth.  At  Kisheuagur,  the  lady  of 
J.  Row,  Esq.  ^Vssistaut  Surgeon,  of  a  son ; 
at  Moradahad,  the  ladv  of  N.  J.  Halhed, 
Esq.  of  a  son  ;  at  the  I^csidency,  the  lady 
of  C.  Cary,  Esq.  Civil  Service,  of  a  son.-^ 
29th.  At  Chowiinghee,  the  lady  of  G. 
Swinton^  Esq.  of  a  son.— .'Mth.  'rhc  lady 
of  W.  Ainslie,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

3fruT/tf/?«.— Sept.    17th.  At   Sccrole, 
Lieut.  F.  S.  Hawkins  Adjutant  Ist  Bat. 
19th  Regt.N. !.,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter 
of  M{\|or  General  Loveday,  CoU)niandini< 
the  Benaresdivisionof  the  army. — I8th.  At 
St.  Nazareth's  church,  Lazar  Agabeg,  F^sq. 
to  Miss  Reginald  Geutlooni  Aviet.— *2b'th. 
At  Serampore,  at  the  house  of  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  Krefting,  Capt.  Walter 
Snow,  of  H.  M.  Service,  to  Sophia,  Fre- 
derica,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  N.  Ro- 
behnfan,  Esq.  of  th6  Danish  Service.— 27th. 
At  Calcutta,  Mr.  Charles  Serraon,  to  Mra^ 
Charlotte  Harrison,  yvidow  of  the  late 
Capt.  Edward  Harrison.— %3l8t.  At  Delhi, 
Mr.  Edward  Claxton,  to  Miss  Mary  Mag- 
ness:   Mr.   Anthony  Norris,    to   Mary 
Sophia  Dodswell ;  Nir.  James  Horau.  to 
Miss  Maria  C'atheriiie  Hunter ;  and  Air. 
George  David  Grey,  to  Miss  Ann  Guthrie. 
•—Oct.  4th.  Mr.  Jos.  Edward  Roch,  to 
Miss  Anna  Maria  D'Cruz.— 1 1th.  At  As- 
seerghur,  Lieut  T.  H.  IXirton,  of  tst  Batt. 
nth  Regt.  N.  L  to  Miss  Ann  Crump.--^ 
Nov.  1st;  At  Comilhih,  Lieut.  T.  Fisher, 
Deputy  AsKistant  Quarter  Master  General, 
to  Emily  Maria,  daughter  of  William  Ter- 
renean,  of  Sylet ;  At  Berbamnore,  Lieut, 
and   A4^itant    Snodgrass,   H.  M.   36th 
Regiment,    to  Maria  McDonald,  eldest 
darter    of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell, 
K.C.B.— 5th.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  H.  Critchly, 
to  Mrs.  Marian  M'Carthy ;  Henry  Cavell, 
Esq.  to  Miss  Jane  Pool ;  and  Captain  G. 
1*omkin8,  to  Miss  Jesse  Nash.— 7th.  At 
Calcutta,  Henry  Cranmer  Gordon,  Esq. 
to  Miss  C.  Lucas.— «th.  At  Barrackpore, 
Lieutenant  Vincent  Shortland,  to  Made- 
moiselle  M.  C.  £.  Defouchy.— 13th.  At 
Calcittta,  Mr.  John  Matthews,  to  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Roberts ;  Mr.  lliomas  Bart- 
lett;  to  M<84  £li»  Bdinoads  i  aud-Mr,  C. 


P.  Sealey,  to  Miss  Maria  Anh  Bartlett.— 
16th.  At  tiie  Cathedral,  Captidn  Walker, 
of  H.  C.  Bombay  Aftillery,  to  Eliza, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilaqn.  of 
Banff.— 20th.  £.  Macintosh,  Esq.  to  Miss 
Henrietta  Louisa,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Charles  Child,  Esq.— 27th.  Rev. 
W.  H.  MUl,  M.  A.  Fellow  oT  Tripity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  to  Maria,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Elpbiustone,  Senior 
Member  of  the  Board  ot  Revenue  for  the 
Central  Provinces. 

Z)«fl/^.— Oct.  4th.  Captain  B.  S.  Wood- 
head,  formeriy  Commander  of  the  ship 
Eliza.— 6th.  At  Serampore,  Henry  Alleu 
WiUiams,  Esq.  of  the  Ciril  Service,  aged 
35  years.— 9th.  At  Kemaul,  Lieutenant  P. 
Middlefon,  22d  N.  I.— 13th.  At  Berham- 
pore,  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Lieutenant 
AldwUrraylor,  H.  M.  38th  Regt.  foot— 
23d.  At  the  same  place.  Captain  W.  Read,  ' 
H.  M.  :{8th  foot ;  at  Chandemagore.  Cazel 
Imbert,  Esq.  late  Resident  of  the  Nether- 
land  possessions  at  Calcapore.— 29th.  At 
Cawnpore,  George  Neyland,  Esq.  Pw- 
master  of  16th  Lancers.— Nov.  12th.  'ITic 
Rev.  Francis  Benedict  Murphy,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Francis ;  Mr.  Charh^s  Hors- 
ford,  son  of  the  late  Major  General  Hors- 
ford,  K.C.  B.— Hth.  At  Calcutta,  the 
lady  of  Henry  Oakley,  Esq.  of  tlie  Civil 
Serrice.— 20th  W  Rfehardson,  Esq.  ship- 
Builder,  aged  50  years  ;  at  Cliownnghee, 
the  infant  son  of  the  late  Tredway  CUu-ke, 
Esq.  of  the  Civil  Service.- 26th.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Cook,  Wine  Merchant,  aged  57  yeais. 

MADRAS. 
-»/r/Ai.— Sept.  3d.  At  AI\TtIe  Grove,  tiie 
lady  of  Edward  Gordon,  Esq.  of  a  daugh- 
ter; at  the  Presidency,  Mrs.  Morphett, 
of  a  daughter.— 9th.  At  Mysore,  Mrs.  Van 
In@n,  of  a  son  ;  at  Courtaliam,  the  Udy 
of  W.  F.  Newlyn,  Esq.  of  a  son.- 19th.  At 
Courtaliam.  the  lady  of  W.  O.  Shakes- 
peare, of  the  H.  C.  Clril  Service,  of  a 
daughter.— 16ih.  Mrs.  JuUa  T&ylor,  of  a 
still-born  girL— Ifcth.  At  'IVichinopoly, 
the  lady  of  H.  Prichard.  Esq.  of  a  son.— 
19th.  At  St  Thomas's  Mount*  the  lady  of 
Capt.  Abday,  Commissary  of  Stores  at  that 
Station,  of  a  son;  In  camp,  at  Jaulnah, 
the  ladv  of  Lieutenant  R.  Gibbings.  of  a 
son.— 22d.  At  the  Hyderabad  Residency, 
Mrs.  Rousseau,  of  a  son.— 26th.  At  Ma- 
^m1ipatam,  the  lady  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Kenny,  1st  Batt.  17th  N.  I.  of  a  daughter. 
—Oct  Ist.  At  Pofidicherry,  the  lady  of  G. 
D.  Drury,  Esq.  Civil  Service,  of  a  son.— 
4th.  At  the  Mount,  the  lady  of  J.  Ste- 
phenson, Esq.  of  a  daughter.- 5th.  At 
rrichinopoly,  the  lady  of  Captsdn  C.  A. 
Elderton,  Military  Paymaster.  Southern 
Division,  of  a  daughter.— 10th.  At  Pur- 
sewaukam,  the  My  of  Henry  J.  Vardon, 
Esq.  of  a  son.— 14Ch.  At  Belgaum,  the 
laily  of  Major  F.  W.  Wilson,  of  a  daughter. 
—16th.  At  QuUon,  the  lady  of  Lieutenant 
Stewart,  2d  Batt.  Ist  R^  N.  I.  of  a 
iaughterj  at  Trichioopoly^  tl^c  lady  of 
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Captain  Deane,  Royal  Regiment,  of  a  son 
and  heir.— 24tb.  At  Madras,  the  lady  of  J. 
M.  Heath,  Esq.  of  a  daapfater.— Noy.  IsU 
At  Kaiudgee,  the  lady  ofCaptain  Cuxton, 
of  a  son. — «th.  The  wife  of  Mr.  John 
Rowland,  of  a  son.— ^th.  Mrs.  Talbot,  of 
a  son  :  at  Madras,  the  lady  of  W.  Par, 
£sa,  or  a  son. 

Marrifitj^e.^NoT,  12th.  At  MasHlipatam, 
Capt.  Kyd,  Madras  European  R^.  to 
Mary  Ann  daughter  of  the  late  George 
Rose,  Esq.  of  Crookl|am  near  Newbury. 

Deaths,"^^.  30th.  At  Pursuwakum, 
Maior  Adam  Brown,  aged  53  ycars.^ 
—Oct.  2d.  Ann,  only  dnugbter  of  Mr. 
Heniy  Claudius.— 6th.  At  Bangalore,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  Forbes;  at  the  Presi- 
dency, K.  R.  Sullivan.  Esq.  of  H.  C.  Civil 
Service.— 24th.  At  Mangalore,  Elizabeth j 
wife  of  W.  Sheffield.  Esq.,  Judge  of  that 
Station.— 2dth.  At  Vtzaaajorum,  Charlotte; 
wife  of  M9jor  J.  U.  Smitti,  commandmg 
a<  that  Sut  ion.  ^ 

BOMBAV. 

JBi>M#.— Sept.  26^.  At  Cohibah  the 
lady  of  the  Rev.  J.  Ltarie  of  a  son.— Oct. 
5th.  At  Bycullah,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Man- 
son  of  the  Regt.  of  Artillery  of  a  son.— 
7th.  'rbe  ladv  of  Dr.  Keys  of  a  son.— At 
Poonah,  the  lady  of  Ueut.  Col.  Mavne,  of 
a  daughter.- 25th.  Mrs.  Leggett,  or  a  son; 
—27th.  The  lady  of  Lieut.  Col.  Cowper, 
of  a  daughter. 

J/arriofef.— Sept.  7th.  Capt,  T.  McCar- 
thy, of  the  ship  Carron,  to  Mrs.  Capon, 
widow  of  the  late  Capt.  Capon.— 25th.  At 
StThoBUis' Church,  Mr.  W.  E\'ans,  Con- 
ductor of  Ordn.;  to  Mrs.  A.  J.  Johnstone, 
widow  of  the  late  Qonductor,  R.  Johu- 
stone.— 30th.  Lieot^  Alexander  Adam,  pf 
Madras  Establishment,^  to  Ann,  eldest 
daughter  of  H.  W0»,  Esq.— Oct.  IJtb, 
At  Asseergnrh,  Henry  Turton,  Esq.  B. 
N.  I.,  to  Ann.  daughter  of  R.  Crump,  Esq., 
of  Chariton.  Qlooeesteirshbe.— 13th.  Lieut, 
W.  Reynolds,  to  Miss  Amelia  Gillis,  eld- 
est daughter  of  the  late  W.  Gillis  of  the  , 
avU  Service^i4th.  At  Surat,  O.  W.  An- 
derson, Esq ,  of  Hon.  Company's  Ovil 
Service,  to  hlizay  daughter  of  WQliam 
Ironside,  of  Hougfaton-le-Spring.— 21st. 
C.  South,  Esq.,  Ileiit.  H.  M.  20th  Regt., 
to  Miss  Sophia  Ann  Alvagez. 


I>M/A#.— Oct  4th.  Ensigil  R.  J.M'Nab, 
Bombay  Enrop^m  Regt.,  aged  19.— Oct. 
7th.  The  faifant  son  of  Lieut  W.L.  Adit. 
Ri^kote.— 8th.  At  Maundorah.  Lieut  M. 
Goldsmith,  of  His  Hishness  the  Nizam's 
Artillery.— Not.  7th.  AtBumass,  Ensign 
PhUUp  Packhouse,  of  ddBatt.,  2d  Regt. 
—15th.  At  Poonah,  the  ladv  of  Capt  W. 
J.  G^loway  of  5th  Regt.  ^^.  L— I8th.  J^t 
Poonah,  R.  Ouseley,  Esq.,  Assistant  Sur- 

S!ou.— 26th.  At  Malli^um,    Ueut    F. 
raham,  1st  Batt.  4th.  N.  L 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

J9irM.— April  14th.  At  Greenwich,  the 
lady  of  Geo.  Aug.. Bond,  Esq.  of  the  H<>b. 
E.  I.  Company's  Service,  of  a  daughter. 

by  the  Rev.  Prefest 
E.LCoUege.theRe 
Kelbum,  to  Jane,  eli 
late  James  Weston,  ] 
street-^April  8th.  . 
Letilia  Charlotte,  yi 
the  late  Dc  Courcy 
niece  to  the  Hon.  S 
Chief  Justice  at  M 
Thompson,  to  Jane  \ 
ter  of  Henry  Seally, 
India  House.— 14th. 
Rev.  David  Laing,  of 
Cambridge,  youngest 
vid  Laing,  Esq.  of 
Elizabeth ,  second  daii 
Esq.  of  the  same  Islai 
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AMaPtAlB  IN  BNOLANB  FROM  BASTESII  PORTS. 


DiTt. 

April  3 
April  4 
i^rfl  4 
April  4 
April  4 
April  6 
April  6 
April  7 
April  8 
April  9 
AprUlO 
April  11 
April  11 
AprilU 
April  a 
April  12 
April  13 

3ii 

April  14 
April  ta 
April  23 
i$ril22 
April  22 
AprU25 
April  22 


P&ft  $1/  MfTitWt^ 


OffPortuMmth 
Downs    •  •    •  • 
Downs    ••    •• 
Down*    ••    •« 
OfftheLlzaird 
Downs    •  •    •  • 
OfrPomnonth 
Cowat    • «    •  • 
PortiBKHiCh  •• 
OffPenxmee 
OfffidUy       .. 
Duliun    ..     •• 
Mllr    ..     .. 
OffLynfaigKMi 
IMno    ..      «• 
Off  Worthing 
Gowes     ••    « • 
OffPortanontli 


Dorothy  ..  •• 
Lord  Castlereagh 
Charles  Grant  •• 
Farquharson  •• 
Franklin      . .    > . 

Inglis 

Intrepid  Patriot 
Cadmus    •• 
Concordin  ..    .. 
iLS.  Forbes     .. 
fiatavia     •• 
Lord  Snffleld     . . 
Stentor     ..      .. 
Helena  Christinft 
Juliana     •• 
Sophia      •  • 


Oamock    . .    Bataria  . 


Hofc 


iesiuna    . » 
Lsirant 

Telemaqiie  , .  . . 
8alisbin7  ,.  ., 
ftootia  ••  1  .. 
Hcrefordshlie  ., 
Kellie  Castle  .. 
Thomas  Qrenville 
Alfred  ,.  .. 
P.GbttrLofWales 


Durant 
rlay  •  •      •  • 
Cruikshank 
Swan 
Serle 

Talbot      .. 

Bass  .. 

Chapman 

Blair 

Brown 

Harris 

Webster    .  • 

Sutton 

Worthington 

Watt 

Cabot 

King 

Lennox     .  • 
Hope  : 

Adams 
Manning   .. 
Dolm 
Gribble      .. 


OM.  2S 
Oct.  25 
Oet.  29 
Oct.  29 

Kov.ll 
Non22 
Dec  29 
Feb.  5 
Fd>.    6 


Bengal  •• 
Bengal  «• 
Bengal      •« 

t!^  •• 
Madras     •• 

Bombay    .« 

Sin(Mor0 

Madras      •« 

Manritiiis  .. 

Mauritius  •• 


AORITALS  IN  £A0TEaN  POSTS. 
Bh^tHmu,  Cfmmuitr. 

«•  Jolm  Taylor     ••  Atkfaison 
9  •  Albion     •  •      • «  Swanson 

•  •  Ganges    •  •      • .  Cttmberiedge 

•  •  Allies      94     «•  Keaston 

•  •  Bome      V.      4  0  Lawson 

•  «  Oo.nmbia         ».  Chapman 

•  •  Doris       ••      «•  Roberts 

•  •  Windsor  Castle     Lee   .. 

•  «  LocyDaridson      WHliys 

a«  Provldc&ce       ;•  Remmingtoii 

DBPABTinnS  FROM  ENGLAND. 


Bombay 
China    .. 
China    ,. 
Batavia  .. 
CUna    .. 
Mauritius 
Bengal  .. 
Batavia  .. 
Bombay 
Batavia 
Bengal  .. 
Bengal  ,. 
Java 

Mauritius 
Bengal  .. 
Bengal  .. 
Bataria 
Batatia 
Batavia 
Cape      .. 
Cape 

China  .. 
DStto  .. 
Madras  .. 
Sings^>ore 
Madras  .. 


Dec  U 
NoF.at 
Dec.  15 
Dec.  9 
De^26 
Dec.  13 
Doc.  26 
Nov.  25 
Dec  8 
Dec  13 
Dec  12 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  8 
Dec.  1 
Dec  25 
Dec  13 
Oct.  11 
Nov.  13 
Dec.  29 
Dec  30 
Jan.  9 
Jan.  23 
Dec.  16 
Dec.  2tf 
Jan.  2 
Nov.  17 
Jan.    2 


AprU  5 
April  6 
April  6 
April  6 
April  11 
April  15 
April  16 
April  16 
April  24 
April  24 
April  25 
April  25 
April25 
April  26 
April  27 
April  27 


Port  tff  DtpwttWFt* 

Portsmouth        « 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth       • 

Cork 

Deal 

Deal 

Portsmouth       • 

Portsmouth 

Deal 

Deal 

Portsmouth       • 

Gravesend  • 

Gravesend    .  •    • , 

Portsmouth 

Gravesend    ;      ,, 

Gravesend^        . 


Chapmam 
Phenix   .. 
IVne      .. 
Almorah 
Denmark  Hill 
Mdlish  .. 
Goloonda     '    .. 
Simerb    • .        » • 
Prmoess  Amelia 
Ahuarity 

Upton  Castle    . . 
OrweU    .. 
Marq.  of  Huntley 
Deveron   .. 
lliames  .. 
Mary     ,,. 


MUbank 
White  .. 
Warrington 
Boyd     .. 
Freeman 
Cole      ., 
Edwards    .• 
Geoive 
WUUams 
Findlay    .. 
Tbacker 
Favicr  .. 
Frascr  .. 
Wilson  .. 
Haviside 
Watson    .. 


•  •  Liverpool 

•  •  Liverpool 
».  London 
••  London 
..  London 

•  •  Uverpool 
«•  Liverpool 
..  London 
..  London 
,.  London 


DtMtinmHoH, 

•  •  New  SoQtfa  Wales 
..  New  Sooth  Wales 
..  Madras 

..  New  South  Wales 

. .  Van  Diemen's  Land 

..  Bengal 

..  Madras  and  Bengal 

..  Chhia 

..  China 

..  Maddra  and  Cape 

..  Bombay 

..  China 

..  China 

..  VanDiemen's  Land 

•  •  China 

•  •  CapeandSt.HeleDa 
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-PoW  •/DepMrturt. 

I>owiis  ,,. 

Portsmoath  , . 

Portsmouth  ., 

Portsmouth  . . 

Portsmouth  , , 

Portsmouth  . , 
Bdwus 

I>owns  ,^ 

Portsmouth  . « 
Dowm 
Downs 

»01TO 

l>>wn8 

I>0WI18 

Ufdyool       .. 
MAvetfooX 
Uwetfool 
Cork 


fBm  BXF9Pra»T0  8AII.  IN  JfttM  BUNftH. 

RaHmite         .•  Fenn  ..  Bfadras  and  Bengal 

lordArnhprst  Lucas     ..  ..  Madras  and  Benial 

Exraottth         ••  Owen    .«  ..  Madras  and  Booifa 

Pavid  Scott     .»  Thorafaill  ..  Madias  and  Bengal 

Lady  Raffles     ..  Coxwetl  ..  Madras  and  Beaflnl 

Gorpwall         ..  Bunyon  •.  Madras  and  ta|iid 

Fairlie  ■••  Aldham  ..  Madras  and  Bengal 

P?ranuu         «,  Brodie  ••  Madias  and B«DM 

Iriumph         .5  Oreeo  •.  Bombay 

Sunjpsoa  .p  Sipnpson  ..  Bombay 

Meoiterraneiwi  Stewart  ••  Ceylon 

George  f,  Cuzens  »,  Ceylon  and  Miiftw 

TKmandra        ..  Wray  ..  MauriHot  aod  Ctgin 

Resolution       .«  St.Hcleiia 

Active  ..  Charlton  ..  New  S.  Wales  » Olahflila 

Princess  Cfaariotte  Blyth     .,  ,•  VanD.L.&M0raVialia 

Cumberland     ..  Cams     ..  ..  VanD.L.ftNcwS«1Mai. 

Benooolen        «.  Kirkwood  •,  Bei^     * 

Clydesdale       .»  Blbvirs   .,  ■    ..  Bennl 

Dorothy         '.•  Qamock  ««  Bombay 

Bridget  ••  Leslie  ,.  Van  Dnmen's Land 


SHIPS  SPOKEN  WIfH  AT  flSA. 


Date. 
Bee.  15 
Jan.  22 
0ec  8 
Dec  31 
Mar.  4 
Feb.  14 
Mar.  1 
Feb.  24 
FW>.  14 
Feb.  17 
Mar.  21 


P.  «/DepMrt, 
London  ,. 
Ditto  .. 
DHto  .. 
Ditto  .. 
M] 


Liverpool 
London 
Ditto      .. 
Ditto      .. 


Lot.  and  tmiff. 
Hear  Sangor  Polaft 

IN.    85E. 
35  S.    41  R. 
2.40  N.    22^  W. 
12.15    16  W.       ., 
1.3DN-    22.30  W. 
16  8.    30 W.       .» 
36.11  S.    21.51 
3.16  N.    20.21  W. 
Ontheline        ,. 


Mary   • »         « « 
Echo       .» 
Royal  Charloite 
GeoigetJ^Fosath 
£Ubb      •  •       f  • 
Stenlor     ".»    •• 
Duchess  olAthol 
Princess  Charlotte 
Bombay  Merchant 
Castle  Hantley 
SirDaiidSaoU 


Coi 
Ardlie 
Punlop 
Oraham 
Pritfick 
Camper 


GBMBRAL  UST  OF  PASSJQfOSRS. 


ARRTYALB  FROM  INDIA. 

^  the  Charles  Grant.— Colonel  A. 
Nesbitt,  his  Mi^esty's  service ;  Ensign  £. 
O.  Stokes,  49th  Regt.,  Mrs.  Stolces  and 
diild,  Mrs.  Thomas  and  child,  Mr.  Edw. 
Montague,  Miis  Sophia  Winbolt,  C.  M. 
J.  Blidr,  E.Blan\chIldren,  Capt.  Tlhnone, 
R.  N.,  32  invalias  from  his  Majesty's  6tii, 
38th.  and  49th  R^gts.,  2  women  and  2 
cfailoren. 

By  the  F8rqaih«r8en.--Mr.  Cndkshank, 
Wm.  Ferriar,  Eso.,  Capt.  V.  Cortland. 
8th  Hnsaan;  Mr.l^yae,  iata 6th.  of  H. 
C.  S.  Regent ;  Mr.  J.  G.  Murray,  Midship* 
mai}  of  the  Waterloo,  left  at  the  Cape. 

By  the  Ingns.— None. 

By  the  Lord  Castlereagh.-^rom  Bom- 
bay: Mrs.  Morse,  Mi^r  Luhfield,  Mi^or 
Morse,  Rev.  Mr.  Spring,  Lieuts.  Johnson, 
Hancock,  and  Elfiot,  Dr.  Hewett,  Miss 


and  Master  Morse.  Mr.  Nalior  Iswdad  at 
the  Cape,  Ci^.  Affller  do.  and  Dr.  iaBue-* 
son  ditto. 

By  the  Cadiiins.^-4iieiit.  Fleniag,  Rev. 
J.  D.  Pearson  from  Chfaisurah,  and  a 
gentleman  and  his  vHfe  (names  not  beaitl). 

By  the  S(mhia.-^FVoffl  Bennl:  Mr. 
James  and  Mrs.  CoMn,  Miss  M.  Cohin, 
Master  C.  Jadcson.  CkOL  J<te  Hay.  B. 
N.  U  Capt.  S.  Land,  ditto,  Mr.  MiC  Mn. 
W.  H,  Abbott  and  four  chUdnm,  Mn. 
Ahmnty  and  three  diRdren,  Mr.  H.  Wiat* 
son,  Mr.  W.  Maxwell  and  two  ddldim, 
twoMastersT^dy,  MIssCHfaKer^Misa 
M.  Harriott,  and  nine  servants. 

By  the  Katherine  Stewart  Fortsa.  m 
From  Bombay:  Mrs.  Marrl0ltaM|  tmm 
children,  Capt.  Moore,  £.  1.  C.  S.,  Lient. 
Pitts,  do.,  Lieut.  Hairison,  do»  Captain 
Scott,  17th  Lancers,  Ueut.  Daly,  47th 
Rqst.,  and  one  child. 
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Shipping  Intelligence. 


By  the  Dototfay.*-Flroaii  Bombif ;  Capt 
and  Mn.  DumbarHn 

By  the  Lord  SuffleUL— From  Bengal : 
None. 

By  the  Jemhna.— From  BatKna  and  St. 
Helena :  bk  Higlweu  Nawab  Shah  Meer 
and  three  wrvants,  Capt.  King,  late  of 
the  SaUshary,  and  Masters  C.  and  H. 
Blake. 

By  the  Bridget.'^From  Bencal :  Mi^or 
W.  Moaon,  16ih  N.  I.»  Mrs.  Moxon,  and 
fimrchUdren. 

By  the  Ogle  C«tle.— From  Bengal: 
Haas  Sothel^yEsq.,  Beng4.CivU  Ser- 
vice»  and  Mrs.  Sotheby ;  Mrs.  Ross  and 
lisar  children,  Capt.  John  Da^ell.  Bengal 
Artillery :  Csbt.  Amiell  and  t^  chUdren, 
hU  Majesty's  17th  Lancen ;  Capt.  A.  T. 
ChatfSd.  bte  of  the  Daphne;  Capt. 
Andrew  Ross,  bMe  of  the  Swallow. 

By  the  Kellie  Castle^— From  China : 
None. 


SSthftiarch.  1824TrMiS8  Harriet  Cooke,  - 
Master  Cooke,  two  Master  Parsons,  Mas- 
ter Q.  Arden,  Master  A.  Arden,  two 
Master  Parishes,  two  European  serrants, 
three  native  ditto. 
-     -     -"  -«    -  .'^f  Wales.— 
,  Master  W. 
I,  Master  C. 
(  kins,   Mrs. 
I  ton.  Master 
^  ipton,  Mrs. 
'  wden^  Mrs. 
(  C.  Hiffgiifs, 
I.  F^Wnl, 
Mrs.  Frith, 
urker,  £s<}. 
Mrs-Dacrey 
T.  Hayes, 
I.Hutfoid. 
les,  Master 
Late  officers 
,  Mr.  Wel- 
ter, Mr.  J.  Flemmin^,  three  European  ser- 
vants, mH  eight  uaUTC  servants. 


By  the  Herefindshire.— Ftmd  C&ina: 
Mr.  Brskine,  Mrs.  Erskine,  and  three 
children,  from  Bombay. 

DEPAKTUEBS  TO  INDIA. 

By  the  Catherine.— ForMadras  and  Bea^ 
gal ;  W.  P.  Shedden,  Esq.^  Mrs.  Shedden, 
Rev.  G.  J.  Ldiarie,  Miss  Laivie,  Mi^or  P. 
Cameron.  Captain  Hindj  Mrs.  Hind,  — 
Muller,  Esq.,  u^t.  Shakespeare,  Messrs. 
Sherifie,  Goldliigham,  Trevor,  Russell, 
Dai-deU,  Dnncan,  Grabain.  and  Cronon, 
Lieut.  Boyce,  Messrs.  -Courtney,  Fish, 
Hopev  Holloway,  Sims,  Oakley,  Johnson, 
and  Bume,  Dr.  M^lAchlan. 

By  the  Mellish.— For  Bengal ;  Col.  Don- 
can,  his  Mi^esty's  44th  tegt.,  Mrs.  Dnn- 
can, Miss  A.  Hauoran,  Messrs.  Price,  Au- 
drey, Prior,  Cole.  Tlerwy,  Wilson,  Mar- 
ray,  and  Wyllie,  cadets. 

By. the  Deveron.— For.  Van  Dieman's 
Land;. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godwin,  MiasHa- 
milton.  and  servant.  Miss  Smith,  Messrs. 
Lord,  Smith,  Dumstead,  Janskies,  Pick- 
hmd,  Chimman,  Coward.  Bbudc,  Brrtt, 
Murdoch,  Galbraith,  Urauhart,  Sampson, 
Robert,  Morley,  Balsey,  Scott,  Elliot,  and 
Waindon. 

By  the  Golconda.— For  Bengal:  Mrs. 
Brackep,  Nelson,  and  I^^eish;  Misses 
C)]^nery,  Mackenzie,  Xow,  Langley,  two 
Bncbtmaos,  HoQand,  Cropleys.Rozmiigk, 
Reid,  and  AbboU,  Thomas  Bracken,  Esq. 
Robert  Nelson,  Esq.,  Dr.  Moore,  lient. 
PinsoB,  Messrs.  Low,  Sage,  Turner,  To^- 
ren8,Taylor,  Reid,  Kennaway.Leaniioatk, 
Mee,  GiHMell,  Fathingham,  Guyon,  Har- 
rington, riederxck,  and  Toussaiut. 

•By  the  VpHm  Castle.— For  Bombif; 
Captain  Fakoner,  Mrs.  Fakouer,  Mafar 
Hicks,  Mrs.  Hicks,  Miss  Bellain,  ^ss 
Forbes,  Mi^  Byae.  Captains  Morecoa 
and  Pruen,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Pnien,  Ca^afai 
Hardkius,  Mrs.  Hardkins,  Csqitain  Cas- 
uing,  Mr.  Beanmoot,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Shep- 
herd, Mr.  Elliott,  Mrs.  Elliott,  Mr.  Do- 
herty,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Thatcher,  Dr. 
Gall,  and  Dr.  Troop. 

By  the  Tyne.— For  Madras  and  Bengal; 
Mr.  Arrow,  Mr.  M*CnUod[,  and  iieal 
Raiidle.  •  »• 

By  the  Mary  Watson.— For  the  Cape; 
Mr.  Snowdall,  Missionary,  —  Sutheilaod, 
ditto. 

By  the  Marquess  of  Huntley. — For  Chi- 
na ;  Messrs.  Drury,  Fulcher,  and  Brown, 
for  Anjeer :  Mrs.  Magniac,  Messrs.  Mag- 
niac,  and  T.  C.  Smith,  for  China. 

By  the  Princess  Amelia.— For  China; 
none. 
By  the  OrweU.— Fitir  China  $  none. 
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EARLY  LIFB  AND   HABITS   OF   MEN   OF  GENIUS. 

It  18  a  principie  in  human  nature  to  be  pleased  with  the 
beginning  of  things.  We  delight  to  approach  the  fount  of  cau- 
9ation>  to  see  the  first  hud  of  mighty  designs  burstiag  into 
being.  Directed  by  this  leatring  of  the  mind/ the  philosophers  of 
mtiquity  pondered  on  the  birth  of  the  universe,  constructed  sys- 
tems, atid  bo^i^d  down  their  spirits  before  them.  From  the  same 
cause  we  seek  die  origin  of  fashions,  of  customs,  of  religions,  of 
the  fomlders  of  empires,  builders  of  casties,  inventors  of  arts  and 
sciences— delighting  to  look  for  ourselves  into  the  early  lives  of 
men  of  genius  and  renoWn.  We  hope'  by  this  means  to  discover 
the  disposmg  causes  of  their  superiority,  and,  generally,  to  step 
into  that  sunshine  which  forwarded  and  ripened  their  minds.  Be- 
sides, there  is  in  sUch  persons  a  rich  vein  of  enthusiasm  that  flou- 
rishes most  in  youth,  before  the  world  has  driven  back  the  sap  of 
life  to  stagnate  round  the  heart.  Neither  do  they  ever  cool  and 
harden  into  rigidity  like  other  people ;  but  in  early  life  their  ima-^ 
ginations  are  in  perfect  fusion,  floating  hither  and  thither,  {ike 
the  sea,  and  ready  to  run  into  toy  matrix  which  may  be  placed  hy 
diaiiee  before  the  riolence  of  their  current.  From  some  imperfect 
and  vague  nodciM  of  this  peculiarity,  it  happens  that  common 
individuals  attribute  an  extreme  waywardness  to  men  of  genius, 
especially  during  yoilth,  and  consider  them  as  meteoric  fires  which 
are  ithen  by  some  uncertain  force  through  eccentric  and  unknown 
paths.  Upon  this  principle,  too,  their  weaknesses  are  sometimes 
excused^  as  if  their  superiority  in  the  higher  provinces  of  mind, 
inferred  necessarily  a  fnal  and  indeterminate  purpose  in  the 
meaner  aAurs  of  Hfe.  But  this  reasoning  is  no  less  silly  than  if 
ii  fiske.  •  It  iathe  malieious  labour,  in  fact,  of  ine£ocrfty,  seeking 
by  every  means  to  bring  down  all  to  its  own  level.  ^  The  reat  mair 
of  genios  has  bat  one  purpose  in  Hfe ;  and  that  is;  to  push  his 
mind  to  Ibe  utmost  verge  of  itsci^ability.  For  this  he  is  noe  to*' 
neglect  the  charities,  the  affections,  the  duties  of  life ;  he  is  not,- 
and  dmnot  be,  cut  «dFfiKmi  the  necessities  of  bis  species :  but  h» 
laiows  better  than  any  man  what  things  are  truly  esthnable,  and 
vidnea  tbcas  accordingly.    Upon  his  affi^tions  be  builds  bis  know* 
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ledge  of  affection ;  upon  his  wants^  his  pity  and  eompassion;  upon 
his  discharge  of  his  own  duties^  the  exact  estimate  of  what  is  to 
be  r^q^ir^d  »t  the  bands  of  humanily.  Thus  the  unity  •f  hia  pai^-* 
pose  ^ompFc^iends  whatever  exeelleneies  nature  has  placed  within 
our  reach ;  and  by  how  many  of  these  he  fails  to  attun,  by  so 
many  is  his  scheme  short  of  perfection. 

At  its  first  setting  £orth,  genius  lies  :URdistinguished  among  the 
crowd ;  for  it  is  commonly  the  lot  of  men  of  few  \torldly  preten- 
sions. This  is  the  best  thing  that  oeuld  happen  to  it  \  for,  while 
thus  unnoticed,  it  forms  its  strange  habits  with  impunity.  It  steps 
on  cautiously  and  at  leisure  pver  the  field  of  knowledge;  .it  pauses 
when,  and  where,  and  how  it  pleases.  It  has  no  vidgar  appetite 
of  starting  up  among  its  fellows  aa  a  prodigy,  or  of  drawing;  upcm 
i|;a  movements  the  intemperate  gaxe  of  superior  leaning.  Such 
bot^houae  fires  ^s  give  premature  ripeness  to  the  mind,  it  shuns 
and  abdminaAfs,  endeavouring  only  to  keep  pa^  with  na|nire  and 
her  seasons.  The  mere  mob  are  better  companions  for  a  youth  of 
this  stamp  than  your  half-literary  people.  Le^s  concc^^ted  wA 
mpre  natural  in  their  follies,  the  former  completely  overlook  him* 
He  is  a  ataic  entirely  out  of  their  spbere«  But  the  latter,  without 
being  better  able  to,  judge  of  tha  force  of  bis  mxA^  and  with  leM 
disposition  to  tolerate  the  efierveacenoe  of  his  unruly  passions^, 
^ow  themselves  around  him^  as  countryfolks  crowd  about  a. 
movntebankj  and  make  to  themselves  an  enigma  of  him*  This 
proceeding  makes  him  either  vain  or  shy.  He  mIumm  off,  as  it  is. 
i^alledy  or  shrinks  from  them.     In  either  case  he  is  a  loser. 

For  tbia  reason  it  is  that  that  deep  enthusiasm,  which  .ahakes 
the  fiancy  poA  iqmginatioa.like  a  perpetual  earthquake,  is  pleased 
with  the  sQlitu4e  of  woods  and  ruins^  the  dim  dilenc^  of  nighty 
the  roaring  and  tossing  of  the  sea  i  and  when  it  is  satisfied  with, 
thescj  or  driven  by  necessity  to  quii  them>  it  naturally  goes  among 
the  moat  unrestrained  company,  where  the  song  mA  the  laii^ 
are  frequent.  The  hollow  civilil^  of  soeiety  have  bwt  f^  charm 
&r  such  as  see  through  them  completely  |  and  men: of  geMua. 
have  sh«rp  eyes  ia  such  mattei^s.  Besides,  among  the  vulgar  they, 
are  not  expected  to  contract  unequal  firvrndships  j  they  are.  permit- 
ted to  cooM  and  go  without  exciting  woiider  or  inquiry  |  tkay  are 
never  nailed  down  by  politeness  tx>  listtti  to  ignorant  and  insipid 
criticisms  upon  the  hallowed  pxodu^iDm  of  .Ae  muse,  «:.to  ke«r 
some  upstart's  pretensions  pief<med  before  the  ^daiitta  of  Imltog 
merits 

The  aort  of  eonvetsation  whi^h  obtained  in  anckat  soeicCVr 
especially  vhrai  youth  was  preaenty  seems  to  have  been  peeuUwr^ 
adapted  ta  the  nourishment  oC  genhia.  The  acUevements  of 
tiheir  heroes^  tibe  sy^bensa  o{  their  pUkMophsn,  the  waadete  and 
pcie«lie«itiea  of  hmgm  lands ;  these^  were  the  sub^ta  vhiob 
amnMd  tbQ  ktem  hmm  el  fiiiipte  aiul  Ctote.   Tbm  < 
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tlott  Was  kngerlliiBi  diin^  tlMV^  eraifdeted  ia  fevmr  y^wt.    Bat 
everf  vmiMBt  wm  eaqdoyed*    A  viiit  t»  a  fmnd,  a  jaunt  into 
tlw  conntry^  •  day  at  the  thwtre^  were  mmmr  leMooa  el  taste 
o#  wisdoin.    Plato's  Dialogo^i  wtre  cdrapqsed  frem  the  actual 
convisatiotis  of  his  master^  tboogb  it  was  said  he  added  many 
things.    The  fiunons  work  on  the  Rep«Uie>  then,  eriginated  in  m 
t¥alk  to  die  Piraus.    What,  a  luxury  did  the  Giecks  make  ef 
fiieadslHp  and  thought !  but  1^  their  method  nothing  was  hae- 
tencd  b^re  its  time;    A   b%h   and  k^vsed  mind  is  seldom 
nfndly  matored ;  it  Mlows  the  prooeis  by  whieh  the  most  Tahn 
able  productions  of  nature  are  formed;   it  grows   insensibiy* 
'Neecsstty  has  sometimes,  it  ia  true,  reverswi  this  proceeding,  and 
crowded  and  hastened  its  efbtts,  till  an  untimety  ripeness  has 
boM  produeed,  whkh  has  oMsed  the  death  of  the  plant :  bat 
tbcve  haTo  been,  few  ChatteHons  and  Kirke  WUtes.    No^  is  it 
desirable  that  there  should  be  many:  nurtured  upon  nature's 
nnoderate  regimen,  those  youths  (the  former  at  least)  m%ht  hare 
fired  long,  and  girsn  birth  to  wortes  of  Tory  h^  characSer.    The 
tfite  secret  of  their  precoeity  was  their  applying  that  time  to  me* 
cBtatkm,  whleh  should  haive  been  employed  in  Bering  the  mind 
wMi  more  knowledge.    The  rietaness  of  C^ntterton's  feocy  was 
expended  oh  a  very  narrow  range  j  it  was  uncHipidedly  dtieeted 
oneway.    His  metiyhors  and  aUmioae  are  beautiful;  twt  they  de 
■es  indleate  extensive  so  much  as  intense  thoii^;ht.     What  he 
wished  to  know  he  studied  widi  irrepresBttrie  ardour ;  bnl  he  re# 
etiained  his  wmmth  with  a  serere  eeonomy:  he  petceired  it  was 
tot  fcr  him  to  Iumw  too  many  things*    The  same  eonragey  muted 
to  the  same  degree  of  industry  ad  entbueiaM%  would  at  any 
tkne^  pffodnee  itker  same  lesnhs  i  their  mnon,  in  ftiet^  ia  genimk 
Kirke  White  had  a  much  weaker,  and,  to  spesfc  the  tradi,  a  hg 
infefiormiad;  Ms  fioetry  has  deS'tbe  high  and  Inipamieiicd  time 
wMeh  dirtit^posbes  that  of  the  etber:  it  is  lengthy,  <hflnse^  mi 
feeUe,  though  very  sweet  oceasbnii%  and  plmwhig 
'  Bat  m  allinstanees  'die  earfy  Itfs  of  genius  is  a  fife,  of  kbonr 
attd  intelleefBl  prteation ;  for,  howerer  extemire  its  powers,  the 
mindy  sooaer  ot  later,  discovers  that  il  eamiottaase  of  erreiy  kaad 
of  knmrled^  and  lee;?^  itself  time  for  medkatien  >  an4theear«c 
lier  it  nmkes  tbm  disoowiy,  iridi  the  mere  rigeur  dom  k  dmar 
together  its  forOest,  andywm  farirapd  in  its  chosen  tracks  'Menef 
osnnnoniiiseHeetsdfcraehflnge  item  die  inroad  of  fereipi  no«> 
tiotts;  acquired  ideas  teiipand  over  their  nnnds  like  water  over  a 
flat  smrfaee,  kam^pieiie  of  Aose  bold  pveimneneesy  tfarufl^^ 
heads  abore  the  waves,  which  diqdi^  the  mward  hahsts  ef  the 
souk    FVom*  a  ^omietios  of  this  kin^  persoM  of  strong^mltfds, 
nay,  perimps,  ef  geawn,  hsae  gradiadly  wwensil-  tiwaaeshniiu  ftem 
beaka,  and  taken  ^eotii^  to  ddnldng.    But  readkg,  Uuf  a  sUMd 
r^  tottts  19  the  soil  ef  the  vuad^  and  ds^asite  the  1 
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thought,  leavbig  to  refleetion  and  study,  as  to  the  airs  anddews  of 
heaven,  the  office  of  fiMtifying  and  nutturh^  therfufane  pla&ts. 

To  despise  leanmg^  is  ofitentheportion  of  ^vrong^headedgeitraB; 
but  kammg  is,  in  respect  to  thought,  what  a  krge  estate  or  eaf  ilal 
is  to  industry.  The  man  of  five  acres  wilt  never  be  able  to  oope-with 
him,  who,  possessing  -equal- industry,  has  a  hundred.    Tho^  otily 
are  contemptible  who  attach  importance  to  the  poMesmn^  and 
not  to  the  use,  of  learning,     h  is,  however,  a  mistdce  to  thiiik 
that  acquirements  trench  upon  origrnaltty  ^  -  for  as  the  molmii/  of 
every,  thing  we  possess  is  acquired  from  sources-  external  to^owr- 
selves,  it  is  but  little  matter  ^^iiether  we  draw-finwn  ntfture  or  from 
books;  for  genius,  like  a  politic  general,  will  take  care  not  to 
trust  the  event  of  the  battle  to  mercenaries  or  allies*    They  may 
nssist  in  making  its  phalanxes  square  and  of  complete  aspect^  but 
ve  lost  in  the  number  of  natiive  troops,  unAwmy  not  the  fbitime 
aof'thriield.    But  inthis^  as  in  all  things,  genius 'is  at  vanance 
with  common  conclusions^  and  the  reason  why  great  men  differ 
thus  fcoiA  ordinary  persons,  is,  that  their  loftiness  giving  thecfiect 
of  nearness,  eauses  them  to  see  more  of  objects. than  the  eurvity 
of  tke  common  ground  he  stands  on  permits  to  the  eye  of  the 
low  spectator ;  as  men  upon  a  mountain  pereove  a  sMp  at  sea 
long  before  it  becomes  visible  to  those  on  the  jevel  shore.-    it- is 
not  prudent,  therefore,  for  a  man  of  great  conceptions  always  to 
give  the  whole  scope 'of  his  ideas,  because  persons  .ofordmary 
capaxntks  will  be  apt  to  k»e  all  perception  of  their  proporticfctt ;  in 
like  manner  as  it  is  thought  a  fly  is  incapable  of  taking  in  the 
whole  of  any  large  object  at  once,  bdimng  itself  while  perched 
on  the:back  of  an  ox.  to  be  upon  a  large  plain.    ^We  have  seen 
people  puzzled  bya  great  idea  in  this  manner ;  it  had  for  them 
neither  head  nor  taiL 

It  is  aoeordingly  dbservable  that.great  minds  pbi^  not  at  onee 
into  the  depths  of  specubttion,  but,  takings  their  readtes-by  the 
hand,  lead  them  out  gradually,  oner  a  Jhebdng  bottom,  feelteg 
their  way  as  they.go.    We  mi^  be  said  to  foUow  this  .meAod 
when  we  take  a  great  map  litom  the  cradle,  and  pursue  with  at->: 
Mention  die  coniae  ^Blid  uniUding  of  his  mind.    Weigo-.on  tikkan- 
Almsmiail  watefaiog:  thejwanderings  x>f  die  Nile,  from  his  lumUe  • 
and  hidden  soarce,  m^he-mixeahis  broad  waters ..unth' the  oceao; 
And  it  is  no  kssdelightlulitluui  instriKtive  thus  to  Unger  round 
the  skirts  and  outsetdng  of  genins;  thas  to  mark  the  aecfeaBioni4rf' 
tributary  streams,  which  widen  and  .deepen  ;tbe  'iht^eetilal:<iww. 
rent;  tfansr.  to  pursue  thetrtumphantdMemboguin^  of  its  ti^asat^ : 
it  is  thebest  part  of.mental. geography.  ...,., 

It  is  Ctftain  that  the  wh<^  current  of  after-life  takes^^requendy 
its  mie  from  some  trivial  cause.  Soade  .siaqBle^book  or  chanoe* 
tbcngl^Ygives  it  its  direction ;  and  the  knowledge  of  diatbooii««r 
idea,kttghtafticd  iploi^  means,  of  judgiflg*how:greadMaB  ia«t^ ; 
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temcd.  No  mail  ttgrMt  without  being  eoii«ciQil8  of  hH.m 
witboiit  kaowing  of  what  importance  a :  knowledge  of  the  mardi 
and  eoilbfemMition  of  his  mind  might  be  ta  his  fellow-creatures. 
It  may^  therefore^  seem  afanoat  unaccountable  why  men  of  getuas 
have  been  averse  to  laying  themaeWes  open  to  the  world.  In  their 
greatest  familiarity  there  is  a  reserve;  tike  fulfill  anglers  ibey 
paopoftion  die  Iciagth  of  their  line  to  the  depth  cf  \h»  stream- 
they  may  be  fishing .  in^  and  never  totally  unwind  the  due.  In 
youth  tfaiey  act  thus  from  a  modest  policy,  to  disarm  envy,  and  pre- 
aorve  ,thiBur  minds  freah  and  free  from  the  taint  of .  vulgarity.  In 
aaaahood  they- are  too  deeply  involved  in  the  disposing,  ripening,- 
and' perfecting  of  their  schemes,  to  turn  aside  for  the  purpose  of 
gatbermg  up  die  slureda  of  memory  relating  to  their  opening  pro- 
spects* Their  youth  is  one  stiongly  connected  and  uninterrapted 
tbcam;  Hmt  manhood  tbe  counterpart,  or  realiaMufcion  of  that 
<keam  m  actaal  perfonoMinoe.  We.  prefer  looking  peitepe  upon 
thefo^ncr  part,  when  the  mind,  creating  and  drawing  together 
kaffoices^  seems  to  be. invigorated  with  supernatural  energy,  and 
ci^wUe  of  things  which  are  shorn  and  curtailed,  in  the  perform- 
ance^ of  half  their  magintude. .  Bat  for  this  very  reason  genius  may 
Aim  rcAeetiens  upon  its  early  days,  when  its  grand  parppses  were 
sketched  out  ki  bold  and  shadowy  oudine,  when  its  weiith  seemed 
inexhanstifale,  no  account  being  made  of  the  tare  aod  tret,  and 
eaatom-house  dues,  and  fees,  aad  accidental  losses,  which  were 
to  redaee  iterproad  riches  to  poor  .and  insignificant  measure. ,  It 
10  seldom  that  truly  great  minds  are  the  favous'ites  of  fortune; 
her  frowns  keep.their  prejeets  freeaing  in  embryo  until  the  time  for 
.adioa  pert^aps  is  oner ;  or  eke  she  comes  with  her  miaioiis  when 
the' golden* harvest  is  almost  ready  for  the  sickle,  we^A  tramples  it. 
to  the  dust.  :  After  this,  who  can  expect  tbe  owner  to  speak  of 
aowing-time  with  pkaaure ! .Regret  imposes  silence  on  his  toiigue. 

..  Persoos^howe^,  who  give  early  indications  of  gr^  imeU^, 
and  iAemnds  piodw:e  nothing,  are  not  to  be  raekoned  amon^lt^ 
those  vifhese  ptkns!  have  been  dia9ipated  by  fortius.  They  were 
aqual  ta  the  rapid:  acqatntion  of  eoimnon  endownie^ts,  bat  iaea- 
paUe  of  ceaehii^  at  any.time  those  Jieights  of  knowledge  or  fancy, 
asiiAifckdiemi^  matures  its  superiority.  For.thoae  who  attain 
tba  first  restiiig-^filaces  of  Parnassus,  and  halt  there  to  be  seen  of 
tlwsa  bebw,  4ose.fa9r  degrees  that  warm  impodse  wUch  might  have 
cattied-them  Ugher ;  but  they  lirere,  from  the  ferst,  too  weak  even 
ta-thiak  of  the  summit.  . 

>  XkiS^greater  part  ctf  the  eqarly ^habits  and  determinatbna  of  genius 
are  formed  from  choice.  No  man  can  hi»re  intellectual  greatness 
^•tlmiat  apoa  liim/'  He  sees  the  goal)  and  knowing  that  the 
iatartpacenmst^be  passed,  he  betdtes  hiiasdf  to  labour,  to  the  re^ 
aK>iial^%f  obstadesi^  to  tbe  openiaig  himself  a  way.  He  ^akes  his . 
com^anliaasy-andsteeiBi^his  own  c^mrse*    The  love  of  solitude,. 
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wMdi  nsm  ct  gtRitu  profen^  is  oftta  tfadnght  iiy  the  world 'to  ha 
no  bettar  than  afibctatkm;  b«t  wfaotnwr  iM^d  do  any  thing  great 
imift  be  much  alone  r  hia  entbmasm  is  cookd  in  crowds.  He 
kaftis  to  attach  lem  {mpottaBce  to  bis  yienv :  at  least  be  dote 
not  thtek  them  the  sole  things  on  earth  woitby  of  ccmaidcmtioti. 
Bnt  in  solitude  ev«fy  thing  teems  paanve  to  his  miad^  native  her* 
self  appears  to  eronch  at  his  feet,  his  pevMir  increases  with  his 
oensciOQStiesB  of  possessing  it,  and  be  forms  vast  des%ns  throng^ 
the  hope  of  fMftUiag  th^m. 

Neverthelees,  thoee  whose  only  aim  is  transient  popiihurtty,  ha^^ 
nothing  to  do  with  soUtude.  llieir  province  is  to  watdh  the  daft^ 
ing  gcde  that  governs  the  tide  of  fashion,  that  they  may  launch 
tkmr  bark  at  the  most  favourable  moment :  if  they  lose  that,  tbef 
are  undone.  But  what  is  t^  present  temper  of  the  winds  to  Mm 
W^  oaknlates  on  the  chances  of  eternity }  He  pnts  to  sea  on 
the  elements  in  a  baric  as  evertasting  as  themselves,  and  caring  not 
for  the  weather,  can  afford  to  wait  a  tide  or  two;  ^^  I  must  €<m« 
fbss,"  said  Lord  Bacon,  ^^  my  desire  to  be,  thatmy  writingvshouM 
not  court  the  present  time,  or  some  ftw  places,  in  such  sort  as 
might  make  them  either  less  general  to  persom^  or  kss  permanent 
to^  f^tive  afles,"  And  in  sphe  oi  bis  great  employments  he  kvred 
solilQde.  ^  Ma^  videor  cam  antiqnis  vemari  qham  cam  Ms  qni* 
boseum  yAmJ*  This  h  ever  the  conCseSion  of  deep  and  lasting 
mlnds-^ecte  are  their  society,  and  snch  Aeir wishes)  When 
Sophocles  lay  all  night  among  the  reeds*  ef  the  Ilnsas,  listening  to 
the  nightingale,  it  was  not  merdy  that  he  mi^t  fsast  npon  the 
melody  of  that  bkd's  notes,  but  thiMt  then  his  mii^  was  hiHcdttt  die 
deepctst  contemplation.  In  such  a  sitnataon  no  thought,  miwwchy^ 
ol  the  Uttteed  Bsajes^  of  genhis^  and  nature,  coold  spring  up  in  die 
mhid }  die  sod  was  purified,  aod  the  imi^atiM  noML  llie 
whde  was  a  conception  pmely  Orccmi. 

•  From  their  retired  habits,  and  sparing  respect  far  oommen  in- 
sdtlitioAs,  great  men  are  generally  aecosed  of  misandniepy.  ^i^lthr 
some^  resfaiction  the  accusatioA  may  be  just  Genius  has  bnt  too 
frequently  been  trampled  on  in  its  commencement  by  pfegumptien 
and  ignorance ;  and  die  very  act  of  curt>ing  Its  isiipsdeiiee  has 
been  produced  by  looking  forward  to  a  day  of  retribs^ion,  wficfn  k 
sboidd  be  able  to  give  wnt  to  its  inward  hatred  of  Btdeness,  and 
repay  seem  with  scorn*  Bnt  this  f<seHng,  in  tndy  great  mmds, 
Mf^an  away  as^  they  ascend  in  dignity.  "Riey  no  los^^  view  the 
inflictors  of  petty  vexations  as  worthy  of  their  hatred^  andthdr^ 
aflbetien-  for  t^ir  species  gains  ground  in  prc^Kndonr  as  d^y  are 
rabed  above  its  failings ;  as  we  halk^  even  u^leasaat  plaees  in 
oar  memories,  when  absence  has  winnowed  away  their  imperfec- 
tions^ Bat  it  is  not  so  \^4di  institutions;  these  are  bnt  too  often  as 
<tead  walls,  which  prevent  the  clear  prospect  of  man's  nature,  and 
nrast  be  threm»  dowo^^r  piereed  by  convenient  opcaii^;s,  befcre  it 
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can  ht  aetn  how  far  he  may  be  led  on  in  the  road  of  Inproremettt 
These  dead  walls^  man  bwhlB  up  between  himself  and  his  fears^  for 
Im  is  always  afraid  of  futwity,  and  the  changes  it  may  bring  along 
with  it;  Init  he  shuts  up  his  real  enemies  in  the  same Imclosure 
with  himself^  and  this  he  finds  to  his  cost^  when  he  has  obstnicted 
his  own  progression.  Nature  does  not  contain  a  more  miserable 
thing  than  a  nation  which  has  closed  up  every  avenue  to  its  own 
improvement.  It  is  lihe  those  Africans^  who^  as  Mungo  Park  teUs 
us^  let  down  a  great  crate^  or  wicker  trap^  upon  themselves  and 
the  lions  they  were  attempting  to  ensnare  t  every  soul  is  sooner 
or  later  devoured  by  his  own  folly* 

Discovering  this  at  a  very  early  age^  minds  of  great  powers 
exert  themselves  to  break  tiirough  such. institutions  as- are  op- 
posed to  the  free  development  of  the  human  faculties^  and  which 
have  no  other  t^dency  than  to  maintain  their  own  duration 
at  the  expense  of  the  people's  understanding.  Where  men  are 
free,  the  laws  co-operate  with  individuals  in  carrying  their  geniue 
to  aa  much  perfection  as  its  nature  will  bear ;  and  this  cannot  be 
done  where^  by  the  laws^  some  subjects  of  thought  are  interdietedy 
and  where  great  talents  are  not  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  the 
dignities  of  the  state.  Whatever  may  be  said^  Athens  was  the 
country  for  men  of  genius  ;  what  means  and  excitements  to  study 
did  she  not  possess  I  her  very  meehanics  were  superior  in  taste 
and  judgment  to  kings  ;  and  it  is  questionable,  whether  the  Ro- 
man s^ate,  with  all  its  pride,  could  see  through  the  intrieaeies  of 
a  debate  with  as  much  clearness  and  tact  as  the  people  of  Athens. 
Cieero  only  flattered  or  laughed  at  his  countrymen  when  he  pre** 
ferred  them  to  the  Greeks ;  they  were  inferior  as  individuals^ 
and  as  a  nation*  For  apeople  fe  neither  to  be  estimated  by  its  con*' 
quests  nor  duration  : — ^the  Tartars  subdued  more  countries  in  one 
age,  than  the  Romans  during  the  whole  existence  of  their  state ; 
and  the  little  republic  of  San  Marino  was  of  longer  duration :  but 
neidier  of  these  i%  by  any  means,  to  be  compared  to  the  Roman 
ccmunoawedth* 

Within  themselves,  however,  men  of  genius  attach  more  inw* 
portanoo  to  thinking  than  acting;  because  they  perform  the 
former  by  themselves,  and  therefore  more  imiependently.  In  ae* 
timiyxm  the  contrary,  there  is  alwap  the  idloy  of  foreig^  ititerfor« 
eDee*-*other  men  are  coacetped  either  as  actors  €ft  sororer^^-^and 
they  foel  the  irksoiBeness  of  awaiting  an  uncertain  issue.  For  this 
reasoi^  nunds  of  the  first  order  often  retard  the  process  ef  bos^ 
nese-;  they  refoie  too  much  for  the  rough  frame  of  things,  and 
are  especially  gmhy  of  this  in  yout^  before  they  have  discovered 
that  they  are  not  as  other  men,  who  are  content  with  as  rawch  of 
foeta  as  comes  before  them^  seeking  littte  into  remote  consequences* 

It  is  certain,  also,  that  sensibihiy  is  a  cottsideraMe  ingredient  of 
J^  MlHNr  }iaiormp«ibic9  ai«  tnofo  eMmii^and  iaes^ 
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thaa  thoae  whkK  are  given  to  ordiniury  mortals.  \  Btitimen^  Pdd^* 
taking  to.  criticise  the  ancient  master-pieces  of  poetical  art,  vnti^ 
out  the  requisite  insight  into  human  nature,  and  relying  upon  the 
sole  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  language,  have  condemned 
Homer  and  Virgil  for  the  facility  with  which  their  heroes  9h^ 
tears.     It  is  a  pity  that  persons  like  these  should  venture  on  poetir 
cal  criticism.    Heroism,  when  it  is  genuine,  is  as  much. built  upon 
physical  sensibility  as  any  other  species  of  greatness: ,  it.  arises 
from  a  due  mingling  of  ail  the  great  passions,  among  which  pity 
and  afe^on  claim  to  be  numbered,'    Ulysses  weeping  at  the  re? 
cital  of  his  suffering  by  Demodocus,  and  Eneas  buttering  lameatac. 
tions  in  the  storm,  w^re  moved  by  the  sq^e .  passions,  differently 
actuated.    The  former,  being  stUl  far  from  his.  country,:  and  in 
great  uncertainty  as  to  his  ever .  being  permitted  to  revisit  it,  is 
melted  at  the  remembrance  of  what  deeos  of  valour,  and  wisdom, 
and  stratagem,  (tinged  probably  by  conscience,  with  some  degree 
of  guilt,)  he  had  achieved  and  imdergone  in  vain.    The  latter,  an- 
ticipating and  fearing,  not  so  much  his  own  death,  and  the  death 
of  his  only  child,  as  the  consequent  extinction  of  all  his  vast  hopes 
of  empire  in  Italy,  of  the  ^renewal  of  the  Trojan  nam^  of  dieesta-. 
blislmient  and  perpetuity  of  his  domestic  rel^;ion,  and  .fugitive, 
and  desolate  shrines.     One  must  have  the  heaet  of:  a  critic,  to 
refuse  a  f^w  frail  tears  or  sighs  to.  such  powerful  feelings  as  -these. 
How  often,  indeed,  is  our  sensibility  meljted  by  the  mere  hannouyi 
and  melancholy  modulation  of  words — by  a  passage  of  history,  by. 
poetry  chaunted  in  a  sad  and  soothing  strain  1     It  is  tru^  great 
men  dp  not  attempt,  like  Richard  the  Seqond,  to  wear  thcniselves 
graves  in  the  earth  by  dropping  tears  upon  it ;  such  conceits  are 
naked  absurdity;  but  they  are  accessible  to  all  the  calls  of  the 
nobler  passions.  i 

We  know  little  of  Homer,  but  much  of  his  early  Jile  appears  ^ 
have  rbeen  spent  in  travelling.  .  llie  imperfect  impressions  of  scenea 
and  objects  which  he  might  hav^  received  from  .the  relations  o£ 
others,  were  not  such  as  could  satisfy  a  mind  like  his,  viiiiclh 
thirsted  to  itnmortalilse  the  very  soil  on  whiph  \i&  trod.  He  had- 
no  resource  but  in  travelling ;  and  it -would  seem,  that  in  the  little 
adventurous  barks  of  those. ages,  he. had  plowed  the  ^^immea- 
surable sea,"  in  numerous  voyt^es,  before  he  coinmenoed  his. 
poems.  The  heart  is ,  elated  and  inspired  with  a  powerful  enthii-. 
siasm  by  the  sight  pf  new  countries  and  unknown  seas :  the  ad-, 
venturer  fe^  as  if  tra^pprted  out  of  the  eyeryrday  world,. anA 
values  himself,  not  for  what  he  sees,  but  for  the  feelings  ,wiUi: 
which  it  is  beheld.  It  will  be  granted  that  the  modish  voyager,, 
who  should  be  carried  round  the  world  in  a  ship,  would  be  nor- 
thing the  better  or  the  wiser  for  it ;  but  the  man  of  genius  would: 
carry  back  the  suavity  of  nature  in  his  soid;  he  would  hold;  com- 
munion with  the  great  deep,  and  drink  a  portion  of  its  subUmi^i^ 
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For  this  reason' every  truly  great  mitod  has  a  thirst  for  travel :  car- 
ing Ktde  for  the  raree-shows  of  corrupted  states^  it  delights  to  lose 
itself  aniong  ruins  and  deserts^  and  strange  shores,  and  mariners, 
1^  savage  tribes ;  it  loves  to  be  separated  by  vast  distances  from 
home— for  the  consciousness  of  remoteness  is  itself  a  pleasure— 
and  to  approach  again  by  degrees  the  sacred  and  venerated  spot* 

Such  are  the  motives  which  carry  genius  abroad;  and  although 
they  be  stronger  and  fresher  in  youth,  they  never  very  sensibly 
decay,  for  great  minds  never  grow  old.  Their  passions  are  rather 
nicely  adjusted  and  balanced  than  weakened  or  subdued  by  time ; 
they  team  to  wiH  and  desire  with  more  art  and  method,  and  not 
with  less  vivacity  or  force.  The  seeming  wavering  and  inconstancy 
which  appear  in  their  early  habits,  are  no  more  than  the  efforts  of 
the  mind  to  discover  what  is  most  congenial  to  itself,  and  resemble 
the  trembling  of  the  magnetic  needle,  while  gaining  its  true'posi- 
tion^  Nothing  is  of  more  steady  temper  than  genius,  but  only  so 
£ar  as  it  regards  the  end ;  it  may  be  permitted,  without  charge  of 
fickleness,  to  search  amongst  innnite  relations  what  is  best  fitted  to 
forward  its  designs.  Its  whole  existence  is  one  piece,  and  not  m^de 
up  of  the  shreds  and  ruins  of  actions,  like  that  of  ordinary  persons. 
Like  a  hunter,  it  spends  the  dawn  of  day  in  preparing  for  the 
chase,  and  is  a-field  early,  lest  the  fine  scents  of  things  should 
wear  away  beneath  the  sun.  From  that  moment  its  pursuit  of 
t^e  game  is  incessant,  and  when  evening  comes,  it  retires  with* 
unabated  appetite  from  a  finished  field. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  discover  what  one  is  fit  for ;  and  there 
are  few  but  the  greatest  minds  who  arrive  at  an  early  cmiviction 
that  they  are  not  fit  for  every  thing.  From  instinct  the  imagina-' 
tion  is  hurried  away  by  a  bnnd  craving  after  infinite  knowledge, 
and  it  requires  great  powers  of  judgment  and  self-denial  to  make 
choicts  of  the  right  path,  and  to.  persevere  in  it  to  the  end.  Of 
this  path',  those  who  meditate  great  designs  never  lose  sight;  their 
little  excursions  are  all  made  along  its  side,  and  serve  to  enliven 
and  divcWify  the  way.  But  if  they  wander  too  far ;  if  they  for- 
get the  original  direction,  they  are  undone.  Like  a  traveller  who' 
haa  a  given  distance  to  perform  in  a  stated  time,  they  lengthen  by 
eveiy  delay  the  space  to  come,  and  shorten  the  time  in  which  it  is 
to  be  accomplished,  until  at  length  difiiculty  annitylates  their  en- 
thusiasm. But  this  conclusion  always  springs  from  an  imperfect 
taste.  The  beauty  and  uniformity  of  one  simple  course  is  not 
enottgh  for  all  minds;  some  delighting  in  a  Gothic  mixture  of 
aeeessory  stimulants  with  the  primary  energy,  and  storing  their 
minds,  like  a  virtuoso^  cabinet,  with  idl  manner  of  heterogeneous 
knoidedge.  To  hiow  h  enough  for  them  ;  they  deal  chiefly  in 
wonder  and  extravagance,  and  make  up  by  a  multiplicity  of 
emotions  for  die 'absence  of  all  those  which  are  vigorous  and 
ptmatient; 
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,  fiut  the  rimpl^  atnicture  of  a  great  mind  in  raited  m  Torf  <$ppo- 
9ite  principles*  It  it  one  vast  range  of  continuity  and  barmoiiloQt 
proportion ;  its  parts  adhere  together  from  natural  affinity,  and 
cementing,  and  atriking  root  into  each  other  ^if  we  may  vary  the 
metaphor,)  fprm  one  beautiful  and  prolific  whole.  For  well-har^ 
monized  knowledge  has  this  advantage  also  oyer  the  other,  that 
Tt  18  productive  and  lasting  in  its  operation. 

But  if  we  observe  narrowly  the  history  of  those  pretended  isien 
qf  genius,  who  by  some  unknqwn  fatality  arrive  at  iikind  of  dominion 
Qver  the  taste  of  their  times,  but  afterwards  sink  gradually  intii 
Qblivion,  we  shall  perceive  that  they  sueceeded  in  deceiving  their 
contemporaries  l^  an  arrogant  self-confidence  and  seeming;  wis- 
dom, and  either  violently  Battered  or  abused  alt  ruling  prejudices 
%nd  opinions^  Either  of  these  methods  is  a  sure  passport  to  ][K>pu- 
larity ;  for  the  wprld  is  no  wph  nice  judge  of  merit  as  is  pretended, 
Vl|t  will  either  ^be  obeyed  wholly,  pr  opposed.  In  the  former  case 
it  feels  its  cgnseqyeupe  inoveased ;  and  m  the  latter  it  b  staggered, 
and  ^^  turns  tail."  For  having  adopted  its  own  conclusions  with- 
out exfuninatiQii,  it  is  ^cretly  conscious  of  weakness,  and  disposed 
to  believe  that  every  daring  theorist  who  swims  against  the  stream, 
mnst  have  looked  more  deeply  into  the  nature  of  things,  and  reached 
purer  and  more  sublime  heights  of  speculation,  than  itc|m  pretend 
ta  have  done^ 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  genins  has  sometimes  sported  with 
this  failing,  and  thrown  out  monstrous  systems  Upon  which  it  might 
tpend  its  fiiry.  But  evm  in  this  conduct  there  has  been  a  bidden 
ulterior  design*  The  kc^el  pf  truth  has  been  concealed  in  the 
rough  and  forbidding  busk  of  theory,  and  left  to  float  iq>on  the  wa- 
ters for  the  gathering  up  of  some  kindred  discerning  spirits.  Sys- 
tems, whether  bad  or  good,  were,  in  antiquity,  the  watch-towers, 
from  which  great  minds  hailed  each  other's  beacons  in  the  night 
of  ages ;  and  it  is  far  from  being  certain  thai  gennifke  day  has  yet 
opened  upon  the  worid.  We  stand  in  needof  systeBfts  stiU,  for  it 
is  certain  that  truth  lies  incased  in  some  cme  of  them ;  and  we 
must  open  all  before  we  be  sure  which  are  the  empty  ones. 

As  far  as  r^^ds  the  affairs  of  life,  there  can  in  reality  be  Uttle 
distinetion  induced  bv  superiority  of  mind ;  for  all  persons  are  Hiore 
or  less  within  the  influence  of  t^e  society  in  which  they  live ;  and 
it  becomes  every  man  to  conform,  as  far  as  virtue  permits,  to  the 
manners  of  his  times.  Those  persona,  therefore,  wh«r  expe<;t  to 
find  the  stamp  of  genius  upon  its  every-day  neeetsary  intercourse 
and  actions,  except,  in  fact,  that  a  teal  ehall  leave  its  impressipo; 
upon  water.  Men  are  not  the  lords  of  circumstances ;  these  flow- 
round  them  in  a  resistless  tide,  and  the  utmost  Ihey  can  do  is  to  node 
well  its  ebbing  and  flowing,  that  they  may  time  their  imfiortaiit  enr 
terprises  to  iu  changes*  "Tis  the  ke^mess  with  which  it  pevoetvea^ 
these  mutations,  that  renders  genius  so  impatient  of  tbt  4llU  ff^ 
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operation  of  .common  persons,  and  makes  its  actions  seem  incon- 
sequent and  rash.  This  also  furnishes  Us  xAth  It  reason  why  people 
should  make  a  false  estimate  of  the  actions  of  grsat  minds.  If  a 
writer  produce  one  good  book>  they  require  him  forthwith  to  write 
a  hun<hred,  that  he  may  not  be  tfiought  to  hare  gWeti  birth  to 
the  other  by  chance.  It  was  Addison,  we  beliere,  who  observed 
of  the  schoolmen,  that  they  had  not  genius  enough  to  write  a  small 
book,  and  therefore  took  refuge  in  folios  of  the  largest  magnitude. 
We  are  getting  as  fast  as  possible  into  the  predicament  of  the 
schoolmen.  No  one  knows  when  he  has  wTitten  enough ;  but, 
like  a  player  at  chess,  still  goes  on  with  the  self-same  ideas,  merely 
altering  their  position,  lliis  must  arise  from  early  habits  and 
prejudices,  from  haying  been  taught  to  regard  with  veneration 
vast  collections  of  commcm-places,  under  the  titles  of  this  or  that 
man's  works.  Tacitus  may  be  carried  about  in  one's  pocket, 
while  it  will  very  shortly  require  a  wa^On  to  remove  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  labours  from  place  to  place.  Voltaire's  facUUj^  was  his 
greatest  fault;  better  he  had  elaborated  hisperiods,  like  Rousseau, 
who,  notwithstanding,  wrote  too  much.  The  latter,  however,  of 
all  modem  writers,  best  knew  the  value  of  his  mind.  His  prime 
of  life  was  passed  in  vicissitude  and  study.  He  did  not  set  himself 
about  writing  books  for  mankind,  until  he  knew  what  they  posses- 
sed and  ^at  they  wanted.  It  waft  hift  opinion,  that  a  vmter  who 
would  do  any  good  should  stimd  upon  the  pinnacle  of  his  age,  and 
from  thence  look  into  the  future.  Whoever,  in  fact,  would  be  re- 
garded in  future  times,  must  consider  what  may  benefit  tjiem,  and 
liow  he  may  bequeath  a  legacy  to  mankind  which  it  shall  be  their 
interest  to  preserve.  Hope  of  fame,  without  diis  care,  is  a  mad 
expectation-— but  with  it,  a  certain  and  inviolable  tabenfance. 


THB  MUSULMAN's  JUAHENT  OVEk  THE  BODY  OF  TIPPOO  SULTAN. 
Written  ia  1623,  <m  tire  Spot  where  be  tt^ 

l. 

Light  of  the  Faith !  thy  flame  is  qu^di'd 
In  this  deep  night  of  bk>od ; 
The  sceptre  from  thy  nice  b  wrettck*d ; 
And, — of  the  brave  ^99ko  ttood 
Around  thy  musnud,  strong  and  tnie> 
When  this  day's  waAMum  >mi  t^  brow 
Of  y4nA»  nsuHtahi  fUuftQed,-^bow  fcw 
Are  left  to  weep  tiiee  mmi 

CB0)ftl7»  or  SOLnlSRS. 

AUahi  'tis  better  thus  to  die, 

With  war-clouds  hanging  redly  o'er  us, 

Than  live  a  Hie  of  TiSamy, 

With  years  ef  grirf^oii  abatoe  before  us. 
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n. 

Star  of  tlie  Battle !' thou  art  aet ; 
But  thou  didst  not  go  down 
As  othc^  who  could  Fame  forget. 
Before  the  tempest's  frown ; 
As  others  who  could  meanly  crave 
The  mercy  of  their  haughty  foes : 
Better  to  perish  with  the  brave, 
Than  live  and  reign  with  those. 

Allah !  'tis  better  thus  to  die,  &c: 

III. 

No !  thou  hast  to  thy  battle-bed 
Sunk  like  thy  native  sun^ 
Whose  brightest,  fiercest,  rays  are  shed, 
When  his  race  is  nearest  done. 
Where  sabres  flash'd,  and  voliej's  mag, 
And  quickest  sped  the  parting  breath, 
Thou,  from  a  life  of  empire^  sprung 
To  meet  a  soldier's  deadi. 

Allah!  'tis  better  thus  to  die,  <&e. 

IV. 

Thy  mighty  father^  joyfully 
Look'd  from  his  throne  on  high ; 
He  mark'd  his  spirit  Uve  in  thee ; 
He  smiled  to  see  thee  die ; 
To  see  thy  sabre's  last  faint  sweep 
Tinged  *  with  a  foeman's  gore  ; 
To  see  thee  go  to  the  Hero's  sleep. 
With  thy  red  wounds  idl  before.  - 

Allah !  'tis  better  thus  to  die,  &c. 

V. 

The  faithful,  in  their  emerald-bowers, 

The  toobah  tree  beneath, 

Have  twined  thee^  of  unfading  flowers, 

The  martgrr's  glorioUs  wreath. 

The  dark-eyed  girls  of  Paradise 

Their  jewell'd  k^diiefr  wave ; 

And  welcome  to  their  crystal  skies 

The  Sultan  of  the  Biave. 

Allah !  'tis  sweeter  thus  to  die, 

The  martyr's  death,  with  heaven  before  ui, 

Than  live  an  age,  with  infamy 

And  foemenV  fetters  hanging  o'er  us. 

Bernard  Wycuffe. 


•  AalMoriealfact. 
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'  When  it  is  considered  that  this  practice  causes  the  death  of  a  greater'number 
of  persoitt  in  twelre  moDths  thao  are  publicly  executed  for  their  crimes  in  tli« 
coarse  of  twenty  years,  it  cannot  be  wrong'  to  cali,  to  this  momehtons  subject, 
the  attention  of  every  friend  to  his  coUQtnu  How  would  Briudn  feel,  if  wiUiin 
herself  a  hundred  innoceot  persons  suffiered  death  bv  some  mistake  of  law  in  the 
course  of  a  year  ?  How,  then,  ought  she  to  feel,  when,  in  only  one  province  of 
her  foreicn  dominions,  nearly  a  thousand  innocent  widows  are  every  year  burnt 
to  death? — ^Fkibnd  of  India.  * 

It  was  not  our  intention  to  have  returned   so  soon  to  the 
consideration  of  this  subject,  after  the  remarks  made  l>y  us  in 
a  preceding  Number,  at  the  close  of  an  article  on  this  frightful  and 
disgusting  practice.*    But  there  are  cases  in  which  delay  b  a  crime 
against  tihe  interests  of  the  human  race,  and  we  regard  this  as 
(me  of  them.    During  the  brief  inlenral  that  has  elapsed  since 
we  laid  aside  our  pen,  mere  than  a  hundred  living  victlkns  have 
DO  doubt  been  enveloped  in  flames,  and  suffered  tb&  most  excru- 
ciating tortures.   Many  of  them  have  in  vain  attempted  to  escape, 
and  been  forced  back  into  the  fire,  by  those  against  whom  their 
mangled  frames  could  offer  little  or  no  resistance ;  and  few  can 
have  yielded  up  their  lives  to  the  devouring  element,  without,  in 
their  last  moments,  feeling  horror  at  a  sacrifice  from  which  it 
was  then  too  late  to  shrink,  as  even  the  appearance  of  an  effort  to 
avoid  it  would  entail  disgrace  on  their  memory,  without  relieving 
a  smgle  pang  of  their  sufiering.     Within  the  short  period  that 
has  gone  by  since  we  last  pressed  this  important  subject  on  the 
attention  of  our  countrymen,  little  short  of.  a  thousand  children 
have  been  made  oqihans  by  this  bloody  and  murderqus  superstition, 
which  takes  the  mother  from  her  helpless  offspring,  at  a  mon^nt 
when  her  presence  is  most  needed  to  repair  the  fether's  loss;  and 
which,  to  add  to  the  aggravated  horrors  of  the  diabolical  custom, 
places  the  torch  in  the  hands  of  the  first-bom  child,  to  destroy, 
by  its  own  agency,  the  pallid  corpse  of  the  one,,  and  the  living 
and  beating  heart  of  the  other,  of^  its  par^ts  I     While,  these  are 
the  daily  and  hourly  effect^  of  a,  devouring  fanatioism,  which  no 
friend  of  humanity  can  even  think  of  v^thout  shame  and  confiision 
^  the  indifference  manifested  towards  its  victims  in  England,  we 
repeat  that  delay  is  absolutely  criminal :— We  therefore  return  to 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  with  increased' earnestness;  and 
not  altogether  without  a  hope  that  others  may  Join  us  ih  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  nation  to  the  enormity  of  a  practice  whiph 
has  no  parallel  for  cruelty  and  crime,  in  any  otjir  country  oii 
the  earth. 

It  is  perp^tvAlly  asserted  by  the  pleaders  for  the  continuance  of 
this  life-destroying  superstition,  (for  even  this  had  its  advocates, 

J  OrieaUil  Hf9^,  V<;^  L  p.  551. 
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and  among  Englishmen  and  Christians  too,)  that  our  Emptre  in 
India  is  an  Empire  of  Opinion^  and  that  thU  opinion  must  not  be 
disturbed : — ^by  which  they  mean  that  the  natives  of  India  enter- 
'  tain  so  fisiTourable  an  estimate  of  our  Government,  from  its  toler«t- 
ing  ail  their  notions  and  actions,  that  we  ride  them  only  by  the 
power  of  this  charm  $  and  that  if  this  were  broken  by  any  attempt 
en  OUT  parts  to  disturb  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rites  and 
eeremonies,  bloody  and  abominable  as  they  may  be,  our  empire  In 
India  would  soon  be  at  an  end.  The  assumption  is  as  false  as 
the  inference  is  unwarHmted.  Our  c^ki]^re  in  India  is  not  an 
tmpbe  of  <^inion*^t  is  not  «ven  an  empire  of  law«  It  has  been 
acquired,  it  is  still  governed,  and  it  can  only  be  retained,  unleas 
the  whole  system  of  its  government  is  altefied,  by  the  direct  infiu- 
ence  of  force.  No  portion  of  die  country  hea  bten  voluntarily 
enkd  from  the  love  borne  to  us  by  the  ot^nal  possessors.  We 
were  6nt  permitted  to  land  on  the  sea  coast^  to  sell  our  waiev 
as  humble  and  solicitous  traders ;  till  by  degrees,  sometimea  by 
force  and  somettmea  by  frtuid,  we  have  possmed  ourselves  of  an 
extent  of  territory  containing  neariy  a  hundred  miUioas  of  human 
beings.  We  have  put  down  the  ancient  (Sovereigns  of  the  land,* 
we  hare  stripped  the  nobtes  of  aU  their  power^  and  by  eontinnal 
drains  on  the  mdustry  und  resources  of  the  people,  we  take  fronr 
tbem  also  all  their  surplus  and  diqiosable  iJt^ealth*  llitere  is  twt 
a  single  province  of  the  country  that  we  have  ever  abutted  but  by 
the  in<yureet  influence  which  our  strength  and  commanding  poBitkni 
could  enforce,  of  by  the  direct  agency  of  warlike  operationa  and 
sopmor  skill  m  arms.  There  k  not  a  spot  throughout  the  whole 
of  dib  vast  regioa,  whereon  we  rule  by  any  other  medium  than 
diatthroi^h  which  we  first  gninikl  our  foxing  th^e'^^^isnpk  fiirce*' 
There  is  not  a  district,  in  wfaidi  the  natives  of  the  country  vi»oiil# 
not  gladly  see  our  places  as  raiek*s  suppMed  by  men  of  thbir  own 
nation,  faith,  and  manners,  so  that  they  might  have  a  share  in  the 
management  of  their  ftwn  afiUtsj^-Mior  is  thei-e  an  individual,  oi|t 
of  all  the  millions  sul^jeet  to  our  rule  in  Asia,  whose  opinion  is  ever 
asked  as  to  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  any  law  or  regulation  that  is 
abont  to  be  made  by  our  Qovemment,  however  strongly  it  may 
press  on  the  interests  of  those  subject  to  its  operation,  it  is^ 
therefeke^  a  dehtoion,  tvfaich  can  neveir  be  too  frequently  exposed^ 
to  believe  that  our  empire  m  India  is  an  Empii«  <^  Opinion,  or  to 
wagine  that  we  have  any  security  for  oar  posseasmn  ef  that 
oomi^,  eMS{M;  the  stiperiority  at  our  means  for  maintahiing  the 
dominion  of  forces 

This  being  admitted,  all  the  pretended  ground  of  alarm  at 
interfering  with  the  reti^ous  customs  of  the  Natives,  vanishes  into 
nothing.  We  have  made  no  treaty  widi  them  to  permit  the  com- 
mission of  any  atrociti^  they  choose  to  claim  as  privileges  of  their 
particular  superstitions  5  and  aldiovgh  there  is  a  general  under- 
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atondiag  Uuoug^nt  ike  tmAxtrj  thutno  fbree  sball  be  iksed  to 
make  mm  abiandon  the  opinions  deliTerifd  down  to  them  by  their 
fathers,  yet  their  rulers  have  so  often  been  guilty  af  the  grosaeat 
violatic^s  of  fs^ihy  when  their  own  selftsh  and  unhallowed  purpoaev 
were  to  be  served  thereby,  that  there  are  few  among  the  Natives 
of  India  who  have  not  experienced  in  Aeir  own  persons  abundant 
instances  in  which  the  prejudices  of  their  religion  are  not  suffered 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  tlve  administratian  of  injustice,  or  the  punish- 
ment of  untried  and  unconvicted  offenders. 

The  only  argument  that  we  have  ever  seen  advanced  in  favour 
of  our  refrtuning  ftom  interference  in  this  matter — and  we  have  read 
nearly  every  thing  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject — is  this : 
that  it  womd  alarm  the  Natives',  by  inducing  a  belief  of  oyr  wish 
to  destroy  their  idolatry,  and  introduce  another  religion  in  its 
sliead  ;  am}  that  any  indieation  of  such  a  disposition  on  our  parts, 
wonkL  make  them  fly  to  arms  in  order  to  expel  us  firom  the  country. 
Ehren  if  this  were  true,  we  should  say  ^FUU  AitiHa — ruai  coBlum;** 
and  if  we  can  only  maintain  our  dominion  in  the  West  by  per- 
petoating  slavery,  and  in  the  East  by  legaKsia^  murder,  we  would 
say,  Pte^h  Colonies,  Commerce,  and  Empires,  which  have  their 
feundatioiis  in  injustice,  and  can  only  be  cemented  by  the  blood 
and  sufferings  of  fellow-mortals.  But,  fortunately  for  humani^, 
it  n  no^  true;  and  if  there  be  any  one  mond  axiom  more  capable 
of  demottsttation  than  another,  as  connected  with  the  govenmient 
of  our  distant  dependencies,  it  is  this  :-^diat  in  proportion  to  the 
destruction  of  false  religions  and  all  their  attendant  abominatioBs; 
in  proportion  to  the  introduction  of  freedom,  knowledge,  and 
virtue,  among  the  people  of  aB  classes ;  so  will  these  dependencies 
be  rendered  more  productive  of  pecuniary  advantage  to  oursehres, 
more  favourable  to  Ae  enjoyment  of  hiqipiness  among  those  who 
iphabit  them,  and  infinitely  more  secure  to  us  as  possessions, 
boimd  by  the  strongest  of  all  ties,  reciprocal  interests  and  nmtual 
interchange  of  benefits. 

But  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  a  little  more  closely  the  pre* 
tended  danger  to  India  ot  agitatmg  this  important  question.  If 
such  danger  coidd  be  produced,  it  would  be  mo«t  likely  to  lie 
effectied  by  discussions  originating  in  the  country,  and  conducted 
by  Native  Indians.  What  then  will  be  th€l  reader's  surprise  to= 
learn  that  among  the  Brahmins  themselves  great  difference  of 
opinion  exists  on  this  very  subject.  One  of  this  powerful  and  in- 
fluential body^'  80me  years  sinc^,  al)d  during  o^  residence  in 
Bei^al,  published  a  work  in  the  language  of  the  country  for  the 
heind^  of  his  fellow-natives,  accompanied  by  an  English  translation 
for  the  iise  of  the  European  part  of  the  community,  the  object  of 
whieh  was  to  show  that  the  Burning  of  Widows  w|w  not  ev^  en- 
jmned  by  the  Hindoo  reUgion,  but  th^  the  gmeateet  c^thoriUee 
wmg  tbtttMufiirlawi^ett  tangh^  a  diaip^tMaHy /iq^pMtt  dMr 
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trine.  In  this  excellent  work  the  Brahmin  cited  their  most  sacked 
book^  to  show  that  Mentl  was  regarded  as  the  highest  authority 
in  matters  of  ftdth  and  practice ;  the  Veda  declaring,  *'  Whatever 
Menii  has  said  is  wholesome/*— and  again,  **  Whatever  is  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  Mentl  is  not  commendable/*  The  words  of 
this  great  lawgiver  are  then  cited,  and  offer  the  most  complete 
proof  that  self-destmction  on  the  death  of  a  husband  is  cmircsfff 
to  the  religion  taught  by  him.     His  words  are  these  : 

Let  a  widow  emaciate  her  body  by  living  voluntarily  on  pure  flowers,  roots, 
alid  fruits ;  but  let  her  nfot,  when  her  lord  is  deceased,  pronounce  the  name 
of  another  maD«  Let  her  Qontintie,  Ull  death,  forgiviBs  all  injuries,  perfomi- 
iog  hanh  duties,  avoidioa  every  sensual  pleatuce,  ana  cheerAilly  ptactisiiig 
the  incom))arable  rules  ofvirtue  which  have  been  followed  by  such  woioea 
as  were  devo^  to  one  only  husband. 

It  is  impossible  that  this  great  teadier  could  have  gtveR-  weh 
directions  fisr  the  conduct  of  vridows,  if  it  were  meant  timt  Cher 
should  not  live,  but  destroy  themsehvs  at  die  death  of  their  bv* 
bancb.  Indeed,  these  injunctions  amount  to  a  positive  prohibitioa 
of  dtts  nnnrderotts  practice ;  and  nothing  but  the  extraneignormee 
in  which  the  Natives  of  India  are  kept,  even  of  the  tenets  of  their 
own  religion — all  knowledge  being  artiially  confined  to  tfae  corffcy 
and  designing  priesdiood — prevents  the  practice  from  betag  abo- 
lished by  the  efforts  of  the  Hindoos  themsehrea*  The  most  en* 
lightened  among  them  are  already  hostile  to  its  continmnce,  and 
agree  with  the  learned  anther  of  the  work  in  question,  that  it  is  as 
contrary  to  tfae  tenets  of  the  Hindoo  faith  as  it  is  repvgnaat  to 
reason  and  humanity. 

By  some,  however,  it  is  contended  that,  as  rewards  in  a  fuiufe 
state  of  existence  are  promised  to  those  n^io  manifiest  devoted  i^ 
tadmient  to  their  husbands  in  this  life,  and  as  this  must  be  co»> 
sidered  as  one  of  the  strongest  proofo  of  love  diat  can  be  given, 
the  widow  of  a  deceased  Hindoo  is  justified  in  passing  through  the 
flames  to  an  immediate  enjoyment  of  the  bliss  promised  as  the  le- 
ward  of  her  fiddi^.  Even  this,  however,  is  expressly  contrary  to 
the  Veda,  the  most  sacred  of  their  books,  and  one,  tiie  aadioeity 
of  which  no  Ifindoo  would  dare  to  dispute.     It  says-^ 

By  living  in  the  practice  of  regular  and  occasional  duties,  ^e  mind  may 
be  purified.  Thereafter,  by  hearing,  reflecting,  and  constant^,  me^tatkig  on 
the  Supreme  Bem^  abscnrptioD  in  Brumhu  may  be  obtained.  Ttyrsiwi^ 
from  a  desire,  during  life,  or  future  fiuition,  life  ought  not  to  be  destroyed. 

The  practice  is  therefore  clearly  contrary  to  the  highest  autho- 
rities of  the  Hindoos  themselves  ;  and  so  little  daiwer  is  there  to 
be  aj^rehended  from  efforts  made  by  the  British  Uovemment  hi 
India  to  abolish  it,  that  its  decree  to  that  effect  would  instantly 
be  hailed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  native  conraiunity,  and  by  far 
the  most  intelligent  among  them,  as  a  Messing  to  their  taoe;  and. 
Plough  the  prie^U  who  prdH  by  its  eonttnuance  sMdd  murttnrttt 
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ipk  a^UtiojAy  tbeir  raices  wduM  be  drownsd  1^  thU  $cchaMifim 
of  the  miUions  subject  to  th^  tyrannizing  influence,  who  would 
rcyoice  to  be  emancipated  from  a  necessity  by  which  they  are  now 
compelled  to  bum/ or  become  outcasts  from  their  families. 

Ttie  very  circumstance,  however,  of  this  division  of  opinion 
among  the  Hindoos,  and.  the  controversy  open^  on  the  subject 
by  one.  of  their  own  brahmins,  a  leader  of  an  intelligent  and  gra- 
dually increasing  sect,  is  a  pooof  that  no  danger  Js  to  be  appre- 
headed  from  its  being  made  a  subject  of  inquiry  and  discussion  by 
others.  Add  to  this,  the  Baptist  missionaries  at  Serampcure  have 
repeatedly  written  and  preached  against  the  practice,  in  the  midst 
pi  crowds  of  native  Indians,  without  exciting  a  sing^  murmur  of 
complaint.  ,The  English  press  in  Bengal,  during  the  short  period 
that  it  enjoyed  its  freedom,  did  its  duty  in  perpetually  expressing 
tt  abhorrence  of  this  bkmdy  sacrifice;  and  the  auttorily  of  Oo- 
Tamnwat,  as  wiril  :a»  of  individuals,  has  been  oeeasionaUy  us^ 
•omelaines  to  opppse  «onie  one-  particular  act  of  immolation,  and 
at  others  to  place  restrictions  on  the  praetice  generally,  which  at 
once  established  the  right  of  interference,  and  proved  that  what- 
ever was  dictated  by  authority  cm  such  a  subject  would  be  sub* 
mkted  to  without  resistance  imd  without  comphunt. 

When  die  Afticaa  Slave  Trade  was  first  pcc^osed  to  be  abolished^ 
the  ikalers  in  human  flesh,  and  those  who  immediately  profitiBd  by 
the  kidnapping  and  subsequent  misiery  of  the  victims  of  this  abo- 
minable  traffic,  made  an  outcry  against  its  abolition.  The  eivt^ 
holders  in  the  West  Indies  do  the  same  thing  now,  when  even 
gradual  and  distant  emaneipation  is  talked  of  as  worthy  the  support 
of  mankinds  So  would  the  monks  and  friars  of  Spain  exclaim 
against  die  destruction  of  the  Inquisition,  and  all  its  ingenious 
modes  of  torture.  But  ^^  the  greatest  happiHesB  of  the  greatest 
nnnriber''  never  enters  into  the  contemplation  of  such  classes  as 
thesef  they  tlunk  only  of  themselves  and  their  exclusive  privi* 
leges;  and  like  them,  the  brahmins  of  India,  who  fxobi  by  the 
power,  the  influenoe^  and  the  actual  gains  which  this  system  of 
i^ontiattal  murder  throws  into,  their  hands,  would  no  doubt  present 
some  feeUe  opposition  to  a'  law  which  should  annihilate  their 
unholy  perquisites.  But  if  such  opposition  as  this  were  regarded, 
no  improvemoits  could  ever  take  place  in  any  sti^  of  society.  The 
llighwaymail  would  complain  of  decisions  which  make  robbery  and 
aiitessination  criminal ;  the  swindler  would  oppose  laws  that  should 
cwtaii  his  range  of  fraud ;'  and  amoi^  the  perpetrators  of  every 
erinie  wder  heapren,  thare  might  no  doubt  be  found  many  who 
wodd  contend  against  the.  passing  of  acts  to  abolish  the  means  by 
which  they  obtained  their  iniquitous  enjoyments.  The  only  ques- 
tions we  have  to  ask  ourselves  in  such  cases  are  these — Is  the 
prM^tice  we  desire  to  root  out  a^  destroy  at  variance  with  the 
e^mal  principles  of  justice,  and  contrary  to  the  welfare  and  hap^ 
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ptneis  of  the  human  race  ?  Is  it  productive  of  wy  ^vantogA  W 
society  at  large  which  might  be  lost  by  its  abolition?  Is  the 
change  intended  to  be  introduced,  so  pregnant  with  eril  to  any 
numerous  and  powerful  class,  as  to  ensure  their  hatred  and  oppo- 
sition in  such  a  degree  as  would  render  success  doubtful  ?  Is 
tiiere  so  much  of  religious  authority  on  the  side  of  the  practitse  m 
to  make  its  destruction  a  riolation  of  the  rights  of  conscience  ?  Is 
the  property  of  individuals  so  extensively  dependent  on  the  coori*' 
nuance  of  the  custom,  that  no  mode  can  be  deiHlsed  for  compenMU* 
ing  the  losses  unavoidably  attendant  on  the  change  ?  £v^  one 
of  these  questions  may  be  conscientiously  answered  in  such  a  man^ 
ner  as  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Bumbig  of  Widows  k  .coa» 
trary  to  every  principle  of  justice }  contrary  to  the  hap^neas  of 
tiie  human  race,  and  unproductive  of  a  single  advantage  to  CMii^ 
terbatanoe  its  innumerable  evils)  that  its  immediate  abolkioii 
might  be  efleoted  with  perfect  safety,  without  vielatteg  a.  sittgle 
i4ght  of  eonseience  or  of  property,  withoiK  having^the  slighent  t«» 
^listanee  opposed  to  it  by  die  natives )  but  on  the  contrary,  being 
certain  of  receiving  the  approbation  of  millions  who  w«ould  rcjoiee 
to  be  relieved  from  its  appallhig  and  hope«4estroying  thraMom. 

Why  then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  not  the  sense  of  the  nation  taken 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  practice  instantly  abolished }  The  Bast 
India  Company  have  the  power,  but  they  want  the  will  even  t^ 
make  the  experiment.  The  reign  of  idolatry,  8Uperstition>  and  if^ 
norance,  they  vahily  and  erroneously  believe  to  be  more  Aivonrahie 
to  Ae  duf  abilhy  of  Aeir  dominion  in  India  tb«m  the  spread  of  !•► 
telligenee  and  virtue.  They  find  it  mora  easy  to  tax  the  people  te 
the  uttermost  fkrthtng,  white  they  are  under  the  stupifylngaiKi 
enslaving  influence  of  their  priestsi  and  in  many  instances,  as  hie 
been  proved  by iliehr  own  servants,  they  derive  an  actual  and  dhw)t 
vevenue  fh>m  the  unhallowed  vi^rsMp  of  idols.  And  y^t,  to  8ho# 
h6w  gmundless  is  Ae  ahitm  vfH^  they  pretend  to  set  up,  as  taHvt 
danger  of  inducing  in  the  people  of  India  a  belief  of  our  wish  te 
interfere  with  their  religion,  or  of  our  desire  to  in^ilant  anoCherin 
its  stead,  they  make  perpetual  professions  of  their  respect  for  Chris* 
tian  missions  among  the  heathen  t  and  give  at  least  an  apparent 
encouragement  to  all  the  ecdleetions  of  money  made  in  JSnghmd 
for  the  propagation  of  die  Gospel  in  the  £ast.  Christianity  caa 
never  be  mtrgduced  into  India,  howev^,  without  displacing  idoht* 
try  I  nor  can  the  precepts  and  practice  6t  the  Gospel  ^urish 
without  striking  at  the  root  of  all  the  dominations  that  oharae-^ 
tef42e  die  Hindoo  faitli.  To  ihvite,  encourage,  and  subeeribe^ 
the  support  of  Christian  missionaries  in  India  is  therefore  as  great 
B  proof  as  could  be  gben  of  their  intention  to  destroy,  if  possible, 
the  religion  of  the  covntiy,  ^d  phmt  a  better  in  its  steiiul ;  and  if 
this  can  be  done  without  danger,  which  no  one  can  dispute,  so  alao 
might  the  Bamiiig  of  Widows  be  ab^fiibed  t^  a  sin^  Rtgtle* 
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HQTfpfiJM^QfmatnwMtf  dedamg  H  <riaiiial  bjf  law  fef  tny  «Imi 
t*  be  foi»d  aeoeMary  to  the  praeliee« 

If  the  widow  were  left  alooe^  the  would  never  collect  the  fud^ 
eoftfid  the  pUe^  or  aet  fire  to  it  voluntarily  with  her  own  hands; 
wd  even  tboee  who  udmit  that  she  is  enjoined  to  deetroy  herself 
IB  order  to  I^Uow  her  husband^  do  not  contend  that  it  is  equally 
Ae  duty  of  others  to  assist  her  in  the  work  of  death.  A  hundred 
Vftodes  migfat  be  enumerated  in  which  the  custom  could  be  put 
down)  without  even  appearing  to  disregard  Uie  prejudices  of  the 
people;  by  commanding  that  none  should  bum  until  th^  had 
attwned  a  certaisvage;  that  it  should  never  take  place  on  Bri^ 
gioiuMl^4hat  the  property  left  bpr  the  victim  should  be  devoted  to 
pubUc  charities ;  that  no  brahmin  should  benefit  directly  or  indi<« 
leetly  by  the  saerifice ;  and  above  all  that  the  widow  might  burn^ 
but  Uiat  no  one  should  assist  her  in  the  ceremony,  or  be  present 
to  eneoui'age  her  perseverance  if  her  resolution  should  fiiil.  If  the 
determination  were  once  made  that  it  should  be  put  down,  there 
would  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  obtaining  immediate  and 
even  willing  obedience  to  a  decree  issued  for  that  purpose.  But^ 
that  even  the  most  timid  and  scrupulous  might  be  totisfied  on  thk 
bead ;  it  would  be  easy  to  make  experiments  in  various  districts  of 
the  cocmtryi  and  ascertain  beyond  a  doubt  the  exact  limits  to  w4iieh 
our  ftttthorit^  might  be  puAed  in  order  to  effect  so  great  a  good« 
If  no  steps  be  tidien,  however,  no  advance  can  be  made;  and  Uie 
English  nation  wiU  deserve  the  reproadi  of  being  .the  ftrst  to  eoea* 
mit  acts  of  injustice  in  order  to  possm  herself  of  the  vast  empire 
of  the  East,  from  which  all  other  nations  are  now  nearly  eaboluded, 
if  we  exeq^l  the  mere  specks  up6n  the  map  Aat  remmn  to  give-  a 
nominal  ^ustenee  to  other  settlements,  while  she  has  been  the 
IsMt  to  abolish  the  murderous  and  revdting  prsietice  of  the  Burmng 
pf  Widows,  loi^  since  succesa&lly  preecrihed  and  driven  from  tbs 
territories  ot  the  Erench,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Danes  in  India, 
vrl»^re  not  one  widow  is  sacrificed  in  a  year  j  while  in  the  territo«- 
riea  <rf  the  Brittslv  now  all-powerful,  without  a  rival,  and  whose 
sriU  is  law  throughout  every  district  of  Hindoostan,  more  than  a 
thousand  living  rictims  are  annually  offered  up  to  AJe  most  bloody 
and  barbarous  of  superstitions  that  ever  disgraced  the  earths 
,  It  was  a  custom,  among  some  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  fee 
We  the  horses  of  their  heroes  buried  alive,  with  their  trappings 
and  armour,  in  the  tombs  of  their  riders.  But  if  it  were  attempted 
to  introduce  this  custom  into  Britain,  and  the  chargers  of  our 
^varriors,  or  the  racers  of  our  qKMrtsmen,  were  to  be  interred  alive 
m  the  graves  of  their  masters,  a  general  feeling  of  indignation 
^ould  be  excited  against  such  an  act  of  wanton  barbarity.  If  these 
animals  were  to  be  burnt  alive  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  deceased 
possesdors,  it  wculd  excite  a  feeling  of  horror  in  all  ranks  who 
eoidd  wkaesa  their  agonies  in  death*    In  India,  hundreds  ot  Bug- 
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IMuMa  have  Mckened  wkfa  shame  and  disgist  at  the  siglit  of 
young  and  beautiful  women  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  devouring  cle- 
ment, pinioned  down  so  as  to  render  their  escape  impossible,  or  if 
released  by  accident  pushed  back  again  into  tl.e  flames,  and  their 
piercing  shrieks  drowned  by  the  shouts  of  an  ittftttittted  mtidtltude.* 
Hundreds  have  seen,  and  have  expressed,  both  publicly  aiid  pri- 
vittely,  their  abhotrence  of  such  scenes  as  these ;  and  yet  they  are 
peipetrsU^ed  in  open  day,  under  the  very  countenance  of  British 
power,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  metropoKs  of  India,  and  under 
the  form  and  sanction  of  British  law.  Can  such  things  be,  and 
the  nation  remain  indifferent  to  their  existence  ?  We  trust  it  is 
iti^possible ;  and  that  ere  long  one  universal  burst  of  indignatioa 
will  rouse  the  apathy  of  our  rulers,  and  force  them  to  the  abolitioa 
of  this  inhuman  and  diabolical  system  of  diuly  and  delibemte 
murder.       • 

In  the  article  on  this  subject,  contained  in  a  preceding  Number, 
We  bl-oke  off  the  continuity  of  our  remarks,  after  giving  an  oflldal- 
document  fVom  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament  during  the  last 
session;  and  res>iming  the  chun  of  facts  and  arguments  fron 
thence,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  repeat  only  a  few  sentences  of 
the  document  in  question,  for  the  information  of  those  who  may 
not  have  read  what  we  have  before  written  on  this  subject.  The  last 
official  document  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Lushington,  one  of  tlie 
civil  servants'  of  the  East  India  G>mpany  on  the  Madras  estd^lish- 
ment,  dated  Oct  1,1819,  and  addressed  to  the  Registrar  of  the 
provincial  Court  of  Circuit  at  Trichinopoly.  He  shows  in  it,  that  he 
had  himself  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  in  his  district  widiout  dan- 
gee^  thereby  giving  strong  grounds  to  believe  that  the  Oovemment 
could  safely  do  the  same.  He  proves  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
religion  of  the  Hindoos  themselves,  as  well  as  repugnant  io  justice 
aiftd  humasiity ;  and  be  propos»es  that  it  should  be  made  criminal 
to  assist  in  die  practice,  which  he  thinks  might  thus  be  imme* 
diaitely  and  dfectually  abolished.  We  give  the  following  extracts 
from  this  excellent  letter^  and  refer  the  reader  for  the  documeat 
itself  to  pages  558  and  559  of  the  first  Voliune  of  the  Oriental 
Herald.    He  says, 

When  I  was  acting  magistrate  at  Cambaconum,  I  addressed  the  Govem- 
nieni  on  this  subject,  and  pledged  myself  to  put  a  stop  to  aU  future  instances, 
of  self-iramolatioQ,  without  any  ill-consequences  arising  from  the  preventioiu 

I  look  upon  this  inhuman  practice  as  one  tolerated  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
Bntish  Governmenu  It  is  even  abominated  by  the  natives  themseWes,  and 
it  is  nowfiere  enjoined  by  the  Hindoo  law. 

Ilie  only  possible  plea  or  excuse  therefore,  for  the  continuance  of  a  practioe 
so 'abhorrent  to  humanity,  and  brreconciieable  with  reason,  is  the.  fear  of  ex- 
citing an  apprehension  of  interfereixe  on  the  part  of  the  Bntish  Government, 
in  the  religious  usages  and  customs  of  the  countnr.  But  is  custoip  ao  impe- 
noUs  as  to  sanction  deliberate  murder?  In&nticide  was  a  Ulndoo  cust(»n ; 
the  ponisbfnent  of  sorceries  by  death  was  another ;  these  were  both  epenlr 
ayoVrecl  an4  prSfOtisea;  ^et  they  h^ve  been  both  J^)ishefl:  and  it  b  A^lvlpft- 
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Wecentradictien  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  intuits  and  afiow  the  immoiaiion 
ojfaddlts. 

Conviticed  that  no  bad  consequences  could  possibly  result  from  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Burning  of  Widows,  I  submit  the  propriety  of  making,  by  legal 
eBBCtmenli^  the  att^idaBts  of  such  assemblies  accomplices  in  the  murdier^  and 
dcoUvg  with  tem  aoeaidii^ly. 

.  Hiese  are  the  deliberate  opinions  of  a  judge  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  written  in  the  country  itself,  addressed  officially 
tt)  men  in  power  there,  and  carrying  with  them  all  the  weight 
Which  experience  and  authority  can  give  them.  They  are  surely, 
therefore,  worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention. 

The  authorized  quotations  from  the  holy  Shasters,  given  by 
him  in  a  part  of  his  letter  not  repeated,  set  the  question  at 
rest  as  to  the  non-indispensibility  of  burning;  and  the  toleration 
of  all  subsequent  sacrifices  must  heap  guilt  ^^  like  burning  coals  " 
upon  the  heads  of  the  Legislature,  which,  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  facts,  neglects  to  enact  the  necessary  prohibitions. 
VlTiat  moral  improvement  can  ever  be  expected  in  that  society 
where  multitudes  of  mothers  are  allowed  to  turn  over  their  infaiit 
diildren  to  the  care  of  distant  kindred,  and  yet  more  distant  ac- 
quaintances ?  What  becomes  of  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature, 
when  the  kindest  friend  or  nearest  relative — the  father,  or,  more 
horrible  still — the  son  grown  to  maturity,  seizes  the  flaming  torch, 
and  fires  the  pile  wliich  shall  consume  the  breast  that  nourished 
his  infant  days — the  author  of  his  being !  And  how  came  it  that 
when  the  Circular,  pretending  to  restrain  these  horrid  rites,  was 
drawing  up,  the  Shasters  were  so  loosely  examined,  tha^  the  alter- 
nativle  was  not  noticed  ?  Why  not  have  suggested  the  most  effi- 
cient! tneans  of  pointing  out  to  the  devotee  that  her  delusions  were 
fallacious,  and  that  some  of  the  most  revered  authorities  required 
rather  the  practice  of  austerities^  combined  with  the  charities  of 
humanity,  than  this  hateful  sin  of  suicide  ?  Yes,  again  and  again 
it  must  be  asked — ^with  such  documents,  with  such  knowledgCi 
why  this  indifference  to  human  life  ?  why  tiiis  criminal  conni- 
vance at  murder  ? .  If,  indeed,  the  practice  were  every  where  still 
rife,  and  the  fever  of  superstition  now  agitated  the  Indian  mind, 
there  might  be  reason  for  the  tenderness  every  where  expressed ; 
but' in  some  provinces  it  is  already  iipon  the  decline,  and  nowhere 
maintained  with  the  obstinacy  of  the  furioils  zeal  which  might  at 
ovk  time  have  characterized  it. 

Tq^  coiitinue  our  quotations  from  the  ParKamentary  Papers  to 
which  ^e  adverted  in  our  last,  we  may  add  that,  by  a  letter  from 
thft  Gbverhor  in  Council,  of  Bombay,  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
6th  May  1821,  (p.  132.)  it  appears  that, 

Ia  Ouser»t|  ^  the  practice  was  so  rare,  that  no  judgment  could  be  formed.^ 
**  The  magistrafe  of  Anjar  had  only  known  one  instance  of  a  woman  de- 
strtiu;  to  bora ;  he  succeeded  in  persuadine  her  to  delay  the  oereniony,  and 
the  mowing  diy  lier  res^tlttoa  was  changra;**-^^^  In  the  Concan  the  practice 
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ID  Botot  imgi9e  prevails.  Tbaerimiiud  jiidM  of  tbe  JOuAsfitCmMMS  ' 
nrst  appointed  resident  at  Malwan,  found  tnat  within  bis  jurisdiction  Ihoce* 
remony,  which  was  at  no  time  common^  had,  on  the  introduction  of  the  Bhtibh 
government,  entirely  ceased,  from  a  pevailing  opinion  that  it  was  oootraiy  to 
our  laws.^-^'*  S'mce  the  accession  nf  the  Peisbwa't  conqoerad  ttwitories, 
where  the  practice  was  formerly  prevalent,  he  (Mr.  Hale)  han  onlfkDOwo.  tiro 
cases,  and  they  took  place  before  the  introduction  of  our  authontr,  and  at  a 
tiina  when  the  inhabitanU  had  been  appriaed  that  ^e  customs  and  usages  of 
the  late  goverooient  were  still  in  force.  ^^  Circumstances  which  occurred  in 
one  of  the  oases  of  suttee  above  alluded  to,  and  which  took  place  in  the  Vizia^ 
droog  province,  afforded  tlie  ma^trate  an  argument  in  support  of  the  latter 
remark.  The  officer  commanding  the  fort  took  means  to  prevent  its  accom- 
piishment,  chie6y  through  the  parauaaiva  interposition  of  a  brahmin,  and  the 
altempt  was  mndoned.  Although  the  oocurrence  was  subsequently  re- 
ported to  Mr.  Hale,  he  states  it  did  not  appear  to  be  complained  of,  and  the 
intended  victim  is  now  living  and  thankiul  for  her  escape." — "  Notwith- 
standing the  former  extensive  prevalence  of  this  custom  m  the  Pebhwa*s 
territories,  it  appears  to  Mr.  Hale  very  evident,  some  restrictions  against  it 
were  in  force.  It  was  always  considered  indispensable  to  obtain,  previooa  to 
the  performance  of  the  ceremony,  the  sanction  of  the  local  authoritica ;  and 
persuasions  were  generally  used  against  it.  In  the  state  of  Sawunt  Warree, 
these  restrictions^  at  one  period,  were  carried  to  much  greater  length,  since, 
durmg  the  reign  of  Kera  Sawunt,  a  positive  prohibition  against  the  pracdce 
altog^her  existed  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  this  too  wi£out  creating  any 
disturbance  or  any  outward  marks  of  discontent.'' 

_  Charges  are  not  unfrequently  made,  in  these  strictures,  ag^ftinst 
the  criminal  indifference  of  the  British  authorities.  Another  quo- 
tation from  this  letter  of  the  Governor  in  Cotmcil  of  Bombay  will 
justify  the  expression,  ^^  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  condeaan 
thee !  **  Mr.  Hale  proceeds  to  aceomit  for  the  existence  of  this 
disposition,  and  observes^  that 

An  i^prebenslon  of  incurring  punishment,  from  acting  contrary  to  laws 
Iroporfectly  understood,  may  cause  the  presait  decrease  of  suttees  in  the 
new  districts ;  but  it  is  ^eatly  to  be  feared,  imless  the  sentiment  prevails 
that  the  practice  is  contrary  to  our  regulations,  that  as  soon  as  the  provisions 
of  the  existing  rulas  are  thotoi^hly  and  distinttly  understood,  and  it  becomes 
universally  known  that  free  tpleration  of  this  awml  ceremony  is  acknowledged, 
Itrictly  according  to  the  tenets  of  the  Shastery  the.custom  will  revive. 

In  the  next  paragraph^  another  magistrate  says,   ' 

It  can  hardly  he  doubted,  but  that  the  necessary  presenee  i>t  the  polios 
officers  of  Govemtneat  at  these  immolations^  stamps  on  thfiH  that  el^araettr 
of  strict  legality,  and  seems  to  afford  them  that  degree  of  countenance  on  iIm 
part  of  Government,  which  must  produce  an  evil  ^ect. 

The  same  letter  goes  on  (p.  134.)  to  make  Mr.  M^iott  report** 

Under  these  circumstances,  to  have  issued  the  instructioiis  [mcflDing  the 
diroular  before  adverted  to],  woukl  at  once  have  informed  the  communitv  ihait 
the  sacrifice  of  the  suttee  was  allowed  by  the  British  government,  and  that 
therefore  it  might  be  performed  with  impunity.  It  would  also  have  opened 
a  source  of  emolument  to  such  Native  officers  as  are  corrupt  enough  to  seU 
their  authority  at  the  expense  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  human  victim. 

Another  passage  states^ 

It  must  be  the  object  of  govemateat  to  abolish  it  [the  practioe  of  buniiig]. 
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biit  the  X[ue9fien  is,  whether  it  would  be  most  likely  to  bb 
eted  by  permitting  its  free  exercise,  or  by  endeavouring  to  check  it  by  the 
imftosilion  of  restraints. 

So  much  for  the  profound  wisdom  of  our  Indian  ^Legislators. 
Our  notice  of  this  important  letter  must  close  with  ihe  last  para- 
graph, which  is  given  to  stamp  the  character  of  the  Indian  author 
rities  with  their  full  and  fair  claim  to  humanity. 

In  the  Deckan,  in  some  instances,  the  performance  of  this  sacrifice  had 
been  prevented  by  the  promise  of  a  pension  for  the  support  of  the  widow  and 
any  children  dependant  on  her.  Conceiving  the  prevention^,  on  such  condi- 
tions, ksB  hkely  to  be  attendeil  with  general  benefit,  than  to  lead  to  persons 
pretending  a  resolution  to  sacriHce,  in  the  hope  of  beine  thus  rewarded  for 
desisting,  we  have  desired  the  commissioner  to  require  the  magistrates  undet 
his  authority  to  abstain  fh>m  all  interference,   p.  135. 

In  opposition  to  these  practices^  Mr.  Thomas  Newnhamj  crimi^ 
nal  judge  of  Cuddapah,  (p*  98.)  says— 

The  operation  of  doctrines  averse  to  the  act,  if  put  in  activity,  might  |909i> 
sibly  be  efficacious  in  spme  respects  $  thus  sutotde,  of  which  this  is  a  species, 
can  be  represented  as  -a  mark  of  cowardice,  rather  than  of  fortitude ;  and  com* 
roon  suicide  is  greatly  so  viewed,  in  the  manners  now  prevailing  in  this  part 
of  India.  The  ordinances  of  Munoo  also,  which  are  one  of  the  i>rincipal  laW 
aathorities  in  this  part  of  India,  do  not  encourage  the  sacrifice  in  the  same 
manner  as  others  quoted  in  the  Viv«]e  Changamana,  translated  bt  Mr.  Col^i^ 
brook,  and  introdiioe^  under  this|;pveriunent  into  these  parts.  *<  Let  him  not 
wish  for  death,  let  him  not  wish  tor  life,  let  him  expect  bis  appointed  time» 
as  a  hired  servant  expects  his  wages/*  are  doctrines  more  agreeable  to  the 
institutes  of  the  oldest  Hindoo  legislator,  who  mentions  doctrines  vert  averse 
from  8«if4iDiat>kM»n  of  widirws,  such  as  the  raising  up  asou  to  the  deceased 
by  the  widow. 

Som«  seneible  observations  are  contained  in  a  report  of  Mr.  C. 
Roberts,  mqgktmte  of  Chittoor,  (p.  93.)  whkh  might  afford  tmefal 
sttgge^ions  to  tmy  but  the  Legislators  of  India,  who,  to  avoid  diffi'* 
ctdty,  tliink  it  wise,  as  we  have  seen,  "  to  abstain  from  all  inter-- 
ference.'* 

The  suttees  are  ilmdst  ex6lusively  performed  by  widows,  who  either  have 
no  children,  or  whose  family  having  reached  maturity  are  capable  of  main- 
taining themselves,  and  do  not  look  to  her  for  any  future  support.  In  some 
few  instances,  wkbws  are  ihduced  to  immolate  memselves,  m  consequence 
of  s8oh  a  custom  havmg  prevailed  in  the  family,  and  by  breaking  througli 
whidi  a  stigma  might  be  imputed.  Considermg  the  servile  situation  of 
Hindoo  widows,  Ae  utter  excmslon  of  all  those  enjoyments  of  dress  and  so- 
ciety, which  akine  constitute  their  happiness,  it  may  not  appear  surprHing 
that  they  should  prefsr  terminating  anexistenoe  in  that  mode  which,  they  are 
assured,  will  lead  to  final  beatitiKte^ 

Some  fiuther  interesting  particulars  are  communicated  by  Mr* 
(jieo.  Gregory,  Criminal  Judge  of  Gaajani)  Berhampore^—^.  78- 

Wot  to  Insist  on  the  commonly  known  case  6f  the  degraded  estimation  in 
which  surviving  widows  are  held  to  be,  and  which  is  conceived  to  be  one  of 
the  causes  of  women  burning  themselves,  fi-sm  some  cases  sent  up  by  a  police 
daroeah,  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  crin^inal  judge,  that  one  ze^ 
liiiom  at  toast  (if  ootftU  the  z«minSurs),  bi  this  aUab,  danns  the  right  of 
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taking  th^  half  of  the' (Property  of  ividbws  tvho  have  no  diDdten ;  aibd  that 
that  ^eniihd-ar  appeared  very  indignant,  and  attributed  it  merely  to  a  private 

Siiafrel,  that  the  police  darogah  received  complaints  on  that  subject,  and 
loughtsuch  an  act  would  subject  such  zeaiindar«to  punishment  on  a  criminal 
prosecution.  ^ 

The  tendency  of  the  exercise  of  such  a  right  may,  in  this  country,  withotit 
exaggeration,  oe  said  to  be,  that  as  thereby  such  women  expect  the  n^i^ans  of 
mamtaining  themselves  will  be  lessened,  and  have  the  prospect  of  poverty 
and  misery  increasing  upon  them  with  advancing  years,  they  should  come  to 
'the  resolution  of  burning  themselves  to  escape  those  evils. 

No  :  these  abominable  sacrifices  are  not  merely  to  be  attributed 
to  the  ordinary  workings  of  fanaticism^  which  it  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  provoke.  A  combination  of  the  most  irritating  appre^ 
hensions  sdarm  the  unhappy  widow,  just  wounded  by  the  rupture 
of  all  the  tender  ties  which  bound  her  to  society,  and  madden  her 
into  despair.  She  falls  at  once  from  her  high  station ;  she  sinks 
from  her  proud  condition  ;  and,  loses  all  her  rights,  all  power,  save 
the  privilege  of  ^hoosmg  how  to  die  !  Nor  has  the^  unhappy  ric- 
tim  of  this  disgraceful  system  any  time  for  reflection ;  appdl^ 
by  the  array  of  every  imaginable  misery — want,  degradation,  in- 
sult, dishonour ;  without  even  the  redeeming  sympathies  of  kin- 
dred, or  of  offspring,  she  sees  no  refiige  but  in  the  flamii^  piJ^ 
and  hurries  into  eternity  ! 

That  the  remedy  to  this  state  of  things  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  Legislature  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  that  a  different  sys- 
tem would  produce  a  different  result  is  unquestionable.  These 
papers  afford  numerous  proofi  that  the  benevolent  interferenee  of 
ihdividuab  has,  in  some  degree,  repaired  the  guilty  neglect  of 
Government, — awakened  the  love  of  life,  and  re$cued  the  dis- 
tracted victims  of  unconscious  error  from  premature  death.  Mu- 
^anmut  Dangee,  Bnktee,  Baylee,  Nuguee,  DewcuUah^  Musst,  Rus- 
soo  Munjuree,  Lutchonunia,  Bilassee,  Bowannee,  Cashee  Bye, 
Ludieheah,  and  many  other  names  appear  as  proposed  suttees, 
saved  by  timely  admonition  and  kindness.  .  The  criminal  judge  of 
Alasulipatam,  reports  that  he  saved  one; — of  Bellary,  that  ke 
saved  two  j— -of  Cuddapah,  that  he  saved  four ;— of  Verdachelkrm, 
that  he  saved  one;— of  Madura,  one ;  and  many  others.  Several 
humane  magistrates  report  various  expedients  to  wliich  they  have 
successfully  resorted,  in  order  to  protect  the  unhappy  widow  from 
impending  fate.  Messrs.  P.  R.  Cazalet,  J.  Smithy  J.  O.  Tod,  T. 
A.  Oakes,  J.  Hanbury,  W.  Cooke,  Thos.  Newnham,  and  many 
other  honourable  names  offer  themselves  in  this  list. 

The  delay  of  permission  [says  Mr.  Kcwnham]  afforded  time  for  the 
afflicted  widow  to  recover  her  serenity  of  mind,  so  much  -as  .to  render  her 
sensible  to  the  supplications  of  her  friends,  and  to  the  advice  of  the  public 
officers.  Mr.  Joseph  Dacrc,  criminal  judge  says,  he  "  is  satisfi^  that  the  best 
inturmed  and  mobt  respectable  part  of  the  natives  would  themselves  have 
ofien  prevented  this  ceremony,  ifthey  had  had  the  power."  Mr.  C.  II.  Uig^in- 
son,  criminar judge,  says,  (p.  101.)  ^"^  If  I  were  rcxjuired  to  give  an  opinion 
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as  to  the  bestmeaDs  of  putting  a  stop  to  it  in  futuie>  I  sbouUl  W^  that  the 
collectur  and  inagistrate  ougiit  to  be  authorized  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
prohibiting  altogether  a  custom  su  barbarous  and  unnatural;  and  which, 
though  permiited,  does  ndt  by  any  means  appear  to  be  iubisted  upon  by  the 
S boaters.  I  woutd  authorize  the  magistrate  to  declare,  by  the  proclama- 
tion, any  pierson  or  persons  assisting  in  the  self-imuK^tion  of  u  widow, 
liable  to  be  brought  to  trial  as  an  accessary  in  homicide;  and  would  issue 
strict  orders  to  all  heads  of  villages,  and  oracers  of  police,  to  put  an  imme- 
diate stop  to  any  attempt  at  preparation  for  an  *  anugamanum,  or  burniu^.'^ 
lii  the  present  times,  the  good  bense  and  humane  feeling  of  the  br^ 
Qiins,  as  well  as  the  greater  proportion  of  the  Hindoo  inhabitants,  would 
point  out  to  him  the  benevolent  motive  oC  Government  in  prohibiting  a  prac- 
tice, which  has  originated  in  isnoraoce  and  infatuation,  and  which  must  be 
reflected  upon  with  abhorrence  oy  every  mind  capable  of  distinguishing  good 
from  evil.  ' 

Mr*  J,  Hepburn,  magistrate  of  Tanjore,  reports,  (p.  Ill .)  that— 

The  other  instance  occurred  likewise  at  Cowbeconum,  in  the  beginninz 
of  the  present  year,  1819,  where  the  widow  of  a  Hindoo  peon,  Wlio  had  died 
of  tlie  cholera  morbus,  and  left  fpur  young  children,  declared  her  intention 
of  burning  hcrsdf ;  but  upon  an  assurance  that  she  and  her  children  should 
be  provided  for,  she  oonsented  to  alter  her  determination,  and  did  so  ao- 
cordingjy. 

This  fact  speaks  rolumes ;  and  will  demonstrate,  it  is  presumed^ 
the  necessity  for  the  interference  of  the  British  Legislature.  There 
is  yet  mach  important  matter  to  extract  from  the  Papers  on  this 
subject  laid  before  Parlicunent;  but  the  limits  to  which  we  are 
necessarily  restricted,  allow  the  report  of  only  one  other  case* 

This  melancholy  case  may  be  given  in  abstract  as  follows :  one  Seetloo,  a 
brahmin,  died  when  absent  from  his  family.  A  fortnight  afterwards,  liis 
yr'idoyry  Uoomulea^  a  girl  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  proceeded  to  bum 
iierself,  the  pile  bcmg  prepared  by  her  nearest  relations  then  at  tlie  village 
she  resided  m.  Her  father,  Pultun  Tewarrey,  was  in  another  part  of  (he 
oountr}',  and  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  made  acquainted  with  what  was 
passing.  Whether  the  sacrifice  was  originally  a  voluniury  one,  lias  not  been 
ascertained  ;  it  must  be  prc9umcd.it  was  so. 

The  preparatory,  rites  completed,.  Hoomulea  ascended  the  pile,  which  was 
fired  by  her  uncle,  the  prisoner  Sheolol.  The  agony  was  soon  beyond  endu- 
rance, and  she  leaped  from  the  Humes,  but  seized  by  Sheolol,  Bhichhook,  and 
<ifhers,  she  was  takeh  up  by  the  hands  and  feet,  and  again  thrown  upon  it : 
Khich  burnt,  and  her  clothea  quite  oonsumo^l,  she  again  sprang  from  the 
pile,  and  running  to  a  well  bard  by,  laid  herself  down  in  Uie  watercourse, 
\?eeping  bitterly.  Slieolol  now  took  a  sheet,  oilered  for  the  occasion  by 
Hoosa,  and  spreading  it  on  the  ground,  desired  her  to  seat  herself  upon  it. 
^No!"  she  said,'  *' she  would  not  do  this;  he  would  again  cany  her 
to  the  fire,  and  she  could  pot  submit  to  this ;  she  would  quit  the  family^  and 
live  by  beggary ;  any  thing,  if  they  would  have  mercy  upon  her."  Sheolol 
upon  this,  swore  by  the  Ganges,  that  if  she  vrould  seat  herself  on  the  cloth, 
he  would  carry  her  to  her  home.  She  did  so ;  they  bound  her  up  in  it,  sent 
for  a  bamboo,  which  was  passed  by  the  loops  fonued  by  tying  it  together, 
and  carrying  it  thus  to  the  pile,  now  fiercely  burning,  threw  it  bodily  into 
the  flames.  The  cloth  was  immediately  consumed,  ami  the  wretched  victim 
once  more  made  an  eftbrt  to  save  herself,  when,  at  the  instigation  of  the  rest, 
the  Mahomedan,.Bin:aichee,  approached  near  enough  to  reach  her  with  his 
sword,  and  cutting  her  through  the  head,  she  fell  back,  and  was  released  froia 
further  trial  by  death. 

OriiHUU  E9rald,VU,  2.  2  B 
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The  number  of  spectators  before  whom  this  diabolical  and  most  lament* 
able  sacrifice  was  exhibited,  is  variously  stated.  About  two  hundred  persons 
were  probably  witnesses  of  it.  A  trial  ensued,  and  the  following  was  the 
sentence  :— 

<<  Making  allowance  for  the  superstitious  prejudices  of  the  H'mdoos  con- 
cerned, and  for  the  ignorance  of  me  Mahomedans,  the  Court  do  not  discern 
in  any  of  them,  the  guilt  of  murder ;  and  viewing^  die  case  as  one  of  culpable ' 
homicide,  sentence  the  prisoner  Buraichee  to  be  imprisoned,  with  labour,  for' 
five  ^ears;  and  the  prisoners  3heolol,  Bhichook,  Hurrepal,  and  Ijrail,  to  be' 
imprisoned  without  labour,  for  two  years  from  this  date."  p.  66 — 68. 

After  these  detaik  of  facts  produced  before  the  Legislature  of 
our  country,  and  now  made  accessible  to  all  men,  it  can  hardly  be 
necessary  for  us  to  add  another  word  on  the  subject.  If  our 
readers  have  felt  sufficient  interest  in  the  subject  to  pursue  it  to 
its  clo6e>  we  doubt  not  but  that  their  feelings  have  been  alternately 
m#lted  into  pity,  and  roused  into  indignation.  Yet  these  hire  the 
blessed  fruits  of  that  Monopoly  of  Government  vested  in  the  hands' 
of  the  East  India  Company ;  and  this  mav  be  taken  as  ^  fair  spe- ' 
cimen  of  what  thev  wiU  w  to  improve  the  country  they  govern, 
as  long  as  every  thing  is  left  in  their  hands. 

We  repeat,  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  a  reproach  to  the 
British  name :  a  foul  stain  on  our  national  reputation,  which  can-^ 
not  be  too  speedily  wiped  away.  As  long,  however,  as  we  have 
life  and  health,  and  the  means  of  freely  addressing  our  country- 
men in  the  East  and  the  West,  we  shall  never  cease  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  atrocities  practised  under  our  Government  in 
Indiai  until  we  see  some  attempts  made  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  unhappy  beings  there  subject  to  the  joint  tyranny  of 
Superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Oppression  on  the  other. 


STANZAS  TO  ADAH. 

Oh,  whL^per  not  that  we  must  part. 

Oh,  breathe  not  sound  so  sad  to  me ; 
For,  Adah,  what  can  heal  the  smart 

Of  leaving  thee— of  leaving  thee  ? 

I  would  not  for  the  Houri  race 
Exchange  that  form  of  love  and  lig^t, 

That  blushing  cheek,  that  air  of  grace, 
That  eye  so  bright — that  eye  so  bright. 

Oh,  tell  me  not  to  say  farewell ; 

Oh,  bid  me  not  of  parting  speak  • 
That  word  is  bound  by  mystic  spell 

I  dare  not  break — f  dare  not  break. 

But  turn  again  those  eyes  on  me. 

That  glance  which  memory  revels  o'er ; 

And;  Adah,  I  will  worship  thee 
For  evermore— fpr  evermore.  '  •       1>. 
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XSSAY8  ON  THE  BISTINOUISHINO  CHAEACTBIIISTICI  OF   THB 
PRINGIPAX.  GOVERNMBNTS  OF  ASIA; 

Thbrb  is  very  often  a  fteling  of  melancholv  attached  to  exten- 
OTe  views  of  human  nature,  because  it  has  seldom  happened  that 
men  have  availed  themselves  of  half  the  advantages  that  nature 
has  put  in  their  power.  They  have  plunged  themselves  into  dan- 
.gefj  in  order  to  avoid  difficulty  and  inconvenience;  perceiving  a 
certain  end  dimly^  and  endeavouring  to  attain  it  without  calculating 
tlie  expense  they  were  unavoidably  to  incur.  This  end,  in  most 
instances,  has  been  ease  and  luxury;  and  the  price  paid  for  it, 
liberty,  dignity,  and  happiness.  It  is  a  circumstance  of  consider- 
able aggravation,  that  minds  possessed  of  the  lights  of  study,  aiid 
of  every  reouisite  for  drawing  a  just  comparison  between  freedom 
and  servitude  however  disguised,  should  yet  be  so  far  blinded  by 
inordinate  desire  of  wealth,  as  to  prefer  being  at  the  nod  of  a  rieh 
bestower  of  places  and  pensions  to  eating  the  coarse  meid  of  in* 
dependence,  in  unaspiring  cottages.  We  are  well  aware  that  in 
the  latter  st^es  of  society,  when  nations  are  on  the  downhill  part 
of  their  journey,  every  art  is  made  use  of,  and  every  species  of 
talent  b<Might  up,  which  may  assist  in  directing  the  shafts  of  ridi- 
cule upon  rough  intq;rity.  Honesty,  and  fidelity  to  ancient 
maxims,  are  denominated  common-place  notions,  .and  their  as- 
sertor  is  looked  upon  as  a  rare  piece  of  game,  upon  which  profligate 
and  inexperienced  wit  may  properly  flesh  its  talons.  Old  opinions, 
old  studies,  venerated  habits,  every  tiling  but  old  supersiitwns,  art 
accounted  pedantic ;  and  those  who  respect  them,  rude  and  un- 
versed in  the  ways  of  the  world.  Principles  seem  to  be  considered 
as  also  subject  to  the  mode ;  which,  with  an  awfully  transmuting 
power,  now  turns  steadiness  into  obstinacy,  and  a  clear  percepUon 
and  preference  of  the  right  into  an  inci^acity  to  see  the  excellence 
of  new  inventions. 

We  have  been  betrayed  into  these  reflections  by  observing  the 
slate  of  affairs  in  Japan ;  but  the  incompetency  c^  all  those  tra- 
vellers who  have  given  us  relations  of  their  voyages  into  that 
comtry,  makes  it  very  doubtful  whether  we  possess  any  true 
knowledge  respecting  it.  Being  coDq>eIled  to  form  oin:  judgment 
of  such  states  from  very  scanty  materials,  it  is  of  the  more  conse- 
quence that  the  few  we  possess  should  be  of  the  best  quality ;  for 
die- greatest  questions  in  politics  not  unfrequently  hinge  upon  ideas 
that  appear  very  simple,  and  unimportant*  From  such  accounts 
as  we  Iwve,  however,  it  seems  that  the  government  of  Japan,  like 
the  other  governments  of  Ast%  i»  an  absolute  monarchy ;  and  that 
the  hateful  principle  is  encompassed  in  that  country  by  terrors  and 
^vil  influences  peculiar  to  itself. 
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Until  about  the  year  1585,  the  empire  of  Japan  was  under  the 
dominion  of  a  prince  who  united  the  spiritual  and  tempord  power 
in  his  own  person.  He  was  revered  as  a  saint,  and  Itis  will  wiu 
considered  as  irresistible  and  sacred  as  the  mandate  of  some  diri* 
nity.  But  the  manpers  which  custom  required  him  to  disenre, 
were  perhaps  the  cause  of  his  ultimate  fall ;  for  as  he  was  not  suf- 
fered on  any  occasion  to  put  his  "legitimate  feet"  upon  the 
earth,  nor  to  move  about  unless  upon'  the  shoulders  of  his  courtiers, 
he  was  certainly  unfit  to  support  the  weight  of  sovereignty,  which 
seems  at  least  to  require  a  man  who  has  the  use  of  his  legs.  Not"- 
withstanding,  the  Dairis  maintained  their  power  for  a  long  sue- 
cession  of  ages,  and  were  only  at  length  overthrown  by  a  signal 
violation  of  an  old  usage.  - 

The  greater  portion  of  the  active  part  of  government  devolved 
upon  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  imperial  armies,  styled  Kufoo 
or  Tzioogoon,  who,  in  general,  was  the  second  son  of  the  Dairi. 
It  at  length  happened,  however,  that  one  of  these  princes  had  a 
third  son  by  a  favourite  wife,  whom  he  wished  to  associate  with 
hfs  elder  brother  in  this  dignity :  they  were  to  hold  their  office 
three  years  alternately,  and  in  the  intervals  to  return  to  a  private 
station.  No  regulation  of  this  kind  is  either  politic  or  agreeaMc 
to  those  whom  it  concerns ;  but  it  is  especially  mischievous  ni^ien 
made  in  opposition  to  ancient  usages.  It  happened,  as  might  have 
been  foreseen,  that  one  of  these  princes  refused  to  resign  the  com- 
mand at  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time ;  and  the  consequence 
was  a  civil  war  between  him  and  his  father.  In  a  short  time*  the 
prince  was  defeated  by  the  imperial  commander,  and  put  to  death  ; 
but  the  poison  of  his  example  had  entered  the  political  body  of 
Japan,  and  was  not  to  be  eradicated.  Tlie  new  commander  re- 
belled in  his  turn  against  the  Dairi ;  civil  war  was  maintained  in 
the  empire  ;  and  after  various  turns  of  fortune,  a  military  advea-^ 
turer  closed  the  scene,  bv  successfully  usurping  the  supreme  power, 
to  the  total  exclusion  o/  the  Dairi  from  all  participation  of  tern* 
poral  comnumd.  ' 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  Japan  has  nominally  had  two 
sovereigns ;  but  the  Kumbo-sama,  or  temporal  emperor,  is  in  reality 
absolute,  and  totally  independent  of  the  Kia  Rey,  or  Dairi.  It  seems 
from  Captain  Golownin*s  account  that  some  attempts  have  lieen 
made  to  give  limits  to  the  royal  authority ;  for  there  is  at  present 
in  Japan  a  supreme  council,  which  consists  of  five  members,  who 
must  absolutely  be  reignmg  princes  ;  that  is,  a  kind  fd  feudal  de- 
pendents on  the  emperor.  The  same  author  goes  on  to  say,  that 
although  in  uncommon  cases,  notliing  can  be  done  without  the 
emperor,  yet  he  has  no  right  to  decide  without  the  approbation  ^ 
the  council.  To  judge  by  this,  he  adds,  the  Japanese  govertilnetit 
must  be  called  a  limitea  monarchy;  but  the  emperor  can  chaiige 
live  members  qf  the  supretne  council  Gi^'his  pleaswre:  however,  the 
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Japtntse  emperors  do  not  ventuw  to  abuse  their  power,  for  fear 
the  priqces  tkionkA  resist  tnd  retolt ;  *  and  how  fbrmidable  they  are 
to  the  emperors,  appears  from  the  precaution  adopted  of  obliging 
the  wires  and  children  of  the  princes  always  to  reside  in  the  cap»* 
ta]^  and  the  prince  themselves  alternately,  one  year  in  the  metro- 
polis, and' the  other  in  their  dominions.  Koempfer  and  Caron  say 
the  princes  remain  only  m.  months  in  their  govemmems,  and  six 
months  at  .court  alternately.  Indeed  the  moke  ancient  accounts 
of  Japan  are  ahnost  entirely  at  variance  in  these  particulars  with 
Gohywhin's  statements,  and  if  both  the  former  and  the  latter  be 
faithful,  a  considerable  change  must  have  taken  place  in  the  go^ 
vemm«it  and  usages  of  the  country.  For  Caron,  who  appears  to 
have  keenly  noted  what  he  saw,  assures  us  that  he  Witnessed  several 
noUemen  and  kings  put  to  death  for  trifling  ndidemeanowt,  and 
their  estates,  revenues,  and  treasures  aibitrarily  bestowed  upon, 
others  by  the*  emperor.  Koempfer  also  asserts  that  fer  very  slight 
offences  the  greatest  persons  in  the  empire  were  exiled  to  a  little 
island  of  difficult  access,  where  they  employed  their  leisure  in 
weaving  silk  of  curious  and  fanciful  patterns.  We  are  inclined  to 
give  the  preference,  in  this  respect  to  the  testimony  of  the  older 
voyi^ers,  and  the  mere  so,  a»  Captain  Golownin's  relation,  ta^en 
as  a  whole,  makes  against  the  idea  of  Japan  being  governed  by  a 
limited  monarch.  -   ' '. 

The  soperstitioiis  veneration  for  high  rank-  and  power  which 
exists  in  puerile  and  ill-formed  minds,  has  always  been  observed  to 
give  way  before  the  *iU]vances  of  freedom;  so  that  at  length  the 
monarch  is  looked  upon  only  as  the  supreme  magistrate,  and  vene<- 
rated  in  proportion  to^  his  alnlities  or  virtues.  But  in  Japan,  vrfaen 
the  empevor  goes  abroad,  the  citizens  are  compelled  to  retire  to 
the  interior  of  their  houses,  leaving  all  their  doors  open, ^  to  show 
that  every  thing  they  pos^sess  is  the  emperor's }  and  if  the  monarch 
desire  to  see  any  on^  he  must  kneel  on  a  mat  before  his  door^ 
while  the  king  converses  with  him.-  This  is  not  the  picture  of:  a 
people  having  any  pretensions  to  liberty ;  indeed  we  are  told  by 
Caron  that  ^  no  one  dares  to  attempt'  any  opposition  to  the  will 
of  the  sovereign  ;  and  when  he  has  positiWlf  stated  Ins  opinion^ 
no  eoe  diires  to  Utter  any  thing  by  way  of  persuadmg  bini  to  change 
it  The  least  punishment  that  would  await  a  temerity  of  thia  kinid 
would  be  banishment.''  The  same  writer  adds  that  cdL  men*  in 
place  and  ofiice  are  chosen  by  the  emperor,  and  are  always  roady 
to  falfil  hisxtesires  and  to  applaud  his  excesses. 
-  It  is  an  old  observation^  that  Ae  d^ee  of  exodlence  at  which 
any  garemment  has  arrived,  may  be  exactly  estimated  by  consi^ 
deriiig  the  proportion  of  those  whom  its  JNinciides  affect  that, are 
miAle  happy  by  their  operation;  and  by  cideiilating  how  fmt.  it 
calls  into  action  the  energies  of  the  members  of  therstate.  It 
seems  te  bean  error  very  geheralty  entertained,  that  a  natioB  and 
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ito  gorenusiAiit  thould  be  dktinct  bodies  with  aeparate  iolerc^ 
.and  that  the  interests  of  the  fonaer  should  at  all  times  be  sacrificed 
to  those  of  the  latter  t  but  a  goTermnent  is  a  natioa  sifted  to  its 
first  principles,  or  most  simple  elements^  and  acting  for  its  own 
preservation  and  happiness)  and  like  the  iq>ex  of  a  pyramid  is 
always  l}est  and  most  secure  the  less  it  is  elevated  above  its  basis. 
The  efforts  of  all  wise  men  in  a  state  dbould  be  directed  towards 
rendering  the  path  of  office  of  every  description  plain  and  aecesr 
sibk ;  for  the  more  it  is  made  a  mystery^  the  furUier  it  is  removed 
firoip  the  apprehension  and  grasp  of  popular  inquiry;  the  more 
«vil^  quackish^  and  destructive  of  pid:)lic  happiness  will  it  become* 
It  is  in  a  state  as  m  an  individual^  the  mark  of  meanness,  evil  in- 
tention^ and  want  of  all  true  vigour  and  intellectual  superiori^ 
to  be  fin  evtf  placing  artificial  and  conventional  barriers  between 
itself  and  mankind;  there  is  always  in  such  eases  a  lurking  cou- 
sciotiBness  of  unfitness  to  be  known,  q£  ignorant  pride  to  be  abased, 
4rf  unworthiaess  and  giult  to  be  degraded  and  punished*  It  is  in 
trial  that  virtue  and  genius  shine  Wo  know  that  many  supetfipai 
xeasoikidrs,  men  who  sail  Uindfold  dirough  the  ocean  of  trutb»  and 
pick  iqp  idiat  they  get  entangled  in  at  Tandom^  have  endeavoured 
to.kistfld  in  the  political  science  their  puerile  notions  of  the  wisdom 
^  mysticiws,  and  artificial  distinetiono.  To  su^  persons  Japan 
may  offer  a  model  of  good  government,  and  of  excellent  laws  >  fios^ 
according  to  than,  it  is  better  that  the  human  mind  and  passions 
ahovM  lief  bound  up  in  a  perpetual  fitost,  than  that  the  fierce  beats 
«f  inquiry  should  melt  them  into  a  condition  to  recdve  the  thrH* 
ling  indqpiulse  of  truth  and  nature. 

Tke«e  aie  various  notions  of  eivilnatioa  and  refinement,  and  it 
might  therefore  be  a  vague  way  of  speaking  to  say  that  govesnioent 
is  good  in  prop^rtioa  as  it  tends  to  promote  their  influences :  but 
we  will  tr^  to  explam  what  we  mean  by  civil]0ati4M^  «id  then 
see  how  it  is  affected  by  the  fov«mment  of  Japa%  that  we  may^  if 
possible^  gather  its  natufe  from  its  results*  Civilization  consists  of 
arts  far  softenmg  or  banishii^  those  evils  which  adhere  to  what  is 
called  the  natural  state  of  society^  and  far  ensiaring  t»  the  greatest 
poasiUe  number  of  mm  all  tjiose  demoOs  or  ingredients  of  hi^pi- 
ness  wluek  man's  passions  and  the  constitution  of  his  nnnd  befit 
hkn  ta  efl|oy.  Various  feims  of  govemmttst  have  attenqpted  %o 
promote  this  endfatvatieaa  waya;  and  it  ia  observable  that  ordi* 
nary.mmds  at  lengtfi  come  to  take  thdr  inteUigibk  conception  of 
happiness  firom  the  eonstilution  of  their  government;  that  is^  feom 
ila  faaperceptible  it^uences^  diffused  through  their  edufiatio%  reli- 
l^on,  and  anuassaseats* 

'  But  there  is  in  the  noinid  an  ^verlasling  tendency  or  aisii*  afi^ 
nafqpinesB,  tibsit  seems  t»  act  Mindly,  which  no  government  can 
eradieats^;  and  it  is  dto  thwarting  or  fulfilling  of  tUs  tendency  that 
the  weaknoia  or  wisloaa  of  a  f^vww^iMu    To  thoii 
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who  clkmiet  pneCral^  bej^ond  the  ncM  siur&ee  of  poUtii»y  m%  lore 
aEware  that  this  Mea  must  be  cAiBcure ;  becatue,  like  tatte,  ^  it 
a^ems  too  Tolatile  to  endure  even  the  chains  of  a  definition ;''  but 
there  are  few  who  have  not  experienced  the  secret  gnawings  of 
the  derfre  of  freedom  and  independence.  Such  persons  will  be 
able  to  comprehend  in  what  way  man's  felicity  is  best  to  be  pro- 
inoted^  for  the  best  school  of  politics  is  the  silent  reading  of  the 
heart ;  which  is  a  booh  less  subject  than  others  to  be  corrupted  by 
system.  Drawing  our  principles  from  thence,  and  applying  them 
to  the  govenment  of  Japan,  we  shall  not  &il  to  pronounce  it  a 
despotic  and  cruel  system. 

One  of  the  worst  of  its  features,  and  that  which  distinguishes  it* 
by  superior  cruelty  from  all  other  barbarous  politics,  is  the  punish-' 
meat  it  inflicts  en  what  it  denominates  tfenmm.  In  other  countries^ 
and  ssme  of  them  remarkable  for  die  ferocity  of  their  criminal 
laws,  the  pmiishment  of  the  guilty  person  and  his  associates  com- 
monly satisftes  the  vengeance  of  terrified  power ;  but  in  Japan  no* 
^dng  short  of  the  extermination  of  ^  offender's  whcrfe  raee,  how- 
ever innocent  or  remote  from  any  knowledge  of  die  crime,  can  ap-^ 
pease  the  rage  of  government.  The  supreme  power,  indeed,  in 
Mich  countries,  has  something  of  the  nature  of  a  sanguinary  idoL 
whose  vicdms  are  chosen  firom  among  its  worshippers.  A  list  of 
diksh  crimes  as  are  denominated  treatom^  and  dieir  punishment) 
may  aflford  a  powerftd  illustration  of  our  subject. 

^  The  following  are  redioned  to  be  ofiences  against  die  state  s 
the  breach  of  any  of  the  emperor's  ordinances  and  proclamations; 
the  misconduct  of  the  nobles  of  the  empire  in  the  administration 
of  the  affmrs  committed  to  them  by  the  emperor  $  the  embezele- 
ment  or  improper  appropriation  of  die  revenues  of  the  empire;  the 
coining  of  counterfeit  money ;  the  ravishment  of  another  s  wife  or 
daughter ;  the  forcible  carrying  away  of  women  from  the  highlands 
to  the  bwlapds.  Not  only  the  offender,  in  these  cases,  but  his 
wh^  family,  is  liable  to  pmiishmaH;*  If  (he  wife  be  an  aecom<r 
pllce'  in  die  crime,  she  must  also  suffer  death;  but  if  she  be  inno- 
oait  of  it^  she  is  quit  by  being  sold  for  a  slave ;  for  the  women  are 
not  allowed  to  be  put  to  death  for  the  crime  of  another ;  it  is  only 
their  own  crimes  for  which  they  are  liable  to  capital  punishment^ 
The  usual  punishment  on  occasiMs  of  the  kind  just  mentioned  aeei 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime— *wning  alive ;  crucifixion, 
with  the^  legs  in  the  air  and  the  head  downwards ;  tearing  into  four 
^[wrtefs  by  bviMsf  and  s<nnedmes  bemg  «ast  alive  into  botUng 
water  or  oil/**  / 

*  I       I*        ■        ,1    I     I  u     ,  I  ,1    I       iWpi  ■      <*■    ■■ «    11      I  I     ■    I         ■ ■     I     I     > Ill 

^  Corotk'fl  Acooant  of  Japan.  Two  instances  taken  firom  the  tame  snibof ,  iHS 
^bom  that  these  doctrines  are  practised  as  weU  as  tan^t.  <^  A  certain  Jiumnese,^ 
MIS  he,  *'  who  bful  contracted  with  one  of  the  imperial  jgroTemors  to  nimtsh  >^ 
Srtafti  tjQimtity  of  carpenter's  woric  and  masonry,  havinr  miscalcufated  ta  \0% 
bsr(^,  faUed  td  ctonptde  it  pntpsrly  rbdt  to  bide  it,  he  tM  brAi^  loois  ^of  t)rj6 
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Bat  tyranny  is  seldom  contented  with  interfering  merely  with 
puMic  concerns ;  the  emperor  gives  wives  to  his  nobl^  an4  the 
children  bom  of  .these  inherit  to  the  exchision  of  th^  rest;  ^i  if 
there  should  .be  none  by.  these  wives^  the  estate  passes  to^anc^bar 
nobleman,  leaving  the  other  children  in  beggary.  It  is  remarked 
by  travellers  that:  the  luxury  of  these  women  is  exc^essive,  which 
assists  in  keeping  their  husbands  dependent  on  the  court,  in  x>rder 
to  maintain.it.  Pomp  and  excessive  expenditure  are  assiduously 
promoted  by  the  government ;  and  to  this  end  the  emperoir  visits 
each  of  his  nobles,  if  possible,  once  during  his  reign.  Years  are 
spent  in  preparation  for  this  event,  whi<;h  sometimes  ends  in  the 
tbtal  ruin  of  the  noble  host.  This,  in  Japan,  is  considered  a  pioce 
of  good  policv;  for  it  is  believed  that  the  great  are  only  dangerom 
as  long  as  they  are  possessed  of  immoderate  riches.  But  the 
monarch's  patronage  and  friendship  are  not  the  only  mQtbods.by 
which  the  Japanese  nobles  are  encouraged  to  ruin  themselvj^ ;  it 
is  made  requisite,  by  ancient  usag^,  for  noblemen  to  be  attended 
by  a  large  train  of  dependents,  consisting  of  persons  of  their  own 
order  impoverished  by  extravagance,  adventurers  of  all  ranks,  and 
officers  and  troops  of  a  kind  of  feudal  soldiery,  which  they  are  re- 

?uired  to  maintain  for  the  sovereign's  service.    The  Governor  of 
'irando,  si^ys  Caron,  was  attended  to  court  by  three  thousand 
pf  these  followers.     As  every  petty  prince  isabsolMte  in  his  own 

military  and  inspectori,  in  whose  department  the  contract  was  to  bavie  been  exe- 
cuted. This  haviof^  been  discovered,  the  inspectors  were  condcinited  to  rip  open 
their  bellies,  and  ih6  cootractor  to  ht  crucifiiMl  with  bis  head  downwards.**  The 
second  is  as  follows  :  <*  It  happened,"  he  says  further  on,  <<  in  my  time,  whioby 
indeed,  is  not  a  matter  of  rare  occurrence,  that  a  nobletuan  w^o  bad  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor  to  the  ad  ministration  of  a  certain  territory  in  the  Vier^n- 
Dourbbod  of  Jedo,-extorted  from  the  peasants  a  larger  contribution  than*  that  at 
which  the  lands  they  cultivated  were  lef^y  assstsed.  Scrapiof  in  this*  maimer 
tof^ether  more  than  he  stood  in  need  of  for  the  support  of  bis  establishment^  he 
saved  money,  aod  became  a  rich  man.  The  peasants,  at  leng;th,  not'beiu^  able 
to  eq4ure  the  oppression  under  which  they  laboured  any  longer,  presented  a 
petition,  and  proved  the  allegations  which  it  contained.  Upgn  this,  the  Dobleoaa 
was  condemned,  together  with  his  whole  family,  to  rip  open  their  bellies.  He 
had  a  brother  in  the  western  tehitory,'at  about  250  leagues  distance,' in  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Tmgo  $  tm  ancle  at  Zatsuna,  20  leagues  Airi^er  ;'  ■  «oa 
in  the  service  of  the  Rajah  of  Kinocani :  a  grandson  in  the  eastern  tefritorvj  yi9 
leagues  from  Jedo,  at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Massamne;  another  son,m  the 
Service  of  the  Governor  of  Quando ;  two  brothers  who  were  sokHers'i^  \ht  impe« 
fial  service  $  and  another  son,  the  youngest  of  aU,  who  lived  mmt  Jado,  'and 
whOtaa  he  had  gjycn  to  a  rich  merchant,  who,  having  no  other  children  but  daugl^ 
iers,  had,  erven  in  his  infancy,  earnestly  begged  to  have  the  young  man,  with' the 
hitention  of  marrying  him  to  one  of  his  daughters:  the  Dutcij  were  well  ac- 

?[uainted  with  the  merchant.  AU  tliese  persops,  living  at  snch  wide  4i4tMttca 
rom  each  other,  ripped  open  their  bellies,  and  died  on  the  samjB  day  and  at  the 
same  hour.  In  order  to  fix  the  dav  of  execution,  a  calculation  trai  made  bbw 
many  days  an  imperial  coorier  woold  require  to  travel  from  Jedo  to  Zatsmna,  the 
most  distant  place  where  any  of  the  relatives  of  the  culprit  resided  ;  and  on  frbat 
day  of  the  month,  and  on  what  hour  of  the  day,  he  could  arrive  there.  It  appear- 
ing that  that  wonld  be  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  eighth  mouth,  orders  were  issued 
that  idl  the  others  should  execute  the  sentence  upon  themselves  on  that  day 
exactly  at  noon ;  which  was.observed  with  the  greatest  precision.'* 
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goyernment,  and  very  ofken  at  war  with  the  chief  of  the  next  pro- 
vince, it  is  very  natural  that  they  should  be  desirous  of  keeping 
on  foot  as  large  a  military  force  as  possible,  and  we  in  fact  find 
tiiat  they  generally  have  in  their  pay  double  the  number  of  troops 
required. 

Those  grandees  who  attend  about  the  person  of  the  sovereign, 
are  not  permitted  to  hold  any  offices  under  the  government,  and 
are  called  companion-nobles.  It  is  the  business  of  these  to  perform 
any  action,  or  to  learn  any  art,  that  the  prince  may  command. 
Some  of  them  are  musicians,  others  physicians,  singers,  beautiful 
teri/er^,  painters,  or  orators!  Thus  the  judicious  traveller  con- 
fotmds  the  qualifications  of  these  noblemen,  for  all  things  are  re- 
duced to  the  same  level,  when  practiced  for  the  pleasure  and  at 
Ae  will  of  a  tyrant  What  indeed  can  we  think  of  an  orator  deck-, 
ing  his  gaudy  periods  with  all  the  tinsel  of  false  eloquence,  to 
amuse  the  ear,  or  stir  the  lazy  passions,  of  an  ignorant  despot ! 
What  18  he  better  than  a  singer  or  a  fiddler  ?  We  are  told  by  the 
same  travellers,  that  even  the  common  soldiers  are  not  ignorant  of, 
Uferature.  But  persons  must  have  strange  notions  of  literature 
who  can  imagine  it  in  the  possession  of  such  barbarians  as  the 
common  soldiers  of  Japan,  who  are  described  by  Golownin  as 
ignorant  of  nearly  every  human  thing.  But  it  is  plain  that  even 
among  the  highest  classes  there  exists  but  a  slender  degree  of 
knowledge ;  for  as  it  is  they  who  frame  the  laws,  we  may  judge* 
of  them  by  the  character  of  their  works. 

Crimes,  it  is  allowed  by  all,  should  be  punished  if  they  cannot 
be  .prevented  5  but  punishments  should  rather  have  respect  to 
society  than  to  the  criminal;  as  their  true  aim  is  the  prevention 
of  such  acts  in  future,  by  showing  the  consequences  of  evil-doing, 
rather  than  revenge  for  ofiences  past.  If  society  could  exist  with- 
out penal  laws,  they  should  not  be  introduced;  but  as  it  appears 
that  it  cannot,  they  are  considered  necessary;  yet  we  are  directed 
by  nature  to  preserve  our  being  with  the  least  jpossible  injury  and 
pain  to  others.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  that  while  they  yet  linger  on  the  precincts  of  barbarism, 
th)eir  laws  are  cruel  and  ferocious ;  that  as  they  proceed,  increasing 
knowledge  and  ci^ization  induce  mildness  and  equity ;  and  that 
as  they  again  sink  towards  the  close  of  their  career,  vice  and  cor- 
ruption again  bring  in  sanguinary  aiid  inefficient' punishments. 
The  march  of  some  nations  is  like  the  track  of  the  sun  in  winter, 
short,  and  never  approaching  the  meridian  heights  of  science— 
their  very  noon  is  cold  and  obscure. 

Thia  seems  to  be  peculiarly  the  case  of  the  Japanese;  their 
civilization  itself  is  nothing  more  than  a  modified  kind  of  barbarism, 
and  seems  inferior  in  many  respects  to  the  state  of  the  savage. 
Civilization  is  nothing,  if  it  does  not  protect  the  life  of  the  inno- 
cent— ^but  in  Japan,  the  honest  and  peaceful  citizen  is  liable  at 
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every  moment  to  have  his  bowels  ripped  open  for  the  crimes  of 
another,  over  whom  he  has  no  control.  This  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  legal  ferocity  existing  on  the  face  of  the  earth; 
and  is  alone  sufficient  to  make  the  condition  of  the  Japanese  a 
thousand  times  less  enviable  than  that  of  the  most  destitute  savage 
of  the  wilds*  If  we  were  Avell  assured  that  it  was  only  theoretical^ 
and  never  at  all  reduced  to  practice,  it  would  still  show  that  their 
legislator,  whoever  he  was,  together  with  the  heart  of  a  fiend,  pos-^ 
sessed  a  most  despicable  understanding ;  but  it  is  too  evident  that 
practice  in  Japan  outruns  even  the  original  system.  Upon  the 
whole  it  seems  to  be  the  worst  government  in  Asia,  both  in  lU 
principles  and  their  consequences.  On  all  occasions  it  evinces  a 
aontempt  for  human  life,  and  a  repugnance  to  reform.  ^^Thp 
Japanese,''  says  Capt.  Golownin,  ^  are  (mick  in  leamhig,  and 
possess  not  only  drawings,  but  models,  of  European  vessels ;  hut 
they  will  not  introduce  any  thing  foreign  among  them,  and  loor 
^ery  year  a  great  many  ships  and  sailors.  The  extraordinary 
population  of  this  kingdom  causes  the  government  not  to  feel  this 
loss,  and  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  it  so  little  regards  the 
Hves  of  its  subjects.'^ — ^^  Tliere  are  other  reasons  for  believing  that 
k  is  not  too  careful  about  the  preservation  of  the  subjects ;  for 
hittance,  there  are  no  hospitals  in  Japan ;  every  one  gets  cured 
as  he  can,  and  therefore  poor  people  often  die  without  assistance." 
When  the  Russian  Government  caused  to  be  conveyed  back  to  Japan 
a  number  of  its  mariners  who  had  been  shipwredied'  on  the  Rus- 
sian coast,  the  Japanese  Government  thanked  them,  but  ofaaerred 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  niieht  either  leave  them  or  toXre  tkem 
hacky  as  they  might  think  Jit.  Th^se  are  the  sentiments  of  igno- 
rant and  barbarous  policy,  though  they  have  sometimes  been  mis- 
taken for  greatness  of  mind.  But  no  sentin^ient  is  great  that  is  not 
humane,  and  no  nation  is  civilized  lyhose  government  is  not  soli- 
citous for  the  safety  of  the  citizens. 


[Ftm^thfi  Creel  of  Jnacrcon,'] 

Tnou  akooldst  Qot  i^  npM,  C&l,  ali4p«gkt 
Time  has  touchy  my  l^ad  with  mow ; 
Althou^  w  lovdiest  flower  in  Spring, 
While  shaken  by  the  aephyrs  viiug^ 
Is  not  mo^  beautifbl  than  thou — 
IlipU  snouldst  not  spura  my  passion  so. 
Observe  the  chapletis  mingled  hoe, 
Where  the  pale  Hly  steeped  in  dew 
Right  welcome  twines  its  gracefai  head 
Aismg  the  RMf 's  liii§^iti0i  leA 
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MSAN8  OF   IMPROVING  THB  CONDITION  OF  THB  NATIVES 
OF  INDIA. 

Thb  anomalous  and  shortsighted  policy  so  long  pursued  by  Great 
Britain  towards  her  East  Indian  dependencies,  has  been  a  frequent  and 
fertile  source  of  complaint  and  animad7«:«ion.  Invested  with  supreme 
and  unlimited  control  over  eighty  millions  of  human  beings,  inhabiting 
one  of  the  most  highly  favoured  regions  on  the  surface  of  die  earth,  biu 
reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  mental  degradation,  she  seems  to  have  en- 
tirely forgotten  that  the  possession  of  that  power  involves  also  the  duty 
of  im{Hioving  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  people^  and  of 
imparting  to  them  the  blessings  of  civilization.  Regardless,  however, 
of  this  clear  and  paramount  duty,  she  has  delegated  the  sovereignty 
which  bound  her  to  its  fulfilment,  to  a  Company  of  Traders,  whose  priihary 
object  it  has  been  to  make  that  sovereignty  permanent  in  their  own  hands, 
no  matter  by  what  means,  in  order  to  secure  to  themselves  whatever  of 
profit  might  be  extracted  from  the  soil,  from  which  they  have  syste- 
matically withheld  and  excluded  the  means  of  improvement.  Without 
wasting  a  thought  on  what  might  be  the  consequences  of  such  an  act,  to 
the  wretched  natives  of  those  remote  regions,  she  has  consigned  their 
dearest  interests  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  body  of  men,  whose  confined 
and  money-making  spirit  has  been  invariably  opposed  to  those  extended 
and  enlightened  views  of  policy,  which  would  have  induced  a  more  liberal 
Government  to  regard  the  permanent  benefit  of  its  subjects  as  an  object 
of  fietr  highet  importance,  than  the  amount  of  tribute  which  it  might 
aoimally  drain  from  them. 

Acting  im  the  avowed  principle  that  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the 
Natives  compose  the  strength  of  the  Government,  the  East  India  Com* 
paay  has  uniformly  resisted  ev^  attempt  to  enlighten  their  minds,  and 
to  raise  them  from  their  present  degraded  condition.  With  the  view  of 
putting  a  stop  to  all  such  attempts,  regulations  have  been  studiously 
^framed,  by  which  Europeans,  whose  superior  science  and  skill  would 
)iave  contributed  greatly  to  promote  those  desirable  objects,  have  been 
prev^ted  from  becoming  possessed  ef  any  permanent  interest  in  the 
country,  whether  as  farmers  or  as  landed  (Nroprietors.  The  European 
race  has  consequently  been  reduced  to  the  mere  servants  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  such  as  undet  its  license  are  permitted  to  follow  their 
mereaotUe  pursuits.  The  number  of  persons  thus  circumstanced  must 
of  necessity  be  small,  and  it  is  calculated  thai  at  the  present  moment  it 
does  not  exceed  forty  thousand.  This  vast  disproportion  betwcfen  the 
governing  and  the  subject  orders,  and  th6  total  want  of  that  community 
ci  ^ling  by  which  aU  the  members  of  a  state  ought  to  be  linked  together, 
has  been  productive  of  so  great  ad  internal  weakness  in  the  Government, 
that  the  insecuri^  ot  its  tenure  has  been  at  all  times  universally  acknow- 
ledged. Thus  the  means  unwisely  adopted  by  the  Company  for  the  pur- 
pose o^  nerpetuating  their  dominion,  have  led  to  the  very  result  ugalnst 
which  tney  were  intended  to  guard. 

But  while  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that,  under  the  present  system  of 
government!  the  British  deminioQ  in  India  is  not  itecare>  even  for  a  single 
day,  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the  subject 
9f  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  ensuring  its  contittuAncei  have  been  much 
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divided.  Some,  indeed,  the  constant  adrocfttcs  of  the  fitness  of  tbings  as 
they  are,  have  strenuously  urged  the  doctrine  of  noD-interference;  lest 
any  aheratioD,  however  trivial," "in  the  existing  (Hder  of  things,  should 
overthrow  a  power,  the  existence  of  which  depends  on  so  slender  a  thread ; 
and  have  hlindly  maintained,  that  there  is  no  safety  for  the  Oovemmeot 
except  in  a  continued  enforcement  of  those  arbitrary  and  exdusive  regu- 
lations, under  the  influence  of  which  this  precarious  state  of  things  has 
arisen.  Those,  however,  who  see  nothing  to  terrify  them  in  the  bugbear 
innovation,  when  that  innovation  is  loudly  demanded  by  sound  policy 
and  common  sense,  have  regarded,  as  the  best  and  most  decinve  remedy, 
•the  formation  of  a  body  intermediate  between  the  governors  and  tibe 
governed,  which,  while  mutually  controlling,  would,  at  the  same  timej 
mutually  support  both  the  one  and  the  others  and  foim  the^rong«sC 
bond  of  union  between  them.  Among  those  who  maintain  ihh  latter 
opinion,  some  are  desirous  that  this  intermediate  body  should  be  formed 
from  among  the  Natives  themselves,  without,  however,  pointing  oat  by 
what  means  this  object  is  to  be  accbm^^ished  5  while  others  maiBtain  tlnit 
the  only  safe  and  practicable  mode  of  carrying  into  effect  this  essential  bre^ 
liminary,  i^  the  introduction  of  a  sufficient  number  of  European  settlers^ 
who,  by  forming  a  permanent  connexion  with  the  soil,  and  with  the 
people,  would  speedily  become  identified  with  them,  by  a  community  of 
interest,  and  a  reciprocity  of  feelings. 

In  the  consideration  of  so  important  a  subject  as  the  Colonization  of 
India,  and  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  eflfectcd,  the  actual  state 
of  the  country  must  of  course  be  investigated,  and  the  government  of  the 
East  India  Company,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  the  Natives,  bei  fuHy 
reviewed.  The  difiiculties  opposed  to  the  measure  require  also  to  be 
pointed  out,  and  the  consequences  likely  to  result  from  it  to  be  duly 
weighed.  The  whole  of  these  points  have  been  carefully  and  candidly 
examined  in  a  recent  work  on  India,*  which  we  have  no  hesitation  In  oha^ 
racteriring  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  has  appeared  since  the  Hi^^ 
tory  of  Mr.  Mill.  Hie  author  is  one  of  the  best  informed  writers  that 
have  ever  taken  up  the  subject ;  and  throughout  every  line  of  his  hock, 
which  is  written  expressly  to  advocate  Colonization  as  the  **  one  thing 
needful "  for  the  security  of  India,  there  is  also  a  patriotic  attachment 
to  every  thing  British ;  which  may  make  him  a  safe  guide  to  iho^t  even 
who  think  only  of  the  glory  of  their  country,  on  whatever  basb  this  may 
be  founded. 

But  it  is  not  alone  with  a  view  to  the  staMBty  of  British  interests  in 
India  that  the  author  advocates  the  application  of  a  system  of  ColonicatioB 
to  that  country.  Actuated  by  the  true  spirit  of  sound  pMldsbphy,  he 
looks  upon  this  as  a  result  of' secondary  importance  when  compaml  Wie- 
the immense  moral  consequences  which  could  not  ful  to  accrue  fironi  its 
adoption.  Regarding  the  civilization  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
human  race,  as  the  consummation  to  which  all  other  considerations  ought 
to  be  held  subservient,  he  directs  his  powerfhl  efforts  to  the  attaimtieiit 
of  this  grand  objeict,  in  the  present  work,  of  which  we  propose  to  lay  before 
ottr  readers  a  brief  but  comptvhensive  and  faithful  analysis. 

''         !■■  ■■  I  ■'  ■■»■       ■         I       111  I  I       I ■«  .      lit       ,,        ■»■  II  ^ 

*  An  Inquiry  into  th«  Ei(pedi«n^  of  applying  the  Priucinleftof  Cohmial  PoUcf 
to  the  Govemmetit  of  ludia;  and  of  effectmj^  an  essential  ChaDg^  in  its'Laadbd 
Tenures^  and  consequentiy  hi  ths  Character  of  iti  InhibltaDts.  London,  1^. 
8vo.  f^  xvu  and  38S. 
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This  Takable  butiinpreteodingyoluinc  first  treats  of  the  commercial 
system  of  the  East  India  Company ,  and. proves,  by  the  ccmfessions  of 
th6t  Directors  themselres^ ;  occasional  only,  it  is  true,  and  ai^>arently 
almost  acddeotal,  that  that  body  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  commercial 
one,  unless  it  be  granted  that  trade  can  continue  to  be  carried  on  at  a 
coBtianal  loss ;  for  it  is  evident  from  these  statements  that  the  balance 
of  a  fair  account,  if  such,  account  had  ever  been  kept,  of  the  commercial 
concerns  of  the  Company,  would  constantly  evince  a  most  material  defi- 
cient. The  Company,  however,  has  continued  to  exist;  and  even,  as 
its  £riends  affirm,  to  increase  in  prosperity;  some  other  resource  must, 
thereloref  have  been  possessed  by  it,  for  no  argument  is  requisite  to  de- 
nKHMtrate  that  a  fair  merchant  can  never  become  rich  by  a  continued 
couise  of  uniaterrupted  losses.  This  resource  is  discovered  in  the  tribute 
vrhtich  they  draiii  from  India. 

Suocecdisg  to  the  rights  of  the  Native  Princes,  whom  it  has  dispos- 
sessed, or  taken  under  its  parental  tutelage,  the  East  India  Company  has 
obtained  fta  itself  nin&^tenths  of  the  whole  rents  arising  from  the  immense 
tanrkories  over  which  it  rules.     The^,  af^cr  deducting  a  small,  and  ge- 
nerally a  very  small,  proportion  of  them,  for  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  govemiMnt  of  India,  (for  in  this  point  alone  the  Company  is  actuated 
Hl>y  the  genuine  spirit  of  commerce,  and  advocates  the  principle  of  the 
smallest  possible  expenditure,)  are  partly  transmitted  to  China  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  Company's  monopoly  of  the  tea-trade ;  and  the  remainder 
is  invested  in  the  purchase  in  the.  Indian  market  of  such  articles  as  may 
realise* a  profit  in  England,  though  this  profit  has  on  many  occasions  been 
treated  as  a  secondary  object;  as  indeed  it  may  fairly  bo  considered  when 
■we  reflect  that  the  whole  of  the  investment  derived  from  this  source  must 
be  regarded  as  profit  altogether.     The  revenue  thus  obtained,  which  in 
fact  is  tribute  paid  by  India'  into  the  Company's  coffers,  forms,  with  the 
profit  derived  from  its  monopolies,  the  only  income  which  is  available 
fof  its  dividends ;  and  when  this  revenue  has  happened  to  be  insufficient 
f(>r  the  investment  required,  the  deficiency  has  been  made  up  by  loans, 
the  repayment  of  which,  together  with  the  interest  thereon,  is  imposed 
uponthe  territory  of  India,  which  is  thus  made  answerable  for  goods  ex- 
ported to  its  own  detriment,  and  to  the  advantage  only  of  a  distant  and 
-mekx^enary  community.     How  long  it  may  be  possible  for  the  riches  of 
that  &voured  and  fertile  portion  of  the  earth  to  continue  paying  all  and 
receiving  nothing,  is  a  problem  difficult  to  be  solved;  but  the  day  must 
eome  vhen  diis  syslem  must  of  necessity  cease ;  when  all  having  been 
tal^en,  nothing  will  remain  to  be  seised ;  and  when  the  exhausted  land 
wfll  no  longer  afford  any  portion  of  the  supplies  now  so  unsparingly 
dvaintd  from  it    The  present  system  must,  therefore,  eventually  destroy 
itself;  but  its  doratioo  may  be  prolonged  by.  a  continuance  of  the  ruinous 
Qftttem  of  loans  now  in  progress ;  and  the  check  thus  to  be  given  by  the 
'  mi|i  of  the  territory,  is  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  deprecated, 
that,  we  are  bound  to  seek  a  remedy  to  prevent  so  fatal  a  result. 
. .  This  remedy  can  only  be  discovered  either,  an  the  diminution  of  the 
amount  levied  imat  the  soil,  or  in  its  improvement,  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  enable  it  to  bear  with  less  inconvenience  the  burden  imposed  upon  it. 
The  inciteasing  debt,  with  the  interest  accruin^c  thereon,  without  referring 
to  the  rapadty  of  its  rulers,  would  alone.be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  former 
, of  these  alteml^es  from  fulfilling  the  proposed  object;  ikht  would  its 
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feflfectft  be  othe^  than  deferring  for  k  longer  pferiod  rf  time  die  fiiiB]  hrin 
which  mutt  ensue  from  a  constant  and  unceasing  drain,  which  is  not 
counterbalanced  by  any  corresponding  influx ;  neither  would  the  latter  be 
possible  under  the  present  system,  as  will  be  evident  on  a  relierence  Iti  iim 
actual  statistical  cdndition  of  the  territori^. 

Thrdughout  the  whole  <^  India,  the  cuidTation  of  the  soil  ift  tiiiiveP' 
sally  in  the  handi  of  the  ryots^  wh^  cultivate  fieurlns  of  from  six  to  twe&ty^ 
four  acres  each,— ^ 

-  »  -  the  majority  being  of  the  smaller  description,  and  requiring  <toiy  ont 
plough,  which  With  other  implements  and  a  team  of  oxen,  costs  about  61.  Uodet 
th«^se  rircumstaoces,  toretber  with  the  inveterate  custom  of  borrowioff  ftsr  rtot, 
seed,  &c.,  at  usurious  interest,  it  will  not  he  supposed  that  the  farmer  can  era 
more  than  a  bare  subsistence  ;  and  the  result  of  Mr.  Colebruoke's  calculations  is, 
that  "  the  peasant,  cultivating  for  half-producfe,  is  not  so  well  rewarded  for  b& 
toil  as  hirea  labourers." 

The  impoverished  state  of  this  order^  which  constitutes  the  miyority  of 
^he  inhabitants,  deprives  them  of  the  energy  necessary  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  tliem  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion ;  while  the  zemindars,  or  proprietors  of  land  (who,  however,  are 
confined  by  law  to  certain  rents  for  the  respective  farms,  and  possess  no 
power  over  the  ryots,  so  long  as  these  rents  are  discharged),  are»  aooord- 
ing  to  a  minute  of  Mr.  Shore,  '*  almost  universally  poor.''  This  assertion 
lie  verifies  by  referring  to  the  actual  condition  ai  five  of  the  semindan^ 
the  aggregate  of  whose  contributions  to  the  revenue  was  at  the  time  of 
the  mrmation  of  the  permanent  settlement  nearly  1,000,000/.  And  if 
this  statement  of  Mr.  Shore  was  correct  in  1789,  how  much  more  forcibly 
must  it  apply  to  the  present  period,  when  all  these  large  estates  have  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  attachment  and  sale  of  portions  of  them  for  the 
Recovery  of  arrears  of  revenue  ?  The  poverty  of  the  natives  then,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  rank,  as  well  as  the  mental  debasement  which  they 
exhibit,  will  preclude  all  expectation  of  forming  from^  among  them  that 
body  of  gentiV,  the  establishment  of  which  in  India  was  so  ardently  do- 
'sired  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  It  will,  therefore^  be  unnecessary  for  us  to 
accompany  the  author  through  his  details  of  the  various  plans  which  have 
been  pnmosed  for  the  attMnment  of  this  desirable  ol^ect;  nor  shall  we 
refer  to  nis  able  observations  on  the  permanent  settlementi  and  on  its 
results.  We  shall,  however,  avail  ourselves  of  the  statistical  comparison 
which  he  has  instituted  between  Great  Britain  and  her  West  Indian  cor 
lonies,  as  compared  with  her  dominions  in  the  East^  which  points  <nit  in 
the  most  forcible  manner,  the  ^nlts  which  might  be  expect  from  the 
free  introduction  of  European  enterprise,  and  tlM  diffusion  of  arts  and  of 
knowledge  among  the  na;dves. 

Ben^  is  about  the  tame  sfM  as  Great  Britaia,  aad  each  eeniaiai  ahiMlt 
30,000,000  of  cultivated  acre*.  The  revenue  collected  in  Benfal  is  lees  than 
three  millions  and  a  half;  in  Brittin  it  is  more  {ban  fifiv  millions.  In  Bengal, 
the  vahie  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  land  is  little  more  tnan  1/.  an  acre,  tnd  the 
expense  of  cultivation,  from  the  waste  of  labour  and  inefRclency  of  implementi, 
•mlrerages  three-fburths  of  the  gross  produce  t  in  Britain  it  ift  2H:.  an  acre,  and  the 
expense  of  cultivation  less  thfem  one-third  of  the  gross  prodnee.  So  tfist  tlioagh 
the  gross  produce  of  Great  BritMU  exceeds  that  of  Bengal  only  flve-f«^.  Its  net 
produce  exceeds  that  of  the  latter  twelve-fold.  In  Bengal,  a  gross  produce  «f 
32,000,000/.  divided  by  24,000,000,  the  number  of  persons  emplo^d  in  arricnHuit, 
gives  1/.  7ff.  for  each  individuid;  in  Britain,  a  gross  produce  of  1&0,OM|<100<1, 
aterages  d7(.  10#.  for  each  indiTidual  Miple^  In,  agriculture'  In  ttv  Wesi  ladica, 
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tlie  veiMrljr  y9^  of  tb«  prodpce  exportad,  ^clusiv«  of  what  is  cobsumed  by  the 
inhabitaDts  themselves,  is  13/1  18«.  6if.  per  head/  for  man,  woman^  and  chUd» 
black  and  white. 

.  The  disjH^portionat^  productivenesfi  between  the  ea«ten^  and  western 
posseflsionB  of  Great  Britain,  ha  evinced  in  this  statement,  is  so  striking^, 
as  lo  fprce  itself  on  the  attention,  and  to  compel  an  iuquiry  even  from  the 
mo^  phlegmatiCf  as  to  the  causes  which  produce  it.  No  one  will  attri- 
bute this  difference  to  the  superior  fertility  of  the  west  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  east ;  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  contrary  is  too 
potorious  to  be  disputed  *  To  what  other  cause  then  can  it  be  owing,- 
ub1«S{8  to.  the  superior  cultivation  and  improved  means  of  agriculture 
which  have  been  introduced  by  European  colonists  into  the  west;  while 
tlie  inefficient  practices,  which  have  been  contiiiued  for  centuries,  and 
have  descended  from  generation  to  generation,  each  blindly  following, 
with  a  paramount  dread  of  innovation,  in  the  flfteps  of  the  preceding  one, 
kar^  suoote^ed  in  checking  in  the  east  the  bounteous  gifts  which  nature 
had  bestowed,  and  in  redudog  the  civarflowiiig  abundance  which  the  land 
yearns  to  pour  forth,  to  a  bare  and  scanty  subsistence  for  ils  impoverished 
inhabitants.  This  dread  of  innovation,  which  forms  tlie  most  prominent 
feature  in  the  charac^  of  the  natives  of  the  east,  presents  an  eiiectual 
bai  to  the  expe^tion  of  the  requisite  improvement  01  the  territory  through 
thettr^  and  w€(  are  therefore  compelled  to  seek  for  other  means  of  attain- 
ing it.  Analdgy,  drawn  hom  the  West  Indian  settlements,  would  indi- 
cate Colonization  as  the  plan  to  be  adopted ;  and  this  will  b^  found  to  be 
the  only  safe  and  effectual  remedy  for  all  the  evils  uiuier  which  India 
now  labours. 

It  is  Necessary  to  inquire  what  specific  measures  should  be  adopted,  in 
order  to  introduce  apd  to  promote  Colonization ;  the  first  step  to  which 
most  evidently  be  the  reversal  of  those  legislative  proviaions,  whilst,  at 
jmseat,  not  only  prohibit  Europeans  firom  heing  proprietors  of  land,  but 
withhold  all  temptation  to  evade  the  prohibition. 

All  legal  obstacles  being  supposed  to  be  removed,  the  simplest  operation  that 
would  foUo>w  would  be  the  sale  of  waste  lands,  by  goTemment  and  by  private 
persons,  to  Etiropeans,  without  the  reservation  or  fotmre  imposition  of  any  tax  on 
ttai.  It  wofuld  not  be  easy  to  reckon  the  advantages  whiob  these  transactions 
^ivould  immediately  produce.  The  demand  for  labourers  would  occasion  a  de- 
sirable rise  of  wages  among  the  poorest  class  of  the  communis.  I'be  rise  would 
not  affect  those  ryots  who  are  attached  to  their  own  hereditary  farms,  or  ^as  they 
may  with  perhaps  equal  propriety  be  termed)  estates ;  but  the  beneftt  bemg  less 
txtnkded  would  be  more  soiiibly-  felt;  and  the  incMaaing  improvement  in  the 
«inditioa  ^  hk|»OMrers,  as  covspar^  with  that  of  r^ots,  woi4d  facilitate  tba  con^ 
Torsion  of  ryots  into  labourers^  a  conversion  which  I V would  be  the  principal 
object  of  the  proposed  measures  ultimately  to'  efifect  wherever  the  range  of  their 
innuence  e&tended.  Each  undertaking  would  also  be  a  school  of  agricuknre,  a 
hea^.  whence  instrudian  would  h^  dUsemioatad  morfi  effectually  than  from  .Uie 
fWtferimenta)  farmf  pro^efted  ^vX^d  WelLesley,  without  occasioning  any  expense 
\9  CfQvecDn^ent  j;  but  being  on  the  contrary  the  ^ernas  of  an  iufiuite  augn^entation 
of  Its  resources.  The  means  of  ,transport,.by  land  and  water,  would  be  improved, 
•0  as  greatly  to  reduce  the  expense  of  eonveyaociB  to  remote  markets ;  while  the 
increase  of  Europeans  and  thi  di|fUsion  of  a  tasu  £pr  the  productions  of  Europa 
fflany  the^  natives,  would  ^ontiuuaUy  ^tend  the  export  trade  from  Britain,  thf 
hmitstioj^  of  which  used  to  be  an  argument  with  the  Cpmpany  against  tUrowiog 
open  the  trade,  and  still  is  with  West  India  proprietors,  against  an  equalization 
of  duties  on  the  sugars  of  both  hemispheres. 

Wh«i  the  land  ta  be  purchased  by  an  European  had  been  already  in  a  state  of 
•<UtiviA«B|%tlB#q|))ora^$L  would  he  MwewihftI  foe  aft«ir(utli^p^i|B 
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price  to  tlie  zeraiadar,  and  redeemed  the  land-tax  from  Go^crnmCiii  ^ai  af 
sixteen  years  parchase),  it  would  still  be  necessary  that  he  should  purchase  tb^ 
interests  wbicn  the  ryots  on  his  estate  held  in  the  portions  which  they  occupied, 
so  that  nothing  should  stand  between  him  and  the  use  of  the  soil.  The  n&titre  of 
these  barf^ains  would  vary  according  to  circumstaiiceSy  and  the  compcnisatkm  ia 
each  case  would  ^depend  on  a  comparative  eitimatc  jot  what  the  .respective  p^Lftiet 
were  about  to  surrender  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  acqqire  on  the  other.  W^ivret-er 
the  situation  of  the  ryot  was  superior,  in  point  of  earnings,  to  that  of  a  nlrei 
labourer,  the  interest  he  would  have  to  dispose  of  would  be  more'  tangible  aiid 
susceptible  of  estimation ;  l>itt  even  in  tkoae  imiumerable  cases  wbm  it  was 
worse,  l^e  would  yet  have  to  exchange  the  certainty  of  a,  subsistence,  however 
scanty  and  wretched.  Tor  the  fluctuatinr  demand  of  the  market  of  labour.  As 
the  superfluity  of  hands  was  drawn  on  from  theoldtands,  their  ser\'ices  wouU 
be  required  on  the  new,  and  in  otiier  operations  connected  with  the  pf^^aration 
and  circulation  of  an  increasing  qtiantitv  of  commodities:  and-aa'UieiettpiMk 
actione  would  be  contemporaneous,  the  balance  would  still  be  in  favour  of  4ie 
demand  for  labour,  so  as  to  keep  the  reward  allotted  to  it  permanently  above  the 
former  average.  During  tiie  progress  of  this  change,  there  would  be  a  gradual 
tendency  to  fix,  in  the  mind  of  the  labourer,  a  higher  standard  of  physical  com* 
forts  than  be  or  his  ancestors  had  been  accustomed  to ;  and  popnlatiou  wouM  at 
last  so  adjust  itself  as.  to  enable  him  to  command  all  the  convoiiencesliiai  filulaii- 
ihropy  cou!d  M(ish  to  see  him  in  the  enjoyment  of. 

After  some  forty  or  fifty  thousand  European  heads  of  families  had  established 
themselves  as 'agriculturists,  merchants  and  tradesmen,  in  the  territ6ries  subject 
to  the  Bengal  presidency,  and  a  like  proportion  in  the  other  presidencies,  It  would 
lie  time  to  permit  the  natives  to  redeem  their  Idnd-tax,  and  the  rtghta  of  ocen- 
pancy  cf  tbcir  ryots,  so  as  ultimately  and  uuiversaUy  to  effect  a  really  MWMcnl 
change  in  the  Indian  system  of  landed  tenure.  An  increasing  proportion  of 
natives,  especially  of  those  born  since  the  transition  wa*  in  progress,  would  then 
be  qualitled,  by  emulating  their  British  or  Creole  brethren,  tu  avail  themselves  of 
the  new  advantages  opened  to  them  by  a  strong  and  lAend  Govenimeiit,  and-to 
cast  off  the  slough  of  Indian  habits  and  prejudices.  It  would  thei|  also  be  time 
to  make  the  English  language  the  medium  of  all^ublic  business,  and  to  extend 
to  native  Christians  eligibility  to  the  highest  civil  and  military  offices  j  at  the 
same  time  that  the  unconverted  might  be  admitted  into  many  from  which  ^ey 
arc  now  excluded. 

At .  an  early  period  of  the  new  era  it  would  be  expedient  to  reform  the  GevefB- 
ment,  by  substituting  for  the  present  council,  at  each  of  the  presidencies,  two 
legislative  bodies,  on  the  model  of  those  of  Jamaica :  but  from  electors  and 
rioted  the  qualification  to  be  required  ought  not  to  be  genealoppcal,  that  ii,  ought 
Bot  to  refer  to  shades  of  complexion,  but  to  property  and  religion.  When  <^rcum^ 
stances  rendered  such  a  change  practicable,  the  upper  house  would  be  eomposed 
of  peers  and  prelates.  As  soon  as  the  materials  for  such  a  fabric  existed,  its  ooa- 
fitruotion  wouki  be  rendered  imperative  by  a  regard  for  the  strength  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Such  are  the  leading  outlines  of  the  proposed  plan  for  conferring  on  tha 
population  of  India  some  portion  of  the  ^vaDtages  which  they  are  en^ 
titied  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  her  rulers.  It  remains  to  be  considered, 
what  influence  the  climate  is  likely  to  produce  on  the  progress  of 
the  colony.  From  the  occasional  visits  of  epidemi<^,  no  countiy  is 
exempt ;  hut,  in  genera],  it  may  beiiaid,  that,  though  the  ctinaate  is  hx 
from  being  congenial  to  the  European  c4Hw^tutioQ|  yet,  in  ordinary  years, 
the  proportion  of  deaths  is  not  greater  than  it  is  in  Europe,  In  the  pro- 
gress of  the  colony,  the  climate  will  moreover  be  continually  improved, 
by  the  progressive  clearing  of  jungles,  draining  of  swamps,  &c., 
which  will  be  attended  wkh  the  most  saiMry  resuhs.  But,  as  the  rery 
existence  of  the  colony  woM  depend  on  the  number  and  character  of 
the  Creoles,  it  is  necemry  to  inquire  in  what  manner  they  are  likely  to 
he  alfected  by  the  cUmate.  ReasMiing  again  froi^a  the  anakgy  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  existing  nixed  race  in  India,  we  have  no  nMson  to 
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i^f^arthe&d  Any  kind  of  degeneracy.  On  the  contiraiy,  they  win  probably 
h«  as  it  were  acclimated  Europeans,  with  no  teas  capacity  and  stability 
of  mind ;  but  equally  capable,  with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  of  resist- 
hug  the  utmost  feivom'  of  the  solar  ray ;  forming  at  once  the  most  Talucfble 
dass  of  the  community,  and  that  into  which  the  others  would  almost  im- 
perceptibly blend,  untU  a  whole  was  formed  linked  together  by  a  common 
interest  and  feeling. 

*  The  total  absence  of  this  community  of  interest  and  of  feeling  between 
die  goyemors  and  the  governed,  throws  insuperable  obstables  in  the  way 
of  tJi  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  latter.  The  immeasurable  dis«- 
Ifemca  interposed  between  them  is  such,  that  <<  the  greatest  semindar,'"  as 
Sk  H.  Strach^  declared  m  answer  to  one  <^  the  interrogatories  circulal* 
•d  by  Lord  Wellesley,  **  though  possibly  a  proud  mah,  would  not  r^use, 
lor  the  promotion  of  his  imterest^.to  court  the  friendship  of  the  lowest  de« 
pendant  of  an  European."  A  political  system  so  degrading  to  the  one 
tide,  and  so  tempting  to  overbearing  despotism  on  the  other,  can  only  be 
counteracted  by  the  establishment  of  an  intermediate  body,  connected 
with  the  natives  by  a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil,  and  possessed  of  suffi- 
dent  we%ht,  by  the  extent  of  its  landed  possessions,  to  command  respect 
a&d  attention^  This  Sir  H*  Strachey  pnqposed  to  effect,  by  restoring  to 
tiie.  zemindars  the  civil  and  military  power  widi  which  they  were  formerly 
invested ;  though  he  confessed  that  he  could  not  distinctly  comprehend 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  to  be  effected.  We  cannot  be  surprised  at  this, 
when  we  reflect  that  this  plan  could  not  be  brought  into  operation,  with* 
out  withdrsfwing  botb  the  oc^lectors  and  judges  from  their  several  districts, 
and  thus  reverting  to  those  first  crude  arrangements,  from  which  constant 
experience  of  the  venality  and  abuses  inseparable  £nom  the  exercise  of 
power  by  the  natives,  have  induced  us  to  reoede.  If  the  collectors  and 
judges  are  retained,  the  people  cannot  look  up  to  the  aemiiidars  as  penons 
intrasted  by  Government  with  the  means  of  influencing  their  happinci»,— 
and  we  cannot  through  their  medium  inspire  awe,  much  less  awaken 
national  ardour ;  a  sentiment,  indeed,  which  never  inhatated  the  breasts 
of  their  aneestMs  in  any  -generation.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the 
interawdiate  class  can  only  be  formed  by  the  cordial  encouragement  of 
Coiottisatioii. 

By  DO  other  means  can  the  double  objection  to  &e  employment  of  Datives  be 
removed ;  first,  that  they  are  Dot  morally  qualified,  if  Goveroment  were  vrlHiDg; 
secondly,  that  if  they  were  so  qualified,  Government  dare  not  arm  them  with  so 
mnch  power  aad  wrfJiimee.  Fran  the  closer  intercoune  and  more  freqticnt 
mental  collision  on  every  subject  of  human  interest  and  occupation  that  would 
then  take  place  between  the  native  and  credle  populaiion,  and  from  the  increased 
means  which  the  latter  would  possess  of  operating  directly  on  the  moral  and  intel^ 
lectnal  chahieter  of  the  former  by  the  mmtiplication  of  schools  and  coUei^es,  tiie 
fingUah  language,  religion,  laws,  and  manners,  would  become  common  to  the 
two  races ;  and  not  only  would  the  native  candidates  for  office  be  endued  with  the 
requisite  qualifications,  but  the  Government  would  derive  strength  and  consis- 
tency from  laying  open  all  offices  to  their  ambition,  and  thereby  interesting  all, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in  its  stability. 

The  advantages  which  haV^  been  indicated  as  the  results  to  be  derived 
from  the  Colonization  of  India  are  so  prominent,  and  the  chain  of  deduc- 
tions by  which  they  are  supported  so  convincing,  that  it  must  be  matter  of 
surprise  that  any  should  continue  so  obstinately  blinded  by  prejudice,  as 
toMfiise  assent  to  them.    The^  are,  however,  many  who  still  otyeet  to 
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tbU,  Ae  calf  mUiihmU  i&eUwi  of  ^wiru^  lo  t)M  ^ 
£a«t,  the  blfi^siDgs  of  civili^atioA;  mid  touad  tbek  oppositioa  to  the  i!^e%- 
sure  on  the  evib  which  would  result  to  the  n^tive^  in  conftoqi^eiic^  of  i^ 
The  pri^dpi^  of  th^  ol^ectioiig  may  \te  r^«ohed  1^  thvee  head^s  th^ 
first  of  which  aawimea  that  Colomzation  n^v^  takes  idace  without  di»- 
posaessing  the  original  inhabitantg  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  terri- 
tory. The  truth  of  this  proposition  cannot  be  disputed,  when  it^  pec^e 
who  take  poflaession  of  the  territory  are  in  precisely  the  sam^  sti^  of  ci- 
▼iU«atio»  as  tho^  who  fonnedy  iu^iabiled  it.  Qfie  p^st^oral  p««tple,  for 
infljtance,  gubduing  another,  and  appropriating  thei^  land,  iprith  ito  (opks 
lU^  henk,  to  themselTes,  musl;  ^  ^leceWtyi  siQce  ^y  possess  m  loe^^na 
of  rendering  the  land  wore,  productive  tha^  it  h^  pr^vioHsly  hee^i,  either 
^xpel  ^  exterminate  the  loi^Eier  i^hi^iitants, 

Bui  mhm  a  people  cotoniset  in  a  ooentry^orapMliy  Mollier  leaaadi^tiMMd  fa 
«i«g  and  improTMMnUt  Ihey  make  mpm  for  thf  imelv^  jfnoi  \^  displacing  the  iii- 
di^eaou^  iubabitantflf  but  by  the  creatioa  of  new  re&Qucces.  by  ap|4ying>  mor^ 
aki^l  and  labour  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soi^a  and  to  ev^rv  other  ^eons  of  %iiste- 
nauce  and  convenience. 

The  aaooad  principal  olyectios  ppoeeeda  upon  the  giaund,  tkyt  Cokmi^ 
Mtion  wovld  create  an  Indo-Briti^  puhlie,  whoae  OMiral  feeliMi  vouhl 
be  80  m^tAk  debated,  that  th^  indirorence  to  the  iufferings  of  the  aar 
ih^  would  only  differ  in  degree  finm  that  bigoted  inseoaibilitj,  wtikh 
obtains  in  the  W««t  Indies,  and  e^[ieoiaUy  at  Barfaadoes,  with  n^Mct  to 
that  of  the  negroes.  Unfoitonatdy,  however,  ios  the  argument,  the  iU 
lustration  on  which  it  rests  is  unfounded }  and  tibe  veal  state  «if  the  case, 
particularly  as  it  reg^ids  Barbadoes,  ajSords  a  strong  ai^alogioal  pfesump^ 
lien  of  the  beaefits  which  would  be  derived  to  India  tarn  the  operattoa 
ef  theeameeaMes.  Barhedoee  and  Bennnda  mp^^Hj^  above  all  eoy 
eUier  West  Indian  Colonies,  have  been  for  a'  long  time  fully  peopled, 
and  <^  about  ten  gei^erations  of  native  whitee  and  Uaoks,'^  says  Dieooa, 
^  have  grown  up  together  in  a  degree  of  f oifaearan<:e  an  the  whites,  andl 
sebwisnioh  in  the  blacks,  unknown  in  tW  later  settlements,  whose  time 
has  not  yet  smoothed  down  in  some  degree  the  asperkies  wfaick  mita- 
rally  grow  out  of  the  ineenqiatibl^  interests  and  ottitflieting  passieM  o€ 
owner  and  slave."  Analogy  woidd  induce  us  to  expect  the  same  resnlte 
from  the  sen^e  causes,  whether  operating  ip  tjie  East  or  in  the  Wq^  ; 
end  if  we  proceed  to  examine  the  result  of  coutinued.coo^nuiucatiQD,  sq 
figr  as  it  has  been  practipi^e  under  the  syittem  Uthe^  adop^i  we  sMl 
find  that  we  have  net  been  deomved  in  adopting  this  as  ear  orilerioa. 

Wherever  the  European  iahafaitaatt  aI^e  move  thickly  ooagsegated,  at  at  the 
three  teats  of  government ;  whierever  individualt  have  hafaiautcd  th«aselvttt  to 
much  iatttPtoane  with  the  aaivvm,  aad  hesiag  sf^vived  their  otigmalitiM  ef  fcrnriiy 
and  firioidthip,  and  eootimirted  new  smm,  have  ceased  to  ^oot^q^aleBritaia  at 
the  vittaof  their  earthly  pilgrimage  ;  in  thort,  whemver  there  b  an  i^pftroziaui* 
tion  to  that  ttate  of  things  which  Cuhmiialion  would  exhibit,  thece  we  find  tfaa 
Europeant  aainiated  with  the  most  kindly  feelingt  towardt  the  aaliv«e,  meet  abfy 
and  ao^tively  co-operating  for  their  impnwramcat,  and  leaphy  the  moiSaaipia 
returns  of  confidence  and  attachment.  Thut,  at  Calcutta,  there  are  Bible  Soda* 
ittt.'  Sohoel  SodetiM,  aad  a  $chool-bw>k  ^iety;  aad  in  thepciaQipsI  Miooi 
Society  mid  Schopl-bocdc  Socle^,  we  see  £uropeau8  and  Natives  acting  tegethes 
•as  memocrs  of  the  same  committees,  and  joint  secretaries^  giving  to  each  other 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

dUd4Mr«i^>iiti{!)4BgaMd^        the  tso^ordanvitt  famaaAirjMka 
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n^Atelr  Md  n^fti^f  ^^yproi^dies  to  mutual  nndentanding,  Mpect,  and  re^ 
mnd.  The  Saogor  Islaad  Society,  the  subscription  list  of  which  wa6 
filM  by  the  joiut  eontributioDB  of  Europeans  and  of  Natives,  preaeiits 
aftiotber  Insiance  of  the  union  thus  effected ;  nor  is  this  beneficial  aid 
kindly  intercourse  restricted  to  public  und^takings  alone. 

Sereral  Hindoos  are  also  associated  with  Euiro^ns  as  partners  in  their  private 
mercantile  establishnientSy  and  are  thus  enabled  to  invest  their  funds  in  under- 
taking. Which  NatSves  alone  could  neither  have  ori^nated  nor  supported^  These 
HMB  spcdk  and  write  JBngUsh  eorrectlj,  and  their  soas  pfomike  to  surpass  theo^ 
haiaf  t««ght  Bpytish»  Latia^  and  other  parte  of  a  liberal  education. 

WAn  this  mtitual  interchange  of  kindly  offices,  a  Public  has  already 
epmng  tip  ift  India  \  imperfect^  indeed,  for  its  formation  has  been  ij»- 
IRsded  by  eveiy  obstacle  which  could  possibly  have  been  opposed  to  it, 
but  ab^dy  i^t^SMitifaf  the  germ  which,  by  the  vivifying  influence  of  CV 
hmiration.  Would  develop  itself  into  a  fbrest-tree  of  magnificient  growth, 
the  object  at  once  of  admiration  and  respect.  On  the  spot  where  every 
ladfian  occurrence,  great  or  small,  is  transacted ;  present  to  see,  to  hear, 
to  snulf  tip  the  slightest  odour  of  good  or  ill^lesert ;  this  Public  already 
ctotAtlitWes  the  audience,  with  whofie  ^plause  or  censure  the  actors  must 
necessarily  feel  cheered  or  dejected. 

But  in  order  that  this  audience  should  be  able  to  discharge  the  important  func* 
lion  assi^cd  to  it,  it  is  necessary  that  its  mouth,  the  Press,  should  be  fipee.  When 
•othiMrs  mfe  wAjectedto  arbitrary  and  eztr»-J^dicial  punishmemto,  the  Press ceaeea 
to  be  aa  o^Kan  of  praise  «r  bUflM»  Wbcm  people  onoe  petredve  that,  like  the 
suborned  oracle,  it  can  only  Phillippize,  its  monotonous  strains  of  panegyric  are 
always  suspected  and  generally  despised.  In  the  meantime  calumny  and  misre- 
presentation creep  about  and  maintain  Aefr  existence  only  fVom  the  intercepthm 
er  thai  pubiieirf  under  whose  scrutfoy  and  rebuke  they  eould  not  live.  Sack  Wm 
the  nsadilisn  of  the  press  of  Calcuita  during  the  qsany  years  orevious  to  the  edmi- 
aiaSraSaon  of  the  Mairquis  of  Hastings :  but  as  the  censorsnip  is  not  dead,  but 
ileepeth,  and  may  be  restored  to  its  abhorred  office  by  his  successor — as  the  con- 
trol of  Government  over  the  press  has  not  been  legally  annulled,  but  ooly  the 
«Dde  flf  exerdaing  it  alteted*— H  isV^eeestar^  to  reeUed  EafUshttiaB^  that  their 
hmhiiui  in  i«klia>  whatever  statioe  they  May  be  hoeastfy  and  di%eatlv  dlliey, 
an  liahto  So  he  wesosiud  ftom  it  and  Sunied  pennyless  qb  the  wide  wocUV  i^  th^ 
^bK^  aay  thiog  displeasing  ta  the  GiofemmeiiU 

liltie^  probalJy,  did  the  author  anticipate^  that  withia  a  £9W  brief 
Mentiia,  sueli  aa  occunetice  would  actually  take  plaee>  to  the  asitoiiisli- 
meiit  of  India,  and  the  eternal  disgmce  of  the  tempomry  Governor  whk> 
dared  to  verify  'flie  picture  which  this  writer  has  drawn ! 

Itf*tf«^,that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  allow  ipdkcreet  disuwsiiuwi 
te«o  fefth  among  the  Nattves^  in  other  words,  that  such  are  the  modves 
of  TO  existing  C^emment,  that  they  will  not  stand  the  test  of  examiD»- 
l&sii:  m  hilter  satire,  indeed,  which  k  casts  upon  itself,  And  infinitely 
■nMe  gaiDBg  tiian  ahy  lashes  which  the  press  could  hiiiet  vpoa  it  The 
jaesi,  now^ver,  is  a  powerful  eivgine,  which  will  hear  no  restraint ;  what- 
ever diftcvdties  may  encircle  it,  its  innate  energies  will  suffice  to  bwst 
asnudtr  the  bends  with  which  an  interested  policy  may  have  eoupired  to 
ftMk-H.  Tlie  proleetor  <^  fteedom,  it  wiU  i«elf  he  firee ;  andet«n  in 
hdk,  tlie  ofiispring  of  Europeans  by  native  modiers>  residing  witibin  the 
jisisficition  of  ^  Supreme  Courts,  are  exempted  from  these  st^^-dHunber 
proceedings,  in  respect  to  its  use,  to  which  British  sul)Jects  are  liable.  An 
extraordinary  anomsdy,  that  those  who  are  in  other  le^pects  treated  as 
*dljeeis^tt|trusl,  nnd  who  teay^  thei^fere,  be  pieiwaned  «>  heeomewhat 
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dissadfifi^d  and  querulous,  Aonld  be  allowed  the  greatest  latittMe  of  pttb- 
lic  discussion,  and  be  answerable  to  the  laws  dlone  for  any  breach  of  aiem 
which  they  may  commit;  while  they  stand  exempt  from  Uie  juiisdictioii 
of  the  Governor  in  Council,  to  which  the  otherwise  favoured  native  of 
Europe  is  compelled  to  bow  his  unresisting  head. ' 

Connected  with  the  Press,  as  the  great  palladium  of  public  liberty,  is 
the  Trial  by  Jury.  In  the  provincial  courts  of  India,  the  Native^  are 
tried  by  European  Judges,  without  a  Jury  ;  and  in  the  Supreme  Couits, 
•at  the  Presidencies,  by  Juries  composed  of  British  subjects.  Mr.  Carant 
objects  to  the  introduction  of  natives  on  juries,  on  the  ground  that  no  re^ 
liance  could  be  placed  on  the  oaths  of  any  number  of  jurors  promtscu- 
ously  taken ;  an  assertion  which  he  founds  on  the  lamentable  prevarica- 
tion so  constantly  exhibited  by  native  witnesses. '  The  tact  of  a  native 
jury  in  drawing  just  inferences  from  the  manner  of  witnesses,  wodld;  how- 
ever, lead  to  great  advantages,  and  an  indiscriminate  selection  of  the 
jurors  would  afford  a  considerable  security  for  their  impartiality;  The 
Courts  Martial  of  our  native  army,  which  are  composed  of  native  offioen, 
discharge  their  office  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner;  and  we  may, 
therefore,  be  justified  in  expressing  a  hope  that  the  virtues,  which  they 
are  allowed  to  possess,  may  not  be  found  altogether  wanting  among  their 
civil  brethren. 

The  third  and  last  objection  is  completely  at  variance  with  the  pre- 
ceding. It  ceases  to  dread  for  the  natives  that  inhuman  and  barbarous 
treatment  which  shall  irritate  them  to  a  successful  struggle  to  throw  off 
the  British  yoke ;  but  assumes,  in  direct  opposition  to  it,  that  the  pru- 
dence and  mildness  of  a  numerous  European  community,  progressively 
enlarging  its  views  with  its  importance,  should  effect  so  great  an  im- 
provement in  the  native  character  as  to  constitute  a  mass  of  political 
strength,  capable  of  conceiving  and  asserting  pretensions  to  indepen- 
dence.    The  author 

-  -  -  confidently  submits  to  the  candour  of  fdl  men,  that  there  can  be  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  conduct  of  those  who  would  interpose  obstacles  to  obstruct  the  growth 
of  those  seeds  of  independence ;  inaArauc|k  as  no  obfliUiele  could  be  devisMl  that 
would  Dot  partake  more  or  less  of  opprossion.  Aod  if  such  progressive  improve- 
.  nieot  should  ultimately  lead  to  separatiou,  that  event  should  be  regarded  as  the 
consummation  of  a  series  of  virtuous  labours,  as  the  noblest  monument  of  pater- 
nal care,  as  the  commencement  of  a  more  valuable  commercial  inteccourse  with 
a  people  destined  to  spread  and  to  elevate  our  name  and  language  in  the  world. 

The  importance  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  preceding  pages,  has 
insensibly  led  ua  into  more  extended  details  than  we  had  pn^osed  to 
.  ourselves  at  the  commencement  of  this  article ;  we  can,  therefore,  only 
sketch  over  with  a  hasty  pen  the  remaining  topic,  the  pretended  evils 
which  would  result  to  Great  Britain  from  the  abolition  of  the  East  India 
Company,  which  have  been  much  insisted  on  by  its  supporters.  They 
have  asserted  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  the  China  trade  through 
other  hands ;  but  the  Americans  are  capable  of  conducting  it  without  the 
intervention  of  an  exclusive  Company.  They  have  also  declared  that 
India  could  not  be  governed  bat  through  their  means:  the  every-day 
evaAon  and  disobedience  of  the  Govemoni  General  to  the  orders  of  tfaie 
Directors  prove,  however,  that  even  now  they  are  not  the  controlling 
power  of  India.  The  overwhelming  patronage  which  would  result  to 
the  British  Government  from  the  numerous  places  in  India,  to  which  it 
would  have  to  nominate  on  the  al^Utioa  of  the  Company,  has  been 
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madb  depeeoated  aft  dangerous  to  the  independence  of  the  Parliament ; 
\n^  tke  munber  of  tl^eBahae  been  much  over-rated,  and  the  majority  of 
them  would  shortly,  under  a  colonial  system,  be  filled  by  the  colonists, 
as  by  those  persons  most  iully  acquainted  with  local  necessities  and  in- 
terests; and  the  Company  would  thuis  be  relieved  from  the  nervous  dread 
it  expwiepccalest  by  its  abolition  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  should 
beooBae  cosnpied.  Finally,  it  is  declared,  that  the  sovereignty  of  India 
is  in  the  Coinpany  a  Tested  right,  of  which  it  cannot  be  deprived ;  let, 
iMwever,  the  State  resume  the  powers  which  it  has  granted  to  the  Com- 
pany, aiMi  where  then  is  its  sovereignty  ?  But  they  have  a  right  at  least 
tQ  ceoMpensation ;  and  if  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ide  of  Man  was  worth 
lOOfOC^  that  Q(f  India  may  be  fairly  valued  at  120,000,000/. ;  a  com- 
ibr^aUe  sum  to  divide  among 3,000  proprietors;  they  would,  doubtless^ 
bedelif^ted  ta  receive  their  40,000/.  each:  but  unfortunately  for  them, 
tiH»  nwaspire  of  their  compensation  under  such  circumstances  must  de- 
psod  on  the  market  value  of  their  stodc ;  and  with  merely  this  must 
they  be  coal^t.  Thus  easUy  niight  the  many-headed  monster,  which 
.  widds  the  soqptre  of  India^  be  deprived  of  its  power  to  depress  the  ener- 
gies of  that  unffMtunate  country,  which,  under  an  improved  system  of 
govemnumty  with  a  free  influx  of  European  talent  and  capital,  would 
raise  itself  rs^idly  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  civilization,  to 
ideaty,  and  to  happiness. 

LOVB   UNLIKB  THB   SWALLOW. 
[Ft'itm  the  Creek  of  Jnacreon,'] 
When  throughout  the  summer  plain 
The  purple  flowers  have  sprung  amain, 
Sweet  Swallow  1  thou,  a  yearly  guest, 
Buildest  beneath  our  eaves  thy  nest ; 
But  when  bright  days  have  ceased  to  smile, 
Art  off  to  Memphis  or  the  Nile.  ^ 

Not  so  within  my  breast  I  prove 
The  merely  siuMner*reign  of  Love; 
No  seasons  teach  his  rage  to  spare. 
Through  frost  and.  snow,  he  nestles  there; 
Still  bafeehing  quiek^  ere  others  fly» 
His  aye-increasuag  progeny. 
Njsw  a  little  love  peeps  out 
.     The  bunting  shell,  and  chirps  about; 
:   While  others  half-disclosed  appear, 
From.springing  forth  restrained  by  fear; 
And  the;  noise  incr«^ing,  thrills 
My  soul  from  many  onening  bills. 
Tb»  gcsator  loves  the  lesser  feed, 
. .  ,       As  oaiofol  to  preserve  the  breed ; 
And  these,  in  turn,  proceed  apace. 
To  add  to  the  fast-growing  race. 
-Al^a^  what  shall  I  do?. how  count 
i.The  ovor-giowing  vast  am^Miht  ? 
.    My  miise  the  mad  endeavour  flies—- 
,.  -    ,  .A]iiAaJUF«w-5bwsl»dw«^^ 
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THB  PERIODICAL  tlTERAttjRB  OF  THB  tTlNEtJtoTTH  dB^JtURY. 

Nd.  A.^-Tke  Qmrterty  Rtt>iewr  conduded. 

I't  htts  been  the  oceaBional  practiito  of  Rerieweis  in  aU  ifonmr  Agbs 
(and  even  long  be^Mre  such  pttbiications  aa  Rwviiws  wera  eter  tlMsmgllt 
.of)  t6  abuse  works  of  unquestionable  mexity  and  prm«  tfaeai  td  btt  iio  lees 
fb^iik  than  mischtevoas,  and  thek  authors  either  Tery  ^y,  <nr  t^iy 
wicked,  6r  both.    Homer  himsdf  has  had  his  Zoilus;  and  Pope  was 
plagued  bj  hostb  of  OldmixonS)  Demisei)  «tnd  CkxdoeB.    The  TtfieHs 
motives  to  this  prai^ce  hare  been  intelligible  at  leasts  if  not  justOiyil^. 
£ither  "  mwe  enem^  hath  written  fei  book;''  and  thmfore  it  must  he 
shown  to  be  bad :  hr  reTenge  k  a,  natural  deiife  of  the  htnliaii  n^ft^, 
however  unchristian ;— or  ^,  in  point  of  ftust,  the  weik  in  i|tteetidta 
1ia;^)ras  to  be  a  good  one^  thai  is  of  course  an  additional  reason  Ibr  pMit- 
ing  its  worthlessnesSy'^inaBmuch  as^  if  it  really  ts  bad)  ik»  most  trtoft- 
{J»nt  revesge  that  can  be  taken  upon  its  author  is  simply  to  ref^<o  It, 
and  dras  extend  the  rotation  which  it  moBt  necessarily  Create  Ibr 
itself.  '  ^  The  strong  antipathy  of  hAd  to  gMd"  (ten  timtiii  stfongetr  thto 
that  ci  good  to  bad)  is  another  sufficiemly  intelligiUe  motive  fi>r  ma- 
ligning a  meritorious  work.   The  ugly  have  a  nMural  haired  to  the  hand- 
some, and  may  be  half  excused  W^wiiig^it.    And  how  can  they  show 
it  so  effectually,  in  regard  to  thi^  own  ^evra,  as  by  persuading  us  to  be- 
lieve that  those  they  hate  are  no  better  than  themselves  ?    Immediate 
and  obvious  personal  interests,  either  in  the  matter  of  reputation  or  of 
profit,  filrmsh  a  third,  tety  natural  if  not  a  very  bonotu^ble,  ground  for 
calling  in  question  pretensions  that  might  otherwise  be  admitted,  to  our 
own  manifest  ii\jury.    We  would  all  of  us  willingly  remove  those  objects 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  our  own  pnogtess  or  projects,  liowever  ^ea- 
.  sant  or  useful  they  may  be  in  the  eyes  of  odier  people :  to  say  nodiing 
of  our  not  being  very  cleaJfldghted  iii  discovering  any  beauty  in  that 
which  shuts  out  anotherndmitted  beauty  from  our  view.    The  other  mo- 
tives that  have  usually  M  tA  the  proditetion  of  unmer^'  and  extrava- 
gant censure  on  literary  woriu^seem  to  have  been,  a  natural  incapacity 
to  appreciate  either  merits  or  defectfr--^  feeling  of -envy  and  jealousy,  or 
a  fear  of  rivalship— a  denre^  tsx^  to  eet  forth  the  superior  pretensions 
of  the  party  censuring,  since  no  mie  wiH  be  enppoied  to  be  very  severe 
on  errors  and  defects  to  which  he  himself  is  HaUe*-or,  lasdy,  a  di^x>- 
sition  to  pander  to  the  depmved  appedtes  ef  those  tieadsra  (a  vast  ma- 
jority in  the  present  day)  who  ton  nikh  eeniwe,  wiUioUt  inquiring  or 
caring  whether  it  be  jnbt  er  not  j  bet  would  turn  fitnn  pmlse  with  indif- 
ference,and  with  the  more  indiArearse thettiot«  it  is^ely  to  be  deserved. 
These  seem  to  be  the  prindpai  nsodves  Which  have  UWUally  led  to  the 
unmerited  censure  of  litmlry  werkn ;  and  tiiey  af«  not  absolutely  unnatu- 
ral ones,  and  therefore  not  abedutely  without  eUctt^  fiutit  was  reserred 
for  the  Quarterly  Review  to  'set  an  exaniple>  «nd  theti^y  establish  a 
system,  altogether  unprecedented  in  any  tirtfee,  ^taad  m  less  inconsistent 
with  any  recognizable  principle  On  which  the  htnttaA  n^ttd  has  hithoto 
been  observed  to  act.     It  should  be  undenrteod,  t^m  We  are  now  speak- 
ing,  and  throughout  the  Mt  of  this  paplw  iMeiM  to  speak  exclusively, 
of  one  particuhur  portion  eftlie  Quarterly  ReVi^W)  Mdthat  a  smaH  one, 
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^hmk  Gompftred  with  the  wh(4e.  We  huve  already  expieosed  our  opi^ 
P^^o««,:preM?  fu4y  and  uneq^ropallyi  an  to  the  genur^  character  ol  the 
work  BOW  noder  notice.;  so  that  we  ha?e  t^e  leqs  scruple  in  deyoting  the 
rest  of  our  space  on  the  pvesent  occasion  to  the  paiticiilar  portion  ia  quea* 
tion;  and  desire  that  whaterer  we  may  now  be  led  to  say  inay  he  con-? 
nderad  m  applmUe  to  that  portion  alone.  In  regards  theq,  to  the  mat* 
lerit  now  remed  to^  the  Qnaft^rly  Revieif  seems  to  have  laid  dQiwn  lov 
its  direction  seme  wich  ^oimula  as  the  following ;  Man  is  by  nature  am 
aBimal  disposed  to  form  itself  into  civilised  societies;  and  civiUced  so- 
jciiBty  is  a  state  growing  out  of,  and  dependent  upon,  high  to^  aJBd  high 
^tnifchprincifdes;  therefore,  he  .who  would,  hy  thought,  word,  or  deed, 
diftiurh  the  action  of  these  priiniples,  or  throw  doohts  upon  their  eficacy, 
ia  at  host  an  eoevy  to  his  qpedest  if  ^  oi^  he  a^owed  to  rank  among 
•t})amataU;  stad  to  abate  svchapenon,  as  a. common  nuisance,  is  to  do 
^4fite«senFiee,  and  to  deserve  itatha^!  If  thiahe  notthe-pnnoipto 
wk  whkh  the  Qnaiterly  Review  has  acted  in  most  of  the  easea  now  to 
i»  e»unified,  then  has  its  conduct  in  legard  to  those  oases  been  baser 
4hi|n  wofdaeanespvessi  or  than  honest  thoughts  cen  leaeh  or  reason 
upon.  |f^  &r  eaampte*  in  abusing  the  prod^claons  of  the  late  J^ohn 
KeMk  ^  Quaiteriy  Bensw  wet  aeiualed  by  perely  pariy  &eUa§i, 
afl4  did  net  proceed  on  any  general  principle  of  the  above  naturey  then 
.HW  the  put^  fonh  ef  that  abuse  the  most  utmaiural  critM  that  was 
4m»  nammitted ;  inasmuch  aa  it  was  intended  to  destroy  (a|kd  in  faet  did 
.destroy,  «ven  mere  eSeotually  than  it  perhaps  intended)  the  evidcmee  and 
the  pfesent  ^Eect  of  quaUtieB  that  it  knew  to  be  Admirable  in  themselves, 
and  certain  to  lead  to  admirable  results,  merely  because  it  had  a  slight 
reasop  to  suspect  that  those  qualities  and  their  results  would  not  he 
^devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  it$  views ;  and  might,  therefore,  by  possi-* 
hility,  he  engaged  in  opposing  them.  It  beheld  a  bright  star  newly 
ansea  in  die  sl^  of  poetry,  and  it  clearly  percehvd  that  the  ada^ratiofi 
of  mankind  would  speedily  be  directed  towards  it  But  because  Ae 
first  emanations  of  that  star  were  not  employed  in  illustrating  th^  beau- 
tiie  af  the  iddi  befete  whose  footstool  it  (the  Qimztesly  Review)  was  a 
willing  wor^ipper,  its  Mght  was  to  be  held  fbitli  as  wane  than  daiicness, 
and  its  form  blotted  out  from  before  the  eyes  of  men.  Unhappily  there 
is  no  denying  that  this  attempt  of  the  Quarterly  Review  wt^  but  too  sqo- 
pe»»^.even  more  so  than  it  could  have  expected  or  inteaded,  if  not  moie 
thaa  it  wished*  And  dtis,  chieiy  because  ^m  porsea  again^ii^dipm  ^e 
atteinpt  was  directed,  could  not  so  properly  be  compared  (as^e  have  ji|8t 
Qompared  him)  to  a  star ;  but  rather  to  a  flower-r"  a  little  westerp 
£ower  "-^-Hvhese  fimil  fi>na  waa  taeapable  «f  standing  a^aast  ths^  cutting 
blasts  ef  eentempt  and  obloquy,  and  wirthered  away  before  them^  Bat 
nevertb^esB,  the  rtdi  odours  it  has  lef^  behind  it,  and  especially  those 
wh|ch  its  cnisbed  |brm  gave  out  just  before  it  sank  into  its  premature 
gra^vey  will  rcaaain  with  as  for  ever,  to  sweeten  the  earth  an  which  they 
«e«a  bseathedi  wlale  tl^  pes^EiBioaa  hvealh,  whose  oontaci  had  pesvar 
to  wither  the  form  from  which  those  sweets  were  exhaled,  will  be  djsd- 
f^X^^  and  fi>rgotten,  or  onlv  remember^,  to  "  stink  in  the  nostrils"  of 
postari^rM  «i«tidsttQs  of  the  eerrupt  source  from  whenee  it  prooeeded.. 
The  paper  in  the  Quvterly  Review  which  ha^  wrung  trpm  us  the 
"above  remarkp,  is  the  first  that  we  shall  examme  in  deta3;  partly  ba- 
it !•  that  to  wUdv  we  always  recur  widi  MUv  <rf  tbe-4eepset 
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dete8tati<»,  but  ehiefly  because  tbe  writer  to  whom  it  relates  can  no  longer 
be  tke  object  ojf  eitber  prejudice  or  partiality,  in  a  personal  pmnt  of  view. 
We  must  observe  bere,  tbat  we  bave  felt  some  difficulty  in  determining 
how  to  convey,  to  that  great  majority  of  our  readers  ¥rho  are  doubdeas 
(tbanks  to  tbe  direct  or  collateral  effects  of  tbe  very  paper  to  which  we  are 
now  calling  their  attentimi)  unacquainted  with  the  meiits  of  Mr.  Keats's 
poetry,  a  just  notion  of  the  character  of  the  Quarteriy  Review^e  attadc 
upon  Wm.  For  if  we  merely  combat  assertion  by  assertion,  it  may  be  £uiiy 
replied  to  us  that  our  opinion  is  worth  no  more  than  that  of  the  writer  we 
are  c<mtrov«rting.  And  to  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  the  wotk 
itself,  concerning  which  these  assertions  are  ^t  forth;  thongh  the  most 
aatisfEtctory  method,  would  be  one  altogether  incompatible  both  with  the 
plan  of  th^e  papers,  and  the  space  we  can  devote  to  them.  Tbe  only 
alternative  left  us,  under  these  circumstances,  is  to  celleet  for  the  reader 
anodier  general  critical  opinion,  in  every  iota  of  whioh  we  0Qnlelv«» fully 
agree,  and  which  is  in  every  part  borne  out  by  illustratiye  extracts ;  btit 
which  proceeds  £r9m  a  source  not  engaged  in  any  controversy  on  the  8u1>- 
ject ;  and  contrast  this  opinion  wim  those  expressed  in  the  QuaiWly 
Review.  The  following  passages  are  extraeted  from  a  periodical^  woik 
which,  at  the  time  they  a|^peami  in  it,  was  avowedly  conducted  by  a 
'person  of  distinguished  taknts,  and  a  finished  and  even  fastidious  taste, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  poetry ;  and  who  wai  moreover  a  poet  hiraedf 
of  no  mean  powers.  We  allude  to  tiie  late  Mr.  John  Scott;  Afbr  scnne 
general  remarks  on  the  inapf4icability  of  common  critical  rules  to  the  fanf- 
ductions<^a  true  poet,  and  espeeially  the  early  ones,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

We  will  not  shrink  from  applying  these  observations,  prospectively,  to  the 
yuungp  poet  whose  work  we  are  about  to  notice.  Endymion,  if  it  be  not  techni- 
cally speaking,  a  poem,  is  poetry  itself.  At  a/rMMM,  we  know  off  oothmg  liln 
it,  except  some  things  of  Chatterton.  Of  the  few  otheia  theft  4M3Ciir  to  He  at  tiM 
lAoment,  the  most  remaricable  are  P<^'s  Pastorals,  and  his  Essay  6m  Critictsa»s 
Imt  these  are  proofe  of  an  extraordinary  precocity,  not  of  f^enius,  but  of  taste,  as 
the  word  was  understood  in  his  day ;  and  of  a  remarkabty  early  acqnaintanoe 
with  all  the  existing  common-places  of  poetry  and  criticism.  It  is  tme  that 
Soatbey's  ^oan  of  Arc  and  Campbell's  Plaasuras  of  Hope  weie  bsdi  prodaoed 
before  their  authofs  were  one  and  twen^.  But  Jean  of  Arc,  thoog^  a  fine  poem, 
is  diflfuse,  not  from  being  rich,  hot  from  being  diluted ;  and  the  Ploisares  of  Hope 
is  a  deli^tful  work— fbut  then  it  u  a  workr^fmd  one  cannot  help  wisluni;^  it  had 
been  written  at  thirty  instead  of  twen^.  Endymion  1$  totidiy  unlike  all  th^, 
•nd  all  other  poems.  As  we  laid  befete,  it  is  not  a  ^omi  at  all.  It  is  an  «««atft; 
<keam  of  poe^-*>a  flu8ti-<^a  fever'**  burning  light— as  involuntary  oiit«poMnii^ 
c»f  the  very  spirit  of  poetry — ^that  will  not  be  controlled.  -  Its  movements  are  -the 
starts  and  boundings  of  the  young  horse  before  it  has  felt  the>it-^tbe  first  flights 
«f  the  young  bird,  feelbg  and  exulting  in  the  powers  with  Whiieb  it  is  gifted  ; 
but  sot  yet  acquainted  with  their  use  or  their  eactent.  It  is  the  wendeHagB  ofthe 
butterfly  in  the  first  hour  of  its  Inrth ;  not  as  yet  ioMwiog  erne  Aowerffoai  ano- 
-&er,  but  only  that  all  ar^  flowers.  Its  simHitudes  come  crowding  upoa  us  from 
all'  delightful  things.  It  is  the  May-day  of  poetry — ^the  flush  of  blossoms  aud 
-weeds  Uiat  Mart  up  at  the  first  voice  of  spring.  It  is  the  skylark's  hymn  to  the 
day-break,  invohuitarily  gushing  forth  as  he  rooants  upwards  to  look  to  the 
jsooroe  of  tiiat  light  which  has  awakened  htm.  It  is  as  if  th^MosM  hsd  ntifiad 
their  child  in  the  waters  of  Castaly,  and  we  beheld  him  emerging  frpm  them, 
■with  his  eyes  sparkling  aud  his  limbs  quive;>ing  with  the  delicious  intoxication, 
and  ^e  precious  drops  scattered  fh>m  him  into  the  air  at  every  motion,  glittering 
So  the  sunshine,  and  casting  the  colours  of  the  raiabow  on  alt  tilings  around. 

It  is  of  the  work  thus  described  that  the  Quarteriy  Reyiew  speaks  as 
JttUows.    The  passage  we  extract  first  is  tlie  opening  one  of  the  Review. 
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ReviewttTB  have  been  lometimes  aocvsed  of  not  reading  the  works  which  they 
ttKected  to  criticise.  On  the  present  occasion  we  shall  anticipate  the  author^ 
«Q]Dplaint»  and  kuMiestly  confess  that  we  have  noi  rend  his  work.  Not  that  we 
have  bcos  wanting^  in  our  dut;^— far  from  it ;  indeed,  we  have  made  efibrts  almost 
MB  super-human  as  the  story  itself  appears  to  be,  to  get  throuj^h  it :  but  with  the 
fullest  stretch  of  our  perseverance,  we  have  not  been  able  to  stroerie  beyond  the 
lint  of  the  four  books  of  Which  this  poetic  romuice  consists.— -This  author  is 
■m  cofTfist  of  Mr.  Hoot ;  but  he  is  neve  uninteUifible,  almost  as  ruffed^  twice  aa 
dUtimt,  and  ten  times  more  tiresome  and  absurd  than  his  prototype,  who,  though 
}kfi  impudently  presumed  to  seat  himself  in  the  chair  of  criticism,  and  to  measure 
his. own  poetiy  by  his  own  standard,  yet  generally  had  a  meaning.  But  Mr.  Keats 
has' advanced  no  dogmas  which  he  was  l^und  to  support  by  e&araples ;  his  non- 
■rase  therefore  is  quite  gratuitotts ;  he  writes  it  fisr  its  own  sake,  and  being  bitten 
1^  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  insane  criticism,  more  than  rivals  the  insanity  of  his  poetry. 
— -^t  first  it  appeared  to  us  that  Mr.  Keats  had  been  amusing  hiinself  and  weary- 
ing hit  r^ulers  with  an  immeasurable  game  at  heuU-rimis  ;  but  if  we  recollect 
righthr  it  is  an  indispensable  condition  at  this  play  that  the  rhymes  when  filled  up 
alMdl  have  a  meaning.  He  seems  to  us  to  write  a  line  at  random,  and  then  he  fol- 
lows* »#t  the  thought  excited  br  this  line,  but  that  sugmted  by  the  rAjrme  with 
which  it  concludes.  There  is  hardly  a  complete  couplet  enclosing  a  complete 
idea  In  the  whole  book.  He  wanders  from  one  subject  to  another,  from  the  asso- 
ciation, not  of  idea^,  but  of  sounds^  and  the  work  is  composed  of  hemistichs 
which,  it  is  quite  evident,  have  fbreed  themselves  upon  the  author,  by  the  mere 
fiprce  of  the  catchwords  on  which  tiiey  turn. 

TlniB  nmeh  of  the  mere  poetry  of  Endymion.  Let  us  now  look  to 
what  ift  said  by  each  of  its  critios,  as  to  the  venifieation  ;  the  one  whose 
ohfect  is  to  speek  the  truth  concerning  it,  pronounces  as  follows :  and 
^the  has  said  niore  than  the  truth  will  scarcely  be  suspected,  when  it  is 
loMwn  diattbe  condaetor  of  die  work,  in  which  the  remarks  in  question 
appear,  had  a  particular,  we  might  almost  say  a  personal,  quarrel  with 
that  school  of  poetry,  of  which  the  Reviewer  says  that  Mr.  Keats  is  so 
stHct  a  disciple. 

t  Notbiag  can  be  more  exquinttly  beautiful  than  this — (an  extract  he  has  just 
given)— iMthing  more  luUing-sweet  than  the  melody  of  it.  And  let  us  here,  onoe 
for  all,  direct  the  readers'  auention  to  the  rh^es  of  the  various  extracts  we  lay  be- 
fore them ;  and  add,  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  combines  more  freedom,  sweetness, 
maA  variety,  than  ore  to  be  found  in  that  of  any  other  long  poem  written  in  the 
tame  measuie,  without  any  cxceptioa  whatever.  In  the  course  of  mere  than  Ibur 
thousand  Maes  it  never  cto^s  by  ssmeness,  and  never  flags.-*— Sweetness  and 
variety  of  music  in  the  versification  of  a  young  writer,  are  amonr  the  most  au- 
thentic evidences  of  poetical  power.  These  qualities  are  peculiarly  conspicuous 
in  Shakespeare's  early  poems  of  Lucrece,  and  Venus  and  Adonis.  It  should  be 
meMsoned,  however,  tbaf ,  in  this  work  before  us,  these  qualities  seem  to  resnh 
liHMiiK-^what  shall  we  say  ?  A  fine  natural  ear  ?«-f rom  any  thinr ,  however, '  rather 
thao  S3rstem--for  the  verse  frequently  runs  riot,  and  loses  itself  in  air.  It  is  the 
■Misic  of  the  happy  wild  bird  in  the  woods  ;  not  of  the  poor  caged  piping  bullfinch. 

.    But  what  has  the  Quarterly  Review  to  say  on  this  point  ? 

.  We  enne  imiw  to  tiie  author's  taste  ia  verslficatkm.  He  cannot  mdeed  write  a 
seoSeace  ;  but  perhaps  he  may  be  able  to  s|^  a  line.  Let  us  see.  The  IbUowing 
are  his  prosodial  notions  of  our  English  heroic  metre. 

And  then  he  g^ves  six  or  seven  single  detached  Unes,  every  one  of 
which  is  6nly  aportaonof  a  phrase,  purposely  broken  off  in  the  middle, 
or  cut  off  firom  the  beginning  or  the  end.  As  if  it  were  possible  to  jildge 
of  the  musical  effect  of  any  one  line,  when  detached  from  its  connexion 
with  those  to  which  it  belongs !  Thib  Reviewer  concludes  his  remarks 
with  the  following  words : — 

If  any  one  should  be  bold  enough  to  purchase  this  <*  poetic  romance,"  [he 
means,  after  we  have  taken  all  this  pains  to  deter  him  J  and  so  much  more  pstient 
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VhtOkiiiiik^ftt,  l» to  gitb^yobilttii first  bd6k,Mdi^  MQ6lh  M<iM  fbflMHWie ift  to 
«ttd  4  flieanin jT,  wfe  ^nfcfeat  fcm  to  tofctte  Uifc  tfcqikWntiBii  wMh  bte  M^ctM  ^  #•  tteH 
then  return  to  tbe  ta^k  %hicfi  #«  now  tLbondonin  de9)Nan  aad  oiidtft¥o«tt  to  ttMk» 
«U  dwe  ftmendt  to  M^.  Keats  ond  to  our  neadteft. 

It  u  since  tlm  was  wiitten,  that  the  paper  from  wliich  we  have  made 
f>iM  ftet  of  the  aboTB  extracts^  appoarsd  in  the  London  Magaaine;  and 
j^Mtfitftet-  tiifo,  a  bew  tt>lutte  of  poem  was  puUfehed  by  Mr.  Keats,  and  re- 
tefved  by  all  tme  lovers  of  poetry,  with  a  delight  amounting  to  enthusMism. 
But  we  have  heard  no  more  on  the  subject  from  the  Quarterly  Review^ 
and  ifei  prouMed  ^^  amends  to  Mr.  Keats'*  will  come  too  late*  In  order  that 
the  Revieti^  mfty  «ot  hai^  any  eia^tse  icft  failing  to  redeem  tbeabov« 
pledge,  so  fkr  as  it  rehtes  to  '<  his  renders,**  he  h  hereby  infemwd,  tiiat 
»oe  have  read  both  the  volumes  in  question,  over  afid  ov^r  dgain,  from 
)>egtnningto  end,  and  each  time  with  new  and  increased  delight;  iawd 
ihatwe  hav«nef<^Ott«ieriMm  £roa  die  pehnal  of  eitber  of  them  without 
It  renewed  impreteioh  that  they  evinced  ^wers  in  their  writer,  jn  mil 
reelects  equal,  and  in  many  respects  supenor,  to  those  6f  &ny  othet  liting . 
poel  ^lat  we  possess  (  and  that^  moreover,  we  conceive^  one  poem  (or 
twter  fragment  of  tiie  Hypoiton)  eoiltatiied  in  John  Keats*s  last  vo1usm» 
to  be,  for  a  certain  calm,  deep-thoughted,  a^d  imagioali^  power^  beyond 
^e  capadcy  of  any  Eiigllsh  writer  einee  the  days  of  MiitoUi  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  we  ate  trat^Mng  out  ^  our  comse  in  thus  ex* 
pfMshig  our  own  individual  dpiaixms  of  Mr.  Keais*e  powers  as  a  poet} 
fer  unless  we  wef%  to  do  «>,  ft  would  be  impossible  Ibr  us  to  o«m*«]r, 
eii»q»i  by  mere  ab^se  and  dedamat^y  (whkm  we  deiire  above  all  thii^ 
to  avoid)  the  opintons  which  it  It  our  immediaAs  object  to  pwwiuJgaep, 
es  to  the  Quarterly  Review^i  tfeatmeut  of  tftmt  writiMP. 

Does  the  reader,  before  we  dismiss  this  part  of  our  subject,  desins  to  be 
Informed  what  grounds  the  Qvrtuferly  Review  had  for  nns^peictisi^  that 
Mr.  Keats  (then  a  mere  boy,  eatid  totally  eatoown  beyond  the  Emits  of 
his  own  very  confined  c^le)  was  Hkely  to  pbove  obnoxious  to  its  peculiar 
views  ?-^The  only  reply  that  can  be  giv^i  on  tins  point  is,  that  his  poetry 
had  beim  favourably  noticed  in  the  Rmminei-  newepafier^  and  thaiin  the 
eouiee  of  that  notice  it  appeared,  tfw^  mistake  not,  thai  he  wiMapenonai 
friend  of  die  Editor  of  that  P^^.  Tliere  is,  indeed,  in  an  introductory 
passage  to  one  of  the  books  of  Endymion,  (one  of  those  which  the  Reviewer 
professes  not  to  have  read)  m  few  idle  and  unmeaning  words»  which^  if 
they  indicate  Mj  ^dng,  might  be  snppesed  to  show  that  the  writer  <^ 
them  did  not  as  yet  cherish  that  blind  reverence  ibr  the  great'ones  of  the 
iearth,  and  thtct  implicit  belief  in  the  perfection  of  all  existing  institbtions, 
which  the  Reviewer  conceives  to  be  tndispeosable  not  only  ton  true  poet, 
but  to  an  honest  man.  Bm  tfdti^tm  Reviewer  could  not  hams  oMt  with. 
No— Mr.  Keats  had  been  seen  In  company  with  a,  refermet;  and 
**  reformerB,"  (the  Quarterly  Review  somewhere  says)  **  are  no  better 
than  hdoie-breekefe;*'  and  thoMlbie  Ms  poetry  is  to  be  indicted  nt  the 
bar  of  public  opinion,  as  a  oottBMm  voisaiiee^  sad  subocved  evidevoe 
produced  to  prove  the  <^arges  agidttt  it  I 

We  now  turn  to  the  papers  in  the  Quarterly  Review  which  Irekt  odhe 
late  Mr.  Shelley  and  his  works.  We  shall,  however,  confine  our  )iotice 
in  this  instance  almost  entirely  to  the  treatment  of  Mr.  SheIIey*8  pfrvhte 
tkafatetBr;  Ibr  It  seems  elmoet  luperflueui  ie  puf  nrndi  alMMson  to  the 
mere  ciSdcisms  on  his  puUiabed  workv^Mdnte  these  Jrivblve  fn  every  pw> 
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tioa  et  flieH  tlM  eemiradicHm  in  itnm9  tlun  Hm  trarka  in  qnoiiion  avt  Mi 
once  vtteriy  ooBCempCible  where  the j  are  net  utterly  aninlelligible,  and 
yet  the  m(Mt  monstrously  ipdcked,  ^id  the  most  extensiyely  nmchieToiis, 
tliat  wero  e^er  peniiedl  It  will  require  but  iv  ?«cy  siifiall  poition  of  our 
■peoe  to  show  thv.  in  the  Quarterly  Refieiw's  aooount  of  Mr*  SiMf>y'e. 
principal  work — the  ProoMtheos  Unboiuad — ^we  jneel  wiUi  th^  following 
passages: — 

A  ffre^lUwyer  €f  the  prMcat  4sy  li  ssid  to  boesi  of  prsctisiQc  three  diflferent 
9w»de«  ol  writiDf :  one  which  wny  body  can  reed  i  mioiher  which  only  UunseU 
ceo  read)  end  e  third*  whiqh  neither  he  nor  e^y  bo4y  else  cen  reed.  So  Mr. 
SbeUey  «iay  plume  hinUelf  upon  witting  in  thcfe.diffefent  stjrles ;  one  which  caa. 
be  generally  understotod  ;  another  ffhieS  can  he  uederstoood  only  by  the  author  ; 
and  a  thii^  which  is  absolutely  and  intrinsically  unintellijpble.  Whatever  his 
cocemand  may  be  of  the  Ant  and  second  of  tbcee  ttidef,  &is  Toloma  is  a  nost 
satiafiaetory  testimeny  of  his  paticicnGy  in  the  leat.  Meta|^liors  end  simUes  can 
acarcely  be  rcgasded  as  ornaments  oC  Mr.  Sbelley's  comnositions  i  for  his  poetry 
is  in  general  a  iperejumble  of  words  and  hetero^^eneous  ideas,  connected  by  slig^ht 
and  accidental  associations,  among  which  it  Is  impossible  to  distin^sh  Iho 
priBcipal  object  from  the  aceeasory.  But  take  away  from  him  the  eninitUiphie» 
the  confwsed,  thiunooherent»  te  homhaetic,  the  affectedi  the  extrevageMt*  the 
hidM«isly  gorgeens,  end  **  Pfosmtheus  *'  and  the  poems  which  accompany  it  will 
sink  at  once  into  nothing^. 

AU  this  being  the  cnse,  the^Quwrtnriy  pvooeeds  to  ^mbat,  in  the  most 
■olemn  and  elabovate  ntnner,  the  moral  and  phikwephical  piinc^plee 
wbidh  Mr.  8heU^  baa  laid  down  end  attempted  to  pcom^lgate  through 
llie  medium  of  aU  this  uniatdligihle  neneense  i  itnd  whioh  pn^ciplee  the 
Reviewer  seerae  to  oBderatnnd  aa  eleaily,  npd  thinh  hispself  cfipahle  of 
explniaing  aa  inttlligihly»  na  if  thesr  bed  besa  bid  dowA  by  the  pen  of 
Bacon  bin^If !  AU  ^^  ^  ^  reader  will  perceiTe,  is  mere  blundering. 
So  thnt  if%  peod  Rouble  him  no  further  concerning  the  merely  crittQ^ 
pait'ef  th^ papsn*  The  troth  is*  ilnw the  QuaMEly's  oice to ietfjso^ 
luiypment  influence  that  Mr.  Sheli^  might  have  gained,  and,  if  possible, 
wereiit  bim  from  ever  establishing  for  himself,  an  honojirible  reputatipn 
lii  the  public  mind;  w4  finding  thfit  his  poetry  was  not  of  a  native  to  b^ 

with  impunity,  it  determined  m^ly 
mdemnation  upon  tkat,  and  then  de« 
(hment  of  its  purpose,  on  the  expedient 
^te  character ;  and  this  it  attempted 
supported  by  any  pretence  at  pfoo^  or 
it  for  their  value  on  the  credit  of  th^ 
hints,  doubtfhi  inuendpes,  and  distant 
s. 

Qt  to  be  credited  without  proof.  We 
!\  and  the  rather  because  this  renewal 
in  question  can  no  longer  injure  the 
bertoii  against  whom  thev  wei«  directed,  A  paper  in  the  thirty-sixdi 
number  of  the  Quarterly  RevieWt  on  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  "  Foliage,  after 
expressing  Its  diitopprobation,  generally,  of  certain  persons  and  opinions 
with  which  Mr.  Hunt  seems  to  have  shown  soYne  sympathy  and  agreement; 
goeiB  o^  to  say,  witt  reference  to  the  probable  residts  of  the  opinions  in 
question— 

¥Fe  tlumld  not>  f^  instanoe*  esmaMnd  as  lingQlarly  amiable,  the  recefrhig 

KeUd  nuasrited  fayooBs,  to  he  setuniedwith  venomous  and  almost  fien^ 
1  i  we  are  at  a  loss  for  the  decency  which  rails  at  marriage,  qt  the  hsiiour 
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which  pollutes  it;  and  we  have  still  ^eater  reluctaQce  to  cpndenu)  a!»:il  low  pn^ 
judice  the  my^t^bus  feeline  of  separatioii  which  consecrates  and  draws  to  closec, 
iDtimacy  the  communion  of  brothers  and  sisters.  We  may  be  narrow-minded^ 
but  we  look  upon  it  still  as  somewhat  dishonourable  to  have  been  expelled  from 
a  University  ^r  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  a  '*  mathematical  demonistratiott  •( 
the  non-existence  of  a  Ghid*/*  According  to  our  understandin|^«.  it  is  not  a  pcQol 
of  a  very  afiecti«nate  hwit,  to  break  that  of  a  wife  by  cruelty  and  infidelity. 

Again — 

We  know  the  author's  di«|raceful  and  flagitioM  hklory  well,  and  could 
put  down  some  of  the  vain  boasting  of  his  preface.*  At  Kton  we  remember  him 
notorious  for  setting  fire  to  old  trees,  with  burning-glasses.  No  unhappy  cmUcm 
of  a  man  who  perverts  bis  ingenuity  and  knowledge  to  the  attacking^  of  all  that  is 
ancient  and  venerable  in  our  civil  and  religious  institutions. 

Both  the  aho7e  passages  were  well  understood  to  have  been  directed  at 
Mr.  Shelley;  indeed  they  are  followed  by  another  which  expressly  indi* 
cates  as  much ;  and  they  seem  to  have  been  intended  merely  to  prepana 
the  way  for  that  open  attack  which  was  shortly  afterwards  to  be  made 
upon  iam;  still,  however,  by  inuendo  and  insinuation  chiefly*  In  nJia 
review  of  his  '<  Revolt  of  Islam/'  he  is  described,  by  name,  as  *'  a  young, 
and  inexperienced  man,  imperfectly  educated,  irregular  in  his  appli<»tioii, 
and  shamefidly  dissolute  in  his  conduct'*^ 

This  is  pretty  well,  one  would  think,  from  a  writer  who  two  or  three 
pages  afberwards^ays,  '*  !fe  have  learned  too,  though  not  in  Mr.  Shelle/s. 
school,  to  discriminaie  between  a  man  arid  his  opinions^  and  while  we 
show  no  mercy  to  the  sin,  we  can  regard  the  sinner  with  allowance  and 
pity.*'  But  what  will  be  said  when  the  very  same  "  we/*  inthe  next 
page  but  one  of  the  same  paper,  concludes  with  the  following  words  ?-^ 

If  we  miffbt' withdraw  the  veil  of  private  life^  and  tell  what  we  now  know  abOfiH 
him  (Mr. Shelley),  it  would  indeed  be  a  disgusting  picture  that  we  should  exhibit, 
but  it  wonid  be  an  u&an0WenA>le  oommeDt  da  ouk*  text'.  It  is  not  easy  for  ibaie. 
who  r^ad  cmlgy  to  conceive  bow  mvch  low  pride,  how  mmch  cold  selfishnest,  h«w 
much  unmanly  cruelty,  are  consistent  [with  the  laws,  of  this  <<  universal^'  and 
*'  lawless  love.'*  But  we  must  only  use  our  own  knowledge  to  check  the  ground- 
less hopes  which  we  were  once  prone  to  entertain  of  him«  • 

inner  with  aOowance  and  pity/'  tvkh  a  ven- 
e  imputatioAs  and  insinuatioas,  thus  put  fyttH 
sr,*'  being  utterly  without  foundation.  ^  Such, 
'—^rounded,  however,  not  on  any  personal 
belley ,  but  on  the  report  of  those  who  enjoyed 
im  during  his  life-time,  %nd  who  represent  his 
relations  of  society,  to  have  been  p^eceiy 
ie  Quarterly  Review  itself  seems  to  have  Itiid 
nrhether  after  or  before  it  put  forth  the  above  - 
say ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  next  time  it  is 
j£  Mr.  Shelley's  productions,  it  concludes  its 
IS  Unbound  ")  in  the  following  afanost  incre* 
mist  seem  to  those  readers  who  have  just  pe; 

HM0  nothing,  and  desirt  to  Ammv  nothing.    Be  his 
—[this  is  as  plain  an  indication  asoeed  b^  that  they 


♦  Tbay  are  jefwing,  in  a- note  to  the  same  paper,  to  a  work  which  tfaay  do  ttol 
name ;  and  which  they  say  is  so  bad  that  they  dAre  not  extend  the  kaoiK^dg^  of 
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have  totli«  reason  to  Miev«  those  qualities  to  be  unexc^ioDiiUe  at  least]— bb 
poems  Ctmd  it  is  onfy  with  his  poems  that  we  haoe  any  concern)  arc  at  war  witii 
reason,  with  taste^  with  virtue^  Sit.'^Quarterlp  Review,  No.  51. 

Tk»,  tlieii,  iff  one  of  the  methods  which  the  .Quarterly  Review  employs 
ID  putlUg  down  one  of  those  persons,  who,  from  whatever  casiae,  have  made 
thMMelves  obnoxious  to  it.  Finding  his  published  works  not  made  of  sudt 
'*  penetrable  stuff"  as  it  could  wish,  it  vilifies  his  (Nrivaie  character  and 
doiwIiiQt'^ "firsts  by  coveit  and  indirect  insiiluations,  and  then  by  open  and 
dinet  assertions.  And  then,  finding  probably  that  the  odium  has  alight- 
ed n^dn  thd  last  spof  in  the  world  where  it  was  expected  and  ihtei^ed 
to  alight,  it  turns  short  round  (upon  its^f)  and  gives  the  lie  direct,  as  well 
as  the  lie  by  implication,  to  all  tiiat  it  has  formerly  asserted-— 4userting 
kistead,  that  '^  of  Mr.  Shelley  himself,  we  know  nothing ;"  and,  more*, 
over,  if  we  did  know  him,  "  it  is  only  with  his  poems  that  we  have  any 
concern:"  innocently  hoping,  that  its  readers  will  be  good  enough  to  for- 
get, ortolKtfgive,  (it  does  not  care  which)  all  its  former  asseverations,' 
touddng  the  ^*  ^amefuUy  dissolute  conduct '^  of  Mr.  SheUey^-^iis  **  ve- 
nomodsand  almost  frantic*'  ingratitude— his  '*  cold  Bel6shaest"-*-kis 
**  emt^ty  aid  infidelity ''  to  a  heart-brokeo  wifo-^and  all  the  other  parti-* 
Clears  of  his  **  disgraceful  and  flagitious  history  "11 

Leacvin^  our  jeaders'  to'  find  fit  epithets  by  winch  to  charaeterise  snoh 
conduct  as  this,  in  a  puUic  journal  professing  to  uphold  the  principles  of 
pal^c  justice,  and  to  respect  the  acknowledge  relations  between  man  and 
man,  we  proceed  in  our  somewhat  irksome  ta«k  of  producing  additional 
matter  for  their  consideration :  for  all  that  we  profess  to  do  in  this  paper 
is,  to  collect  facts,  and  arrange  them  in  a  striking  point  of  view,  with  re- 
ference to  each  other;  leaving  inferences  and  conclusions  to  suggest  them- 
selves. And  if,  in  the  performance  of  this  task,  we  are  now  and  then 
ten^ted  into  an  exclamation  or  an  epithet,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
ttom^tiury  and  involimtary  stepping  aside  firom  the  dii'ect  course  which 
we  ^ad  appointed  for  oiflrtBelves.' 

Of  the  Quarterly  Review^s  ^eheral  treatment  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  un- 
just said  MQoandid  as  it  has  tinquestiOnably  been,  we  shall  say  but  little ; 
becansa  we  are  oiF  oplnioii  that  H  eotftes  nnder  one  of  those  heads  of  con- 
dnct  to  which  we  have  referred  in  the  outset  of  this  papei-,  as  not  without 
some  natiiral  excuse.  Mn  Hont  had  been,  for  years  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Us  ppetry,  an  aarowed  and  a  not  uAinfluential  p^y  writer ;  and 
no  one,  who  remeilibers  him  in  ^is  character,  will  say  that  he  was  him- 
self very  careful  to  steer  dear  of  all  personalities  against  his  political  ad- 
versi^iea;  or  that  ho  ^Ehewed  any  marked  anxiety  to  bestow  ''heaped  . 
justice^  on.tliat  p^rt  of  their  pretensions  whidi  did  not  come  into  action 
in  their  potiitieal.  chamcteiis.  When,  therefore,  he  chose  to  commit  him- 
se^  wit)i  tl^  literary  world,  in  a  published  work  bearing  his  name,  it 
W^luIdhavQ.beeik  strange,  indoed,  if  some  of  those  to  whom  he  had,  dur- 
Lpjg^so  Iphg; a  period, /bee*  makilig  himself  stndiousTy  obnoxious,  had  not 
exiclai Aed  exuhingly, ''  Our  enemy  hath  written  a  book !"  and  pounced 
upon  it.  idtbediately  as  fair  game*  That  the  flagrant  injustice  which 
they  coittmitted  in  regard  to  tl&  Vriter,  wais  one  jot  less  dishonourable  in 
vinoe  of  the  justice  or  injustice  (whichever  it  might  be)  which  he  had 
previoMly  oommttedin  regard  to  f  Aem,  we  do  not  of  course  for  a  mo« 
ment  adihitv  -•But  we  must,  laid  do'  admit,  that'  the  course  they  purroed 
was  at  least  naitml,  and  therefore  not  absohitely  inexcusable.    That 
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tbeir  pnrsiih  of  that  conn^  efiaeed  tery  bad  poHcj^  tnd  atffl 
taste,  mere  can  be  little  doubt,  and  as  little  that  the  most  tiiampbant  re* 
venge  they  could  hare  taken  upon  Mr.  Hunt,  would  bare  been  to  tliow 
(astbay  eatilj  might)  ^at,  with  all  his  fdilts;  aiid  aettiag- aoda' Ilia  pi^* 
tieal  ophnonsy  as  w^l  as  diose  mmral  oms  with  which  it  might  be  tMr 
eue  to  differ,  he  it  sdM  one  of  the  mo$t  agreeable  and  initniotiva  wnbnr 
of  the  day  in  which  he  Uvea. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  howerer,  the  QoaTteify  lUnisw^  general  »ialMBit 
of  Mr.  Hunt  does  not  strike  ua  with  that  instant  and  InTefauKtvy  mUnr^ 
venoe  which  some  of  its  other  dehnqnencies  in  thk  kind  do.  Bat  to 
make  up  in  some  measare  fqi  this,  tiiere  is  ona  paimi  in  their  attack  on  this 
writer  which  does  strike  us  as  utterly  inexcusable,  beoanae  it  is  ukuhk 
nstent  with  all  ^  undenitood  usages  of  oiriliied  warfare,  and  is,  im 
feet,  exacdy  equivalent  to  the  conduct  of  an  English  prine^fighler,  wh» 
should  take  adrantaga  of  his  adrersary  a  situation  to  giro  him  9Lfbutbhm,m 
kick  him  in  a  vitd  part  when  be  ia  doum.  Gouging  and  scalptag  icra,  il 
is  true,  **  all  fair"  in  the  backwoods  of  North  America,  because  tiksy  mm 
understood  to  he  so;  but  the  soldier  who  should  pmctise  them  in  oar 
gendemanly  European  warfiBure,  would  be  drummed  out  of  hiareginMa^ 
The  point,  to  which  the  above  remarks  are  intended  to  refer,  is  cetttainsA 
in  die  opening  paragraph  of  the  Quarterly  Review's  notice  of  MrJ  Uafs 
**  Stoiy  of  Rimini/'-- *The  Review  commenoes  in  these  words  :*^ 

A  considerable  part  of  this  Poem  was  written  in  Newgate,  where  the  author 
was  some  time  conflned,  we  heUeve  for  a  libel  which  appeared  In  a  newmiper,  ^f 
whIehheitsaidtbbetheooDdoeter.  Sack  an  ihtrodactiop  b  not  satenlatea  to  WMiks 
a  vety  faroarable  impression.  Fartunate]y»  however,  we  are  as  Uttk  pii!}udiesd 
as  possible  on  this  subject  \  we  have  never  seen  Mr.  Hunt's  newspaper ;  we  have 
never  heard  any  narticulars  of  his  of  ence ;  nor  should  we  have  known  that  he  had 
been  imprisoned  ont  for  hit  emn  eenfetsion, 

^  Now,  thinking,  aa  we  do,  that  thia  paia^^ph  is  not;  only  th^  m^  is^ 
sidioos,  but  the  most  base,  and  indeed  a^reoious,  that  was  aver  priiitedf 
(af  course  exoaptipg  many  that  ha;ve  graced  ^  para  of  Bla^Jmiod  s 
Mi^paaine>^why  should  we  shrink  from  s^yiag  io?  Ai^  i^$A»i  la  a^wva 
that  Newgate  is  a  prison  attaahad  to  the  criminal  court  of  ^%  ^oua^  Ul 
which  it  belongs,  and  is  ahnoat  axdwaTaly  devoted  to  oSeaoa*  ofjaii  MH 
femous  and  felonious  naturq.  Its  very  .name,. therefore,  has  sometfaifig 
contagious  in  it]  and  to  maation  it  as  the  place  of  confinamaat  of  a«i 
penK>a  moving  in  reputable  socie^,  without  going  into  all  the  particular 
connected  with  his  offence,  would  be,  tp  say  the  least  of  it,  uncan<^id  %n4 
illiberal.  But  to  mention  it  in  the  way  it  is  here  menticmed,  with  pufr 
posed  doubts  thrown  upoa  the^na^r^  of  the  offence  which  had  cdloA 
for  such  confinement,  and  words  used  in  reference  to  the  party^s  Own 
feelingps,  which  are  intended  to  imply  a  sense  of  shame  ana  co^iitrMm, 
is  altogether  unfeir  and  unjustifiablet  *^  Where  the  author  was  somm 
time  oopfined,  we  believe  for  a  libel,"  Sic-^^^is  much  aato  say,  *<  thotuplt 
£>r  any  thing  w^  absolutaly  hnow  to  the  contrary,  it  may  Aava  bem  w 
a  highway  rc^bery,  or  something  worse.''  And  Uien  again,  <<  nor  shouU 
we  have  known  that  he  had  been  imprisoned,  but  for  his  <iiwn  eonfu* 
sion  r  as  if  Mr.  Hunt,  instead  of  glorying  (w4i6thar  with  reaaon  or  not  is 
not  now  the  question)  in  the  act  for  whkhhe  waspUnished*  had  p«t  fmik 
some  penitent  "  confession''  relating  to  it;  the  word  cof^ftssi&n  lAvamr 
UyimplyitigAipett2«(»fpeBitaoct,.aiulaae63eofshMek    iJlthyiwiU 
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^rttfltt  tk^  rMukrta  IMimv  (Mtltoy^  and unmimly  «M^hl  b«l  irlM  wilt  he 
ia^)  OT  ny^her  witat  will  he  fM,--'^  tlMvb  are  £Mli^ 
-aaqprW)  -^-whrn  be  m  DQldthat»i»pouitof£liCt)  J/^r^  tfaiU  never  imks  c^t^ 
^/CiMirf  ta  Nmo§mi€  at  aU?  Ooe  tfaiag,  ai  all  etento*  h^  will  feel — that 
aaftgr  faidwr  chixfe  we  eaa  have  to  Whig  afiaintt  the  Quaiterly  Reyiewy 
wifl  ooiM at  a  ftpecits  of  aQti*4:luDax.  We  maat  prooeed  aereith^ess; 
thaogh  wa  dmll  do  00  ia  a  mvteh  lesa  datailad  maMMr  thaa  we  have 
hitherto  wiopted ;  for  our  iiants  are  already  paemd.  But  the  reader^  who 
ia  M(W  Jnt  nNuk»  acqwaimed  widi  tfaadelmqiieacias  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
▼law,  woaM  gam  b«ft  a  very  inadvqattta  aottoa  of  dieir  extent^  aaleflB  we 
were  to  direct  his  attentioa  to  a  hiw  mora  exaanplea  of  them. 
.  And  fintt  of  Lady  Morgan ;— «-lbr  the  QaartMiy  Review  has  always  de- 
-tightad  ia  ^'  selling  its  wita  aft  a  wofl»an«*'  Some  time  ago  this  lady  pub- 
IMiad  a  worit  intwo  volumee,  quarto,  on  thia  aul^ject  of  *'  Italy ;"  which 
-a#  aoufaa  it  waa  ^e  Quart^y  Review's  bwineas  to  deride  tad  cry  down  ; 
aaeing^atit  had  previously  anuxed  the  Hteracy  worid,  oter  and  over 
aigaiBiy  Iklit  Isiiy  Morgan  was  an  igaoraat  and  a  wicked  womaa^  and  a 
worse  authoress.  How  then  wsn  this  object  to  be  effseted  ?  Doubtlesa^ 
by  a  fbH  and  £ur  examinalioii  of  the  woik  ia  quattion,  and  by  applying  to 
it  tihanaaai  eritical  rales  and  canons  **  in  such  cases  nutde  and  provided/' 
- — No  anoli  thing*  Wliea  there  is  a  lady  ia  the  case,  the  Qaarttfly 
Renew  ecoras  to  do  its  work  in  so  formal  and  oid-feudiioaed  a  manner. 
On  the  contary,  it  merely  asseita^  in  general  terms,  that  *^  ^  Italy'  is  n 
aeries  of  off^oces  against  good  morak,  good  pofitics,  good  sense,  and  good 
taste ;"  and  that  moreover  *^  this  woman  is  utterly  incorrigible  ;**  that*'  her 
indeiioacy,  igaonmoe,  vanity,  and  malignity  are  inimitaUe  ;**  and  finally, 
that  ^^  every  page  teems  with  errors  of  all  kmds,  fimn  the  most  diifiiisting 
jiown  tt  the  most  ludierons.'^  And  llda  beingthe  ease,  it  proceeds  fer^ 
with  to— prove  what  it  has  asserted  ?  By  no  means ;  bat  (o  occupy  aU 
the  rest  of  the  paper  in  setting  forth  the  infamous  and  immor&l  mannek* 
1n  which  the  taid  work  has  be«ni-^ADVBRTiaEi> !  For<  the  effirating  of 
whioh  ndtable  pmYM>SB,  it  toonlbsBes  to  having  aearched  the  files  of  the 
Mdreang  Ohronide  allthe  wi^  hack  frcmthe  dajle  of  itsartMle  (OtitobA* 
^«dl>^tiM  17thof  Jaanary  preceding,  in  thepabiteatioaof  whi^  day 
it  aie^aMy  diacovwa  the  following  ineeuiiaiy  ndvertisen>ent,  to  whi(^  k 
^TOlea  two  ^hsinot  Mnia,  in  form  as  tmder : 

Prepartnp  for  the  Press, 
rPALY,  OT  LADY  MOROANI  ' 

Can  iht  reader  believe  ihtit  any  thing  so  atrocious  could  b^  perpetrated 
oy  a  puDlic  Newspaper  in  the  nineteenth  century?  But  we  advise  him 
to  busl?and  bis  horror ;  tea  be  will  have  stiM  more  striking  occasion  for  it 
presently.  The  Reviewer  asserts,  on  his  own  responsibility,  that,  ift  fkct, 
"  Advertisements,  in  the  foregoing  style,  continued  to  be  fired  off,  in  the 
/nanner  of  minute  guns,  till  the  lltb  of  June,"— on  which  day  (die  Re- 
viewer does  not  take  upon  him  to  state  at  what  particular  hour)  the 
«un^  Morning  Chronicle  actually  put  forth  a  notice,  to  the  astom^ed 
eyes  and  horrified  understandings  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  loyal  and 
jeligjous  metropolis,  couched  in  terms,  and  arranged  in  form,  nd  other 
t^ian  as  follows : 

Shortly  ^m  b6  pubfifihed, 
ITALY,  BY  LADY  MORGAN. 
*  X^?i?  ^^^  desire  copies  of  this  work  on  fhe  daj^  4f  pohttcatUm,  are  WltrtWi 
»v  Iu/^tMxI'4m\w  oi'win  wwiTwiwlrisf  tduiev  rwptvWTS  bowMHiHiisl! 
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Why  this  k  '^  flat  buiglary."  Bat  all  this,  we  can  assure  ^e  paoio- 
stiidtea  reader,  is  not^nng  ta  what  follows ;  as  he  maf'see  fer  hlmeeH^  if 
he  dares  Tentore  to  perose  the  whole' exposure  of  thk  worse  thaa- ^n- 
powder  j^ot !  In  case  he  shoidd  decline  this  nnd^tahiiiK,  we  have  only 
'Space  to  assure  him  that  ail  the  rest  of  the  paper  on  Lady  Mocgaa's  ^  Itaiy ' 
is  taken  up  with  an  exposuM  of  the  foregoing  aad  similar  flagitiouB  notices 
and  adrertisementBy  of  and  concerning  that  woric;  .not  one  woid  of*,any 
one  of  which  '^does  the  Reviewer  attr^ute  to  Lady  Mpogan,  or  any  one 
oonnected  with  her.  Aad  of  the  woik  itseif  not  a«ylkble  is  saul^  eso^ 
those  which  we  have  quoted  as  contained  in  the^rst  half*page*of  ^ 
criticism ;  aad  not  one  Hne  of  extract  is  supplied ! 

We  shall  only  notice  in  paxtieular  the  Quaxteriy  Review's  treatment  of 
one  or  two  other  persons ;  for  what  we  propose  by  this  paper  m,  not  te  offer 
an  abridgment  of  all  the  abuse  which  that  work  has  irom  time  to  time  put 
forth  against  its  political  adyersaries,  but  merely  to.place  on  record,  else- 
where than  in  its  own  pages,  the  line  of  conduct  that  it  is  capable  of  piv- 
suing  in  regard  to  those  persons  who,  £rom  whatever  causes,  become  in 
any  way  obnoxious  to  it,  or  to  its  patrons. 

Tliose  who  are  acquainted  wlUi  the  writings  of  Mr.  Hazlitt,  and  know 
the  fearless  and  uncompromifdng  manner  in  which  he  is  accustomed  to 
speak  the  bare  truth  concerning  whatever,  and  whoever,  comes  under  his 
consideration-^whether  friend  or  foe— will  not  be  disposed  to  whine  over 
any  reprisals  that  may  be  made  upon  himself  in  this  land*  If,  therefore, 
the  Quarterly  Review  had  spoken  nothing  hirr  the  truth  of  this  writo*, 
we  should  certainly  not  have  complained  of  it,  even  though  it  had  neglected 
to  speak  the  whole  truth — since  this  latter  is  more  than  Mr.  Hariitt  him- 
self would  think  it  necessary  or  convenient  to  speak  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, if  he  were  to  give  an  account  of  it  to-morrow.  (Indeed,  to  speak 
plainly,  we  do  flatter  ourselves  that  that  is  an  undertalung,  which  no  one 
but  ourselves  would  ever  have  contemplated,  much  less  Imve  performed ! 
seeing  that  we  never  yet  happened  to  meet  with  any  one  who  was  not 
wilfully  prejudiced,  either  for  or  against  it)  But  when  the  Quarterly 
Review  assures  its  readers  that  Mr.  Hazlitt  is  not  only  the  basest  of 
mankind,  in  the  matter  of  politics-^in  other  words,  that  he  is  somewhat 
intolerant  of  tyrants,  and  no  great  eulogist  of  their  daves-^but  that  he  is, 
moreover,  a  very  silly  and  inefficient  person,  iaoapaUe  of  coupling  two 
ideas,  or  of  originating  one — it  is  but  fair,  in  an  examination  of  the  kind 
we  are  now  engaged  in,  to  remind  the  reader  that  ^s  is  said  of  a  perscm 
who,  for  natural  power  of  intdlect,  and  acquired  skill  in  using  it,  is  not 
surpassed,  as  the  Quarterly  Review  well  knows,  by  any  single  writer  of  his 
day,  in  those  particular  departments  to  which  his  efibrts  are  directed.  It 
is  of  the  person  who  puts  more  meaning  into  fewer  words  than  any  other 
writer  of  his  day,  that  the  Quarterly  Review  lays  down  the  following,  as 
a  general  proposition : — "  He  seems  to  think  that  meamng  is  a  superfluous 
quality  in  writing,  and  that  the  task  of  composition  is  merely  an  exercise 
in  varying  the  arrangement  of  words." — It  is  of  an  octavo  volume,  of  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  pages,  by  the  most  original  thinker  of  his 
day,  that  the  Quarterly  Review  propounds  as  follows: — "  We  are  not 
aware  that  it  contains  a  single  just  observation,  which  has  not  been  ex- 
pressed by  other  writers  uKMre  briefly,  more  perspicuously,  and  more 
elegantly."  After  this  it  would  be  superfluous  to  inquire  further  into  the 
justice  of  the  Quarteriy  Review's  strictures  on  the  author  of  .Table  Talk. 
The  only  other  instance  we  shall  mention  of  tiie  Quarterly  RevieVa 
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Mk^f^ee  of  priiici|]^ef  to  fMUty  is,  its  treajtmant  of  Mr.  Buckingham, 
dmii^  his  absence  in  India.  We  shall,  however,  not  descend  to  details 
in  this  instance;  and  for  obvious  reasons— one  of  which  is  that  that 
gentleman  has  himself  pnhliihed  a  reply  to  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  m  which  betakes  up  the  review  of  his  w<Nrk,  para^-aph  by  paragraph, 
axalrefiites  the  whole.*  " 

.  Webav«  thus  (however  reluctantly)  fulfilled  our  self-imposed  task  of 
e^cposbg  a  few  of  the  delinquencies  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  We  now 
at  once  take  a  willing  leave  of  it,  by  expresMng  our  uufngaed  admiraliott 
of  its  good  qualities,  our  regret  at  its  unintentional  errors  and  deficiencies, 
and  our  nnngled  contempt  and  abhorrence  for  its  wilful  and  therefore 
wicked  misrepresentations. 


ON  A   PBAST. 
[Fnm  ike  CPyeeA.] 

Joyful  let  us  quaff  the  wine. 
And  praise  the  Giver  of  the  vine, 
The  inventor  of  the  dance  ;  the  lay 
Who  loves  to  hear  the  live-long  day, 
Love's  cherished  foster-brother,  dear 
To  Venus*  self,  and,  nursed  by  her. 
Festive  cheer  through  him  has  birth. 
Through  him  the  Graces  raise  our  mirth, 
Through  him  lone  Grief  forgets  to  weep. 
And  Sorrow's  self  is  hushed  to  sleep : 
Then  let  soft  youths  bring  in  the  bowl, 
I  long  with  wine  to  cheer  my  spul ; 
To  give  to  gusty  storms  my  care 
To  bear  nway— I  care,  not  where. 
Let  us,ietusjeijBe  the  bowl. 
Nor  bear  old  wrinkled  Care's  contsol : 
What  gain  we  by  the  thoughtful  brow  ? 
Will  sorrow  teach  us  .how  to  know 
The  hue  of  dusk  futurity  ? 
Or  thrust  one  stroke  of  fortune  by  ? 
Give  me  wine,  and  through  the  maze 
Tlffough  which  the  foot  of  beiut;y  strays 
To  music's  note,  01  let  me  move. 
And  steep,  oh !  steep  me  deep  in  love. 
Give  care  to  those  who  love  it,  I 
Bid  it  far  from  me  to  fiy. 
Joyful  let  me  drain  the  wloe^ 
And  praise  the  Giver  of  the  vine. 


*  The  reader  will  readilv  perceive  that  the  varied  articles  in  a  publication  of 
this  extent  must  be  the  production  of  various  pens  :  as  no  periodical  journal  could 
l»e  supported  without  the  aid  of  other  writers  than  its  editor.  We  think  it  ri^t, 
after  this  explanation,  to  state  In  a  note,  that  the  reply  here  adverted  to,  was  ofri- 
rinally  published  in  India,  and  ient  to  this  counti^toiBe  time  since;  and  that 
tegal  proceedinKB  are  now  in  progress,  which  will  be  likely  to  give  farther  publicity 
to  the  refutation,  when  these  proceedings  can  be  broug^ht  to  a  cloie.— Ed. 
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INCONSI5TBNCIB5  OF  THB  ABMB  DUBOIS  IN  HIS  UTTBRS  ON  INDIA* 
To  the  Editor  qf  the  QricHtal  Herald. 

Sir,  Lo&don,  Mareh  1$,  ItM** 

I  HAVE  nistris^n  from  Ae  perusal  of  the  AbW  Dubds'  ^  Letters  on  the 
State  «f  Christianity  in  India ;  in  whleh  the  Convertion  of  the  Hindoos  it 
•OQiiderod  as  impracticable/^  The  importance  of  the  sul^eet  Id  which  these 
Letters  lelate,  has  induced  me  to  bestow  upon  them  a  more  than  ordinaqF 
degree  of  attention;  and  to  mark  such  passages  as,  upon  ^oy  account,  ap* 
pear  to  call  for  observation.  The  memorandum  of  these  passages,  which  is  now 
Wore  me,  exhibits  a  catalogue  apparently  so  disproportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
volume,  that  I  am  desirous  to  submit  the  remarks  which  arise  out  of  them, 
through  the  medium  of  your  Journal,  to  the  consideration  of  the  public. 
Upon  taking  a  review  of  the  passages  in  question,  I  have  noted  down  such  as 
are  most  worthy  of  remark,  accordmg  to  the  different  heads  under  which  my 
observations  seem  naturally  to  have  arranged  themselves ;  and,  in  reauest* 
iog  that  you  will  give  these  observations  publidty,  X  am  actuated  only  by 
an  earnest  and  anxious  desice  that  a  Work  which  proolaimtt  in  its  title  page, 
the  Author's  firm  persuasion,  that  the  benighted  nations  pf  India  shall  never 
^*  come  to  the  brigntness*'  of  our  Saviour's  rising,  should  have  its  pretensions 
exactiv  defined,  and  the  weight  of  its  auth(Vit^  calmly  and  dispassionately 
considered. 
I.  I  will  begin  with  poindng  out  some  obvious  instances  of  inconsistency, 

1.  In  page  161  the  Abb6  DubaispfMioiiaeee  the  fbllowiag  assertion  of  the 
Rev.  ■  ;  viz.  that  <'  iishonesty  is  so  familiar  to  the  natives,  that  a  Hindoo 

will  never  trust  another,"  to  be  one  of  the  nM>st  unfounded  that  was  ever 
brought  forward  aeainst  these  people ;  ald^ough  inthe  page  immediateljr  pre- 
ceding (160)  the  Abb6  has  recorded  his  own  sentiments  on  diis  point  m  the 
following  terms :  ^  The  propensity  of  most  of  them"  (the  Hindoos)  *^  to  pil- 
fering is  almost  irresistible ;  and,  in  general,  if  a  native  can  avoid  discovery 
in  being  dishonesty  he  will  be  so  as  often  ai  his  own  interests  require  if  Tfaie 
Abb^  observes  dso,  in  his  second  letter  (noeivithaianiling  the  dark  and 
dismal  colours  in  which  he  has  exhibhed  the  cbaraolfr  ra  the  ^  Hmdoo 
Christians'^  that  ^<  if  a  paridlel  for  honesty  and  frohity  were  drawn  between 
them  and  Pagans,  the  former  would  have  me  advantage."  (p.  89.) 

S.  But  I  proceed  to  notice  still  more  glaring;  discrepancies — discrepan- 
cies, indeed,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  tne  Abbe*s  judgment  b  "  a  vane 
Uown  with  all  winds,"  and  easily  accommodating  itself  to  the  several  occa- 
sions on  which  it  is  to  be  emplovcd.  For  instance :  when  speakine  of  the 
difficulties  which  oppose  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  India,  tne  Abb6 
expresses  himself  in  the  ibllowing  very  remarkable  manner  t 


of  chartty;  for  try  to  persuade  a  Hiudoo  that  this  religioa  plabes  all  men  on  equal 
footing  in  the  sight  of  God,  our  conunon  Maker  and  Father ;— that  the  being  bom  in 
a  high  caste,  authorises  nobody  to  look  witn  indUibrence  or  contempt  on  the  persons 
bom  in  a  lower  tribe;— that  even  the  eialied  Brahmin,  after  enbraclag  Chrisilanity, 
ought  to  look  upon  the  humble  pariah  as  his  brother,  and  be  ready  to  btttow  upon 
him  all  marlcs  of  kindness  and  love  In  his  power  s—Uy  to  prevaU  upon  the  Chiis&an 
Hmdoo  to  forgive  an  often  imaginary  hijnry,  such  as  would  be  that  of  being  publft^ 

«  We  ought,  in  Justiee  to  the  writer,  to  state  that  this  article  was  orighMHy 
intended  for  insertioo  in  oar  Naaber  for  AprU  i  bat  was  amwoidably  pastponed^ 
tfom  the  pressure  of  other  matter  wliich  could  not  lie  over  without  entirebr  loeiiw  Its 
interest.— Our  arransemeots  are  now  ao  Improyedi  however, «« tO  render  tWs  WW 
Ices  likely  to  happen  in  fotoit.^'ED.  * 
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ittilirMedwltliluiH%?loIited  any  oMof  tiMir?aiiittftgei;«<4a7  Id  pomMe  even 
tae  low-born  paHfth,  that  after  tnrnliig  a  Christian,  he  ongtat  mr  ever  to  reitoonce 
the  GfaildSsh  diiftinction  of  Bight  gnd  Ltft  Hrnkd^  npoii  whki  he  IM  to  nnidi  st^^ 
and  whidi  he  consiHers  as  the  most  honourable  diaracterinie  fA  his  trlb^  ;'Mell  Inm 
that  aa  that  distinction  of  Right  and  Left  Hand  proves  a  sooroe  of  continital'  quarrel, 
fighting,  and  animosity,  it  becomes  wholly  ineompatible  with  the  first  ^ties  Imposed 
upon  bun  by  the  Christian  religion,  and  must  allOf;ether  be  laid  aside  ;--*try  to  prerall 
QDon  parents,  in  opposMen  to  the  established  customs,  to  permit  a  yminff  widow, 
iMr  danriiteri  who,  on  aooount  ai  her  youth.  Is  exposed  to  dishonour,  both  herself 
atbd  Ihmirf ,  to  many  a^n ;  so  to  act  hi  opposition  to  any  Of  fheh*  leading  usages 
and  praetms ;  your  lectures,  your  instructfoos.  your  expostnuMlons  on  such  si^l^ects. 
Will  be  of  no  andl ;  and  your  Christians  will  con^ue  to  live  the  tfkves  of  Iheif 
AackHrbdan  prejudices  and  cQfitom8."-ip.^!S—6&. 

Again ;  whtn  desirous  to  enforce  the  alarming  declaration  that,  hi  bis 
opinion.  '<  these  unhappy  people  are  lying  under  an  everlasting  anathema,'' 
he  exhibits  the  followiug  picture  of  the  BrSimins : 

In  iKt,  Uie  lafiriori^r  e^  the  Hhidoo  Brahmhis  to  all  otiier  PaMui  natfoni^  wlA 
rmeca  to  fsBglon,  Is  the  more  striking,  as  they  have  not  been  able  to  distingalsh 
wnat  ii  a  Thtnei  and  what  is  not,  since  they  in  general  suppose  it  much  more  meri^ 
tragus  to  render  senice  to  beasts  thlm  to  men.  A  pious  Hindoo  Brahmin^  who  wHl 
dlak^  It  Mis  ImperatiTe  duty  to  share  his  frugal  miaX  with  fishes,  snalces,  monlieys, 
and  birds  of  pi^,  will,  on  the  other  hand,  behtdd,  with  the  coldest  indUTerenee,  a 
poor  wretch  starnng  «t  his  door,  without  thinktog  of  assisting  hhn. 

Instead  of  that  great  leading  precept  of  Christian  charity,  «f  Thou  shalt'  lo^  ikif 
neighbour  as  thyself,"  which  is  calculated  to  convert  the  whole  of  manldod  into  a 
community  of  brothers,  it  might  be  said  that  the  leading  precept  of  the  Brahmins  is 
this,  <*  Thou  shalt  love  brutes  as  thyself."— p.  1 12, 1 13. 

And  yet,  when  it  is  the  object  of  the  Abb6  to  vindicate  the  Hmdoos,  in 
answer  to  the  attacks  before  referred  to,  he  cati  exhibit  the  national  character 
in  such  a  totally  different  lieht,  that  I  am  tempted  to  disbelieve  the  evidence 
of  my  senses,  and  to  say  with  Lear,    * 

I  know  not  what ; 
I  wfll  not  swear  these  are  my  hands  t 

«   '■      and  all  the  skm  1  have, 
Remsmbers  not  tiieae  garments* 
The  description  is  as  follows : 

The  Hindoos  are  net  In  want  of  fmproreihent  fai  the  dls6harge  c€  )K)dal  duties 
aaabng  themsetYsft.  'iliey  aadarttand  tUs  point  as  wefl  as,  and  perians  better  than 
liw  Baropeana.  Thgrnught  efea.be  said  to  be  nuher  ezeessive  in  this  res^  In 
sevend  instanoas.  Tnqr  wiUne?ersafler  the  needy  who  has  implored  their  cMUrity  to 

S)  unassisted.  Htdr  hospitality  amonx  tbemsdres,  it  is  well  known,  has  no  bounds* 
ven  the  humble,  the  distressed  pariah,  as  long  as  he  has  a  measure  of  grain  in  his 
possession,  will  cheerfully  share  his  pap  of  millet  with  the  weary  traveller  of  his 
easte  who  may  happen  to  take  shelter  in  Ms  hut ;  and  in  all  their  wants  and  dis- 
tresses the  Hindoos.  ofaUc—iei^  will  readily  assist  each  other  more  efftetuaUy  dma 
the  Euroneans  would  do  in  the  same  circumstances.  What  the  European  possesses 
he  keeps  ror  himself.  What  the  Hindoo  posflessea  he  is  always  disposed  to  snare  with 
those  who  have  notbhig.  In  fact,  it  micht  be  said  that  a  wealthy  Hindoo  considers 
himself  as  the  depositsuy,  or  the  distributor,  rather  than  the  proprietor  of  his  for* 
taat,  so  greatly  prone  is  he  to  acta  of  charity  and  benevolatioei  and  it  li  chiefly  firom 
this  cause  that  tliose  frequent  revolutions  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Hindoos,  and  thai* 
frequent  passages  from  extreme  opulence  to  extreme  poverty,  arise,— p.  1511, 159. 

8.  But,  not  to  dwell  lotger  on  this  head>  let  any  person  read  the  following 
paseages: 

t  am,  however,  fix  from  adopting  the  opinion  of  those  who  thbk  that  in  such  dr- 
eumstances,  and  with  a  people  of  such  dispositions,  Christianity  is  of  no  avail  at  all ; 
for,  shoaM  It  produce  no  other  effect  than  that  of  altogether  detaching  so  mauy  thou- 
•BU  aativee  mm  the  worship  of  idols^  and  the  monstrous  kind  of  idolatry  prevailing 
aUof«rIn^  to  hMulcate  into  their  nunda  even  nothing  else  bat  the  merely  barren 
and  specalatire  knowkedge  of  only  one  trpe  Ood,  and  that  of  his  only  son  oar  Lord 
and  common  Redeemer  Jesus  Chnst ;  this  alone,  ought,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  be 
safRdent  to  wish  for,  and  encourage  its  diffusion  by  aU  practicable  means.— p.  81. 

1  hare  to^this  day  remarked  amoassttbem  [^e  Hindoo  iirahmius,  whom  the  Abb6 
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peprotento,  in  other  plaoei  (p.  101;  103;),  as  *  the  refined  part  of  4te  !H>^^t'  and  ^  tlie . 
leaders  of  the  public  opuiioD/1  nothing  but  pride,  self-conceit,  duplicity,  lying,  and 
every  kind  of  nnnatunu  and  AnU-chriition  tices.— (p.  U2.) 

'm  leading  feature  of  the  education  of  a  Chruman,  is  an  universal  dwrity  and 
benevolence  towards  all  his  fellow-areatures. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  education  of  a  Brahmin  is  an  universal  hatred  aad 
contempt  towards  all  the  human  race. 

A  Christian  is  taught  to  love  even  his  enemies,  and  to  return  good  for  eviL 

A  Brahmin  is  tauxht,  if  not  uositively  to  hate  his  friends,  and  to  return  evil  for 
good,  at  least  to  conduct  himself  through  life  by  quite  seMsh  considerations,  and  to 
sacrifice  all,  without  eKception.  to  his  j>rivate  interests,  without  distinetion  between 
friends  and  foes :  to  be  entirely  unmindful  of  the  services  rendered  to  him,  and  to. 
consider  them,  wnatever  may  be  their  im|)ortance  and  value,  as  his  strict  due.-«p.  100., 

Are  the  worshippers  of  the  Lingam  less  culpable  than  those  of  Belphc^or  ^aal-* 
peor]  H  and  is  the  worshitJ  of  Jagnot  and  Teroopatty  less  nefarious  than  that  of  Mo- 
loch ?  Are  we  not  warranted,  on  beholding  the  unnatural  and  odious  worship  whidi 
prevails  all  over  India,  in  thii^ing  that  tliese  unhappy  people  are  lyhig  under  an  ever- 
lasting  anathema :  that  by  obstinately  refusing  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  heavens, 
which  <*  declare  the  glory  of  God,"  tliey  have  for  ever  rendered  themselves  unworthy 
of  the  divine  fovours ;  that  by  obstinately  rejecting  the  word  of  God.  which  has  been 
in  vain  announced  to  them  witliout  interminion,  during  tliese  last  three  or  four  cen- 
tnriea,  they  have  *' filled  up  the  measure  of  their  fothers,'*  have  been  entirely  fbr*r 
salcen  by  God,  and  (what  is  the  worst  of  divine  vengeance)  given  over  for  ever  to  a 
reprobate  mind,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  wldcedness  of  their  worship,  which  sup- 
poses, in  those  among  vHiom  it  prevails,  a  degtoe  of  perversity  fsr  beyond  that  of  all 
old  Pagan  naiions  .'—p.  1 13. 

.  With  these  passages,  let  him  compare  the  foUowiog: 

It  has  at  present  become  a  liind  of  fashion  to  spealc  of  improvements  and  amefia- 
rations  in  tne  drilization  and  institutions  of  the  Hindoos,  and  every  one  has  his  own 
plans  for  ellecting  them ;  but  if  we  could  for  an  instant  lay  aside  our  European  eyea. 
and  European  prejudices,  and  loole  at  the  Hindoos  with  some  degree  of  impartiality, 
we  should  oernaps  find  that  they  arc  nearly  our  equals  in  all  that  Is  good,  and  our 
inforiors  only  in  all  that  is  bad.  •  ' 

In  my  humble  opinion,  these  pec»plc  have  reached  the  degree  of  civilization  that  is 
consbtent  with  their  climate,  their  wants,  their  natural  dispositions,  and  physical 
constitution ;  and  in  foct,  in  education,  iu  manners,  in  accomplishments,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  social  duties,  1  believe  them  superior  to  some  European  nationa,  and 
scarcely  infiaior  to  any.^p.  155, 166. 

And  then  let  him  say  whether,  with  the  writer  of  these  letters^  whose 
jiMlgmeut  appears  to  be  *<  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  drtveo  with  die  wmd  and 
tossed,''  wo  shall  leave  these  benighted  natiooB  to  their  fate,  and  <<  etre  not 
that  they  perish ;"  or,  whether  we  shall  still  pray,  with  our  venerable  ohiirtb, 
for  **  mercy  upon  all  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics/'  and  testify  Uie 
sincerity  ot  our  prayers  by  cbeerfuUy  co-operating  in  the  blessed  work  of 
**  preparing  the  way  of  tlie  Lord,**  and  "  making  straight  in  the  desert  a 
highway  for  our  God."* 

II.  I  will  proceed,  under  the  next  head,  to  point  out  instances  of  income-^ 
quince:  hy  showing  that  the  facts  he  has  adduced,  do  not  justify  the  conclu« 
sions  at  which  lie  has  arrived. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  Abb^  Dubois  seems  to  ground  his  opinion,  with 
r^ard  to  the  impraetioability  of  oenvertin|  tlie  Hindoos,  chtetly  on  tlie  ^state 
ol  degradatkm  to  which  Christianity  has  been  reduced  in  these  btter  times" 
(n»  17).  But  does  not  the  Abb^  admit,  in  several  parts  of  the  volume;  that 
the  Missionaries  of  former  times  tlid  make  considerable  progress  (compara- 
tivelv  speaking,  at  least)  in  the  wojk  of.  conversion  ?.  And  may  we  not 
attribute  the  present  degraded  state  of  Christianity  in  India,  therefore,  varify^ 
to  the  present  state  of  the  European  missions,  some  of  which,hy  reason  (as  he 
observes)  of  tlie  late  *'  distracted  state  of  Einope,'*  are  from  the  want  of  newi 
ftiq>plies,  *<  threatened  witli  a  speedy  eitinclion;**  (p.  54.)  pariiy  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  lloman  Cathohc  Missionaries  have  *'  accommodated 


•  Isaiah,  xL  3. 
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thcimeltrcs*'  to  the  **  cross  minds  bf  the  Hhidoois/'  by  "  iDeumbering  the 
Catholic  worship  wi£  an  additional  superstructure  of  outward  sbow^ 
tmknown  in  £urope,  which,  tn  many  instanees^  does  not  difier  muoh 
from  that prevailmgamong  the  Gentiles^  and  which  i»  hr  from  proving  a  sub- 
ject of  edraeatloil  to  many  a  good  tod  sincere  Roman  Catholic  ;'^*  (p.  09— -712.) 
and  parity  to  '*  the  immond  and  irregular  conduct  of  many  Europeans  in 
evOTT  part  of  the  country''?  (p.  it.) 

Cn  the  injury  done  to  the  cause  of  Christittoity  by  the  conduct  of  those 
who  **  hold  the  truth  in  imrigfateoasneBs/'f  we  have,  indeed,  rodandioly 
evidence. in  almost  enfry  tiage  of  this  work.  **  I  have  been  many  times 
challenged.''  says  the  Abbe  in  one  place,  **  to  bear  testimony  oh  this  fact" 
(laA'e/ler  tki  lirifpewu  have  any  religion  whatever),  and  have  been  **  very 
seriously  asked  by  the  Hindoos,  wheSier  the  Farangy  (European)  acknow- 
lodged  and  worshipped  a  God."  (p.  B4>.)  Aad,  in  another  plaoe  I  find  the 
writer  expressing  htmself  in  the  following  numner : 

On  the  ^lole,  it  is  my  decided  opiiiioo»  that  as  longf  as  we  have  no  warmer  pro- 
moters of  the  cause  of  Cbristianity  than  the  existing  race  of  Europeans  of  aoy  nadon 
whatever,  we  caa  entertain  bat  very  foint  hopes  of  Christiaoity  gaining  grooad  in 
Ind^.  Ab  long  as  a  native  Christian,  who  happens  to  fiUi  in  the  way  of  an  Eoropean, 
shall  Rafter  having  been  sorv^red  with  a  stem  and  scomfol  countenance)  be  wel- 
comed \tv  him. with  this  insulting  reproach,  "  Why  hast  thon  forsaken  the  retigiou  of 
thy  forefathers  to  embrace  a  foreign  worship  ?  *'  so  long  as  the  name  of  a  native 
Christian  and  a  rogue  shall  sound  as  synonymous  in  the  ears  of  a  prejudiced  Eu- 
ropean ;  so  long  as  the  deluded  victims  who  devote  themsehts  to  the  most  arduous 
of  all  professions,  forego  all  worldly  prospects  in  life,  and  sacrifice  their  repose,  their 
health,  «id  their  lives,- for  the  puipose  of  imparting  to  their  fellow-creatures  (what 
they  consider  as  the  most  valuaole  of  all  blessings,)  the  knowledge  of  the  only  one 
true  God.  and  of  the  worship  due  to  him  by  all  ms  creatures,  shall  be  branded  with 
tlie  appellation  of  fanaticB,  icHots,  and  other  like  opprobrious  epithets ;  so  long  as  the 
Hindoos  shall  hear  the  Europeans  themselves,  making  in  several  iiistauces  their  own 
religion,  and  its  sacred  records,  the  subject  of  their  paltry  sarcasms  and  railleries,; 
so  long  as  the  nsHves  sUaU  behold  the  precepts  and  morals  of  that  Holy  religion 
o^/enly  i^lated  without  shame  or  scruple  by  those  who  were  educated  in  its  bosom; 
in  short,  so  long  as  the  Christian  reugidn  shall  have  to  struggle  with  so  many  d<H 
mestic  and  foreign  obstacles,  it  would,  in  my  humble  opinion^  be  prtect  nonsense 
to.  flatter  ourselves  with  the  hope  of  its  ever  gaining,  any  solid  footrag  in  the  coon* 
try.— p.  120, 12i.        ,  . 

Nowy  although  itis  evident,  that  these  oligeGtions  are  levelled)  not  against 
our  osost  holy  r^igion,  but  against  those  who  do  not  '<  walk  worthy  of^  the 
vocatioa  wherewidi  they  are  called,**!  and  that  to  make  Cht'utianity  respon- 
sible for  tlie  evils  whkh  pn^tfed  ChristianB  have  occasioned,  would  be  to  fall 
into  the  error  noticed  by  Paley,§  of  charging  Christianity  with  many  conse- 
quences for  which  it  is  not  responsible ;  yet  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask  my  fel- 
low-countrymen m  India,  whether  they  acknowledge  the  above  portrait  to  be 
correct ;  and,  if  so,  whether  they  reflect  that  proportioned  to  the  importance 
of  our  empire  in  the  East,  is  its  awful  responsioility  ?  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
to  I  hem,  m  the  admirable  words  of  a  living  writer ;  ||  "If  ever  the  worship  oif 
fislse  deities  is  to  fall  by  the  in&trumentaUty  of  human  efforts,  the  whole  ar- 
mour of  the  true  God  must  openfy  be  worn  by  those  who  profess  to  call  upon 
his  jiame.  Let  the  ChrisUan  religkm  i^pear  in  the  East^  with  a  miki  and 
tutelaiy  aspect,  the  guardian  and  benefactress  of  millions.    But  while  she  is 

•  Rom.  i.  18.  t  Eph.  iv.  U      r 

X  In  p.  fi9  the  Abb6  says,  **  Their  processions  in  the  streets,  always  performed  in 
the  nigltVtime,  have  indeed  been  to  me  at  all  times  a  subject  of  shame."  He  then 
goes  on  to  describe  the  pageantry  of  these  processions  {  and  he  adds,  iu  p.  72,  ths^ 
*'  all  tWs  pageantry  is  at  present  beheld  with  indifference  by  the  Hindoos  ;^  and  that 
*^  the  httercsu  of -the  Chiistiao  religion  have  not  been  improved  by  what  tome  map  be 
disposed  to  term  mere  priestcraft  ** 

§  Evidences  of  Christlaoitx,  Part  III.  chu>.  7. 
N  Rev.CiW.LeBas.   Sermons  delivered  <wfly  hi  the  Chapel  of  the  Es^t  India 
College.  Murray,  V^, 
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totttering  bkesiiigs  faf  and  Wide  arottnd  bet,  kt  it  not  be  suspected  that  the 
has  lost  the  veoeration  and  allegiance  of  ber  own  children.  While  she  ii 
labouring  to  diffuse  the  light  of  civilization  and  knowledge  over  that  gigantie 
empire,  let  it  not  be  supii^sed  that  her  celestial  origin  and  office  YuSr^  beoi 
forgotten/'  I  may  be  allowed  to  remind  them  of  the  tremendous  petil  M 
which  tbe^presumcy  hy  their  whole  life  apd  cunversationrto  deprive  eat 
blessed  religion  of  all  her  ^*  form  and  comeliness,"  and  make  ber  *<  despised 
and  rqiected  of  men.*'  I  mav  l)e  allowed  to  say  to  them ;  *'  If,  instead  of 
being,  that  which  you  should  d^em  not  less  your  privilege  than  y^or  dmgr 
to  be,  <  the  light  of  ihe  world,'  you  suffer  the  <  lights  that  ia  in  you  to  bt 
*  darkness,'  consider  '  hom^reM  n  that  darkwtu^  *' 

ft.  To  give  another  instance  of  inconclusive  reasoning:  the  Abbe  Dubois 
assumes  Uiat,  inasmuch  as  **  almoft  uninUUigihle  kvtuMiont  of  our  saered 
books  into  the  several  idioms  of  the  country,"  (pege  149)  have  not  been  pKfr> 
ductive  of  any  good  effect  the  time  of  conversion  nas  passed  away,  and  that 
to  '<  translate  and  circulate  among  the  Hindoos  as  many  Bibles  as  we  please, 
%n  every  thape  and  in  every  ttykp*  gp«  4fi)  will  not  be  of  any  ^vail.    So  again : 

Ask  the  Bi^itist  Mlsslonartes  at  Senunpore  whether  ttiej  hUve  resUy  the  weO- 
founded  hope  that  their  iodefhtkable  labours  in  eudeavouring  to  get  the  hofy  serif- 
tures  translated  into  all  the  ioloms  of  India  will  increase  their  successes  ?  Ask 
them  whether  those  extremely  incorrect  versions,  slreadj  obtained  at  an  Immense 
expense,  have  produced  the  siucere  conversion  of  &  single  pagan  >  j\nd  1  am  per- 
suaded, that  if  they  are  asked  an  answer  upon  their  honour  and  consdeace,  they  wIQ 
all  reply  In  the  negatire.—p.  2$, 

Kow  to  me  it  appears  that  these  two  CHiestioAs  admit  of  very  di£&:rent 
linswers ;  and  that  a  negative  to  the  secona  question  would  stiu  leave  the 
Missionaries  at  liberty  to  reserve  their  answer  to  the  fatt^  until  the  exp^ 
riment  of  ciroulatinff  p,  close  and  accurate  version  (a  pcunt  to  wlueh  I  mXL  re- 
vert before  I  conclude)  shall  actually  have  been  made. 

S.  To  specify  another  instance  in  which  the  writer  of  these  letters  has 
made  an  inference  not  altogether  warranted  by  the  facts  he  has  detsiled :  he 
•seems  to  consider  the  cause  of  Christiani^  in  India  to  be  utterly  hoMless» 
^Mcause,  m  the  year  1784,  when  llppoo  Sultan  ordeied  all  ttM  mitive 
Christians  in  Mysore  to  undergo  the  rite  of  circumcision,  «  not  a  slf^gje  in- 
dividual ameng  so  many  thouMmds  had  ooorage  enough  to  confess  bis  iuth 
under  this  trying  drcumstance,  and  become  a  martyr  to  his  relinon.'^  (p.  74) 
"^  WiU  this  be  believed  (says  the  Abb6)  in  the  Christian  worldr  Had  tins 
fact  stood  alone,  we  might  well  have  been  staggered  at  the  sad  redlal ;  bat 
whan  I  read,  in  other  parts  of  his  letters,  Sat  ^  the  greater,  by  fiir  the 
greater  number  [of  Native  Christians]  eshibit  nothing  but  a  vain  phanfeon, 
an  empty  shade  of  Christianity"  (p.  63) ;  that  **  the  religion  of  aU  oonsno 
in  little  moie  than  a  few  outwud  |>ractices,  and  the  occasional  recital  of  seme 
ibrms  of  pn^er,  accompanied,  it  is  true,  with  many  external  grimaceay  but 
without  any  inward  or  practical  spirit  of  religion"  (p.  66) ;  that  **  their  pvo- 
eessioas"  (as  1  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark)  <<  have  been  to  hina  at  all 
times  a  sul^Jeot  of  shame*'  (p»  69);  and  that  among  the  converts  ma^ei  bgr 
the  Abb^  during  the  period  of  his  reskience  in  India,  *'  those  who  have  cosi- 
tinued  Christians  are  the  very  wc^st  among  his  dock"  (n.  135)  i  I  muit 
frankly  confess  that  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  was  not  to  be  looked  for  among 
the  persons  he  describes,  and  that  the  melancholy  fact  here  recorded  proves, 
(if  sueh  proof  were  wanting^  indeed,)  ^at  conversion,  eendmeted  wfon  the 
prme^the  ha»  described,  could  tenninate  in  nothmg  but  an  **  tmptr  shade 
of  Christianity." 

nx.  Under  my  next  head  I  have  noted  down  several  positions,  wfaicfa,  to 
say  the  least  of  them,  seem  liahU  to  he  aut$iitmed;  but  as  mv  letter  i^  extendi 
ing  itself  beyond  the  limits  whioh*  I  Mden^^aaUy  prescribed  t» wyaelfi  I 
must  endeavour  to  \»  concise. 
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Qoatttry,  ii  U  nndoubtedlf  the  (Roman)  ui^lk  mode  of  worsmb,  whose  exteroal 
pomp  and  show  appear  lo  well  suited  to  the  genius  and  dispositions  or  the  native8.-*-23« 

Bo  not  the  statements  eontained  in  these  letters  (to  some  of  which  f  have 
had  oeeasion  to  adTert)  respecting  the  methods  employed  by  the  Roman 
Gatholic  Missionaries,  lead  to  a  very  different  oonclusion ;  and  may*  we  not 
infir,  from  the  ill  success  of  those  methods,  that  (to  use  the  Abba's  own 
words,)  ^  the  interests  of  the  Christian  religion^  are  not  lilcelv  to  be  ^<  im- 
plied by  what  some  may  be  disposed  to  term  mere  priest-Oran''  ? 

2.  The  line  of  separation  between  us  and  the  Brahmins  is  drawn,  and  the  barrier 
impassable ;  there  is  no  opening  to  argument  or  persuasion  :  our  opponents  are  strictly 
Imimd  by  their  relinons  and  cml  statutes  to  shmi,  to  scorn,  and  nate  us.  They  are 
dbUged  tO'  do  80  from  a  sense  of  dnW«  To  liflten  to  U8  woidd  be  in  tbeta  a  crime, 
and  the  greatest  of  all  dSagraoss.^p.  iOl. 

'  T  would  here  observe  that,  according  to  the  writer's  own  statement,  "  to 
UtUn  to  vs*^  could  be  no  crime  or  disgrace,  since  he  admits,  in  p.  15,  th^t  a 
great  many  Hindoos,  '♦  of  every  casie^  are  **  fond  of  discoursing  upon  reli- 

C"  with  us.  But  the  truth  is,  that  with  regard  to  the  great  bo^  of  itcular 
imins,  the  remark  quoted  from  p.  101  is  wholly  inapplicable :  and  may  it 
not  be  justly  inferred,  from  the  instance  of  the  learned  brahmin,  Ram  Mohun 
H  y,  (an  instance  which,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  docs  not  by  any  means 
i^tam  alone)  that  whatever  may  be  the  letter  of  the  B'mdoo  statutes,  civil  or 
religious,  now  in  oferution^  the  <<  barrier^  spoken  of  above  is  not,  im  jio'mt  if 
fact,  altogether  **  uiipassable  "? 

3.  TlieM  are,  I  suppose.  In  Cakotta,  many  hundred  natives  of  aU  casSes,  wbe  oaa 
iMd.  write,  and  spdik  English  well;  among  them,  I  am  persuaded*  that  you  wQI 

'  not  be  able  to  find  ten  independent  individuals  who  are  ever  seen  vrith  an  English 
boi^  of  ideoce  hi  their  hands.— p.  167. 

This  ofuiieiB  may  be,  and  very  probably  is,  perfectly  oorreot;  qnd  yet  I 
cannot  see  how  the  bare  statement  of  what  ha$  or  what  has  not  beQn  done, 
mtkout  the  aid  of  schools,  shall  authorize  any  conclusion  either/or  or  Mgaimt 
what  nmy  be  done,  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  school  system  which  hai 
lately  been  introduce. 

4.  Many  other  questionable  positions  are  entered  in  the  list  now  Iving 
before  me ;  but  as  some  of  them  are  comparatively  unimportant,  I  will  resbicl 
mjself  to  such  as  appear  to  involve  doubtful,  if  not  erroneousi  interpretatiooa 
of  Scripture. 

The  Divine  Founder  of  our  religion  has,  it  is  true,  announced  that  his  Gospel 
ihoukt  be  preached  aii  over  the  world,  but,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he  has  never 
aflhrmed  that  it  should  be  heard,  believed,  and  embraced  by  all  nations.— p.  43. 

Christ  (hs  I  mendoned  in  another  letter}  has>  it  is  true,  proml^  that  **  the  <2oe» 
pel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  pohlished  in  all  the  worid,  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations, 
and  then  shall  ^  end  come/'  His  sacred  pledge,  in  this  respect,  has  been  fulfilled,^ 
or  is  still  fulfilling,  but,  at  the  same  time,  has  he  told  any  one  that  all  nations.  Of 
even  the  majority  of  them,  should  be  brought  under  the  yoke  of  the  Gospel  ?— p.  108. 

Not  to  men^n  u\  thb  place,  the  long  and  luminous  train  of  prophecy^  ex<- 
tending  from  Genesis  to  the  Revelation,  which  directs  the  eye  of  faith  to  the 
glorious  period  when  "  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  tlie  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,"*  I  would  ask  the  writer  of  these  letters, 
how  he  interi»«ts  the  apoatolie  oonHuisaion  given  by  our  blessed  Saviour, 
before  he  ascended  to  take  his  seat  in  glor^>  on  the  rijght  hand  of  his 
Father:  ^  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations^  (or,  as  it  is  more  strictly 
rendered  in  the  macgin  of  our  Bngliah  Bible,  ^  ntake  diaoipke  or  Chrittiam  of 
eM  natioiif  ,^  baptiiing  then  m  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  :''t  a  commission,  the  perpe^iu/y,  and,  may  we  not  add^  the 
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utiimate  efficM^f  of  whkhy  may  be  inferred  from  this  gracious  assuraccesi^ 
joined  by  Him,  to  whom  all  power  is  given  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  <<  And 
lOy  I  am  with  you  alway^  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 
.  Inf  support  of  the  above  pdntton,  the  Abb6  cites  part  of  U^  10th  chapter.  0^ 
$t.  MatSew  (p.  44-5),  together  with  the  parallel  passages  from  St.  Mart^  aM 
St.  Luke,  forgetting  that  the  instructions  there  recited  relate  to  the  Jurst,  mis- 
sion of  the  apostles,  whom,  up(m  Uus  occasion,  Jesus  expressly  commanded, 
saymg,  '*  Gonot  kUo  the  ^^  of  the  Gentiles^  but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  houise  of  JsraeL''  *  tK^  writer  of  these  Letters  should  have  refenoed 
us.rather  to  the  S4th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  and  to  the  parallel.  pa«»g;cs 
in  .the  other  Evangelists;  and  have  left  us  to  judge  whether  any  thing 
in  these  passages,  or  in  the  apostolic  commission  recorded  by  St.  Matthew 
god  St.  Mark,  can  be  construed  into  a  "  recommendation''  (as  he  terms 
it^  D.44, 45.)  to  the  disciples  of  Christ, "  quietly  to  quit  places  and  countries 
ill  qmo«ed  to  bear  die  truth;  and  to  leave  these  people  m  their  haninew  of 
heart*' 

Aeain:  the  Abb6  Dubois  cites  the  language  employed  b^'  St.  Paul,  in  the 
9th  chapter  of  hb  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  respecting  the  Divine  Sovereignty, 
as  an  argument  for  our  suffering  the  Hindoos  to  remain  *'  immersed  in  the 
deepest  darkness  of  the  most  extravagant  idolatry.''  (p.  43.)  The  occasion  does 
not  permit  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  sublime  doctrine  treated  of  in  diis  drap- 
ter;  but  the  Abb6  must  surely  be  aware  that  the  apostle  is  here  treating  of 
the  rejection  of  the  Jewi,  as  having  a  close  and  necessaiy  connexion  with  the 
callmg  of  the  Gentiles^  which  is  the  greatsubject  of  the  EpisUe ;  and  that  the 
scope  of  the  chapter  is  to  prove  that  the  Jews  are  rejected,  and  the  Gentiiet 
called^  without  iany  imp^acntnelat  of  the  Divine  pMBrfections.  Let  the  Abb6 
Dubois  view  the  passages  as  quoted  by  him  in  this  light ;  and  then  let  him 
say,  how  his  case  is  to  be  supported  by  a  reference  to  a  part  of  Scripture  which 
declares  the  accomplishment  of  prophecy,  in  the  present  rejection  of  God's  Ja- 
voured  and  peculiar  people,  and  in  the  *'  calling  them  his  people  which  were 
not  his  people,  and  her  beloved  which  was  fM><  oeloved." 

Of  a  like  tendency  with  the  above  is  the  opinion,  to  which  1  had  occauon 
to  adyert,  upder  the  first  head,  that  the  natives  of  India  are  ^  lying  under 
an  anathema,"  like  tlie  worshippers  of  Moloch  and  Baalpeor,  and  the 
Canaanites  of  old,  who  were  *'  doomed  to  a  general  and  total  destructbrv** 
({>.  Ill,  12.)  Does  the  Abb6  Dubois,  I  would  ask,  possess  any  means  of  in- 
stituting a  comparison  which  shall  warrant  such  a  conclusion  as  this?  Does 
he  find  any  reservation  whatever  in  the  terms  of  the  systolic  commission, 
for  ''  going;  and  teaching  all  nations?**  And  does  he  not,  in  expressitig  the 
above  opimon,  expose  himself  to  the  severe  rebuke  with  which  our  blessed 
Lord  silenced  the  demand  for  <<  fire  from  heaven,''  upon  the  village  of  the 
Samaritans,  saying,  '^Ye^know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of  *^?f 
•  IV.  I  have  marked,  under  the  last  head,  such  pfissages  as  appear  to  furnish 
valuahle  hints  for  the  guidance  of  all  those  who  are  desirous  of  co-operating 
in  the  glorious  work  of  <<  rolling  away  that  wetgh^  stone,  which  seems  to 
confine  and  shut  down  a  whole  people  in  idolatry  and  superstition ;  in  order 
that  firom  their  8epul<^ral  abyss  of  moral  and  si>iritual  degradation,  they  may 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  hearing  they  may  live !"  | 

In  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  dose  and  accurate  version  of  the 
Bible,  in  the  diflerent  languages  of  India,  the  Abb6  Dubois  declares  it  to  be 
his  belief,  that  the  undertaking  *^  tobe  iairlv  and  properly  executed,  would 
occupy,  for  half  a  century*  all  w  learned  to  be  found  in  India:'*  aud  be  then 
goes  on  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  autliorized  English  version  was 
made,  and  the  time  which  was  required  for  its  completion,  (p.  35,0.)  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  Abb6  has  made  an  exaggerated  statement,  both  of 

«Matt.z.5,6.  t  Ukeiz*54,56. 

I  Rev.  Dai^l  Wilson's  Sermon  on  the  t)e»fh  of  Mr,  Grant,  1823, 
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the  defects  of  the  present  translntions,  and  of  the  difficulties  to  be  conquered, 
before  we  can  hope  to  possess  close  and  accurate  versions  of  the  Bible,  m  the 
Tftrious  languages  of  India;  But  I  am  (]uite  aware,  that  very  low  and  inao- 
cunte  versions  have  gone  abroad,  particidarly  in  those  indigenous  dialects, 
which  differ  most  widely  from  the  Hebrew  idiom ;  and  I  entirely  agree  with 
^e  writer  of  these  Letters,  as  to  the  mischief  which  such  versions  must  have 
occasioned.  Considering,  indeed,  the  vast  importance  of  ensuring  faithful 
versions  of  the  Scriptures,  is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  o\ir  Governments  in 
India  should  listen  to  the  encoura<^ing  voice,  H'hich  may  be  said  to  have  is- 
snedTrom  the  British  Legtdatnre,  in  1813  ;  and  that  they  should  endeavour, 
htk  communication  with  the  ecdestastioal  authorities,  to  devise  such  means  as 
may  be  worthy  of  the  representatives  of  a  Christian  country,  for  enabling  the 
nations  of  India  to  **  hear  In  their  own  tongues,  wherein  th^  were  bom,  the 
wonderful  works  of  Cod*?* 

2.  SomepersoiMBeeaitobeof  opiuioD,  tluit  should  (he  civil  |(ovemment  of  the  ooniitrv 

£Ve  proper  support  and  encouragement  to  the  Christian  religion,  it  might  be  relcuea 
om  the  state  of  contempt  and  oegradation  into  which  it  has  fiUien,  and  prosper.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  this  might  have  been  the  case  informer  times ;  but  under  existing 
drcomstanccs,  when  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos  against  it  bare  reached  so  great  a 
llrit^t,  I  question  whether  all  practicable  support  on  the  part  of  government  coukL 
materially  advance  its  interests,  and  whether  such  an  interference  would  not.rather 
prove  detrimental  to  it,  by  increaiting  the  jealousy  and  distrust  of  the  uadves.— 47, 48. 

In  this  passage,  the  writer  of  the  Letters  again  declares  an  opinion  (oAcn 
repeated  by  hihi),  that  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  India  has  been  retarded 
by  the  "  immoral  and  irrcgiilar  conduct"  of  many  Europeans.  Some  passages 
ti)  this  effect  have  been  noticed  already.  In  another  place  (p.  12),  it  is  said,- 
that  ^*  Christianity  became  more  and  more  an  object  of  contempt  and  aver- 
sion, in  proportion  as  the  European  manners  became  better  known  to  the  Hin- 
doos:''  alid,  in  another,  I  find  the  folloiving  remarkable  testimony  to  the 
existence  of  the  prejudices  above  mentioned^ — 

When  the  arguments  of  my  opponents  in  vindication  of  their  own  reli^on  are  ex- 
hausted,'and  tfcey  have  nothing  more  to  say,  they  rarely  fail  to  conclude  and  sum  up 
tbeir  reasoning  by  this  solemn  and,  in  tbeir  mind,  unanswerable  appeal,  exclaiming 
with  much  exultation  and  emphasis,  *'  After  all,  your  religion  is  tne  religion  of  the 
Faratigg  ;**  renraining,  however,  from  a  feeling  of  respect,  or  perhaps  from  motives 
of  prudence,  from  addhig.  in  my  presence,  the  second  part  of  this  forcible  sentence, 
VIZ.  <<  and  all  that  comes  from  so  unpure  a  source  must  be  radically  bad."— p.  15, 16. 

In  again  adverting  to  this  mournful  delineation  of  the  lives  of  multitudes, 
who,  prafessirig  and  calling  themselves  Christians,  have  *<  cast''  their  God 
<<  behind  tlieir  back,''t  my  6bject  is  again  to  remind  my  ooimtrymen  in 
India  of  the  peculiar  responsibility  which  attaches  itself  to  their  situation,  and 
to  take  occasion  to  repeat  to  them,  from  the  primary  charge  of  the  late  Bishop 
of  Calcutta,  the  following  just  observation,  viz.  that  **  a  $trict  attention  to  Dhine 
Ordinances  and  to  Ckrittian  duties  among  oursehet^*  is  one  of  the  means  by. 
whid),  under  the  Divine  blessing,  the  Church  in  India,  now  in  its  infant 
state,  **  may  receive  gradual,  yet  contitiual  accessions  of  strength ;  and  may 
ulumately,  in  the  unseen  methods  of  Providence,  be  mstrumental  in  dis- 
pensing knowledge  and  consolation  to  millions  who  are  yet  witliout  its  pale.** 

The  other  means  noticed  by  Bishop  Middleton,  in  the  charge  above  re- 
ferred to,  are  **  the  general  dissemination  of  knowledee,''  and  *<  a  foithful  and 
affecrionate  exhibition  of  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ;*'  for  both  of  wh^h 
objects  provteion  has  been  made  by  the  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  in 
1813,  for  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter.! 

3,  To  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  important  consequences  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  flow  from  the  "  general  dissemination  of  knowledge,"  the  Abbe 

•  Acts  ii.  8.  t  I  Kings  xiv,  9. 

X  53  Geo.  111.  cap.  155,  s.43, 49—54. 
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fit  IncontiUmuskt  0/  ike  Abbe  Ihtbots 

Jkikm  «ihttilti<  to  u*  the  fbUowing  •uikkig  plcHim  of  tW  d^gnuM^ooditioa 
^tbe  great  nuus  of  the  people  in  India. 

The  Hindoo  is  forbidden  byhb  institutioniB  to  lay  my  claim  whatever  toother  sacred 
er  moAtae  science,  or  to  iaternieddle  In  an/ way  with  the  one  or  the  other.  Hisr^- 
gbus  leaders  have  ei^Boaed,  aa  their  absolate  and  ezdasive  inheritance,  aU  that  b 
Whided  wkhia  the  term  ^cintce^  fearing  lest  H  aa  aooess,  even  to  pro&ne  sdcnce. 
were  given  to  the  other  tribes,  this,  by  causing  them  to  exert  their  own  reason  and 
jQdgment,  ^uld  IcAd  them  to  discover  the  heap  of  reli^ous  absurdities  and  esua- 
tagandes  imposed  upon  their  credulity  by  an  interested  pnestliood.— p.  iK). 

Can  w«  require  any  stronger  testimony  tlian  this  to  the  wisdom  of  oar 
LegMhttorey  in  making  <^  provision  for  8clu>o|8y  public  leduresy  and  other 
literary  institutions,  for  the  t)enefit  of  the  nadves  of  India*'  ?  Or,  can  w«i^ 
after  this,  h^tate  to  consider  tiie  anxiety  which  is  said  to  prevail  in  Itidia  for 
the  acquisition  of  English  literature,  as  a  circumstance  <»  peculiar  impor* 
tance?'  On  thb  subject^I  consider  the  following  remarks  quite  unanswer- 
able :— *<^  It  has  been  urged  as  a  reproach  to  Cbnstianitv  (^in  India),  that  its 
converts  are  chiefly  of  the  lowest  conditbn ;  but  the  eatabUshment  of  scboob 
for  the  promotion  of  English  literature,  would  soon  do  away  even  tlie  excuse 
of  this  disingenuous  and  unfriendly  charge.  There  is  no  doubt  that  children 
of  the  highest  castes  would  be  clad  to  attend  them ;  and  can  it  be  believed 
that  their  IkmiiiariQr  with  the  Englbh  language  and  with  European  litera- 
ture, would  leave  their  minds  in  the  fetters  of  superstition  and  the  darkness 
of  heathenism  ?  It  is  by  the  confinement  of  the  intelleei  that  idolatry  main- 
lams  ittfiway*  If  weopen  to  them  oar  fieUs  of  scieivre,— ^f  we  lead  them  lo 
our  tohoolt  of  phikMophy,-«-4f  we  travel  with  them  in  our  variegated  walks 
pf  momls  and  of  caate,  thej  will,  in  due  ttnM,  find  their  way  to  our  temples. 
Hib  influence  of  the  Christian  relidon  on  the  higher  orders,  will  be  fek 
through  all  tht  inferkir  classes  of  ttie  population^  The  oircidation  of  the 
Serip&res,  and  the  labours  of  missionaries,  will  come  poweriully  in  aid  of  this 
progressive  imorovement;  and  superstitkm  wiU  be  efieetually  assailed  in  aU 
her  strong  holds."* 

*  4.  For  ^  a  foitfafiil  and  affectionate  exhibition  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Christ  Jesus*'  (the  third  method  noticed  by  Bishop  Middleton  for  extending 
ibB  bounds  of  the  visible  church,)  the  Lmslaturc  provided  by  intioduoing 
clauses  into  the  Act  above-mentkmed,  for  me  maintenance  and  support  of  a 
Gfaureh  Eetablishment  hi  the  Bri^sh  Territories  in  India;  and  since  the 
period  of  ihh  enactment  various  religknis  institutions  ha^  been  formed  at 
dM  sevend  Prestdeocies,  wkksh  seem  cakaiktad  to  promote  and  toadoiathe 
Chdstian  cause. 

In  oonnfexioa  with  thia,  I  will  quote,  at  length,  one  more  passage  fcom  the 
Letters  before  hm.  It  oontaint  the  writer's  statementof  the  manner  in  whii^ 
the  earliest  Missionariet,  who  made  their  appearance  in  India,  more  tfaMU 
three  hundred  years  ago,  ^'  gained  some  croimd,  and  got  a  hearing  ;*'  aad  k 
seems,  in  its  general  outline,  worthy  of  tne  attention  oif  all  whode^  t»oo-> 
operate  in  the  meroifal  porpioaea  of  Providence,  and  to  hasten  the  oomiog  of 
that  day  when  «« the  ^aithshaU  be  filled  with  the  kaowiedge  of  thagfoiy  of 
the  Lord,  «a  the ^watsrt cover  the  6eai*'t 

After  havinir  made  a  certain  number  of  prosehtn,  they  select^  the  best-disposed, 
9fiA  most  intelligent  among  them,  and  estsblisbed  schools  Am-  Ibe  forming  or  eate- 
dMsts,  or  native  relief ous  teachers.  The  ndsstonarles  saperiatsaded  attd  diveeted 
tbosesdwobofcateousts.'aBdfluideitthehrprhiripal  study  to  fire  themanodeca- 
tion  salted  to  thehr  iataided  profisskm.  The 7,  la  conse^ienoe,  oompoied  several 
rrfigkNis  tracts  explanatorv  ot'  the  Creed  and  of  the  Ten  Commandments ;  whilst 
other  nracts  wm  aUo  written  containing  some  phiin  and  short  proofs  of  the  exist- 
Ace  Of  the  only  true  Ood,  an  explanation  of  his  divine  attributes,  and  h  iemtatioB 


^  Thirteenth  Anniversary  Sermon  before  the  Church  Missionary  Sodety,by  the  Rev. 
WiUicBi  FtaltrTj  1815. 
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qoidii^  with  these  matters,  they  wem  taken  into  the  smioe  (    . ^ 

md  taught  the  manner  of  introduciiiff  tbemselveii  by  gtxx!  manners  among  the  natitey.' 

These  natire  catechhts  hirrodnced  theasct?es  easily  every  where ;  into  tiie  mar- 
kp«  tad  other  places  of  pabHc  resort;  into  private  houses  and  elsewhere ;  as  physi* 
dans*  merchants,  and  under  other  denominations,  without  ezdiing  any  distrust.  In 
their  fi^  intercourse  whh  the  world,  they  were  tauf^t  by  their  empioyers  oexter- 
ooslfto  ptotoke  dkenssion  upon  re!^^;  and  so  to  manage  sncb  iflspiites,  as  thai 
in  midikig  a  displwy  of  thefar  own  karahig  thcjr  should  hi  no  way  eicile  wspicionte 
When  they  peiceivcit  that  they  wcrv  fisiened  to  wilbont  <fisa|^^rohation|  they  re- 
turned, and  c<»tinned  their  diacusaonS|  without  any  pretensions  to  superior  Inform 
mation.  When  they  saw  that  they  Iiaa  made  an  impression  on  any  one  of  their 
hearers,  they  prendied  upon  him  to  accompany  them  to  tlie  missionary,  who  ftnisbcd 
tiiewMV. 

Such  was  the  manner  of  prooeedhig  of  the  first  misfdonaries^  and  tlie  way  by  wfaldi 
tliey  gained  some  ground  in  this  country  in  better  times.  Those  scliools  for  forming 
flood  catecliistB  were  the  only  ones  established  by  the  missionaries,  and  under  their 
unmetBate  superintendence.  They  continued,  without  iutcnruption,  to  a  late  period, 
and  were  Aruilly  suppressed  about  fifty  years  ago ;  nearly  at  the  period  when  the 
European  intasioiift  taking  place  rendered  (as  I  have  mnarked  in  anoflier  letter)  tbo 
ChrMian  leliguni  a»  object  of  unirersal  opprobrhm  all  over  the  conntiy  y  and  no 
means  whatever  remamed  of  getting  ft-om  the  nagans  a  further  hearii^  on  the  sub- 
ject, either  through  native  catechists  or  otherwise.— p.  131—3. 

The  Abb6  Dulx^is  indirectly  admits  in  this,  as  in  many  other  similar  pas- 
sives, that  the  thief  obstructioi^  to  the  fwogress  of  Christianity,  remains  not 
with  the  Hindoos,  but  with  us.  Let  this  reproach  be  wippd  away.  Let  the 
nations  of  India  see  tiiatthe  Mune  sjAem,  mwte  iaflueoce  secures  to  them  a 
just  and  merciful  Government,  ruica  in  the  hearts  of  all  concerned  in  its 
administration.  Let  tliem  perceive  that  the  same  principles  which  are  at 
work  for  their  prosperity,  promote,  with  a  sovereign  efhcacy,  the  personal 
holiness  of  their  hraefactors:  Let  it  he  seen  that  the  only  weapon  in  the 
Christian  panoply  fs  a  weapon  of  ethereal  temper,  **  the  sword  of  the  spirit 
which  is  the  word  of  G^;*^*  sod  then,  tf  any  among  us,  viewing 
only  the  strong  holds  of  error  and  snpentition,  shall  be  te«i|>ted  to  ex- 
claim, **  Alas !  now  shall  we  do.?*'  kt.  tnom  senwcnber  ia  ^i^ose  strength 
it  is  that  they  gird  thonsthws  to  the  spiritual  contest,  ana  let  them  trea- 
sure up  the  answer  of  the  Prophet,  <^  Fear  not;  for  they  that  be  with 
us  are  more  than  they  that  he  with  them.'^f  It  was  this  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian courage  wbi<^  sustaitted  the  vvnerahle  Miwirts;  aad  it  was  a  kindred 
spirit  which  seemed  to  aniinatfr  the  presant  Bistoopof  ladia  when  on  the  eve 
of  departure  f)rom  hb  Mtive  knd.  I  mm  piieent  wbea  be  hade  adieu  to 
the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Kiiowledg0,  and  I  shall  A9ft  easily  forget 
that  ray  of  hope  which  seeined  ta  gild  his  couniflDance  as  he  uttered  Uie 
words  with  which  I  shaU  conelude  my  present  communication :  "  What 
woukl  have  been  the  feelings  of  SchwartK  C  clarum  et  venerabil^  nomen  Gen- 
tibus,')  whom  even  the  Heathen,  whom  he  failed  to  convince,  looked  up  to  as 
something  more  than  mortal;  what  would  have  been  his  feelings,  had  he 
lived  to  witness  .Christiamty  in  India  cstahlished  tinder  the  protection  of  the 
ruHng  power,  by  whom  fbur-iifths  of  that  vast  continent  is  heI4  in  willing 
subjection?  What,  if  h^  had  seen  her  adorned  and  strength<»ed  by  that 
primitive  and  regular  fotm  of  government  which  is  so  essential  to  her  re- 
ception and  stal^ity  amo^gi  a  race  like  our  Sasterq  fellow.stibjecjts  I  What 
fori^ds,  I  ask,  tliat,  when  m  one  century  our  '  little  one  is  become  a  thou- 
sand,' J  in  a  century  more  that  kicipiMt  desertion  of  the  idol  shrines, 
to  which  the  learned  Prelate^  se  eloqueoliy  alhidcd,  maybave  become 
total,  and  he  succeeded  by  a  Tesort  of  att  fwcs  aad  ages  le  the  altars  of 
the  Most  High;  sothajti^pwochiaiclcrgy  way  prosecute  the  woA which  the 
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missionary  has  begun,  and  <  the  gleaning  of  the  grapes  of  Ephrairn'  may  be 
more  *  tlwtn  the  vintage  of  Abkaer' ?"  • 

I  am,  Sir>  your  obedient  Servant, 

Clericvs. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  heading  the  diird  and  last 
Cbarae  delivered  by  the  late  Bishop  Middlelon  to  the JClergyal:  Calcutta; 
and  I  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the. perusal  of  my  countf^vmen,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  the  course  of  this  charge,  the  great  work  of  conversMH 
is  viewed  in  all  its  bcarhigs;  ai^  interesting  statement  is  afforded  of  the 
Impedtiiients  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  India,  at  the  present  day,  com- 
pared with  those  which  were  opposed  to  the  earlier  Christian  teachers ;  and, 
in  considering  the  several  means  to  be  employed,  the  introduction  of  the 
English  language  as  a  medium  of  communication  with  the  natives,  is  stated 
to  be  the  grand  result  to  which  our  efforts  should  be  unceasingly  direoied. 
^  I'hc  first  teachers  of  Christianity  (observes  Bishop  Middleton)  had  a  great 
advantage  in  the  prevailing  use  of  the  Greek  tongue;  and  we.ought»  as 
much  as  possible,  to  disseminate  out  own,  with  a  view,  to  the  posseft&iua.of 
similar  faciUtips."  • 


FAREWBLL4 

While  joyoua  youth  and  hope  remain, 
I  ask  thee  not  to  think  of  me, 
Hiough  I  must  ever  be  the  same, 
Unchanged  in  mind,  in  soul  to  thee. 
,  While  round  thee  pleasure  weaves  her  chain, 
And  gay  thy  mom  of  life  appears ; 
Then  be  forgotten  e'ep  my  name, 
Though  far  from  thee  I  droop  in  tears. 

Fare  veil  I 

I  ask  thee  not  to  think  of  one, 
Who  eould  have  loved  tlirou^  joy  and  woe ; 
Whose  every  though  was  Ibin^  alone, 
WhoM  anient  love  thou  neW  canst  kiMw : 
Of  one,  whoaeonly  wish  had  been 
Through  life  to  soothe  thy  every  «are, 
With  thee  to  share  death's  parting  actene^— 
For,  oh  t  to  live  would  be  despair. 

Farewell! 

Should  fortune  fleet,  or  fiiends  decay, 
Widi  every  hope,  once  dear  to  thee ; 
.  Should  sorrow  cloud  thy  cheerless  way, 
Tlien  in  that  time,  remember  me. 
Till  then,  again  Farewell !  Farewell  f 
In  silence  I  will  wail  and  weq>. 
And.  not  one  sigh  my  grief  shall  teli^ 
Though  misery  mark  my  pallid  cheek  • 
Though  wastes  my  form  in  calm  despfdr. 
The  tale  unhreathed  shall  petiah  there. 
....  Farewell! 


•  Judges  y«l.i 
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FURTHXR   OPPRSSSIVB  TttKATBlXNT  OF  MR*  ARNOT 
IN   INDIA. 

.  It  U  from  no  desire  of  attaching  undue  importance  to  the  treatment 
of  thk  gentleman  as  an  agpent  of  our  own,  that  we  revert  to  this  subject ; 
but  palely  with  a  Yiew  to  expose,  the  mischievbas  tendency  of  those  des- 
podc  [Hinciples  on  which  the  treatment  of  the  individual  in  question  has 
been  d^ended.  There  are  some,  we  beliero,  who  think  we  mix  up  our 
private  concerns  too  much  with  our  public  writings,  and  that  we  have  our 
personal  interest  more  in  view  than  the  general  good.  If  this  were  the 
case^.  we  should  not  have  suffered  so  severely  in  India,  nor  have  been  now 
neduoed  t0;leU  ourstoiy  in  England.  But  the  unfortunate  fact  of  our 
being  the. victim  of  power,  can  surely  be  no. reason  why  the  facts  of  our 
ease  should  be  suppressed,  or  told  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave,  by  the 
omission  of  dates  and  names,  a  vagne  and  inoonclusive  story  of  wrongs, 
done  to  some  individual,  nobody  knows  whom,  aod  happening  nobody 
knows  when  or  where.  The  chief  claim  that  we  have  to  a.  hearing  by 
those  to  whom  we  address  ourselves,  is  the  circumstance  of  our  being 
specific  in  the  statement  of  what  we -write ;  but  unfortunately  for  us,  there 
was  no  separating  our  grievances  from  most  of  the  questions  that  we 
have  had  lately  to  bring  before  our  readers.  Our*  object  is  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  British  public  to  acts  of  mis^ovemmcnt  in  India,  merely 
CLS  acts  of  misgovemment,  and  not  because  they  relate  to  us  and  our 
interests  principally.  We  should  have  done  the  same,  whether  the  op- 
pressions complained  of  had  been  exercised  on  A,  B,  or  C.  But  it  is 
surely  better  to  give  these  grievances  in  detail,  rather  than  indulge  in  a 
Tain  tissue  of  declamations.  We  are  strongly  fortified  with  facts,  and 
tfates,  and  names,  and  all  that  can  give  an  assurance  of  authenticity  to 
what  we  say ;  .and  if  there  be  an  appearance  of  egotism  in  producing 
-them,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we 
pan  hope  to  convince  those  who  look  into  our  pages,  that  we  have  strong 
grounds  for  our  complaints*  We  haTe  no  desire  to  place  our  own  case 
prominently  before  the  English  pid)liQ,  except  for  the  purpose  of  exposing 
the  system  to  which  we  are  opposed ;  and  this,  not  so  much  hecause,  in- 
dividually, we  have  suffered  mm  its  baleful  influedce,  as  because  we 
desire  to  see  it  remedied  for  the. sake  of  the  millions  now  subject  to  its 
do^iiniony  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  other  victims  falling  a  sacri- 
fice io  its  destroying  operations.  The  only  value  of  knowledge  is  first 
to  use  it  for  our  own  honourable  advantage,  and  thea  to  promulgate  it 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  Possessing,  therefore,  as  we  do,  the  means 
of  infonning  our  fdlow  countrymen  at  home  of  many  atrocities  com- 
mitted abfoady  which  but  for  the  exertions  of  the  Press  in  England 
would  never  be  known  to  them  at  aU,  we  shall  use  these  means  to  promote 
the  end  we  have  in  view ;  and  if  our  readers  can  divest  themselves  as 
readily  of  all  personal  feeling  in  the  perusal,  as  we  shall  do  in  the  narra- 
tion of  the  details,  they  will  come  to  the  consideration  of  them  with  un- 
biassed and  impartial  judgments,  and  attach  no  more  importance  to  the 
names. that  appear*  than  it  they  h^  never  before  heard  them  mentioned. 
But  it  would  be  a  false  delicacy  indeed  to  omit  or  disguise  such  names 
^m  a  fear  of  the  imputation  of  egotism.  AVe  repeat,  it  is  not  because 
these  events  arc  personally  interesUng  to  hs  that  we*  dwell  upon  them; 
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it  is  because  they  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  all  who  dedre  to 
see  despotism  shorn  of  its  pdwer,  and  freedom  imd  jodfiee  take  the 
place  of  slavery  and  persecotioB.  We  have  now  no  exclusive  or  personal 
interest  in  the  emancipation  of  the  Press  in  India— none  in  Coloniaation 
-^none  in  the  abolition  of  human  sacrifices — none  in  the  generHl  fan- 
provement  of  the  country.  Bnt  these  are  great  questions  in  wkicli  wtf 
shall  never  cease  to  feci  as  sincere  and  intense  an  interest,  as  wbeft  we 
resided  in  the  country,  and  were  surrounded  by  the  thousand  associatk»H 
that  made  hourly  calls  on  Our  «eal  and  labour  for  their  promotion.  It'  is 
with  this  feeling,  and  this  alone,  for  the  benefit  of  others  rather  thaa  for 
our  own  gratification,  that  we  revert  to  the  history  of  the  cniel  treatoieat 
which  IVu.  Amot  has  received  frtmi  the  Government  of  India^  and  «M 
what  has  further  taken  place,  even  since  his  release  from  an  impfiaoiH 
ment  declared  to  be  illegal  by  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  m 
Bengal. 

To  make  the  history  of  this  case  intelligible  to  those  who  may  not  have 
seen  the  articles  on  this  subject  in  the  early  Numbers  of  our  Publicatioi]t« 
we  shall  briefly  recapitulate  the  outline  of  the  events  by  which  it  is  eha^ 
racterized. 

When  Mr.  Buckingham  was  banished  t\*ithout  trial  from  India,  In 
February  1823,  he  addressed  the  Government  of  that  country,  stating 
that  he  resigned  his  Journal,  and  all  the  property  be  left  behind  him,  to 
the  management,  not  nominally  but  actually,  of  his  successor,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Sandys,  an  Jndo- Briton  by  birth,  chiefly  because  he  was  exempt,  by  the 
privilege  of  that  birth,  from  the  power  of  the  Government  to  banish  him  in 
the  same  aihitrary  marmei*  In  this  Letter,  the  Indian  Government  were 
distinctly  a|^rized  that  in  the  editorial  management  of  the  Paper,  Mr. 
Sandys  would  have  no  colleague,  but  that  he,  as  the  real  Bdit<Kr,  would 
be  ALOKE  RESPONSIBLE  for  its  future  conduct  from  that  date.  Sooik 
af^er  this,  the  new  laws  for  licennng  the  Press  were  passed,  of  which  the 
history  has  been  already  given.  On  the  30th  of  October,  there  wta 
inserted  in  the  Calcutta  Journal,  an  editorial  article  on  certain  ditcussiofie 
then  before  the  Indian  public,  in  the  course  of  which  some  remarks  ap- 
peared that  drew  forth  the  wrtith  and  displeasure  of  the  Indian  Oevem^ 
ment — ^The  names,  places  of  bhth,  and  respective  duties  of  the  several 
individuals  employed  in  the  office  of  this  establishment,  having  been  re^ 
Quired  by  the  Government  on  a  former  occasion,  for  what  purpose  it  wOl 
hereafter  soon  appear, — the  fc^owing  were  given  as  the  principal  ones : 

Mr.  J.  F.  SarMlys,  a  native  of  India,  Editor. 

Mr.  Sandford  .Miot,  a  native  of  Scodand,  Assistant.         * 

Mr.  J.  Sutherland,  a  native  of  England,  Reporter. 

Mr.  T.  Heckford,  a  native  of  Engknd,  Accountant. 

Mr.  F.  Blacker,  a  native  of  Denmark,  Librarian. 
Of  these,  the  first  and  last,  not  behig  British-bom  suljects,  conM  not 
be  banished  without  trial ;  and  of  the  two  natives  of  England,  dot  vhd 
married  to  an  Indo-British  lady^  aiMl  was  therefore  half-naturaH2ed| 
and  the  other  had,  between  the  period  of  his  name  being  rfeqoired  ana 
the  publication  in  question,  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  Mr;  Amet  vrae 
therefore  the  only  banishable  individual  left,  (if  we  nay  frame  a  wenl 
for  the  occasion),  and  he  was  accordinffly  selected  for  punishment,  llie 
Government  took  no  steps  whatever  to  inquhv  as  to  whether  he  wtete  or 
even  assisted  in  writing  the  artide  dxat  mid  offended  llMW:'**i'they^  wens 
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d«tenniBed  to  have  a  victim ;  and  wlietlier  it  Were  the  innocent  or  the 
guil^  individual  whom  they  should  choose,  seemed  to  them  a  matter  of 
iBdifieiwce.  They  wanted  <mey  and  this  was  the  only  one  on  whom  they 
could  safely  seize  to  wreak  thdr  vengeance ;  the  others  weie,  unfortun 
naCely  for  their  purpose,  under  the  protection  of  that  law  which  shields 
^Dreigners  from  their  fury,  but  leaves  their  countrymen  exposed  to  all  its 
barrm-^reversing  the  onler  of  the  Alien  Act  at  home. 

In  order  to  pkiee  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  Government  in  the  £aue$i 
possible  light,  we  have  hitherto  given  their  official  Letters  to  the  wodd, 
leaving  the  public  to  form  their  judgmei^t  on  the  contents.  We  shall 
fi^ow  the  same  course  in  the  present  instance;  £>r  on  this,  as  on  all 
lomier  ocoanons,  the  evideace  lur«ished  by  their  own  docuflaeiits  is  ^iMte 
Mrficient  for  our  purpose.  The  Letter  written  by  them^  on  the  occaston 
of  Aeir  detennimng  to  banish  Mr.  Arnot>  was  as  follows : 

To  John  Palmer  and  Gborob  Ballabd,  Esqrt. 

Gentlemen, — After  the  official  communication  madetoyou  in  my  letter  of  ihe  18th 
#u1y  list,  ami  the  recent  asturmnces  on  the  part  of  the  conductors  of  the  Calcutta 
Journal  conveyed  in  Mr.  Sandys'  letter  to  your  address  of  the  29th  of  that  month,* 
the  Rifht  Honourable  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  has  noticed  with  surprise 
the  foUowin^  passages  contained  in  the  Calcutta  Journal  of  the  30ih  ultimo, 
page  833:— 

**  Our  readers  cannot  but  recollect  the  subject  of  the  paper  for  which  Mr.  Buck'> 
ingham  wa9  removed  from  India.  The  mention  of  this  event  is  essentiid  to  our 
present  argument,  and  we  hope  we  may  $|>eak  of  it  as  a  matter  of  history  without 
ofBeoctt  as  we  shall  express  no  opinion  on  it  either  one  way  or  another.  If  it  were 
not  absolutely  necessary,  we  should  not  even  aUude  to  it;  but  in  doing  so,  we 
shall  not  for  a  moment  forget  the  respect  due  to  the  established  hiws  and  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  The  article  in  question  related  to  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Bryce,  as  clerk  to  the  Stationery  Committee,  and  the  part  of  it  which  is  un- 
ierttoid  t»  htne  been  so  offensive  to  the  Government,  as  to  determine  Mr,  Bucking- 
kanCs  transmission^  was  an  aUusion  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Brvce  being  the  auihor  of 
those  letters,  placed  in  connexion  with  his  Ojpfoiniment  to  his  secvUtr  office,  Tkns 
it  apfears.  Dr.  Brgc^s  reputed  authorship  imd  pluraUties  were  the  cause  of  Mr* 
Muckingfuem'sretnotml;  and  of  the  new  taws  which  are  in  consequence  estaiUshed 
fmr  thepress.f  Bat  for  him  this  society  might  have  continued  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  its  former'pri  vU^ges,  nor  have  been  deprived  of  one  of  its  members.  When 
those  who  watch  with  anxious  expectation  the  progress  of  improvement  ^  this 
country,  and  the  spread  of  that  Gospel  which  Dr.Bryce  is  comrnissiooed  to  preachy 
consider  the  eflfects  of  these  measures,  it  wiU  be  for  them  to  award  him  the  praise 
or  censure  which  their  think  he  has  deserved." 

<   2.  The  renewed  discussion  in  the  Calcutta  Journal,  of  the  question  of  Mr. 
Buckingham's  remdval  from  India,  after  the  correspondence  which  has  so  recently 

nied,  is  IN  ITSELF  niSEESPECTFDL  to  the  Government,  and  a  violation  of  tb« 
es  prescribed  for  the.  guidance  of  the  editors ;  and  the  offrnce  is  orfjitly 
AQGRAVATEDx  by  the  yfioniier  of  treating  the  subiect,  and  by  the  n^nner  in  which 
the  motives  of  the  Government  in  removing  Mr.  Buckingham  from  lndia»  are 

QROftSLY  ANO  WILFULLY  PEETEBTEO. 

3.  The  passages  in  question  tnaisked  by  a  double  line,  which  clearly  impugn  the 
motives  ot  Government,  in  removing  Mr.  Bockingham  from  India,  would  war-^ 
EANT  the  immediate  recall  of  the  license  under  which  the  Calcutta  Journal  is 
publishSd ;  but  notwitlistanding  the  iusT  cause  of  displeasure  afforded  on  this  , 
occasion,  the  Governor  General  in  Coimcil  is  still  unwilling  from  consideratioaft 
connected  with  the  interests  of  those  who  share  in  the  property,  to  have  recourse 
to  so  EXTBBMB  s  messure  while  it  can  he  avoided. 

'4.  His  Lordship  in  Council  cannot,  however,  pass  over  the  present  insult 

*  See  these  letters  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Oriental  HetaUl^  p.  80,  81. 
t  The  above  passages  here  dis^oguished  by  italics,  were  marked  with  a  double 
BstiQ  theori^al  Uitux  as  the  pcut  consideml  offensive. 
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oflterad  iff  ^overamedt,  witli  the  mere  expression  of  hii  displeaaure,  tm*  he  bae 
resolved  to  ^opt  the  following  course :  "  * 

5.  The  article  containing:  the  oftensive  passas^cs  above  quoted,  is  professedly  an 
editorial  article,  for  which  Mr.  Sandys  and  Mr.  Aruot,  the  avowed  conductors  of 
the  paper,  are  clearly  and  personally  res]K>n8ible. 

6.  Mr.  Sandys  cannot  be  subjected  to  anv  dirbct  mark  of  the  disnlea^ore  of 
Government,  suitable  to  ihe  occasion  and  to  the  nature  of  tiie  offence,  which  would 
not  EQi'ALLY  INJURE  the  interests  of  the  sharers  in  the  property ;  but  Mr.  Sandford 
Arnot  is  a  native  of  Great  Britaiu,  residing  in  India  without  any  license  from  the 
Honourable  Uie  Court  of  Directors  or  other 'legal  authority.  The  Governor 
General  in  Council  has  accordingly  resolved  that  Mr.  Aniot  be  sent  U>  England, 
and  that  immediate  orders  be  issued  to  effect  the  foregoing  resolution. 

7.  Tbe  Governor  General  in  Council  trusts,  that  this  measure  will  be  sufficient 
to  pi^veut  any  further  violation,  by  the  conductors  of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  of  the 
respect  due  to  Govemmeat  and  tbe  Ruleafrescribed  lor  iAte  vc^^nlation  of  tbepe- 
riodical  press,  and  will  render  it  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  ukiioate 
measure  of  withdrawing  the  license*  under  which  the  Calcutta  Journal  is  now 
published.  I  am,  &c 

(Signed)^      -»     W.  B.  Bayley,  Chief  Secretary  to  Govcmnient. 
Council  Chamber,  Sept.  3,  1823. 

To  moBt*  readers  thia  letter  will  carry  with  it  its  own  comment  None 
but  men  absolutely  intoxicated  with  power,  and  blinded  by  the  stupify- 
ing  effects  of  despotism,  could  possibly  have  seen  any  thing  "  disrespect- 
lul"  in  a  passage  so  fiill  of  humility  and  submission ;  much  less  have, 
discovered  "  insult'*  in  what  was  studiously  intended  to  evince  deference 
and  respect.  Then,  too,  the  mere  complaint  of  "  manner"  being  instantly 
transformed  into  a  charge  of  "  gross  and  wilful  perversion,"^s  equally, 
characteristic  of  the  infatuation  of  men,  who  rave  in  their  frenzy,  with 
the  assurance  that  none  dare  open  their  lips  to  answer  them.  It  is  easily 
assumed  that  the  act  here  called  an  "  offence"  warranted  even  ft  more 
severe  measure  than  that  with  which  it  was  visited  :  but  this  is  the  sort 
of  begging  the  question  which  despots  constantly  practise ;  though,  on 
the  justice  or  injustice  of  this,  the  whole  affair  may  be  said  to  hinge. 
The  affectation  of  a  regard  for  the  interests  of  those  ^ncerned,  as  shar- 
ers in  the  property,  is  more  false  and  hollow  than  their  pretensions  usual- 
ly are ;  and  its  utter  insincerity  may  be  inferred  &<»u  tiie  simple  fact, 
that  withia  a  month  afterwards^  without  any  provocation  whateriw  that 
could  justify  recourse  to  the  "extreme  measure"  here  prophetically 
glanced  at,^  this  property  was  suddenly  annihilated,  by  a  single  stroke  of 
the  pen,  consigning,  for  aught  they  knew  or  cared,  one,  whose  best  days 
and  utghts'  too  had  been  exhausted  in  eodeavotuns  to  assist  their  professed 
object  in  improving  the  country  they  governed, — ^to  poverty  and  misery  for 
the  remnant  of  his  life.  But  that  is  past.  We  mention  if  merely  to  il- 
lustrate the  shameless  disregard  of  truth  and  justice,  which  equally, 
marks  their  professions  and  their  practice.  It  was  not  because  thc^  felt 
any  scruple  at  destroying  the  property,  iSaisX  ^ey  selected  Mr.  Arnot'  for 
banishment ;  for  they  well  knew  that  in  such  an  establishment  there  were' 
subordinate  individuals,  on  whom  its  good  management  and  success  de- 
pend in  a  still  greater  degree  than  on  the  nominal  head,  from  their  ge- 
neral acquaintance  with  business,  prudence,  connexions,  &c. ;  and  we' 
believe  they  knew  that,  in  these  particulars,  Mr.  Arnot  was  the  most 
efficient  of  the  two,  and  that  His  removal  would  injure  the  property  more^ 
than  the  removal  of  any  other  individual  employed  on  it.  But  Mr/ 
Arnot  was  not  the  Editor ;  he  was  never  named  as  one  of  the  avowed  con- 
ductors of  the  Calcutta  Journal — he  had  no  share  whatever  in  the  respou- 
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tthiHty  of  fmUtettiott ;  but  it  wm  because  tiie  raoi  Editor,  Mr.  Sa^dyt; 
COULD  NOT  be  punished  without  a  trial,  being  an  Indian,  that,  there-' 
fore,  ^r.  Amot^  who  w^  neithei"  the  real  nor-the  n'omiDal  Editor,  was 
ejected  for  puiushment  vdthout  trial,  he  being  a  Breton  I  Proud  and 
enviable  dindnction!  that  men  bom  free  ghould  be  reduced  below  the 
level  of  those  whom  dieir  ancestors  regarded  as  slaves  I 

To  the  letter  of  the 'Chief  Secretary,  before  given,  we  annex  the  fol- 
lowing, from  the  same  pen,  addressed  to  the  Magistrates^  and  dated  o« 
the  same  day:— 

To  Henry  Sbuubspear,  Esq.  and  the  other  Mai^trates  of  the  Town  of 

Calcutta. 

GENTLKMEify-^I  ttiD  directed  to  transmit  to  you,  the  accompanyinf  copy  of  a 
letter,  which  has  bec»  chit  day  addreated  to  Mr.  J.  Palmer  aud  to  Mr.  a.  Battardi 
aMHrisiai;  those  geotleiaeii  of  the  resoiutiOB  adopted  by  Geverament  fbr  renioriog 
Mr.  Saodford  Ariiot  from  India,  and  for  sendiof  him  to  the  United  Kin([^om. 

2.  I  am  now  directed  by  the  Rifht  Honourable  the  Governor  General  in  Council 
to  desire  that  you  will  call  Mr.  Sandford  Amot  before  you,  and  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  resolution  in  question. 

3.  If  Mr.  Amot  should  voluntarily  engage  to  proceed  to  England,  Ihd  embark 
CO  board  a  ship  for  that  purpose,  within  one  month-from  the  present  date,*  and 
shall  enter  into  such  security  as  may  appear  to  you  to  be  sumcieot  and  satisfac- 
tory for  the  fulfilment  of  such  engagement,  the  Governor  General  in  Council  will 
not  subject  him  to  the  privations  and  inconveniences  which  would  necessarily 
follow  the  enforcement  of  tiie  process  authorized  in  the  ie4th  section  of  the  Act 
of  the  &3d  George  III.  cap.  155,  fur  arresting  and  sending  to  England  persons 
found  in  tha  East  Indies  without  license  or  lawful  authority  for  that  purpose.  If 
Mr.  Amot  slould  fail  to  enter  into  such  engagement,  aud  give  the  required  secu- 
rity, the  usual  warrant  will  be  prepared  and  sent  to  you  without  delay. 

4.  You  will  lose  bo  time  in  reporting  to  Government  the  result  of  your  commu- 
i^fiatioi^  Mr*  Amot,  on  the  sul^ect  of  these  histructbns. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  your,  &c. 

W.  B.  Bayley,  Chief  Secretary  to  Government. 
Council  Chamber,  Sept.  3, 1823. 

These  letters,  though  officially  issued,  and  rigidly  acted  on,  could  not 
be  made  public  through  the  papers  in  India.  Iriey  appeared,  howeren 
in  a  privately  printed  statement  drawn  up  on  the  spot ;  a  copy  of  which 
has  come  into  our  poeseesion,  accompanied  with  some  comments  that  are 

•  In  order  to  judge  of  the  character  of  the  terms  to  be  enforced  on  Mr.  Amot, 
it  i«  to  be  considered  t^— 

1.  That  no  eligible  vessel  might  present  itself  within  one  month;  ofiering  suit- 
able acoommodatioBS  for  passengers,  or  bound  for  a  proper  port,  and  not  going 
by  m  circuitous  course. 

2.  Should  an  eligible  vessel  offer,  the  captain  might  refuse  to  take  Mr.  Amot  on 
board,  nnless  on  exorbitant  terms  ;  to  which  the  latter  must  accede,  or  risk  losing 
a  paiaage  within  the  short  time  to  which  be  was  limited. 

3.  Mr.  Amot^s  cieditora  m\^  by  means  of  the  legal  proceedinip  long  previously 
instituted  against  him,  «reveot  his  departure  by  arresting  him,  in  which  case  he 
could  not  fulfil  the  condition  required  by  Government. 

Jt  must  be  extremely  difl&cult  for  auy  one,  unless  a  man  of  large  fortune,  placed 
in  Boch  circumstances  in  a  foreign  country,  to  come  under  a  penalty  of  twen^ 
thoiisand  rupees  (the  sum  required  by  the  magistrates),  and  find  sureties  for  half 
tlkSt  amount,  when  every  pesaon  whom  he  might  ask  to  b^otae  bound  on  his 
behalf  that  he  would  comply  with  the  required  condition  of  embarking  fur  Eng- 
land within  one  mouth,  must  be  convinced  of  the  great  risk  the  individual  would 
run  of  being  unable,  with  the  utmost  exertions,  to  avoid  incurring  the  penalty. 

These  terms,  however,  were  exUdled  by  the  paraiitical  writers «f: the  period  lor 
their  excessive  mildness  and  leniency ! 

Or%$9^ Herald,  Voi,2.  2H 
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worth  tranioriUiig  at  length;  we  give  tkem,  therefore^  Isthewrker^tewn 
woidg. 

The  part  of  the  foregoing  letter  to  Memrs.  Palmer  and  Ballard,  most 
worthy  of  remark,  is  the  Bth  and  6th  jparagraphe,  where  it  is  assumed 
that  Mr.  Araot  was  "  personally  responsible,"  as  an  *'  avowed  conductor,"* 
for  an  Editorial  article  appearing  in  the  Paper.  The  utter  unwarrant* 
aUenes»  of  such  an  assumption  in  the  letter  of  the  Chief  Secretaty^  is 
shown  by  the  Allowing  extract  of  a  letter  to  hi*  address,  written  by 
Mr.  Buckingham,  the  principal  Proprietor,  shortly  after  he  had  receiif<ed 
the  notice  of  his  intended  transmission.  In  replv,  he  intimated  to 
Government,  that  in  consequence  of  that  order  for  his  removal,  he  had 
transferred  the  nuinagement  of  liis  Journal  into  other  hands,  which  new 
furangement,  then  formed,  was  also  made  public  over  all  India,  and 
remained  unaltered  while  Mr.  Amot  continued  attached  to  the  coooeni. 
The  following  is  the  extract  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  letter  to  W.  B.  Bay- 
ley,  Esq.  Chief  Secretary  to  Government^  dated  February  17,  J  823, 
above  referred  to : 

<<  After  the  resolutios  of  the  Goveraot  Genetml,  which  you  havt  commamicctcd 
to  me,  1  can  no  loof^er  hope  to  eiercise  with  aov  security  or  advanlaf^to  the 
public,  my  duties  as  editor  of  the  Calcutta  Journal:  and  as  numerous  o£er  indi- 
viduals are  associated  with  me  in  the  Joint  possession  of  the  interests  of  that 
paper,  t  am  also  bound  by  a  regard  to  their  saret^  no  lonf^  to  retain  my  present 
dangerous  office,  a  perseverance  in  which  mig'ht  perhaps  reader  our  proper^  as 
Insecure  as  the  freedom  of  my  person  is  now  shown  to  be,  under  a  sysien  which 
leaves  both  subject  to  the  mercy  of  a  power  exercised  at  the  mere  will  ai^d  plea* 
sure  of  au  individual,  without  the  intervention  of  the  law.  I  feel  myself  com- 
pelled, therefore,  under  all  these  considerations,  to  avail  myself  of  such  lej^  and 
honourable  meaus  as  will  most  effectually  secure  that  property  from  f^rfiter  in- 
jury than  it  has  already  sustained  by  the  measure  of  my  sudden  removal  horn  its 
Buperiotendenoe. 

<<  I  have  already  resided  the  editorship  of  the  Calcutta  Jouma]^  Metf»mm4it^ 
only  but  actualijf,  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Sandys,  a  gentleman  of  Indo-Bri- 
tish  or  Anglo-Indian  birth,  weU  known  as  a  public  writer  and  editor  of  an  Indian 
newspaper  some  few  years  ago,  to  whose  future  management  the  Calcutta  Jounml 
will  be  iutrusted,  from  and  after  this  date ;  and  to  whom  you  may  therefore 
address  yourself  in  all  fhture  cases  in  which  you  may  desire  a  correspondence 
with  the  editor  of  that  paper. 

"  Retaining,  as  I  shall  do,  my  pecuniary  interest  in  the  concern,  in  comrnon 
with  numerous  other  individuals  of  every  rank  and  class  in  the  community,  who 
have  become  Joint  shareholders  with  me  in  that  establishment,  I  shaH  rtly  afso 
in  conjunction  with  them  on  the  protection  which  the  law  will  extend  te  that 
propeHy,  to  save  it  from  further  injury  by  trespass  or  spoliation ;  and  while  Ae 
realeditor  of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  Mr.  Sandvs,  will  be  alonb  re$po$uidU  for  the 
future  conduct  of  that  paper  firom  this  date,  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  difeotfbf  M 
my  exertions  in  another  and  a  higlier  qnarter,  to  obtain  for  my  oountmaen  In 
India,  that  freedom  and  independence  of  mind,  whichHs  not  denied  to  me  mott^ 
abject  individuals  of  /iiAns  hifth;  b«t  which,  while  the  power  ef  haaftshoMnfr 
without  trial  exists,  no  JBrn^Hthmalt  can  hope  to  eajey  in  the  perfonaanoeef  his 
public  duties,  or  the  promulgation  of  his  opinions  in  this  qaarter  of  the  Jlrillth 
empire,  however  sincerely  such  opinions  may  l>e  eotectaiaed,  however  lawMly 
fhey  may  be  expressed,  or  however  zealously  they  may  be  directed  to  tile  im- 
provement of  the  country,  or  to  tlie  attainmeat  of  public  good." 

As  therefore  it  had  been  announced  to  every  person  In  India,  and  the 
Oovernment  could  not  be  supposed  unacquainted  with  the  contents  of 
a  letter  addressed  directly  to  itself,  as  well  as  soon  ai^erwards  published, 
H  is  not  a  little  astonishing  that  Mr.  Amot  should  have  been  so  unscru- 
pulously charged  with  a  dangerous  respOBsibility  which  he  never  under^ 
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lo6lc/aiid  whieli  «o'  one  without  hii  own  conaeat  bad  4  right  to  fix  vpoA 
Um ; — ^whilo  noreover  tbo  fkct  wa«  notoriouA  that  it  reaped  9olely  with 
another. 

Of  a  similar  nature  is  the  allegation  with  which  the  Chief  Secretary 
sets  out  at  the  very  oommencement  of  hie  letter,  that  the  Oovemment 
liad  received  '^  asBurancefi  on  the  part  of  the  Cimdaicfon  of  the  Calcutta 
Journal.'^  The  letter  of  Mr.  Sand js,  referred  to  as  containing  these 
assurances,  of  date  the  29th  July,  proceeded  entirely  from  himself  as 
sole  £ditor»  and  neither  did  nor  could  contain  an  assurance  on  the  part 
of  any  other  person  but  himself  as  Conductor  of  the  Paper.  So  far  from 
Mr.  Arnot  being  concerned  in  it,  he  was  altogether  ignorant  of  the  con* 
tents  of  that  letter,  till  after  ^e  order  for  his  banishment,  and  his  conse* 
quent  imprisonment  in  Fort  Williaim.  The  use  of  the  plural  instead 
of  the  singular  number  ("  Conductors  "  for  "  Conductor,")  might  ap- 
pear a  trivial  error,  were  it  not  of  a  piece  with  the  whole  letter,  the 
object  of  which  is  unwarrantably  to  extend  the  responsibility  from  Mrl 
Sandys  to  Mr.  Arnot ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  latter  is  bddly  asserted 
to  he  an  ^'  avowed  Conductor,"  an^  as  such,  alleged  to  have  given 
assaranoes  in  a  private  btter  which,  in  point  of  fact,  he  had  never  seen* 
The  reader  will  therefore  distinguish  between  a  grammatical  error  or  a' 
slip  of  the  pen,  and  a  systematic  extension  of  the  sense,  involving  an  indi- 
vidual in  banishment  and  ruin. 

Another  position  in  the  letter  requiring  notice  is,  that  the  above  mere 
transitnt  mention  of  Mr.  Buekingham*s  transmission  is  a  '^  dwcus^toa 
of  the  question  of  his  removal  from  India,*'  and  that  it  is  in  violation  of 
the  Rules  prescribed  for  the  guidance  of  Editors.  This  will  be  best  de« 
towuned  by  reference  to  these  Rules  themselves.  Whoever  will  com- 
pare the  obnoxious  passage  with  the  last  restrictions  imposed  on  the  Press^ 
will  immediately  perceive  that,  if  any  part  of  them  be  thereby  violated, 
it  can  only  b^  the  fourth  article*  which  is,  therefore,  here  quoted  :-*-U 
prohibits 

*'  DeTamatory  or  contumelious  remsrka,  or  offensive  insinuations  levelled 
against  the  Governor  General,  the  Goremors,  or  Commander  in  Chief,  the  Mem* 
btos  of  Coeadls,  or  the  Judges  of  his  Majesty's  eouru  at  any  of  the  Presidendea, 
qr  ^6  B«ih^  of  Cakutia  i  and  publications  of  anv  desqriptiou,  tending  to  expose 
UiMs  to  hatKd,  obJoai;^,  or  contempt;  also  libeUous  or  abusive  reflections  and. 
iDfvuiatloni  against  the  public  officers  of  Government." 

The  Government  adds,  in  the  same  Rules  for  the  guidance  of  Editors, 
the  following  exfdanatory  olanse  as  to  the  manner  in  which  its  restrictiona 
were  to  be  understood  and  oheerred  t 

**  The  foregoing  rules  impose  no  irhsome  restraints  on  the  publication  and  Ss^ 
cmsikm  of  aay  matters  of  general  interest,  relating  to  European  or  Indian  Affisirs, 
provtded  Ifaey  aM  eondoeted  with  the  temper  and  decorum,  which  the  Govern^ 
ttcnt  hat  a  right  to  «xpeet  tern  those  livieg  under  lis  protectioa;  neither  do  thev 
pradude  hidividuals  froos  ofSariag  m  a  tempemU  and  deconus  manner,  through 
the  channel  of  the  public  newspapers  or  the  periodical  works*  their  own.  views 
itnd  senUments  relative  to  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  community."— 
Rfsirietwu  fm- tks  IniUm  Press. 

After  perusing  the  abovei  by  which  the  Government  professed  to  idlow 
*^  disciusion,"  and  encouraged  Individuals  to  express  their  own  views 
and  sentiments,  thereby  solemnly  pledging  itsdf  to  give  its  restrictions  on 
ibG  Press  aliberal  mterpretation,  the  reader  has  only  to  consider  whether 
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the  passage  far  which  Mr.  Arnot.  was  ordered  to  he  transported)  be 
<*  defiBunatory  or  contumelioiis  "  towards  any  of  the  nMnbecs  of  the  Go- 
vemment ;  and  whether  also  the  mention  of  Mr.  Buckingheun's  removal 
was  made  in  an  '*  intemperate/'  an  *<  indecorous/'  or  a  *^  disrespec^tjM/* 
manner  ?  It  was  mentioned,  as  therein  stated,  unavoidahly ;  as  will  be 
clearly  seen  on  viewing  this  detached  passage  in  connexion  with  the 
context  from  which  it  has  heen  separated.  It  was'  written  in  defence  oi 
a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  against  a  most  unjustifiable  attack  upon 
his  conduct;  although,  as  will  be  observed  firom  the  above  extract,  be 
ought  to  have  been  equally  protected  from  censure  with  the  Oovemment 
itself,  being  included  in  the  very  sapne  clause  of  the  Restrictions  on  the 
Press.  The  consideration  that  the  observations  were  called  forth  by  a  pub- 
lication inconsistent  with  these  Restrictions,  might  have  suggested  a  liberal 
interpretation  of  them,  when  the  ol^ect  of  a  writer  waa  evidently  not  to 
give  offence  to  one  privileged  persott,  but  to  defend  another,  wliose  cobdnet 
onght  to  have  been  held  equally  sacred  firom  comment.  If,  in  combkting 
an  opponent  who  had  thus  trespassed  on  forbidden  ground,  he  unavoidably 
exceeded  somewhat  the  exact  jimits  assigned  to  Editors,  the  law&lness 
of  the  object  he  had  in  view  might  have  procured  hiai!  some  indulgence. 
The  reader  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  the  mention  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham's transmission  was  unavoidable,  if  justice  was  to  be  done  to  the 
decision  of  the  court.  For,  in  a  trial  for  ubel,  how,  it  may  be  aaked, 
can  a  fair  view  be  given  to  the  case — ^how  can  due  alh>wa»ce  be  made 
for  the  animus  with  which  the  libels  were  written,  if  th^  thing  that  pro- 
voked them  be  kept  entirely  out  of  sight  ?  The  incitement  to  write  against 
Dr.  Bryco,  in  this  case,  was  Mr.  Buckingham's  transmission,  of  which 
Dr.  Bryce's  appointment,  through  the  article  to  which  it  gave  rise,  was 
the  occasion.  Tho  writer  of  the  defsnce  of  Sir  Anthony  Buller's  judg- 
ment could  hardly  be  supposed  to  imagine  beforehand,  that  the  mention 
of  this  fact  would  be  proscribed  by  the  Government ;  seeing  the  charaeter 
of  the  Court,  and  those  who  looked  to  it  for  justioe  and  protection,  must 
thereby  suffer.  And  as,  from  the  very  commencement  of  Lord  Amherst's 
administration,  Dr.  Bryce  had  been  allowed  to  infringe  the  restrictions 
with  impunity,  in  proof  of  which  the  Number  of  his  Magazine  for  Aug^, 
{vide  Calcutta  JouaHAL,  Aug.  8th,  p.  529)  may  be  referred  to — k 
could  not  be  anticipated  that  his  Lordship  would  enforce  them  rigorously 
agaiiist  persons  who  might  endeavour  to  counteract  the  effect  of  those' 
vioiatioas.  The  public  ascribed  Dr.  Bryce's  impunity,  not  to  any  par- 
tiality of  the  new  Gov^or  General^  who  had  lately  assumed  the  reins 
of  power,  but  to  his  liberal  views  with  regard  to  the  Press,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  now  enjoy  some  degree  of  liberty.  Under  these  feelings  the  ' 
article  in  question  was  written ;  but  what  was  the  surprise  fslt  when  the 
Government  condenmed  the  Calcutta  Journal  lor,  at  most,  a  very 
dight  and  evidently  unintentional  inMagement  (if  an  infrmgement  at  aH) 
of  one  ckuse  of  the  Regulations,  although  it  had  been  driven  to  this' 
alleged  infraction  by  the  writings  of  Dr.  Bryce,  who  had  been  allowed  to 
set  that  very  same  clause  at  open  defiance. 

While  the  paragraph  above  quoted  was  declared  to  be  a  sufficient 
ground  for  at  once  suppressing  the  Paper,  and  more  than  snftctent  to 
warrant  Mr.  Arnot's  transportation,  it  is  to  be  home  in  mind  that  the 
Editorial  article,  from  which  it  was  selected,  being  published  by  the  Editor 
(Mr.  Sandys)  on  hU^wn  responsibility,  he  was  dearly  answeraUe  for  it 
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if  the  resUieliong  on  the  Preis  were  8ai^)osed  to  be  thereby  vidfatted.  In 
tkat  ease,  the  Oovernment  had  the  pcrwer  of  suppressinff  the  Paper  en- 
tirelyy  which  was  the  (mfy  mode  of  punishment  prescribed  by  the  existing 
laws.  Mr.  Amot,  knowing  that  he  had  indi?  id^ndl  j  incurred  no  penalty^ 
and  that  hb  acting  as  Assi^ant  in  the  office  of  the  CAicirrrA  Joitrkal, 
(akhoogh  not  contrary  to  any  existing  law,)  was  the  only  fault  that  could 
be  imputed  to  him,  conceived  that  his  relinquishing  in  future  all  con- 
nexion with  the  Press,  would  delirer  him  ftoi^  the  displeasure  of  Govern- 
mtot.  He  tiierefore  hastened  to  address  the  following  letter  to  the  Chief 
Secretary : 

To  the  Honourable  W.  B.  Baylby^  Esq.  Chief  Secretary  to  Government. 

Sib, — BeiDg^  yesterday  informed  by  the  magistrates  of  Calcutta,  that  I  hive 
hmd  the  mtsfortuoe  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  Government,  by  a  paragraph  that 
appeared  ia  Ihe  Calcutta  Journal  of  Saturday  last,  lb  consequence  of  which  the 
Hpoourable  the  Governor  General  in  Gouueil  has  been  pleased  to  direct  my  re- 
moval to  the  United  Kingdom^  1  be^  leave  through  you  to  make  the.  following 
representation  to  his  Excellency  In  Council  :^- 

As  niy  bein^  concerned  with  the  periodical  press,  is  the  sole  cause  o(  Govem- 
nent  witbdrawinr  from  me  its  protection,  I  Indulge  a  hope,'  that  my  breaking  off 
all  eoquexion  with  the  Calcutta  Journal  or  any  other  newspaper,  will  be  calcu- 
lated to  restore  me  to  the  indulgence  of  his  Lordship  in  CounciL 

Upon  this  supposition,  I  take  the  liberty  of  tendering  my  solemn  promise,  tq 
cease  to  have  auy  concern  either  directly  or  indirectly  m  any  publication  witbiU 
the-  territories  of  the  Honourable  Company,  and  of  soliciting  your  kind  interfe- 
rence in  makiag  a  favourable  representation  of  my  case  to  Government,  widi  a 
view  to  obtain  permission  on  these  terms,  for  my  future  residence  in  ludia.  . 

I  beg  you  will  excuse  the  Ubertv  1  have  taken  in  thus  addressing  you ;  and 
1  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Sir,  your  most  obedient  "and  humble' Servant, 

Calcutta,  Sept  5,  JW3.  Sano.  Arnot. 

On  the  same  day  the  Chief  Secretary  returned  the  following  reply : 

To  Mr.  Sandford  Arnot. 

8rR,-^JIavkig  submitted  to  the  Right  Honourable  Ae  Governor  General  in 
Ceundl,  vour  letter  of  this  day's  date,  1  have  been  dfireeted  to  aoqutfial  you,  ihat 
hi«  Lordanip  in  Council  does  not  think  proper  to  comply  with  your  af^^catioo,  oT" 
to  authorize  any  roodiAcation  of  the  resolution  passed  by  Government^  and  com- 
municated to  the  magistrates  of  Calcutta  on  the  3d  instant. 
.'  I  aW,  Sir,  your  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

(Sigbed) .  W.B.Batlbv,  Chief  Secretary  to  Government. 

Council  Chamber,  Sept.  5, 1823. 

Notwithstanding  this  unfavourable  answer^  Mr.  Arnot  still  hoped 
that  a  full  representation  of  the  great  hardship  of  his  case  might  nnJce- 
aome  inqnressien.on  the  nosnd  of  Oovemment,  and  probably  jmxluoe  at 
least  a  aiodiiication  of  the  resolution  for  his  bamahme&t ;  and  he  there* 
fore'  next  day  drew  up  the  foUowin^letter,  which  was  forwarded  to  the 
Chief  Secretary :  -  -^  « 

To  tlie  Heneurable  W.  B.  Baylby,  Etq.  Chief  SecrMa»y  td  Ooveftinlent. 

8iR^ — ]  have  the  henour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  yesterday's 
datOy  in  reply  to  the  representation  made  throu^  you  to  the  Ri^ht  Honourable 
the  Governor  Geperal  in  Council;  and  regret  to  find,  that  I  have  failed  to  obtain 
the  indulgence  which  I  solicited.  I  therefore  feel  myself  necessitated  ai^ain  to^ 
request  that  you  will  kindly  direct  the  attention  of  his  Lordship  inCouncil  to  the' 
cit«umdlances  of  my  case,  in  the  hope  that  the  following  statement  of  them  may 
appear,  to  Reserve  toe  favourabfas  consideration  of  Government : 

On  my  arrival  in  Calcutu,  in  July  1820,  1  found  all  the  accounts  Jhad  are- 
viously  received  in  my  native  country  of  the  liberal  and  indulgent  spirit  ox  the 
Govermnent  of  Bengal,  with  ngitd  to  European  residents, completely  confirmed; 
and  that  nof  only  were  Mivet  of  the  United  KiDgdom  permitted  freely  to'settte 
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lusn,  witbout  tmy  special  License  from  the  Court  of  Dlrectort  or  otii^r  auChorl^i 
While  they  cooducted  themselves  agreeably  to  the  establlsoed  laws  of  the  country  | 
but  also  that  Oovemment  encoara^d  their  residence,  by  giving  many  of  thm 
e^ploymebi  in  various  puMic  situations  of  trust  and  emolument*  Finding  tbol 
tbers  were  many  hundreds  of  iudividuals  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  in 
every  situation  of  life,  residing  here  upon  that  footinfft  and  securely  eng«ginc  mi 
extensive  speculations,  witbout  any  apprehension  of  the  interference  of  Govern- 
medt,  I  gave  up  the  thoughts  of  retumine  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  rested 
all  my  hopte  and  prospects  in  life  upon  this  country;  as  by  enMavouiing  to  qua* 
Miy  mj^if  to  be  useful  in  society,  1  expected  in  the  course  of  years  to  l^  able  to 
maintain  myself  boaourably  and  usefi4ly,  like  innumerable  others  sinsilarly  cir- 
cumstanced. 

During  a  period  of  three  years  and  upwards  which  I  spent  here'  witb  these 
views,  wliile  it  >iras  my  fortune  to  be  engaged  in  the  management  of  toreral 
newspapers,  I  have  made  myself  acquaint^  with  the  country,  and  the  characftsr 
and  laneua^e  of  its  inhabitants ;  contracted  friendships,  which  could  not  fail 
vltimatdy  to. promote  my  advancement  in  the  wurldj  and  relying  on  these  fa- 
vourable prospects,  I  have  ventured  to  enlarge  my  speculations  and  engage  in 
pecuniary  transactions,  the  success  of  which  entirely  depends  on  my  cqntmued 
residence  in  the  country. 

My  removal  now,  therefore,  will  suddenly  desttor  all  my  prospects,  render 
useless  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  this  part  of  the  world  acquired  during 
the  last  three  years,  and  throw  me  hack  upon  a  country  where  I  cannot  profit  by 
any  of  these  favourable  circumstances  which  are  now  avallahle  to  me  in  India ; 
and  where,  after  an  absence  of  four  or  five  years,  I  can  expect  to  find  few  of  those 
advantages  I  possessed  at  an  earlier  period  of  my  life. 

If  soon  after  my  arrival  in  India,  it  had  been  intimated  to  me  by  Government, 
that  without  a  license  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  my  residence  in  the  country 
6ould  not  be  permitted,  I  might  then  have  complied  with  such  a  notice  with  com-s 
paratively  little  loss  ^  whereas,  at  present,  it  not  only  involves  the  immediate  ruin 
of  my  pecuniary  affairs,  but  takes  away  from  me  all  the  means  of  future  success 
on  which  I  relied ;  will  very  probablv  render  it  for  ever  after  difficult  for  me  to 
procure  even  the  common  comforts  of  existence,  and  condaaui  ma  to  liva  and  and 
my  days  in  poverty  and  destitution. 

As  a  young  beginner  of  the  world,  I  necessarily  look  forward  with  dread  to 
such  a  prospect  of  approaching  ruin  $  and  as  my  fate  depends  on  the  pleasure  of 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  General,  I  feel  assured  that  the  hardship  of 
nw  case  wiU  i^ppeal  stronf  ly  to  his  lordship's  foelings,  as  a  man  and  aa  a  fatker 
of  a  family,  expaiwled  as  these  must  be  in  one,  who  has  lately  andertakea  thabif^ 
and  important  triMt  of  diffusmg  the  paternal  blessings  of  Britbh  govemmeai 
amone  the  many  millions  over  whom  he  has  been  called  to  rule. 

With  respect  to  the  paragraph  in  the  Calcutta  Journal  of  the  dOth  ultimo, 
which  I  am  told  has  excited  the  displeasure  of  Government,  I  bag  to  diadaim, 
agreeably  to  what  b  therein  stated,  the  most  distant  idea  of  di«faspacS»  smd  to 
express  my  regret  that  in  the  article  quoted  allusion  was  made  to  the  proceedings 
of  Government  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  his  lordship  did  not  intend  that 
tlie  Restrictions  «a  the  press  should  In  future  be  stricUy  enforced ;  as  I  observed 
that  during  his  lordship's  administration,  part  of  the  press  had  mada  ransarka  on 
the  conduct  of  the  judges  of  the  Supnema  Court,  although  sneh  UbeMy  waaprahi* 
bited  in  the  Rule  and  Ordinance  lately  passed  by  Government 

Persuaded  that  under  such  circnmstances  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor 
General  in  Council  will  not  enforce  the  order  of  my  removal  while  tiiere  remains 
any  other  satislactoiy  expedient  involving  a  less  tevere^pnnlshmefit,  I  take  npon 
me  to  repeat  my  solemn  promise  to  rdilnquish  the  line  of  life  i  have  hitherto  fol- 
lowed in  India,  and  in  which  I  regret  to  find  I  have  unintentionally  given  Qffeooa 
to  the  Government ;  and  in  the  l^pe  that  on  an  indulgent  review  of  the  case,  hia- 
Idrdship  in  Council  will  be  pleased  to  permit  my  residence  in  Bengal  on  this  con*^ 
^tion,  I  hereby  engage  to  bind  myself  to  conform  thereto,  under  such  penalty  as 
Governtaaent  ma^  deem  necessary;  and  to  produce  competent  and  raspcctahia 
securities  who  will  hecome  bound  on  my  behalf  in  such  ^  sum  i^smay  la^aiiiaces^ 
sary  for  n^  fulfilment  of  this  oblication. 

I  have  the  honour  to  ^>e, 

^  *  .^    «    .  ^  ,«^  ^^f  y^^  """^  obedient^  humUe Serrai^ 

Calcutta,  Sept  6, 1823.  (Sigiied)  awiB,  4BK0ir, 
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The  aniy  reply  made  to  the  abore  was  hj  an  indmatieii  thnmgh  t^^ 
Ma^Btratee  that  the  GoTeinment  adhered  to  its  resplutioii  of  remoTing- 
Mr.  Arnot  to  the  United  Kingdom.  This  was  communicated  to  him  on 
the  10th  of  8^)tember  by  Mr.  Paton,  one  of  Uie  Magistratee  of  Calcutta; 
ivho  at  the  same  time  delivered  to  Mr.  Arnot  autfientic  cepies  of  the* 
official  papers  from  Goyemment  relative  to  his  transmission.  Being  thus: 
at  laet  put  in  possession  of  these  oo^nes,  which,  as  appears  from  the  news- 
pi^^er  report  of  Mr.  Arnot's  oase^  he  had  till  then  in  vain  solicited^  both- 
from  die  Magistrates  and  the  Chief  Secretary,  he  next  day  addtetsed  a* 
letter  to  Mr.  Paton,  inquiring  if  security  for  his  removal,  in  terms  of  the^ 
reeohition  of  Government  would  now  be  accepted.  To  this  he  received 
the  following  answ^t 

To  Mr;  Sam nvoan  ARNOTk 

StR,^Ii|  re^ly  to  your  letter  of  this  date  I  be;  to  Bttte  that  as  the  warrant  h  oat- 
for  your  amebention  I  have  not  the  power  of  acceptinr  surettet,  but  when  the 
same  has  been  duly  executed  upon  your  person.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  forward 
to  Goyemment  any  representation  you  may  wish  to  m^e  on  the  suqfect. 

Sept.  11, 1823.  (Signed)  Chas.  Paton,  Magirtrate. 

What  followed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail  here,  as  Mr.  Artiot's  appre- 
hension the  day  after  (Sept.  12th,) — his  confinement  in  Fort  William, — 
his  release  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, — and  the  discussions  to  which  it 
gave  rise,  are  stated  at  great  length  in  the  reports  of  this  case  already 
published  to  the  world ;  *  and  as  the  right  of  intermediate  iihprisonment 
formed  a  distinct  question  from  Mr.  Amot*s  transmission,  it  appeared  ad-| 
visable  to  ke^p  the  interesting  proceedings  and  arguments  relating  to  it,' 
separate  and  distinct.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  here  briefly,  that  being' 
riaquired  to  place  himself  and  his  friends  under  a  penalty  of  twenty' 
thousand  rupees,  that  he  should  embark  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  Eng-^ 
land  (he  being  left  to  find  such  ship  for  himself)  within  one  month  from 
the  date  of  the  order  for  his  banishment,  (Sept.  3d,)  because  he  failed  to 
comply  with  these  hard  and  peremptory  conditions,  when  not  allowed' 
even  to  see  a  copy  of  the  Government  order  containing  then^,  he  was 
seized  in  the  public  street,  hurried  away  to  Fort  William,  and  shut  up 
in  a  strong  rcioni  secured  tvith  iron  bars,  from  which  he  could  not  stir 
without  a  guard  attending  him,  and  where  his  friends  were  not  allowed' 
to  visit  him,  (and  forbidden  even  to  speak  with  him  through  the  door,)' 
without  a  special  pass  or  license  in  writing  from  the  Fort  Major. 

There  was  certainly  no  room  for  complaint,  on  the  part  of  Mf .  Arttot, 
of  the  treatment  experienced  from  Mr.  Paton  the  Magistrate,  who  took' 
him  into  custody,  or  Col.  Vaughan,  the  Fort  Miyor,  to  whose  charge  he^ 
was  transferred.  On  the  contrary,  but  for  the  humane  and  gentlemanly* 
character  of  these  gentlemen,  who  happened  to  have  this  disagreeable 
public  duty  to  execute,  it  is  not  known  to  what  rigour  or  ignominy  a  person* 
in  his  situation  might  have  been  subjected. . 

He  now,  fortunately,  looked  for  protection  to  the  laws  of  his  country  ;; 
dthefwise  it  is  uncertain  how  long  he  might  have  remained  immured  hi* 
the  Fort,  where  tjie  only  hope  of  release  held  out  was,  that  he  would  be 
shipped  on  board  one  of  uie  first  of  the  Company's  vessels  that  migfit 
happen  to  be  bound  for  the  United  Kingdom,  ^ut  Uiere  was  at  that  time' 
BO  piespacii  of  any  su^  ^p  prooeading  to  England ;  and,  in  ftu^t,  nonor 
that  could  be  then  sent ;  there  not  being  one  in  a  state  ef  preparation,  and 

■  I  nil   ^itfciOTIilfc  il«i i**"'      ■■         ......tm      ■■■■■—    <HI»^<fci^ifc.iiO"  ■  I    II 
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oottseqnently  no  cotainty  whatever  about  the  time  of  one  tailing.  Be- 
sides, the  Goyernment,  (as  ai^pears  by  the  return  to  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus)  did  not  even  promise  to  send  him  with  ihejirat  that  should  sail ; 
no,  but  only  by  '*  some  one  of  the  next," — ^which  sdU  further  reduced  the 
dianoes  of  speedy  liberation.  The  period  of  his  confinement  was  there- 
iore  involved  in  utter  uncertainty.  But  thanks  to  the  glorious  palladium 
dT  British  liberty — habeas  corpus — he  was  released  at  the  end  of  teveii 
days  by  <»der  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  This  decision  will 
stand  recorded  in  the  annals  of  British  jurisprudence  in  India,  as  a  proud 
memorial  to  judicial  virtue  and  constitutional  liberty.  Such  a  triumph 
of  law  and  justice  over  wrong,  is  infinitely  more  calculated  to  ooasoU- 
date  British  power  than  the  exercise  of  despotic  authority  over  die  Kves 
and  fortunes  of  individuals.  But  for  thii  decidon,  the  mere  mandate  of 
a  Governor  General,  or  other  Governor,  might  have  sent  a  British  subject, 
innocent  of  any  real  crime  or  injury  to  society,  to  languish  in  confinement 
for  weeks,  or  months,  or  years !  without  seeing  any  termination  to  his 
sufferings.  The  release  of  Mr.  Amot  was  therefore  hailed  by  the  Indian 
community  as  a  matter  of  public  congratulation.  The  constitutional 
principles  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  so  boldly  asserted  by  the 
highest  law  authority  in  India,  became  the  subject  of  keen  discussion 
and  ardent  applause  in  every  circle.  So  general  was  the  interest  excited 
by  the  event,  that  it  is  asserted  to  have  become  a  familiar  topic  of  dis- 
course not  only  among  the  obscurest  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  but  even 
among  the  remote  villagers;  and  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  in  every  comer 
of  the  land  where  the  intelligence  extended,  it  produced  a  warmer  and 
stronger  attachment  to  that  system  of  rule  under  which  the  humblest  in- 
dividual, if  injured,  may  find  protection  against  the  most  powerful. 

In  a  clime  so  congenial  to  the  brood  of  parasites,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  any  decision  would  pass  without  cavil,  which  stamped  a 
measure  of  the  Government  as  illegal.  In  such  a  case,  hirelings  and 
place-hunters  are  ever  ready ;  and  strenuous  efforts  were  accordingly  made, 
by  sophistry  and  falsehood,  to  create  an  impression  that  the  decision  of  the 
Court  was  contrary  to  law,  and  an  encouragement  to  crime.  The  object 
of  this  was  to  screen  the  advisers  of  Mr.  Arnot*s  imprisonment  horn 
the  obloquy  that  necessarily  rested  with  the  authors  of  a  measure  which 
all  classes  of  persons  joined  in  condemning;  and  even  the  highest  indi- 
vidual in  the  country  is  understood  to  have  felt  regret  that  advantage  had 
been  taken  of  his  inexperience  to  procure  his  sanction  to  a  mode  of  pro- 
cedure which  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  declared  to  be  illegal,  and 
which  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  public  pronounced  to  be  oppressive. 

After  his  liberation  firom  this  illegal  confinement,  Mr.  Arnot  being 
anxious  to  ascertain  whether  Government  would  now  grant  him  any  in- 
dulgence with  regard  to  the  time  of  his  removal  from  the  countiy,  which 
he  entertained  no  doubt  it  still  intended  to  carry  into  effect  as  soon  as  it 
possessed  the  means,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Chief  Secretary : 

•  To  the  Honourable  W.  B.  Bayley,  Esq.  Chief  Secretary,  to  Govenunent. 

SiR/^The  Yexatious  and  harassing  circumstances  in  which  I  am  j^aced,  in 
consequence  of  the  order  of  Government  for  my  removal  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  anxiety  wbteh  1  necessarily  ^ed  ou  account  of  the  total  uncertainty  as  to 
the  time  of  my  embarkation,  will,  I  trost,  be  considered  as  allbrdloff  an  excuse^ 
for  my  again  addressing  you  on  this  subjtet. 

It  is  now  perhaps  too  late  to  advert  to  the  cause  in  which  this  maasore  ori- 
ghuuedi  vii.  a  paitage  \jj^  tiie  (:^cQt^  iF^uEPMi  <f  ^9b  I«bUc<^9n;  as  inti- 
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nated  to  Government  by  the  late  editor  aad  principal  proprietor,  Mr.  Bucking- 
haiBy  hi  his  letter  of  tbe  17th  of  Pebruarv last  to  your  address,  Mr.  F.  Saudys 
then  uaderiook  the  tote  rcspootibiHty  as  editor,  and  became  answerable,  leeaOy 
andiBondfyy  to  the  Goremmeiit  and  to  society  at  lar^,  for  whatever  should  ap- 
pear in  its  |»a;efl;  in  which  nothing,  either  original  or  borrowed,  private  corret- 
pondence  or  selectioi^,  could  be  inserted  without  his  express. sanction. and  ap- 
provBl ;  and  be  was  about  the  same  time  publicly  announced  as  editor,  and  entered 
oniB  tbe  performance  of  hts  duties  in  tJiat  capacity  in  which  he  continues  to  act 
tul  ^le  pmaent  moment.  The  passage  above  mentioned,-  published  on  the  30th  of 
Aimst  last,  while  1  was  an  assistant  in  the  office  of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  but 
wimout  ever  undertakipg  any  portion  of  that  responsibility,  having  to  my  sincere 
rerrel  excited  the  displeasure  of  Government,  I  have  already  sufFeml  the  disgrace 
of  UBprieMmietit ;  and  the  pnnlshmait  which'  yet  a^raits  me  is  transmission  to 
Eai^attdy  necisnrily  iavoltmg  the  immediate  ruin  of  my  7>ecaniary  affkirs  and 
tite  ooini^ete  destruction  of  all  m^r  future  prospects;  and- mmng  cdntracted'oISi^ 
gaiions  with  the  intention  of  remaining  permanently  in  this  countrv,  tbk  suddeti 
reverse  of  fortcme  will  compel  me  to  leave  it  without  satisfying  the  demands  of  my 
creditors.  ^    .       , 

Haviag  eo«e  to  India,  encooraged  to  do  so  by  the-trade  being  thrown  Op^  io 
British  aiibjectSy  with  a  corameroial  adventure  on  my  own  accouut,  and  not  wi^ 
any  view  of  assisting  in  pubMshing  a  newspaper,  I  did  not  entirely  rely  on  that  as 
the  Bieans  of  acqninng  an  independence,  but  entered  into  pecuniarv  transactions 
whichr  might  enable  me  to  engage  at  any  time  io  profitable  speculations.  I  in 
consemiaoee  beeame  involved  for  a  debt  of  twelve  thousand'  rupees,  for  which, 
several  months  ago^  legal  proceedings  against  me  wereinatitfited;  bat  by  yto- 
ducing  iMiil  for  my  appearance,  I  succeeded  in  temporarily  pacifying'  the  creditor, 
and  hoped  by  thus  gaming  delay  to  be  able  in  the  course  of  time  not  only  to  satisfy 
his  demand,  but  greatly  better  my  own  situation  by  the  indulgence  am>rded  me. 
But  all  my  pkms  being  completely  ^vstrated  by  my  sudden  removal  from  Indi&, 
these  hopes  are  of  course  at  an  end ;  and  I  trust  the  Government,  f^nl  a  dettire 
not  to  add  to  my  embarrassment,  will  at  least  agree  to  postpone  ibr^thive, months 
the  period  of  my  embarkation ;  during  which  interval  I  shall  endeavonr  toplaca 
all  my  aflbirft  on  the  best  footing  ciivmnstances  wfll  permit,  and  enp^ge  to  be  in 
readlnsas  wfaea-  aeetssary  toeoiSbrm  to  the  orda«^6f^G0vemment. 

I  re^piest  ti^  y<m  will  have  the  goodness  to  represoat  4he  aV>ve  to  th«  RigHl 
Honourable  Uie  Governor  General  in  Council,  and  commanicate  to  me  tha 
tesult.  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  humMe  Servant, 
•  CaleQtta,p  Sept.  22, 1823.  SAno.Ahnot. 

Not  baying  receiyed  any  answer  to  the  above  for  upwitrdg  of  a  waak^ 
on  t&e  dOth  of  September,  Mr.  Amot  addressed  a  note  to  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary, requesting  to  be  informed  whether  he  might  expect  the  honour  of 
a  r^ly.  He  in  consequence  received  the  following  ultimatum: 
.  To  iir.AANiurofto  AufOT. 
SiBjf—Wilh  reference  to  your  communication  of  Uie  30th  ultimo,  I  asai  direded 
to  state  that  your  letter  of  the  22d  ultimo  was  duly  /submitted  to' the  Right  Honbur- 
able  Uie  Governor  General  in  CouncU ;  and  that  his  Lordship  in  Council  does  not 
thinkBtftoanthdrizemetoretumauyreplyto  it.    I  am^ Sir, yours,  &c. 

(Signed)  W.  B.  BAyleV,  Chief  Secretary  to  Government, 

[:hanScr,Oct2,1623.  ^ 


Here  then  the  matter  r^ted  up  to  the  date  of  the  letter  given  above  : 
and  from  that  period  onward,  tin  the  7th  of  December,  no. notice  was 
taken  of  Mr.  Amot's  farther  stay  in  India,  the  Government  being  ap- 
parently satisfied  with  his  retirement  from  the  Calcutta  Journal,  and  the 
aubstijiuent  destruction  of  that  paper  itself,  which  was  suppressed  by  au- 
thority on  the  7th  of  the  preceding  month.  He  was  then,  however,  ar-* 
rested  by  order  of  Lord  Amherst,  at  Chandemagore,  and  conveyed,  on 
board  a  ship  in  the  river,  to  be  kept  in  confinement  till  his  arrival  in 
England.  .  v      " 

Orwrt«/£r#raW,Fo/.2.  2  1 
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The  foUawing  copies  of  the  letter^  sent  in  by  Mr.  Amot  to  tb«  Go- 
Ternmeat  of  India,  on  this  occasion,  contain,  no  doubt,  an  accurate,  be* 
oause  an  unanswered,  description  of  the  treatment  he  reoeired.  The 
letters  2^e  as  follo\vs  t — 

To  WiB.  Baylby,  Km).  CMef  Seorelsry  to  GoversnieDt. 

Daud  on  board  the  Honourable  Company's  Ship  Bsmes 

Sir,  offCalcutta,  Dec.  15,  1823. 

Capitaia  Paton,  the  ma^trate  of  police,  who  by  a  warrant  flrom  the  Hlght 
Honourable  the  Governor  (^neral  in  CopucU,  ye^terds^  appre^^^ended  lue  ia 
nresenee  of  the  Honourable  the  Governor  of  Cliiaiideraagore,  where  I  was  re6i4^ 
in^^  and  placed  me  on  board  this  vessel  (the  Honourable  Company's  fhip  Panifb 
frhere  I  am  in  custody),  having  kindly  offered  to  cx>Qvey  to  you  any  commuaica^ 
tba  I  may  wish  to  make  on  thia  subject,  I  avail  myself  of  his  offer,  and  hef^  tii 
yequest,  if  you  find  it  consistent  with  your  4uty,  that  this  ktter  laay  he  commu^ 
nicated  to  his  Lordship  m  CeimcU, 

As  1  was  precluded  nrom  performing  the  engagement  under  which  I  offisred  i/^ 
liUice  myself,  ia  my  lettar  te  your  addnuui  of  ^e  2^  of  Septembev,  soiidtuig  three 
^souths*  delay,  and  promising  to- hold,  myself  in  readiness,  when  necessary,  to 
conform  to  the  orders  of  Goverament ;  iiince,  although  upwards  of  three  mondis 
haraelapsed.  Government  declined  accepting  my  profl^^  obligation,  nor  sigiii6ed 
Us  future  intentions  towards  me,  I  trust  my  residence  in  the  French  settlement, 
where  1  was  apprehended  and  brought  back  into  ^e  Company's  possessions,  will 
not  have  been  construed  into  any  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Govenoieat, 
of  which  I  «as  kepttotaliy  ignoraat* 

Indeed  from  thu  veipr  silence,  (whidi  «fter  the  engagement  I  had  offered  to 
mat^e,  I  could  not  consider  as  intended  to  keep  me  in  uncertainty,  since  this  oHer 
pfoved  that  I  had  no  intoution  of  evasion)  I  was  led  to  hope  that  similar  induU 
geace  arould  be  ei^tended  to  me^  as  hi^  often  before  been  experienced  by  peraont 
iu  the  same  situation,  who,  after  being  ordered  to  leave  the  country,  were  ppei 
suffered  to  continue  residiug.  I  ^s^tteied  myself  that  my  case  was  one  which 
MoaHarly  admitted  of  this  kind  of  indulgence,  as  the  order  for  my  remaval  to  the 
United  Kingdom  had  been  passed  upon  gcounfUy  which,  after,  the  expiaaatioB  f 
ofiifed,  I  hoped  would  be  deemed  no  l^wger  to  eaist. 

\,  In  v^ferfuce  to  tba^  of  my  being  an  avowed  <<  conductor  of  the  Cidcutta 
Journal/'  and  personally  responsible  for  whatever  appeared  in  its  para,  whicli 
appeared,  by  your  letter  of  the  3d  of  September,  to  have  been  the  ground  on  which 
the  order  for  my  removal  originated ;  havii^  obtained  af  last  a  copy  of  that  letter, 
I  todc  the  first  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  your  notice  a  true  statement  of  the 
«ase^  contained  ia  an  ofiicial  letter,  to  your  address,  dated  7th  of  February  last, 
wfHten  f^  the  iaformatioQ  of  Government  by  the  former  editor  and  principal  pre^ 
arietor.  Mr.  Buckiugham«  From  this  it  appears  that  John  Francis  Sandys  was 
the  real  editor,  not  nominallv  only,  but  actually,  and  **  solely  responsible  "  for 
what  appeared  in  the  paper,  in  which  nothing  could  be  inserted  without  bis  express 
order.  And  as  I  had  agreed  to  continue  in  U^  sitaation  of  assistant  solely  on  this 
understanding  and  on  this  express  condition,  1  trusted  that  no  such  heavy  re- 
sponsibility could  be  in^posed  upon  me  without  my  knowledge  or  consent.  I, 
tnerefore  vHth  submission,  attribute  this  part  of  your  letter  to  misinformation  s 
and  hoped  that  a  measure  originating  in  such  a  misconception  would  not  be  car- 
ried into  effect,  after  the  abov^  means  had  been  adopted  to  have  the  misbon'cq>tion 
reitioved. 

2.  As  it  was  apparently  only  my  connexion  with  the  Calcutta  Journal  that  had 
drawn  towards  me  the  displeasure  of  Goverament,  and  as  I  engaged  to  break  off 
all  connexion  with  the  press  (and  in  fact  resigned  my  situation  irom  that  period  in 
t^  Calcutta  Joarnal  office),  and  offered  to  produce  the  most  respectable  securi- 
ties for  my  futore  conduct ;  I  hoped  that  Government  would  deem  any  further 
precautionary  measure  with  regard  to  me  unnecessary. 

3.  In  regard  to  my  being  unlicensed  lo  reside  in  the  Honourable  Company's 
territories,  I  conceived  myself  correct  in  supposing  that  the  stotote  53  Ceo.  Ill, 
did  not  render  it  imperative  on  the  Gavcmmeut  of  Bene^  to  remove  aU  Euro- 
peans found  hers  without  a  license  ;  but  merely  muted  the  poWcr  of  removing 
Shem,  to  be  exercised  only  provided  it  app^red  abtolntely  necessary  for  the  gooa 
«f  the  state.    In  which  opinion  I  was  strongly  confirmed  oy  the  weu-kpown  foef 
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ibat  many  hundrecb  of  unlicensed  p^fr^ns  libve  ifbf  many  yearl  tvaat  ieVCted  md 
resided,  and  continue  to  settle  and  reside,  in  Ae  dlfl^rent  parts  of  tne  country,  with 
the  tacit  approbation  of  Government  and  its  numerous  pul)lic  functionaries ;  and 
in  tbis  opinidn  1  was  farther  confirmed  by  the  fiact,  which  I  believed  to  be  no  less 
certidn,  that  Tor  an  equal  length  of  time  no  iadividual  after  bein^  any  considerable 
period  settied  in  the  country  nas  been  removed  by  Govemmeot,  unless  brought 
dfBckdJ^  to  its  notice  as  piiity  of  some  positive  injury  to  the  Companpr'R  exdusrve 
trade  ;  disobedience  to  the  constituted  authorities,  or  other  public  misdemeanour 
In  flagrant  violation  of  the  existing^  laws;  or  conduct  thougnt  derogatory  to  the 
QriUsh  name. 

I  myselT,  howevet,  haVe  never,  to  rtiy  knoWYed^^e,  been  brought  thto  «Aeialhr 
t^  the  notice  oT  Government,  and  am  unconscious  of  committing  any  thing  tojuri* 
ous  to  the  state,  or  derogaloiy  to  the  character  of  my  countrymen  in  the  East, 
My  officiating  as  an  assistatitio  the  office  of  the  Calcutta  Journal  couM  not  possibly 
constitute  such  offence,  since  Government  never  Would  have  permitted  a  naper 
to  continue  in  existence,  with  which  it  was  culpable  to  be  connected,  havmg  at 
any  time  the  power  of  suppressing  it;  yet  its  publication  was  sanctioned  by  Go«« 
vjcnuneut  as  long  as  I  was  connected  with  it,  aud  continued  to  be  so  after  my  con- 
nexion was  t^rokcn  off.  And  if  by  the  misrepresentation  of  others  a  suspicion 
Ijad  been  excited,  that  I  was  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  that  paper  transgressing  the 
limits  assigned  by  Government  to  discussion — ^this  suGiplcion  must  have  been  re* 
moved  bv  what  subsequently  occurred  after  I  ceased  to  be  connected  with  the 
paper,  when  its  conduct  became  such  that  Government  saw  neason  to  suppress  it 
altogether. 

Arfy  character  standing  before  Government  thus  unimpeached,  1  did  not  ima- 
poe  that  a  licease  would,  at  this  dav,  be  an  indispensable  requisite  to  my  longer 
resMence  in  ladia ;  otherwise  1  should  have  thrown  myself  on  me  Indulgence  of  his 
Lordship  in  Council,  to  grant  me  al;  least  one  year's  respite,  until  1  could  write 
to  my  friends  in  England,  and  obtain  an  answer ;  while  at  the  same  time  I  might 
have  given  my  assurance  that,  from  the  promises  made  me  by  a  gentleman  who 
proceeded  to  £urope  almost  twelve  mouths  ago,  and  undertook  to  arriinge  this 
satisfactorily  before  two  or  three  months  more,  were  I  allowed  to  Mmain  in  Iiidia 
so  long,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  want  would  be  supplied. 

NotwithstanmAg,  if  for  reasons  incomprehensible  to  me,  of  woich  it  wouM  be 
imbecoming  to  express  a  doubt,  my  apprehension  even  in  a  ^iretgn  Gottlement, 
and  my  immediate  removal  to  Enfope,  were  deemed  a  measure  of  public  SKpadi- 
ency,  I  feel  confident  that  the  Honourable  Company  could  never  sanctson  this 
treatment  of  a  British  subject,  unless  it  seemed  absolutely  neeessary  flar  theaccv- 
rity  and  dignity  of  the  state ;  and  that  when  sueh  org^t  necessity  is  ceaoidered 
to  exist,  no  expense  would  be  spared  to  cafry  their  extreme  measures  •f  pncan^ 
tk>n  into  execution,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  British  mfers  presiding  om  so  gnat 
an  enpirew 

The  order  ibr  my  removal  having  already  str^iped  ne  of  a  situat&om  worth  from 
four  to  five  thousand  rupees  per  annum,  and  blasted  all  my  future  prospects^  I 
tr«9t  that  my  simple  transportation  to  fSt^  United  Kiogdais,  with  the  restraint  and 
confinement  which  it  imposes  upon  me,  will  bt  deemed  sufficient,  wltheMt  the  ad- 
ditional punishment  of  my  being  subjected  to  any  hardship  or  degradttfen  during 
^  ^yaxe.  AHboujgh  the  elause  of  the  statute  under  winch  I  am  reMoved,  dnes  >. 
not  specify  the  kind  of  trelitment  pef^ns  so  transmitted  as  i  iM,  witbaut  be^' 
charged  with  any  misdemeanour;  oughtto  experience,  yet  the  legidatun  eould  uat  ■ 
surely  have  intended  that  persons  of  all  ranks  and  classes  in  society  should  be  re- 
dtned  to  the  same  level,  and  subjected  to  the  treatment  of  commmi  soldiers  or 
seamen,  under  the  general  appeUatioa  of  a  charter-party  pasaenger.  i^inee  even 
iftrammissionwefe  intended  not  as  a  meamive  of  precawtioo,  bvt  as  a  punish- 
ment, tiie  penalty  InUfcted  ought  to  be  Increased  in  proportion  to  dw  aggravation 
of  the  offence,  and  not  thie  rank  of  the  offiMder :  whereas>  by  this  iadiscr&niiitte  > 
mode  of  treatment,' while  ^  pek^oh  hot  gu>ilty  of  any  misdcuncagaur  is  pisoed  mf, 
footing  with  the  fla^ant  culprit,  a  gentleman,  who  has  been  a«cu«toaMd  to  the 
comforts  of  Indiah  life,  will,  froth  such  a  Cbsirter'^par^  i>«B«s^  sulfer  a  more  se- 
vere infiktion  than  a  common  seamen  would  in  being  sent  home  in  irons.  It^can  • 
hartfiy  be  imagined  that  ^le  legislature  meant  to  condemn  Bvitish  sahjeets  in  my 
unfortunate  situation  to  so  hard  a  fate,  and  at  the  bametime  leave  them  no  means 
of  relief,  except  perchance  Iheir  own  good  fortune,  the  genterot%  lof  theAr  fHends, 
0^  ^e  htuaamty  «f  the  capuftn,  enMelhett  to  ^htain-aoMiaaMg^ 
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I  b«M  the  JUtU&otkm  of  heiug  M€  to  tMy  ihmi-^ke^  U^etC  fmi&atl  m- 
tbority  in  this  country^Sir  F.  Mmcnaghiext,  Imtely  dcdaicd  hk  opBion  paUldy  cm 
the  proper  couitmction  of  diis  Act  of  Parliament,  (which  carefiiHy  provided  tfiat 
penont  found  in  Indin  without  a  Ucense  should  only  be  sent  borne  in  a  g«od  ind 
•nfidentvessel— one  of  the  Company's  ships),  declared  that  he  coatidendaie 
thereby  entitled  to  *'  the  best  treatment  and  accommodations."  If  it  were  aeoes- 
sary  to  corroborate  this  high  authority,  I  mieht  cite  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tartoa, 
one  of  Ae  most  eminent  lawyers  in  India,  who  considered  the  legialatare  to  hare 
intended,  without  doubt,  that  every  inctividual  transmitted  under  this  statute, 
should  receive  treatment  and  accomroodatiou  correspondinf  with  his  sphere  and 
condition  in  life.  Tiiis,  which  is,  as  far  as  I  Imow,  die  iinaiiiniwin  judgment  of 
the  legal  profession  here,  is  sufficiently  confirmed  l^^  a  clause  in  the  tasMact, 
with  regard  to  foreigners  removed  from  India  undiMr  similar  cirannstanoes,  in 
which  the  legislature  commands  that  a  foreigi^  shall  be  removed  **  in  snch  a 
manner  as  his  or  htr  rank,  state,  and  condition  in li^  may  require,**  (S3  Geo.  III. 
nap.  84,  sect.  6,)  and  it  cannot  surely  be  supposed  diat  tM  British  Wgislatare  in- 
tended that  in  its  Eastern  dependencies  its  own  subjects  should  be  trenfeed  worte 
than  other  Europeans  or  aliens. 

Hoping  I  have  not  trespassed  the  mies  of  propriety  in  wishing,  through  yoa,  to 
submit  these  points  for  the  consideration  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Goviemor  Gcnoal 
in  Council,  I  shall  only  add,  that  1  trust  his  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  pass  such 
an  order,  before  the  vessel  sails,  with  regard  to  my  treatment  and  accommodation 
OB  board,  as  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  mav  seem  to  him  to  require. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  most  ob^ient  humble  servant, 
...        (Signed)  SAMiKAxsnn-. 

As  the  Bhip  was  on  the  point  ^f  sailing  immediately,  it  is  £air  to  sup- 
pose that  if  any  answer  had  been  intended  to  be  given  to  this  letter,  it 
would  have  been  sent  without  delay.  None,  however,  came ;  when,  on 
the  15th,  the  following  was  sent  in  as  addressed : — 

.     To  W.  Bt  Baylby,  Esq.  &c.  &c. 

Dated  on  board  the  Hon.  Company's  ship  Fame, 

SiRy  off  Calcutta,  December  15,  1823. 

In  reference  to  the  conclusion  of  my  letter  of  the  11th  insi ,  forwarded 
to  you  several  days  aro  by  Capt  Pafion,  I  bog  to  be  permitted  to  bring  to  your 
notice  the  following  nicts,  for  the  further  iaformaUon  of  the  Right  lion,  the  Go- 
vernor General  in  CounciL 

The  Government  having,  it  appears,  allowed  eight  hundred  rupees  for  my  pas- 
sage money  in  this  vessel,  directing  me  Co  be  received  into  the  third  mate's  mess, 
I  am  am$korized  by  Capt.  Young  to  state,'  that  there  not  being  in  a  ship  of  this 
sise  and  description  a  third  mate's  mess,  as  on  board  the  rt^ular  Indiamen,  he 
having  none  such,  can  consequently  for  the  above  sum  on^  allow  me  to  mess 
with  his  carpenter,  boatswain,  &c. ;  and  as  for  such  a  sum  it  is  equally  out  of  bis 
power  to  give  me  any  cabin,  1  must  consequentlv  live  in  the  steeAge,  among  the 
servants  and  other  inferior  person!  employed  in  the  vessel. 

For  a  cabin  of  any  description,  and  entertainment  at  his  table,  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  demand  two  thousand  rupees  in  addition  to  the  sum  above  apcc^Bed, 
maJdog  in  all  two  thousand  eight  hondred,  as  the  lowest  terms  on  which  his  can 
afford  comfortable  treatment  Mid  accommodations.  Moreover,  the  capt^n^  mahi 
hopes  ofprbatby  passengers  in  this  voyage  depending,  I  understand,  on  Sir  Slam- 
ford  iUffles  md  flunily  proceedittg  home  in  this  vessel  from  Bencoolen,  he  b  un- 
able to  secure  to  me  comfortaUe  accommodation  any  foither  than  that  place,  when 
I  must,  if  asked,  rive  up  my  present  cabin  on  the  deck  to  Sir  Stanford  RsAcs 
ai^diiuite,  shouSd  ne  with  any  of  diem  to  oocony  it,  which  it  is  considered  next  to 
certain  he  will ;  after  which  I  mnst-  take  my  cnance  of  any  vacancy  tiiere  naay  be 
amongst  the  cabins  on  the  deck  below,  -  which  are  very  badly  ventilaited  and  «n- 
comforlable,  from  tiie  ship  not  having  been  bnllt  expreisty  for  this  eluBiaie»  > 

Having,  however,  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  terms  oflRsred  by  tbn  eqitain, 
or  submit  to  the  vilest  accommodation  and  hardest  fare,  dnrteg*  a  long-  sea 
voyage,  which  may  be  protracted  indefinitdy  at  BcncoolcQ,  a  very  sickly^  sta- 
tion, where  the  v^sel  is  to  be  delayed  some  time,  1  remaining  all  the  whiiecoa- 
fln^on  board  of  her,  I  have  filt  myself  under  the  necessity  of  cntaring  ioto  a 
«<Mltmal  cngageiMBi  with  Capt,  Yousg,  to  nuike  t^to  km tiht  MBvef  two 
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Uumtaftd  ^gbt  toidfed  rapees,  provklM  die  GoyernmeBt  send  me  tcr  sea  in  tus 
vt&ttA  wHIiout  fftViof^  any  other  order  re|;arding^  fny  ireatoteat. 

I'owe  itof  emnne  entirely  to  Capt.  Yoonr's  -having  some  sente  of  modepntioay 
Aarhe  did  not  dearand  of  roe  doable  or  triple  the  sum  required^  since  I  have  been 
pbeed  in  a  situation »  where  I  bad  no  choice  bat  to  accept  bis  terms  oi  sufBer  the 
eonscitoences.  At  tbe  same  time  I  know,  that  among^  me  nnmereoy  vessels  now 
abeut  to  sail  for  Eng^land,  several  would  most  readily  ^eme-a  passage  for  a  much 
CnaUer  som,  by  which  1  mig^  both  be  saved  considerable  expense,  and  obtain  a 
dJBTCf  passage  to  En^laod ;  or  at  least,  if  not  qaile  direct,  without  my  being  sub- 
jected to  any  indefimte  delay  a|  a  very  unhealthy  station. 

Havhig  slnaply  stated  these  fiocts,  I  leave  them  to  make  the  impressioB  they  are 
calculated  to  do»  and  shall  now  conclude  hy  expressing  my  unfeigned  regret  that, 
from  the  unparalleled  circumstances  in  which  1  have  been  placed,  I  have  felt  my- 
sdf  so  ofttD  compelled  to  trespass  on  your  patience,  and  intrude  my  affairs  on  the 
notice  of  thoae  mose  attention  is  necessarily  engaged  with  objects  of  so  much 
higher  importance,  that,  in  comparison  with  them  any  thing  relatihg  to  so  humble 
aa  indivickial  as  myself  can  hardly  appear  worthy  of  a  moment's  coasideratioB. 

1  bee  to  be  allowed  to  correct  an  error  that,  appears  to  have  crept  into  mv  last* 
ktler,  last  paragraph  byt  one,  in  citing  an  Act  of  Parliament,  without  the  book* 
vis.  the  ft5th  Geo.  III.,  which  1  have  reason  to  believe  was  inadvertently  quoted  as 
the  53d  Geo.  IIJL       .  I  have  the  hoaour  to  be.  Sir, 

,  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  Sandford  Aknot. 

There  are  few  Englishmen,  we  think,  who  can  read  these  documents 
without  feeling  their  indignation  roused  against  the  perpetrators  of  such 
le&ied  cruelties  as  these.  If  they  can  read  them  unmoved,  we  do  not 
envy  them  their  apathy  :  for,  it  appears  to  us,  that  insensibility  to  suck 
treatment  as  this,  must  betray  the  want  of  all  those  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguish the  free-man  from  the  slave— The  last  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Arnot  was  addressed  to  a  friend  in  London,  dated  on  board  the  Fame, 
the  I7th  of  December,  and  put  on  board  the  Florentia,  Capt.  Wimble, 
both  ships  then  dropping  down  the  river,  the  latter  for  England  direct,  in 
which,  if  Mr.  Arnot  had  been  sent,  he  would  have  been  at  home  nearly 
two  months  ago ;  and  the  former  for  Bencoblen,  from  which  he  may  never 
return  alive.  From  this  letter,  which  recapitulates  some  of  the  facts 
already  given,  and  adds  others  not  before  made  known,  we  shall  give  a 
few  extracts,  with  which  our  record  of  tliis  disgraceful  and  unfeeling 
persecution  must  close. 

Honourable  Company's  Ship  Fame, 

DEitt  Sir,  River  Hooghly,  Dec.  17, 1823. 

Although  I  expect  to  reach  you  myself  not  long  after  this  letter,  I  hasten 
to  ioform  you,  by  the  earliest  opportuoity,  that  I  am  sent  home  a  charter-party 
passenger,  on  board  the  Honourable  Company's  ship  Fame,  merely  on  the  ground 
that  I  am  residing  in  India  without  a  license. 

I  trust  you  received  the  large  packet  I  sent  you  some  time  ago ;  you  will  there- 
by-have  learnt  the  state  of  my  transactions  with  the  Indian  Government  up  to  the 
30th  of  September.  From  that  date  the  most  profound  silence  was  observed  as  to 
their  future  intentions ;  and  I  remained  quietly  residing  in  Calcutta  to  await  the 
erenL  Bat  having  lately  heard,  oo  the  very  day  we  were  in  hopes  of  re-  establish- 
hig  the  Journal,  that  you  had  reached  England  in  safety,  and  entertaining  a  hope 
that  tbe  infonnation,  which  my  friends  at  home  would  receive  from  vou,  respect- 
ing the  mtical  situation  of  your  concern  in  India,  might  induce  them  to  exert 
tbemselrea  to  obtain  for  me,  without  delay,  a  license  from  the  authorities  iu 
£o;:Iand  formy  residence  here,  I  thought  it  would  be  most  advisable  to.  take  op 
my  quiet  rttidence  in  a  foreign  settlement,  until  I  should  know  whether  the  Court 
of  Dtcaetora  would  sanction  my  continuation  in  India  or  not. 

I  hoped,  also,  that  although  the  authorities  here  objected  to  my  residence  with- 
out  a  license  in  the  British  or  East  India  Company's  possessions,  they  would  have 
HO  94tc^«n  to  my  going  ou(  of  their  territories,  and  residing  in  a  foreign  settle- 
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ment  for  a  few  weekly  uDtU  the  pleasure  of  the  amhorities  at  borne  coulH  be 
Icadwn.  la  this>  boweTer,  1  was  mtetaken ;  for  1  bad  not  been  tbree  days  at 
ChatdeTna^ore,  when,  o&  the  1  Itk  of  December  iastauti  a  magistrate  of  Calcutta 
eame  Und  arrested  laei  on  a  warrant  signed  by  Lord  Amherst,  io  pretence  of 
&e  GoYenor  of  this  French  settlemeliat,  and  the  lAeutenant  of  Policoi  and  con- 
T^jred  me  on  board  lAkt  Honourable  Company's  ship  Fame,  Capt.  Young,  bomid 
ftrst  fbf  Bencoolen— the  place  of  exiie  for  native  convicts*— and  tiience  for  £ng- 
kmd,  to  which  mere  fll-fated  Brilons  are  transported  at  the  pleasure  of  our  Indian 
rulers,  unconvicted,  untried,  nnAftiiW. 

•  At  Ptocoblen  the  vessel  ts  expected  to  remain  for  a  number  of  weeks,  to  take 
in  stepper  and  other  articles  of  csoripo,  and  to  receive  on  board  Sir  Stamford  Raffles 
and  suitiN  As  I  must  remain  a  prisoner  on  board  of  this  ship  during  the  whole  uf 
her  stay  thci*e,  I  shall,  at  this  my  first  placeof  banishment,  experience  the  effects  of 
■early  the  most  deleterious  climate  in  this  part  of  the  world,  under  the  moU  on- 
fttvourable  chrnmstances^-coufiDement  io  a  floating  prison,  and  the  depression  of 
spirits  eocasloned  by  m^  summary  removal  from  India,  with  the  total  destruction 
of  tby  proapeols>  and  without  being  permitted  to  go  on  shore  even  to  take  «  fare- 
well of  my  friends* 

l^urald  I  snrvive  tan  pestiferous  climate  of  Beacoolen,  I  may  expect  to  reach 
England  some  six  pr  seven  months  hence,  when  I  shall  escape  from  the  pOwcr  of 
the  CompaDv's  government » and  again  become  a  fcee  man. 

I  have  hddressed  two  representations  to  the  Chief  Secretaiy,  pointing  out  the 
sort  of  treatment  which  the  law  declares  that  a  charter-party  passenger  ought  to 
receive,  and  stating  that  the  sum  of  800  rupees,  which  Government  has  allowed 
to  the  captain  of  this  ship  on  my  account,  being  quite  inadequate  to  procure  the 
common  comforts^ of  a  sea  voyage,  !  have  twcu  obliged  to  agree  to  nay  hrm 
2,M0  rupees  additional  foi^  My  passage,  otherwise  1  ehould  be  wotwe  off  wan  a 
ooNMtoott  saUor,  living  in  the  steerage  among  the  servants,  and  on  the  allowance 
of  whatever  might  come  from  the  captain's  table.— As  neither  my  regard  for  my 
own  comfort,  or  perhaps  my  i^fe,  nor  for  the  respectability  of  vour  conccn,  woald 
suffer  me  to  submit  to  tbis  while  I  had  a  farthing  in  the  'worid,  1  have  of  course 
araited  myself  of  the  liberality  of  your  agents,  to  satisfy  the  captain's  demands. 

In  my  repreaentatiions  to  iwe  Indian  Government,  of  which  a  copy  wiU  probahiy 
Beach  yon  before  1  arrive  at  home  myself,  I  have  pointed  out  the  hardship  of  my 
case;  and  shown  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  there  oeing  some  limits  to  the  cap- 
taiu^s  conscience,  that  he  does  not  demand  double  or  triple  the  sum  requited, 
since  I  have  no  choice  but  to  agree  to  his  terms.  What  be  has  demanded  is  dec«> 
ed  at  present  so  ekerbitant,  that  I  have  had  vmrious  offers,  if  the  Oovermnenft 
wonld  but  allo«r  me  to  leave  this  ship,  of  being  taken  to  £ngl«id  free  of  any 
diarjge  whatever ;  and  the  Government  has  been  informed^  that,  even  for  the  sum 
demanded  by  Capt.  Young,  my  accommodations  after  we  reach  Bencoolen  will  be 
very  indifferent,  as  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  will  occupy  all  the  good  cabins  with  his 
funnily  and  attendants^  Howv>«r>  th^  Government  has  refused  to  take  any  notice 
whatever  of  my  repreaentaftians  on  this  suhicct. 

The  captain  or  owner  of  each  of  the  following  vessels,  and  of  another  whose 
name  escapes  me,  all  about  to  sail  for  England,  have  offered  to  give  me  a  passage 
tb  Ellwand  free  of  any  charge  at  all — via.  the  Neptune,  Capt.  Edwards ;  the 
Lady  Flora,  Capt.  Macdonnell ;  and  the  Asia,  Capt.  Pope,  a  vessel  having  very 
aupeifor  nceommodationsk  Mr.  Charles  Reed,  the  owner  of  the  ship  Victory,  who 
intends  scaling  in  her  for  Europe  in  February  next,  also  offers  ine  a  free  passage, 
and  has  written  a  letter  to  my  friends  on  the  su^ject^  represeatiug  the  extreme 
unhealthincis  of  the  station  of  Bencoolen,  where  1  am  to  be  sometime  conlined 
oa  board,  as  above  stated,  and  the  danger  of  a  person,  kept  in  the  close  imprison- 
ment of  a  ship  there,  falling  a  victim  to  the  jungle  fever,  which^  even  il  it  spares 
the  life,  generally  totally  ruins  the  constitution. 

The  Government,  however,  seems  determined  to  send  me  first  to  that  place  of 
exile,  to  make  up  by  my  confinement  there,  perhaps,  for  my  liberation  from  Fort 
William,  and  put  2,000  rupees  from  my  pocket,  and  800  rupees  out  of  their  trea- 
snry  into  the  pocket  ef  Capt  Young,  who,  bvthe  bye,  is  likely  to  be.  on  what 
the  Government  here. do  doubt  oon«ider  to  be  the  right  side  of  the  question,  as 
dmring  his  stay  in  Calcutta  he  resided  with  the  Editor  of  the  John  Bull  :  he 
may,  therefore,  periiaps,  hiave  obtained  custody  of  his  profitable  prisoner  through 
the  friendlv  influence  of  his  Tauric  Majesty.  This  is  worse  than  throwing  a  man 
into  what  Johnson  calls  «  a  prison^  with  the  additional  chance  of  being  drowned  ;*^ 
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it  IS  putt'iD^  him  into  a  floating^  spungpng-house,  the  keeper  of  which  is  there  en- 
abledy  under  the  ^^mction  of  authority,  and  with  all  the  appearance  of  moderation 
in  his  demands,  to  empty  bis  prisoner's  purse ;  while  those,  on  whom  the  move- 
ments of  this  prison-house  d^pd,  direct  it  to  float  along  some  pestiferous  shore, 
where  happy  is  the  prisoner  who  escapes  without  carrying  with  biin  to  his  grave  a 
ruined  constitution. 

1  may  add  here,  that  sending  me  in  this  ship  bound  to  Bencoolen,  and  not  fo( 
EBglaud  direct*  is,  I  am  ataurcd,  illegal ;  in  wbieb  case,  l^  it  were  foiiB4  to  be  so^ 
1  ct^ild  be  remoTeit  by  Habeas  CoH'M  3  W 1  d^cUoA  tryinr  lh«  poinf,  lest  my  re- 
peated resistance  to  their  illegal  measures  should  enable  tnem  to  fix  upon  me  the 
character  of  being  a  contentious  and  troublesome  person.  Unless  it  was  with  the 
▼ery  view  of  drawing  me  into  tbis  soara,  sending  me  bgr  Beacopl^i^  an  iUeg<U 
route,  must  have  been  intended  a^  a  matter  of  conve^iti^ce,  at  leasts  to  the  cap- 
tain, who  has  been  verv  unsuccessful  in  getting  passengers,  because  ^body  who 
can  help  it  will  go  to  l&gland  by  sueh  a  roule. 

^AMoroJid  Armof. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  wi^  i)i^  Yeii]^^ukaUi»  fact  of  the  In- 
dian Government  choosing,  for  the  reception  and  imprisonment  of  their 
victim,  a  ship^  Qommanded  by  a  gentleman,  ^ho«  however  honourable 
and  unexceptionable  in  point  of  charact^s  was  pot  lil^e^i  fr09i  bis  resi- 
dence with  an  inveterately  hostile  f neny  (e  bias  unfortunate  prisoner,  to 
have  much  compassion  for  his  fate*  But«  whe^  t^  tla^  is  added,  the  fact 
of  bis  going  by  the  circuitous  and  iinheahl^  route  of  Sencoolen, — where 
the  captain,  officers,  and  crew»  might  suffer  little,  it  being  in  the  exercise 
of  their  habitual  pursuits,  from  having  liberty  to  go  on  shore  to  refresh, 
and  from  their  minds  being  at  eaae^  while  Mr^  Amot  would  be  kept  in 
confinement  on  board  during  th^  whole  tin^e  of  the  vessel's  lying  in  that 
port,  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  d^rads^n  and  indignity  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  perpetually  preying  oa  hi»  mind,— we  J^ifod  it  difficult  to  di- 
vest ourselves  of  a  belief  that  ther^  ^as  sosoe  deep  design  in  this  combi- 
nation of  circumstances,  whicl^  thousands  will  no  doubt  imigine,  but, 
to  which  it  might  perhaps  be  dangeroHs  for  U9  to  give  utterance.  There 
were  ships  going  direct  to  England,  eft  board  of  whidi  hf  might  have  easily 
been  put,  and  this  too  without  expensi^  to  either  party.  Fep^  what  possi- 
ble reason  then  could  the  Government  of  Iufdiahave  persisted,  even  after 
it  had  been  pressed  on  their  attention  by  r€^pedte4  resfions^nces,  in 
confining  this  unhappy  vic^m  of  their  pi^^wer  to  th)iflkflo«i4ing  prison,  but 
from  the  hope  that  it  migh^  also  prove  hjis  

That  any  man  should  have  conducted  himself  vnth  so  much  modera- 
tion as  Mr.  Amot  evidently  observed,  up  10|  the  last  nayoi9e9t  of  his  stay 
in  India,  is  indeed  surprising  ;  an4  tl^i^t  l^^omld  l^y«  refrained,  for  the 
reasons  avowed  by  him,  from  seehii^  ^  re^oAval,  by  kakem  corpus,  from 
his  floating  dungeon,  as  he  had  before  done  #roia  hj»  ken  irksome  and 
painful  imprisonment  in  the  fortress  ou  shore^  deaerves  to  be  recorded  as 
a  trait  that  must  for  ever  silence  all  wl^x  woql4  r^resent  tt\e  friends  of 
rational  freedom  in  India  as  fictions,  tlMthulent,  and  iiM^pitiiPfit  of  restraint. 

If  the  recital  of  these  i^uthentic  a^d  unexaggerated  fetets^sillould  make 
no  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  ro^se  no  ^^(presgion  of  indignation 
frx>m  die  public  press  of  this  op^nt^y,  we  sl^^l  M  le^t  enjoy  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  performed  onr  duty  iu  laying  them  be&re  i^  i^orld ;  and 
if  neither  the  mends  of  freedfm  in  Indiai  nor  in  England,  will  exert 
themselves  to  procure  a  change  in  the  fOfate m  fi^pm  which  such  iniquities 
spring,  they  will  justly  deserve  the  scorn  of  the  present  and  the  r^roach 
of  future  generations  in  all  time  to  come. 
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Written  anong  tbe  UUmdt  of  the  Greciaa  Afdrip^ago,  and  snggctted  ly  the 
RcGoBectUm  of  Moore's  besntifal  Soa|^  **  Fly  not  yet." 

Fly  not  yet!,  thou  radiant  Moon, 

Nor  sink  on  Thetis'  lap  so  soon ; 

Those  rays  that  light  the  western  skies  , 

SttU  conjure  up  the  magic  ties 

.  Of  love's  endearing  chain : 
Ties  that  defy  e'en  hoary  time, 
Or  change  of  scene,  or  change  of  clime, 
While  round  this  heart,  with  truth  still  glowing, 
Nature's  purple  tide  is  flowing ; 

Oh!  stay— Oh!  stay— 
<  Nor  let  the  weh  thy  beams  faa?e  wove 
In  memory's  loom  for  her  I  love, 

So  soon  be  rent  in  twain» 


Tliysllvei  orb  recalls  the  hour, 
^h4^,  at  her  touch,  soft  music's  power 
Through  every  sense  transported  stole. 
And  o'er  her  song  my  capdve  soul 

In  sOent  wonder  hung : 
For  such  th*  enchantment  of  her  strain. 
That  Uiss  itself  thrilled  high  with  pain ; 
But,  as  I  fled  those  maddening  {Measures, 
Soft  she  sighed,  in  Lydian  measures. 

Oh!  stay— Oh!  stay— 
The  hours  that  glide  on  rapid  wing 
Such  dear  delights  too  seldom  bring  ; 

T^  fly  not  yet  so  soon! 

"  Fly  not  yet  "—What  spell  divine 
Breathes  o'or  the  cadence  of  that  Une, 
When  trembling  on  her  aogel  tongne. 
In  dulcet  notes,  like  those  which  sung 

Creation's  dawning  day ! 
E'en  here,  amid  the  holier  balm 
Of  Grecian  skies,  in  midnight  calm, 
While  mortal  sounds  are  suidc  in  slumbers. 
Her  sigh  still  breadies  those  melting  numbers— 

Oh!  stay— Oh!  stay— 
And  thus,  sweet  Moon,  thy  setting  light 
Prolongs  the  dream  that  hangs  to-night 

On  that  remembered  lay. 


B. 
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RECBNTLY  DISCOVBRBB   MANUSCRIPT  OF   MILTON. 

•  Thk  recent  discovery  of  the  original  Manuscript  of  an  unpublished 
work  by  Milton,  has  excited  the  highest  interest  m  the  litMtiy  worid. 
It  was  well  known  to  his  admirers,  that  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost  had 
composed  a  body  of  Theology,  to  which  he  had  devoted  much  attention 
during  many  years  of  his  life,  but  which  had  disappeared  shortly  after 
his  decease,  and  seemed  to  be  totally  lost  to  the  public.  This,  it  appears, 
has  now  been  fortunately  retrieved  by  Mr.  Leman,  the  Deputy  Keeper  of 
State  Papers,  by  whom  it  was  found  in  that  office,  enclosed  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  Cyriac  Skinner,  merchant.  Yet  by  what  means  it  could 
have  been  deposited  in  that  situation,  remains  still  shrouded  in  mystery. 
It  18  true,  that  many  of  Milton's  papers,  from  his  situation  as  Latin  Se- 
cretary to  the  Protector,  became  of  necessity  attached  to  the  office  in 
whic^h  this  Manuscript  has  been  at  length  discovered  ;  3ret  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  contemporaries  bf  our  immortal  Bard,  and  even  his  nephew, 
Edward  Philips,  believed  that  the  original  of  the  work  in  question  was 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  Milton's  intimate  friend,  Cyriac  Skinner;  an 
opinion  which  the  cover  in  which  it  was  discovered  tends  -to  sub- 
stantiate. How,  after  leaving  the  custody  of  Skinner,  it  should  make 
its  way  into  the  State  Paper  Office,  re«nains  yet  to  be  developed.  This, 
however,  is  a  question  which  we  shall  not  discuss ;  but  shall  content 
ourselves  with  laying  before  the  reader  the  testimonials  by  which  its  au- 
thenticity is  supported  among  his  contemporaries,  and  also  some  account 
of  Uie  Manuscript  itself.  ^ 

In  the  Life  of  Milton  inserted  in  the  Fasti  Oxonienses,  by  Wood,  it  is 
stated  that  "  About  the  time  he  had  finished  these  things,''  (the  Defen- 
stones  pro  Populo  Anglicano,  8tc.)  ''  he  had  more  leisure  and  time  at 
command,  and  being  dispensed  with  by  having  a  substitute  allowed  him, 
and  sometimes  instructions  sent  home  to  him,  £rom  attending  his  office 
of  Secretary,  he  began  that  laborious  \^ork  of  amassing  out  of  all  the 
classic  authors,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  a  Latin  Thesaurus,  to  the  emen- 
dation of  that  done  by  Stephanus ;  also  the  composing  of  Paradise  Lost; 
and  of  the  framing  a  body  of  DiviniQr  out  of  the  BiMe.  Ail  which,  not- 
withstanding the  several  troubles  diat  befel  him  in  his  fortunes,  he 
finished  after  his  Miy'esty's  restoration."  And  again,  after  enumerating 
mil  his  published  works.  Wood  says,  "  These,  I  think,  are  all  the  things 
that  he  hath  yet  got  extant ;  those  that  are  not  are  The  Body  of  Divinity, 
which  my  friend  calls  '  Idea  Theologiae,'  now,  or  at  least  lately,  in  the 
hands  of  the  author's  acquaintance  <^led  Cyr.  Skinner,  living  in  Marie- 
lane,  London ;  and  the  Latin  Thesaurus  in  those  of  Edw.  Philipps,  his 
Nephew." 

'The  authority  for  this  Life  of  Milton,  fot  which  Wood  acknowledges 
himself  indebted  to  a  friend,  appears  not  to  have  been  **  Mr.  William 
Joyner^  Fellow  some  time  of  Magdalen  College,"  but  the  "H^Ucnown 
Mr.  John  Aubrey,  who  himself  made  some  collections  for  a  Biography 
of  our  immortal  Poet^  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
and  have  been  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Bodleian  Letters;  and  of  God- 
win's Lives  of  Edward  and  John  Philips.  In  the  Catalogus  Librordm, 
affixed  to  those  collections,  we  find  the  following  article  :-^->'  13.  Idea 
TkeologuBf  in  MS.  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Skinner  [a  merchant's  sonne] 
(>naaalHenld,VoL2,  2K 
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in  Marke  Laoe.  Mem.  There  was  one  Mr.  Skinner  of  y*  Jerker*s  office 
up  2  paire  of  stayres  at  the  Custom  House." 

The  p^ssage^  however,  which  introduces  us  more  immediately  to  the 
work  in  question,  and  which  affords  us  the  fullest  information  as  to  its 
contents,  and  the  mode  of  its  composition,  is  found  in  the  Life  of  MOton 
by  his  favourite  Nephew,  Edward  Philips.  In  this,  after  enumerating 
the  usual  occupations  of  his  Uncle,  while  engaged  in  superintending  the 
education  of  himself  and  Brother,  he  proce^  thus : — ^^  Tha  Sunday's 
work  was,  for  the  most  part,  the  reading  each  day  a  chapter  of  the  Grodt 
Testament,  and  hearing  his  learned  exposition  upon  the  scuas,  (and  bovr 
this  savoured  of  Atheism  in  him,  I  leave  to  the  ooarteoiis  baddiiter  to 
judge.)  The  next  work  after  this  was  tha  writing,  from  his  own  dictation, 
soms  part,  from  time  to  time,  of  a  tractate  which  he  thonglit  fit  ta  eollecC 
from  the  ablest  of  Divines  who  had  written  of  that  subject ;  AmttioBt 
Wollebius,  &c.  viz.  *  A  Perfect  System  of  Divinity/  of  which  man 
herei^r."  Unfortunately,  however.  Philips  seems  Cb  have  foffolton  this 
prooEuse,  and  in  his  Li£e  of  Milton  we  meet  with  no  {iirtbfr  infiymatioa 
on  the  sulyecL 

la  the  whole  of  these  notices,  which  we  hare  purposely  Umitied  to  tiiose 
nearest  to  the  times  in  which  Milton  Wrote,  it  is  evident  that  the  work 
referred  to  is  the  same.  The  recently  disoptered  Manuscript  appetn  to 
differ  from  the  above  in  title,  as  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Peel  for 
stating  it  to  he  ^  De  Dei  Cultu.'  This  however  will  probably  be  regarded 
as  no  very  essential  variation,  when  we  consider  that  Wood,  Aubrey,  and 
Philips,  do  not  agree  jprecisely  in  the  title  of  thO  woik  of  which  they 
treat,  and  which  therefore  might  not  have  been  definitively  settled ;  that 
this  Manuscript  is  thedogical  in  its  Subject ;  and  that  it  is  deroted  to  the 
the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  With  the  existence  of  this^  Phitips 
must  also  have  been  of  necessity  acquainted,  as  the  bulk  of  it  is  writtcft 
by  himself,  though  it  possesses  numerous  interlineatioBS  m  another  hand. 
Mmther  can  we  regard  it  as  probable  that  there  should  have  existed  two 
works  on  this  sutjject,  since,  in  that  case,  Philips  would  scarcely  have 
omitted  to  notice  them  both ;  particularly  as  this  Manuscript  is  of  veiy 
considerable  extent,  consisting  of  no  less  than  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  pages,  many  of  them  closely  written.  That  it  is  in  a  $M^  soficMntij 
advanced  for  publication,  is  proved  by  dw  fact  that  it  has  been^ilready 
placed  in  competent  hands  K>r  that  purpose ;  and  that  it  is  to  foe  imiae' 
diately  printed  under  the  auspices  <^  nis  Majesty.  The  language  ia 
which  it  is  written  is  Latin,  and  it  abounds  with  Hebrew  quotatioBa. 

With  respect  to  the  Latin  Thesaurus,  which  Wood  states  him  to  hate 
been  engaged  in  pr^mring  at  the  same  Ume,  Philips  informs  tia  that  he 
'^  went  on  with  it  at  timee,  even  very  near  to  his  dying  day ;  but  the 
papers,  after  his  death,  were  so  discomposed  and  deficient,  that.it  eoi^ 
not  be  made  fit  for  the  press }  however,  what  there  was  of  it'  was  made 
use  of  for  another  Dictionary,'*  which  appears,  £rom  tha  P)re£ac<i  to  the 
first  edition  of  Ainsworth's  Thesauros,  to  have  been  that  published  at 
Cambridge  in  1693,  under  the  title  of  Linguae  Ramajskst  Dictioiiarinii 
Luculentum  Novum. 

Of  such  a  man  as  Milton,  to  whom  poetry,  learning,  and  the  liberties 
of  England  are  so  much  indebted,  every  rddo  oug{ht  to  be  aaost  predoas 
in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  The  mighty  Energies  <tf  his  suUiaM 
9mm,  and  (^  va4t  aequi^tions  of  his  elevated  mind^  tagedw  with  the 
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zealous  and  fearless  search  after  troth,  and  the  earnest  and  sincere  tone 
of  honest  convictioti  which  characterise  his  writings,  comhine  to  give  the 
deepest  interest  to  all  his  productions;  and  die  subject  of  the  pre^nt  dis- 
quifiition  offers  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers.  The  purity 
and  strength  of  his  Latin  style,  the  classic  eleg^ce,  and  the  uninterrupted 
flow  of  manly  eloquence  which  reign  throughout  his  masterly  defences  of 
the  English  people,  also  contribute  to  render  the  discovery  of  this  new 
work  a  subject  of  grateful  anticipation ;  we  therefore  anxiously  await  its 
publication,  in  the  full  confidence  of  again  meeting  with  a  production 
worthy  of  that  mighty  spirit  which  was  fitted  to  mingle  in  the  high 
communings  of  Angels. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

The  Light  of  Song  is  quenched !  the  master-mind 
That  worshipped  Right,  and  lived  but  for  his  kind ! 
And  aH  those  cbaplets  which  in  vain  we  wove 
To  grace  him,  victor,  and  express  our  love, 
Must  now  be  wreathed  about  his  tomb,  to  show 
Oiur  bitter  grief,  our  unavailing  woe. 

How  oft  will  faithful  mem'ry  backward  run. 
To  his  bright  morning,  to  his  rising  sun, 
When  struggling  up  the  arduous  steep  of  Fame, 
He  seemed  all  ei^r,  breathless,  for  a  name ! 
That  day  woke  Envy,  and  her  watchful  eyes 
Have  seen  his  star  ascend  the  middle  skies, 
Have  seen  his  glory,  blazing  far  away 
0*er  heaven's  wide  arch,  add  brightness  to  the  day; 
No  time  shall  see  its  setting — this  the  Muse 
With  stainless  brightness,  endless  youth,  endues ; 
But,  ah!  there  ends  her  power — ^the  gloomy  grave 
Claimed  all  the  man,  and  this  she  could  not  save. 
Nor  could  she  erst  ward  off  the  cruel  sway 
Of  home-bred  woes  that  cankered  life  away ; 
That  followed  Harold  in  his  wandering  path, 
And  dashed  Fame's  goblet  with  the  cup  of  wrath ; 
Enoufi;h  it  was  not  that  he  rose  above 
Past  mults,  no  power  could  wake  departed  bve ; 
Wandering  he  saw  not  bHss ; — but  Wisdom  came 
And  heal^  the  wounds  left  ]t>keding  stiU  by  Fame. 

How  must  we,  sorrowing  for  his  loss,  recall 
His  deep-fislt  sympathy  for  Greece  in  thrall ; 
While  wandering  o'er  each  consecrated  scene. 
Where  wealth,  fame,  science^  libertv  had  been, 
Gracing  each  gl(Miou8  ruin  with  a  hne. 
Grand  as  her  slurines,  and  scarcely  less  divine. 
Unmindful  of  vaia  rank,  he  saw  within 
Slavery's  dark  cloud,  the  busy  flash  l)egin 
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To  shoot  at.  intervals,  and  heard  the  roar 

Of  Freedom's  thiinder  shake  th'  ^gean  sh^re  ; 

Heard  with  delight,  and  like  the  Muse^s*  son 

That  trod  the  hallowed  field  of  Marathon, 

Snatched  the  fierce  sword,  made  sacred  by  the  hand 

Of  genius  struggling  for  a  foreign  land. 

Ah !  would  to  heaven  our  wishes  could  prevail, 

And  case  desert  in  iron,  and  give  the  £rail, 

Weak,  perishable,  form  to  baser  men 

Who  wither, — ^virtue  cares  not  where  or  wheti ! 

Then  hadst  thou,  Byron  !  yet  enjoyed  the  light. 

To  see  man  triumph,  and  regain  his  right ; 

To  see  the  mists  of  ignorance  float  o£f, 

And  tyrants  tremble  who  were  used  to  scoff; 

And  Knowledge  mildly  walking  in  the  van 

Of  earth's  vast  tribes,  and  shedding  peace  on  man. 

But  peace  be  with  thee,  in  the  silent  breast 
Of  the  Great  Parent,  and  eternal  rest ; 
-  Greece,  though  her  faith  forbids  the  pile  to  raise 
To  heroes'  manes,  will  not  forget  thy  praise ; 
Thy  heart,  that  living  burned  for  hei,  shall  now 
Seem  to  beat  every  where,  thy  blood  to  flow 
In  every  vein,  till  all  the  land  be  free. 
And  seem  a  shrine  by  nature  raised  to  thee. 
Where'er  th'  Hellenian  peasant's  humble  meal 
Is  eat  in  freedom,  every  heart  shall  feel, 
While  his  warm  hearth  smiles  bright  with  liberty, 
It  owes  a  portion  of  its  bliss  to  thee. 

Meanwhile  thy  loved  remains  approach  the  land 
That  gave  thee  life,  and  every  tuneful  hand, 
Trembling  with  grief,  yet  strikes  the  mbum^l  lyre. 
Once  touched  by  thee  with  more  than  earthly  fire. 
Though  last  of  these,  yet  could  I  not  refirain 
This  humble  record,  or  repress  the  strain. 
More  tender  made,  perhaps,  by  viewing  late 
Thy  schoolboy  scenes,  not  dreaming  of  thy  fate ; 
Romantic  Harrow !  and  the  tapering  hill. 
Where  lives  the  brightness  of  thy  Vision  still ; 
At  every  step,  at  every  rural  stik, 
I  paused,  looked  round,  and  thought  of  thee  the  while. 

But,  ah  !  the  dream  is  fled ;  thy  genius  now 
Is  all  of  thee  death  leaves  us  here  below; 
But  this  shall  Hve,  and  though  thy  fate  we  mourn, 
This  pledge  shall  long  outlast  the  funeral  urn. 
And  place  thee  high  amid  the  bards  that  stand 
The  lasting  honours  of  thy  "  father-land."  BioN. 

^iEscbylus^  who  foofht  at  Marathon. 
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8PBCTMEN  OF  AN  0U>  BAST  INDIA  DIRBCttDR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald, 
Sir, 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  what  secular  offices  have  been  filled,  for 
the  purposes  of  an  honourable  subsistence,  by  eminent  philosoph^s. 
Thus,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  ''  Master  and  Worker  of  the  Mint,  and 
John  Locke  a  '*  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Plantations/'  It  has  not, 
I  apprehend,  been  so  generally  remarked  that  Robert  Boyle,  probably 
with  no  view  to  any  emolument,  was  an  East  India  Director. 

His  biographer,  Dr.  Birch,  says  (p.  226)  under  the  year  1676,  that  '^  he 
had  been,  for  many  years,  a  Director  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
greatly  instrumental  in  procuring  the  charter  of  it,  (in  1661,)  an  abstract 
of  which  is  extant  among  his  papers."  Dr.  Birch  thus  introduces  a  let- 
ter from  Boyle  to  "  Robert  TTiompson,  Esq."  another  Director,  written 
March  5,  1677,  when  ill  health  prevented  his  attendance  at  die  board. 
From  this  letter  we  learn  how  an  East  India  Director,  or  at  least  how 
such  a  one  as  Robert  Boyle,  was  then  occupied  in  pursuing  what  he  re- 
garded among  the  first  duties  of  his  office. 

It  appears,  that  when  his  health  had  permitted  him  to  attend  the 
board,  he  had  made  ^'  a  motion,  that  some  course  might  be  thought  on  of 
doing  some  considerable  thing  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  natives,"  as  if  resolved  like  '*  Christians,  as  well  as  merchants,  to 
bring  those  countries  some  spiritual  good  things,  whence  we  so  frequent- 
ly brought  back  temporal  ones."  He  now  proposed  that,  by  ''  reasonable 
encouragement"  from  the  Company,  *'  sober  and  learned  men  dbould  be 
fitted  in  the  University  to  be  sent  into  India,  and  furnished,  not  only 
with  the  Arabic  tongue,  but,  if  it  were  desired,  with  arithmetic,  and 
other  qualifications  fit  to  recommend  them,"  thus  ''  speedily  doing  some- 
thing worthy  of  the  famous  East  India  Company  of  England.*'  ^ 

In  this  letter  Boyle  further  proposed,  that  afiter  the  example  of  the  New 
England  Corporation,  "  the  holy  scripture,  and  some  few  choice  practi- 
cal books  be  translated  into  the  chiefest  language"  of  India;  and  to 
publish  *'  a  solid,  but  civilly  penned,,  confutation  of  the  authentic  books, 
wherein  the  Bramin's  religion  is  contained."  He  would  also  have  some 
of  the  English  "  learn  their  tongue"  so  as  "  to  preach  to  them,  and  to 
catechise  them  in  their  ovm  language."  Then  he  wojuld  "  breed  some  of 
their  hopeful  forward  youths  to  that  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue 
and  European  learning,  that  they  may  afterwards  be  able  to  confute  the 
idolatrous  priests,  and  convert  aiid  instruct  their  own  countrymen." 

To  promote  these  objects  of  his  solicitude,  *'  he  was  at  the  expense  of 
printing  five  hundred  copies  of  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  in  the  Malayan  tongue,  i^er  the  direction  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Hyde,  keeper  of  the!  Bodleian  library.  This  work  was  published  at 
Oxford  in  1677,  with  this  titl^—Ja?Mjf  Ampat  Evangelia  derri  tuan 
Kitu  Jesu  Christi  duan  Beorboutdn  dervijang  Apostoli  Borsacti  Ber^^ 
salin  dallam  Bassa  Malayo,** 

Such  were  Robert  Boyle'ft  anticipations  of  what  has  been  attempted  in 

our  times,  I  trust,  with  growing  success,  and  such  was  his  conviction  of 

'the  duties  owing  to  India,  by  the  Cwnpony,  lyhexj  oxily  in  possession  of  a 
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few  factories,  upon  sufferance.  How  higb  woald  have  risen  his  nodoo  of 
their  responsihility,  whsu  lords  of  the  soil|  with  the  virtue  and  happineas 
of  milMoQS  under  Uieir  inflneoce,  1  cannot  presume  to  estimate. 

And  now,  as  th*  East  India  Pioprielors,  wasfy  af  expending  stone  and 
■larble  on  OeDOMtls  and  Goyernoro  General,  have  lately  voted  a  coadj 
monument  to  the  memory  of  a  Director,  very  respectable,  but  net  very 
aonsidsrabla,  I  would  saggest  HhsJk  they  do  honour  to  this  their  eariy  Di- 
rector, of  whom  fiishop  Buraett  remarks,  that  *^  he  had  a^ie  of  these 
titles  that  sound  high  in  the  world ;  but  he  procured  one  to  hiaMelf, 
which,  without  derogating  from  die  dignity  of  kings,  must  be  acknow-> 
ledged  to  be  beyond  their  prerogative.** 

Robert  Boyle  has  erected,  like  the  poet,  his  own  monumentum  meri 
peretmiui ;  yet  his  bust,  placed  conspicuously  in  the  Directors'  parlour, 
aal^t  sometimes  seasonably  remind  those  Kings  of  the  East,  that  they 
profess  ^*  to  be  Christians  as  well  as  merchants." 

Adjutob. 
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On,  Lady !  when  'mid  fashion's  glare 

Thou  minglest  with  the  joyous  throng, 

Think'st  thou  of  one  who  once  was  there, 

And  loved  thee  hopelessly  and  long? 

Who  loved,  and  who  adores  thee  ^1, 

With  all  the  warmth  of  early  feeling ; 

Whose  swelling  heart  endures  but  ill 

The  pang  his  bosom  is  concealing ! 

Oh,  Lady  I  when  thou  tread*st  the  scene 

Where  first  his  eye  thy  glances  met. 

Does  no  remembrance  intervene 

To  shade  thy  pleasures  with  regret  ? 

Say,  does  no  lingering  thought  remain 

To  check  thy  bosom's  t^b  of  gladness  ? 

And,  as  thou  join'st  the  smiling  train. 

Does  thy  heart  feel  no  pang  of  sadness  ? 

Yes,  Lady !  oft  in  scenes  like  these 

The  memory  of  the  WMi  comes  o^er 

Thy  sinking  heart ;  like  the  chill  hreese 

That  evening  wafts  along  the  shore ; 

Wh^k  all  around  are  light  and  gay, 

There  comes  a  thought  tkou  canst  not  Banish, 

That  steals  thy  loveliest  smile  away. 

And  bids  thy  cheek^  young  roses  t^iah ! 

Lady !  the  thought  of  Aim,  to  whom 

The  worid  is  now  a  place  unblest,-^ 

Who  seeks  the  oblivion  of  the  tomb. 

To  ease  the  pangs  that  rend  his  breast,-^ 

Comes  sadly  o'er  thy  brightest  hours. 

When  life's  enchantment  looks  most  blooming ; 

Like  April  blights,  on  opening  flowers, 

Uieir  early  blossoms  fiist  consuming ! 
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TBB  LATE  ^.IBUT.  COLONEL  WILLIAM  ROBISON^  C.B.  . 

The  deep  and  general  interest  excited  by  the  ca«e  of  the  lute  Coloiiel 
Robifiony  given  in  onr  last  Number,  indacee  at  to  cowply  with  the  wish 
of  a  Correspoadent,  in  inserting  the  following  brief  but  expreesiye  memoir 
of  that  distinguished  officer,  from  the  third  edition  4>i  the  Royal  Military 
Calendar,  a  wodt  oonducted  by  the  Editor  of  the  East  India  Military 
Calendar^  and  fiill  of  interest  to  that  class  of  readers  for  whom  St  is  {Min- 
oipaUy  intended* 

Appointed  Ensign,  ^th  Foot,  in  1795,  and  jobed  at  Quebec  as  tieu- 
tenant  in  1797,  He  was  with  his  regiment  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
twelve  montiis,  under  the  Duke  of  Kent ;  returned  with  it  to  England  in 
1801,  and  was  with  it  at  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and  Malta,  forming  a  part 
of  the  Egyptian  expedition.  In  1803  he  was  promoted  to  a  company, 
and  the  same  year  was  admitted  a  student  at  the  Royal  Military  Col- 
lege, where  he  remained  eighteen  months,  and  after  going  through  the 
prescribed  course  passed  his  examination,  and  obtained  the  coO^e  cer- 
tificate. He  embariced,  in  1805,  with  a  secret  expedition  for  the  West 
Indies,  but  ultimately  proceeded  to  the  C^)e  of  Good  Hope,  with  the 
forces  under  Sir  David  Baird,  and  was  present  with  his  regmient  in  the 
aotion  of  Blueberg,  where  a  part  of  them  suffered  severely.  On  the  de- 
parture of  Colonel  Brownrigg  for  South  America,  Sir  David  Baird  ap« 
pointed  Capt.  Robison  to  the  charge  of  the  Quartermaster-General's  de-> 
partment  at  the  Cape,  which  he  held  until  the  departure  of  the  24th 
regiment  for  the  East  Indies  in  1810.  On  his  passage  to  India  the  five 
ships  that  conveyed  his  regiment  (three  of  which  were  taken)  were  for  a 
whole  day  engaged  with  two  French  frigates  and  a  corvette,  off  the  Isle 
of  France';  and  the  Euphrates,  in  which  this  officer  conmiandedi  struck 
on  a  sunk  wreck  going  out  of  the  Cape,  and  narrowly  escaped  beiiM^  lost. 

In  1811  he  was  promoted  to  the  Majoribr  of  his  regiment,  and  soon 
afW  arriving  in  Bengal  volunteered  his  services  with  the  Java  expedition 
then  fitting  out,  and  was  appointed  on  the  Staff  of  the  Governor  General, 
Lord  Minto,  with  whom  he  went  to  fiatavia.  Re  vnm  there,  for  the 
campaign,  appointed  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Sir  S. 
Anchmuty,  by  whom,  when  the  army  landed,  he  was  sent  wi^  a  sum- 
mons into  the  city  of  Batavia,  and  carried  bftck  a  deputation  of  the 
burghers  to  the  Commander  in  Chief.  The  same  day  he  tvas  despatehed 
with  a  flag  of  tfue,  and  a  letter  from  Lord  Minto,  into  tihe  enemy  s  wotkA 
at  Cornelis,  the  entrenched  camp,  six  miles  from  Batatia,  and  was 
blindfolded  going  through  their  lines.  On  the  26th  of  August,  imme- 
diately aA;er  the  stonn  of  Comelid,  he  was  ^igaiil  sent  with  verbal  pm- 
positions  to  the  French  general,  who  had  |(all6ped  forty-five  miles  from 
the  field  before  he  overtook  him,  and  af^r  an  interview  of  nearly  two 
hours,  returned  to  the  British  camp  by  night,  through  parties  of  the  fly* 
ing  enemy,  Malay  troops,  who  were  butchering  their  own  oflicera  on  ue 
retreat  When  Sir  S.  Anchmuty  proceeded  to  the  eastern  districts,  af- 
ter the  capture  of  Batavia,  Major  Robison  was  lett  at  Cheribon^  about 
the  centre  of  the  island,  with  a  large  detachment  and  a  brigade  of  guns, 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy  retrealting,  and  by  a  prompt  and 
well-timed  movement  of  a  small  party  of  marines  and  seamen,  com-> 
nanded  by  a  oapt^  of  marines,  ke  succeeded  in  making  prisones  the 
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French  General  Jiunelle,  second  in  command  on  the  island ,  who  was  re- 
treating with  about  2,000  straggling  troops,  horse  and  foot,  to  job 
General  Jansens  to  the  eastward.  The  troops,  as  well  as  the  general, 
were  taken,  and  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  After  this.  Major  Robi- 
son  marched  along  the  coast  of  Java,  while  the  Commander  in  Chief  was 
landing  at  Samarang,  and  took  possession  of  the  Forts  of  Tagal  and  Sa^ 
kalenga,  containing  rich  magazines  of  coffee  and  other  produce.  He  as- 
sisted the  Commander  in  Chief  at  the  final  capitulation  of  the  island,  and 
was  'deputed  to  announce  the  complete  conquest  of  Java  to  the  Emperor 
of  Solo  and  the  Soltha  of  Materam,  residing  in  the  interior  of  the  island. 

During  the  whole  of  this  interesting  service,  and  for  some  time  after  the 
capitulation.  Major  Robison  was  employed  as  agent  of  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral on  different  diplomatic  missions  to  the  Dutch  authorities  and  to  the 
Native  Princes,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  Governor  General  in  coim- 
eil  for  his  services.  On  settling  the  provisional  government  of  the  island 
he  was  appointed  by  Lotd  Minto  to  act  as  chief  secretary  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Batavia,  and  remained  for  upwards  of  two  years  after  the  con- 
quest in  public  employ  in  Java  and  its  dependencies.  In  consequence  of 
some  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  certain  political  arrangements 
for  the  Malay  state,  called  Salemberg,  which  drew  him  into  an  unplea- 
sant discussion  with  the  late  Major  General  Gillespie,  he  was  obliged  to 
proceed  to  Bengal  in  1813,  and  on  the  settlement  of  these  affairs,  the 
island  of  Java  being  about  to  be  ^ven  up  again  to  the  Dutch,  he  joined 
his  regimenty  then  taking  the  field,  and  had  the  command  of  it  in  the  Tate 
Nepaul  Campaign,  when  it  was  sharply  engaged  with  the  Goorkas,  in 
the  attack  oi  Haniarpoor,  on  the  2d  March,  1816,  on  which  occasion  hts 
name  was  handsomely  mentioned  in  the  despatches.  After  the  termina- 
tion of  this  service,  being  recommended  a  sea  voyage  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  which  had  suffered,  he  got  leave  of  absence  and  came  home. 

In  1816  he  was  promoted  by  purchase  to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  his 
regiment,  and  was  appointed  Companion  of  the  Bath.  He  has  since  re- 
turned to  his  r^ment  in  Bengal,  being  the  twenty-eighth  sea  voyage  he 
has  made  since  he  entered  the  service,  and  the  eleventh  time  of  his  cross- 
ing the  Equator.** 

.  Our  r^ad^s  know  the  mdancholy  sequel  of  his  history,  which  will 
never  be  reverted  to  by  future  writers  without  associations  of  the  most 
painful  nature,  and  such  as  his  persecuton  and  oppressors  would  no  doubt 
gladly  annihilate ;  but,  fortunately,  their  power  does  not  extend  to  that. 


CONTRAST  OF   PAST  WITH   PRBSBNT  OPINIONS   ON  TU£  USB  OF 
TEA    ANJ>   COFFEB* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

I  AM  olie  of  those  "  inveterate  tea- drinkers,"  who  owe  some  grati- 
tude to  your  Correspondent  (vol.  I.  p.  586)  for  his  exposure  of  that  mono- 
poly, wUch  enhances  the  price  of  our  favourite  luxury.  It  may,  however, 
console  us  under  a  grievance  daily  felt  by  scantily-monied  wights  who, 
like  Dr.  Johnson,  seldom  suffer  their  kettle  to  cool,  to  know  that,  in  this 
respect,  the  former  times  were  not  better  than  the  present 
I  was  once  examining  some  original  letters  from  the  celebrated  Antony 
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ColKos  to  De8  Maizeaux.  Anaidst  a,  yariety  of  subjects  gratifying  to  a 
literary  taste,  I  found  in  a  letter,  dated  "  HatfieW  Peverel,  May  1712," 
tbe  following  request  to  his  friend,  who  was  about  to  visit  him : — '^  I 
desire  that  you  would  call  at  Mr.  Hulst's,  in  Stocks  Market  [now  the  site 
of  the  Mansion  House],  and  take  of  him  for  me  a  pound  of  coffee,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  bohea,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  green  tea. 
Pray  desire  him  to  use  me  wcdl  this  time  ;  for  the  last  bohea  tea  which 
I  had  of  him  proves  very  bad,  and  is  the  worst  I  ever  drank,  though  I 
paid  him  fifteen  shillings  for  half-a-pound."  Thus,  it  seems  as  if  tea 
m  1712  could  be  procured  only  in  London,  and  was  as  yet  reserved  {(x 
great "  high  days  and  holidays  "  even  in  the  fainily  of  a  country  gentle- 
man of  fortune  and  a  magistrate,  who  appears  from  other  circumstances^ 
to  have  kept  up  a  suitable  establishment 

In  tbe  only  "  History  of  British  India  ^  worthy  of  the  name,  Mr.  Mill 
says,  (2d  edit.  i.  94.)  that  *'  in  1667-8  appears  the  first  order  of  the 
Company  for  the  importation  of  tea.''  This  order  was  '^  to  send  home 
•by  their  ships  1001b.  weight  of  the  best  tea  that  you  can  get."  Again, 
(ibid,  98.)  **  direcdons  were  forwarded  to  make  attempts  for  opening  a 
trade  with  China ;  and  tea  to  the  value  of  100  dollars,  was,  in  1676-77, 
ordered  on  the  Company's  account" 

Coffee  had  been  introduced  into  England  some  years  before,  as  well 
as  chocolate.  Antony  k  Wood,  in  his  Autobiography  (1772,  p.  65,  &c.) 
bas  the  following  notices :— "  An.  Dom.  1650.  This  yeare,  Jacob,  a 
Jew,  opened  a  Coffey  House,  at  the  Angel,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  in 
the  East,  Oxon,  and  there  it  was  by  some,  who  delighted  in  noveltie, 
drank.  When  he  lefi  Oxon  he  sold  it  in  Old  Southampton  Buildings  in 
Holbome,  neare  London,  and  was  living  there  1671.  An.  Dom.  1654, 
Cirques  Jobun,  a  Jew  and  Jacobite,  borne  near  Mount  Libanus,  sold 
coffey,  as  also  chocolate,  within  the  east  gate  of  Oxon.  An.  Dom. 
1655.  In  this  yeare,  Arth.  Tillyard,  apothecary  and  great  royalist,  sold 
coffey  publickly  in  his  house  against  All-Soules  Coll.  He  was  encou- 
raged so  to  do  by  som  royallists,  now  living  in  Oxon.  and  by  others,  who 
esteemed  themselves  either  virtuosi  or  wits.  This  coffey-house  conti- 
nued till  his  Majestie's  retume  and  afiter,  and  then  they  became  more 
Sequent,  and  had  an  excise  set  upon  coffey."  One  of  the  wits  who 
patronised  this  noveitie^  was  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

Antony  a  Wood,  who  received  coffee,  on  its  introduction  to  Oxford, 
with  no  friendly  greetings,  some  years  after,  thus  complains  (p.  273)  of 
its  dissipating  powers : — "  An.  Dom.  1677.  Why  doth  solid  and  serious 
learning  decUne,  and  few  or  none  follow  it  now  in  die  University  ?  An- , 
8wer:  Because  of  coffee  houses,  where  they  spend  all  their  time  *  and  in 
entertainments  at  their  chambers,  where  their  studies  and  coffee  housea 
are  become  places  for  victuallers ;  also  great  drinking  at  taverns  and 
ale-houses,  spending  their  time  in  common  chambers,  whole  afitemooDB^ 
and  thence  to  the  coffee  house." 

To  this  literary  censure  of  the  noveltie,  by  a  zealot  tea  the  olden  tnne^ 
I  beg  leave  to  demur,  as  I  am  now  writing  under  coffee  s  exhilarating^ia~ 
fluence.  I  will,  however,  faitly  refer  to  a  medical  authority  against  our 
modern  fire-side  luxuries,  especially  indulged  when  *'  we  welcome  peace- 
ful evening  in,"  while 

-the  bubbling  and  loud  hissing  urn 


Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  tbe  cups 
That  cheer,  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each. 
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There  was  published  at  Rotterdam,  fa  1705,  i^jotd  sooii  dos^  out 
of  French  into  English,  *'  A?is  salntaire  a  tout  le  moade,  eontie  rabai 
des  choses  chaudes,  et  particulierement  dii  Cafe,  du  Chocolat,  et 
du  Th^ ;  par  M.  Duncan, .  Docteur  en  Medicine  de  la  Facukc  de 
Montpellier/'  Dr.  Duncan  desciibes  '^  the  partisans  of  coffee,  diooo- 
late,  and  tea,'*  in  their  dailj  use  of  them,  as  '^  like  those  idolatni 
of  Bacchus  that  were  not  conteoted  to  drink  only  §ot  present  thirst,  but 
to  drink  also  for  that  which  is  to  come."  He  adds,  to  the  disparageoieat 
of  cofiiee,  *'  Colbert,  the  superintendent  of  the  finances  t>f  France,  is  a 
famous  witness  against  it,  by  what  he  declared  upon  this  head.  The 
abuse  of  coffee  kept  him  so  much  awake,  that  he  could  not  sleep  when 
he  would,  till  death  put  an  end  to  his  watch."  It  is,  howerer,  asseited 
by  a  biographer  of  Colbert,  in  1695,  that  a  **  disease  occasioned  by  a 
stone  in  the  kidneys  put  an  end  to  his  life."  Such  a  disease,  without  the 
aid  of  coffee,  might  senre,  while  urging  on  its  cruel  progress,  to  kesp 
awake  any  prime  minister,  though  as  somnolent  as  Lord  N<»th  some- 
times appeared  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  of  that  theatre,  inty  which  I 
haye  crowded,  with  the  politicians  of  my  youthful  days,  eager 

•  — -*— to  fMd  upon  the  brtatfa 
Of  patriots  burstiD^  with  heroic  rag«. 
Or  placemen,  all  tranquillity  ajxl  smUea, 

SkXaG£VA&IU8« 


THB  VINTAGBR's   FBAST. 

The  vintage  is  gathered, 
The  ruddy  sun  now 
Sets  bright  as  the  grape 
That  has  bloomed  m  his  glow ; 
O  er  snowy  Mount  Blanc 
See  the  Autumn-moon  rest. 
Then  haste,  my  Love,  haste. 
To  our  Vintager's  Feast 

The  merry-toned  tabor. 
The  sprightly  guitar. 
And  sweet  flageolet, 
Resound  blithe  from  afar ; 
The  lauffh  of  the  dancers. 
From  labour  released, 
Invites  us,  my  Love, 
To  the  Vintager's  Feast 

Beneath  th*  oU  ehn  tree. 
Where  runs  the  blue  stream 
That  sparkles  and  laughs 
In  the  mdbw  moon-l^am, 
Our  vassals  have  met ; 
Let  thdr  joy  be  inc^ased 
By  thy  preaence,  my  Love, 
At  their  Viiitager*s  Feast. 
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BEBATB   IN  THB   PRBSBTTERY  OF  BDINBURGH^  ON  THE 
PRV8BYTEIIIAN   SSTABLISHMBNT  IN   INDIA. 


On  Wednesday,  Aorll  28,  the  Presby- 
tery of  EdluburxDhela  their  usual  montn- 
\y  aH.*€tiDg. 

.  After  a  speech  from  Dr.  Inglls  on  the 
soMect  of  pro?ision  for  the  poor, 

Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  rose,  to  call 
the  atteutiOD  of  the  Prcsbyteiy  to  the 
Biibject  of  which  he  had  formerly  given 
notice.  He  would  endeavour  in  doing  so 
to  be  as  short  as  possible.  He  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enter  minutely  into 
the  subject,  but  would  merely  give  an  out- 
line of  the  views  on  which  be  founded  the 
motion,  with  which  he  meant  to  con- 
clude. It  vtras  well  kuown  to  them  all 
that  when  the  Piesbyterian  establish- 
ment was  Ifist  formed  in  Indhi,  it  was 
placed  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Pres- 
oytery  of  Edinburgh.  But  he  was  sorry 
to  say,  tliat  although  the  authority  of  the 
lh^sD)tery  was  a  clear  and  indisputable 
point,  it  was  not  acknowledged  as  it 
ought  to  have  been.  The  East  India  Di- 
rectors hail  never  acknowledged  them  in 
that  capacity  at  all.  New  appointments 
had  taken  place,  and  additional  clergy- 
men had  been  sent  to  other  Presidencies ; 
and  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  their 
lawful  superiors,  had  no  knowlege  of  these 
appointments.  He  did  not  say  that  they 
could  in  any  way  interfere  in  these  ap- 
pointments, the  right  of  maklnff  which 
lay  with  the  Directors ;  but  they  had  cer- 
tainly a  title  to  be  informed  of  the  matter 
of  foct.  Presbyterian  ministers  had  ori- 
idnally  been  sent  to  three  of  the  Pred- 
Oeikcics;  since  whkh  time  three  others 
had  been  added.  Of  this  feet  they  had 
never  been  ofBdally  informed ;  and  how 
could  they  exercise  Jnrisdictton  over  those 
of  whose  existence  they  knew  nothhig? 
He  must  iay.  however,  that  they  had  not 
themselves  been  faithM  to  tneir  own' 
trust.  They  had  taken  a  iktherless 
chu^e  of  them,  or  rather  no  chanrc  at 
til.  They  had  made  no  inquhry.  They 
had  shut  their  eyes  to  the  thmgs  that 
were  passing  before  them.  To  show  the 
necessity  of  some  correspondence  being 
kept  in>  between  the  Presbytery  and  the 
Church  Establishment,  he  would  mention 
a  fiurt  that  had  come  to  his  knowledge, 
oamcLv,  that  the  dergyman  in  the  Presi- 
dency of  Madras  had  never  once  in  seven 
years  dispensed  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  although  repeatedly  urged 
to  do  it  by  the  elders,  and  others  of  Ills' 
congregation.  It  was  also  certainly  known 
to  them  that  the  Presbyterian  clergyman 
in  Calcutta  had  been  absent  one  year  from 
his  charge,  attending  the  General  Assem- 
bly ;  but  that  he  had  been  absent  nearly 
tlireeycdrsi  and  It  was  not  known  to 


them,  nor  had  they  ever  taken  the  trouble 
to  inquire,  whether  there  was  any  sood 
reaM>n  for  that  long  absence.  It  was  nigh 
time,  therefore,  that  they  should  give  up 
this  mismanugenieut,  or  rather  no  ma- 
nagement at  ail. — He  would  now  call  the 
attention  of  the  Presbytery  to  the  circum- 
stance of  their  brother  in  Calcutta  (Dr. 
Bryce)  having  been  appointed  to  a  civil 
office,  which  he  considered  not  more  In- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  the  church  in 
that  quarter  than  derogatory  to  the  cleri- 
cal character.  He  had  been  appointed 
clerk  to  the  committee  of  stationery  in 
Calcutta.  We  had  no  official  information 
of  this  appointment,  but  there  was  no 
doubt  of  the  fsct.  It  was  mentioned  In 
the  Calcutta  newspapers  as  a  thing  that 
had  taken  place.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
Calcutta  newspaper,  which  contained  an 
advertisement  with  the  Presbyterian  mi- 
nister's name  as  clerk  to  the  committee  of 
stationery.  This  appointment  had  given 
rise  to  a  great  struggle— one  of  which  was. 
tliat  the  editor  ofa  newspaper,  who  had 
found  fault  with  it,  had  been  sent  out  of 
the  country  without  a  trial.  This  fact 
had  been  noticed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  a  motion.  It  was  likely,  would 
be  made  on  the  subject.  He  would  not 
say  any  thing  farther  as  to  the  matter  of 
fact  which  gave  rise  to  his  motion.  But 
he  would  now  desire  them  to  consider 
what  was  the  intention  of  sending  out 
Dr.  Bryce  to  India.  It  would  be  insulting 
to  their  good  Bense,  as  well  as  to  their 
conscientious  feetiogs,  if  he  were  toexpa^ 
tiate  on  the  duties  ofa  mhiister  of  the 
gospel  in  such  ch>cumstances.  He  was 
ordained— he  was  sent  out  there  to  per- 
form spiritual  duties.  He  was  bound  to 
g^ve  himself  wholly  to  these  thuigs.  He 
was  bound  to  recoUect  his  spiritum  office, 
which  did  not  admit  of  any  mixture  of 
stated  secular  employments.  The  law  of 
the  church  said  that  all  such  worldly  oc- 
cupations as  dbtracted  a  minister  from 
his  charge,  and  were  slanderous  to  the 
pastoral  calling,  were  unlawful,  and,  if 
persevered  in,  inferred  deposition ;  and 
he  need  n6t  mention  the  grounds  on 
which  this  rested.  But  besmes  this  ge- 
neral principle,  it  was  to  be  remembered 
that  the  people  under  Dr.  Bryce*8  charge 
were  of  peculiar  habits  and  character. 
They  went  to  India  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money,  aud  retummg  home  with 
handsome  fortunes.  An  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  this  was  their  besetting  danger. 
They  were  apt  to  be  too  much  engrossed 
with  worldly  pursuits  and  worldly  amuse- 
ments j  and  ur.  Bryce,  in  entering  into 
fccular  employments,  sets  them  an  exaan* 
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p1«,  by  which  they  are  cncoiin^  In  that 
to  which  they  have  already  too  ttroiig  a 
teodeticy.aaa  too  nowernil tenptations. 
When  tney  saw  in  tneir  minister  snch  at- 
tachment to  secaUur  occupations*  they 
would  thinic  themselves  perfectly  right  in 
being  wholly  engrossed  in  them  to  the  ne- 
Klect  of  their  refigious  and  moral  duties. 
Besides,  thejr  must  recollect  that  a  Pres- 
bTtcrian  ministei:  waa  not  sent  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  promotiuff  the  religious 
iuterest  of  his  flock,  but  that,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Church,  he  was  to  la* 
hour  to  uphold  iu  .dignity  and  character-— 
to  extend  its  influence  ;  and  by  such  in- 
strumentality fo  promote  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  or  religion  in  India.  But  what 
IS  the  situation  of  the  church,  bv  Dr. 
Bryce*s  acceptance  of  secular  ofllce  }  He 
does  not  ceitaiuly  uphold  these  interests ; 
and  one  great  object  of  the  mission  was 
therefore  entirely  frustrated.  Their  esta- 
blishment did  not  meet  the  wishes,  the 
ideas,  and  the  habits  of  the  people.  For- 
nierly  the  complaint  was,  that  our  people 
in.  India  hail  not  religious  ordinances  ad- 
ministered to  them  in  the  forms  in  which 
they  had  been  accustomed.  The  oonse- 
crucoce  was,  that  they  either  became  irre- 
ligious altogether,  or  attended  a  different 
church ;  and  when  they  came  back  here, 
tliey  were  cither  indiffiercnt  to  these  mat- 
ters, or  belonged  to  some  other  commu- 
nion. Now,  when  tliey  sent  out  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  to  India,  it  was  to  be 
considered  that  he  was  the  principal  mi« 
nister  there.  At  home,  if  any  cleiTry- 
man  engaged  in  secular  employments,  his 


negh*ct]Bg  hif  ipditittl  dnti€i»  tbey  wmild 
therefore  attMh  tiienaelTcs  to  tlie  Bfb- 
copal  Cbuch.  It  waa  ef  iacalrahibk  lai- 
portance  that  our  ministeiv  siMraid  derate 
tbemacWes  to  fkeir  spiritiial  datfry,  4lnd 
not  pollute  tlieroaelTeB  br mixiag  mi  «en»* 
lar  employments,  whicn  only  tewladta 
encourage  the  most  ahmderoua  impnta- 
tions  on  them,  and  to  injure  their  cfaa* 
racters  in  the  estimation  of  thejpeople* 
He  would  uow  endeavour  to  git«  the 
Presbytery  a  short  account  of  the  sitmi- 
tion  and  character  of  their  miniacer  in 
Calcutta,  as  derk  to  the  Committee  of 
Stationery,  and  which  he  would  take 
from  an  advertisement  of  his  own,  wiiicfa 
pouited  out  the  various  articles  be  haMi  to 
judge  of,  and  according  to  thdr  <piallty  to 
receive' or  reject.  The  first  artide  was 
country  paper,  the  second  country  peiis; 
and,  as  they  micht  naturally  expect,  ink 
came  next.  There  was  then  coantry 
sealmg  wax,  country  sand,  thick  oountty 
pasteboard,  China  foolscap  pH^er,  Chhu 
consultation  paper,  China  red  lead,  ink- 
stands, covmtry  leather,  and  broad  coim- 
trv  tape  brought  up  the  rewr,^{^  immgA,) 
Our  minister,  sent  out  to  preach  the  gos- 


pel, to  bistruct  his  people,  and  <  . 
the  ordinances  of  rehglon^  emplo}*ed  bis 
time  and  his  talents  in  exbibitiug  his  jodg- 
ment  in  these  artldes  every  montli  of  the 
year.  It  must  be  reBsembered  also,  that 
this  was  not  merely  a  secular  employ- 
ment, it  went  much  farther,  it  was  a  se- 
cular qfiee  which  could  not,  as  leisure 
served,  be  taken  up  or  laid  down  at  plea- 
sure. In  holding  an  oflicial  sitoathm,  he 
came  under  a  variety  of  engagements 
which  he  must  perform  as  a  matter  of 
duty,  and  not  when  and  where  he  pleased. 
For  these  duties  he  received  a  handsome 
salary;  and  this  strong  temptatkm  waa 
perpetually  plying  his  mind  to  neglect  hia 
spiritual  duties— as  the  neglect  ofhis  «/«- 
ttonerp  avocations  would  forfeit  a  salary 
of  600/.  a  year.  Nor  did  he  merely  hold 
a  secular  ofiice.  It  was  ZA  uttderiinr 
oOkc.  He  was  the  hewer  of  wood  and 
drawer  of  water  to  tlie  Committee.  Had 
he  been  Preses .  he  could  have  called  their 
meetings  to  suit  himself.  Had  be  been  a 
member,  others  might  hove  done  the  dutf. 
for  him ;  but  he  was  a  mere  underKuff— 
he  was  their  derk.  bound  toattendfat 
whatever  times,  and  in  whatever  ]daoes 
they  prescribed.  If  his  clerical  dutlea 
called  him  to  one  place,  he  had  to  go  to 
another  to  inspect  tape  or  leather.  If  he 
was  called  to  examine  his  flock,  he  miglic 
K^,  **  Iva  sorry  I  cannot  do  this  at  pre- 
sent, for  I  hare  an  order  from  the  Com- 
mittee to  go  and  examine  boffatoe  hiftes.** 
{A  laugA,)  If  he  were  desired  to  mea- 
sure the  attainments  of  the  young  peofde, 
or  to  quaUfV  them  by  instmcdon  to  at- 
tend the  ordinances  of  reUgloo,  he  might 
excuse  hhnself;  by  saying  chat  he  waa 
bound  to  eo  aad  measure  tape.  And 
When  they  looked  thnnigh  the  range  of 
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tSi  tiK  cnrioQi  artidtt  exbibited  bi  bis 
afhctttscmeBCy  Hiex  mcist  acrthntUtno 
▼olred  the  «ltor,  oertun,  and  absolute  lu:- 
rittctttf  tbesBlritniil  Interests  cf  lhepeople« 
IJlr^r|cehad  tloCtheflmaUnessof  bis  Urmg, 
or -dooKstic  embMmssnieiitB  fwithallof 
wkftik  be  could  warmly  sympatiiise)  as  as 
aookM^  for  his  acceptance  of  a  civil  office. 
Hit  afiowaoce  was  handsome^  amoontiog 
to  twelve  hnadred  poanda  per  aonain. 
Nor  had  he  too  much  time  on  nis  bauds — 
iio  fQch  thing-^for  he  most  iiot  forget  to 
mention  that  Dr.  B.  resisted  the  Secre- 
taryship to  a  Bible  Society  for  want  of 
tutte;  ^nd  80  important  waa  his  charge, 
80  immerotts  bis  people,  so  multiplied  bis 
vaHoua  calls  for  exertion,  that  the  East 
India  Directors  had  sent  out  another  mi- 
nieter  to  help- him  in  his  spiritual  dutitii. 
No  a^logy  could  therefore  be  made  or 
conceived  to  justify  htr  holdiiig  a  civil 
sHuation. 

Independent  of  the  merits  of  this  ques- 
tion, bywbidi  be  (Dr.T.)  was  justified 
in  M^9  that  thisi  w&i  an  improper  union 
of  officet,  be  must  mention  another  cir* 
cuuMtanee  which  confirmed  him  In  this 
opiation;  Snice  he  first  mentioned  the 
snl^ect  to  the  Rresbytery,  he  bad  had  put 
into  hb  bands  a  Calcutta  newspaper  con^ 
taiauig  a  futtreport  of  a  trial;  in  an  action 
brought  by  Dr.  Bryce  against  the  editor  of* 
a  newspaper  for  a  Hbd.  He  did  not  say 
ainr  thing  aciainst  this.  Dr.  Bryce  had  a 
richt  (o  vindicate  bis  character.  But  the 
wnole  origiiiated  in  this  appointment,  on 
which  the  editor  laid  li<Ha,  and  made  his 
remarlcMpeelv.  On  account  of  this  libel, 
]>r,  Bryce  winit  into^  Court,  and  laid  his 
damages  at  106,000  rupees.  Dr.  Bryce 
cadledoertain  wftaetKs^  in  order  to  show 
tbait  tk&a  ofilce  was  not  moompattMe  with 
the  duties  of  a  clergyman,  as  understood,- 
according  to  the  tews  and  nsaaes  of  the 
Cbmnofa  of  Scotland;  but  in  this  he  was 
not  altogether  fortunate.  He  (Dr.T.) 
rejoiced  to  say  be  was  not.  Hienrstwit* 
nesswas  Dr.  Halliday,  an  oldnoeuaintance 
of  bh}  (Dr.  T.'s)'--a  nice  litda  mow  he 
was.  Dr.  Haniday's  evidence  made  for 
bis  view  of  the  question.  He  stated  hia 
opinkMi  that  the  holding  of  such  an  o  Ace 
wot  derogatory  to  the  clerical  dignity; 
and  be  (Dr.  T.)  would  have  been  glad  if 
bla  testittOBy  had  stopped  here;  but  he 
was  tether  asked  if  be  himself  woald  ac- 
cept of  svcb  an  oflBce ;  **  and  I  regret,"— « 
(said^  Dr.  Thonison)-- <<  that  my  friend 
answered  be  woold/'  Then  comes  Dr. 
Hare,  one  of  Dr.  Bryoe's  owe  elders.  He 
does  not  think  it  altogether  very  becoming 
ill  a  dergyman  to  bold  a  seeiilar  oflk«« 
Thinks  Dr.  BryCe's  character  h^urcd  by 
aeeepting  ofiee.  Now  this  was  one  tk 
Dr.  Biyce'e  own  eMera-HNie  Who  must 
bam  been  partial  to  him.  Yet  he  ii^r 
the  appointment  has  injured  Dr.  Bryce's- 
charader  among  bla  people.  But  then 
comes  the  evidence  to  which  be  would 
prine^paOir  adl  tbdr  attenHon.   A  J>ff. 


Ombam  was  csamined,  who  sets  out  by 
telling'  that  be  was  generally  acquainted* 
with  the  babhs  and  usages  of  clergymen' 
of  the  Church  i^  Scotland.  Jnd^  how' 
accurately  l-^eiag  asked  if  be  knew  any' 
of  them  engaged  in  trade?  he  replied.— 
'*  Yes,  openly ."  This  #m  bad  enough  ; 
but  to  show  bow  fiir  he  was  willing  to  go. 
he  was  entrapped  by  this  qoestion— <'  Dkl 
be  not  thiuk  to  be  a  shoemaker  or  a  tailor 
would  be  thought  derogatory  to  their  dig- 
nity .>  "  be  replies,  "  Not  at  all— not  m 
tlie  least " !  Might  Scottish  clergymen 
write  plays  between  sermons?—**  Cer- 
tainly,'*  savs  Dr.  Graham  !  Here  this 
man,'  one  ol^  a  learned  profession— of  re- 
spectable status  in  society— of  good  aca- 
aemical  education— conies  forward,  and 
on  his  great  solemn  oath,  in  the  ftiee  of 
the  Court,  tcHf)  us  that  it  would  not  be 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  a  clergyman 
in  this  country  to  be  a  shoemaker  or  a 
taykir,  or  even  to  write  ptoys  between 
sermon« !  He  did  not  like  to  say  what  he 
thought  of  the  man  who  could  utter  this. 
Every  one  knew  that,  in  point  of  hct,  ihis 
wtt9  not  true.  Yet  thli  man  comes  for- 
ward and  swears,  on  bis  great  oath,  that 
it  i9  true ;  and  if  he  was  acquainted  with- 
the  habits  ana  usages  of  the  Scottish 
clergy,  he  must  have  known  that  he  was 
8w<nhnng  to  what  Was  not  tme !  But  let 
Dr.  Graham  alone.  He  (Dn  Hiomsoii) 
wished  to  draw  tlie  attention  oi  the  Pres- 
bytery to  the  fact  that  this  witness  ^vas' 
called  by  our  Presbyterhin  ndnister,  know- 
ings of  course,  what  he  was  to  say  in  that 
Court,  and  that  lie  was  to  represent  the 
Church  of  Scotland  as  permitting  secular 
employments  in  its  ministers,  and oubl^ 
great  oath  to  utter  the  monstrous  state- 
ments now  refiTTcd  to.  Nor  was  there 
any  the  slightest  reason  to  think  that  our 
Presbyterian  minister  had  pubBcly  disa- 
vowed, or  ever  insinuated  any  disavowal 
(tf  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Graham's  evi- 
dence. Dr.  Bryce  brought  forward,  ac-. 
quieseed  in,  and  took  advantage  of  the 
eiidence  of  this  witness,  which  represent- 
ed our  national  Church  as  degraded  below 
the  lowest  level  to  wtiich  any  church 
could  be  brought  In  bis  speech  to  the 
Jury,  the  Judge  considers  tliat  Dr.  Bryco 
was  libelled,  and  conchides,  in  express 
reference  to  the  evidence,  that  the  secular 
oftlce  is  not  quite  incompatible  with  tbe 
sacred  functions.  So  that  it  was  here  be- 
lieved by  a  Jud^,  that  the  ministers  of  an 
ecclesiastical  establishmttnt  may  be  shoe- 
makers or  taylors,  or  write  plap  between 
sermons,  tvitbout  derogating  from  theur 
clerical  character !  Another  effect  of  this 
proceeding  was,  that  in  a  pamphlet  noto- 
riously written  by  the  temporary  Gorer- 
nor  General  Adam,  in  which  he  vmdicates 
tbe  sending  pertous  out  of  the  country 
summarny  witliout  trial,  it  is  also  stateu, 
that  the  acceptance,  by  a  cleivyman  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  of  advu  emoloy- 
melit,  it^not  at  varhmce  with  any  rule  or 
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tiMge  of  that  cstabliahment,  and  tliat,  in 
tliepartieidaranKMiitiiieiitrelerrcdto,  the 
(iutiei  of  which  are  of  the  most  ^uiet  and 
mtiobirusive  uature^  there  is  nothiug  at  ail 
ittcomnatibk  with  the  foBctious  or  re- 
spectability of  their  sacred  office.  Here 
tfity  had  it  under  the  haiid  of  the  Gover- 
nor General  of  India,  that  a  minister  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  may  secularise 
himaelf  a«  much  as  he  pka^tes.  The  Go- 
vernor General  calls  the  employments  of 
the  Clerk  to  the  Committee  *^  quiet  and 
Quobtmsii^."  Very  quie^  and^unohtru- 
nre^  to  be  sure !  when  it  was  hitf  Tei7  first 
d«ty  to  iwt  his  name  to  a  public  adyer- 
tisemeot  respecting  tape  and  sand,  and 
proclabn  himself  in  the  newspapers,  and 
tibrough  the  whole  Presidency,  as  ready 
to  reodve  offers,  and  to  iudge  of  and  de- 
cide upon  the  quality  of  leather,  gum  and 
foolscap !  Dr.  1  homson  said,  that,  with 
these  opini«)08  before  him  of  a  Judge  and 
Qovemor  General  of  India,  he  felt  de- 
graded, and  could  not  help  speaking 
aeddeclly  and  warmly— perhaps  he  might 
add  seTerely.  He  would  not  move  any 
oeasnre  on  tk.Bryce.  as  he  was  not  theic 
to  answer  for  himself:  b4it  lie  thought 
they  ought  lo  give  such  an  opinion,  and 
maKe  such  inquiry,  as  would  enable  them 
to  come  to  a  proper  decision  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  OQUcluded  witli  the  following 
motioii^    . 

•  'lliat  whereat  the  fiodesiastical  Pres- 
hf  terhn  EstabUshmunt  in  the  three  pre* 
iidciides  of  India  originated  in  the  Ge- 
neral AssemUy  of  the  national  Church  of 
Scotland,  amd  when  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Uonouraole  the  Co«rt  of  Durectors  ot  the 
£ast  India  Company,  was  placed  by  tlici 
General  Assembly  mider  the  immediate 
tarisdietion  and  superintendence  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
Scotland;  and  wliereBs  this  Presbytery 
has  beea  luiiirmed,  that  tliu  Rev.  l>r. 
Janes  Bryoe,  one  of  the  ministers  of  that 
establishuKnt,  ia  the  Preshytcruin  church 
ef  Calcutta,  baa  lately  been  appomted,  by 
the  Gofemment  of  India,  to  the  civil  si-, 
tnation  of  Clerk  to  the  Committee  of  StA^ 
tionery  in  that  presidency,  and  being  de- 
cidedly of  opinion,  that,  n-om  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  eaployinents  involved 
in  such  an  olBce,  it  is  ooth  derogatory  to 
the  chamcter  of  a  miidster  of  the  gospel, 
and  peculiariy  unbeoomiug  and  mischiev- 
ous m  the  responsible  station  which  Dr, 
Bryce  hohls  under  the  authorit|r  of  the 
national  Church  of  Scotland,  did,  and 
hereby  do  resolve  to  communicate  with 
the  Honourable  the  Comrt  of  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company  on  this  very  im-> 
portant  subject,  and  rcspectfulljr  to  in- 
qnire  whether  Dr.  Bryce's  anoointmeiM 
as  Clerk  to  the  Committee  or  Stationery 
at  Calcutta  has  been  confirmed  by  them, 
or,  if  it  is  yet  tmoonftrmed,  whether  they 
intend  to  conftrm  it;  and  generally  to 
roqaett  infonntttio*  mth.iqpwd  to  mjf 


proceedbgs  which  they  may  have  thought 
It  expedient  to  institute  respecting  a  mea- 
sure, which,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Pres- 
bytery, is  injurious  to  the  character  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  to 
the  best  interests  of  rcli^im  amonc  the 
members  of  her  communion  iu  the  East, 

After  a  pause  of  dome  minutes.  Or.  Da^ 
viDsoN  said,  if  no  one  else  did,  he  had  no 
objection  to  second  the  moticm. 

Dr.  iKGLis  concurred  in  a  great  part  o( 
what  he  had  heard  stated.  He  heartily 
concurred  iu  aU  Dr.  Thompson's  reason- 
ings as  to  the  discredit  to  our  national 
church  from  the  union  of  ciril  and  eccle- 
siastical offices.  It  was  extremely  isjujrioQs 
to  its  dignity,  that  any  cleigyman,  either 
heit)  or  in  India,  should  hold  secular 
offices,  which  must  necessarily  preclude 
the  faitliful  and  diligent  discharf^  of  his 
sacj^  duties.  On  this  general  point  there 
could  be  no  doubts  But  he  would  go 
furtlier.  He  would  concm*  in  the  optuion 
that  if  a  case  was  made  out,  it  was  their 
duty  to  interfere,^  and  he  had  uo  doubt 
they  would  do  so  m  an  efficient  manner. 
But  was  there  a  case  made  out  ?  Tlie 
motion  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that 
there  was.  The  Kcvei-end  Doctor,  moved 
not  merely  U>Ji  inquiry,  hut  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Presbytery  in  a  particular 
case.  Here  he  must  dissent.  There  was 
no  case  made  out— ftur  &om  it.  What 
sort  of  evidence  was  it  on  which  he  called 
for  iadgmeut  ?  Nothing  better  than  the 
evidence  of  newspapers.  The  Reverend 
Doctor  had  read  a  great  deal  of  matter 
^m  a  Calcutta  Journal,  which  was  jvery 
unpleasant  to  his  ear.  He  had  never  seen 
that  journal,  but  he  should  be  extremely 
sorry  if  any  clergyman  had  home  such 
testimony  as  Dr.  Graham  was  reported 
in  it  to  nave  given.-^He  would  not  too 
readily  believe  this  on  the  m^re  evidence 
of  a  newspaper.  He  could  not  give  im- 
plicit credit  to  what  was  merely  contained 
in  a  newspaper.  Every  day  that  he  lilted 
one  he  found  it  to  coutam  falsehoods, 
oontradictions,  and  incctnsistencies.  They 
could  not  pvoceed  on  anch  evidence^-sncb 
evidenoe  would  not  be  received  in  any 
well  eonstituted  court.  He  would  object 
to  pronounce  any  immediate  opinions 
but  ne  would  pledge  himself,  ^t  if,  iu 
the  course  of  regular  procedure,  any  case 
was  made  out,  of  any  minister  holding 
secuhu'  office,  and  performing  secular  da* 
^es  inconsistent  with  his  pMtoral  func- 
tions, he  would  show  himseU'  as  zealous 
at  the  Reverend  Doctoi*  or  any  man  eonld 
do,  in  putting  a  check  to  so  gross  an  abuse. 
He  would  not  be  nnderstood  as  condemn- 
ing a  clei]gyman  for  the  dischaiige  of  se- 
cular duties— bat  let  a  case  be  made  out 
of  secular  duUes  being  perfohned  that 
were  inconsistent  with  the  iull  disdisu^ 
of  his  pastoral  duties,  or  a^^inst  the  ow- 
nity  of  the  clerical  diaracter,  and  he 
would  go  along  with  the  Reverend  Doctor 
lAineMuret  to  pN?e^|  avch  glaring  abusea. 
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But  ibff  BMist  proceed  regularhr,  tnd 
acoordisg  to  the  fornM  of  the  Church. 
And  what  was  the  mode  of  procedure  in 
the  |H*eseDt  instaDce  ?  Here  a  comi^iit 
was  brought  agunst  a  muiister  for  per- 
fbrmuiff  duties  that  were  iocompatible 
with  hii  n>iritual  functions. 

fHere  Dr.  ITiomson  Ndd  "  No."  He 
did  not  find  fault  with  or  meddle  peiion- 
all^  with  Dr.  Bryce.  All  he  proponed  was 
to  inqture  whether  the  Directors  had  con- 
finued  his  appointment  to  that  secular 
atuation.} 

Br.  Inglis  said  he  had  placed  the 
matter  on  a  far  worse  footing  than  it  was 
before.  The  Reverend  'Doctor  would 
proceed  to  a  judicial  iMiiiry«  with  the 
Aazard  of  doing  no  small  in|ury  to  (he 
usefulness  of  the  indiridual  anumg  his 
people,  by  holding  out  his  conduct  as  under 
the  review  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of 
this  counti^.  It  was  impossible  that  this 
could  be  done  without  injuriajg  his  us^- 
liilness.  A  case  might  occur  in  which  it 
mi^t  be  necemaiy  to  do  tlus.  It  might 
be  Midispensable  to  sulnuit  to  .one  evil  in 
order  to  correct  a  greater.  But  the  pre- 
sent proceeding  would  subject  them  to 
one  great  evil  without  the  certmnly  of 
rem^ying  another.  Whatever  view  might 
.  be  taken  of  this  caae;  something  wrong 
was  alleged.  The  Reverend  Doctor  called 
^lem  to  make  iAqoiry  into  an  aUeg^ed 
wrong,  affecting  thie  character  aad  duties 
of  a  clergyman,  if  tliey  made  such  in- 
qiHry»  to  a  cortainty  they  would  injure 
Mm  iji  the  eyes  of  bis  flock.  In  this  case 
they  most  be  guided  by  that  f^m  of  pro- 
oesB  whidi  luis  been  drawn  up  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Church  by  intdligent, 
moderate,  sober  thinking  men^  wnich 
showed  a  just  feeling  and  delicacy  for 
those  whom  that  process  conceraed.  The 
[rule  prescribes  in  any  such  case,  that  the 
persoB  bringifi|(  fonnvrd  the  charge  should 
first  confer  with  the  individual  who  was 
the  ot^ept  of  the  complaittt«  a^  who  might 
bare  it  in  his  power  to  give  such  an  ac- 
.ooimtof  the  matter  as  would  satisfy  his 
brother's  mind.  To  bring  home  this  rule 
to  the  present  case,  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  oomr  personally:  other  aiodes  of 
communication  must  be  resorted  to,  and 
a^ioM  period  of  time  mast  elapse  before 
.  Dr.  Tnomaon  could  obtain  an  answer  to 
his  doubts  and  scruples.  This  was  to  be 
lamented ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  evils  ia- 
separahle  from  ike  distance  between  the 
partie&  Now,  if  distance  created  such 
loeonveniences.  it  was  surely  a  reason 
aqually  strong  for  delicacy  towards  a  bro- 
tner  who  lived  at  such  a  distance— whose 
■  meaas  pf  defence  was  difficuk-^and  wha 
nuist  be  injured  in  his  usefulness  before 
they  could  give  him  redress.  He  admitted 
there  was  pcesamptive  evidence  of  seme- 
•  ihiug^  wroagt  hut  there  was  nothing  like 
decisive  proof.  The  facts  rested  on  no 
better  evideuoe  than  that  of  a  journal  or 
aewspapers  and  which  might  be  altogether 


founde<^oa  mlsrspvemtation.  He  thooi^t 
there  had  been  too  much  made  by  the 
Reverend  Doctor  against  Dr.  Bryce  from 
the  evidence  of  one  witness,  which,  if 
really  given,  was  disgraceful.  He  coiUd 
not  suppose  that  Dr.  B.  hud  tampered 
with  this  witness,  or  that  he  knew  what 
sort  of  evidence  he  was  to  give^  It  was 
most  uncharitable  to  hold  Dr.  B.  answer- 
able for  his  testimony.  He  considered 
the  motion  altogether  unnecessary ;  and  ' 
he  might  mention,  that  a  rumour  had 
reached  his  ears,  for  which  he  could  not 
pledge  himself,  yet  it  was  on  good  autho- 
rity, that  no  such  office  existed.  That 
.there  had  been  such  an  oflice,  and  that 
Dr.  Bryce  bad  been  appointed  to  it,  he 
believed  t  but  at  this  moment  it  did  not 
enst.  Not  that  Dr.  B.  had  been  put  out 
of  it ;  but  that  it  was  found  unnecessary, 
.  and  had  been  abolished.  This  might  do 
awayany  necessity  for  the  motion.  They 
were  indeed  placed  in  cUrcumstances  of 
peculiar  delicacy ;  and  how  they  were  to 
carry  on  proceedings  against  a  person  at 
the  distance  of  10,000  miles,  it  was  not 
easy  to  conceive.  Yet,  without  a  judicial 
inquiry,  be  defied  them  to  poceed.  If  It 
could  be  made  out  that  suoi  an  office  had 
been  held  by  a  minister  connected  with 
the  Establisned  Church,  hewouUlgoas 
far  as  any  to  correct  the  evil,  but  he  would 
not  violate  the  ^ulee  of  the  Church.  He 
would  proceed  regularly,  according  to  the 
mazUns  of  esseiitial  Justioe.  He  woaM 
recommend  that  the  (anher  consideration 
of  this  matter  be  delayed,  which  would 
leave  room  to  the  mover  to  follow  up  his 
private  inquiries. 

Mr.  Grant  tbou^^  the  Church  had  90 
control  over  Dr.  Bryoe.  He  did  not  hold 
las  appomtoMmt  from  it.  He  bad  been 
three  years  abs^  from  his  charge,  with* 
out  its  authority.  Had  the  Oeueial  As- 
sembly, whoi  he  sat  there  as  a  memb«r| 
ordered  him  home,  lie  would  hai^e  told 
them  that  he  would  not  go ;  for  he.  was 
not  a  man  to  aBow  his  modesty  to  wro«g 
him^a  laugh).  They  could  not  pnoceed 
according  to  tlie  form  of  process.  Thou* 
sands  of  pounds  would  not  bear  the  efc* 
pense  of  eueh  a  taiaL  Dr.  Bryoe  might 
obK^  them  to  summon  witnesses  fram 
India ;  and  such  a  proeeedmg  wauld  oost 
more  money  than  the  expense  of  all  their 
religiouB  estabUshmeots  in  India.  He 
defied  all  the  witKlom  of  the  Churdi  to 
take  any  step  according  to  the  fosm  of 
process. 

Dr.  D.  RrrcHiB  regretted  that  his  bro- 
ther, Dr.  Thomson,  had  spoke  9o  much^ 
and,  as  k  seemed,  con  amore  in  this  mat- 
ter. He  was  not  willing  to  regard  him 
as  an  accuser ;  but  he  believed  what  he 
had  already  stated  would  hurt  Dr.  Bryce 
in  this  country,  for  it  would  necessaiily 
go  abroad  in  all  the  newspapers.  He 
could  not  SMre^  to  do  another  n^wpy^  by 
departing  from  the  form  of  process.  It 
had  been  estabUahed  to  do  Justice.  Where- 
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ev^  it  bad  been  departed  from,  Jnstke 
had  been  departed  fmm ;  and  any  one  of 
them  might  need  the  aid  of  these  forms 
for  dieir  protection  hereafter.  If  there 
unis'anv  way  to  obtain  information  con- 
formably to  the  f>rm  of  process,  h^ wonM 
not  give  any  oppo^tion  to  it.  If  his  Re- 
rerend  Father  (Dr.  Davidson),  or  his  Re- 
verend Brotlier  (Dr.  Thompson),  had 
thought  a  moment  on  this  proceeding, 
they  would  not  have  l>rought  it  forward. 
A  moment's  consideration  would  convince 
every  one  that  they  ought  not  to  proceed 
on  a  newspaper  report,  for  they  were  all 
bound  to  00  to  thdr  Brother  as  they  would 
yfuh  to  be  done  unto.  If  they  were  to 
acqidcsce  in  the  motion  of  expreiKing  their 
disapprobation  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
office,  upon  the  presumptive  proof  ad- 
dttceoL  they  would  be  guilty  of  an  act  of 
great  n^usttce— an  aet  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  forms  of  process  of  the  Church. 

81r  H.  MoNCRiBFF  said  it  was  the  object 
of  the  motion  to  get  possession  of  the  faet 
whether  Dr.  Bryce  nad  accepted  of  the 
office  in  "question.  It  was  not  a  Judicial 
impiiry,  bilt  a  tsimrple  qnest'mn  by  those 
who  liad  a  rifht  to  ask  it.  It  was  quite 
idle  to  tallcof  forms  of  process— they  were 
never  made  for  srach  cases :  but  they  Ought 
to  go  as  near  them  as  tliey.  conld.  He 
felt  a  little  more  on  this  subject  than 
some  of  his  brethren  ;  for  tlie  morion  tn 
the  Assembly  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Presbyterian  settlement  in  India  was  made 
by  himself.  He  was  quite  satisfied  it  bad 
not  answered  the  purpose  intended.  It 
had  done  great  mischief  and  no  good.  He 
felt  strongly  on  the  subject— more  strongly 
perhaps  tnan  he  ouj^ht  to  do.  I1iey  pro- 
posed merely  to  ask  if  Dr.  Birce  had  ac- 
cepted of  tin's  office ;  and  if  he  had  done 
so,  they  would  know  what  to  do. 

Dr.  Grant  spoke  against  the  motion, 
and  characterised  Dr.  Thompson's  speech 
as  rash,  foolisli,  andmaUcions. 

Br.  'I'HOMSON  rose  to  order.  He  could 
not  submit  to  such  language.  No  gentle- 
man had  a  right  to  call  his  speech  naKci- 
ova.  Hit  conscience  told  him  that  he  had 
po  malfce  in  his  heart. 

Dr.  OfUNT  explained.  He  meant  Only 
to  say  t^t  the  etfocts  of  the  speech  were 
nafioioot— not  that  that  the  intention 
was  malicious. 

Dr.  Thomson  was  not  satisfied  with  this 

explanation,  and  Dr.  IngUs  remarked, 

.  that  Dr.  Grant  had  only  intended  to  say 

that  the  effect  of  the  sp^ch  would  be  in« 

.  juHous  to  Dr.  Brj-ce. 

Dr.  Thomson  replied,  that  as  a  free 
member  of  tliat  Court,  he  was  entitled  to 
express  his  sentiments  as  he  felt  inclined, 
and  ^ere  had  not  an  unguarded  expression 
dropped  from  his  lips.  He  was  in  the 
habU  of  expres/dng  his  sentiments  without 
fear  and  with  freedom,  but  he  was  inca- 
p|ble  of  harbouring  malice  against  Dr. 
Bryce  or  any  num. 

Rev.  H.Grey  and  Sir  H.  MoBcniff  both 


said  the  language  of  Dr.  T.  had  been  very 
guarded. 

Dr.  Grant  had  also  heard  and  bdiered 
that  the  rmuour  would  turn  out  to  be  cor- 
rect, that  there  was  no  such  oiBee  as  that 
said  to  be  held  by  Dr.  Bryce  now  in  exist- 
ence, so  there  was  gOod  reason  for  delv- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  motion .  He 
maintained  that  bad  effects  must  oecnr 
from  the  publication  of  tiie  statements 
which  had  been  made  that  day.  Hewoold 
not  say  that  Dr.  Thomson  had  beett  aetn- 
ated  by  malice  in  bringing  forward  this 
motion,  but  he  felt  convinced  that  the 
eflfect  of  his  speech  would  be  moet  ii^a- 
rk)us. 

Mr.  SoBfMBRViLLE  thought  the  prcKot 
proceedings  were  cakalatra  deeply  to- !•* 
jure  Dr.  Bryce  in  this  countn^--a«id  m 
they  had  heard  the  accusation,  be  tbooght 
they  should  hear  the  defence.  He  knew 
Dr.  Bryce  only  in  his  public  character; 
and  he  was  glad  he  had  an  opportonitv  or 
saying  how  mndi  he  felt  indebted- to  fanB» 
for  Ins  manly  defence  of  the  indepeadcnoe 
of  the  Chttrcti,  when  an  attempt  was  mde 
In  India  to  thrust  him  indirectly  IntolMles 
and  comers,  and,  through  him,  to  kfd  a 
blow  at  the  most  independent  church  in 
Christendom.  Dr.  B.  had  nefosed  to  obey 
this  mandate,  which  forbade  him  to  ad- 
minister the  holy  sacrament  j  and  to  cele- 
brate marriages. — And  although  he  had 
been  advised  by  his  spirit\ial  snpeiioiv  to 
submit,  he  had  refused  to  do  so;  he  bad 
taken  the  responsibility  on  himself.  He 
had  been  supported  in  this  by  the  Gofer- 
nor  General,  and  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany ;  and  they  must  idl  feel  Indebted  to 
nim  for  that  manly  stand.  He  ttien  re- 
marked on  the  language  of  Dr.  Tliomsoa ; 
he  did  not  know  if  he  should  eall  it  nn- 

SntlemanKke,  but  ft  was  very  nngtianlpd. 
i  had  said  that  Dr.  Graham,  in  hw  evi- 
dence, had  stated  what  he  knew  not  to  be 
true.  It  was  a  false  insinuation  tliat  he 
made,  when  he  had  said  that  Dr.  Bryce 
had  private  conversations  with  that  wit- 
ness and  totored  him.  [Here  Dr.  T.  ex- 
pressed his  diss^t.]  Mr.  8.  insisted 
*«  private  conversations  "  were  the  words 
nsed,  ibr  he  had  taken  timn  down  In  his 
notes. 

He  was  here  cf^ed  to  order  by  Dr. 
Iliomson,  who  complained  that  he  had 
been  before  accused  of  being  nalleions; 
and  the  Rev.  Gentleman  now  put  words 
into  his  mouth  which  he  had  nmr  nsed. 

Mr.  S.  insisted  that  he  Ited  taken  down 
the  words.  Dr.  Thomson  asked  hiiti  If  he 
had  marked  down  that  he  had  said  Dr. 
Brvce  liad  tutored  the  witness. 

Mr.  SoMMERViLLB  proceeded.  It  was 
a  curious  problem  how  Dr.  Iliomson  bad 
not  deooimced  that  public  delinquent  who 
had  omitted  to  dispense  the  sacrament  i&r 
seven  years,  and  tet  the  moment  a  /(not 
pa9  is  discovered  in  Dr.  Bryce,  he  cornea 
*  forward  with  a  charge  agMst  him.  He 
complained  that  Dr.  Thomson  dealt  in 
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upeculaf  ive  rea«oii!ns^— that  his  speech  was 
most  theoretical— aud  if  he  (Mr.  S.)  were 
as  ingeoioiis  as  the  Reverend  Doctor,  lie 
coahicoutrive  to  accuse  almost  any  mem- 
her  of  the  Presbytery.  His  speech  was  full 
of  inconaisteucies.  Sometimes  he  called 
Dr.  Bryce  the  most  potent  individual  in 
India,  who  liad  power  to  send  his  oppo- 
nents out  of  the  country,  and,  althou|;h 
there  were  other  five  clergymen  in  India, 
that  the  whole  public  attention  was  di- 
rected to  Dr.  Bryce.  He  had  applied  very 
disgusting  language  to  Dr.  Brvce.  He  had 
called  bim  an  underling.  Would  he  call 
the  Reverend  Doctor  (Lee)  an  underling, 
because  he  acted  as  tneir  clerk,  and  was 
obliged  to  receive  the  law  at  then:  mouth  ? 
He  supposed  Dr.  Bryce  might  be  taken 
away  fraen  he  was  conversing  with  his 
young  communicants  previous  to  the  liolv 
.sacrament,  and  tliat  ne  might  be  callea 
before  the  Committee.  But  he  was  bold 
to  tm^t  that  there  was  not  an  Episcopal 
bigot  ^ho  would  do  so  violent  an  outrage 
on.  Christianity.  The  office  Dr,  Bryce  befal 
did  net  occupy  his  time  two  hours  a  week 
—he  did  out  think  more  than  twoor  tliree 
honrs  a  month*  It  was  an  office  more  of 
responsibility  than  labour,  in  which,  in 
fact,  he  had  the  power  of  employing  un« 
dcrhngs.  Dr.Bryce*s  health  was  rather 
precarious,  and  he  was  amply  justified  in 
accepting  the  office.  The  scope  and  ten- 
dency of  Dr.  Hare's  evidence  was  not  such 
as  had  been  represented.  He  had  docu- 
ments in  his  pocket  which  proved  Dr. 
Hare's  opbion  to  he,  that  Dr.  Bryce  did 
not  hurt  his  respectability  by  accepting 
the  office.  He  concluded  with  expressing 
his  opinion,  that  all  they  could  do  was  to 
communicate  with  Dr.  Bryce  in  order  to 
come  at  the  facts. 

Dr.  Thomson  sfud  he  rose  again  with 
great  rductancc;  but,  after  the  personal 
attacks  wlik!h  had  been  made  upon  him, 
he  could  not  remain  silent. .  Dr.  Ritchie 
chose  to  sav,  in  his  mild  tone,  that  he  had 
spoken  agamst  Dr.  Brvce  co.i  a  more.  He 
denied  that  he  did.  He  was  not  uideed 
blest  with  the  mild,  sweet,  sen  tie  temper 
of  the  Reverend  Doctor.  He  was  a  plain 
honest  man,  who.  speaking,  as  he  trusted 
he  did,  to  plain  honest  men,  spoke  out 
the  truth— the  bold  truth.  He  could  feel 
recret,  and  he  did  feel  regret,  but  he  felt 
indignation  at  the  same  time,  when  he 
saw  tJiese  gross  misrepresentations  set 
forth  in  India,  nud  from  that  source 
spread  through  thin  country,  and  he  should 
have  expected  also  some  others  to  feel 
indignation.  He  should  have  expected 
that  with  one  soul  they  would  ha^-e  risen 
up  to  repel  those  calumnies  against  our 
cter^.  He  was  sorry  to  say  there  was  no 
such  feeling.  Individuals  tell  the  world 
that  the  Scottishcleray  may  be  shoemakers 
or  tailors :  and  Oentlemen  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Edinburgh  hear  it  wiih  such  iu- 
diference,  that  he  should  not  wonder  if 
some  of  them  were  to  take  up  these  trades, 
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and  give  a  practical  demonstration  of  t!ie 
truth  of  those  aspei':«l  ms.  In  coming  from 
the  Parliament-square  to  the  place  of  their 
meeting,  he  should  certainly  take  a  peep 
into  the  recess  in  the  hack  stairs,  in  the 
expectation  of  recognising  some  of  the 
Reverend  Doctors  at  their  new  employ- 
ments in  the  coblers*  %X2^\—(Alaughj— 
But,  seriously,  he  could  not  help  leeUug 
strong  indignation  at  these  assertions,  and 
he  should  liave  expected  some  sympathy 
in  this,  at  least,  if  he  did  not  receive  it  in 
any  thing  else.  Dr.  Grant  had  made  ano- 
ther pe^nal  attack,  and  accused  him 
of  making  a  malicious  and  calumnious 
speech.  He  had  afterwards,  to  be  sure, 
explained,  that  he  only  meant  tliat  it 
would  have  malicious  enects.  Who  ever 
heard  of  malicious  effects.' — No  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  English  language  (and 
a  Rererend  Doctor  and  ci-denant  Mode- 
rator of  the  General  Assembly  ought  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  it)  would  ever 
apply  the  word  malicions  to  mere  effects. 
He  disclaimed  any  malice.  He  had  not 
one  particle  of  such  a  sentiment  towards 
Dr.  Bryce.  In  the  case  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Sommerville,  he  had  defended  Dr. 
Bryce  for  maintaining  the  rights  of  the 
Church  in  India;  he  had  defended  him 
with  ail  his  might ;  aye,  and  he  was  the 
only  one  of  those  present  who  had  come 
forward  in  his  behalf;  and  this  was  his 
reward ;  he  was  now  accused  of  speaking 
against  hhn  con  atnore,  and  of  nttcring 
against  him  malicious  speeches. — ^But  he 
was  accustomed  to  speak  his  independent 
sentiments,  and  he  disregarded  tnose  re- 
proaches, which  he  could  say  from  his 
own  conviction  had  no  foundation  iu 
truth. 

As  to  the  long  speech  of  Mr.  Sommer- 
ville, it  was  a  perfect  chaos.  He  could 
not  see  through  it.  He  had  accused  him 
of  spoiling  theory :  but  he  suspected  the 
principal  fault  oi  nis  speech  with  some 
gentlemen  was,  that  he  had  dealt  t(K> 
much  in  facts,  of  which  he  had  too  many 
to  require  the  support  of  theory.  He  really 
was  not  fond  of  theory,  ana  dealt  very 
little  in  it.  But  to  judge  bv  the  speech  of 
the  Reverend  Gentleman,  ne  should  have 
thought  that  he  had  been  sleeping  all  tlie 
while  he  (Dr.  T.)  had  been  sneaking,  in 
place  of  taking  notes;  for  ne  had  put 
words  in  his  mouth  that  he  had  never  ut- 
tered—sentiments that  he  had  never  even 
conceived.  As  to  what  fell  from  Dr.  In- 
glif,  he  denied  having  accused  Dr.  Bryce 
of  tampering  with  his  witness  Dr.  Graham. 
He  denied  using  any  such  expressions. 
He  said  this,  and  he  would  say  it  again, 
that  any  man  who,  in  vindication  of  him- 
self, brought  for^i'ard  witnesses  to  prove 
u  specific  point,  he  must  be  an  utter  idiot 
if  he  did  not  know  what  they  were  to  say. 
Dr.  Bryce  wished  to  prove,  that  holding 
of  secular  office  was  compatible  with  cle- 
rical flmctions.  He  must  have  told  his 
Comisd  who  were  to  prove  such  and  such 
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thittts.  No  mau  would  call  vnUxewet  at 
raDaom.  He  would  not  take  diem  off  the 
streets,  or  out  of  their  houses,  without 
kno\^ing  who  they  were  and  what  they 
could  say.  Dr.Brj'ce  was  a  clever  and  in- 
telligeut  man.  It  was  Impossible,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  not  kdqw  what  his 
witnesses  were  to  prove.  No  man  of 
common  sense  could  possibly  dispute  this. 
Mr.  Sommerville  had  accused  him  of  not 
bringing  forward  a  motion  respecting  the 
clerg>'man  at  Malray  who  had  not  dis- 
pensed the  sacrament  for  seven  years.  On 
this  point  he  had  taken  him  up  too  cle- 
verly. He  would  not  have  him  (Dr.  T.J 
to  complain  of  a  dead  mau,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  gentleman  was  dead  before 
DC  knew  the  fact.  He  had  merelv  men- 
tioned this  cU'cumstance  to  show  that  the 
Presbytery  had  not  done  their  duty ;  but 
the  Rev.  Gentleman  made  every  thing  bear 
on  one  point.  Mr.  S.  had  said  that  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Hare,  as  given  in  the  Cal- 
cutta paper,  was  incorrect  {  and  he  spoke 
of  iia\ing  documents  in  his  possession  to 
show  this.  He  should  like  to  see  what 
they  were.  He  wondei*ed  he  did  not  pro- 
duce them.  [Here  Mr.S.  said  his  autlio- 
Hty  was  the  Edinburgh  Courant,  and  that 
he  never  went  beyond  it]— f*^  /awAJ— 
O!  The  Edinburgh  Courant  !--Mm*der 
will  out  I  So  the  gentleman  takes  th^ 
Kdinburg^  Courant  for  his  authoritv.— 
Did  he  not  know  that  the  account  there 
was  a  mere  abridgment ~a  thing  ^ot  up 
in  the  country?— And  surely  his  Liierary 
Friend  (Mr.  S.)  would  not  say  that 
abridgments  were  so  good  as  the  original 
works.  He  would  not  prefer  any  abridg- 
ment of  Hume's  to  tne  history  itself. 
The  Calcutta  newspaper  contained  a  full 
report  of  the  trial,  and  was  surely  iu  every 
respect,  on  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion, a  more  authentic  document  than  the 
Edinburgh  Courant,  which  he  thonglit 
the  |lcv.  Gentleman  was  wise  to  keep  in 
his  pocket,  and  which  he  would  advij>e 
him  never  to  briug  out  of  his  pocket  tiH 
he  found  a  different  use  for  it* 
They  would  uot  have  him  to  take  steps 

ri  mere  newspaper  statements ;  vet 
rve  the  consistency  of  these  een tie- 
men.  Up  got  Dr.  Ijiglis,  and  said  ne  had 
heard  a  rumour,  upon  pretty  good  autho- 
rity ;  he  thought  he  could  depend  upon  <iu 
U,'that  the  office  was  not  now  in  exist-  tni 
cnce.  Up  next  got  Dr.  Grant,  who  had 
al!*o  heard  the  rumour,  and  he  also  could 
depend  upon  it.  These  ccntlemen  placed 
sreat  dependence  on  Madam  Rumour  3 
out  theyplace  no  reliance  on  the  Calcutta 
paper.  Tne  learned  13octor  (Inglisl  spoke 
very  disparaginsly  of  newspapers.  He  had 
formerly  heard  nim  speak  otherwise  of 
them  ;  but  then  the^  made  for  him,  now 
tliey  made  against  him.  He  could  sym- 
pathise with  the  Rev.  Doctor  in  this  ;  tor 
ne  himself  did  not  like  newspapers  when 
they  made  against  him.  He  would  trust, 
however^  to  those  statements  lit  newspai- 


pers  which  bore  the  ardinanr  amei  9t 
probability  and  truth ;  and  vrom  hcK 


his  friends  on  the  other  side  to  hvA  U 
silence  all  those  rumours  which  tJinrltfi 
spoken  of,  and  in  which  they  so  impldqi 
confided.  As  ecclesiasticaf  superuilewl- 
ents  they  ought  to  do  their  duty,  and  Bft 
up  their  voice  and  their  testimony  agalift 
these  til 
when  tl 
ful  thin 
nerality 
no  reas( 
falseho< 
charact 
which  p 
of  an  in 
taken  h 
ed?  \^ 
the  deh 
of  the  c 
of  indii 
lumniei 
and  hat 
througl 
newspa 
by  taki 
delivers 
s^grava 
tnegre:    . 

tached,  and  would  bear  down  by  their 
testimony  such  abuses  as  the  one  to  which 
he  had  called  the  attention  of  the  Presby- 
tery. His  Rev.  Friend  (Dr.  Inglisl  had 
set  up  a  man  of  straw,  and  argued  as  if 
he  had  really  proposed  commencing  a 
judicial  ioquiry,  or  condemning  an  indivi- 
dual who  was  absent.  He  had  never 
proposed  any  such  thins.  He  merely  pro- 
posed that  they  should  inquire  at  the 
Court  of  Directors,  whetlier  they  had 
confirmed  the  appointment  conferred  oh 
Dr.  fiijce.  Nothing  had  been  said  oon- 
demuing  Dr.  Rryce  for  accepting  of  ti^ 
oflScc.  He  dk!  not  pi^iend  to  judge  of  hte 
motives ;  they  might  be  laudable ;  but  be 
thought  it  was  an  appointment  inconriit- 
cut  with  his  clerical  character.  He  was 
accused  of  proceeding  without  attending 
to  the  form  of  process^  and  that  the  obieec 
he  aimed  at  was  inconsistent  with  tlJ^, 
as  no  judicial  inquiry  could,  take  place 
without  first  going  to  Di*.  Bry^e.  He  bad 
never  proposed  or  meant  a  judicial  in- 
uuiry ;  but  the  simple  measure  of  ar^king 
tne  Uu'ectors,  if  they  confirmed  the  ap- 
pointment—nothing more.  He  would  not 
go  one  step  fiirther.— There  could  uot  be 
a  more  simple,  efficient,  and  delicate 
mode  of  proceeoing.  It  did  not  affect  Dr. 
Br)'ce.  if  they  could  not  bring  tbrward 
a  measure  like  this,  founded  00  general 
principles,  because  it  remotely  affected 
the  feelings  or  interests  of  indiddoalt, 
they  could  not  move  one  inch.  Ther 
must  stand  for  ever  still  as  e^ilesiasticai 
superintendents.  There  was  no  need  to 
go  to  the  form'  of  process  for  a  simple 
expression  of  opinion.  And  really  he  must 
notice  a  very  odd  lort  of  thing  oa  th^ 
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he  M^ed  was  fMi»  tiuit  cvcb  thongli  tlMqr 
dU  HOC  know  all  the  paiticalar  occnuah 
titm  of  the  oflke,  yec  knowing  that  they 
were  secalar,  and  that  in  performing  then 
Dr.Bryce  wa»  nmler  the  inriadlction  and 
coaanaftd  of  QChers,  they  knew  caoogli  lo 
nxiaff  tlicni  that  he  cuiild  not  properiy 
and  legally  c^ncfame  to  hohl  the  two  inhb 


tmn  pertOD^^To  Ihift  IrtiitelhR  his  rere-" 
rend  oppooeats  bad  toot  thought  it  safe  or 
expedient  even  to  attempt  any  answer. 
Dr.  Thomson  here  arg aed  strongiy  against 
the  oompatibiUty  of  the  two  offices,  which, 
he  contended,  afforded  sufficient  ground 
for  his  present  motion.  He  had  no  desire 
to  introduce  this  business.  He  would 
hare  been  very  happy  if  any  body  else  had 
undertaken  that  dnty.  But  he,  forsooth, 
must  be  tohl  that  he  did  it  from  bad  mo- 
tives—that  he  had  used  such  and  such 
expression.?— and  no  sooner  was  one  hat- 
terf  dosed  than  another  opened  upon  him. 
'rhere  was,  first,  his  mild  friend  Dr.  Rit- 
chie—then his  less  mild  friend  Dr.  Grant 
—and,  lastly,  the  attacks  x>{  bus  ferocious 

friend  Mr.  Sommcrville— fW  Utugh.) 

fiut  he  forgave  them.  He  was  naturally 
keen,  but  he  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  they 
would  make  him.  He  must  say,  again, 
that  he  was  the  verv  one  who  defendea 
Dr.  Rryce  for  bis  inclependmt  conduct  in 
India:  and  he  thought  it  hard  that  he 
should  be  thus  rewarded— that  he  should 
be  accused  of  malice,  when  he  had  laid 

satih  itfoiig  public  gi — '-'-  '—  ** 

ceeHing;  when  theiut 
and  the  intertfst«  of  i 
involved  in  it.  To  u: 
his  Rev.  Friend,  Mr.  S 
no  response  in  bis  br 
that  vibrated  to  sue! 
Rev.  Gendeman  had 
figures  atiiis  comman 
sliould  make  so  exec 
had  done  that  dav.  in  the  character  of  an 
<nator,  he  (Dr.T.j  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  be  the  occasion  of  his  eloquence. 

It  was  stated  by  Dr.  Ritchie  that  Uie 
Calcutta  paper  was  in  direct  ho*(tUiCy  to 
Dr.  Bryce,  and  the  evidence,  as  Mr.  Som- 
■lerville  had  stated,  could  not  be  depend- 
ed on. 

This  Dr.  Thomsoo  denied,  and  said  he 
had  accounts  of  the  evidence  from  other 
sources,  confirraiug  the  statements  of  the 
takotta  newspaper. 

After  some  uither  conversation,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  motion  should  lie  on  the 
table,  and  Dr!  Thomson  stated,  that  be- 
fore taking  it  up  again,  he  would  gi\«e 
timely  intimation  to  the  Presbytery. 
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Papdi^n  Egyptien,  Ace.  The  Egyp- 
tiaii  Faotbiewi.  A  CoUection  of  the  My- 
tholagiical  Personages  of  Ancient  Egypt, 
as  ifsneaetttcd  on  its  Monniaeuts ;  with 
an KftplaiMitoryTact :  by M.  J.F. Cham- 
po«ion,)iiD.  The  Drawings  by  M.L. 
J.J.Dubois.  Lirraisons  1 — 4.  P«w, 
1838-4. 

IV  intiTiWtt  coaoexion  wUch  subAists 


between  the  mythologies  of  ancient  Egypt 
and  of  Greece,  has  for  a  long  time  attract- 
ed the  particular  attentioii  of  philoso- 
phers, and  given  rise  to  much  profound 
research,  and  many  splendid  works,  in 
reference  to  the  antiauities  of  the  former 
conutrv.  A  new  and  additional  impulse 
has  been  given  to  this  spirit  of  ioquiry, 
by  the  recent  discowrics  in  hieroglyphic 
UtcraUirc,  in  which  M.  Gbampomou  has 
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boTM  10  dtt«iog«yied  a'^IMurt.  and  hit 
prcMkt  work  it  wdl  olcnlated  to  keep 
that  spirit  alife.  It  it  a  higlilv  curious 
coUecuon  of  tlie  aactent  dtnnities  of 
Emt.Uie  result  of  an  attentive  study  and 
earetttl  comparison  of  its  religious  monu- 
ments of  Tarious  descriptions,  its  Inis- 
relief^y  statues,  funeral  pillars,  papyri, 
amulets,  &c.  It  contains,  firstlv,  a  re- 
presentation of  eadi  dirinity,  GOfmid  from 
an  orij^nal  monument;  secondly,  his 
name,  titles,  and  genealogy,  in  hierogly- 
phic^ and  al0o  in  hieratic  or  sacerdotal 
writing;  thirdly,  tlie  colours  proper  to 
lijs  flesh,  to  his  costume,  and  to  iiis  in 
signia,  as  in  the  original  monument; 
and,  fourthly,  an  Explanatory  Text,  ac- 
companying each  plate,  and  containing 
the  reudinc  or  the  sense  of  the  hierogly- 
phic and  hieratic  legends;  the  ranous 
names  which  Greek  and  Roman  authors 
liave  bestowed  on  these  fobulous  person- 
ages ;  their  history,  as  given  by  authors, 
and  also  as  derii'ed  from  motmmeuts; 
and,  lastly,  a  variety  of  details  relative  to 
their  worship.  Each  livraison  contains 
six  coloured  plates,  and  twelve  pages  of 
letter-presd. 

The  Wonders  of  E!ora ;  or  the  Nar- 
rative of  a  Journey  to  the  Temples  and 
J)wellings  excavated  out  of  a  Mountain 
of  Granite,  and  extending  upwards  of  a 
-mile  and  a  rjuarter  at  Klura,  in  the  East 
Indies,  6tc.  By  John  B.  Seely,'Captttjn 
in  the  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  &c. 
8vo.  pp.  559 :  with  9  plates. 

ITie  neglect  to  which  every  thing  con- 
nected with  India  has  been  doomed  In 
England,  is  not  confined  merely  to  the 
politics  of  that  misgoverned  region,  but 
has  extended  itself  even  to  the  natural 
and  artificial  productiovs  which  cover  its- 
surface.  Intimately  acquainted  with  the 
relics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  eagerly 
pur$uin^  the  study  of  their  history  and 
antiquities  into  their  minutest  ramifica- 
tions, the  people  of  Enghind  are  con- 
tented to  remain  ignorant  of  tlie  yet  more 
interesting  features  which  distinguish 
their  own  possessions.  Among  the  nu- 
merous wonders  of  the  East,  on  which 
volumes  might  be  written,  and  whicli 
must  one  day  assume  the  rank  to  which 
they  are  entitled  in  the  estimation  of  tlie 
public,  tlic  excavated  temples  at  Elorm 
liossess  a  pre-eminent  claim  on  ouratten- 
tention.  Differing,  in  every  respect,  in 
the  mode  of  their  iformation,  in  their  style 
of  architecture,  in  their  ornaments,  and 
111  their  remote  antiquity,  from  any  thing 
which  the  western  world  can  exhibit,  they 
yet  are  merely  types,  though  highly  fi- 
nished ones,  of  otncr  similar  productions 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  East.  The 
idea  of  a  building,  exceeding  four  hmi- 
dred  feet  in  circumference,  and  one  huu- 
di-ed  in  height,  hewn  from  a  single  block 
of  stone,  isohited  from  iu  parent  mouit- 
taln  by  au  extemlre  area  fasuioued  by  the 


.  hand  of  man,  iti  pnilirB,  !f«  1 
its  numerous  sculptures,  aad  its  <le&caie 
ornaments,  chiselled  out  of  the  MnBeltviag 
rock,  has  something  extremely  strfldagin 
it,  and  we  observe  with  pleasure  llle  at- 
tempt to  unfold  these  wonders  to  the 
general  reader,  in  the  anticipation  that 
it  will  be  succeeded  bv  numerous  otbcn 
calculated  to  elucidate  the  yet  hidden  trea- 
sures of  the  eastern  world. 

The  incidents  of  Captain  S.'s  journey 
from  Bombay  to  Elora  arc  detuled  at 
considerable  length,  and  are  intersperwd 
with  numerous  digressions,  whkn  will 
introduce  the  English  reader  to  scenes 
and  customs  intcitssting  from  their  no- 
velty; a  daim  which  the  Ghauts,  and 
other  perilouii  passages  **  by  flood  and 
field,"  will  also  possess  upon  his  atten- 
tion. Arrived  at  the  cavt;8  or  temples, 
the  aiuhor  becomes  enthtisiastic  in  hit 
admiration,  and  aims  at  depictiilg  their 
wonders  iu  the  most  ririd  style  oi  oom- 
mcndation.  Resident  on  the  snot  for  a 
fortnight,  and  devoting  neariy  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  the  investigation  of  these 
monuments  of  human  inRcnuity  and  per- 
severance, which  seem  almost  to  have  re- 
quij'ed  for  their  production  the  miracu- 
lous interposition  to  which  they  arc  as- 
cribed by  the  natives^  he  had  ample  op- 
portunities of  Collecting  materials  for  tnc 
task  he  had  undertaken,  and  appears  to 
haxe  been  actuated  by  a  laudable  desire 
to  avail  himself  of  tlie  tadlitiet  which  they 
afforded.  The  desciiptions  which  arc 
given  of  the  whole  of  toe  caves  iu  succes- 
sion arc  ample  in  their  details,  and  ex- 
tend to  the  dimensions,  the  oruamenta, 
and  the  sculpture  with  scrupulous  atten- 
tion. On  the  mythology  of  the  divinitiei 
whose  images  are  profhsely  figured  in 
every  portion  of  the  excavation,  he  also 
offers  occasional  noUces ;  several  of  which 
might  have  been  improved  by  n^ferring  to 
the  excellent  memoir,  by  Caption  Syket, 
iOU  the  Cares  of  Elora,  published  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  'IVausactiont  of  the 
Literary  Society  of  Bombay;  a  paper 
with  the  existence  of  whidi  the  author 
appears  totally  uuacqaainted,  but  Iran 
whidi  much  valuable  hilbrmatiou  might 
have  been  obtained,  as  well  on  matters  of 
minor  detail,  as  on  those  general  riewt 
which  are  of  the  utmost  impoi-tance  to 
the  correct  understanding  of  the  sul^ect. 
We  regret,  therefore,  that  Captain  S.  has 
not  applied  io  this  source,  though  we  are 
not  quite  pleased  with  the  mode  in  which 
he  mentions  such  works  of  his  predccts- 
sors  as  he  has  happened  to  meet  whh, 
^lieexcellent  paper  by  Sir  Charies  MaUet, 
in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Asiatkr  He- 
tearchet.  b  treated  at  unsati»tuctoiT ;  a 
paper  which,  althoMgh  compan^i>*efy  of 
.an  old  date,  contains,  on  most  points, 
nearly  as  much  information  as  thevolunie 
before  us,  wnilc  in  others  it  actually  ex- 
ceeds it ;  and  which,  moreover,  it  illos- 
trated  by  pbttesj  compndieodiiHr>  In  «d- 
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I  to  Uie  vhqle  of  t^e  8ub)«cU  (with 

^be  ezceDHon  of  a  few  diTinines)  flnired 
bv  Captatn  S^  several  others  of  consider- 
wle  imporlknce  to  the  explanation.  To 
tJbese  numeroiui  others  have  also  beai 
added  by  Captaitt  Sykes ;  and  it  will  there- 
fof€  be  secuy  that  tne  previously  publbhed 
information  on  the  subject  nu*  exceeds 
that  furnished  by  the  present  work,  which, 
however,  possesses  the  advantage  of  pre- 
aeotiog  to  the  reader.  In  a  separate  and 
attainanle  form,  much  interesting  matter 
of  wUch  he  might  otherwise  nave  re- 
mained ignorant. 

On  h»  jet  urn  towards  Bombt^,  Cap- 
laJD  Seely  passes  the  remarkable  fortress 
of  Dowiatabad,  of  which  he  gives  a  de- 
scription and  a  plate,  and  remains  for 
«oiHe  time  at  Auruonibad.  In  the  space 
occupied  by  his  residence  at  this  place, 
^Mre.meet  with  a  general  development  of 
his  liews  relative  to  India,  into  which 
we  must  refrain  from  entering.  We  are, 
however,  bound  to  caution  the  English 
reader  against  receiving,  as  the  opimons 
nener^Uv  entertained  by  the  civil  and  mi- 
£tary  officers  in  India,  those  whk:h  are  so 
fteely  expressed  by  the  author  as  to  the 
evils  jvhich  must  ensue  from  the  freedom 
of  the  Indian  press,  and  the  propacation 
of  Christianity.  To  the  Indian  reaaer  no 
such  warning  is  required ;  he  well  knows 
that  the  almost  universal  sentiment  is 
dccidedJy  in  favour  of  one  at  least,  if  not 
both,  of  these  most  important  questions. 

On  the  style  in  which  the  *«  Wonders" 
are  written,  we  shall  offer  but  little  ob- 
servation. *'  I  have  never  written  much.'* 
says  Captain  3.,  *'  nor.need  1  inform  the 
reader  tliat  1  do  not  write  well."  So 
candid  an  avowal  disarms  criticism  of  iti 
severity;  y«t  it  is  just  to  remark;  that  a 
volume  so  replete  with  diffuse  and  de- 
aultory  matter,  hai  seldom  been  publish- 
ed. The  reaaer  may,  however,  thank 
Captam  S.  for  having  been  so  sparing  of 
his  digressions,  which  probably  do  not 
occupy  more  than  one  half  of  the  work. 
Hadhe^  indeed,  applied  more  freely  to 
those  copious  notes,  which  he  repeatedly 
informs  os  he  is  possessed  of,  we  should 
have  been  foixed  to  confess  that  a  great 
book  is  a  great  evil.  Yet,  with  all  its 
faults*  we  teel  Justified  in  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  English  reader  to  this 
pioductiouy  as  the  never-ending  gossip  to 
which  we  prUicipaliy  object  relates  chiefly 
to  Indian  affairs,  which,  unfortunately, 
still  possess  the  interest  of  novelty. 
-  The  Modem  Traveller.  A  Popular 
Bescnptioo,  Geograpbtcal,  Historical, 
and  T(A>omphtcal,  of  the  variinis  Coun- 
tries of  the  Globe.— Palesthie,  parts  I. 
aod  II.  pp.  372.— Syria,  part  111.  18mo. 
London,  1824. 

Desirous  of  avoiding  on  the  one  hand 
the  dryness  of  detail  inseparable  from  mere 
geflgrapbical  desfortotion,  and  on  the  other 
the  wdless  repewons  and  important 


omissions  to  which  coUectfotis  of  voylgea 
and  travels  are  ofavioasly  su^jnft,  the 
compiler  of  this  agreMUe  -worit  has* 
adopted  a  new  method  cmT  ceAveyio^  the 
necessary  islonnatioii  im  a-  popujlfur,  and 
amosinff  fttrM.  •  I»  order  to  e&ct  this 
object,  he  has  corolNoed  with  the  gjMgra- 
phical  description  of  each  country,,  a  se- 
lection of  the  mo»t cniKNia  aid  iUustmtive 
passages  from  the  best  modem  travels  } 
so  that  his  book^  in  addition  to  a  complete 
accountoftheconntEieswhichitdescnbes* 
embraces  ahio  an  accurate  and  copious 
analysis  of  numerous  valuable  ana  ex- 
pensive works,  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  throw,  by  comoarisoD  and  contract, 
the  best  light  upon  the  various  topics  of 
which  diey  treat.  The  advantages  of  such 
a  plan  are  obvious,  and  the  bclection  is 
made  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  judg- 
ment. We  doubt  not  that  these  elegant 
little  v<rfumes  wili  become  ezceedinsly 
popular,  and  meetwitli  that  favourable 
receptic«i  which  is  justly  due,  not  only  to 
the  plan  and  style  of  the  won  itsdf,  but 
also  to  the  peculiar  neatness  of  its  typo- 
graphical execution. 

Extracts  fh>m  a  Journal,  written  on 
the  Coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico^ 
in  the  years  1820, 1821,  1823.  By  Cap- 
tain Basil  Hall,  R.  N.,  Author  of  a  Voy- 
age to  Loo  Choo.  2  vols,  small  8vo.  pp. 
372,  288,  and  65.   Stcond  Edition,  1824. 

We  trust  that  the  high  degree  of  popu- 
larity which  these  enteitaiDinff  volumes 
are  rapidly  acquiring,  and  wnich  does 
honour  to  the  national  taste,  will  operate 
as  a  stimulus  to  other  naval  officers  who 
may  be  placed  in  similar  circumstances 
with  Captain  Ball,  and  excite  them  to 
follow  the  excellent  example  which  he 
has  set  them,  and  to  present  us,  on  their 
return  home,  with  the  result  of  their  ob- 
servadoas  in  an  equally  an'eeable  form. 
It  is  indeed  matter  both  of  surprise  and 
regast,  considering  the  peculiar  opportu- 
nities which  they  enjoy,  and  how  well 
calculated  many  of  them  are  for  the  ful- 
filment of  such  a  task,  tliat  we  so  rarely 
meet  with  the  journal  of  a  naval  officer,  . 
unless  connected  with  an  express  voyage 
of  discovery,  although  so  n^any  of  our 
vessels  are  stationed  at  places  possessing 
the  greatest  interest,  and  very  imperfectly 
known  to  us.  /Fhe  pretext  of  want  of 
leisure  can  no  loafer  be  allowed  in  ex- 
cuse ;  for  in  tlie  midst  of  the  multifarious 
and  momentous  duties  attendant  on  a 
mission  for  the  protection  of  British  com- 
merce, along  a  vast  extent  of  coaht,  and 
in  countries  to  which  no  consuls  bad  at 
.  that  time  been  accredited  by  our  govern- 
ment, Captahi  Hall  found  leisure  to  make 
observations  on  the  character,  manners, 
state  of  society,  commerce,  politics,  &c. 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  coast  of 
America,  a  selection  from  which  he  has 
here  fi^ven  to  the  public.  The  official  cha- 
racter with  w)ucA  he  was  invested  af- 
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IN^M  hhu  the  pMMl  fiiTOttrftble  opportu^ 
BMes  of  beODOHoc  iotimttely  acquainted 
wMiatlclasani  of  aociety  in  these  inter* 
e0tf Of  irgfons,  an^  hit  active  ftnd  inquir- 
log  mlDcl  led  Moi  to  culttrate  And  improve 
HweeadntntBsettotheutiBoet.  Although 
he  made  bo  lengthened  stay  at  any  one 
plact,  be  was  thus  enabled)  not  merely 
to  sketrfa  the  most  prominent  and  cha- 
facterisiie  features  of  each,  but  idso  to 
gain  snch  an  insight  into  the  character 
•nd  A^ngs  of  its  inhabitants,  as,  under 
ordinary  cir<»imst«nce.«,  could  only  have 
bMn  acbah«d  by  a  protracted  residence 
imoBg  ^em. 

Another  advantage  resulting  fnm  th« 
pecnfiar  nature  of  the  sen-ice  was  this, 
that  by  the  frequent  change  of  place 
whteh  It  necessitated,  it  furnished  th« 
means  of  comparing  various  places  to- 
gether,  dud  even  the  same  place  with  itself 
at  diflferent  times,  and  under  altered  cir- 
cumstances, lliefollowinfextmct.whicft 
Is  the  only  one  that  our  limfts  will  allow 
us  to  make,  will  show  the  use  that  Cap^ 
tain  Hafl  has  made  of  these 


f  these  01 
at  the  same  thne  that  it  exhibits  the  con^ 
trast  bctw^o  monopoly  and  fn{»  tnde, 
in  otlier  words»  between  Spanish  8ub» 
lection  andSouth  American  independence, 
in  the  clearest  point  of  view.  It  is  im- 
possible that  any  set  of  men.  who  have 
'seen  and  experienced  the  clrects  of  the 
two  systems,  should  for  a  moment  balance 
in  the  dioloc  between  them. 

•  The  contrast  between  a  country  In  a 
BtaCc  of  wur  and  one  in  a  state  of  peace, 
was,  p-  *  3,  never  more  strikingly  dis- 
played tiiaa  on  this  oocasbn:  but,  besides 
the  interest  arising  out  of  such  contrast. 
as  applicable  to  the  states  of  peace  and 
war,  the  view  was  curious  and  instruc- 
tive, as  displaying  the  rapid  effect  pro- 
dnced  by  a  change  in  the  government  of 
one  of  the  two  countries.  As  hmg  as 
Yn>Ui  were  similarly  admi^Mered,  Peru 
had  an  infinite  advantage  over  Chili  in 
wealth  and  importance ;  but  as  soon  sis 
Chin  became  independent,  she  at  onoe 
assumed  the  superiority. 

*  We  left  Valparaiso  harbour  filled 
wHh  shipping ;  its  custom-houst  wharfs 
filled  high  with  eoods.  too  numerous  and 
too  bnlxy  fbr  the  oM  warehouses ;  the 
road  between  the  port  and  the  capital 
was  alwavs  crowaed  with  convoys  of 
mutes,  loaded  with  every  kind  of  foreign 
manutacture;  while  numerous  ships  were 
busy  taking  in  cargoes  of  the  wines,  com, 
ana  other  articles,  the  growth  of  the 
country ;  and  large  sums  of  treasure  were 
daily  embarked  for  Europe,  in  return  for 
goods  alreadv  distrilmtea  over  the  inte- 
rior. A  splrft  of  intelligence  and  inquiry 
animated  the  whole  society:  schools  were 
multiplied  in  eyery  town ;  libraries  esta- 
blishM,  and  every  encouragement  given 
to  literature  and  the  arts ;  and  as  travel- 
limr  was  free,  passports  were  unnecessary. 
In  tttt  manoers^  «id  even  Id  the  «iep^  of 


every  ttan«  mighl  he  tMeed  Hie  air  «f 
eonsdous  freedom  and  Independtnet.  In 
dress,  also,  a  total  chaue  bad  very  re- 
eently  Uketi  phtce,  and  from  the  aamo 
causes.  The  former  uncouth  and  nloMWi 
savage  costume  of  the  ladies,  and  the  do- 
venly  cloaks  invariably  worn  by  the  men, 
had  given  way  to  the  iGMhiOBS  of  Knrope  ; 
and,  although  these  may  be  deemed  eir^ 
cumstances  almost  too  nHnttte  to  meotloo. 
iheyare  not  unimporUnt  when  connected 
with  feeiliiigs  of  national  pHde  Jieretolore 
unknown.  It  is  by  these,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  small  changes,  that  the  people 
are  comttantly  reminded  of  Uiek  ^ast, 
compared  with  their  piYsent  situation  | 
and  It  is  ef  essential  use  to  their  ceiuse^ 
that  they  shoald  take  delMit  in  assimilaft* 
Ing  themselves,  e^-en  in  trules,  with  other 
independent  nations  of  the  world. 

'  No  such  changes,  and  no  sueh  semi' 
tacnts,  were  to  be  found  as  yethi  Feni. 
in  the  harbour  of  CaUao  the  shipping  were 
crowded  into  a  comer,  encircled  byjnn- 
boats,  close  under  the  fort>  and  wiiha 
Mrong  boom  drawn  round  them.  The 
onstom-faonse  wau  empty,  and  the  door 
locked ;  u*f  bales  of  ^oods  rose  in  pyra- 
mids on  the  quays;  iu>  loaded  males 
covered  the  road  fVom  Callao  tp  Uma^ 
nor  during  the  whole  ascent  was  an  indl* 
vidual  to  be  seen,  except  p^hima  a  solitary 
express  galloping  towards  the  fortress.  In 
Lima  itself  the  difference  was  striking  t 
jealousy  and  distrust  of  one  another  fUled 
every  breast ;  disappointment  and  fear, 
aggi-avated  by  personid  inconvenience  and 
priATition,  broke  up  all  agreeable  society  { 
rendering  this  once  great,  luxurious,  and 
happy  city,  one  of  the  most  wretched 
plac^  on  earth.' 

Compare  this  melancholy  pfcture  with 
the  following,  drawn  after  an  intertal  of 
four  months,  diurhig  which  the  Patriots 
had  taken  possession  of  the  capital  of 
Pern  When  Captain  Hall  revisited  Lima. 

*  like  flag  of  Spain  had  been  atmek  on 
thetastleofCaliao,  and  hi  its  place  wet 
displayed  the  standard  of  independence  e 
the  harbour,  whkh  we  had  leftblockaded 
by  an  enemy,  was  now  open  and  free  to 
all  the  world ;  and,  instead  of  contalnlnf 
merely  a  few  dismantled  ships  of  war, 
aad  half  a  dozen  empty  merchant  vessels 
was  crowded  with  ships  unloading  rich 
cargoes ;  while  the  bav,  to  thedlstanoe  of 
a  mile  fh)m  the  hannmr,  was  covered 
with  others  waiting  for  room  to  Umd 
their  merchandise.  On  shore  all  was 
bustle  and  activity.  The  people  had  no 
longer  leisure  for  iealousy ;  and  to  far 
from  eyeing  us  witli  hatred  or  distrust, 
hailed  us  an  friends ;  and,  for  the  fiiBt 
time,  we  landed  at  Callao  without  appre- 
hension of  insult  As  the  population  of 
Callao  depend  for  subsistence  entirely  on 
the  port  beuig  open,  their  anger  had  for> 
merly  been  strongly  exdted  agafaiscthe 
Chilians  who  had  shut  k  up,  and  thereby 
brought  w^nt  of  empk>ymenl»  and  c 
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mmmt  ifistresg  on  the  people.  Bot  now 
Obe  indepesdent  partv  nad  not  ouly  re- 
stored  the  business  or  the  place,  but  aug« 
BMDted  it  nracfa  beyond  its  fonnerejttent. 
The  hihabitants  of  Callao.  therefore, 
whose  interest  alone,  <^uite  Independent 
of  any  speci^tire  optmons,  regnlatcd 
thetrpoHcu»l  feidings,  were  in  raptureil 
with  ttie  new  order  of  things. 

'  In  the  ca^al,  afso,  a  great  change 
was  visits.  Tlie  times,  indeed,  were 
still  far  too  unsettled  to  admit  of  ease  or 
of  conftdeace  in  the  society.  The  an^ 
cient  masters  of  tbe  .city  were  gone ;  its 
old  goremment  overturned ;  fts  institu- 
tions, and  many  of  its  customs,  were 
changed;  bat,  as  ret,  nothing  iastinif 
had  been  substituted^  and,  as  circum- 
stances were  varying  every  howr,  no  neW 
habits  had  as  vet  become  confirmed.  In 
Appearance,  aftK>,  every  tbinff  was  differ- 
cnt;  instead  of  the  formal  dilatory  style 
of  doioff  business  that  prevailed  in  former 
days,  all  was  decisioo  and  activity ;  even 
the  stir  in  the  streets  loolced  to  our  eyes 
gniie  out  of  Peruvian  character ;  the  shops 

E  filled  wiih  British  manuAiCtured 
;  the  pavement  was  thronged  with 
,  nerehants  of  all  nations,  to  the  ex- 
chisinn  of  those  loupes  of  indoleut  Spa* 
niards,  who.  with  tneir  segars  in  their 
months,  and  wrapped  in  their  cloaks, 
were  wont,  in  by-gone  days,  to  let  tbe 
world  move  on  at  its  own  pleasure,  care- 
less wlmt  turned  np,  so  that  it  cost  them 
na  trouble.  The  population  appeared,  to 
pur  eres.  Increased  in  a  wundernil  degree, 
and  tne  loaded  carts  and  mnles  actually 
blodLed  up  the  thorou^fare.' 

Ab  we  have  already  encroached  nnon 
the  space  which  ought  to  be  devoteu  to 
other  matter,  and  as  it  would  reqnire  a 
lengthened  article  to  give  an  idea  of  th6 
variety  of  topics  of  which  the  author 
treats^  (ind  of  the  spirit  with  which  he 
treats  of  them,  we  must  refrain,  however 
unwilUoglv,  from  entering  into  the  detaU 
of  his  work,  and  content  ourselves  with 
wtronffiy  recommending  its  perusal  to  tbe 
re«der»  aMnrlog  him  timt  be  wfll  find  in 
it  a  vait  fond  of  information,  discussed 
in  a  t^  eOtertaiHing  manner.  In  fact, 
the  only  fnult  that,  we  are  disposed  t6 
find  fai  it  b,  Aat  it  is  not  long  enonrh  ; 
and  we  OM^iSB  that  wc  felt  not  a  little 
disappointed,  when  wc  thought  that  we 
had  yet  sixty  .or  seventy  pages  of  such 
amusing  and  mterrsting  matter  before  us, 
to  find  ourselves  on  a  sudden  at  the  ter<> 
mtHadon  of  the  Journal,  and  to  discover 
fbftC  those  pages  were  dedicated  to  an 
Appendix,  containing  a  Nantical  Memoir 
on  the  Navigation  of  tbe  South  American 
Station;  a  'Hible  of  Latitudes,  Longl- 
tode^,  aad  Variations  of  the  Compass, 
ibrtbe  ^jOfbrent  ports  ;  and  a  list  or  Mi- 
nef«U  cft&ected  during  the  voyage  on  the 
shores  of  South  America  and  Mexico, 
and  named  by  0r.  Brewster.  Doubtless 
tboie  fldifttiQiB»  though  00  unitfterestiiig 


tp  us,  will  be  fonnd  highly  useful  to  thosQ 
wlirim  they  more  particularly  concern, 
and,  however  we  may  grudge  them  the 
space  which  they  usurp  in  this  wofk,  W6 
cannot  close  it  otherwise  than  in  goo(^ 
humour  with  itt  author,  and  without  of- 
fering him  the  tribute  of  onr  cordial 
thanjcs  for  having  presented  us  with  these 
extracts  from  a  Journal,  which,  in  tht 
Bovel^  and  variety  of  its  details,  in  lively 
and  picturesque  oescription,  and  in  the 
sound  sense  and  manly  tone  of  its  obser- 
vations, has  seldom  been  surpassed. 

Memoirs  of  India :  compri^iop  a  brief 
Oeot^aphical  Account  of  the  East  In' 
dies;  a  succinct  History  of  Hindostan. 
f^om  the  roost  early  ag^  to  the  end  of 
the  Marquess  of  Hastings's  Administm^ 
tion  in  1823.  Designed  for  the  Use  ol 
Younr  Men  going  out  to  India.  Br  "Ri 
O.  Wallace^  Esq.  author  of  <  Tmeei^ 
Years  In  India/  London,  1B24.  8vo. 
pp.M4. 

This  nsefiol  volume  ts  divided  Into  three 
sections.  The  first  of  these  contains  k 
Geographical  IXesciiption  of  India  and 
the  neighbouring  countries,  the  priutipn 
and  distingnishinr  f^ures  of  eadi  of 
which  are  well  depicted.  Tbe  seeood 
consiHts  of  a  brief  Outline  of  tntea  His- 
tory, treating  successively  of  the  Natltt 
Onvemnsenta,  of  the  rise,  progress,  and 
decime  of  tlie  varioas  European  ScUle* 
ments,  previoua  to  tbe  timt  when  the  lo* 
creasing  power  of  Great  Qritain  compeU^ 
ed  them  all  to  yidd  to  her  predominating 
influence,  and  lastly  of  tne  administra- 
tion of  the  several  British  Governors  Ge* 
neral  down  to  the  present  time.  On  the 
warlike  administration  of  the  last  of  these 
he  is  somewhat  more  diffuse,  and  several 
of  the  destructive  conflicts  which  tooH 
ptoce  during  the  Nepaul  and  Mafaratta 
wai-s  are  portrayed  with  the  warm  eo* 
lofiring  of  a  soldier,  who  has  earned  his 
share  of  tbe  laarels,  the  acquisition  of 
which  hecommemoiates.  Tbe  third  ^ 
vision  proents  a  series  of  roiscellaneoui 
remarlcs,  addressed  to  yoimg  adventoreray 
containing  much  observation  and  instruo^ 
tion,  which  they  may  heseafter  mra  to 
good  account.  These  are  foUowed  by  9m 
Appendix  and  Addenda,  contahiing  mat- 
ter illustrative  of  various  parts  of  the 
work,  inserted  on  a  revision  of  the  text- 
Much  of  the  volume  is  necessarily  cento- 
piled  from  previous  work*,  but  thete  »m 
mterspersea  tbroaghoot  its  pages  a  variv- 
ty  of  original  observatiotts«  which  prove 
the  author  to  bea  man  of  cultivated  madc*- 
standiug  and  enlarged  Sdeas,  who  wlU  not 
blindly  submit  to  the  dedsiona  of  those 
who  nave  gone  before  him,  but  is  resolved 
to  exercise  tils  own  judgment  in  the  inve%- 
.tication  of  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats. 
We  would  recomu»end  his  wprl^  to  the  at- 
tentive perusal  of  those  for  whom  it  b 
prindpafiy  iutendedj  as  well  calctdated  ta. 
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give  thcfti  that  general  knowledge  of  In- 
dia, its  history,  and  its  inhabitants, 
wludi,  whatever  situation  in  life  they  may 
he  called  upon  to  fill,  it  is  mostjesseutial 
that  they  should  possess. 

A  Letter  to- the  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  of 
lidcester,  in  answer  to  his  Attack  upon 
West  India  Proprietors ;  with  some  Ob- 
servations on  the  General  Question  as 
to  the  Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery.  By 
James  Barstow,  Esq.    8vo. 

Trial  of  John  Smith,  Missionary,  (as 
copied  verbatim  from  the  Report  ordered 
to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons); with  an  Appendix,  containing 
Mrs.  Smith's  Affidavit,  the  Petition  from 
the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
other  Documents.    8vo. 

Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Chile,  and 
Voyage  from  the  Pacific,  in  the  years 
1822  and  23  ;  preceded  by  an  Account 
of  the  Revolution  in  Chile  since  the 
year  1810.  and  particularly  of  Transac- 
tions of  tne  Squadron  of  Chile  under 
Lord  Cochrane.  By  Maria  Graham, 
Author  of  '  Residence  in  India,'  &c. 
&c.    4to.    Plates. 

.  Travels  in  Brasil,  in  the  years  1817, 
18,  19,  and  20,  undertaken  by  the  com- 
mand of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Ba- 
varia, and  published  under  his  special 
Patronage.  By  Dr.  John  Von  Spix  and 
Dr.  Charles  Von  Martins,  Members  of 
tiie  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. Translated  from  the  German. 
Vols.  1  and  2.    Plates. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  with 
comparative  Remarks  on  the  Ancient 
and  Modem  Geography  of  that  Country. 
Bf  William  Martin  Leake,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 
8vo.    With  a  Map. 

The  Cross  and  the  Crescent:  a  Poem, 
partially  founded  on  Madame  Cottiu's 
^  Mathilde.'  By  the  Rev.  J.  Bereslbrd, 
M.  A.  Rector  c^  Kibworth,  Leicester- 
shire, late  Fellow  of  Merton  College. 
8vo. 

A  new  and  accurate  Map  of  Syria, 
by  W.  Arrowsmith,  in  two  sheets; 
snowing  the  very  great  Additions  lately 
insuie  to  its  Geography ;  on  which  the 
ancient  as  weU  as  the  modern  Names 
are  pointed  out,  and  the  Routes  of  the 
■•sat  Scientific  Travellers  inserted. 

Scenes  and  Impressions  in  Egypt  and 
in  It^y.  By  the  Autho/  of  '  Recollec- 
tions of  the  Peninsula.'    8vo. 

The  Greek  Revolution ;  its  Origin 
and  Progress,  together  with  some  Rc- 
inarks  on  the  R^igion,  National  Cha- 
racter, &c.  in  Greece.  By  Edward  Bla- 
quiere,  Esq.    8vo.    With  a  laree  Map. 

A  Reply  to  the  Letters  of  the  Abb^ 
pu  BoiSy  on  the  state  of  Chrbtianity  in 


India.  By  the  Rev.  James  Hough, 
Chaphiin  of  the  Hon.  £.  L  C.  on  the 
Madras  Establishment. 


PRBPABING  POa   PUBLICATION. 

Ilie  Three  Brothers,  oi-  the  TrareU 
and  Adventures  of  the  'ilirce  Shedevs,  ua 
Persia,  Russia,  Turkey,  Spain,  *c.  Print-: 
ed  from  original  MSS.,  with  additions 
and  illustrations  from  vciy  rare  ^nt^- 
porary  worlcs.  and  Portraits  of  Sir  An- 
thony, Sir  Robert,  and  Lady  Sherley. 
8vo. 

A  nora  of  Nepaol,  by  Mr,  D.  Don,  As- 
sociate and  Librarian  of  thQ  Idnoeaa  So- 
ciety, is  in  the  press, 

A  Narrative  of  Four  Voyages  of  Surrey 
in  the  intertropical  and  western  Coast  of 
Australia,  between  the  yeara  1817  tad 
1822 ;  undertaken,  by  order  of  bis  Miucs-> 


King,  B.  N.  Commander  of  the  Expedi- 
tion. With  Mai)s.  Charts,  Views,  &c.  4to. 

A  Narrative  ot  a  Voyage  of  Discovery 
in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  from  its  wes- 
tern Coast  to  the  River  Niger,  in  IMS, 
ly,  20,  and  21.  With  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Expedition  under  die 
Command  of  the  late  Major  Peddle  and 
Capt^n  Campbell.  By  Brevet  Major 
Gray,  of  the  late  Royal  Afiricau  Corps, 
and  StaffSurgenu  Docuard.  Undertaken 
by  order  of  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Bathurst. 
With  a  Map  and  Views.    Bvo.  ^ 

A  NaiTative  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Expedition  despatched  by  his  Majesty's 
Government  to  explore  the  Northern 
Coast  of  Africa,  In  l»2l  and  22;  compre- 
hending an  account  of  the  Syrtis  and  Cy- 
renaica.  the  ancient  Cities  composing  the 
Pentapolis,  and  of  other  various  existiMf 
remains.  Bt  Capt.  F.  W.  BeocAey,  R.  W» 
and  H.  W.  Beechey,  Esq.  With  Platca, 
Maps,  &c.    4to.  ^^ 

A  History  ofthe  Regeneraaon  of  Greece, 
comprising  a  sketch  of  the  events  &om 
1 740  to  18i4.    By  Mons.  F.  C  H.  L.  Poa- 

JiieriUe,  author  of  Travels  In  Greece, 
vols*  8vo.  With  five  Maps  and  seven 
Portraits.  .         ' 

The  Fiench  Minister  of  the  Interior 
has  ordered  the  Publication  of  the  offleiHl 
Narrative  of  Freydiiefs  Voyage  round  the 
World.  It  is  to  form  8  tola.  4to.  With 
four  Atlasses  of  348  Plates,  117  of  which 
arc  coloured. 

A  new  Map  of  India  on  six  large  Sheets, 
exhibiting  its  natural  and  political  divi- 
sions, constructed  from  original  materials, 
prinapally  supplied  by  Lieut.  CoL  Blacker, 
U.  B.. Surveyor  Genei'al  of  India. 

Capt.  Soutbcy.  is  about  tr>  publish  a 
Chronological  History  of  the  West  Indies; 
the  value  of  which,  as  a  literary  composi- 
tiou,  will  be  considerably  enhanced  Wthb 
lutroductlous  to  the  History  of  feach  Cen- 
tury, which  will  he  from  the  pen  of  the 
Author's  Brother,  the  Poet  Laureate, 
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.  DcRiKO  the  past  month,  th«re  have 
beea  no  arriyaU  from  any  part  of  India, 
of  a  later  date  than  the  Ist  of  January 
last;  and  as  the  inteUi^ence  in  our 
prv^ding  Number  reacted  nearly  to 
the  end  of  December,  we  have  Uttte  of 
interest  from,  these  quarters  to  commn- 
aicate.  The  news  from  Africa  aud  the 
Mediterranean,  is,  however,  more  co- 
pious than  usual ;  and,  with  the  infor- 
mation from  other  settlements  included 
in  our  view,  comprises  much  that  is  im- 
portant and  interestini^. 


EAST  INOISS,    CHINA, 
HOLLAND. 


AND    NEW 


,  Btngmlf^-^f  inteUic^eaee  from  Ben- 
1^,  up  to  the  date  of  i^oinp  to  press,  is 
confined  to  the  accounts  brouf  bt  by  the 
Florentia,  which  reach  to  the  25th  De- 
cember. By  these  we  learn  that  Lord 
'Amtierst  bad  materi&lly  recovered  his 
health,  and  that  there  was  not  any 
present  probability  of  his  quitting  India 
on  timt  account.  Lady  Amherst  had 
been  unfortunately  thrown  from  her 
horse  on  the  13th  of  December,  while 
riding'  from  Calcutta  to  Barrackpore, 
but  though  severely  bruised  by  the  fall, 
her  Ladyshiphad  nearly  recovered  from 
its  effects. 

By  these  accomts  we  also  learn  that 
the  expedition  against  the  Burmese 
had  arrived  at  Shuparee,  which  place 
•  they  occupied  without  any  opposition, 
but  it  was  suted  that  attempts  at  nego- 
tiation had  commenced  on  the  part  of 
the  Burmese.  Shuparee  is  described 
as  having  apparently  been  once  united 
to  the  main ;  the  south  entrance  of  the 
Naff,  by  which  the  erpedition  went, 
is  sidd  to  be  very  intricate  and  ob- 
structed by  a  bar,  over  which  the  surf 
rolls  nearly  the  whole  breadth  during 
^e  fiood  tides.  Within,  however,  the 
naviration  is  unimpeded,  the  soundings 
rermar,  and  the  shores  on  both  sides 
bold,  the  river  being  from  one  to  two 
miles  broad.  Shuparee  itself  is  covered 
with  wood,  chiefiy  the  cypress  trees, 
which  grow  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  not  beinr  thaweightof  teak,  would 
answer  muck  better  for  topmasts  and 
yards  of  sMpv.  Very  good  water  was 
found  four  feet  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  beach.  The  island  abounds  with 
game  of  various  kinds,  and  peacocks, 
while  the  river  supplies  most  excellent 
lish.  The  climate  is  delightfVil,  with  a 
regular  land  aad  sea  bMese,  ^e  ther- 
mometer never  being  below  68,  nor 
hi^er  than  74. 

Xieutenanl  Colonel  Futpp,  Commis- 


sary  General,  in  India,  bad  been  al- 
lowed to  retire  from  that  situation  and 
had  been  appointed  an  Honorary  Aide- 
de-Camp  to  the  Governor  General,  and 
to  a  seat  at  the  Military  Board. 
•  R.  McClintock,  Esq.  had  been  sworn 
in  High  SberilT  of  Calcutta  for  the  year 
1824,  and  C.  G.  Strettel,  £sq.  Deputy 
Sheri£ 

The  accounts  from  Acra  received 
at  Calcutta,  stated  that  his  Highness 
the  Peishwa  arrived  there  on  the  23d 
November,  and  was  received  with  the 
customary  honours.  On  the  following 
day  Brigadier  Shuldham  arrived  under 
the  customary  salute,  as  Commander  of 
the  Frontier,  and  the  Commander  in 
Chief  was  expected  on  the  26th ;  as  a 
very  great  concourse  of  strangers  had  asr 
sembled,  much  gaiety  was  expected. 

Madras, — By  accounts  received  from 
this  Presidency,  we  ieam  that  great 
distress  had  been  felt  in  the  Carnatic 
for  want  of  rain,  and  there  was  every 
appearance  of  famine  among  the  infe- 
rior classes.  In  the  line  of  country 
between  Nellore  aud  Ganjam,  the  scar- 
city of  grain  had  been  so  great,  that 
many  families  in  the  vicinity  of  Iiije* 
ram  had  gone  without  food  for  two  or 
three  days. 

This  dreadful  visitation  had  been  the 
cause  of  creating  a  very  serious  riot,  a 
body  of  natives,  amounting  to  about 
40,000,  having  on  the  night  of  the  22d 
December  assembled  together  before 
the  fort  at  Vellore,  for  the  purpose  of 
plundering  the  buildings  which  were 
supposed  to  contain  grain.  The  police 
did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  ptit 
down  the  disturbance,  but  from  the 
increasing  numbers  of  the  populace 
the^  were  at  last  obliged  to  apply  for 
assistance  to  the  military,  before  the 
arrival  of  whom,  the  rioters  hsd  suc- 
ceeded in  plundering  five  or  six  build^ 
ings.  The  appearance  of  the  solcUers, 
however,  prevented  the  greater  part  of 
the  grain  from  being  carried  off,  and  it 
was  hoped  their  arrival  would  have 
caused  the  population  to  disperse.  Ap« 
parently  confident  in  their  superior 
numbers,  the  rioters,  however,  did  not 
retire  when  the  sepoys  cam^  up,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  assailed  them  with 
stones,  and  in  this  state  the  whole  of 
the  night  was  passed.  On  the  23d,  It 
being  found  that  the  rioters  would  not 
dfsperse,  orders  were  ziven  to.  the  rnili^ 
tary  to  endeavour  to  ulghten  them^' 
^ng  blank  cartridges,  but  this  b/ 
ineffectual!  tUjcy  jrerc  ordered  tor 
2N  ' 
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wkh  ball  oreribe  hMds  of  tb«  pe<mle, 
which  was  obeyed,  but,  by  accident,  a 
|»oor  DiUive  who  was  standing  on  the 
ramparts,  near  Lord  CHve's  battery, 
was  wounded,  and  sbortly^  after  cticd. 
Anotfier  indrridual  was  also  wounded, 
but  not  dangerously,  and  after  this 
measure  the  mob  diAperted  without  far- 
ther vicdenee.  Hie  military  are  stated 
to  have  behaved  with  great  (btbearaoee, 
notwithstanding  the  insulting  and  op^ 
probrious  laa^age  and  behaTiour  used 
towards  tbcin.  it  i*  gratifying  to  learn 
that  the  government  had  adopted  every 
measure  In  their  powtr  to  kisen  tbte 
visitatioB,  by  taking  up  shins  to  convey 
com  to  Coringa,  the  arrival  of  whidi-tt 
was  hoped  wenld  fe«iove  the  cmting 
skisery,  until  other  fneaswres  could  be 
adopted* 

Bemhaif.^BY  a<*cotints  fh>m  this 
quarter,  w«  learn  the  arrival  there  of 
bis  Majesty's  ship  Leven,  from  the 
African  coast.  Sne  was  destined  for 
Muscat,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying 
the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  AfHca.  No 
Intelligence  of  nubile  interest  ha$ 
reached  us  from  this  presidency  during 
tile  past  month,  of  alaC^r  date  than  that 
riven  hi  our  preceding  Number;  but 
from  eveiypartof  India  ships  are  hourly 
expected* 

C&ma.  — By  accounts  from  China 
wa  learn  that  the  Canton  market  for 
Bengal  cotton  had  cottsideeably  im- 
proved, owing  to  a  partial  faihire  of  the 
crop  in  China,  waA  as  high  a  price  ns 
ten  to  eleven  tales  per  peful  had  beet 
obtained.  The  demaikl  for  this  article 
In  the  Chinese  nMrk«t  is  stated,  keWr 
ever,  to  be  verv  uncertain.  From  the 
western  part  of  tbe  city  of  Saigon,  In 
Cochin  China,  a  river  or  eanal  has  re* 
cently  been  cut,  twevty-tbree  En^ish 
miles  long,  connecting  with  a  brancb 
of  the  Cambodia  River,  by  which  a  free 
water  communicailon  is  opened  with 
Cambodia.  The  ennal  is  twelve  feet 
deep  throughout,  about  ciglity  feet 
wide,  and  was  cut  throogh  Hninenst 
forests  and  morasses  In  the  short  spaee 
of  six  weeks.  Twenty-six  thousand 
men  were  empkyyed  by  night  and  day 
ahemately,  in  this  sti^mbus  under* 
taki^,  and  seven  thousand  live*  were 
sacrificed  by  fatigue  and  eoftseaneni 
disease.  The  banks  of  this  canal  are 
already  planted  with  the  palayr  tree, 
which  IS  a  great  favourite  with  the 
people  of  the  country* 

Pmo^gv— Advices  from  Penang  in^ 
form  us  that  the  same  regulatfons 
were  in  force  at  Malnocn,  as  at  iava, 
fiBC»  tllf  iKof  Angoiir  by  wIM^  «U 


goods  imported  into  Malacca  from  all 
parts  and  places  l^st  of  the  Cape,  are 
liable  to  ftn  import  dnty  of  24  per  ttet. 
The  same  duty  it  was  h^lfeved  was  le^ 
vied  at  Padang.  An  attack  wras  ex- 
pected set  Penang  thelatto'  etid.  of  Oci> 
tober  by  the  natives  of  fioximy  whs 
demanded  their  king,  tiien  with  the 
English  govemmfnt,  and  it  was  sadd 
the  sovereign  <rf  Siam  was  the  iost^slar 
of  this  demand.  The  tovemmencef 
Penang  had  refused  Xo  ghne  «p  his  -mtt 
lesty,  and  the  natives  were  gntberiiigln 
haste  upon  tbelhM«8  opposite.-  The 
force  of  Penang  did  not  asBontit  to  a 
regiment,  but  they  had  sent  to  Bengal 
for  rehifbrcements.  It  it^afi  th<higltt  if 
the  natives  ventured  6n  Penang  the 
buildings  would  be  deatnyyed^  bait  that 
the  fort  w6tild  proteet  tiie  Enropte— . 
From  Qoeda  to  Polo  Peneag,  aeross  the 
straits,  was  not  more  than  two  miles. 

Arfewi^^By  accounts  reeeived  from 
Batavia,  we  learn  that  letters  had 
reached  there  from  Palambang,  giving 
n  statement  of  an  attempt  haiin^  been 
made  by  several  of  the  officers  m  the 
king's  service,  assisted  by  the  hall^ 
caste  natives,  to  ovcrtum  the  govom-- 
ment  of  Manilla.  The  Revolutionists 
took  possesion  of  the  place  during  the 
absence  of  the  governor,  (who  had  gone 
upr  the  oomitrv  with  pact  of.  the  J&nh- 
pean  troops)-  declared  a. captain  of  the 
king's  troops  sovereign  of  the  J^hiUi* 
pines,  and  concluded  that  their  designs 
were  accomplished;  but  with  a  pwrnp- 
titnde  entirely  unforeseen  by  the  insur^ 
gents,  the  governor  .with  son^.  MthfU 
troops  marched  against  the  citw,  rer 
covered  theprindpal  fortress^  endbefore 
the  new-made  sovereign  and  hia  adhe- 
rents eould  recover  from  their  .Sttrprisfi 
they  were  taken  prisoners^  and  by:  e 
sumaMi7  process,  the  principal  ringr 
lenders oedered to beshot.  Thea-^nnir 
emperor,  with  several  subalterae  an4 
sergeants,  to  the  nuinbet  of  19,  sulforej 
deathi  by  which- tranquillity,  was  »• 
•tered.  Sngais  were  quoted  at  MeJidSa 
at  4  dollars  per  peouU  with  a  stocfc^ 
^/)60pecolsflBhand.    a 

By  other  letters  wekhmlW  spioff 
nse  allowed  to  be  eaported  from  Batavif 
to  any  part  of  the  world  in.  vesseta  of 
every  notion.  If  taken.tn  the  lJ«theo^ 
lands,  no  importatien  dutj  is  demanded^ 
if  acoompaaied  with  psoper  ccrtifienles 
of  their  shipment  from  Batavia,  Ke 
•pieea  are  allowed  in  ratnpot,  or  to  he 
Unded  from  any  other  than  n  Dnte^ 
vesseL 

^(iii<ft&icA/rton<fr....Gi«atBrltilin  htA 
beta  h<movit4  by  •  n$i%  froei  ibe 
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Krnjg  and  Qpmm  ot  tiiete  lalandiy  wbo 
anived  at  FdfUmoQtht  on  the  17th  •£ 
Iilto7»  in  the  Eagle.  South  Sea  Whaler. 
'The  object  of  thb  loiif  voya^,  is  said 
to  be  the  surrepder  of  the  eleven  blaods 
competing  theg^nrapey  called  the  Sand- 
wish  Isiaoib,  to  Che  protection  of  H« 
BrilaiHiic  Majesty,  it  beiog  appreh^ded 
thattheEBiperDrof  Russia  intended  «d 
postess  himsflf  of  them^  a  design 
whichy  coBMiderme  their  eonvenienoe 
ier  the  Fldilipine  Ulaads,  may  not  he 
estisely  void  of  Cbundatioa.  The  King's 
mamt^  is  Riho  ftiho,  but  bis  assumed 
regsl  same  is  Tamfhimehe;  and  Wha^ 
h(w^  eae  of  the  central  Islands,  is  his 
fcndenoe.  The  Kmg  and  Queen  are 
altraded  by  the  Goveraor,  his  Lady, 
aod  aa  Inteipreter. 

AFRICA  AND  ITS  ISLANDS. 

Q^  of  Good  Hope.^^V^  recent  ac» 
counts  iftMB  the  Cape  have  not  been  of 
any  amterial  interest.  AU  the  letten 
sapeal  tbait  the  principal  grMA  which 
bad  auo^eeded^  particularly  in  the  Albany 
distiieti  was  the  Colonial  Bengal,  or 
■tfottg  stemmed  wheat.  The  ccMnmoa 
•Beagal  wheat  was  also  stated  to  be  a 
ihost  eaeeHesit  kiad  fee  the  Colony, 
Ifeilitft  ra|M  growth,  which  was  as 
Haiah  ws  bailey«  The  rye  crops  in 
Albany  had  beeft  deMeoved  by  rust  and 
^rarmhi.  Of  the  abort  3angtf  wheat,  it 
waathoagbt  that  ganerallv  throughout 
Mm  euMvatad  distoiots,  the  crop  avep 
nged  about  half  a  fiiir  oae.  Thecnlti^ 
vatian  of  flax,  as  an  article  of  «ar 
portathaa,  is  racoaawiendad^  as  in  most 
altuatfensy^bree^caaps  ia  the  year  might 
be  depended  amn,  and  the  oil  obtained 
hmtk  the  aoed  weald  be  valuable  for 
the  Cokmfadeesmmptioa.  The  elder 
bush  was  also  apekan  of  aa  well  adapted 
fsr  feaeds,  particolaily  in  enpoaedsit 
taatfeas  s  its  fiwwth  was  rapidC  beyond 
aay  tfafaig  ebe ha  the  Colony,  aad  it  was 
generally  thought,  no  animal .  would 
eat  of^t.  A  ilacoetioa  from  ita  roots 
Cwmed  an  exeoUont  purgative,  when 
%tber  dfwga*  eould  noft  be  procuredL 
ThefoUoa^b  sm  cxftnel  of  a  kttar 
tfamlMagoaBay. 

'  <  11da4refft'b«miaarablfe  phKe,  and 
aoeilecthittSiarwickadoaaa.  Thereia 
a  wtagatae  GovafBor  and  three  offi- 
cers, with  about  fifty  MBaambione  black 
toMtoa.  HiamaobMkaoldThabpolis 
hr  appeaai^fe,  and  standson  alow  part 
^  the  banks  «f  ^le  Sngbah  ilbrar  j  on 
itMaoNbaraaide. 

'  '  The  codatry  in  the  ncighbourboad 
^  Dehigoa  Bay .  taking  itas  awhole,  I 
heUeve  wiU  be  modt  oa  examination, 
^  b^  a.  noat.tMrmtiDg  oie.   It  1» 


beaoHfiil,  and  fsitile  In  native  pro- 
ductions beyond  description  (  but  for 
^the  last  two  or  three  years  there  has 
been  but  little  rain,  whkh  together 
with  the  devastation  of  the  Botwabs  (a 
warlike  and  powerful  tribe  to  the  S.  W.) 
has  piVNluced  a  famine  in  aiost  of  the 
elates.  The  rivers  9xt  wide  and  deep, 
and  navigable  a  long  way  finom  the 
mouth.  I  have  been  up  once  in  a  boat 
-upwards  of  Vk  miles,  and  found  it  still 
broad  and  deep,  with  many  feet  rise  of 
jtide.  The  country  is  very  woody,  and 
produces  fine  timber  in  abundance.  On 
a  clear  day  three  or  four  ridges  of 
mountains  are  seen,,  the  furthest  of 
whkh  is  exceedingly  high,  and  appears 
to  be  about  100  miles  distant.  It 
would  be  a  great  and  dangerous  dodeiu 
taking  to  cress,  and  ^ee  you  in  Albany 
by  way  of  Lattakoo.  Such  a  com- 
munication would^  however,  b^  very 
desindt>le.' 

Sierra  Le«me>^ln  our  former  Num* 
bees  we  have  noticed  with  expressiona 
of  pleasure,  the  rapid  improvtmants 
maoe  in  this  CcdoDV,  )yr  the  indefadg^' 
ble  exertions  of  the  Governor,  Sir  C. 
McCarthy.  In  our  last  we  mentioned 
his  having  taken  the  field  against  the 
Ashantees,  and  we  regret  to  add  that 
It  has  uow  become  our  painful  duty  to 
announce  a  catastrophe,  which  has  not 
only  caused  some  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Colonists  to  fall  victims  to  the 
brutal  vengeance  of  their  savage  op-» 
ponents,  but  it  is  feared  has  cost  tha 
f  ahiable  life  of  the  Governor,  and 
placed  the  very  existence  of  the  C<doair 
Itself  in  jeopardy.  A  degree  of  mystery 
stall  clouds  this  tmfortunate  event,  no 
particulars  of  an  official  nature  having 
boon  received,  but  we  fear  the  particu- 
lars are  ak>ne  wantinc,  and  that  the 
fact  itself  is  established  by  too  strong  m 
body  of  evidence  for  the  most  aaugimie 
WBll-'wisher  of  the  infant  Cofonv  to 
doaU  it  In  the  absenee  of  official 
details*  and  on  account  of  tha  ganeral 
interest  it  haaeioited,  wd  hare  thou^ 
fit  to  give  the  various  letters,  descriptive 
of  this  event,  in  their  original  fonn» 
in  Older  that  the  firiends  of  those  whoaa 
names  stand  recorded  therein,  may 
judca  for  themselves,  as  to  the  dagree 
nf  hope  or  fear  to  be  deduced  trom 
them.  The  foDowing  is  an  extract  of  a 
letter  from  Accra,  daied  Januaiy  31. 

<  Tke  Ashantees  have  long  threateaed 
m  withan  attack;  and  on  the  25th  of 
last  month,  intelligence  wafe  brought 
to  Sir  Charles  McCarthy,  that  they 
weie  approaching  the  coast;  but  icon' 
Umry  to  what  is^uaal,  iheir  foscas  wcta 
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by  rep6vt  dimioished  as  to  ihcir  real 
numbers  {  t&e  consequence  was,  that 
Sir  tbarles  divided  bis  forces  in  four 
divisions,  and  uiarcbed  into  the  interior. 
The  cpcmy  instead  of  dividing*  theirs, 
collected  a  force  of  10,000  men,  and  at- 
tacked the  division  commanded  by  Sir 
Charles  himself  (who  did  not  muster 
1,000  musKcts),  and  1  regret  to  say,  to- 
tally defeated  and  dispersed  it.  The 
"whole  of  the  whites  are  aither  killed  or 
missing,  except  Major  Ricketts  and  En- 
sign Erskine,  who  after  many  hardships, 
have  succeeded  in  getting  to  Cape  Coast. 
Among  the  killed  and  missjng,  are  Sir 
Charles  himself^  Messrs.  Duckle  and 
Wetherell,  from  Sierra  I^eone;  also 
Robertson,  Dr.  Tedlie,  Jones,  Brandon, 
J.P.Williams,  and  Heddie,  of  Cape 
Coast,  all  of  whom  you  have  seen,  and 
several  others  with  whom  you  are  not 

acquainted.  H and  1  were  with  the 

Accra  division,  commanded  by  Captain 
Blcnkarne,  and  at  least  150  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Sir  Charies,  when  this 
afflicting  intelligence  was  broi^ht  to 
«s ;  and  by  the  same  messenger  we 
yrere  ordered  to  fall  back  on  Accra,  and 
put  the  town  and  fort  in  the  best  state 
of  defence.  It  will  now  be' seen  that  the 
Ashaotees  are  a  people  not  to  be  utterly 
despised.  In  short,  it  has  come  to  this 
—if  Government  do  not  instantly  scad 
out  2  or  3,000  troons  to  put  down  this 
power,  thty  must  withdraw  the  BriUsh 
flag  from  the  coast,  andjeave  the  field 
t6  the  cutmin^  Dutchmen  to  reap  the 
harvest  of  their  intrigue.    The  moment 


IKnqDeras,  ^  co«tttjl7i»Hiuiie4«boiit  flS 
-miles  N.  W.of  Cape  Coast,,  j«id  iaour 
alliance.  I  sincerely  hope  AUinpott 
may  be. confirmed,  out  ibr  .my  pmti  1 
much  doubt  it'  .       ,,     » 

The  following  is  another  ktt^  irovi 
the  same  place  and  of  a  similar  ^i^.  - 
'  The   last    disastrous   eventa.  have 
brous^ht  us  into  a  very  critical  sitttaiioo. 
On  the  29th  ult.  Sir  Charles  directed 
Captain  BlenkAme,  the  commandaat  of 
James's  Fort,  Accra,  to  proceed  toAkim, 
and  there  to  form  an  eocampmoit.  The 
object  of  this  was  (1  have,  some  tmmum 
.  to  think)  to  nnmace  and  divkie  the  fcM:es 
of  the  Asbautees. .  We  left  thiaoAthe 
4th  inst.  for  that  purpose ;  butiacoaw- 
.quence  of  ^me.  dissatisfaoyoa  among 
those  on  ijFhom  we  relied  for  aid,  tm 
forces   were  but   sleader;    and    after 
having  remained  in  the  Aguassim  terri- 
tory  three  weeks,  our  forces  having  re- 
fused to  jtroceed,  w*  were  obliged  to 
fall  back  on  this  place*    In  tke  mean- 
time onr  good  Governor  honed  hy  his 
own  pireseocre  to  infose  eonndaooa  Into 
th^  df^stardly  Fantees,  amnB^  whom  he 
bad  trusted  himself,  was  aftactaLon 
the  2Ist  lost,  by  10,000  Shaotee^,  nho 
had  been  near  hiis  for  fiome  days* .  It 
was  unfortunate  that  at  this  time  a  fone 
undar  Major  Chishohn,  aaotbcr  mider 
Captain  Lestraoee,  and  a  third  weder 
Captain  Laing,    were  aU  at  .diaUnct 
camps,  and  knew  nothing  of  vhat  was 
g9iiig  on  until  all  was  oven  TbcilKlioo 
took  place  behind  Secuodee,  alamatftoi 


nation  tinder  our  yoke,  and  that  if  we 
aredriven  flrom  the  coast,  they  (the 
S^S!Sf!ilJ!^  again^have  the  oppor- 
TOMty  of  disposmg  of  their  slaves  to  the 
for^lgucae.and  Spanish  vessels. 
*i^4.  o?*  -^Porthatt  justreached.ua 
«»w  ojt  Cbarletf  is  safe  ^moxi^  the 


Dilea  inland.  Tbewomided  (I00> 
ththr  way  te  thataettiesieot,  and  aftv- 
wards  to  the  Cape,  in4saBoes. .  On  the 
28th  Majer  Ciasholm.  retunwod  ^Oee 
Coast,  but  hadnoi  hetirdof  Sir  Charies. 
He  mustered.aU  the  fotfeet  be  eeoUMmd 
Captain  Laiog  was  aant  with  him.. to 
^earoh  fpr  Sir  Chades.  llieamcnBtjof 
thair  forae>  I  cannottstiite,nothaviBr 
heard ;  hat  ^a  blaoke  ai«>  Jlleark  »«Mc 
struck. 

/  Government.  wiU  see;the4mceMii^ 
of  now  doing  wi^toiigfat  io  h«m  kam 
^ne  long  ego.  Unless  thnte  Of^^swr 
thousand  men  aaa  se&tout  to  beet  tjMse 
sayages  oat  of .  hand, .  thflQT.  will  kee^  the 
coiin^  agitated  imtii.they  eOect  the 
toud  suhjugatiottof  theceaau/  v      j: 

The  annexed  tea  thiid  letter  h»iirhm 
«  comspoDdinr  date. 

*  III  several  of  my  former  kMeit/I 
inenttqned  the  Afhaetee  pelaise«».4ttd 
that  we  enlv  waited  tbe.efiiKil  c£  Sir 
Charles  McCarthv,  atdjieftmstCesd^ 
to.  commence  offensive  optm^ma.*  He 
•arnixed  aboetlwo  monthaeggi^^imlaf^er 
puttini^  things  in^  order,  lopk  4he  field 
at  theh«ad  of  <W.  pnty  i  H^  Chia* 
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hohn  ct  Hit  bead  df  loiMber ;  and  Cap- 
tain Blenkarne  was  ordered  to  proceed 
with  tlic  Accra  troops,  and  to  form  an 
ctt^aaapnient  in  the  Akine  conntry. 
C^oomastie,  the  capital  of  Ashantee,  is 
iMarljr'equidistaiit  ft^m  Cape  Coast  and 
AoeraXabout  180  miles) ,  and  1  bdtieve 
'It  was  the  intention  that  all  the  forces 
ahould  have  joined  upon  the  borders  of 
tike  Asbantee  country.  '  We  expected 
tbat  the  Accra  party  would  have  con- 
aaated  of  about  4000  or  5000  men.  CapC. 
Blenkame  took  with  him  forty  re^lars, 
snart  two  companies  of  militia,  command- 
ed trfCaptoias  Hansen  andDannermao; 
tb*  mAy  other  force  he  took  wi^  him 
from  A]ccra  was  atbout  300  natives,  ex- 
pcolini^'to  be  overtaken  by  the  others. 
Liauteaant  Mc  Canhv  and  myself  also 
aaccHBfpanied  tbem.  In  consequence  of 
capectiDf  to  be  joined  by  so  many  more 
d  the'na^vet,  we  proceeded  very  slow- 
ly^ and  at  Ch«  eod  of  a  week  were  only 
for^  miles  distant.  i  We  remained  four- 
te«B  dmy$  tut  a  viUage  called  Mampong^, 
dorinf  wbteh  time  we  were  joined  bv 
8«veral  parties »  who,  seeinf^  our  small 
namberSy  soon  deserted.  -  As  it  was 
tkoughc  wa'  would  have  entered  the 
'  Akhie  cwiBtry  with  fLrttror  five  thou- 
MMid  men,  and  a&  our  force  did  not  cx- 
cead  so  many  hvndreds,  it  was  recom- 
mended to  Captain  Blenkame,  that  as 
the  Akines  were  not  very  friendly,  and 
-stt  Sir  Charles  could  not  be  aware  of  our 
'  aoMtt'force,  to  wait  his  orders,  which 
arfivad,  -and  were  to  advance  through 
41m  Fantee  country  to  his  "support.  In 
consequence  of  which,  we  bad  to  return 
by  Accrav  htmg  tbenearjest  practicable 
-  vnutef'  where  we  reoeiveid  news  whicb 
-mo  tbAni^t  rendered  it  prudent  to  re- 
main. Sir  Charles  and  Major  Chbholm, 
whose  parties  were  separate  from  one 
another,  werie  inimrsoit  of  some  Ashan- 
;^tacs,  and  on  the  21  st  Sir  Charies, 
witb  bis  smaU  Jgarty,  fell  in  #itb  a  lar|^e 
body  of  them.  Theoppositc  parties  met. 
v9b0- AshaftteeS'  suffered  severely,  but 
<mv  toTfoe  waS  dreadfally  cut  up :  out  of 
•alevaii  oflteers,  one  is  dead,  ^Wt  mis- 
«hs|f,  and  two  retnmtd  wounded.  A- 
moof^t  tbemissinp  are  'Sir  Charles,  and 
my  good  friend  Dr.  Tedlie.  Sur  Charles 
was  known  to  have  received  two  wounds, 
^nttd  TedKe  was  reported  killed.  Oue 
of  the  soldiers  took  two  watches  from  an 
\AstiKntee|  which  were  known  to  have 
'btlk}Qge4  to  MV.  Buckle,  civil  eurlneer, 
8iertra  Leone,  and  to  Mr.  Wettierell, 
JSasi^^^Snd  West  India  reeiment.  Ma- 
jor Chisholn  not  fUVnf  in  with  the 
Asbanitaest  and  not  hearing  of  Sir 
Charles,  returned  to  Cape  Coast;  one 
of  bit  eftoersi  Capdua  L'Ettrange^  bad 


rdied  from  fatig^Oe.  Upon  Major  Chis- 
bolm*s  return,  Captain  Laing  was  dis- 
patched with  3  or  4.000  men,  to  look 
after  the  missinj^,  and  has  not  returned. 
The  Ashantees  having  made  their  wav 
to  the  water  side  will  probably  attack 
our  forts.  For  ourselves  we  have  no 
fear,  but  I  am  much  afraid  the  natives 
will  suffer  greatly,  the  forts  not  beings 
able  to  afford  them  all  protection.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  the  natives  have  not  shown 
the  spirit  in  fighting  that  was  expected. 
From  the  spirit  they  have  shown  on  the 
present  occasion,  it  is  my  opinion  that, 
.  unless  a  large  regular  force  is  sent  out 
to  cope  with  the  Ashantects,  the  sooner 
we  evacuate  the  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast 
the  better.  If  a  force  is  sent  out,  the 
sacrifice  of  lives  must  he  dreadful,  from 
the  climate,  the  havoc  amougst  new 
comers  being  very  great.  If  the  troops 
arrived  about  the  end  of  September,  they 
might  g^  to  Asbantee  and  be  again  em- 
barked before  the  commencement  of 
the  rains. 

'  KUIied:  James  Heddle,  from  the 
Orkneys^ — Missing:  Sir  C.  McCarthy, 
Dr.  Tedlie,  John  Tasker  Williams,  Mr. 
Buckle,  Mr.  G.  A.  Robertson,  from 
Dumfriesshire ;  Ensign  Wetherdl,  Mr. 
Jones,  Mr.  Rigdon,  aud  Mr.  Bran- 
don.—Wounded  t  And  at  Cape  Coast, 
Brigadier  Major  Rjcketts,  2d  West  In- 
dia Regiment;  Ensign  Erskioe,  Royal 
African  Corps/ 

The  subjoined  is  a  letter  from  an 
officer  of  rank,  dated  Cape  Coast,  Feb- 
ruary 8th : — 

<  AH  is  confusion  here.  TheAshan- 
tces  have  beaten  tlie  Governor :  he  is  a 
prisoner  or  killed,  so  are  all  the  white 
men  of  the  party,  about  seven  or  eight, 
'aod  more  than  two-thirds  of  his  force. 
Oor  marines  garrison  Cape  Coast  Cas- 
tle. We  have  been  at  duty  night  and 
day  of  the  severest  nature. — 1  almost 
thought  the  other  day  that  my  j&w^bone 
would  have  ornamented  an  Ashantf^ 
drum ;  fate  would  have  it  otherwise. 
We  have  had  two  marines  and  one 
Krooman  killed,  aod  two  marines  and 
•five  seamen  wouoded.  We  are  all  ready 
for  harder  work,  and  as  the  Ashanteaa 
show  no  quarter^  but  torture  those  they 
take,  if  our  lads  are  obliged  to  land 
(which  is  more  than  probable),  1  land 
too ;  no  prisoner  will  any  of  us  be,  that 
is  determined.  The  country,  overrrua 
bv  the  Ashantees,  is  in  a  horrible  con- 
4]dtion,  every  male  old  person,  and  chil4, 
is  put  to  death  ;  the  girls  just  arrived  at 
a  proper  age  are  saved.  A  captain 
X'Estrange  was  so  affected. by  the  dread- 
ful sights  which  he  saw  on  the  macdh^ 
that  Oil  seeing  two  children  bung  op  oy 
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tbe  neck)  and  two  with  thdrbelliet  cut 
-open,  be  dropped  down  and  died." 

The  above  are  all  the  accounts  that 
•have  reacbed  England  from  Sierra 
lioone,  to  tbe  date  of  our  going  to  press, 
and  ibougb  tbey  certainly  leave  tbe  ul- 
itmate  fate  of  Sir  Cbanee  involved  in 
inysterT,  tbere  is  too  mucb  reason  to 
fear  be  nas  fallen  a  victim  to  tbe  revenge 
«f  bis  nndvilized  enemies,  supposing 
•bfm  to  have  escaped  tbe  more  enviable 
deatb  on  the  ftekl  of  battle.  That  bis 
^apttvity  would  only  be  the  prelude  to 
•bis  murder,  tbe  knowledge  of  the  en- 
mity felt  against  bim  by  tbe  Asfeantees, 
would  lead  us  mucb  to  fear;  and  when 
it  is  known  that  they  looked  upon  him 
'as  tbe  chief  cause  of  the  active  measte'es 
-adopted  on  the  African  coast  for  tbe 
suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  (a  traffic 
la  which  tbcy  were  large  dealers)  and 
as  such,  tbe  cause  of  tbe  decrease  of 
-their  revenue,  and  tbe  main  check  to 
'their  acquisition  of  plunder,  little  mercy 
can  be  hoped  for. 

We  cannot  close  this  melancholy  pic- 
♦ture  better  than  by  giving  what  we  bc- 
Keve  to  be  an  accurate  account  of  the 
-^ti^te  of  our  settlements  in  that  part  of 
the  African  coast  to  which  attention  has 
been  latterly  more  immediately  drawn, 
•br  the  termination  of  this  Ui-Jhtedexpe- 
mtion.-^ 

-  Tbe  Gold  Coast  extends  fh>m  about 
7i  degrees  W.  long,  to  as  many  degrees 
E,  and  lies  in  5  or  6  degrees  N.  latitude. 
5n  tbe  year  1821,  tbe  African  Company 
(which,  under  various  modiftcations, 
bad  existed  fhwl  tbe  time  of  King 
Charles  II.)  was  abolished,  and  all  it6 
forts  and  possessions  on  tbe  Gold  Coast 
•were  annexed  to  tbe  colony  of  Sierra 
•Leone,  of  which  Sbr  Charles  Mc  Cartby 
ivas  governor. 

This  arrangemmit  was,  no  doubt,  ow- 
ing, in  great  measure,  to  the  official  re~ 
Krts  of  the  late  Sir  George  Collier,  who 
d  it  in  command  from  the  Lords  of 
^e  Admbralty  to  report  tbe  general  state 
and  condition  of  tbe  settlements  on  tbe 
Western  Coast  of  AlHca. 

Tbe  forts  and  settlements  under  tbe 
'African  Company  were  eight,  vix.  -<:ape 
Coast  Castle,  Annamaboe,  Accra,  Tan- 
taroqneny,  Dixcove,  Apollonia,8uccon- 
-dee,  Commenda,  aad  Prampran ;  tbe 
whole  White  Establishment  included 
only  4S  persons ; '  tbe  black  and  co- 
loured people  in  the  Company's  pay 
•were  4a0.  Apollonia,  the  western 
boundary  of  tbe  Company *s  cettlements, 
-was  a  small  and  perfectly  useless  fort ; 
"Sir  George  recommended  its  abandon- 
n^ent.  Dhtcove,  tbe  next  to  the  east- 
"wavl,  was  better  sHuated  (pcirticularljr 


for  supplying  timber  and  lime  to  Ca^ 
Coast  Castle,)  and  Sir  George  recoHi- 
-  mended  its  being  strengtbenad.  6«e- 
■condee  and  Commenda  he  eOMriderad  to  ' 
be  useless.  Next  to*  tlies«  c«me  tbe 
Dutch  fort  of  Almitta,  one  of  tbe  very 
strongest  along  tbe  whole  line  cif  coast. 
Cape  Coast  CasUe,  tbe  principal  Eagikh 
station,  lies  to  tbe  eastward  of  BlaafBu. 
Tb«  fort  had  been  for  some  time  de- 
eliniDg,  but  was  afterwards  strengthen- 
ed. It  bad  a  garrison  of  100  negroes, 
•well  trained  and  diacipllaed,  mmi  offi- 
cered by  tbe  white  servants  o£  the 
Company.  Sir  Georjge  Collier  reeout- 
meaded  several  additions  to  the  defenee 
of  the  place.  Annamaboe  was  tbe  next 
British  fort  upon  the  Coast.  It^ras  of 
no  great  value  as  a  place  of  trade  ;  but 
Sir  George  advised  its  being  retidnedy 
were  it  only  to  present  its  Mag  occu- 
pied by  other  nations.  The  Afncan 
Company  paid  a  sort  of  rent  or  tribute 
for  Annamaboe  to  the  Asbantee  Chief* 
who  some  years  previously  had  attacked 
that  fort,  but  was  repulsed.  Tantam- 
querry  was  only  of  utility  as  keeping 
•open  tbe  communication  with  Aecru. 
The  last-mentioned  settlemeflt  wmsifivi- 
ded  into  British  Accra  andDutdb  Accra, 
the  British  flag  flying  at  one  end  of  llie 
town,  and  tbe  Dutch  flag  at  tbe  other. 
British  Accra  possessed  a  fort  seeoad 
only  to  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  m  nun^ 
t>er  of  the  native  chiefs  were  attaelied 
toandpaidbytbeEnglisb.  TbeDuteb 
•had  no  fort,  but  they  possessed  great  iu- 
fluence  in  tbe  vicinity  by  enconragtn|^ 
tbe  Slave  Trade*  Near  to  Accra  waa 
also  a  Danish  settlement  caUed  Chiia- 
tianburf  .  Prampran,  tbe  most  < 
of  the  Britisb  settiemems,  waa  of  i 
account 

'  At  som«  distance  in  tbe  Interior  ia 
situated  tbe  town  of  Comassiet  tberesf- 
dence  of  Sai  Tootoo  Quamifia,tbe  Cblef 
or  King  of  Ae  Ashantees.  His  domt- 
-nions  are  of  great  extent,  tbe  populathm 
considerable,  and  tbe  di«positiotts  both 
of  king  and  people  extremely  prone  to 
war.  **  The  Asbantee  Army,*'"Say8  Sir 
George  Collier,  *^  is  numerous  beyob4 
belief)  and  though  quite  an  irrsgular 
mass,  yet  more  than  60,000  can  be  col ' 
lected,  acquainted  with  the  use  of  flru 
arms,  ready  to  sacriAce  their  lives  te 
the  nod  or  caprice  of  their  chief  or  kbir; 
who  is  known  to  be  savage  and  cruel  m 
the  extreme." 

In  1807  an  Asbantee  army  reached 
Ihe  coast  for  tbe  first  time.  In  1811 
they  invaded  tbe  Fantee  country  near 
our  establishment,  and  again  in  181S. 
The- African  Company  sent  a  Mission  In 
iOI7  (of  which  flic  late  Mr.  Bowdich 
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CoraMdapift)toCottiasrie.  TbtAshan- 
%M  Kimif  bsrlnip  wofttcd  a  ekdm  of 
•qrewigaiy  ot«r  tbe  Fantee  oouBtry* 
tbas  daiai  wa«  aiteittted  and  ^oaraD^ 
tMd  OB  the  part  of  Cnglaad  by  tbt  Bri« 
Hib  aansul,  Mr.  Dapiris,  a  neasura 
wbicb  Sir  Gaorga  ColUer  deeply  Ul* 
aaeoted. 

Tkue  tteod  the  affiira  ef  tbe  Gold 
Ceaet  tu  1821  y  when  all  the  British  tet^ 
^ticwkcnu  there  were  added  to  the  colony 
of  Siena  Leene^  and  placed  under  the 
cvfiBBMiid  of  that  most  able  and  active 
Goremor,  Sir  Charies  Mc  Cartby.  Sir 
Charica  thortly  afterwards  went  thither 
in  person,  and  has  eversinee  been  inees^ 
aasdy  vawwihg  from  cme  part  of  fait  go* 
vennneat  to  aaotber^  promotini^  ini« 
pfoeaments  of  all  kinds,  and  personeUy 
directiBf  their  execution.  The  new 
aiierfy  thtii  displayed  by  Ac  Enfiish  oa 
tha^old  Coast  imposed  a  salutary  check 
«» tbe  aavage  chief  of  Ashantee  ^  and 
at  the  same  time  held  out  to  the  nei^« 
bainiBi^  States  a  hope  of  protection 
agaiast  his  oppressions  He  was  tliere- 
fora  for  some  time  quiet;  but  having^  in 
«  St  of  passion  seixed  on  a  negro  ser- 
geant in  oor  serriee,  and  put  him  to 
death.  Sir  Charles  Mo  Carthy  felt  him-^ 
stf  bound  to  avenfte  the  insult.  A  new 
corps  had  been  formed  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  ander  the  titia  of  the  Royal  Af* 
riean  Itigfat  Infantry,  and  bad  attained  a 
1^1^  degveaofditeiailne.  A  detachment 
of  tbif  aofps  took  the  field  under  Cap- 
4aki  luainf ,  an  ottcer  peeulfarly  well 
4|«aUiedfor  Ibis  service,  inasmuch  as  be 
had  a  year  or  two  before  penetrated  veiy 
far  imto  the  interior  of  an  exploratory 
■dseioQ  from  Sierra-Leone.  Tbe  tiibes 
•wbleb  had  pievlouely  suffered  from  the 
tyivany  o0  Sal  Toetoo  Ooamina  now 
seized  the  opportacity  of  shaking  off  bll 
ynkev  and  many  of  them  spontaneously 
swore  sffleglaBee  to  the  English  goreni- 
■lent.  •  In  lii^  last^  all  the  districts  oa 
tba-aea  coast,  west  of  the  Volta  were  in 
■rma,  to  cbe  ameimt  of  thirty  thousand 
wawfcaisy  whilst  in  the  hiteriorthe  br- 
iMdihaats-  naaaiaioasly  refused  to  pajr 
the  tflbatary  eaacttofto.  Captain  Laing 
teak  the  Fancea  country  under  his  espe- 
cial earr*  Thlt  oflKrer;  in  Ausnst  last, 
wMv  a  detacbuent  of  the  2d  West  India 
legKnent^  and  a  body  eftbeAanaiBtaboe 
miitiu,  sapported  by  seritral  niHhf^ 
cMaiKy  tocalif  defeated  the  AshanteM  at 
AeeaoaflAa.  On  the  19th  6f  last  Novem- 
ber Sir  Charles  Mc  Carthy  arrired  fi^m 
Starra>  Leone  at  Cape  'Coast,  where  he 
reasained  on  tlie  13th  of  December,  the 
date  of  the  last  Gold  Coast  Gacettes 
which  have  reached  this  cbontiy.  At 
tlHit  tiMf  the  Ash«Mea9  Iwd  not  yttt- 


toiwd  ta  appioaefc  the  eoait;  acantf 
had  been  formed  by  the  British  troops  ] 
and  great  numben  of  the  native  chiefs 
had  joined  them,  and  sworn  attegianoe 
to  the  British  goremment. 

We  lament  to  add  to  the  calamity 
above  recorded,  that  of  the  death  uf  Mr. 
Belzoni,  the  celebrated  and  persevering 
African  traveller,  who  has  added  one 
otlier  to  the  list  of  victims  who  have 
fallen  in  the  perilous  attempt  to  pene4 
trate  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  par- 
ticulars of  this  event  are  contained  in 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter,  dated 
from  on  board  the  brig  Castor,  at  Acchi, 
January  7th  : — 

*  I  wrote  to  jTou  some  time  sioce, 
almost  at  a  venture,  mentioning  the  ar<^ 
rival  In  Benin  river  of  Mr.  G.  Belzoni, 
the  celebrated  traveller,  who  was  at- 
tempting to  reach  Houssa  aiid  Timboc- 
too,  by  way  of  Benin.  1  am  sorry  to 
inform  you  that,  like  alt  others  wb^ 
have  made  this  trial,  he  has  perished. 
He  died  at  Gate,  the  3d  of  December^ 
1823. 

*  As  I  thiok  it  will  interest  you,  I 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  his  prospects  of 
succeeding  in  this  perilous  expedition, 
when  they  were  closed  by  his  death. 
He  had  been  a  considerable  thne  a  very 
welcome  guest  on  board  this  brig, 
waiting  for  the  tfnie  a  Mr.  J.  Houtsoa 
could  accompany  him  to  Benin,  whose 
interest  with  the  King  of  that  place  he 
considered  would  be  serviceable  to  him. 
Ou  the  night  of  the  24th  of  November 
be  left  us,  with  Mr.  Houtson,  for  Gato. 
On  parting  with  us,  he  seemed  a  little 
agitated,  particularly  when  the  crew,  to 
each  of  whom  he  had  made  a  present, 
gave  him  three  loud  cheers  on  leaving 
the  vessel.  *  God  bless  you,  my  fine 
fellows,  and  send  you  a  happy  si^ht  of 
your  country  and  friends,'  was  his  an- 
swer. On  the  3d  of  December,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  '— -  *'-   " 

questing  me  to 

B.  was  lying  l 

case  of  death,  v  > 

be  presenit.  *  1  t 

only  by  basin<  ', 

which  tiad  thez  • 

1  had  a  second  i 

the  particulars  e 

from  himself,  1 

Dec.  2,  reoues  e 

dispofal  of  nis  fe 

proceeds  home  to  his  agents,  Messrs. 
Briggs,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  America 
Square,  London,  top^etber  with  a  beau- 
ftil  amethyst  rirng  he  wore,  which  he 
seemed  particularly  anxious  should  be 
delivered  to  his  wire,  with  tbe  assurance 
lie  died  in  the  foliest  affectbn  for  her. 
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fts  he  Ipuod  himtetf  tao  wodc  «o  >nik€ 
his  iMt  wishes  aad  adieus.     He  was 
Interred  at  Gato  aext  day,  with  all  the 
respect  possible ;  and  1  furuished  alarge 
hoard,  with  the  foUowini^  inschptiou» 
and  which  wa)  placed  over  his  fcrave : 
'  Here  he  the  remains  of 
G.  BELZONI. 
Who  was  attacked  with  dysentery  at 

Benin 
(On  his  way  to  Houssa  and  Timbuctoo) , 

On  the  26th  of  November^  and  died 
I  at  this  place* 

December  3,  1823. 
.  *  The  gentlemen  who  placed  this  in- 
scription over  the  grave  of  this  intre- 
pid and  enterprising  traveller,  hope 
that  every  European  visiting  this  spot 
will  cause  the  ground  to  be  cleared, 
and  the  fence  round  the  grave  repaired, 
if  necessary.' 

*  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Belzoni's  death, 
Mr.  Houtson  had  every  tbinr  arranged 
with  the  Kiog  of  Benin  for  bis  depar- 
ture, and  had  his  health  continued, 
there  is  no  doubt  would  liave  succeeded. 
Mr.  Belzoui  passed  atBeuin  as  an  inha- 
bitant or  rather  native  of  the  interior, 
who  had  come  to  England  when  ayouth, 
and  was  now  trying  to  return  to  his  coun- 
try. I'be  King  and  Emegrauds  (or 
nobles)  gave  credit  to  this,  fir,  Belzoni 
beinf  in  a  Moorish  dress,  with  bis  beard 
nearly  a  foot  in  length.  There  was, 
however,  some  little  jealousy  amongst 
them,  which  was  removed  hy  a  present 
or  two,  well  applied  ^  and  the  King  of 
Benin's  messenger  was  to  accompany 
Mr.  Belzoni  witli  the  King's  cane,  and 
as  many  men  as  were  cousidercd  neces- 
sary f*»r  a  guard  and  baggage  carriers. 
The  King's  uame  is  respected  as  far  as 
Houssa,  and  be  has  a  messenger,  or 
ambassador,  stationary  there.  On  Mr. 
B/s  arrival  at  Housba,  he  was  to  leave 
his  guard  there,  and  proceed  toUra- 
bnctoo,  the  Kiog  not  guaranteeing  his 
safe^  further  than  Houssa,  and  Tim- 
huctoo  not  beiur  known  at  Benin.  On 
his  return  to  Houssa,  he  would  make 
^e  necessary  preparations  for  going 
down  the  Niger,  and  despatch  his  mes- 
senger and  guard  back  with  letters  to 
his  agents  and  to  Mr.  John  Houtson. 
The  messenger  to  be  rewarded  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  the  letters  gave  of 
his  beha\iour,  and  the  King  to  receive 
a  valuable  stated  present.  1  his  was  the 
plan,  aud  I  think  it  would  have  proved 
fortunate  had  Mr.  B.  liv^. 

<  The  distance  from  Benin  to  Houssa 
is  not  so  great.  The  King  gave  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  route :  from  Be- 
niu  to  Jaboo  six  days'  Journey ;  Jaboo 
to  E^oo  three}  Eyoo -to  Tappa  nine) 


Tappa  la  Nyibo  tert^fti  Nyfttf  to 
Houssa  th«ee.  1  an  sorry  J  e«v«ol  find 
the  memorandum  1  made  of  this,  bat  I 
think  I  am  oomct.  fiatwecn  Nyfbo 
aud  Houssa  the  *  Big  Water'  is  to  ha 
crossed,  considerably,  ahovie  Taagara* 
at  which  place  it  is  tvemendously  rufid 
and  wide;  further  down,  the  natives  of 
Benin  kaow  nothing  of  it,  except  that  it 
runs  to  the  southward.  1  wish  it  was  a 
setaed  point  Mr.  B.  began  to  waver  ia 
his  opinion  of  the  Niger  being  a  braack 
of  the  Nile,  after  having  aaca  oaa  or 
two  of  these  rivers  iathe  hightof  fiania. 
I  will  givae  you  my  idea  on  the  sal^ect: 
if  the  Niger  <hjas  not  eoipty  itself  iota 
the  bighta  of  Beapa  and  Asaia,  these 
must  be  soma  other  immenaa.eoarae  al 
water  in  the  interior  to  supply  theae 
seven  rivers,  viz.  Benin,  Dos  Escravos, 
Dos  Ramos,  Bounv,  New  Calabar,  Old 
Calabar,  and  Rio  del  R^,  with  the  nu- 
merous intersecting  creeks,  and  which 
any  person,  I  think,  only  need  to  see,  to 
know  they  run  from  one  great  stream. 
Add  to  this,  the  land  to  the  westward  of 
river  Lagos,  though  not  hig^,  is  per- 
fectly dry,  and  free  from  marsh  ;  'from 
Lagos  to  the  west  side  of  Rio  del  Rey, 
there  is  scarcely  a  spot  of  land  that  is 
not  overflowed  at  high  tides,  llie  eaat 
side  of  Del  Rey  is  nie  contrary,  behsir 
high  and  mountainous,-  vis.  the  high 
laud  of  Camerooos  and  Reconly  Land. 
The  iotarvaning  marsh  between  La|^ 
and  Del  Rey  has  evidently  bean  fiMiaad 
by  the  soil  and  mud  washed  down  ihaae 
rivers.  That  the  coast  here  has  bacft 
carried  further  out,  in  my  apiiiioa  oa»- 
not  bo  doubted,  as  in  a  convarsatioft  I 
had  with  the  King  of  Waau,  he  iar 
fbrmadjne  'aixor  sevan.olhls  Catharj 
back,  was  wbea  while  men  firM  aaoie 
to  Waau;  that  then  thev  cama  la  the 
town  in  their  ships,  as  they  eoald  then 
seaa  cateh  the  tea;  but  now  ^le  river 
had  goae  a  long  way  farther  out:'  of 
course  he  meant  the  laad  further  a«l»  I 
suppose  Wanu  is  fav^  miles,  f  rasa -the 
sea  now.  At  the  same  dma  he  ihaifad 
me  some  of  the  guns  bfaoghtaut  hgr  the 
first  ship  thatcavM  there,  with  asat^H 
leeks  awl  stands.  Tho  aid  wmafdtmtm 
was  very  commQakativa^  Ha  velaied 
the.  history  of  his  family  heiug  made 
kings,  which  wonld  please  you,  Iwl  i 
have  no  time  for  it  here-;- 1  hope  I  aMgt 
relate  it  to  you  in  LiverpooL  Of  co«ne. 


you  kaow  the  various  opiaiona  i  „ 
the  Niger  terminating  have  or  ia  the 
Congo.  I  may  add  another.  Naaa  ef 
the  naiivcs  of  the  interior  haviaf  raaia 
down  the  river,  nor  aoae  of  the  river 
people  goae  up  to  look  for  trade  mmm 
than  two  days'  joarttcy  tn  a  c^nae.   Ytt 
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«9  fit  tbe  «titnnice.  I  may  also  renaric; 
tbat  I  nrrer  cooM  find  any  of  the  na- 
thret  who  luid  iMen  at  HoussaKthat  IhmI 
crossed  or  seen  those  moontains,  whieh 
are  eDttflidered  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  the  Ni|;er  ruBBHiff  south,  rim,  *'  the 
Afeuataitts  ef  the  Moon.*'  But  their 
beads  here  are  so  thick^  it  is  dUReult  to 
set  correct  information  out  of  them. 
Tfcere  are  several  natives  of  Houssa 
slaves  in  tbe  river.  You  will  perceive, 
by  what  1  have  said,  tbe  opinion  I  have 
formed,  that  the  Nircr  empties  itself  by 
a  preat  Delta,  of  which  Rio  Formoso.  or 
Beiiio,  is  the  western,  and  Rio  del  Key 
tbe  eabtera  branch,  with  several  rivers 
•betweai  them  ftwm  the  samelouroe.'  • 

MBDITBRRANBAN. 

.  Consianttnople.  —  Accounts  received 
from  the  Turkish  capital  continue  to 
sneak  of  perfect  tranquillity  existin^^ 
tnere.  The  Pivau  was  wholly  engaged 
in  the  preparations  for  the  fourth  cam- 
poign  against  the  Greeks,  and  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Pashfi  of  Egypt  was  much 
relied  on  to  enable  tbe  Turks  to  take  the 
field  in  force. 

Sm^^ma. — By  advices  from  this  port 
we  leam  that  nothing  of  ^y  political 
'importance  had  occurred  there.  The  ut- 
most tranquillity  prevailed  at  the  date 
of  the  last  letters. 

Bgypi'^-^^f^^  letters  received  from 
Alexaii^a  convey  intelli^nce  of  very 
^rsat  ilnnortance  to  the  -Oreeks,  and 
which  will  in  all  probability  cripple  the 
Turkish  power  sufficiently  to  Tender 
their  force  in  the  ensuing  campaign 
comparatively  feeble.  It  has  been  known 
that  for  some  time  past  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt  has  been  forming  large  ma^zioes 
ofgUAiiowder  and  of  all  descripuoas  of 
militaiy  stores  at  Grand  Cairo  avowedly 
for  thrpnrpoee  of  eqamping  an  army 
t*  act  against  4he  Morea.  Letters 
received  ef  tbe  5th  of  April  state  that 
tbetfe  niagaxliies  had  been  dotroyed  by 
.fire,'  and  that  three  thousand  E^nrptiaii 
soldiers  bad  perished  in  the  explusion. 
The  value  of  the  property  destroyed  waii 
estimatad  at  ^not  l^ss  than  ten  millions 
of  Spanish  dollars;  and  one  of  tbe  ef« 
teto  of  thie  event  will  probably  be  tbe 
abMsdonment  of  the  expedition  against 
Gyaece^  if  it  were  ever  seriously  cootem- 
phitedU  The  destruction  of  the  maga* 
zlnes  at  Gfand  Cairo  will  prevent  the 
Vmshm  of  Egypt-  from  furnishing  the  ex~ 
pedt^tt  wi&  warlike  stores,  and  thus 
rtnder  the  Turkish  armameut  very  in- 
complete. At  the  date  of  the  last  ac- 
counts the  British  merchanu  were  in  a 
state  of  great  alarm,,  on  account  of  the 
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arrivai  there  af  seteral  AtgMiae  IHgales 
aad  corvettee,  who  took  a  list  of  tfie 
English  ships  in  the  har^Mor,  and  part 
of  the  sqdadfOtt  were  cruisiag  in  the 
neighbouffhood  when  the  ietters  came 
away. 

Greece, — ^We  have  to  record  in  this 
place,  the  death  of  Lord  Byron,  an  event 
by  no  means  looked  for,  as  indeed  we 
bad  hoped  for  far  other  tulings.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  the 
simple  mention  of  tbe  circumstance, 
which,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
has  given  rise  in  Greece  to  an  universal 
sorrow,  as  honourable  to  the  mourners 
as  to  the  mourned.  How  great  he  was, 
and  how  much  to  be  regretted,  we  shall 
not  here  attempt  to  say,  that  must  be 
reserved  for  another  time,  but  the  most 
strimng  circumstances  attending  the 
honourable  sorrow  of  the  Greeks  it  is 
bur  duty  to  give.  Lord  Byron  may  be 
misrepresented  by  Malice  and  Euvy  as 
much  as  they  please — it  is  the  nature  of 
most  men  to  bate  superior  merit — the 
source  of  tbe  general  grief  bis  death  has 
excited  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  Nations 
never  offer  up  sincere  prayers  for  living, 
or  real  regrets  for  departed  vice — gene- 
ral society  is  not  to  oe  swayed  by  par- 
tial views.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the 
sorrow  of  the  Greeks  for  Lord  Byron  is 
not  less  real  or  less  extensive  than  that 
of  the  Roman  people  for  Gernianicus. 
There  is  no  Agrippiua  it  is  true  to  con- 
secrate his  urn  or  weep  over  his  ashes ; 
and  from  one  signal  act  of  treachery  to 
bis  memory  which  has  already  occurred, 
we  fe'Ar  he  has  left  few  friends  in  Eng- 
land who  will  emulate  ancient  virtoe  In 
their  pious  regard  for  the  stability  of  his 
renown.  We  know  there  are  some— 
and  it  is  probably  sufficient  that  there 
are  a  few — ^but  we  have  seen  that  near 
ties  can  easily  be  dissolved  by.  vanity, 
or  a  narrow  view  of  human  things.  The 
following  letter,  announcing  his  Lord- 
ship's death,  was  addressed  to  J.  Bow- 
ring,  Esq.  by  Prince  Mavrocordato : 

Mis8oionghi,Anril8  (20),  1824. 

Sir,  and  my  very  dear  Friend— It  is 
with  the  greatest  afDicdon  that  I  fulfil  the 
duty  of  mving  vou  the  sad  news  of  the 
death  of  Lord  Byron,  after  an  illness  of 
len  days.  Our  loss  is  irreparable,  and  it 
is  with  justice  that  we  abandon  ourselves 
to  inconsolable  Sorrow.  Notwithstanding 
the  ditficult  circumstances  in  which  I  aiM 
placed,  I  shall  attempt  to  perform  my 
duty  towards  this  great  man:  the  eternal 
gratitude  of  my  country  will  perltaps  be 
the  ouly  tme.tribute  to  bis  memory.  The 
Deputies  will  communicate  to  you  the 
details  of  this  melancholy  event,  on  whkh 
the  grief  wbldi  I  feel  will  not  allow  me  to 
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low,  aBdaeMpttbeMBttnMeeftofmyAe* 
votkiB^&c  A.Mi*«ac<»i>ATo. 

Ob  the  9tfa  of  Apffl-L©rd  Byroo»  wb© 
bad  been  living  very  low,  exposed  blm-' 
self  in  a  violent  rain  ;•  the  consecpence 
of  which  was  a  severe  cold,  and  he  was 
immectiately  confined  to  his  bed.  The 
low  state  to  which  he  had  been  reduced 
by  his  abstinence,  and  probably  by  some 
of  the  remaining  effects  of  his  previous 
illness,  made  him  unwilling,  at  any  rate 
he  refused  to  submit,  to  be  bled.  It  is 
to  be  lamented  that  no  one  was  near  his 
Lordship  who  had  sufficient  influence 
over  his  mind,  or  who  was  himself  suf- 
ficiently aware  of  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  to  induce  him  to  submit  to  that  re- 
medy, which  hi  all  humau  probability 
would  have  saved  a  life  so  valuable  to 
Greece.  The  inflammatory  action,  un- 
checked, terminaied  fatally  on  the  19ti^ 
of  April.  ^        , ,  - 

There  are  no  letters  of  his  Lordship  $ 
of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  commence- 
ment of  his  illness.  The  friends  wh9 
were  near  him  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
cease, in  addition  to  Prince  Mavrocor- 
dato,  were  Mr.  Parry>who  hadorganizr 
ed  the  anillery  and  engineer  corps  for 
the  Greeks  at  Missolongbi,  Mr.  Bourke 
and  Count  Gamba.  The  letters  from 
the  last-named  gentleman  first  commu- 
nicated the  intdligence  to  Lord  Sidney 
Osborne,  who  forwarded  it  with  th^ 
kindest  attention  to  the  friends  of  Lord 
Byron  in  Sn^^d,  and  proceeded  from 
t;orfu  to  Zante,  to  make  whatever  ar- 
rangements might  be  necessary  respect- 
ing his  remains. 

LordByron  had  succeeded,  his  friends 
Itfe  informed,  in  stirring  up  among  the 
people  of  the  part  of  Greece  in  which  he 
had  resided  arf  almost  inconceivable  en- 
thusiasm. His  exertions  were  incessant 
in  their  cause,  and  the  gratKude  of  the 
people  was  proportioned  to  them.  Hu 
influence  wi^  not  lessened  by  being  em- 
ployed often  to  procure  humane  and 
even  kind  treatment  towai^dfttheTiirkish 
captives.  .     ,     . 

Oil  th^  day  of  Lord  Byron's  death, 
and  when  he  appeared  in  imminent 
danger,  the  Prince  Mavrocordato  wrote 
tolBs  Lordship's  friend  and  eompanion, 
Count  Garoba,  requesting  that  a  Com* 
Wfittee  might  be  immediately  appointed 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  the 
gecurftyofhispropefty.  Inconsequence 
of  which  four  gentlemen  have  been  no* 
niinated  to  act  until  other  arrangementi 
can  be  made.  ^    *^        . 

One  of  the  letters  from  Corfti,  and 
dated  April  23^  staiesj  that  Lord  ^con 


lA  Chrcwe,  hwriflg  for  i --: .     , 

6dt»paMhia  We  tlun,  jM.'^T^ 
coasiimble  soma  from  Knffimmdn  ^ 
tbeimrposeofiBvertmcut.  - 

The  Slowing  is  a  tn«flal*«i  «f  *• 
ProclaBatkm  which  w«  ^«»«dL  hgr  tiit 
Grtek  authoridce  at  Miaaoioofbl,  m 
consegqeBce  mi  this  evemt  :^ 

Provisiondl  Ctovermneni  of  Ontct, 
The  present  days  of  f^llvity *rea»- 
verted  into  days  of  Mtter  iMCBtetftm  fcr 
all— Lord  Byron  departed  this  hie  lo-^, 
about  dcven  o'cloA  m  the  ^eninf ;  » 
CDosequence  of  a  lUcuniatie  iBilaiiiiMinj 
Itever,  which  had Uwtedfort«««^i».,»irtag 
'the  time  of  hto  ytoewyoor  ge«nd«M^^ 
ty  trliwei  lilt  pc«fimiiA.aort»w  ItaAj 


Insdcd  your  hearts.  All  olafscs,  wi^t 
4i8ttnct|on  of  sex  or  age,  o|>I»|im  by 
nief,  entirely  forgot  the  days  of  «Mter. 
The  death  of  thislUuBtrlous  pcraonMcfc 
certainly  a  most  calamltona  evrtt  Mr  ui 
Greece,  and  still  robre  lameotaWe  fiw  «bk 
city,  to  which  he  was  emhieiitiy  P«^w» 
of  which  he  became  a  cititen,  aygf  tte 
diuHters  of  which  he  was  dctennMedpq> 
aonally  to  partake  whea  ciraoBMAMMes 
should  reqmre  it.  His  mnnifiqant  4oy 
tions  to  this  community  are  befiarelBe 
eyes  of  erery  one,  and  no  one  aaMwigsty 
eVer  ceased,  or  ever  wiH  eeflse,  to  coad- 
der  him,  with  the  purest  and  BM»t  gnte- 
ful  sent Ini«it8,  otir  benel5Ktor.  U»td  the 
dispositions  of  the  Natk>nai  Goferunent 
reordiMr  this  iMst  calamitons  afesl  be 
kMwn,  by  virtue  of  the  Dccreeoflhe 
LegisUiture^  No.  aU^  of  date  the  15^  of 
October,      ^  ,    ^  _    •. 

U  U  Qriainedf—h  To-roorroW,  Tw 
sun -rise*  thirty-seven  minute  ^tins  ay 
be  fired  horn  the  batteries  of  W^  tw^, 
equal  to  the  number  of  Jjears  of  tlH  m- 
ceased  personage.  ^^  

2.  Anpublicoflice8,lnc§ii«af«BGo«t« 
of  Jnstice,  shall  be  shat  Ibr  thtee  Allow- 
ing days.  ^        ^    , 

3*  Al*  diofis,  ewjept  thow  hr  wfl- 
sionsiuid  Miidnes.  shall  jriso  ha  tec 
•but;  asdidlsortsof  musMSlhistmBMvK 
aU  dances  oostomary  in  those  tet,  jB 
sorts  of  festirities  and  merrimew  |a  tte 
public  taverns,  and  ^swy  other  yt^of 
public  kmusement,  shall  cease  dAittgm 
aboye-named  period.  .-^^^^ 

4.  A  general  motfttihig  mm  tOtefmt 
fbr  twen^-onc  days.  _.*.^^ 

5.  Funeral  ceredioiiicsshattbe pertbrti- 
ed  in  all  the  churches; 

A.  MAVROcOftArtto^ 
Oioaoio  Piurm,  86cretavf< 
Missolonghi,  19th  April,  1884. 
We  understand  that  at  Misaui—i^ 
the  grief  that  pervaded  the  iftbidilaati 
did  not  requfa*  this  notUkaiion  §mm 
the  Government    Moornittg  w«a  deep 
and  unitecsal. 
Tl^  Owkf  IWff  lUiOCHcia  |Bi4«^ 
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.will  be  iplaotd  In  »  if MHoiMWi  ia  Ihe 
convtry,  tbe  libawtioii  of  whicli  wts  his 
last  mUh*  Hm  ^ody  will  b*  brouf  he  to 
EofUiMl.      Hi*  Lirdihip  kavts  one 

jKrflo.— The  eceovnts  from  MeUa 
velatWe  to  the  health  of  Mr.  Justice 
Riehardiwt,  arebyaoMeaaeeofioiinif- 
Mft  aed  the  bench  there  is  threatoned 
.with  the  lots  of  one  of  its  most  able 
.mewliers.  .  T^e  sftlubritv  of  the  air  we 
reeaet  to  learn  has  not  bad  the  favour- 
aUa  effect  anticipated  by  the  leacned 
#rollmn«n's  nedicai  advisen. 

ThArfidWn inf  is  an  extras  of  a  letter 
Malta,  datedAi^9:--^Acouft- 
'■mtial,  of  a  meat  eOmeniiiHury  eom- 
:pleaion,  has  )«st  been  held  on  two 
Ofikers  of  Aftttlery ,  on  a  charge  of  dis- 
obedieo^  of  en  order  which  reqoired 
Ihem  to  ire  a  salute  and  tidl  a  bell,  in 
coojunctioo  and  communication  with 
jtbe  PriestA  of  an  adjoining  Church ;  it 
being  the  anniversary  of  one  of  the 
.tutelar  sidiats  of  this  island.  As  tbepro* 
ceedings  of  the  court  are  now  under 
consideration  of  the  higW  Authorities 
nthonae,  I  shall  abstain  from  giving 
Jttiy  opiiiuin  on  se  extraordinary  a  case, 
-which  win,  whe*  known,  1  doubt  not, 
e«cite  much  interast. ' 

TWiu.^By  advices  from  Tunis 
we  learn  that  the  Fasha  Bey  of  Tunis 
breathed  his  last  atl^e  Royal  Palace,  on 
the  27th  of  March ;  he  is  succeeded  by 
Ikis  eldest  son  Sidi  Hassan  Bey,  without 
opposition.  His  brother  Sidi  Mustapha 
Aift  was  at  the  time  of  the  Pasha's  de- 
jBeaseeollacting  the  revenue  in  the  into*' 
tier,  whicb  was  reekoned  ynfa^rourable 
for  the  new  Pasha,  as  they  were  by  ho 
eneanaen  ierinable  terms* 
*  Jtgi€r».'^T\»  dispttto  wWi  Algiers 
remains  much  in  the  same  state  as  we 
^ast  noticed.  The  ports  of  Algiers, 
Bona,  and  Oran,  with  the  whole  of  the 
Algenne  coast,  remains  >triclly  block- 
luled,  but  no  actual  hostilities  ha^ 
commenced.  On  the  8th  inst  his 
>l4esty 's  bomb  Terror,  Captain  A.  D.  Y. 
Arbuthnott,  sailed  lor  Algiers,  taking 
^espatohes  for  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Harry 
ifeale  Twhom  she  eapectstofindin  that 
Bay),  infanniag  him,  it  is  preaumed, 
what  has  been  the  4lnal  ddennination 
of  Ministers  with  respect  to  the  Dey  of 
Algiers.  It  would  appear  from  the  na- 
ture of  ^e  meparanons  made,  and 
ordered,  that  it  is  not  intended  to  make 
an  attack  on  Algiers  by  a  united  force  of 
ahipss  hut  if  the  Dey  should  still  refuse 
V>  aneisde  to  naesesary,  but  what  wm  be 
1  oeerctve  terms,  attache  witt  he 


I  of  Alglm,  hy  the  enplayMnit  of 
bambeandfltortarTesscis.  Te  announce 
this  iatentionf  we  believe,  iht  Terror 
.  has  now  proceeded ;  and  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  Captain  Arbuthnott  will.  In 
.the  first  place;,  land  at  Algiers,  and 
•endeavour  to  bring  the  Dty  to  asense  of 
what  is  due  to  theoiended  Government 
of  our  King,  from  his  pest  eenduct  in 
.violatini^  the  Eunouth  Treaty,  and  of 
ti»  situation  in  which  his  capital  will 
become,  bv  a  pertinacious  re|ectk>n  of 
aU  amioable  means  of  reparaUun.  The 
.same  terms  of  reconciliatjon,  and  of  se- 
curity for  the  future,  will  probably  be 
proposed  to  the  Beys  of  Tunis  aad 
TripoUt  but  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt 
;ef  tneir  aequitscence<-«T>elour  Bombs 
to  Jbe  employed  afe**tbe  Terror,  Captain 
A.  D.  Y.  Arbuthnott  I  the  Infernal, 
Captahi  R.  H.  BarcUy  (who  se  greatly 
i^stinguished  him^f  in  the  flotilla,  on 
the  JLakcs  of  Canada)  i  the  MOmy 
Captain  Sandom ;  the  Meteor,  Captain 
flames  Scott;  and  three  niortar  vessels, 
to  one  ef  which  (the  Falmonth,  at 
3>eptlbrd),  Lieut  John  M.  Laws  is  ap- 
puinted  the  command.«*-The  last  ac- 
counts from  Algiers  state,  that  the 
Algerine  cnnsers  had  all  returned  to 
that  port,  where  they  had  been  stripped 
of  their  rigging,  their  masts  taken  out. 
and  they  sonk  in  pert,  to  prevent 
their  fslliog  into  the  .hands  of  the 
fiiu^ish.  The  Infernal,  CaptainBarday, 
will  be  the  next  ready  to  saiL 

The  following  is  an  accoaat  of  the 
present  appearance  of  Algiers  :«- 

*  The  country  round  the  warlike  city 
mi  Alfpers  is  very  mountainous  having 
snow  on  the  tops  and  sides  in  the  higher 
legions ;  h«t  the  hills  and  valleys  are 
beaiHiiully  ornamented  with  trees,  and 
all  the  flat*  arein  high-oultivatkm.  The 
e&ly  stands  on  the  point  of  the  Mole 
Head;  thebuiklings  arechiefly  of  whke 
stone,  aagnlar  shfuied ;  there  are  bat- 
teries, with  heavy  brass  guns,  all  round 
towards  the.  sea,  and  a  light-house, 
nearly  as  high  aa  the  Monument  in 
London,  with  an  iaMucnse  huninanr  on 
iU  summit ;  a  half-moon  batteiy  of  one 
hnndied  and  twenty  guns  protects  the 
enlvanoe  into  the  Mole.' 

WBSf  INDUtt. 

.  Oorintelligenceffom  the  West  Indies, 
during  the  month ,  has  been  very  limited, 
and,  generally  speaking,  has  been  of 
Uttle  interest.    . 

•  DriMroro.— The  slave  population  of 
the  United  Colony  of  Demerara  and 
Essequibo,  up  to  the  31st  of  May,  1823, 
amounted  to  40,880  males,  and  33,538 
females,  forming  atetal  of  74,418.  The 
WMtthev  «f  Mflk  hUeths,  »bM»  the  last 
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Re^tiratioii,  amounted  to  4,482,  and 
the  total  of  births  frem  the  Mine  parkul, 
to  7,146,  making^  a  decrease  in  the  slave 
Mpiilation  of  2,664  in  the  thtee  years. 
The  Registrar  Inlbmis  im  that  the  slave 
po|mlation,  as  it  stood  on  the  ISHh  July, 
1821,  when  the  last  books  of  re^stra- 
tion  were  closed,  was  77,376,  and  slaves 
have  been  registered  since,  chie6^  im- 
ported from  the  Bahamas,  Dommtca, 
and Berbice,  which  make  thetotalnames 
absolutely  registered  78,669.  By  com- 
parison of  the  births  and  deaths  aince 
last  registration,  a  gross  result  is  left  of 
76,005,  so  that  1584  names  remain 
unaccounted  for.     . 

jDoaniiiea.— The  advices  fiaom  this 
Colony  state,  that  in  consequence  of 
very  serious  difierencei  between  the 
Honse  of  Assembly  and  the  Governor, 
the  Earl  of  Hmitingdon,  the  latter  had 
dissolved  the  House,  and  had  refused  to 
issue  writs  for  a  new  election^  This^- 
vittf  only  fanned  the  flame  of  discord, 
and  tiie  temper  of  the  inhabitants  being 
decidedly  against  his  administration, 
the  Earl  had  eiihsefiuently  resigned^  and 
Major  General  W.  Nioolay  had  been 
appoiuted  his  successor.    . 

Bermuda, — At  this  Colony,  abo^ .the 
conduct  of  the  Gu  vcmor  bad  become  the  • 
subject  of  much  aoimadversiou ,  and 
the  whole  population  of  the  Colony  were 
unanimous  m  tiieir  opinion,  that  his 
acts  were  in  contradiction  to  the  laws 
and  usages  of  the  Island*  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  what  appears  to  us  sttibbom 
facts,  the  Governor's  ideas  seem  of  Ike 
most  despotic  character^  and .  by  no 
means  adapted  to  support  the  <Kgmte  of 
«  free  goremment^  In  a  series  of  Re- 
•oltttions  moved  in  the  Hooas^of  Aasem- 
biy,  and  cai^ried  vnanimously,  the  prin- 
cipal aocusafion  agaiotft  htm  itv  that 
from  the  commencement  of  bis  admi- 
•nistrataon  the  inhabitant*  of  therlsland 
have  been  kept  in  constant  disquietude, 
by  the  repeated  instances  of  the  inva- 
sion of  individual  liberty,  the  encroach- 
ment on  the  rights  of  pubiic  bodies,  and 
of  measures  of  general  miaruie  and  jap* 
pressioB.  That  he  has  closed  the  courts 
of  justice  to  m  application,  from,  the 
House  of  Assetnbly,  made  for  the  par- 
pose  of  trying  the  validity  of  a  legisla- 
tive act,  affecting  the  disposal  of  one  of 
the  most  considerable  funds  of  the  .coun- 
try. That  he  has  illegally  joined  with 
a  bench  of  Magistrates,  in  taidng  cogni- 
zance of  a  complaint  in  which  he  hfm- 
self  was  a  party,  and  acted  during  its 
inquiry  with  a  tone  of  intemperaace 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  a  Governor. 
That  he  tas  suspended  the  Chief  Jvs-  - 
tice  of  J  the  Colony  without  )tt«titeble  • 


cause.  That  be  hM  suspended  tfam 
membeH  of  HIS'Ma)esty's  Couna^  from 
their  scats  unjustifiably.  That  be  has 
illegally  imprisoned  Meatrs//Tiir  and 
'Basfaam,  Churchwa»leBS  of  Sw  Gmt^, 
for  having  refuted  'to  deUver-  tqrtteir 
parochial  aeeonnts,exeept  to  the  vestry 
of  thcparish,  to  whom  they  were  b^  law 
aocountable,  and  detained  dwm  ingnol 
-sisteen  days,  under  a  warrant  of  bis 
own  $  and  that  he  has  illegaUy  imprison- 
ed,   without  a   hearing,  J.  TUl,  Esq. 


Mayor  of  St.  George's,  under  a  i 
'Of  his  own,  for  an  alleged  breacbof  the 
peace,  charged  on  ftiearsay  evidence,  <as 
committed  in  the  exeeutiooof  bis-oftce. 
The  above  are  merely  a  few  of- the  nu- 
meroues  and  seriona  charges  agaiastSir 
W.  LAimley,  and  the  case  is  -about  to  be 
brought,  we  believe,  before  the  British 
.Pariiamont.  In  the  case  of  the  Messrs. 
•Till  and  Basbam,  actions  are  now  pend- 
ing in  England,  at  iheir  suit  against  the 
Governor,  for  folae  imprisonment.  -  From 
our  other  West  India  posseasiona^  bo 
inteDigence  of  public  intereatbas  reaobed 
us  during  the  past  month. 


get  redress,  after  demjuuting  froiathe  Go- 
vernor a  stateweuto/  tl^eir  alleged  offence, 
and  receiving  no  answer.  They  protested 
their  iunpceuce  of  any  act  which  could  hare 
subjected  them  to  the  law,  and  pmyed  for 
inquiry,  and  the  means  of  returiiing  home. 
Dr.  L.  said  that  unless  the  mo!^  sat&^ictory 
explanation  wtre  glren,  he  would  net  itst 
umil  he  had  rescued  tbe  dmraef^  of  tiie 
Britt^'  nation  from  the  fmil  dimraee-  of 
baring  Mrtlelpated  iit«n«etOf  snehndloas 
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On  Wednciday,  May  26,  a  Special 
General'  Court  of  Proprietbrs  of  £ast 
iddin  Stock  was  beld. 

I4ATB  RAIAH  OP  TANJO«E. 

The  Craiiiman  (W.  Astell,  Esq.) 
stated,  that  the  Court  was  made  special 
for  the  punW>se  of  laying  before  the  Pro- 
-prieiors  the  drao^t  of  a  bill  tiow  pend- 
ing m  ParlianMnt,  entitled  **  A  Bill  for 
enbKn*'  the  -Cominissiooers  acting  in 
exeofction  of  an'  agreement  made  be- 
tween the  Bast  India  Company  and  the 
prirate  cretHtors  of  his  late  Highness 
Ameer  Sing,  Ibrmeriy  Ra^ih  of  Tan^ore, 
ileeeastd,  the'b^tter  to  carry  the  same 
info  cfllhet/' 

The  bill  was  then  read  short. 
'  The  CnAfRMAN  said,  the  neat  matter 
which  he  had  to  introduce  to  the  notice 
«f  tiio  Cottrt  was  a  cpiestlon  of  money, 
wiAch  would'bc  explained  by  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  tiie 
M/b  of  January  last. 

The  resolutioii  was  tbeii  read.    It  set 


cer,  and  actaated  by  a  sense  of  public 
duty,  he  could  not  avoid  expressing  his 
disapprobatibn  of  the  present  deed.  He 
had  heard  that  the  Tbn>ore  deed  was  to 
proceed,  pari  passn,  with  the  Caniatic 
deed.  Bat  he  had  yesterday  examitked 
the  latter,  andhefeund  that  those  parts 
of  the  Ta^jore  deed  which  were  most 
objectionable  were  those  in  which  alte- 
rations had  been  made  from  the  Car- 
natic  deed.  The  honourable  Proprie- 
tor then  proceeded  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ferent alterations,  which  were>  he  con- 
tended, of  sudi  a  nature  as  interposed 
very  considerable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  parties  who  might  endeavour  to 
prove  their  debts,  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
moclcery  of  jnstice  ;  and,  as  sueh,  he 
took  that  opportunity  to  state  his  opi* 
idenofit. 

The  Chairhak  said,  the  object  of 
the  honourable  proprietor  seemed  to  be» 
to  state  his  reason  far  not  signing  this 
deed  as  administrator  to  one  of  the  cre- 
ditors. Now  the  honourable  Proprietor 
must  be  aware  that  those  who  did  not 
sign  the  deed  would  not  be  in  a  worse 
situation  after  the  bill  was  passed,  tiian 
they  were  at  present.    It  would  be  still 

S>en  to  him  and  others  who  objected  to 
e  deed,  to  adopt  any  other  ntode  of 
arrangement  they  might  think  fit.  The 
honovM>le  Proprietor  complained  thfkt 
th^  deed  was  only  signed  by  five  cre- 
ditors ;  but  that  was  a  faii^  propor- 
tion, as  the  European  creditors  wereno 
moce-than  thhrty-elgbt. 
•Mr.  LowNDBt  expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  CanMlic  Commission  heinc  still 
kept  up,  Sir  Benjamia  HohMise 
having  demanded  of  the  DireofiOrs, 
aoftie  years  ago,  through  the  mecUuin  of 
afHeadin  that  Court,  when  th^  mehae 
to  put  an  end  to  it.  One  would  thinks 
from  the  manner  in  wfaioh  the  huainess 


mlciiAniHAK  then  ^MMvd,'^  That 

lh«  GMrrt  s^ove  of  thesaki  retohitton; 

mMm  to  the  confirmation  of  another 

ftiftW'Cdort.'' ' 
:  ;  :lfcChA^*'ORi>safld,thattheCarnatic 

iNmOM  ^^^^^  tigned  by  a  great  num- 
^jSSfi^i&diiqn ;  but  the  Tanjore  d^ 

iyMwiimf  iiti  nn  which  this  bill  was 

iii(e^»editors.  ,Ne  had uo interest  whitt- 
matter}  biit>  as  the  ad- 
f»  deemed  gwi€fi>^  9A« 
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such  was  the  fact,  it  certainly  wat  pro- 
per, when  an  additional  Imrtai  waa 
imposed  on  them,  that  the^  should  re- 
ceive additional  reaumeration. 

Mr,  TsAKT  defended  the  manner  in 
vihidi  the  agreement  deed  was  dtawn 
.up.  With  respect  to  the  salary  of  the 
cSumadc  Commissioners,  it  had  been 
;fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  they 
could  not  be  called  on  to  perform  an 
Additional  dnty  for  nothing. 

In  answer  to  the  question  from  Mr. 

XOWNBES, 

The  Chairnam  said  the  European 
^nrtditorf  were  thirtor-eight:  the  na- 
Akve  creditors)  fifty-four.  The  princi- 
pal demand  on  the  Revenue  of  Tanjove 
••mounted  to  37i),Q0Qi.  The  cross  sum 
^hich  might  be  awarded,  includinffall 
denand»»  was  about  1^000,000/.  The 
Camatic  Ck>mmissionerfi  had  been  em- 
ployed most  beneficially  for  the  public 
Itie  claims  made  by  the  creators  of  the 
Vabob  amounted  to  29»000,000i.,  of 
which  the  Commissioners  had  rejected 
27,000,00(M.  (Hear.)  The  commUsion 
kad,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  last- 
ed for  eighteen  or  nineteen  years;  but 
by  a  siimmaiy  process  which  had  been 
adopted  by  Parliament,  tiiat  commis- 
•iea  would  terminabe  in  a  short  time. 

The  resfdntiefi  waa  then  agreed  to, 

.  TBS  MARQm*  <>r  HA8TI!f Gt. 

The  Cbaibmam  stated,  that  in  con- 
fiicni^  with  the  resouidon  of  that 
Qimri  of  ttw  Sd  of  March  last,  callinf 
§Qg  the  production  of  certain  papers 
jjlufllratixFa  of  the  administration  of  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings,  the  Court  of  Di- 
ftors  had  seUKiited  and  acranged  all  the 
dooumaatn  wiiich  appeared  to  them  to 
be  aeoessaryto  elucidate  the  suti^ect; 
Thsae  ^MuiB^ts  had  been  sept  to  the 
tariqter'a»  A  listof  thi^n  was  now  placed 
ta  £e  reading-^oom  for  the  use  of  the 
^rcmrietofsf  and  if,  on  looking  over 
thait  Uat^  the  morar  or  — oonder  of  the 
original  piopotttiosi,  or  any  of  the 
friends  ef  »e  aoUe  Marquess,  peffoeived 


added,  the  proceedings  of  the  IHrectors 
of  tl»  3d  of  «liUy  and  4th  of  October 
last,  relative  to  a  proposition  for  gramt- 
ing  a  pension  to  the  Marquest  of  Heat- 
ings., Some  papers  felative  to  die  Ne- 
paul  and  Mahiitta  wars  had  been  laid 
before  the  Proprietors,  when  thanks 
were  voted  to  the  Marquess  df  Hastisiss 
in  1819,  but  these  were  considerabty 
enlarged  by  tlie  addition  of  papers 
which  had  sipce  reached  the  PiKctors. 
With  respect  to  the  proceedings  be- 
tween the  Nixam  of  Hyderabad  and  the 
house  of  Palmer  and  Co.,  all  the  docu- 
ments would  be  forthcomings  That 
matter  the  Directors  cpnsidered  as  now 
closed,  tite  Government  of  India  baWqg 
transmitted  the  papers  respecting  it  to 
this  countey.  No  delay  had  taken  place 
in  arranging  Uie  papers,  whid&,  as  he 
before  observed,  were  very  voluminous, 
•mounting  to  oo  less  than  200t  pegcs. 
It  wou^d^erefore  require  a  good  ekal 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Pconrie- 
tors  to  make  themsHves  masters  of  the 
subject.  At  present,  he  conM  not  say 
when  they  would  be  laid  before  the 
Court. 

OBTAINING  A  COMMISSION   COSRUFTLY. 

The  Gbaismah  said,  a  trial  had  Wtafar 
taken  place  in  the  Cooit  of  KhsT* 
Bench,  in  which  two  JptKons  of  ttie 
names  of  Taggart  and  Basoombe  were 
prosecuted  for  taking  the  sum  of  19$L 
from  an  individaal  named  Bemiettg  «a 
fffB^itifM*  that  th^  would  piociiM  him 
•  comMassion  i»  the  CompAi^y's  favees. 
The  oommission  was  pfocuMd,  and 
gnrr-^  was  nftw  am  eaaign  «i»  the 
BeMgal  establishmaot.  Opt  th0  Ueu 
heingaaaBU]pd,Tagnrtwaaa(raaitt«i, 
and  Beseomoe  found  pilty*    Tbeap- 


torn  would  give  due  weight  to  the  su^ 
g«stion,  and  announce  at  the  next  Oe- 
taaml  Court  the  decision  they  had  coma 
ftBk  The  list  was  rather  volumineus,  as 
Ihe  piyer>  referred  to  a  period  of  aia« 
or  tett  years*  They  were  classed  under 
Ihe  fi^owing  heads  ^-1.  The  Nepaal 
•ad  Pindarree  wm:»  3.  The  MahilaMa 
war.  3.  Tim  transactiona  between  the 
lioase  of  Palmer  and  Co^  and  the  Ni- 
•am  of  Hyderabad;  and  4.  Besperrif 


. t,  it  appeared,,  waa  camf^B^ 

iteragh  the  nomination  ef  ftn  hon«  Di- 
ntctar^  on  whoae  fomiuct,  howev^er,  n# 
imputation  could  be  cast.  Hewaa,not- 
withstanding,  most  anjUDus  that  tibe 
matter  should  be  iftveatigafd  hy,  dm 
IVfmrieton«  !•  eonseavence  of  l|is 
wish,  the  trial  would  be  l#id  hefem 
them,  atod  a- motion  would  bft  madif  e» 
the  subject  at  the  next  Genera^  Gpitit 
The  resolntkm  of  the  Co^irt  of  Dimc- 
toraef  the  85th  of  May,  relaftiwe  to  the 
tfWMaetk>n,  was  then  read.  The  daef 
point  it  contained  was  a  de^wntlott^ 
thtt,  as  Mr.  Be^ect,  to  wham  tlie««m- 
■sksaoQ  bad  been  given,  was  tgnotmit 
4f  tKe  mmmer  in  which  it  bad  been  eh* 
tained,  the  order  which  9«d)fectad  per* 
sons  procuring  situations  impro^periy  t» 
resnoval  and  proseevidon,  «hmild  besafi' 
ptedad  in  bis  fitvoor,  he  not  beii^a  il 
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Sir  tUert  Pav^niUr.— We  bear  that  this 
Ife&tleiiuui  has  been  declared  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  be  elirible  by  law 
toaseat  in  the  Direction,  taadhy  Mr.  Ser- 
feant  Bosanqntt  to  be  inelig^le.  This 
ig  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
law  hi  which  the  sense  Is  perpetualljr 
obscured  by  the  mnltlpHclty  of  words. 
.The  authority  of  the  last  legal  gentle^ 
man  is^  however,  in  higher  esteem  '^th 
the  Bast  India  Proprietors  than  that  of 
.the  Crown  Officer;  and  it  is  therefore 
probable*  we  should  think,  that  Sir 
Hoberl  will  not  persevere,  till  he  has 
resided  the  prescribed  tertn  of  two  years 
in  £ngland,--or  that  if  he  perseveres 
before  this^  he  will  risk  a  failure. 

Mr.  Ouurtti  Bulkr^To  the  list  o/Can- 
didakes  for  the  Direction,  already  inclo- 
ding  sina  or  ten  individuals,  we  hear 
tbal  Mr.  Charles  BaUer,  lately  one  of 
^e  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  In- 
teribr^  dn  the  Bengal  Civil  Service*  will 
he  added  i  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
legitimate  influence  of  his  fascinating 
and  accompHsbed  lady  will  produce  a 
powerful  rivalry  in  that  personal  so- 
ncitation  for  votes,  which  has  often  be- 
fore been  engaged  in  by  some  of  the 
fairest  and  most  exalted  women  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  which  few  of  the  other 
candiidaica  can  perhaps  oppose  an  equal* 
■Jy  powerful  charm. 

JHf.  Jamtt  dhbsrt.^This  genHematt, 
hte  a  Member  of  Cotincil  In  Bengal, 
has  beeh  retnmed  a  Member  of  Pariia* 
ment  for  the  Borough  of  Huntingdott^ 
en  the  ground  of  his  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  India,  and  connected 
With  the  house  of  Hinchinbreok,  We 
doubt,  however,  whether  Mr.  Stuart's 
knowledge  of  India  was  the  real  cause; 
of  his  return  for  the  Borough  named  > 
the  fkmily  conneicion  was,  no  doubt, 
ihe  strongest  rccommendatloD.  It  re^ 
inains  to  be  seen  whether  he  Will  give 
the  Auiiameut  of  the  Country  the  be- 
nefit of  his  Indian  infonnation«>-we  sin^ 
cerely  hope  he  may. 

Ddai$  in  tis  Cospiiiti^— On  the  35th 
of  May,  when  the  debate  on  the  Indian 
Press,  and  Petition  preseuted  to  the 
Commons,,  took  place,  the  House  wa^ 
extremely  full,  as  much  so  as  it  has  been 
observed  on  any  question  discussed  in 
the  present  session.  The  attendance  of 
strangers  was  also  very  numerous. 
Kear^  the  whole  of  the  Cast  India 
pii;ec|ors  were  present  either  in  th« 
body  of  the  itouse^  or  oa  ttM  «r9f9 


benches  under  the  galtenr.  The  ladled 
of  some  of  these^  and  of  other  gentle- 
men  connected  with  India,  were  in  the 
apartment  abov<;,  where  ooly  they 
are  permitted  to  be.  Some  of  the  can- 
didates for  the  Direction  U  well  as 
Officers  of  the  Company's  service,  were 
also  present)  and  great  interest  waa 
evidently  Mt  br  all  hi  the  issue  at  the 
debate.  The  absence  of  all  denial  or 
argument  on  the  part  of  the  Board  d 
Control,  of  Ministers,  and  of  the  Di- 
rectors, left  the  facts  and  opinions  of 
the  petition  entirely  unanswered ;  and 
the  impreision  created  by  the  state- 
ments it  disdosed  was  evinced  in  every 
part  of  the  House,  by  the  alternate  ex*- 
pressions  of  sUituise  and  indignatioBt 
which  these  calfed  forth. 

OriiiUal  C/«fr._Thls  new  Institution 
mroceeds  rapidly  towards  completion. 
There  are  already,  we  hear,  more  thait 
500  members  entered,  and  the  numbet 
to  be  admitted  is  said  to  ha  extended  to 
800.-^Their  regular  meetings  will  there- 
fore soon  commence.  If  care  be  taken 
In  guardinr  against  the  admission  of 
objectionable  members,  we  see  no  good 
reason  why  there  should  be  any  limitaf> 
tion  In  pomt  of  nvmbera.  Mom  of  this 
hereafter. 

£x0kemge  t/Tdrrii^ry  in  /ndfov— B# 
•dviees  from  die  Hague,  May  17,  wf» 
have  reeeivod  a  copyof  the  Treaty  con- 
eluded  between  the  Dutch  and  Britisli 
Governments  relative  to  the  exchange 
of  territory  In  the  Indldn  Seas  to  which 
we  before  adhided.  This  TreaiSf  m  a* 
follows:-^ 

In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  and 
Indivisible  Trinity,  his  M^estythe  King 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  his  Majestv  the 
King  of  the  United  Kiagdoms  of  Or«H 
Britaio  and  Ireland,  desiring  to  plaoelheir 
respective  possessiona,  and  the  cammefeai 
of  their  subjects  in  the  East  lodges,  on  s 
footing  reciprocally  advantageous  to  botfet 
parties,  so  that  the  welfiire  and  )>rofperiqr 
of  hoiu  natk)ns  maj  be  henceforth  at  afi 
times  promoted  without  the  differenees 
and  rivalry  which  at  former  periods  have 
disturbed  the  good  understanding  whldi 
ought  to  subsist  between  them ;  and  being 
willing,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent 
ali  ^unds  of  misundentandlng  bctweo 
theur  respective  agents,  and  at  tlie  samo 
time  to  regulate  certain  dilfisrences  whick 
have  occuired  in  the  execution  of  the  oen-» 
ventioneonduded  in  London  on  the  i3lb 
Angust.  18iC  as  fiir  as  It  reUites  to  di» 
posseseums  of  hie  Mf^esty  the  King  of  tha 
Nf$hfl4|UMU  .h)  th^  ^  )P(^».  havoi 
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appointed  for    tlielr    Plenipotentiarlesy 


▼ince  of  Hollafid,  &c.  &c.,  at  present  his 
Mi^esty's  Ambassador  Extrcordinar)'  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of 
London ;  and  M .  Anton  Reinbard  Falc]c» 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  &c.  &c 
And  his  Mi^esty  the  King  of  Gi*eat  Bri- 
tain—George  Canning,  Esq.  Member  of 
his  M^Jesty^i  Privr 'Council,  and  of  the 
Parliament,  Principal  Secretary  of  State 
tor  Foreign  Affairs :  and  Charles  Watkins 
Wiiiisuns  Wynn,  Esq.  Member  of  his 
Migesty's  Pnvy  Council,  &c.  &c.  Who, 
alter  exchanging  their  full  powei^,  which 
were  found  to  be  in  due  and  proper  form, 
have  agreed  on  the  following  articles  :— 

Art.  1.  The  high  contracting  parties 
engage  to  place  the  trade  of  the  subjects 
of  e£h  other,  in  their  respective  poBses- 
trions  in  the  Indian  Archipehigo,  and  on 
the  Continent  of  ludia  and.  Ceylon,  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  most  favoured 
nations;  it  being  understood  that  the 
iui^'ects  of  both  parties  shall  conform'  to 
the  local  resnolations  of  each  settlement. 

Art.  2.  'fhe  subjects  and  ships  of  one 
nation  shall  pay  no  duties  of  importation 
and  exportation  to  and  from  the  ports  of 
the  otner  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  higher 
than  double  the  amount  of  those  imjiosed 
OB  the  subjects  and  ships  of  the  nation  to 
whom  the  Port  belongs. 
■  The  duties  on  importation  and  expor- 
tation on  Netherland  Ships  in  a  British 
Port  of  the  Continent  of  rndia,'or  in  Cey- 
lon, behig  piud,  shall  be  settled  in  such 
a  manner,  that  in  no  case  more  shall  be 
chw^^  for  them  than  double  the  duties 
paid  by  British  subjects  and  for  Briti^ 
fcottoonf. 

With  respect  to  articles  on  which  nO 
daty  is  laid  when  they  are  imported  and 
exported  by  the  subjects  or  in  the  ves«eUi 
of  the  nation  to  which  the  Port  belongs, 
tlie  dudes  to  be  imposed  on  the  subiects 
of  tbe  other  shall  in  no  case  exceed  six 

racting  parties 
henceforward 
them  with  any 
tending  either 
on  of  unequal 
imerce  of  the 
of  such  natire 
in  any  of  the 
n  either  side. 
i  been  adopted 
I  shall  be  null 
^^^^  ^ ion  of  the  pre- 

sent step.  .  It  is  ftirther  understood  that 
IB  die  conclusion  of  the  present  treaty 
communication  has  been  made  by  each  of 
the  contracting  powers,  of  all  treaties  and 
conventions  respectively  subsisting  be- 
tween ihem  and  any  native  GoA-ernraent 
sntbe  Eastern  Seas,  and  that  simihir  com- 
jimnkation  shsOl  be  omd^  of  all  such  coo* 


ventiont  which  mav  be  respectively  pon* 
clnded  by  them  in.  nitnre. 
'  Art.  4.  TheirM^jestics,  the  Kings  of  the 
Netherlands  and  of  Great  Britain,  eog^ 
to  ffive  strict  orders^  as  well  to  their  civ3 
ana  militarv  authorities,  as  to  their  ships, 
to  respect  the  freedom  of  trade  ^zed  Vy 
Articles  1, 3,  and  3,  and  la  no  case  to  im- 
pede tbe  intercourse  of  tbe  nations  of  the 
£astem  Archipelago  with  the  porta  of  the 
two  Governments  respoctivelf ,  nor  that 
of  thehr  respective  subjects  with  the  poili 
belonging  to  native  Govemments. 

Art.  5.  Their  Mi^}esties  encage  in  like 
manner,  effectually  to  contnoute  to  the 
sttimressionofpiracy  in  those  seas.  ITiey 
will  afford  no  asvlura  or  protection  to 
vessels  employed  in  piracy,  nor  ia  anj 
case  allow  vessels  or  roods  taken  bj  sucn 
piratical  vessels,  to  dc  introdnoea,  pre- 
serred,  or  sold  in  any  of  their  possessions. 
.  Art.  6.  It  is  agreed  that  orders  shall  be 
given  by  both  OovemmeDts  to  their  offi- 
cers and  agents  in  the  East  Indies,  not  to 
establish  any  new  factory  on  any  of  the 
Eastern  Islands,  without  the  previous 
permission  of  their  respective  Govern- 
ments in  Europe. 

Art.  7.  From  the  stipulations  in  Arti- 
cles 1,  2,  :s,  and  4,  tbe  Malacca  Islands, 
and  especially  Ambopa,  Banda,  andTer- 
nate,  with  their  immediate  dependencies, 
are  excepted,  till  such  time  as  the  Go- 
vernment of  tbe  Netherlands  shall  think 
fit  to  desist  from  the  monopoly  of  the 
spice  trade ;  but  if  before  soch  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  monopoly,  that  Govern* 
mcnt  should  think  lit  to  allow  the  sid>- 
jects  of  any  Power,  not  a  native  Asiatic 
State,  to  have  any  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  said  Islands,  the  subiects  of  bis 
Britannic  Majesty  shall  be  admitted  to 
have  such  an  intercourse  on  the  same 
footing. 

Art.  8.  His  MigcstT  tbe  King  of  the 
Netherlands  cedes  to  his  Ms^esty  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  all  his  settlements  on  the 
Continent  of  India,  and  renonnces  all 
rights  and  privileges  which  have  been  en* 
Joyed  or  daimed  on  account  of  these  act- 
tlements. 

Art.  9.  Tlie  fiKtory  of  Fort  Marlboniugh, 
and  all  tbe  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in 
tfie  Island  of  Snmatra,  are  hereby  ceded 
to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands; and  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
engages  that  no  Britisli  fhctory  shall  be 
established  in  that  island,  nor  any  treaty 
concluded  under  the  British  aathori^ 
with  any  of  the  native  Princes,  Chiefr,  or 
States,  m  the  said  island. 

Art.  10.  The  town  and  fortress  of  Ma« 
lacca  arc  hereby  ceded  to  his  Mi^ty  the 
Kinff  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  his  Mii^esty 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  engages,  for 
himself  and  his  subjects,  never  to  establish 
a  factory  in  any  part  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Malacca,  or  to  conclude  treaties  with  any 
of  the  native  Princes  or  States  in  that 
Peninsola; 
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Aru  lU  His  Mnjesty  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  desists  fix>m  all  repi;esen)tatioas 
suninst  the  occupation  of  the  island  of 
Butiton  and  its  dependencies  by  the  agents 
of  the  Netherlands  Government. 

Art.  12.  His  Ma|esty  the  King  of  the 
Netherhuds  desists  from  all  remon- 
strances affainst  the  occnpation  of  tlie 
lalaiid  of  Singapore  by  the  agents  of  his 
Britannie  Mi^ty.  On  the  other  hand 
tOt  Britannic  Mf^eety  engages  that  no 
British  (hctory  shall  be  established  in  the 
Carimon  Islaiids,  in  the  Islands  of  Bat- 
.tamy'BiiilBgy  Liogin,  or  any  of  the  other 
islands  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Strait  of 
.  Singapore :  and  tliat  no  treaties  with  tbeur 
Chiefs  shall  be  concluded  under  British 
authority. 


either  artillery  or  necessaries  of  any  kind 
left  behind  or  taken  away  by  the  ceding 
•Power,  or  arrears  of  revenue,  or  taxes  of 
any  description  whatsoever. 

Art.  14.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the 
amoDies  hereby  ceded  ^lall  have  the  li- 
berty, for-the  space  of  six  years'  dehiy 
from  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty, 
to  dispose  of  their  property  at  their  plea- 
sure, and  to  remove  to  whatever  place 
they,  may  think  fit. 

Art.  15.  The  higli  contracthig  parties 
agree  that  none  of  the  countries  and  es- 
tablishments mentioned  in  Arts.  8,  9,  10, 
II ,  and  12,  shall  be  given  up  to  any  other 
power.  In  case  any  one  ot  these  posses- 
SoK^i  should  be  abandoned  by  one  of  the 
parties  now  contracting,  its  riglits  Shall 
immediately  devolve  to  the  other  party. 

Art.  16.  Ic  is  agreed  that  all  accounts 
or,  demands  whicn  have  arisen  from  the 
restoration  of  Java  and  other  establish- 
ments, to  officers  of  his  Majesty  the  King 
.of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  East  Indies, 
aa  well  as  those  which  made  the  subject 
•f  a  cra>'ention  concluded  in  Java,  on  the 
34th  of  iuae,  1817,  between  the  Commis- 
noaersofboth  nations,  as  all  others,  of 
'What  description  soever,  shall  be  finaUy 
and  fiiUy  liquidated  by  the  payment,  on 
the  part  of  ^le  Netherlands,  of  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
to  be  made  in  London  before  the  end  of 
the  year  tB25. 

Art.  17.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ra- 
tified, and  the  ratifications  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  London,  three  months  after 
the  &te  of  these  presents,  or  sooner,  if 


Done  at  London,  the  I7th  of  March,  in 
OriMtalH€nldyVol,2. 


the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  dght 
hundred  and  twenty-four. 

(Signed}         H.  Fagbl,     (L.  9.) 
A.  R.FALCK,  (L.S.) 

PaUmbang  Prtss  Momy^-^lu  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  18th  May,  Mr. 
Hums  presented  a  petition  from  certain 

Sersons  interested  in  the  prize  money 
ue  from  the  capture  of  Falembang,  in 
the  East  Indies,  complainiDg  of  delay  in 
the  payment  of  the  said  prize  money. 
The  place  was  taken  by  the  combined 
land  and  sea  forces  in  1812.  Bot  the 
^applicants  had  ever  since  been  referred 
from  one  o^ce  to  another — ^from  the 
Treasury  to  the  India  House — and  from 
the  India  House  to  the  Treasury, 
without  having  been  able  to  t>btaui 
satisfaction  for  their  claims.  It  was 
highly  diggraceftil  to  the  Public  De- 
partments that  such  matters  should  be 
left  so  long  unarranged.  It  was  only 
three  ytors  ago,  that  the  army  of  Egypt 
had  been  paid  their  prize  money  for 
what  they  bad  done  iu  1800 ;  and  there 
were  many  otUer  instances  of  similar 
delay.  The  present  was  a  case  of  be- 
tween twelve  and  thirteen  years  stand- 
ing. He  (Mr.  Hume]  knew  that  such 
questions  were  better  settled  bv  private 
application  respecting  it,  and  had  fully 
expected  that  the  Chancellor  of  tlie  Ex- 
chequer would  have  stated  in  the  House 
iu  the  present  sessfon  that  it  would  be 
paid.  Havioff  been  disappointed  in  tbait 
expectation,  he  now  begged  leave  to 
present  the  petition  to  the  House. 

On  the  motion  that  it  should  lie  on 
the  uble. 

Lord  Stanley  hoped  some  satisfactory 
answer  would  be  given  on  the  subject. 
He  had  been  circumstance^  similarly  to 
the  honourable  Member  tor  Aberdeen, 
having  made  a  similar  application  re- 
specting seme  prize  money  due  in  con- 
sequence of  the  war  in  the  Deccan,  but 
without  efi'ect. 

.  Mr.  Hbrribs  observed  that  the  peti- 
tion mis-stated  the  nature  of  the  case. 
It  was  not  at  all  intended  to  delay  the 
payment  of  the  prize  money  in  question, 
but  there  was  some  doubt  and  litigation 
respectinji^  its  amount.  There  were 
.many  pomts  which  it  was  necessary  to 
investigate. 

Mr.  Hume  was  persuaded,  that  if  the 
right  honourable,gentleman  would  state, 
not  generally  but  pointedly,  the  nature 
of  the  information  required,  the  peti- 
tioners, as  they  were  bound  to  do, 
would  immediately  furnish  it. 

Mr.  Herries  replied,  that  the  ii^ 
formation  required » had  been  speciftcallgr 
stated  in  the  official  answer  to  the  peti- 
tioners' jnemorial.  . 
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After  a  few  words  ^rom  Lord  StanleV. 
the  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Tbe  Duke  of  Wdliu^n  and  ano- 
ther Member  of  Government  have  saice 
been  formed  into  a  Commission  by  the 
Treasury,  to  examine  into  this  much- 
disputed  aucstion  lietween  tbe  Govern- 
ment and  the  East  India  Company, 
which  was  the  subject  of  tbe  fore- 
flying  debate.  The  question  is,  which 
party  ought  to  pay  the  prize  money. 

Malmti^i  Sugar, — On  the  bringing  up 
of  the  Customs  and  Excise  Acts  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  1 7tb  of  May, 
previous  to  the  reading  of  the  resolution 
on  the  Mauritius  Sugar  Duties. 

Mr.  HusKissoN  rose  to  explain  the 
principle  on  which  the  change  of  the 
duties  proceeded.  At  present,  Sugar  im- 
ported ftom  the  Mauritius  paid  the  same 
duties  a$  the  sugar  from  the  East  India 
Continent.  Kow  there  was  every  reason 
why  the  sugar  coming  from  tbe  Mauri- 
tius should  be  subject  to  the  same  duties 
as  the  sugar  imported  from  our  West 
India  Cronies.  The  Mauritius  was 
cultivated  in  the  same  manner  by  Slaves, 
and  there  was  besides  tbe  greater  dis- 
tance ^m  whioh  the  sugar  raised  there 
bad  to  1>e  brought  to  market,  and  the 
eqieote  consequent  thereon.  What* 
however,  was  the  more  positive  argu- 
ment in  this  case,  was  the  question  qf 
good  faith  on  the  Cession  of  Mauritius 
to  England,  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
Island  should  be  placea  on  the  footing 
ci  the  most  favoured  of  his  Majesty^ 
Colonies  [hear!].  The  only  reason  for 
deiayhig  the  ftufihoettt  of  this  pledge 
wag  the  doubt  that  existed  wnether 
Slaves  were  not  clandestinely  imported 
Snto  the  Islaftd;  but  as  there  was  now 
no  reason  to  apprehend  that  there  wa^ 
•ay  introduction  of  Slaves,  the  country 
was  called  oa  to  perform  the  stipulation. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

XI0M.  CoUnd  FarfUktr.'^Bf  lato  ac- 
counts from  Vienna,  we  learn  that  bis 
Imperial  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
grant  various  marks  of  favour  to  seve- 
ral persons  belonging  to  the  Austrian 
frigate,  the  Caroline,  which,  on  its  re- 
ttuA  from  Cabton  and  China,  stopped  in 
Java,  where  the  cholera  morbus  broke 
out  among  the  ctew;  these  persons  had 
tf  Btlngnished  themselves  by  their  unre- 
mitting  care  and  attention  to  the  sick. 
HisMfl^esty  has  also  given  to  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fsirquhar,  Governor  of  the  Bri- 
tish settlement  of  Singapore,  the  «roes 
<lf  the  Austrian  Order  ci  Leopold,  and 
tb  Mr.  Montgomery,  Physician  to  tbe 
Harrison  of  inat  plaice,  a  diamond  ring, 
>^th  bis  Majesty's 


knowledgment  of  the  $enio  •  thy 
rendered  tbe  Caroline,  when  she  pat 
into  Sio|:apore|  with  the  cholera  mornqs 
on  board. 

New  South  ITaks.— In  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  6th  May,  Mr.  J.  Syrra 
presented  a  petition  from  tbe  Australian 
Company,  which  was  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  lands  In  New 
South  Wales,  praying  that  they  might 
be  incorporated. 

General  Gasc^vvb  said  that  Uiie  So- 
ciety came  within  the  rule  which  had 
been  applied  to  all  tbe  otheca. 

Mr.  HosvissoN  said  it  appeared  to 
him  that  tliere  was  great  difrerence  be- 
tween a  petition  and  a  subsei^nent  pro- 
ceeding tonnded  upon  it.  This  was  not 
a  trading  company,  but  was  founded  for 
^e  most  benevoknt  purposes— that  of 
cultivating  and  improving  the  CoUmy 
of  New  South  Wales.  However  tiic 
question  was,  should  not  their  incmpo- 
ration  proceed  from  the  Crown. 

Sir  IsA^c  CoFFiM  said  that  the  King 
in  Council  had  the  exclusive  right  S 
incorporation. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Committee* 

Sitrra  Leon«.— In  consequence  of  the 
disastrous  accounts  which  have  been 
received  of  tbe  defeat  of  our  troops  un- 
der Sir  C.  McCarthy,  orders  have  been 
issued  from  the  Horse  Guards  for  tbe 
officers  and  men  of  the  Royal  AfHcah 
Corps,  now  in  England,  to 'hold  tbent- 
selves  in  readiness  to  embark  for  the 
Gold  Coast  The  following  officers  df 
that  corps,  With  about  \So  men,  will 
embark  on  board  the  Thetis,  which 
ship  is  arrived  at  Spithead  :^L(e^ 
Colonel  Grant,  Captains  Dr^we,  Daw- 
son, and  Campbell;  Lleutenante  Cte- 
ment,  and  Certwripht;  Ensigns  God- 
win, Wblte,  Foss,  0*Hallorau,  Lisar, 
Uniacke,  and  Ring.  Seven  officers  M 
the  2d  West  India  Regiment  will  also 
embark  on  board  the  Thetis  for  thip 
same  destination,  viz.  Majors  Jolly  and 
Nicholls,  Captain  Winter,  Ensim  BaV 
tlewell,  Piqkenson,  Sutherland,  anfl 
Maq^erson. 

Government  has  also  issued  orders  for 
immediately  forwarding  130  tons  of 
proviskms  and  40  tons  of  ordnance 
itores. 

Greeiit.^lt  U  already  known  that 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  executive  body  in  Greece,  has  heap 
very  beneficial  to  the  Intere^t^  <^  that 
country.  They  are  indefatigable  i^ 
every  thing  that  mav  Icaid  to  a  triom- 
phant  conclusion  of  their  honourable 
irtnig^j  and  t^tve  dire<;tcd  mocli  of 
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ibek  fttteniioB  to  the  Ioaa recently  con- 
tracted ia  Eagland.  They  have  trans-* 
mitted  to  Messrs.  Orlando  and  Lv^ 
E10TTI89  deputies  of  the  Provincial 
GoTemment  of  Greece,  a  confirmatiou, 
tmd  extension  of  the  powers  already 
nested  in  them;  so  that  their  trans* 
actions  with  Messrs.  Loughnan,  Son, 
and  O'Brien,  cannot  he  alfected  by  the 
chani^  above  naentioned. 

fTest  /i»«iie«.— In  the  House  of  Com-* 
jnons  on  the  iOth  instant,  Mr.  Manning^ 
noved  the  second  reading  of  the  West 
India  Company  BilL  Mr.  Huskisson 
rose  to  set  the  hon.  mover  right  in  one 
point  There  might  be  strong  reasons 
for  incxNTporating  this  proposed  Com- 
pany ;.  but  as  it  was  one  or  those  cases 
to.  which  the  rule  he  had  recentlv  stated 
of  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  con- 
seat  of  the  Crown  to  the  charter  of  in- 
corporatiou  was  applicable,  without  at 
•11  prejudging  the  question  as  to  the 
ments  of  the  case,  he  must  express  hia 
<Ussent  to  any  further  proceeding  with 
the  Bill.  Messrs.  Eilice  and  P.  Gren- 
fell  supported  the  Bill,  whicli  was  opr 
poeed  by  Mr.  Sykes,  on  many  grounds, 
be  cousiciering  it  a  most  injudicious 


was  the  necessity  for  such  a  measure  ? 
If  the  owuer  of  property  hi  the  Colonies 
possessed  proper  securitieB,  what  was 
to  prevent  him  from  borrowing  now? 
God  knows,  there  was  no  want  of  capi- 
tal in  the  market  at  present,  it  was 
flowing  abundantly  upon  every  side. 
This  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  open  their 


ayes  as  to  the  real  intentions  wlih  which 
this  Company  was  framed.  He  feared 
their  object  wae  not  to  lend  money  for 
the  advantage  of  the  planter,  (because 
the  market  was  at  this  moment  open  to 
him,)  but  with  a  view  to  enlist  a  large 
proportion  of  the  community  in  support 
of  tne  present  Colonial  system.  Mr.  T. 
Wilson  strongly  supported  the  Bill, 
which  was  opposed  at  some  length  by 
Messrs.  W.  Williams  and  Whitmore. 
Messrs.  W.  Smith,  Huskisson,  F.  Bux- 
ton, Horton,  Evans,  also  opposed  the 
measure  at  considerable  lengtn,  but  the 
second  reading  was  ultimately  carried 
hy  a  majority  of  162  to  30. 

Sug(frs.-^-Oix  May  12,  Mr.  Whitmore 
rose,  in  pursuance  of  his  notice,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  draw-* 
backs  or  bounties  on  sugar.  He  in- 
tended to  move  for, the  appointment  of 
a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  tho^e 
bounties.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to 
remind  them,  that  there  was  in  exist- 
ence a  complete  monopoly  as  respected 
the  sugar  produced  in  the  West  Indian 
colonies.  He  must  also  call  to  their  re- 
collection, that  the  produce  of  those 
colonies  had  been,  for  some  years^ 
greater  than  the  consumption  of  this 
country,  but  this  surplus  was  constantly 
diminishing.  The  bouuties  allowed  were 
ZOs.  upon  sugars  of  the  v^lue  of  47/. per 
cwt.  aud  upwards,  and  27s,  upon  all  of 
a  lower  value.  He  described  the  effect 
o(  the  bounties  to  be  to  advance  the  price 
of  sugar  at  home,  and  diminish  it  to 
the  consumers  abroad.  He  desired  thai 
they  should  grant  them  a  committee  tQ 
inquire  into  ihe  merits  of  the  case.  He 
calculated,  taking  the  quantities  of  sugar 
consumed  in  England  in  1823  (3,130,000 
cwt.)  into  consideration,  and  all  other 
circumsances,  that  the  total  charge 
thrown  on  the  country  by  these  bouuties 
had  amounted  in  that  year  to  1,107,000/. 
When  other  bounties  were  given  up,  he 
had  yet  to  learn  what  was  the  justice  or 
the  policy  of  keeping  up  these,  at  least, 
in  the  shape  of  bounties.  But  when  it 
was  stated,  and  apparently  correctly 
stated,  that  the  West  Imiia  interest  was 
depressed^  he  had  no  objection  to  a  like 
sum  continuiijg  to  be  advanced  by  the 
country,  in  couuexion  with  West  Indian 
affairs,  if  directed  to  a  proper  < ihject.  He 
thought  it  right,  while  on  this  subject^ 
to  inquire  wheitier  the  distress  com- 
plained of  was  permanent  or  temporary 
10  its  character,  and  whether  it  would 
be  likely  to  pass  away  if  things  were 
left  to  themselves — whether  pauliatives 
were  pruper  to  meet  the  evil,  or  whe- 
ther tne  whole  question  ought  to  be 
considered.     He  was  afraid  the  evil 
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might  be  regarded  as,  pennaneDi  in 
itf  character,  and  in  sopport  of  this 
opinion  he  referred  to  Bryan  Edwards, 
to  reports  of  the  colonial  assem'blies  at 
different  periods  and  to  other  autho- 
rities. He  showed  that  the  planters  had 
generally  been  reprcsenteJ  as  being  in 
embarrassed  circumstances,  that  many 
estates  had  been  thrown  up>  and  that 
property  amounting  to  no  less  thaa 
22^663,766/.  had  been  lodged  in  the 
Provost's  office  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years .  Every  thing  proved thiat  the  dis- 
tress was  the  rule,  and  prosperity  the 
exception ;  such  being  the  case  in  any 
other  part  of  the  glol^  would  cause  the 
place  in  which  it  was  witbessed  to  be  de- 
populated. This  would  have  happened 
to  the  West  Indies  hut  for  the  8up]?lie4 
of  capital  furnished  from  time  to  time 
by  this  country.  It  was  desirable  to 
look  at  the  canse  which  made  distress 
the  rule,  and  prosperity  the  exception. 
These  were  ^collaterally  the  absence  of 
the  proprietors,  the  mortgages  on  estates, 
the  consignments  nia'de  to  mortgagees, 
and  the  system  of  placing  the  manage- 
ment of  West  India  estates  in  the  hands 
of  overseers  ;  but  that  which  he  viewed 
as  more  than  all  the  rest  the  cause  of  the 
evil  was  the  present  system  of  slave  la- 
in the  West  Indies.  He  proceeded  to 
argue  that  it  was  proted  bv  experience 
that  slave  labour  was  of  all  deseriptbns 
of  labour  the  most  costly*  Before  going 
into  this  subject,  be  would  show  that 
compulsory  labour  in  this  country  was 
the  least  productive.  In  proof  of  this, 
he  appealed  to  gentlemen  connected  with 
agriculture,  as  to  the  comparison  to  be 
made  between  the  quantity  of  work  done 
by  the  Job  and  by  the  day,  and  also  be- 
tween the  quantity  performed  in  a  given 
time  by  men  labouring  for  themselves 
and  by  others  employed  by  the  parisl^ 
overseers.  Another  instance  which  bad 
been  alluded  to  in  that  house  before^ 
was,  in  his  mind,  conclusive.  The  hon. 
Jostah  Steely  a  West  India  provrietor, 
finding  his  aflWrs  embarrassed,  went 
over  to  Barbadoes  to  superintend  his 
estates  himself.  Hb  estiies  condsted 
of  1,060  acres,  on  which  there  were  288 
slaves.  The  deaths  in  the  precedlDg 
year  had  been  fifty-seven,  the  birthkbut 
fifteen.  He  changed  the  sj^stem  of  ma- 
nagement ;  had  the  negroes  who  offended 
tried  by  negroes,  and  in  various  respects 
improved  their  condition.  The  result 
was  most  gratifymg  in  all  respects.    It 


was  found  within  a  given  period  that  the 
births  were  Ibrty-one.  and. the  deaths 
but  forty-one,  of  which  ten  were  super- 
annuated, and  the  annual  pro^duce  of  the 
estate  was  more  than  trebled.  That  free 
labour  was  more  beneficial  than  s&tery 
he  proceeded  to  show  from  reference  to 
the  flourishing  state  of  Sierra  Leoii«. 
There  the  progress  of  commerce  and  of 
civiUzaiion  was  such  as  had  scaroetf 
been  paralleled  in  any  part  of  the  wwld, 
and  at  the  same  time  iatemaH  wdrk's 
were  going  on,  churches  and  pobllc  • 
buHdings  were  rapid^jrrising,  and  a  pro- 
fitable trade  was  carried  on  in  the  inte-  - 
riorof  Afi-ica.  The  natives  came  down 
even  iFrom  the  iNlger,  bringing  in  gdid 
and  ebony,  and  other  productiotts,  to 
exchange  for  the  manumctures  of'  Eu- 
rope. What  he  could  wish  for  with  re- 
spect to  the  bounties  to  which  be  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  was; 
that  the  sums  now  expended  on  them 
should  be  applied  to  the  emancipation  of 
slaves.  He  could  recommend  that  the 
slaves  should  have  one  day  granted  to 
them  in  each  week,  to  labour  for  them- 
selves, in  order  to  nuse  a  fund  for  their 
emancipation.  The  honourable  gchtle- 
man  concluded  by  moving — "  I^r  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  hoi-" 
quire  into  the  operation  of  the  bbuntfes 
paid  on  the  exportation  of  sugar.** 
Mk.  HuRKitsoN  said,  that  so  large  a 

Eortion  of  the  able  dissertation  of  bis" 
onourable  friend  who  had  just  sa^ 
down  had  been  addressed  to  the  qoes* 
tion  of  Slavery,  and  so  small  a  portion 
of  it  to  the  veiy  narrow  question  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  (Hear,  hear!) 
namely,  the  Dirawbacks  on  the  Bxj^ofr* 
tation  of  Sugar,  that  he  thmight  the 
House  would  agree  with  him,  it  wotttd 
have  been  much  more  properly  addres- 
sed to  the  House,  when  the' g^t  ques-' 
tion  was  under  their  obiiisideratioh.'' 
His  Honourable  Friend  liiui  stated  at 
large  his  abstract  views,  founded  upon' 
moral  contsiderations;  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  compulsory  labour  m^d  free 
labour.  I n  the  general  i>riiieiple  it  Was 
impossible  not  to  arrec ;  btit  for  the  rea- 
sons he  had  stated,  and- in  which  ^e 
House  seemed  to  coneorj  he  mnsi  re- 
peat that  this  is  not  the  pimper  tlifie  nor^ 
the  proper  mode  for  snch  discussions.* 
Mr.  WHrrwoBK  replied,  when  the 
question  was  put  and  negatived  with-' 
out  a  division. 
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MR.  BUCKtNQHAM'S  PETITION  AUAINST  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OP 
THE  EAST  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

Tq  th^Honwrable  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  frelandy 
in  Parliament  atsembled,  the  humble  Petition  of  James  Silk  nuckingham 

SuOWETUy 

1.  That  your  Petitioser  left  Englanil 
in  ^K  Tfar  1813,  for  the  Mcditerraneaii, 
and  that  after  mnaiuini?  ashort  period  at 
serend  of  the  portii  in  that  sea,  be  went 
frma-Egyptto  l]idi»»  in  the  prosecution 
of  comBiercisd  riews  between  those  coun- 
tries. 

2.  That  your  Petitioner,  findingemploy* 
BKut  of  a  beneficial  nature  in  Bombav, 
rbnlUined  Jdierc  for  some  time,  peaceably 


merchants  residing  there  to  be  compe- 
tent to  die  task,  undertook  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Newspaper,  to  be  printed  in 
the  English  hmguage,  and  published  in 
that  city ;  which  paper,  under  the  title  of 
**  The  Calcutta  Journal,"  he  continued 
to  conduct  from  the  Ist  of  October  1818 
to  the  i5th  of  February  1823,  so  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  tlie  civil  and  military 

,„     .  ,^ ^      officers  of  the  IndiMi  Gorernment,  except 

foUovrag  his  pursuits,  when  he  was  ford-  the  few  who  denounced  all  pabiic  dis- 
l^  sent  away  from  that  Island  by  order  cussion  of  affbirs  in  which  tbey  thcmf ehTS 
of  the  then  existfaig  Governor,  the  hitc  were  actors,  and  so  much  to  Uie  approba- 
Slr  Evan  Nepean,  Banmet,  on  the  plra     tion  of  the  British  community  o(  India  at 

of  Ms  not  hanvg  the  License  of  the  East     ' ^"^-" 

India  Company  to  visit  their  territories. 

3v  That  BO  omercanse  was  ever  vsinied 
for  this  banishment ;  .and  tluU  your  Peti- 


C'That  your  Petitiouer  being  thus  driven , 
wiibtut  even  alleged  Uame,  from  his  ac* 
knoprledged  laudable  pursuits  in  India, 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Egypt,  from 
whence  ne  came,  at  the  sacnnce  of  hlii 
welkfonnded  prospects,  an(jl  at  a  consl- 
derabld, expense,  as  well  as  great  loss  of 
tine. 

5,  Tb^Lt., 'being  desirous,  however,  of 
agi^n  retuTidng  to  India,  your  Petitiouer 
took  the  necessary  steps  for  procuring  the 
Lk^enteof  tlie  Eastlnoia  Company,  which 
was  obtained  for  him  in  Euglniid,  and 
setft  out  to  Bomliay,  where  your  Peti- 
timt^  went  again  In  18t6:  and,  under  the 
iOWHenatc  and  protectkm  of  the  Go- 
verttAftit  tl«9«,  continued  to  be  engaged 
in  oomaeroe  and  narigation  from  that 
port  iroHl  die  year  181& 

6w  ThKt  your  Petitioner,  in  the  course  of 
these  his  conunerdal  voyages,  went  from 
Bombay  to  Ikingstl,  where  he  at  length 
reskned  the  situation  he  then  held,  ns 
Coinpiander  of  a  ship  in  the  Indian  Seas : 
the'mMs^l  then  under  his  charge  being 
oidered  to  proceed  on  a  Slave  expedition 
to  the  coast  of  AftKa,  in  which  he  would^ 
not  engagje,  as  he  held  It  to  be  equally 
rMoflnant  to  law  and  to  hunumity. 

7.  That  your  Petitioner,  finding  himself 
In  Calcutta,  without  immediate  employ- 
ment, and  bdng  deemed  by  many  English 


large,  that  it  was  patrouized  and  support- 
ed l»v  all  classes  ot  English  readers. 

8.  lliatiu  addition  to  the  reputation  thus 
honourably  eigoyed  by  your  Petitioner, 
the  value  of  his  property  was  greatly  aug- . 
mented ;  his  Jounial,  from  the  cxtcn.<qve 
and  steady  circulation  it  curomanded 
throughout  tlic  fir;$t  cirdes  in  that  couu- 
tiy.  yieldiuc  him  a  clear  profit  of  8,000/. 
and  upwards  per  annum,  imring  had  siuce 
its  first  purchase,  an  expenditure  on  the 
augmentation  of  its  stock  and  materials 
of  more  than  20,000/.  sterling,  and  being 
worth,  in  January  1823,  at  a  fair  and  Just 
estimate,  the  sum  of  40,000/.  sterling,  at 
which  rate^  shares  equal  to  one  fourth  of 
the  whole  were  actually  sold,  to  persons 
residing  in  Calcutta,  and  well  aomiaiuted 
with  the  character  and  value  of  tlie  pub- 
lication. 

9.  lliat  throughout  the  interval  induded 
between  the  periods  named,  1018  and 
1823,  your  Petitioner  abK)  n*ccived  the 
countenance  of  the  Supreme  Government 
of  Bengal,  who  repeatedly  acknowledged 
the  lawfulness  of  his  residence  in  that 
oonntiy,  though  holding  onlv  the  license 
of  a  Free  Manner,  under  wnkh  many. of 
the  first  merchants  continue  to  reside  in* 
ludia,  as  well  as  the  lawfulness  of  his 
pursmts,  in  conducting  a  Public.  Journal 
under  the  powers  of  such  license;  and 
evwB  ootered  into  a  contract  with  him,  iu 
his  capadty  of  Editor  and  Publislier,  for  the 
payment  on  his  part  of  about  4,000/.  stcr- 
Dng  per  annum,  to  defray  tlie  postage  of  his 
Jourua^^  especially,  throughout  all  the 
territories  subject  to  British  rule;  no 
other  Newspaper  in  India  being  able  to 
offer  such  terms,  or  to  yield  one  fourth  of 
the  same  amount  of  revenue  to  the  Post-' 
ofiice  in  that  country. 

1 0.  'Iliat,  during  the  whole  of  this  oeriod,* 
no  censorship  on  the  press  existed  m  Ben- 
gal, this  restraint  having  been  abolished 
by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  as  odious  and 
illegal,  before  your  Petitioner's  arrival  In 
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the  coQuiry,  when  other  restrictiims  inhere 
substituted  hy  him  in  Us  8tead« 

11.  That  soon  after  this,  his  Lordship 
made  a  public  declaration  of  his  having 
removed  all  restrictions  from  the  press  in 
India,  on  the  occasion  of  his  accepting  an 
Address  from  the  British  inliabitants  of 
Madras,  which  contained  the  highest  praise 
of  his  Lordship's  policy  on  that  account : 
and  that  ih  his  replv  thereto  he  not  only 
admitted  tlie  &ct,  but  gave  in  detail  his 
reasons  ior  granting  this  freedom  of  dis* 
cussioA )  adding  his  firm  conviction  that 
the  Liberty,  of  the  Press  must  always  be 
a  Messing  under  a  good  goTernioentj  and 
aUowinc.  its  applicability  to  the  existing 
state  of  India^  as  having  nothing  te.fear 
from  it«  exercise. 

13.  lliat  accordinriy^  the  Indian  presa 
wasgenerallyconsidc^f^in  that  country  to 
be  subject  only  to  the  due  restraint  of  the 
laws  of  England,  and  the  Trial  by  Jury; 
whidi  opinion  was  strengdienedaud  con* 
&7ned  oy  the  fact  of  the  Indian  Govern « 
ment  instituting  proceedings  atlaw  against 
^ke  publishers  or  supposed  libellous  writ- 
ings, thus  ([fving  them  ^e  fuH  benefit  of 
that  protection  which  a  legal  trial  ensures. 

13.  lliat  your  Petitioner,  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  his  labours  as  £ditor  of 
the  Calcutta  Journal,  tiiough  prosecuted 
by  infbrmation  and  indictment,  was  ne« 
ver  once  convicted  of  publishing  any 
libellous  matter  against  the  Oovemmeul 
or  agafaist  private  tndividoalii  nor  of  di«« 
■emmating  or  entertaining  sentimenta 
hostile  to  the  safety  and  welfisupo  of  the 
country)  and  thai  up  to  the  period  of  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings  leaving  India,  he 
had  not  beendeemed  by  that  nobleman  to 
have  ibrMted  his  claim  to  the  protection 
of  the  IndhmGovernaient ;  as  his  IxmUbip 
left  your  Petitioner  in  the  full  possession 
6f  Ins  property,'  and  unmoleeted  in  his 
wrsubB,  when  he  resigned  the  office  of 
Qovemor  General  in  the  beginning  of  the 
yearl^es. 

14.  lliat  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  waa 
temporarily  succeeded  in  his  govemmeM 
by  the  Hon.  John  Adam,  then  Senior 
Membcvof  Council ii» Bengal,  until  a  new^ 
Governor  General  should  arrive  tmm 
Knglaad  t  and  tha*one  of  tiie  first  acta 
of  Mr.  Adam's  temporary  acfaBioistration 
was  the  revival,  without  anynewcanee^ 
of  a  Criminal  Information,  which  haa 
been  filed  agaiiist  your  Peimoner  a  year 
before^  but  which  was  considered  so  un- 
warrantable by  the  Judge  then  sitting  on 
the  bench,  Sir  Francis  Macoai^iten,  Knt, 
that  on  lu  being  first  moved,  he  declared 
Hie  iriiole  proceeding  to  be  cruel,  oppres- 
sive, and  illegal ;  and  on  iu  being  terind, 
revised  to  try  it. 

15.  lliat  besides  this  proceeding  pending 
oitr  the  head  of  your  Petitioner,  he  was 
also  a  saitor  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jut* 
tice  in  India  as  plaintiff  in  a  dvil  action 
for  damms  aaamst  certain  persons  who 
had  pulriashed  Mbek  on  hlff  (^aracierf  «iid 


who  have  been  subeeqnently  found  gidHy, 
and  condemned  to  pay  the  dauinages 
awarded  by  the  Court. 

16.  lliat  at  this  period,  when  hie  con- 
tinued stay  in  India  was  of  such  impoft- 
ance  to  the  management  of  his  affahnsr* 
when  he  stood  before  a  Court  of  Law  as 
Plaintiff  in  one  action,  and  as  Defendant 
in  another,— after  Mr.  Adam,  tbe  acthig 
Governor  General,  had  himielf  had  re- 
course to  that  Court  as  the  proper  CHbu- 
nal  fbr  all  legal  oflfbncesr-foor  Petitioner 
was  most  criicUy  and  ui^uttlv  aho*  oat 
from  aU  hope  of  that  urotecnon  wUch 
is  considered  the  birtn-right  of  erery 
Englishman— the  Trial  by  Jury;  beiag 
summarily  punished  trithout  convfttioa, 
and  befbi-e  either  of  these  triala  #ere  ai 
an  end,  by  a  decree  of  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral auoulling  his  License  to  mnain  in 
India,  and  ordering  him  to  quit  the  ooun< 
try  within  the  short  space  of  two  movtha 
from  the  date  of  the  onler,  on  pain  of 
being  seized,  if  found  therein  after  that 
period,  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  on  board 
the  first  shin  that  might  be  ready  to  con- 
vey Him  to  England. 

17.  That  tlie  only  cajMC  alleged  ibr  thb 
banishment  of  your  Petitioner  from  the 
country,  was  his  having  published  hi  his 
Journal  some  remarks  on  the  nature  of  an 
official  appointment,  by  which  the  Reve- 
rend Doctor  Bryce,  the  head  of  the  Pres* 
byterian  church  in  India,  had  been  con- 
stituted clerk  of  a  committee  for  supplying 
all  the  Government  offices  in  Ben|^  with 
stationery,  at  the  same  time  that  he  had 
more  than  enough  to  engage  all  his  at- 
tention, in  several  other  pursuits,  hesidei 
tlie  duties  of  his  holy  calling;  such  ah 
employment  being  cbntratr  to  the  osaite* 
of  the  Scotch  ministry,  which  forbid  its 
members  to  engage  in  secular  and  shhor* 
diuate  affairs ;  contrary  to  the  rfgnlationf 
of  the  East  India  Company,  which  enknn 
that  such  offices  should  be£Ued  by  tM3r 
covenanted  servants  only;  and  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  public,  as  its  labmua 
could  not  be  adequately  performed  without 
a  neglect  of  other  and  higher  duties. 

18.  That  your  Petitioner.  &•  hr  from 
deserving  panishment  for  this  act»  ought 
rather,  as  he  humbly  coueelvas,  to  hare 
been  encooaged:  aa  aubscunentevenu 
have  showa  that  his  ofafeetious  to  the  unioa 
of  these  conflicting  duties  were  feuoded 
in  justice  aOd  in  truth;  the  East  India, 
Company,  on  hearing  of  the  apoointmem 
in  question,  having  seut  out  orders  to  aa« 
nul  it,  and  to  remove  the  Reverend  Doctor 
BiTce  from  his  oflke  as  cleric  to  the  com- 
mittee of  stationery;  and  the  matter  har^ 
lug  been  more  j«cently  hrouaht  befiftre  the 
Preslqrtery  of  Edinbwgh,  in  which  the 
Reverend  Doctor'^  conduct  in  aoceptbig 
such  an  office  haibeen  severely ceooiredi 
it  beiUg  adauttcd  ^at  such  dutiet  were 
unaaitad  to  Ms  holy  oaUiag,  and  that  he 
hid  been  coavelM  00  thiaaoooptt  to  it^ 
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fitHabli  Hiem  htnn  order  from  tiMComt 
of  Dhvctors  of  nie  Bast  India  Company. 

19.  That  in  consei^iieiice  of  the  sudden 
aod  arbitrary  trauspprtatioo,  from  his 
nieinki  his  coQne&ions,  and  his  lawful 
porsima  iu  India,  to  which,  without  trial; 
your  Prtktoner  was  condanned  for  this 
ezpressioa  of  an  honest  opinion,  since 
prored  to  be  wdl-founded  and  correct, 
be  has  been  most  undeservedly  sub|ected 
to  the  utter  destruction  of  aU  his  well- 
founded  hopes  of  honestly-acquired  aflu«- 
encc,  and  cut  off  from  a  property  whicli« 
under  his  superintendence,  yitflded  him  a 
profit  of  8,000/.  sterling,  and  upwards,  per 
annum,  just  before  the  period  of  his  ba- 
nishment :  but  which,  by  hb  removal  from 
the  oouutryy  and  the  unavoidable  delega- 
tion of  the  management  of  his  affoirs  to 
other  hands.  Has  since  follen  into  ruin  and 
^sarder,  and  may  be  totally  annihilated 
before  he  can  return  toludia  to  retrieve  it. 

20.  That  had  your  Petitioner  been  sub- 
jected to  tl^s  heavy  punishment  after  a 
trial  and  couviction  of  some  offence  deserv- 
ing sudli  a  Tisitation,  he  could  only  have 
hmented  the  evil,  and  would  not  have  pre- 
sumed to  complam ;  but  that  this  ruinous 
and  aHoffether  unmerited  punishment  has 
been  inflicted  on  htm,  withodt  his  bein^ 
even  accused  of  any  breach  of  the  laws  of 
his  country,  without  ha\']ng  violated  any 
Role  or  Regulation  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, witnout  having  committed  any  act 
wMcn  the  Legislature  of  England  has  pro- 
nonnoed  to  be  unlawful,  or  to  which  a 
Brif£&  <3crart  of  Justice  would  award  the 
t  petJaltf  whatever. 
•^at  on  TDur  Petitioner's  arrival  in 

KMuu,  be  addressed  a  letter,  dated  on 
the  39  of  September  last,  tb  the  Court  of 
Dtrettors  or  the  Honourable  East  India 
Coimjaiy,  reciting  the  injury  done  to  him 
hf  TOlt  teroporaij  Gorernor  General  in 
Bmjd:  snd  applying  to  them  for  a  license 
toiv^ni'tri  tne  Superintendence  and  ma- 
iiai|flueiit  of  his  amdrs  in  that  country, 
wBQlW a Trtter  in  reply,  bearing  date 
ttafefforctf  the  same  month,  they  refused 
tombt: 

a.  That  yowr  Petitioner  then  addressed 
the  Pteaident  and  Members  of  the  Board 
ot-C/m^rU  for  the  i\ffiiirs  of  India,  in  a 
letlei;daird  4>o  ihe  20ch  of  {September  last, 


BoBif  wnud  exercise  the  poorer  vested  i 
them  br  Ad  of  Parliament,  to  grant  a  H- 
ceatem  residence  in  Bengal,  which  the 
Bast  Uia  Company  had  refused ;  but 
that  Hda  request,  for  reasons  not  declar- 
ed, aod  ftb  your  Petitioner  still  u^nown^ 
waa,  !tfi  titeir  oAcial  reply,  dated  on  the 
STtkoff  die  same  month,  also  injected. 

sat  Tbfel  your  Petitioner  then  instituted 
pnieeadiogB  at  law  against  Mr.  John  Adam^ 
la^  Qovtmot  GeneraL  pro  tempore.  In 
India)  haiiitt,  before  he  left  that  coun- 
tiy,  ^tren  ctxtikk  bonds  required  h^ 
mCoiattv  |^€SiefQt64  btfor^hecDORl 


4lMaln  the  nedaataiy  doetmenta  and  eH^ 
deuce  for  proceeding;  but  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  your  Petitioner's 
solicitor  in  India,  the  inaction  of  his  Qoun«- 
sel,  and  the  terror  spread  through  aU 
ranks  by  the  late  proceedings  or  the 
Indian  Government  causing  every  man  to 
dread  even  the  appearance  of  oppositloii 
to  their  wishes,  as  well  as  the  pVolonged 
stay  of  the  said  late  temporary  Oo^mor 
General,  Mr.  Adam,  in  India,  your  Peti^ 
tioner  has  been  unable  to  proceed  a  single 
step  in  this  ailhir  beyond  the  retaining 
counsel,  and  incurring  certain  espenses 
attendant  on  the  preliminary  proceedings; 
and  that  being  now  without  nopo  of  1ml 
redress,  he  has  been  compelled  to  aban<km 
all  attempts  to  obtain  it  through  the  or- 
dinary channels. 

24.  That  when  your  Petitioner  w^  thus 
driven  A-om  Calcutta,  he  placed  the  pro- 
perty of  his  Journal  undejr  ue  dbarge  of  ap 
Indo-British  Editor,  who,  being  bom  in 
the  country,  of  an  English  father,  and 
Indian  mother,  could  not  be  banished 
without  trial,  as  it  is  assiuned  by  those  in 

g)wer  there,  that  every  person  of  purely 
nglish  birth  may  be. 

25.  That  shortly  after  this, however, and 
as  your  Petitioner  sincerdy  belieraa,  with 
a  view  to  destroy  entirely  all  freedom  ot 
inquiry  into  public  afilurs  in  India,  the  said 
late  teoApoiary  Governor  General,  Mc. 
Adam,  caused  a  Regulatioo  to  be  draws 
up,  sul^ting  the  Indian  Press,  whether 
in  the  hands  of  British  or  Native  Editor*, 
to  a  Uoeuse,  to  be  granted  or  withheld 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor,  for  the 
time  beinff ;  and  even  when  granted,  ren- 
dering it  liable  to  be  withdrawn  whenever 
he  should  tiiink  fit:  thus  annihilating  at 
once  that  freedom  of  discussion  which  the 
people  of  India  had  then  for  aeveral  years 
enioyed,  without  a  tHagHe  public  em  re- 
sulting from  its  exercise,  as  your  Uommr- 
able  House  upon  inqiury  will  duly  find : 
and  removing  the  on^  means  of  express- 
ing the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  the 
coaunooity  throughout  an  empire,  our 
strongest  hold  on  which  has  atways  been 
considered  to  be  that  «  Public  Opinion  *' 
which,  as  your  Honourable  House  will 
not  fail  to  perceive,  this  act  thua  tram|ded 
on  and  destroyed. 

26.  That  remonstranioes  «gaias«  the 
passing  this  Regulation  were  presented  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  In  Bengal, 
on  behalf  of  the  British  inhabitants  «»f 
Calcutta,  as  well  as  of  the  Natives ;  but 
without  effect :  as  it  was  declared  by  Sir 
Francis  Macnaghten,  the  acthig  Chief 
Justice,  who  on  that  occasion  sat  alone  on 
the  bench— the  two  other  Judges  being  at 
that  period  absent  from  Bengal,  a«kd  he, 
the  said  Sir  F.  Macnaghten,  forming  tn 
himaelf  Ae  whole  of  the  Judicial  power  of, 
the  Court— that  a  Regulation  whidi  pUu^d 
every  press  in  India  at  the  naercy  of  its 
QoYtnnneiiti  to  twoiitQ  ot  doictoyi  m 
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.  they  might  think  best,  wu  not  rqnigipant 
to  tbe  laws  of  England. 

27.  That  after  this  extraordinary  ded- 
siott,  which  thus  save  encouragement  to 
further  acts  of  unlawful  restraint  on  the 
freedom  of  publication,  another  Regula- 
tion was  passed,  not  only  to  prohibit  the 
issue  of  any  writings  which  the  Indian 
Government  might  wish  to  suppress,  but 
empowering  the  acting  Governor  General, 
dufing  his  temporary  administration,  and 
those  who  might  succeed  him,  to  prevent 
British  subjects,  as  well  as  the  Natives  of 
India,  from  selling,  circulating,  delivering 
out,  lending  for  perusal,  or  distributing  in 
any  manner  any  printed  boolc  or  paper  of 
any  description  which  the  Governor,  for 
the  tinie  ueing,  mi^ht  think  fit  to  de- 
nounce (whether  pnnted  in  Calcutta  or 
elsewhere)  on  pain  of  a  heavy  fine  in 
money  for  every  such  issue,  and  in  default 
of  payment,  an  imprisonment  in  the  com- 
mon jail  of  the  country. 

28.  Tliat  this  severe  and  summary  pu- 
nishment is  not  Intended  to  be  reserved 
for  convicted  libellers,  but  is  to  be  award  - 
ed  against  men  innocent  of  any  legal  crime, 
on  a  proof  of  the  mere  fact  of  lending 
or  distributing  any  book  which  the  Gover- 
nor General,  for  tne  time  being,  may  dis- 
lilce,  made  before  a  Magistrate,  holding 
his  pkkce  at  the  pleasure  of  the  oflfendea 
party,  and  paid  by  the  Government  itself : 
and  all  this  without  any  form  of  trial,  oi* 
other  legal  protection  for  the  unhappy 
individuals  who  may  be  selected  as  tne 
victims  of  this  extraordinary  power. 

29.  That  your  Petitioner  humbly  con- 
ceives it  to  m;  impossible  that  such  a  law 
as  tliis  should  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature  in  Enghmd;  though  in  the 
mean  time  he  laments  to  say  that  the  Bri- 
tish and  Native  Inhabitants  of.  India  are 
now  subject  to  its  operation,  and  must 
unfortunately  remain  so,  unless  and  until 
some  adequate  remedy  is  applied  by  tte 
wisdom  of  your  Honourable  House. 

30.  That  your  Petitioner  will  not  enu- 
merate all  the  abuses  of  power  which  have 
taken  place  in  India  since  the  passing  of 
tliis  law,  and  under  favour  of  its  protec- 
tion :  but  that  there  are  some  of  them 
whioi  are  so  injurious  toliis  own  interests, 
and  so  fotal  to  the  well-being  of  the  in- 
habitants of  India  generally,  tmrt  he  hopes 
for  the  Indulgence  of  your  Honourable 
House  while  he  details  them. 

31 .  That  in  consequence  of  the  dread  and 
apprehension  created  among  all  ranks  of 
society  by  the  determination  of  the  Indian 
•Government  to  oppose  all  inquiry  into 
public  affairs,  and  the  repeated  instances 
4)f  favour  being  extended  to  mtn  who 
were  avowed  enemies  of  free  discussion, 
and  of  displeasure  shown  to  those  who 
were  friendly  to  the  enjoyment  of  this 
privilege,  the  value  of  the  Calcutta  Jour- 
nal progressively  decreased ;  many  of  its 
former  contributors  declining  to  ran  the  - 
hazard  of  bringing  ruin  on  its  conductor, 


andmanyof  its  subacriben  bdogdetcrral, 
by  fear  of  offendbg  the  Goverament,  fron 
continuing  to  purchase  the  Paper  ai 
before. 

32.  Tliat  with  a  view  to  remedy  tlua  eri. 
to  a  certahi  extent,  another  •additloBal 
source  of  benefit  to  the  Indian  Pnlitfc,  In 
promoting  the  spread  of  useful  infotiaa- 
tk)n  among  them,  was  attempted  to  he 
opened,  and  that  success  woiud  have  at- 
tended this  attempt,  but  for  the  declared 
oppositionof  the  Government,  whScbagain 
put  a  stop  to  all  hope  from  that  quarter. 

33.  That  during  vour  PetiUooer's  resi- 
dence in  India,  be  had,  with  much  labour 
and  at  considerable  expense,  formed  a 
valuable  Library,  containing  books  of  a 
higher  character  and  greater  co6t  thn 
those  usually  existing  in  other  colle^Ms 
in  India ;  and  that  as  he  indulged  a  ho^ 
of  being  permitted  to  return  again  to  hu 

■  proper^  and  pursuits,  he  had  left  this  Li- 
brary behind  him  untouched ;  but  had  coa- 
sented,  in  tlie  event  of  its  appearing  practi- 
rablc  to  his  successor,  that  still  nirther 
sums  of  money  fh>m  his  own  funds  should 
be  expended  on  it,  and  that  it  sbouhl  be* 
opened  as  a  Circulating  Library  on  socfa 
easy  terms  as  should  make  it  .a  great 
accommodation  to  the  Indian  nnbiic,  and 
at  the  same  time  afibrd  some  tiopc  of  ^• 
timate  compensation  for  the  recent  losses 
sustained  by  its  Proprietor. 

34.  That  themere  announcement  of  this 
intention  in  the  pages  of  the  Calcutta 
Journal,  was  so  offensive  to  the  Indian 
Government,  who  seemed  determined  to 
suppress  every  hope  which  your  Petitioner 
or  his  friends  might  indulge,  thnt  an  efl- 
cial  tetter  from  the  Chief  Secretary  (dated 
on  the  18th  of  July  1823)  eaumerated  thia 
announcement  among  one  of  the  articles 
which ,  had  excited  the  new  Governor 
General's  (Lord  Amhei'st's)  dlspleasore, 
and  that  accordingly  the  advertiiement 
respecting  this  Libi-ary  was  taken  out  of 
the  Paper,  and  never  afterwards  nermit- 
ted  to  be  inserted ;  to  that  the  additional 
sums  expended  on  it  were  all  lost,  and 
great  prejudice  created  generally  against 
yonrPetitMNier'safilurs.  man  this  Indica- 
tion of  continued  hostilitv  to  every  thiag 
that  might  contribute  to  theh*  progreadn^ 
improvement. 

35.  That  in  the  letter. which  led  to  the 
immediate  suppression  oi  the  advertise- 
ment  above  merred  to,  a  demand  was 
made  by  the  Chief  Secretary,  of  tlie  names 
of  all  die  British-bom  subjects  employed 
at  the  office  of  the  Calcutta  Journal ;  and 
that  soon  after  these  were  furnished,  one 
of  them,  Mr.  Atnot,  the  most  valuable  in- 
dividual left  in  charxe  of  j^our  Petitioner's 
property,  was  forcibly  seized,  and  impri- 
soned in  a  military  fortress,  with  thedesi|rn 
of  keeping  him  in  close  confinement  until 
some  ship  should  be  ready  to  sail  for  Eng- 
land, when  it  was  intended  to  put  him  on 
board,  and  banish  bim  fhmi  the  country, 
to  the  great  8aff(?ring  and  unmerited  de- 
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gndatloil  6i  this  gentieman  himself,  as 
well  as  to  the  great  injury  of  vour  Feti- 
donePs  affairs,  as  this  indindual  was 
kDpwa  to  be  the  most  useful  assistan't  at- 
tached to  your  Petitioner's  establisliment, 
and  one  on  whom  the  good  management 
o^hs  business*department  almost  entirely 
depended. 

.  36.  That  by  a  in^rit  of  habeas  corpus,  Mr. 
Amot  was  bitmght  up  before  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  whom  two  were 
then  present,  and  after  solemn  argument 
at  the  bar  and  on  the  beuch,  be  was  de- 
clared to  have  been  illegally  imprisoned, 
and  was  accordingly  tiet  at  liberty  by  order 
of  the  presiding  Judge  i  but  that  after  this, 
liowerer,  when  he,  tne  said  Mr.  Arnot, 
your  Petitioner's  most  valuable  agent»had, 
t6  his  great  ipjury,  retired  from  all  con- 
nexion wtth  the  Calcutta  Journal,  had 
quitted  the  British  territories,  and  was 
lesiding  peaceably  in  the  French  settle- 
ment of 'Chandemagore,  he  was  again 
forcibly  sdzed  by  a  military  officer,  under 
a  second  warrant  signed  by  Lord  Amherst, 
dragged  frdhi  the  presence  of  the  French 
Governor,  in  violation  of  the  national  faith 
and  protectioii,  and  placed  as  a  prisoner 
on  board  a  ship  in  t\\e  river  Uoothly.  not 
bound  direct  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
aa  ^  1^  in  such  cases  had  ordained, 
but  going  first  to  the  notoriously  unhealthy 
port  of  Kencoolen.  where  he  would  have 
to  remain  on  board  a  close  prisoner  during 
her  stay  there ;  and,  shouk)  he  happily  sur- 
vive this  cruel  treatmeitt  and  close  im- 
prisonment in  a  peculiarly  unhealthy  cU- 
nate>  and  under  the  noost  aggrav^ed 
ckieumstanees,  he  would  be  many  months 
performing  this  curc&itous  voyage  to  his 
■ative  country ;  being  oblisedalso,  from 
beii^  ftirced  against  hk  wDl  to  go  in  this 
partieular  ship,  to  pay  whatever  sum  the 
aommander  nii^ht  ask  for  any  accommo- 
4atiou  tiiat  his  health  might  require,  as' 
the  Oovemmeut  would  not  allow  of  his 
reoMmng  into  mother  vessel^  and,  al- 
though Jtom  the  generous  spirit  of  Bri- 
tish seamen  sympathijong  with  this  op- 
pressed and  injured  indimual,  a  passage 
nee  of  cost  'was  offered  him  by  the  com- 
maaders  of  three  or  four  ships,  gomg 
direct  from  Calcutta  to  Loudon,  tne  names 
ctf  whidi  your  Petitioner  is  ready  to  fur- 
■iih  if  required,  ne  was  not  permitted  to 
accept  the  proffered  icindness  of  either, 
but  kevC  a  prisoner  on  board  the  ship  in 
which  ne  was  first  lodged,  to  go  to  and 
remain  for  many  weeits  in  c«nfiuement 
ait  the  sickly  station  of  Bencoolen,  the 
^ace  'of  exile  for  convicted  felons  from 
India.  Under  all  which  circumstances  it 
b  horobly  suggested  to  yom*  Honourable 
HdUB^  whether  there  mi^t  not  be  con- 
sidered to  exist  strong  groimds  for  in- 
qltairy,  as.  to  the  possibility  of  some  con- 
spiragr  to  previbBt  this  unhappy  indivi- 
dual freni^ver  reaching  KuglaQd  to  tell 
his  stonr^  or  to  lay  the  statement  of  his 
case  berc  re  the  tribimals  of  the  land. 
Oriental  HtrmldfVoU  2. 


ST.  Hiat  the  ohly  gro^d  alleged  as  the 
cause  of  this  extreme  severity  of  punisn- 
ment,  so  unparalleled  as  to  be  deemed  ex- 
cessive if  applied  even  to  a  convicted  crl-  ' 
miual,  was  the  publication  in  the  Calcutta 
Journal  of  an  editorial  Mu^ip*aph  inciden- 
tally alluding  to  your  Petitioner's  recent 
banishment  from  India,  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  a  subject  then  under  dis- 
cussion :  the  Editor  at  the  same  time  pro- 
fessing the  greatest  respect  for  the  con- 
stituted autliorities  by  whom  this  act  had 
been  ordered,  and  not  presuming  even  to 
call  its  legality  or  propriety  in  question. 
That  no  eiddence  existed  of  the 'paragraph 
being-written  by  the  saidMr.Arnot;  and 
that  no  inquU-ies  were  even  made  as  to 
the  real  autUor  of  it.  lliat  the  only  re- 
sponsible Editor  of  the  Journal  in  which 
it  appeared  was  a  gentleman  named 
Sandys,  with  whom,  the  Chief  Secretary 
had  always  hitherto  ^  corresponded  by 
name,  when  he  addressed  the  Editor  of 
this  Paper,  Mr.  Amot  nevdr  having  con- 
sented even  to  share  the  Editorial  res]>on- 
sibility  with  the  gentleman  in  question. 
But  that  the  Indian  Government,  finding 
thev  could  not  banish  Mr.  Sandys,  tlie 
1  eaf  Editor  of  the  Paper,  without  trial,  he 
being  a  native  of  India  by  birth,  deter- 
mined to  banish  his  Assistant,  who  was 
a  native  of  Britain,  but  by  whom  no  part 
of  the  responsibility  was  ever  understood 
to  be  participated  in ;  and  that  the  Chief 
Sert-etary,  in  his  letter,  dated  Sept.  3, 
I82:),  announcing  the  aeterminatfon  of 
Lord  Amherst,  tfie  then  Governor  Gene- 
ral in  Council,  to  remove  Mr.  Arnot  from 
the  couniiT^  avows  this  as  the  reason  ; 
stating,  undi^guisedly,  that  as  Mr.  Sandys, 
whose  act  it  was,  could  not  be  punishea 
for  this  offence,  ne  being  a  native  of  In- 
dia,  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Arnot,  whose 
act  it  was  not,  sliuuld  suffer  in  his  stead, 
he  being  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  a 
subject  to  banishment  at  their  wiU  and 
pleasure. 

38.  I1iat  the  persons  remaining  in 
charge  of  your  Petitioner's,  property  after 
Mr.  Amot's  removal,  proceeded,  with  the 
utmost  caution,  in  the  management  of  the 
Paper,  and  for  some  time  ^ve  no  further 
known  cause  of  dissatisfaction  to  the  Go- 
vernment, until  tlie  month  of  November 
last,  on  the  (ith  day  of  which,  the  Editor, 
Mr.  Sandys,  received  an  order  from  the 
Chief  Secretary,  commanding  the  imme- 
diate and  total  suppression  of  the  Calcutta 
Journal,  and  forbidding  its  further  publi- 
cation ;  thus  completing  the  ruin  of  your 
Petitioner,  and  finally  crusliiug  at  one  blow 
those  prospects  whicii  it  had  apparently 
so  long  been  the  object  of  the  Iiidaan  Go- 
vernment pi-ogressively  to  destroy. 

3y.  That  the  ground  alleged  in  tlic  Chief 
Secretary's  letter  for  this  suppression  of 
the  paper,  was  the  republication  in  its]>ages 
of  a  jpamphlet  written  by  the  Hon.  I^ices- 
ter  Stannope,  which  had  been  published 
in  EngUmd  some  months  before,  and 
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y$^\dk  had  beeh  already  told  tUid  cBitri|Hit- 
«d  widely  tlux)ughQut  ereiy  part  d[  Indii^ 

40.  That  this  pamphlet  comisted  ahnotit 
entirely  of  the  reports  of  certain  speeches 
delivered  by  KiBg*s  judges,  servants  of  i\^ 
East  India  Company,  and  military  officers 
at  Madras  in  1819,  on  drawing  up  a  com- 
plimentary address  to  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings,  as  Governor  Oetiend  of  India ) 
of  that  address  itself,  and  his  Lordship's 
reply  to  it,  with  hisopinions  on  the  benentf 
of  a  free  press  to  India,  delivered  in  the 
Government  House  at  Calcutta ;  to  which 
was  added  a  report  of  certain  proceedings 
in  the  Court  of  Proprietors  at  the  East 
India  House  in  London,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, in  1821;  so  that  it  contained  little 
more  than  a  record  of  what  had  been  said 
and  done  by  some  of  the  principal  servants 
of  his  Majesty  and  the  Honourable  East 
hidia  Company ;  and  thus  what  these  dis'^ 
tinffttished  personMes  had  reeeived  the 
highest  honour  ana  apnlsme  for  on|;in« 
ally  uttering,  U  was  made  crimhial  in  a 
Journal  pubfislied  several  years  after- 
wardsj^and  in  the  saide  country,  to  repeat, 

4 1 .  That ,  moreover,  the  contents  of  this 
pamphlet  were  publiahed,  section  by  sec* 
tion,  and  occupied  several  days  before  it 
had  been  issued  to  the  Indian  puhlic  in  the 
successive  numbers  of  the  papor ;  and  that 
during  the  whole  progress  ot  this  republi- 
cation no  intimation  had  been  given  by  the 
Government  of  its  being  offensive  or  ob- 
^-tionable :  though,  in  other  cases,  tlKir 
pPohiUtfve  u\)uQCtions  had  been  delivered 
within  a  day  or  two  after  the  appearance 
of  any  thing  of  which  they  disapproved : 
and  that  it  was  not  nntil  nearly  a  month 
after  the  republication  of  the  first,  and  a 
week  after  tlie  very  last  section  had  gune 
through  the  press,  and  was  diatrilmted 
throughout  an  India,  that  the  Calcutta 
Journal  was  suppressed,  though  this  was 
the  only  reason  alleged  for  so  harsh  and 
rubious  a  measure. 

42.  That  after  this  suppression  had  taken 
place,  your  Petitioner's  agents  hi  India  had 
resolved  to  make  a  sale  of  the  materials  iSt 
hisconceni,  in  ordeito  realixe  what  little 
might  be  produced  by  the  wreck  of  this 
ouce  productive  but  now  unemployed  and 
finally  ruined  property;  but  that  the 
terror  infused  into  ail  ranks  of  society  by 
the  above-mentioned  proceedings  of  the 
Indian  Government  was  sufficient  to  deter 
persons  from  coming  forward  to  appro- 
priate these  materials  to  the  still  pront^le 
use  that  might  have  been  made  of  them, 
if  any  independent  editor  could,  have 
dared  to  venture  on  the  establishment  of 
some  other  public  chamiel  of  useful  in- 
formation. 

43.  lliat  still ,  liowever,  somethingmight 
have  been  realized  from  their  sale, If  only 
the  Intrinsic  value  of  the  materials  them- 
selves ;  but  that,  as  if  the  Government  of 
India  were  unwilliuR  that  even  this  rem- 
nant should  be  saved,  they  caused  it  to  be 
oMMk  kaowB  to  som^  of  th«  partly  in^^ 


rated,  thai  a  lioeiiae  woutf  be  gi«»M 
the  renewal  of  the  Journal»  bul  o^iy 
on  condition  that  its  tuttgre  editor  ab^ula 
be  some  servant  of  their  own. 

44«  That  Dn  Abel,  who  aooom^ankd 
Lord  Amherst  to  India  ^  his  surgeop^  was 
proposed;  buttheolitjection  made  was,  that 
he  was  not  sufficiently  urtder  their  control; 
and  that  the  only  condition  on  whi<^ 
they  would  assent  to  the  appointment  of 
an  editor  would  be  that  of  his  bnug  a  per- 
son in  the  pay  and  service  of  the  local 
Government,  ^»  piost  of  the  Indian  edi- 
tors already  are,  and  therefore  subject  to 
their  entire  will  and  pleasure,  a|id  under 
iheir  immediate  superinteadence  and 
commapd. 

45.  That  st^rh  a  person  was  at  l^ngtli 
found  in  Dr.  Mnston,  the  son-in-law  of 
one  of  the  members  of  the  veij  Goven- 
ment  by  which  the  license  of  i&Q  Joomal 
wasaQnulIed ;  and^  the  ^geptson  thespot 
eould  not  venture  to  oppose  the  will  of  the 
ruling  power  without  incurring  tpeir  4U- 
pleasure,  this  arrangeipent  was  yielded  to, 
and  the  whole  of  your  Petitioner's  prot 
perty  put  under  the  manaffemeal  m  « 
servant  of  the  East  India  Company;  i^ 
person  wl¥>  had  already  other  duties  to 
perform  as  a  presidency  surgeon,  and  who 
therefore  could  not  do  it  justice:  but  who, 
though  liberally  paid  by  the  East  India 
Company  for  the  performance  of  his  medi- 
cal duties,  was,  in  addition  to  thii,  to 
draw  from  the  fUnds  of  vour  Petitioner*! 
concern— ^ready  reduced  to  the  brink  of 
r ttin-na  salary,  for  himself  and  an  a^^tantt 
of  1000/.  per  annum ;  and  to  tal^e  posses- 
sion (free  of  rent  or  cost)  of  your  Petition- 
er's residence,  which  durinc  hla  absence 
had  been  profitably  occupied  by  Mr.  Jc^n 
Palmer,  one  of  the  first  merchants  in 
India,  at  a  certain  rent  of  500/*  per  an- 
uum»  and  who,  in  consequence  of  dus, 
was  obliged  to  vacate  the  prepqis^  for 
this  new  tenant. 

46.  lliat  the  Indian  Government  were 
tlius  not  ouly  parties  to  the  supprea^bn  o# 
your  Petitioner's  paper^  and  the  twos! 
entire  destruction  of  his  property:  but 
that  after  this  suppression  bad  lasted  long 
enough  to  make  its  former  drcula^kMi 
irrecoverable,  they  refused  to  snflfer  its 
renewal  except  only  under  a  condition 
which  placed  one  of  their  own  servapt^  aa 
a  pensioi^er  on  your  Petitiouer's  purse  t<i 
the  amount  of  1500/.  a  year;  thus  ren- 
dering your  Petitioner's  property  and  ma- 
terials liable  tp  be  consumed  in  ^e  pro- 
pagation of  opinipus  at  variance  wit^ 
every  act  and  thought  of  his  life,  and  in 
praise  oi  men  who  ha>-e  di8titi^she4 
themselves  only  by  their  unrelenting  ev- 
deavonrs  first  to  drive  hhn  from  the  coun- 
try, and  then  to  cut  off  all  hope  of  his 
finding  any  of  his  property  left,  shonlo 
he  ever  return  to  it. 

47.  That  the  necessary  steps  haying  been 
taken,  and  the  required  aeciiritiet  given 
for  the  lenewil  91  tN  Ite^ssb  ^  P«b* 
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im^  Wii  iitfoftted  by  Ihe  GliUrf  Secre* 
tarytoOoTeHitDent,  that  he  might  resunttf 
the  pubtteMion;  uid  that  accordingly  all 
the  expcnsire  estHblkhmeiit  necetoary  for 
a  dallv  papei*  was  a^n  |mt  ia  motion, 
and  the  whole  of  the  ImpresMon  of  the 
Journal  fbr  the  itett  d^  prtnted  4>ff;  when^ 
ia  the  astonishment  of  all  the  partka  con- 
cerned, a  mandate  was  received  from  the 
Ooi-emnient|  late  on  the  night  of  Sunday 
the  30th  of  November,  forbidding  the  ap* 
pearance  of  whatever  might  be  priotedy 
thos  Bdppr^sing  the  paper  a  second  time 
without  so  mncn  as  even  the  possibility  of 
their  being  act^uainted  with  tnQ  nature  of 
its  contents. 

48.  That  the  reason  assigned  for  this 
second  soppresslon  was,  that  the  then 
Goremor  General,  Lord  Amherst,  was 
offcuded  at  an  allusion,  in  the  notice  which 
preccaed  tiie  appearance  of  the  paper,  to 
the  increased  difflciUty  of  obtaining  In- 
formation suited  to  a  puUic  jourAal  since 
the  passing  of  the  new  laws  for  the  press, 
as  they  had  materially  damped  the  spirit 
(ff  itiqairy  and  research :  his  Lordship 
being  thus  anwilliag  to  permit  any  men- 
tloli  of  those  laws,  though  he  had  al- 
ready shown  his  detertnination  to  punish 
slny  mfractiou  of  them  with  the  utmost 
severity ;  while  tlie  whole  impression  of 
the  paper  printed  off  was  by  this  step 
i^dercd  useless,  and  all  the  hea\7  ex- 
Deiises  which  had  been  renewed  on  the 
fidih  of  the  Qovernment  pledge  that  the 
paper  might  appear,  were  dissipated  and 

49«  That  an  explanation  was  offered  to 
the  Chief  Secretary  on  this  subject:  but 
that  although  no  final  answer  was  given  by 
the  Government,  as  to  whether  they  would 
or  would  not  grant  the  promised  license, 
they  still  encouraged  tlie  hope  of  its  being 
lOtbnately  obtained:  and  that  accord- 
higly,  up  to  the  last  advices  niceived  by 
Vour  Petitioner  from  India  (in  December 
1823}  the  whole  of  his  establishment 
was  mahitalned  on  full  pay  in  honrly 
expectation  of  a  decision  thus  cmelly  pro- 
tracted and  withheld,  while  his  property 
was  daily  going  to  waste  under  the  charge 
df  a  servant  o7  the  East  India  Company, 
wlio  was  the  only  person  that  woaid 
safer  no  disadvantage  from  the  delay, 
aqd  under  whom  it  woijild  appear  that  the 
Government  intended  to  permit  it  thus  to 
feanhi  till  it  was  entirery  eaten  up  and 
destf^. 

50.  That  yoar  Pe^tioner,  during  his  toy- 
age  from  India  to  England,  devoted  bis  at- 
taitioo  to  the  best  means  of  rendering  the 
intercourse  between  these  countries  more 
ifeedy,andMreeable,  to  the  great  number 
of  British  subjects  constantly  going  from 
one  to  the  other,  than  at  present;  and,  by 
the  aid  of  hb  professional  knowledge  and 
experience  as  a  Commander,  snccecded  in 
conopleting  a  plan  for  the  construction  of 
a  Frigate,  on  a  newprinciple,  especially 
adapted  to  this  service.  That  this  plan  was 


ae  Mgtdy  apKxnred  (»r  h|  the  tiioet  c<m 
tent  jttdm«  mdudlfag  divers  dIstSfignisM 
officers  (h  His  Mi^esty'^  Navy,  etpenenced 
shlp-bOUders,  and  merchants  oi  Mgli  re- 

SectaUlity  Ui  Calcutta,  at  the  Cape  otGood 
ope,  and  in  Kngtahd,  that  the  capital  ^ 
50.000/.  reauired  for  the  undertaking  wai 
snbscribed  for  by  persons  in  each  of  Qiese 

? laces,  and,  by  consent  of  ail  the  parties, 
our  Petitioner  was  nominated  to  the 
principal  management  of  (he  building,  oni- 
nt,  and  command,  of  the  Frigate  in  ques- 
tion. But  that  after  this  association,  in- 
cluding gentlemen  in  tlie  civil  and  military 
service  of  India,  and  merchants  of  the  first 
eminence  in  the  East  India  trade  In  Lon- 
don, had  been  formed,  the  model  of  tlie 
ship  decided  on,  and  all  the  preparations 
for  entering  on  the  enterprise  completed, 
the  recent  proceedings  towards  your  Pe- 
titioner's propi'ity  in  India  having  trans- 
spired,  appeared  to  the  parties  engaged  in 
this  undertaking  to  evince  so  rooted  and 
irresistible  a  hostility  towards  his  personal 
interests,  that  it  was  deemed  unsafe  to 
purifue  a  scheme,  however  meritorious, 
against  which  the  direct  opposition  or  in- 
direct influence  of  the  Indian  Government 
was  sure  tobecxerdscd,  if  your  Petitioner 
remained  at  its  head;  and  as  it  was  their 
Opinion  that  it  Would  not  be  so  advantage- 
ously dli'ected  under  the*  mana^ment  of 
any  other  person,  the  undertaking  Was, 
on  this  account  alone,  entirely  abandon- 
ed, to  the  great  regret  of  all  the  paities 
concaved,  and  to  the  great  injury  of 
your  Petitioner's  prospects  of  honourable 
wealth,  from  again  returning  to  the  exer'^ 
dse  of  his  earliest  pursuits,  in  a  service 
which  he  was  enpecially  quaufied  by  long 
experience  to  perform. 

51.  lliat  your  Petitioner,  actuated  by  a 
Sincere  desire  to  fuUU  the  benevoleut  in- 
tentions of  the  Legislature,  as  expressed  in 
their  own  Act,  "  to  promote  the  interests 
and  happiness  of  the  native  inhabitants  of 
the  British  dominions  in  India,  and  Intro- 
duce  among  them  useful  knowledge  and 
moral  improvement;"  has  of  late  appliea 
ttic  gains  formerly  produced  by  his  Daily 
Paper,  now  suppressed  in  India, to  the  esta- 
blishment, in  Enriand,  ofaMonthlv  Publi- 
cation, entitled  The  Oriental  Herald, 
the  prindp^I  object  of  which  is.  to  inte- 
rest the  people  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
fate  of  the  millions  subject  to  our  rule  in 
the  distant  dependencies  of  the  East  and 
West,  to  advocate  their  cause,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  reciprocity  of  feeling  ind  inter- 
change of  mformation  between  the  most 
remote  colliers  of  the  globe.  But  that 
though  this  Work  Contains  nothing  which 
has  yet  l)een  complained  of  in  England, 
or  made  subject  to  any  proceeding  for  its 
^legality  or  evil  tendency,  your  Petitioner 
is  informed,  from  authority  he  cannot 
.doubt,  that  the  Indian  Goiemment  have 
deteriuined  to  prevent  it4  sale  or  circula- 
tion in  India,  without  waiting  to  ascertain 
what  may  be  the  natuie  of  the  writings 
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contidiied  in  il ;  but  nerdy  becmse  it  is 
aiovMlir  pubUshed^imder  your  Petitipper's 
direction,  and  Dears  His  name  as  its  re^n- 
sible  conductor.  'Hiat  by  thi9  step  your 
Petitioner  will  be  grievously  iujurca.  as 

Sore  than  a  thousand  copies  of  the  Work 
question  bare  been  sent  to  India,  every 
mouth,  by  order  of  English  gentlemen  re- 
siding there :  on  the  faith  of  whose  sup- 
port, considerable  sums  have  been  already 
ex|>euded  to  establisti  the  publication: 
which  this  threatened  proceeding  will 
entirely  annihilaie  and  destroy :  and  your 
Petitioner's  friends  and  couotrytnen  wiU 
thus,  mider  cover  of  the  Regulatioa  be- 
fore referred  to,  which  empowers  the 
local  Government  to  prevent  the  sale  or 
drculatiou  of  any  boolc  in  India,  under 
^u  of  iine  and  imprisonment,  be  not 
only  deprived  of  a  rational  en)0}'mcnt, 
which  they  feel  the  more  important  from 
the  distance  by  which  they  are  separated 
from  their  homes,  but  be  kept  in  sudi  en- 
tire ignorance  of  all  that  is  passing  in 
England,  touching  their  own  immediate 
interests,  as  not  to  know  even  of  the  fact 
of  this  Petition  being  presented  to  your 
honourable  HoiMM!,  or  of  the  proceecungs 
to  which  it  may  g*vc  rise;  by  which nujust 
seclusion  from  free  access  to  the  literature 
and  records  of  their  native  laud*  their 
feelings  may  be  not  only  alienated  from 
their  country^  but  gradually  worked  into 
direct  hostility  to  laws  and  institutions, 
^bich,  when  depriving  them  of  tlie  pro- 
tectiou  and  happiness  heretofore  enjoyed 
by  thiem,  they  can  no  longer  honour  or 
revere. 

.52.  That  yonr  Petitioner  is  aware  that 
the  extraordinary  and  dangei-ous  power  of 
forcibly  banishing  Englishmen  from  India, 
without  trial,  is  assumed  by  those  who 
exercise  it,  to  be  consonant  with  the 
strict  letter  of  a  clause  iu  the  East  ludia 
Company's  Charter  i  and  that  it  Is  also 
contended  that  Britisii  sul^ects  going  to 
India  consent  to  hold  their  Licenses  on 
certain  conditions. — ^That  he  would  hum- 
bly sui^gest,  liowcver,  tliat  as  no  mention 
of  offences  througli  the  press  is  ever 
made  in  the  Charter,  such  a  power  never 
could  have  been  intended  for  tlic  use 
made  of  it  in  tlie  present  instance  :  and 
iliut  the  conditions  on  which  he  held  hU 
License  were  no  other  than  that  he  sliould 
oiwerve  all  the  Kules  and  Itogulatious 
of  the  Oovemmeut,  and  do  nothing  con* 
trary  to  law :  wliilc  his  License  has  been 
annulled  without  these  euga^ments  hav- 
ing been  once  forftdted  on  his  pui'L 

5.').  'lliat  your  Petitioner,  unwilling  to 
do  anything  whidi  might  appear  factious, 
turbulent,  or  inflammatory,  lias  abstained 
from  any  adverse  nica^iuiv,  fi-oin  the  com- 
mencemciit  of  this  persecution  to  its 
close ; — that  when  ordered  by  the  Indian 
Government   to   quit   the  couutiy,   he 


yielded  immediMe  obediesoe  to  its  < 
mands:— that  when  he  first  landed  iu 
Enghmd  <  be  sought  tedresa  limid^  the 
proper  cl^nnels  of  the  ^urt  of  Dhnec- 
tor^  and  Board  of  Control; — thai  betsg 
denied  the  remedy  he  asked  in  theifc  qoar* 
ters,  he  endeavoured  to  avidl  hinuatof 
the  protection  of  the  law ;— but  that  «ifecr 
expending  considerable  sums  of  monegr* 
and  suffering  all  the  vexation  and  anacty 
attendant  on  these  repeated*  disasnoint- 
ments  and  delay8>  he  has  been  ooikedt 
from  the  reasons  before  stated,  to  aSan- 
dou  ail  hope  of  redress  from  any  othef 
qumter,  and  to  lay  the  statement  of  bis 
unliapp^r  case  before  your  Honourable 
House,  imploring  them  to  take  the  whole 
of  the  facts  into  their  serious  consideratiooj 
and  grant  him  such  redress  as  they  may 
think  suited  thereto. 

54.  ITiat  if  your  Petitioner  regards  his 
own  case  as  one  of  peculiar  hardsl^*  and 
personally  laments  the  snfierin^i  of  the 
past  to  which  he  as  an  individual  has  been 
snbiect,  he  is  still  more  deeply  impressed 
with  \\M  importance  in  a  general  and  pub- 
lic point  ol  view,  as  establishing,  it  not 
remedied,  a  precedent  for  the  future  o^ 
prcssiou  of  othei-s ;— but  tliat  even  this 
sinks  into  uotliing,  compared  with  the 
maguitude  of  tlie  evil  which  must  result 
to  millions  from  the  continuation  of  such 
a  system  as  that  established  by  the  late 
Laws  for  the.  Press  in  India,  by  the  ope- 
r«ition  of  which  every  channel  of  a^eful 
communication  is  either  entirely  slrat  up, 
or  compelled  to  lend  Itaelf  to  the  alter- 
nate suppression  of  truth  and  propagation 
of  error,  taking  the  caprice  of  exi^tiM 
Rulers  for  its  ever-varying  standard,  and 
never  daring  to  deviate  from  that  but  at 
the  liazard  of  iu  own  immediate  destruc- 
tion. 

.  hb.  That  the  abuser  of  power  which  must 
take  place  under  such  a  system  as  this 
cannot  be  accurately  known,  as  fherc  is 
now  uopi-ess  to  make  them  public;— but, 
in  the  hope  that  some  relief  will  be 
granted  for  the  past,  and  5omc  remedy 
devised  for  the  future,  your  Petitioner 
further  humbly  prays,  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  the  British  inhabitants  of  India,  tluu 
your  Honourable  House  will  direct  an  eariy 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  thesute  oC-tJle 
exiJBtiug  Laws  for  tlie  Press  in  thai  country; 
so  as  to  establish,  by  evidence,  dthejthat 
they  ore  favourable  to  good  ff>veniJiiettf, 
and  ought  to  be  confirmed;  or  that  they 
Ve  calculated  to  retard  the  improvement 
and  Iiappiness  of  the  millions  subjtvt  to 
her  rule  in  Asia,  and  therefore  ouffht  to  be 
ameliorated  or  repealed ;  as  y<iur  Honour- 
able House  in  its  wisdom  may  see  fit  to 
determine  and  command. 

And  your  Petitioner,  as  Id  duty  bouiid, 
shall  ever  pray. 
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Mr.  LiAmrton.— I  rise.  Sir,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  notice  which  I  gave, 
to  present  to  the  House  a  Petition 
from  Mr.  Buckingham,  latte  Proprie- 
tor and  Editor  of  The  Cakutta  Jour- 
nal, complaining  of  a  series  of  aggres- 
sions on  the  Press  in  India,  by  ^e 
Government  of  that  country — a  Pe- 
tition which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  de- 
serves the  most  serious  consideration  of 
this  House.  I  consider  this  petition  to 
l>e  one  of  grdat  importance,  because  it 
involves  a  question  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest—I mean  the  liberty  of  the  Press ; 
m,  question  which  in  every  country  is  in- 
timately interwoven  with  the  b^t  inte- 
rests and  well  being  of  society,  and 
which  in  no  country  is  of  more  vital  im- 
^rtance  than  in  India,  where,  as  I  con- 
tend,^ the  safety  of  our  empire,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  almost  countless  mil- 
lions committed  to  our  charge,  depend, 
not  on  the  continuance  of  ignorance, 
aud,  consequently,  of  slavery,  but  on 
the  diffVjsJou  of  knowledge  and  educa- 
tion, the  surest — nay,  the  only  mode  of 
convincing  the  native  population  of  the 
benefits  which  they  derive  from  our  Go- 
Ternment  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
discuss  tliis  question  at  the  present  mo- 
inent,  with  a  view  to  its  more  general 
bearings.  I  shall  confine  myself,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  the  condition  of 
Mr.  Buckingham's  case;  I  shall  lay 
separately  bdbre  the  House  the  state- 
ment of  his  particular  complaint,  on 
which  f  shall  subsequently  ground  the 
necessity  of  entertaining  the  more  ge- 
neral question.  This  petition  is  of  very 
considerable  length,  and  I  shall  endea- 
vour, therefore,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  House,  to  state  as  shortly  and  dis- 
tinctly as  I  can,  the  leading  facts  of  the 
case.— In  the  year  1613,  Mr.  Bucking- 
htkm  left  England  on  a<ouEimerciaI  voy- 
ttge  to  the  liSediterranean,  and  after  re- 
mafniug'  some  time  at  several  of  the 
«  ports  in  that  sea,  he  went  from  Egypt 
to  Bombay,  where  he  was  appointed  to 
tiie  command  of  a  large  snip  engaged 
in  the  China  trade.  While  in  the  pro- 
secution of  those  commercial  pursuits, 
he  was  ordered  to  quit  Bombay  by  Sir 
Kvan  Nepean,  the  Governor  of  that  Is- 
land, on  the  ground  of  his  having  ob- 
lAined  no  license  from  the  East  India 
Compai)y.  He  returned  to  Egypt,  and 
took  the  necessary  steps  to  procure  a 
license  from  the  Court  of  iMrectors, 
whidi  was  obtaioedforhim  inBnglandy 


and  forwarded  to  Bombay,  where  he 
went  again  in  the  year  1816,  and  con- 
tinued engaged  in  commercial  pursuits 
until  the  year  1816.  The  vessel  under 
his  charge  was  ordered  to  proceed  on  a 
slave  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
when  Mr.  Buckingham  resigned  his 
situation  as  commander,  not  being  dis  - 
posed  to  engage  in  a  traffic  which  was 
alike  repugnant  to  law  and  to  huma- 
nity. Some  time  after,  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham being  resident  at  Calcutta,  esta- 
blished at  that  place  an  English  News- 
paper, called  the  Calcutta  Journal, 
having  purchased  the  stock  and  print- 
ing materials  of  two  other  Newspapers 
at  an  expense  of  3,000/.  This  paper 
Mr.  Buckingham  conducted  with  so 
much  ability,  and  so  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  classes  of  the  Bri- 
tish commimity  of  Ihdia,  that  its  cir- 
culation gradually  increased,  until  it 
became  a  property  of  the  value  of 
40,000/.,  and  brought  him  an  annual 
income  of  8,000/.  He  had  expended  on 
this  paper  since  the  original  purchase 
a  sum  amounting  to  not  less  than 
20,000/.  During  the  whole  of  that  jpe- 
riod  included  between  the  years  1818 
and  1823,  the  Supreme  Government 
had  repeatedly  acknowledged  the  legal- 
ity of  his  residence  and  pursuits  in  In- 
dia, aud  even  entered  into  a  contract 
ilrith  him,  in  his  capacity  of  Editor  and 
Publisher  of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  for 
fhe'payment  on  his  part  of  4,000/.  to  de- 
firay  the  expenses  of  the  postage  of  his 
Journal.  At  thift  period  no  censorship 
of  the  press  existed  in  Bengal,  the  re- 
straints which  had  been  imposed  on  the 
press  by  the  Marquess  Wellesley  ha- 
ving been  abolished  by  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings.  The  Marquess  of  Hastings 
made  a  public  declaration  of  his  having 
removed  all  restrictions  froni  the  press 
in  India,  in  answer  to  an  address  sigtied 
by  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Law  Officers,  the 
Company's  Civil  Servants,  and  500  of 
the  British  inhabitants  of  Madras.  This 
document!  consider  of  so  much  im- 
portancethat  I  shall,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Hotise,  proceed  to  read  it. 

*  You  have  observed  my  exertions  to 
diffuse  iiistructfon  through  the  extensive 
region  with  which  we  had  become  thus 
suddenly  intimate.  I  cannot  take  dredit 
for  more  than  the  having  followed  the 
impulse  commimicated  by  every  British 
voice  around  me.  Yes  I  we  all  similarly 
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confessed  the  sacred  obll^don  towards 
a  bounteous  Provideuce,  of  striving  to 
impart  to  the  immense  population  under 
our  protection,  that  improTement  of  in- 
tellect, which  we  felt  to  be  our  own  most 
valuable  and  dignified  possession.  One 
topic  remains — my  removal  of  Restric- 
tions from  the  press  has  been  mentioned 
in  laudatory  language.  I  mirht  easily 
have  adopted  that  procedure  without  any 
length  of  cautious  consideration,  from 
my  habit  of  regarding  the  freedom  of 
publication  as  a  natural  right  of  mv  fel- 
low subjects,  to  be  narrowed  ouly  by 
special  and  urgent  cause  assigned.  The 
seeing  no  direct  necessity  for  those  in- 
vidious shackles,  might  have  sufficed  t« 
make  me  break  them.  I  know  myself, 
however,  to  have  been  guided  in  the  step 
bv  a  positive  and  well-weighed  policj^. 
If  our  motives  of  action  are  worthjr*  It 
must  be  wise  to  render  them  intelligible 
throughout  ah  empire,  our  hold  on 
which  is  opinion. — Further,  it  is  salu- 
tary for  supreme  authority,  even  when 
its  intentions  are  most  pure,  to  look 
to  the  control' of  public  scrutiny.  While 
conscious  of  rectitude,  that  authority 
can  lose  nothing  of  its  strength  by  its 
exposure  to  general  comment.  On  the 
contrary,  it  acouires  iocalculable  addi- 
tion of  force.  That  government  which 
has  nothing  to  disguise,  wields  the 
most  powerful  instrument  that  can  ap- 
pertain to  sovereign  rule.  It  carries 
with  it  the  united  reliance  and  effort 
of  the  whole  mass  of  the  governed: 
and  let  the  triumph  of  our  belovea 
couutryin  its  awful  contest  with  tyrant- 
ridden  France,  speak  the  value  of  a 
spirit  to  be  found  only  in  men  accus^ 
tomed  to  indulge  and  express  their  ho- 
nest sentiments.* 

After  such  a  declaration  ^m  the  Go- 
vernor General,  it  was  naturally  con- 
sidered that  the  press  of  India  was 
aulject  only  to  the  due  restraint  of  the 
laws,  and  trial  by  jury  ^  especially  as 
many  proceedings  at  law  had  been 
instituted  by  the  Indian  Government 
against  the  publishers  of  alleged  libels. 
It  is  no  sli^nt  argument  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Buckingham,  that,  during  the 
whole  period  m  which  he  was  engaged 
as  Editor  of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  be  waa 
n^ver  once  convicted  of  pubUsbing  any 
libel  against  the  Government, or  against 
private  individuals.  The  Marquess  of 
Hastings  resigned  the  ofiice  of  Governor 
GenersI  in  tiie  begiunin^  of  the  year 
1^3,  and  was  tempororily  succeeded 
ip  the  Government  by  Mr.  John  Adam^ 
tiien  Senior  Member  of  the  Council, 
and  formerly  Censor  of  the  Press,  until 
tt^aixival  oCthie  nev^  Governor  General, 


who  was  at  that  time  expected  to  be  ^e 
present  Right  Honourable  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  Mr*  Adam's  temporary  ad- 
minstration,  was  the  revival  of  a  crimi- 
nal information  against  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham which  bad  been  filed  a  short  time 
before,  which  revival  was  considered  so 
unjustifiable  by  Sir  Francis  MacuaghteO| 
the  judge  then  sitting  on  the  bench,  that, 
on  its  being  moved,  he  declared  the 
whole  proceeding  to  be  cruel,  illegal, 
and  oppressive.  .  Mr.  Buckingham  was 
at  this  time  plaintiff  in  an  action  which 
he  had  brought  against  certain  indivi- 
duals who  had  published  gross  libeU 
on  his  character.  While  he  was  thua 
plaintiff  in  one  case,  and  defendant  in 
another,  Mr.  Adam,  the  acting  Go- 
vernor General,  took  an  opportunity  of 
doing  what  the  Marquess  of  Hatiugs^ 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  permaneut  au- 
thority, had  never  ventured  to  do.  He 
annulled  Mr.  Buckingham's  license  to 
remain  in  India,  and  ordered  him  to 
quit  the  country  within  the  space  of 
two  months,  on  pain  of  being  seized  if 
fbund  in  it  after  that  period,  and  sent 
as  a  prisoner  to  England.  The  reason 
assigned  for  this  proceeding  was,  Mr. 
Buckingham's  hfiving  published  some 
remarks  in  his  journal  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bryce,  tha 
bead  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
India,  to  the  office  of  Clerk  of  a  Com- 
mittee for  supplying  the  Government 
Oflices  in  Bengal,  with  pens,  paper^ 
ink,  gum.  pounce,  and  other  artidea. 
This  traffic  Mr.  Buckingham  con<* 
sidered,  and  as  I  conceive  very  justly 
considered,  to  be  quite  incoupatibl* 
with  the  holy  calling  of  this  Rev.  Gen- 
tleman, as  well  asjContnTy  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  East  India  Company. 
He  thought  it  impossible  for  this  Rev. 
Gentleman  to  serve  the  Government 
offices  with  stationery,  without  neg- 
lecting his  more  sacred  and  important 
functions.  It  is  remarkable  that  thia 
ver^  appointment,  for  commenting  oa 
which  Mr.  Buckingham  was  banished 
from  India,  was  subsequently  cancelled 
by  the  Court  of  Directors ;  and  the  Rev. 
Doctor's  conduct,  in  accepting  sucU  an 
office,  had  been  severely  animadverted 
upon  in  the  Presbytery  of  £diuburrb|. 
as  tending  to  denade  and  disgrace  hi& 
holy  calling.  By  this  arbitrary  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  Mr.  Adam,  Mr^ 
Buckingham  was  transported  from  In- 
^a  without  any  trial,  separated  from 
his  friends  and  connexions,  and  removed 
from  the  superintendence  of  a  l^ropertr 
at  that  time  worth  40,000/.,  but  which. 
was  immediately  deteriorated  in  valiK, 
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nlhUated. .  ThU  umaorited  puuish^ 
menX  had  been  inflicted  ob  him  without 
Ilia  beiDg  accused  of  any  breach  of  the 
laws,  ly^  solely  at  the  arbitnMT  caprice 
of  Mr.  Adam,  On  the  arrival  of  Mr, 
Bockinffham  io  Enf^lai^d,  he  applied 
to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  subse* 
f|ueiitly  to  the  Board  of  Control,  for  a 
license  to  return  to  India,  to  retrieve  his 
afl^rs,  which  was  refused.  Mr.  BmcU,-* 
in^am  then  instituted  le|^  proceed- 
hxgs  a^nst  Mr.  Adam }  but  partly  from 
tbe  death  of  his  solicitor  in  India,  partly 
feom  the  difficulty  in  obiainiuff  the  ne- 
cessary documents,  and  partly  from  the 
terror  which  had  spread  through  all 
ranks  in  oonsei|uence  of  the  late  pro-* 
ceedinrs  of  the  Indian  Oovemment, 
as  well  as  the  protracted  stay  of  Mr, 
Acbm  in  India,  he  had  been  compelled 
to  abandon  this  attempt.  It  might  be 
ima^ned  that  the  hostility  which  was 
entertained  against  the  press  would 
have  htfii  satiated  bv  tl^e  unwarranted 
punishment  inflicted  on  Mr.  Bncking- 
banu  The  contrary,  however,  was 
the  fact.  Mr.  Buckingham,  having 
^oiUigned  the  management  of  his  ^our- 
»al  to  an  I ndo- British  Editor,  who 
eoul4  UQt  be  bauished  from  the  coun- 
try without  trial,  Mr.  Adam  shortly 
afterpromulg^ted  a  regulation,  subject- 
ing the  Indian  press,  whether  In  the 
hands  of  British  or  Native  editors,  to  a 
license,  Io  be  granted  or  withheld,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Governor;  thus  an- 
luhilating  at  once  the  freedom  of  dis« 
eubsion,  which  had  been  extended  to 
the  Inman  press  by  the  Marc|ness  of 
Hastings,  nemonstrances  against  this 
regulatioa  were  presented  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Justice  in  Bengal,  on 
the  part  of  the  British  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  of  the  Natives  ;  and  it  was  de- 
clared by  Sir  F.  Macna^hten,  who  as- 
sumed the  whole  judicial  authority  of 
the  Cov^  iA  the  absence  of  the  other 
Judges,  that  this  regulation-— on  what, 
atithoriiy  he  TMr.  Lamhton)  knew  not, 
iDr  he  coul4  neither  find  it  in  the 
theory,  the  practice,  nor  ihe  principles  of 
the  British  constitutiun^was  not  re- 
pugnant tD  the  laws  of  England !  The 
attack  on  the  freedom  of  the  Indian  press 
chd  not  stop  here.  Mr.  Adam,  embol- 
dened by  success,  followed  it  up  by  a 
stOt  stronger  measure,  prohibiting  Bri- 
tish subjects,  as  well  as  Natives,  to  sell, 
circulate,  or  even  to  lend  any  publica- 
tion which  the  Governor  might  think 
proper  to  denounce,  on  pain  of  a  heavy 
Une,  and  iu  default  of  payment,  impri- 
soament  in  Hie  common  gaol.  Sucn  in 
tht  hui,  9^  fudi  niber  i4tl»ed«sfotii8i 


whieh  exists  in  India  at  this  momest, 
apd  such  it  must  remain,  unless  mea- 
sures are  taken  by  Parliament,  or  by 
the  Government  of^the  country,  to  pre- 
vent the  evils  which  must  necessarily 
arise  from  it  The  Petitioner  complains 
of  other  instances  of  persecution,  so 
mean  and  vexatious  in  their  character, 
that  it  seems  hardly  credible  that  any 
Government  should  have  condescended 
to  resort  to  them.  It  i4;>pears  that  the 
Petitioner's  successor  was  prevented  by 
the  Government  from  advertizing  cer- 
tain arrangements  for  opening  a  circu- 
latinff  library  on  an  extensive  scale, 
whicn  he  bad  formed  at  a  great  expense 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Indian 
public.  Immediately  after  the  arrival  of 
Lord  Amherst,  fresh  operations  were 
commenced  against  Mr.  Buckiughanu 
The  first  attack  was  made  upon  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Arnot,  a  Bri- 
tiBh-bom  sul^ject,  who  was  forcibly 
seised,  and  imprisoned  in  a  military 
fortress,  where  it  was  intended  he 
should  have  been  confined  until  some 
ship  should  be  ready  to  sail  for  Eng- 
land, and  thus  banish  him  from  the 
country.  However,  Mr.  Arnot  was  de- 
termined not  to  si:d>mit,  and  accord- 
ingly he  applied  to  the  Supreme  Courts 
and  obtained  a  writ  of  Habeas  Ctrpus^ 
and  at  length,  after  an  able  and  solemn, 
argument  at  the  Bar  by  Mr.  Turton,  a 
gentleman  whose  talents  and  character 
have  made  h{m  in  that  country  what 
he  was  in  this,  a  most  distinguished 
ornament  of  his  profession,  (Cheers)  ; 
his  imprisonment  was  declared  to  do 
illegal,  and  he  was  con8e(|uently  libe» 
rat^  by  order  of  the  Presiding  Judge. 
Mr.  Arnot  then  determined  to  take  lul- 
vantage  of  his  liberty,  and  betook  him'* 
self  to  Chandemagore  3  and  here  agaia 
he  was  forcibly  seized  by  a  military 
olficer,  under  a  second  warrant  signed 
by  Lord  Amherst  (Hear,  hear  !),  and 
placed  as  a  prisoner  on  boaid  a  ship  ia 
the  River  Hooghly,  not  bound  direct  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  was  made  to 
come  round  by  the  unhealthy  station  of 
Bencoolen  ^Hear,  hear, hear!),  and  aH 
his  application  s  to  be  allowed  to  go  in  any 
other  ship  treated  with  silent  neglect. 
Now,  it  appears  that  the  next  step  takea 
was  the  total  destruction  of  the  Cedcutti^ 
Joumali  and  on  grounds  iust  as  bare- 
faced as  those  upon  which  the  treat- 
ment of  Mr.  Buckingham  himself  was 
founded.  This  was  done  in  the  foUow- 
inff  November,  in  consequence  of  an 
order  from  the  Chief  Secretary  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Paper.  Th^  ground, 
alleged  for  its  suppression  wa^  the  pub- 
Vifi%tm^  i»  it|  pag^  tf  i  paDopUei; 
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Debate  on  Presenting ' 


written  by  an  hon.  Friend  of  mine  (Mr. 
Leicester  Stouhope),  who  is  now  glo- 
riously employed  m  advancini^  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  of  Greece.  (Cheers.)  The 
main  object  of  this  pamphlet  was  to  re-' 
cord  the  speeches  of  some  of  the  King's 
Judges  and  Officers  in  1819,  delivered 
on  the  very  occasion  of  Voting  the  ad> 
dress  to  which  I  have  alluded ;  and  yet 
it  was  made  criminal  to  republish  in 
this  Journal  those  same  speeches  which 
had  appeared   long   before    in    other 
Papers.  (Hear,  hear  1)    However,  the 
matter  did  not  stop  here ;  for,  some  time 
after,  the  Government  caused  it  to  be 
made  known  that  a  license  would  be 
granted  for  the  renewal  of  the  Journal 
but  on  one  condition,  and  no  length  of 
time  that  I  could  give  the  House  would 
enable  them  to  g^ess  wh^tthat  condition 
was — It  was  this :  that  its  future  Editor 
should  be  one  of  their  own  servants. 
(Hear, hear  !)  LordAmherst*s  surgeon 
was  accordingly  proposed,  but  he  was 
objected  to,  on  the  around  that  he  was 
not    sufficiency  under  their   control  j 
and  at  len^h  a  pers()n  was  found,  con- 
sidered to  be  unexceptionable  in  every 
respect.   Dr.  Muston,    the  son-in-law 
of  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  he  was  appointed  to   the 
situation  of  Editor,  with  a  salary  for 
himself  and  assistant,  of  1 ,0002.  a  year, 
^gether  with  Mr.  Buckingham's  bouse, 
which  had  been  let  to  an  English  mer- 
chant for  500i.  a  year.    (Hear,  hear !) 
Thus  we  find  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  ingenuity  with  which  Mr. ' 
Buckingham  was  made  to  drink  the 
cup  of  persecution  and  humiliation  to 
its   very  dregs.     First  we   find   that 
he    was   lured  by   an    appearance   of 
liberality  to  embark  his  property  in' 
this   Journal,    then    a  criminal   pro-' 
ceeding  is  taiken   against  him  ;    next 
he  is  banished,  and  finally  his  pro- 
perty is  expended  in  support  of  princi- 
ples which  he  detested  and  abhorred, 
and  in  the  exposure  of  which  this  treat- 
ment had  arisen.    The  last  accounts  re*« 
ceived  from  India  state  that  Dr.  Muston ' 
it  in  possession  of  the  Journal ;  no  final 
answer   had  been   given  by  the  Go- 
vernment as  to  whether  they  would  or 
would  not  renew  the  license,  and  the 
whole  of  the  establishment  were  main- 
tained on  full  pay  in  expectation  of  a  de- 
cision. 

I  have  thus,  as  I  conceive,  confined 
wyself  to  a  clear  and  distinct  narra- 
tive of  this  case,  and  1  trust  I  have 
Bucceeded'  in  making  it  intelligible ' 
without  encumbering  it  with  details. 
(Hear !)  I  shall  refrain  on  the  present 
occMk>n  from  odaking  any  remarks  on 


the  general  question  ai  to  tKe  advui^^^ 
of  a  free  press  In  India,  and  the  more 
particularly,  because  it  is  my  intentiont 
early  in  the  ensuing  Session,  to  call  tbe 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  sUbfec^ 
(Hear,  hear !)  I  mean  to  move  ibr  ilie 
appointment  of  a  Committee  to  Inquire 
how  far  the  existence  of  a  free  press  id 
an  advantage  or  injury  to  our  Indlln 

r>ssessious.  (Hear,  hear  !)  At  preset' 
shall  confine  myself  strictly  to  the  c^^e 
of  the  Petitioner,  who  has  been  the  vie* 
tim  of  the  most  cruel  -oppression,  ndt 
warranted  by  sound  policy  or  expiedlenc^y,' ' 
but  arising  from  a  wantdn  and  igjgf^- . 
vated  spirit  of  deitpotlsm.  (Hear,  MUr, 
hear  !)  If  such  things  are  allpwed  to 
go  unredressed,  it  is  idle  to  tatk  df  the 
responsibility  of  the  Indian  Government. 
I  do  maintain  that  this  Petiiiouer  has 
suffered  from  the  grossest  tvrauny;  and 
that  to  suffer  the  repetition  of  such 
practices  is  to  endanger  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  empire.  (Loud  cheers.)  I 
now  move,  Sir,  for  leave  to  bring  up 
this  Petitiun. 

The  Petition  was  accordingly  brought 
up  and  read. 

Mr.  WvNN  began  by  complimenting 
the  honourable  member  for  Durham,  ou 
the  clearness,  temper,  and  ability,  with 
which  he  had  stated  •his  case,  making 
it  even  more  intelligible  to  the  House, 
than  if  the  Petition,  which  was  of  ex- 
treme length,  had  been  read  through- 
out.    He  said,  that  in  discussing  this 
qnestion,  he  meant  to  follow  the  ju- 
dicious example  of  the  hon.  member, 
and  to  abstain  from  entering  upon  the 
larger  topic  of  a  free  press  in  India* 
That  topic  was  too  important  and  ex- 
tensive in  its  bearings  to  be  dealt  with 
in  a  discussion  thus  incidentally  intro- 
duced, and  when  the  House  was  unpre- 
pared for  such  a  question.    He  should 
only  state  now,    that  whenever  that 
question  was  brought  forward,  he  should 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  hon.  member, 
and  to  contend,   that   the.  very  prin- 
ciples upon  which  he  valued  a  free' 
press  as  Che-  essentiid  safeguard  of  our 
Government  here,  made  him  consider 
it  prejudicial  to  the  Governnient  of  India. 
With  respect  to  the  .circumstance  sta- 
ted by  the  hon.  member,  he  felt  great 
embarrassment  on  account  of  the  pecu- 
liar  circumstances   in  which  he. was 
placed  with  respect  to  the  situation  in 
which  Mr.  Adam  stood,  and  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  Mr.  Buckingham.  He 
apprehended  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons acted  upon  certain  rules  in  cases 
of  this  description  from  which  they  never 
departed,  and  one  of  them  was  this,  that 
whenever  a  party  complaining  had  the 
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MM18  Sii  apflyipi^  for  re^r^ts  f o  tlM 
other  iribuiuus  of  the  eountry ,  this  House 
would  feel  very  reluctant  to  interfere. 
(Hear,  hear.)     Upon  that  ground  he 
thought  it  would  he  improper  to  enter- 
taia  the  subject  in  that  House  whilst 
there  were  other  sources  of  relief.    But 
how  stood  the  case  ?    Had  Mr.  Bucking-  . 
ham^  not  applied  to  ot^er  tribunals? 
iVas  it  not  known  that  he  had  enterect 
into  recognizances  to  the  amount  of 
12,900  rupees,  equivalent  to  1,200/.  of 
our  money,  to  prosecute  this  case  in  an 
£pglish  court  of  Justice  ?    Was  it  not 
clear,  then,  that  the  matter  could  not 
be  didicussed  in  that  House  without  the 
greatest  possible  injustice  ?    The  21st 
of  G^,  tlf.  provided,  **  that  in  case 
alky  person  found  fault  with,  or  felt  him- 
seu  aggrieved  by,  any  act  or  measure 
of  the^vemor  General,  or  of  any  mem* 
her  of  Council,  he  should  enter  into  a 
bond  effectually  to  prosecute  the  said 
complaint,  in  sonie  competent  Court  in 
Great  Britain;'*  and  having  done  so,  he 
was  entitled  to  call  for  copies  of  all  orders 
or  regulations  connected  with  his  ca^e^ 
and  also  to  examine  witnesses.    l*hese 
steps  Mr.  Buckingham  had  taken.  The' 
last  communication  on  this  subject  took 
place  on  the  24tb  of  January  las(,  when 
bis  solicitor  wrote  to  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, fttatinf  that  Mr.  Buckinc bam  had 
instructed  him  to  commence  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  the  hon.  J.  Adam,  pur- 
suant to  ia  bond  which  he  had  entered 
into  for  that  purpose,  and  inquiring 
whether  that  body  would  defend  him. 
The  Court  of  Directors  immediately  in- 
timated their  readiness  to  receive  process. 
When  this  course  had  been  taken,,  what, 
he  asked,  could  stop  Mr.  Buckiogham 
£rt>m'prucuring  legal  redress,  M  he  were 
entitled  to  it  ?    This  being  the  state  of 
the  case,  was  it  fair  to  call  on  Mr.  Adam 
to  enter  into  his  defence,  when  that  de- 
lence  might  be  made  use  of  hereafter  as 
a  further  ground  to  support  the  pending 
prosecution.    (Hear,  hear.^     He  (Mr. 
Wynn)  could  only  state,  that  upon  this 
case  Mr.  Adam  was  perfectly  ready  to  de- 
fend any  action  that  might  be  brought 
i^^nst  him;  and  he  was  convinced, 
from  Mr.  Adam's  general  character,  and 
ftom  what  he  (Mr.  Wynn)  knew  of  these 
transactions,  that  that  defence  would  be 
found  completely  satisfactory.    (Hear.) 
The  bon.  gentleman  had  stated,  that  up 
to  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  Hastings  from  India,  there  was 
no  appearance  of  any  measures  having 
been  taken  against  Mr.  Buckingham. — 
Mr.  Lambton.— I  said  that  uo' convic- 
tion had  been  obtained  against  him  for. 
any  public  or  private  libel. 
OfknJtai  Hera^,  toL  3.  '' 


Mr.  W.  WvNN.^The  hon.  gentleman 
stated,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  had  not,  at 
that  period,  forfeited  his  claim  to  the  * 
protection  of  the  Indian  Government; 
and  that  their  displeasure  then  came 
upon  him  by  surprise.  Now,  would  it 
be  believed,  that  lie  had  been  warued, 
no  less  than  five  times,  in  consequence 
of  different  publications,  of  his  danger  ? 
In  the  last  letter  which  was  sent  to  him 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Government^ 
and  which  was  written  by  order  of  Lord 
Hastings,  it  was  distinctly  stated,  «  if 
you  persist  in  pursuing  the  same  line  of 
ooncfucty  your  license  win  be  imme- 
diately cancelled,  and  you  will  be  or- 
dered to  depart  from  India."  Vet  thi^ 
was  a  measure  which  was  now  repre- 
sented as  having  been  first  thought  of 
by  Mr.  Adam,  aiul  which,  it  was  said, 
no  Governor  General  had  ever  before 
contemplated.  By  the  act  of  1813,  this 
power  of  deportation  was  allowed*  It 
was  there  provided,  **  that  if  any  person 
residiu^  in  India  shall  so  conduct  biro- 
s'as,  m  the  Judgment  of  the  Governor 
General,  to  forfeit'  bis  claim  of  protec- 
tion, his  license  shall  be  revoked,  and 
he  forthwith  ordered  to  quit  the  coun- 
try." It  was  not  Mr.  Adam  alone  who 
caused  the  removal  of  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham; the  whole  Council  concurred  in 
the  propriety  of  that  proceeding.  As  to 
the  regulation  which  Mr.  Adam  issued, 
he  would  not  now  enter  into  any  discussion 
on  that  point ;  not  because  he  was  not 
prepared  to  consider  the  subject,  but 
because  it  was  a  matter  pending  before 
the  Privy  Council.  It  had  not  yet  been 
heard,  as  Mr.  Buckingham  had  delayed 
sending  in  his  papers,  after  he  had  made 
a  regular  appeal  to  that  tribunal.  He 
was  sure  the  House  would  feet,  that 
while  the  question  Was  pending — aques* 
tion  involving  such  important  interests, 
not  only  as  respected  the  freedom  of 
the  press  in  India,  but  what  was  of  far 
more  coiisequenoe,  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  make  regulations  which 
were  not  conformable  with  the  law  of 
En^and — it  was  desirable  that  the  sub- 
ject should  not  be  discussed.  Hereafter, 
when  it  had  undergone  a  Judicial  inves- 
tigation, it  might  be  made  mAtter  of 
discussion,  llie  last  part  of  this  case 
referred  to  the  proceedmgs  of  Lord  Am- 
herst tovtards  Mr.  Aroot.  With  respect 
to  that  circum8tance9he  had  no  inforroa* 
tion,  except  what  he  derived  through 
Mr.  Buckingham's  publication,  and  the 
hearing  before  the  Supreme  Court  on 
Mr.  Amot's  application.  The  bon. 
member  had  not  referred  to  the  more 
material  part  of  that  case.  The  fact 
iras,  that  Mr«  Arnot  was  residing  in  India 
2K 
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iHthont  my  tteenie  or  aatliority  what- 
ever ;  and  therefore^  under  |fae  eiiftut^ 
law,  it  became  tbe  duty  of  the  Governor 
General  to  put  an  end  to  his  contiouance 
there.  The  act  ^ve  the  GoTemor  Ge- 
neral Ae  power  to  cause  to  be  arreisied 
and  put  on  ship^board,  any  peraon  thus 
residing  without  aufliorUy ;  and  the 
question  before  the  Court  was,  wbeib» 
it  also  cave  the  power  to  keep  tha  indt- 
vidual  m  custody,  for  an^  time,  between 
the  period  of  arresting  bun,  and  putting 
him  oD  ship-board  ?  The  JiMlge  in  Mr. 
Amot's  case  decided  that  it  did  not.  M 
to  the  ship,  on  board  of  which  Mr.  Ar- 
not  was  placed,  going  round  by  Beuoeo* 
Ud,  it  was  an  Mkgation  which  he  could 
neither  affirm 'nor  deny,  as  he  had  no 
information  on  the  siU>ject.  But  from 
the  character  of  Lord  Amherst,  who 
was  remarkable  for  hU  mildness,  he 
could  conceive  nothing  more  in^unoba- 
ble,  or  which  retjmred  stronger  proof, 
than  an  acoisatioD  charging  tfiat  noble* 
man  with  having  been  pimy  of  harsk^ 
ness  or  se verier  towards  aoy  Individual, 
beyond  what  he  conceived  to  be  neces-^ 
sary  in  the  just  performance  of  lot  duty. 
(Hear.) 

Sir  W.  Dr  Crbspiony,  as  we  undei" 
stood,  bore  testimony  to  the  humane 
^aracter  of  Mr.  Adam.  From  his 
knowledge  of  that  gentleman,  he  be- 
lieved him  to  be  incapable  of  behaving 
harshly  towards  anyone. 

Mr.  HcMB  was  sorry  1^  right  htm, 
|ent  opposite,  and  ^e  hon.bart.  b^w 
nim  had  taken  the  course  tbey  had  done 
on  this  occasion.  There  was  no  neces* 
sity  to  adduce  testimony  to  private  cha** 
racter,  since  no  private  dbusrac^  was 
assailed.  No  one  had  attacked  the 
character  of  the  individual  In  his  pri^* 
yate  station ;  but  complaint  was  made 
of  public  acts  immediately  proceeding 
from  him,  and  the  only  question  for 
that  House  was — whedoer  the  facts 
alleged  were  true  or  not  After  a 
lapse  of  two  years,  during  wh^ch 
this  transaction  had  been  known,  no 
answer  was  given  to  the  charge.  Afl 
tbe  rifffat  honourable  gentleman  said 
was,  Uiat  wheal  the  tnal  at  law  was 
settled,  when  a' court  of  justice  had  de« 
eided,  then  he  would  be  ready  to  discuss 
tiie  question.  In  his  opinion,  the  inte- 
rests of  the  whole  population  of  India 
called  upon  th|[t  house  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  the  great  question  now 
|>rought  before  them,  without  waiting 
tiU  those  legal  proceedings  were  finish- 
ed. The  petitioner  denied  that  he  had 
that  redress  in  his  power  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  contended  he  had. 
The  agent,  w  penoa  who^rai  to  kfift 


snft  overaml0iiie«itQmi^M&i,.WM  d«»4« 
He  knew,  from  infonnatioD  whiflib  1m 
liad  recjBived  from  Mr.  Buf  kingpin, 
that  that  indtvidoal  wished  to  prpfnise 
various  doaiments,  to  ft^lnv  ufi  vitli 
efibct  the  action  vhich  heiiad  giv»4  ie- 
curity  to  pretaeuie.  It  iros  iwvNsasAllie 
for  any  person  to  imagine  tim  efffct 
whidi  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  poxmr^ 
as  now  complained  of,  .produiMd  in  a 
settlement,  in  this  inaUoi^,  syvy 
person  dreaied  to  attaeb  hi«MB^  to  Mr. 
Buckingham's  fortunes,  or  to  faponse 
hii  cause.  He  hoped  most  sincttcely, 
that  tiie  extraordinary  power  vhicfa^vas 
now  vested  in  the  Company's  eerv»ni» 
would. never  be  renewed*  wk^  ahmiUl 
not  the  same  principles  fc^  whicb  Gur 
l^iahmen  were  govenifid  when  they  pnr 
ceeded  to  other  colonies,  be  ei^onded 
to  India  ?  [Hear.]  Was  it  an  nnnvcc 
to  the  inin^ice  of  the  existing  sysfenny 
to  say,  that  the  Govemor  GeiSerai  had 
the  power  to  send  any  person  be  pleased 
out  of  the  country  ?  lie  denied  thai  he 
had  the  power  tso  die  extest  nn«  con- 
tended for.  Whatever  power  he  had* 
was  granted  to  him  under  liie  reenonsi- 
biUty  of  not  exercising  it  harshly,  or 
without  showing  ample  gsounda  for-  us* 
ing  it.  But  it  was  sidd  that  Mr.  Adam'a 
case  had  not  been  beard.  He  mniA- 
tained  that  it  had  been  heard,  it  hnd 
been  drawn  up  by  bimseU,  and  seat 
home  to  every  member  of  the  Conrt  of 
Directors.  He  (Mr.  Hnme)  had  mad 
it,  and  he  must  say , alter  all  Mr.  A4am»'s 
colouring,  he  had  made  out  no  case 
whatever.  Mr.  Adam^s  conduct,  he 
would  assert,  proceeded  £rom  uBeme^ 
ditated  maUce  against  this  individnak 
Mr.  Buckingham  had  been  roioed  in 
hia  prospects,  and  a  property  of  40,0001. 
had  been  destroyed.  It  could  he  proved 
before  a  committee  of  that -house,  that 
Mr*  Adam  had  declared,  if  ever  he  bad 
the  power,  he  would  send  Mr.£udksBg>> 
ham  ont  of  India.  He  would  ask,  were 
the  Government  to  act  in  one  way  to* 
wards  one  paper,  and  to  adopt  •  difihr^ 


proper;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
mdividual  stood  forward,  and  stated 
the  truth,  was  he  to  be  sent  ont  of  the 
country  ?  He  had  resided  long  enough 
in  India  to  know  what  good  mlg^t  be 
produced  by  the  liberty  of  the  pf^ss, 
and  he  had  no  heslta^n  in  saying,  4bat 
firom  the  time  Mr.  Buckinghaan  set  up 
this  paper,  bis  proceedings  q^erated 
beneficially  for  India.  It  taught  Ae 
fieglieh  people  in  that  comtry  to  state 
their  opinioA  <m  pai^i^  «v^ti|  wbt« 
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lk«y  setfr  1b«l^  tfaOM  «y«Bl»  wtre  e^ntrary 
to  the  iotereftts  of  tbe  public  Whea 
GoTerameDt  misoondacted  itself,  gentl# 
hints  were  f^veOy  which  produced  very 
Sttltfta^  results.  He  cfaaUeB^ed  tbe 
eB«i»les  of  Mr»  Buckiuf^am  to  look 
over  tbe  file  of  the  Caleuita  Jouruali 
dnmig  the  four  years  when  it  had  beea 
under  tbe  control  of  that  rentleman^ 
•nd  to  find  a  siorle  article  ban  so  scurri* 
ions  as  tbosa  wblcb  constauily  appeared 
in  the  Indimi  John  Bull^  a  paper  which 
was  absolutely  set  up  by  Uie  servants 
of  the  €k»veraiiitnt.  The  Secretary  of 
the  GovefnnieBt  and  other  persons  in 
olllce  were  connected  with  it.  The 
Jcfhn  Bull  in  £Dglaiid»  bad  as  it  was^ 
did' not  equal  its  namesake  in  scur** 
rilfty.  The  Government  always  ^u^ 
claiiDed  any  connenion  with  the  John 
B«ill  in  En^and;  but  the  connejdom 
between  the  Indiaa  Government  and 
|be  John  Bull  there,  was  well  known* 
It  was  set  up  by  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Bengal  Government,  assisted,  he  be* 
Hevfcd,  by  Mr.  Adam  himself,  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  Mr.  Buckingham 
dowtt(  but  the  moment  he  attempted 
to  rescue  his  character  from  the  gross 
abuse  that  was  hei4ied  oa  id  he  was 
treated  as  a  criminal.  Mr.  Buckingr 
ham  claimed  no  exemption.  All  he 
taid  waft,  <'  If  I  bav^  erred,  bring  me 
to  trial.  Let  the  criterion  of  my  oo»- 
Auct  be  the  verdict  of  my  countrymen.'^ 
[Hear^]  Mr.  Buckingham  was  prosc'r 
cuted,  and  he  #as  acquitted.  What 
did  he  then  dd  ?  He  brought  an  action 
against  the  editoes  of  the  John  Bull^ 
•Mi  tiie  moment  he  had  taken  that  step 
mrans  were  devised  to  send  him  otit  of 
the  eountoy.  [Heas.]  Such  was  the  im^ 
partiality  ^  Ute  Indian  Government. 
H«  conki  not  think  it  possible  that  the 
Bi|^t  faon.  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiairl 
(Mr.  Cannittg)  Would  give  his  sanction 
to  such  |m>efteidling8.  He  badobserved 
ml  expremioB  of  surprise  on  his  coun* 
tenann  whilst  the  details  of  the  case 
woes-stating,  as  if  the  question  was  eft* 
tiareiy  tie#  to  him^-and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  he  would  not  lend  hil  sania-' 
tKMs  to  sneh  a  system*. at  least  if  be 
could'  jndge  firom  tti^  niaunet  he  had 
ntted  whilst  he  held  the  office  now 
filled  by  the  right  hon*  gentieman  who 
had  |nst  sat  down:  Wli^  twenty-three 
entof  iwenty-fourof  theDlrectors  came 
to  Ibe.  resolution  of  restinduM  the  re^ 
gulattoas  of  the  Marquess  of  Hasting* 
wi^  respect  to  the  pess  in  India*  for 
thefHUiiosc  ef  reston&g  tiie  oenSoTsbip^ 
and  sent  thait  resehitkm  to  tbe  Board  of 
Gonthilt  th^  rl^tat'  hob.  gentlemnn 
)etke4  it  npi  ant  thqre  It  ceaninfid 


stai/  [hear !]  unlest  indeed  it  hid 
-escaoed  from  its  confinement  under 
the  less  liberal  system  of  the  present 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
who  seemed  to  entertain  none  of  the 
enlarged  views  of  his  predecessor  on 
the  subject.  That  House  ought  imme- 
diately to  take  into  its  consideration 
the  evil  of  suffering  such  arbitrary 
power  to  exist.  T.hey  ought  not  to 
allow  this  system  of  uncontrolled  and 
lawless  power  to  t>e  continued.  [Hear.l 
He  entreated  ^eiitlemen,  before  U^is 
subject  was  agam  discussed,  to  read  all 
tbe  documents  connected  with  it;  and. 
with  that  view,  be  hoped  his  bon.  friend 
would  take  care  to  supply  them.  He 
ventured  to  say,  those  documents  would 
prove  that  the  greatest  disregard  was 
paid  by  the  Inman  Government  to  tbe 
feelings^  opinions,  and  remonstrances 
of  Englishmen.  That  Government 
wished  to  enforce  silence  with  respect 
to  all  their  proceedings,  and  therefore 
the  press  was  shackled.  What  would 
England  be  if  she  had  not  a  free  press  } 
In  that  case  the  Government  might  go 
on  as  they  pleased,  without  animadver- 
sion or  observation.  The  rights  of  Eng- 
lish subjects,  and  also  of  native  sub- 
jects, were  compromised  by  this  system* 
The  natives  of  India  were  hourly  be- 
coming more  intelligent.  As  a  proof 
of  this  fact,  he  wished  gentlemen  would 
read  the  address  of'  Ram  Mohun  Roy, 
a  learned  native,  in  favour  of  a  free 
press.  But  that  was  an  object  of  which 
the  Government  seemed  to  be  afraid  | 
nnd,  in  proportion  as  they  cramped  the 
fiuergies  of  the  press,  they  retanied  al{ 
improvement.  So  long  as  Mr.  Adam 
lived,  the  circumstances  which  had  been 
this  night  disclosed  would  not  be  consi- 
dered as  reflecting  any  credit  on  bimi 
like  Marnuess  of  Hastings  would  not 
have  ect^  thus .  his  mind  was  too  en- 
larged. He  augured  no  ^ood  from  the 
commencement  cf  Lord  Amherst's  ca- 
reer in  India,  and  he  wished  him  not  to 
remain  there.  The  hon.  member  then 
ridiculed  the  inconsistency  of  the  In- 
dian (government  with  respect  to  the 
jregulation  of  the  ]^ress — tnere  being 
0ne  set  of  regulations  for  Calcutta^ 
and  another  for  Madras,  and  a  third  for 
Bombi^ ;  while,  if  there  was  danger  in 
a  free  press  in  one  part,  of  India  there 
must  be  equal  danger  iu  another  i  yet 
the  press  was  free  at  Bombay,  uncler  a 
Censorship  atMadras»  and  iinder  a  stiH 
Irorse  system  of  arbitrary  Licensing  in 
Behgal.  After  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
Judgment  of  the  House,  Mr.  Hume» 
eoncluded  by  cendemning  n  power 
which  net  only  enabled  the  Govemer 
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General   to  send  a  loani  tnit  of  the 
country  because  he  printed  somethinr 
-which  did  not  please  him,  but  nnhich 
also   authorizea   him  to  prevent   the 
importation  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
or  any  other  work  of  which  he   did 
not    approve.     It  was   impossible   to 
And  a  parallel  in  the  records  of  any 
country,  to  the  reflations  which  the 
Indian  Government  had  adopted  with 
rej^rd    to  the  press.     He  nad   read 
them  over  repeatedly,  and  compared 
them  with  all  that  he  knew  of  ether 
laws :  and  he  challenged  any  man  to 
produce  anv  things  more  despotic  or 
tyrannical  than  those  reflations,  even 
in  those  which  had  been  established  b^ 
the  Spanish  inquisition^   And  yet  this 
was  the  system  which  met  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  enlif^htened  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,   and  the  Court  of 
Directors!    In   conclusion,    the  boa* 
member  entreated  the  House  to  bestow 
;ts  serious  consideration  upon  the  im- 
portant   qnestion    which    had   been 
brought  under  its  notice.    The  suffer- 
ings of  Mr.  Bnckingham   had  been 
great,  but  if  they  went  unredressed, 
ley  would  be  nothinr  compared  with 
those    which   the    Indian    population 
ear,  hear.] 
an   of  the 
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GoverftBient  of  Bengali  liMt  be  vat 
.  liable  to  be  removed  enaoeoioil  of  cer- 
tain articles  which  had  am»ear*<l  in  bis 
paper.  In  January,  1820,  ne  pnbttahed 
an  attack  on  the  GoverMneat  of  Fatt 
St.  George,  of  which  the  Exceotipe 
Government  conflmlained.  InNaveinbcf, 
1820,  Mr.  Buckmgham  was  agaiA  in- 
formed that  he  had  incurred  tb^  dis- 
pleasure of  Government,  and  the  wamtt 
thing  occurred  M  July  1821,  when  Mr. 
Buckingham^  made  a  most  indecent 
attack  on  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  Bat, 
persisting  in  the  same  iioe  of  cftndnct. 
It  was  proposed  to  withdraw  his  licenae, 
and  send  nim  home.  That  pr<opotiti0& 
was  support^  by  three  nMnbers  of  the 
Council,  which  consisted  of  the  -Gover- 
nor General  and  three  'Chnl  oificcn. 
The  Marquess  of  Uastangs,  however, 
disagreed  with  the  Gouncu^  and  vuH^ 
eisiog  the  power  with  wlnoh  be  was 
intrusted  by  the  act  of  ffarliamemtj  he, 
from  a  feeling  of  lenil^,  re^uiedto 
sanction  their  decisioaiy  and  Mr.  Buclfr- 
ingham  was  allowed  to  remain.  Tie 
Council,  however,  passed  a  aerete 
censure  on  his  conduct;  and  atlaas 
dateimined,  if.  he  again-  nsisbebaved, 
that  he  should  1m  sent  away;  •^ 
That  was  the  state  of  thequeatioB  until 
the  departure  of  the  Marquess  af  ^Hast- 
ings, and  then  Mr.  Adam  was  inwntod 
yr9  temmore  with  the  powers  ol  Govemer 
General.  The  House  wcnld  daulflasc 
feel  that  a  pubyMsfunctionaryihua  tem- 
porarily placed  in  authority,  coidd  not 
be  ei|»ected  to  exercise  that  latstnde  of 
discretion  which  a  Governor  General^ 
appointed  for  the  precise  dutgr,  snigbt 
think  himself  justiAed  in  .extemU 
in^.  'Then  came  tha  attack  on  theap- 
pomtment  of  Dr.  Brrca^  Tba  .Bansal 
Government  at  lengtW  deoidsd*that  &a 
last  trespass^  for.  it  was  felt  tba*  whart 
there  w«re>siich  a.  repetition  of  otSsnces^ 
that  there  must  be  a  last  offianoe,  was  ta 
be  visited  with  a  withdrawing  of  Ma. 
Buckingham's  pennission  to  camaia 
longer  m  Calcutta.  That  plain  staiBi 
meat  of  the.caae  -was,  4ie  .(Mr^iAatadQ 
trustad,  sufficient  toooavittteibeHofisa 
that  Mr.  Buckingham  was  not  that  wary 
injured  individual  that  the.  ben.  maaa4^ 
wr  had  endeavoured  to  make  out.  ■  it 
would  bear  in  nuod,  that  whtie  tbaie 
charges  were  brought  against  the  oo»« 
duct  of  Mr.  Adam,  he  was  not  bena'ta 
defend  himself.  It  was  not  Masaaablaf 
it  was  not  equitable,  to  enter :  on  .thia 
subject  at  the  present  momanty  adies 
Mr.  Adam  was  on  his  triaL  [Meaiv 
hear.]  ThecaseoCMr.Acaotwaadif* 
feaest  torn  that  of  Mc  Bnckiagbam. 
JUfijcMUMliing  kiJ]i4i%,tritJI«Mit  any 
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ni^lit  te> removed  at  may  time.  Tboo^ 
the  Jti^>8ni,4n  his  cB$e,  thkt  it  wi^ 
ndfritgai  t»  keep  him  in  eustody  beA»re 
lie%to  Mt  «B  shipobottrd,  it  sboirid  he 
recolleeted  that  another  Chief  Justice, 
Sir  W.  Mies,  had  held  a  contrary  opi- 
nioM*  The  hon.  memhetf  had  said^  that 
e£  ail  other  places  the  freedom  of  the 
pfcss  was  most  neressary  in  India.  On 
tbht  point  he  begged  kare  to  say  that 
he  fBsseuted  entirety  firom  the  hon. 
BDttnbe^      ' 

'  SirGHAausFe^BESbe^^tooffiBra 
f«w  oh6Cffvati<ms  on  the  question  before 
tbe  House.  In  the  Arst  plaee  he  would 
^*ke  th*libcvty  toread  extnwts  firom 
tnre  tetters  which  he  had  received  fVom 
w  Te^  intelligcat  ilnd  most  respeetaMe 
fifitisb  resident  eiV  Calcutta,  MK  John 
Falm«r»..  [Hear,  bear  J  which  would 
dwwihe  eatimatioB  in  which  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham was  Ueld  by  that  i^entleman. 
The  heiiv  membef  then  read  ^le  follow- 
iaf  ektr*6ta  of  the  letters  menti6Bed, 
tlie  one  dated  on  ^e  1st  and  the  other 
on  the  17th  of  March,  1828,  from 
Calctittm. 

•  'l««.  •!  present.my  friettd,  Mr.  Budc- 
inffham)  tbeEditorof  tlMCalcnttaJoUr- 
isal,  to  your  notice  and  fHendly  offices, 
under  n  full  peniuaalon  that  your  )ud|:  - 
■lent'  of  kmn,  open  acquaintance,  will 
lustify  the  libeity  I  assume  in  reeom- 
mimdinif  a  banished  man  td  you.  The 
frinnewboot  the  basard  of  free  discus* 
idon  m  this  country,  wiH  receive  your 
coBlerant,  whilst  you  wUl  be.  sofeisfied 
lAuit  iaflnite  benefit  nfttst  result  to  the 
tme. interests  of  «11  soei^ties  from  its 


i^lMhA  hscv«rrecommendedMr.Buek** 
iofimm  t»  n  fewef  the  East  1  ncBa  Diree- 
tflvs,  witlwwt  £ear  of  behi^  considered 
sn^incettliafy,  arrdbeUiouS'tirdiscon'- 
tentvdfsmrit;  I  am  satisfied  of  the  sidu* 
tufy 'influence  of  a.  ^rte'  press  erery 
whfiers.  i  believe  the  Calcutta  Journal 
hns'ibne  muefa  good,  and  was  doing 
miM.  I  request  your  notice  of  Mr. 
BtM^itufiiam,  who,  I  beHere,  in  spite 
of  ^sorts  of  eafcnnny,  td  be  worthy  of 
VMr  «ottd  ofltoes  aind  protection.  Mr. 
BookfaiglMm  got  very  inadequate 
4Umi8ges  -3«stei^y,  in  an  action  for 
libel^  against  the  John  BuU,  though 
the  Judge  «poke  «f  their  malice  with 
abfaomeace.' 

.-I*.tbe  Judgment  6f  Mr.  Palmef,  he 
plneed  the  most  perfect  rdianee,  and 
theaenllinenttf'wMeb  he  had  expressed 
w«reitfuinol«at  to  prove  Mr.  Buckingham 
wai  a' gentleman  Who  did  not  deserve 
the  sew  era  treatment  which  he  had  ex** 
p^riaicfdf<HfArr1i6«rt>  WMittn>^ 


iD  the  great  question' otthe^Preedam  of 
the  Press  in  India,  he  (Sir  Charles 
.Forbes)  was  not  then  prepared  to  say, 
that  under  all  the  circumstance«,  he 
would  give  his  support  to  a  whoHy  un- 
restricted press  in  tiiat  part  of  the 
British  dominiotts;  at  the  same  time 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  present  restrietiotts  on  public  dis- 
oussion,  were  as  unnecessary  as  they, 
were  impolitic  (hear,  bear  I).  It  ^as, 
indeed,  too  true,  that  the  Governments 
in  India  were  apt  to  look  with  con- 
siderable jealousy  at  any  public  discus- 
sion of  their  own  acts.  They  considered 
it  the  very  height  of  arrogance  and 
presumption  in  any  person  to  dare  to 
comment  on  what  they  thought  proper 
to  do^ '  But  the  extraordinary  power  of 
deportation  was  what  he  most  com- 
plained of.  He  knew  instances  of  na- 
tives being  threatened  with  deportation, 
as  well  as  Engltehmeu.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  a  native  of  Bombay,  wlio 
was  threatened,  under  perculiar  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  sent  away  from  the 
Island. '  He  had  made  a  good  bargain 
with  the  Government,  which  they  were 
desirous  he  should  abandon,  and  which 
he  was  determined  to  keep.  (A  laugh.) 
He  was  threatened  with  deportation ; 
and  his  answer  was  to  be  found  on  the 
Cempany's  records.  Wirti  a  spirit  be- 
coming an  EngHsbman — with  that  spirit 
which  the  native  always  manifested. 
If  not  crushed  to  the  ground,  as  they 
too  often  were  (hear,  hear, J — he  an- 
swered, to  this  effect— '' Honourable 
Sir,  I  have  been  Informed  that  you 
thi^aten  to  turn  me  off  the  Island.  1 
believe  it  is  untrue.  1  am  satisfied, 
honourable  Sir,  you  are  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  your  country 
and  the  rights  of  British  subjects  to 
take  that  course."  (Hear.)  He  would 
say  but  one  word  with  respect  to  the 
tremeudous  power  which  the  Govem- 
n^ent  of  India  possessed — ^the  power  of 
sending  British  subjects  out  of  India. 
It  was  granted  by  the  act  of  the  53d  of 
the  hite  King,  but  npt  without  cousi- 
derable  onpositiou  aod  discussion.  He 
Would  ask  of  gentlemen  who  were 
present  at  those  di^ussions,  whether  it 
was  not  stated,  that  this  ^eat  power 
was  most  pointedly  aod  positively  to  be 
applied  to  those  cases  where  the  safety  of 
I  ndia  might  be  endangered  by  Eun^ans 
getting  into  the  interior  of  the  country 
and  tampering  with  thfi  native  powers  I 
(Hear.)  The  treatment  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham was,  he  conceived,  exceedingly 
hiursb.  He  was  removed  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  expected  the  arrival  of 
his  family.    He  ^luraestly  entreated  th« 
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bon;  tkemlkv  kho  broogfat  forward  thK 
subject  so  ablj  and  so  perspicnoutfyy 
not  to  lose  tight  of  it,  but  to  brin^  it 
before  the  House  at  a  future  time.  Be- 
fore be  sat  down^  be  be|^g»edto  state  tbaA 
he  knew  notbittg^  of  Mr.  Buckingbanr 
bat  throtu»h  bis  prodacttons*  and  from 
the  torrespondetkce  of  Mn  Palmer,  the 
f^ntieoitha  to  wbom  be  bad  before 
alluded,  and  wbom  be  hi^bly  respect- 
ed. 

Sir  F.  BuitDfiTT  said,  he  heard  with 
rfeat  satisfaction  the  ophiioDS  which* 
had  been  ntterAl  by  the  honourable 
ffentteman   who   bad  just  sat  down } 
but  he  bad  yet  beard  nothings  to  pal-< 
Nate  the  Act  of  tyranny,  f  for  he  could 
call  it  by  no  other  name,)  which  had 
been   committed    atftdnst   Mr.  Bnck-^ 
id^hant.     lie  felt  bound  to  .declare 
that  a  more  p^ss  case  of  cruelty  tbaq 
that  which  his  honophible  friend  had 
brouft^t  forward^  had  never  been  pre** 
sentcd  to  the  notice  of  the  -House ;— < 
(hear)  — and  '  declared,   that   bis  pe-* 
culiar  motive  for  risiu^,  was   to  en- 
treat the  bon;  member  near  him  (Mr» 
Lambton]  not  t&  rest  contested  with 
pledging^  himself,  In  the  next  session^ 
to  discuss  the  general  question  of  a  free 
press  for  India,  but  to  give  the  petitione^| 
duHng  the  present  session^  the  advan'< 
tafe  of  bis  talents  in  a  motion  specill'* 
tSly  direct^  to  the  hardship  of  his  casei 
The  question  already  before  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  two  considerations—* 
the  common  liberty  x>f  the  pess  In  In- 
dfa,  and  the  act  of  personal  oppression 
Exercised  upon  Mr.  Bnckingham;  The 
last  of  those  congiderations  was  most 
important  Uf  come  under  the  disttnc^ 
ihquiry  and  cognisance  of  the  Hbusef 
tnd  he  did  realhr  spam  at  the  argument 
on  tftre  other  shfe,  by  Which  tile  inveitl^ 
^tioB  was  attempted  to  be  got  rid  of^ 
viz.  that  the  pedtioiier  bad  eomtfienced 
proceedings  in  a  court  of  laW|  on  ae^ 
fcotiat  of  tb«  injuries  which'  he  now 
sought  redress  for.    In  the  Arst  place; 
it  was  declared,  and  plainly^  that  Mri 
BuckinghAtn  bad  not  the  power  of  fol-* 
lowing  up  the  process  at  law ;  but,  whe* 
ther  be  coulcf  do  so,  or  could  not,  it 
4ras  fit   the  arbitnuy  conduct  of  the 
Governor  of  India  should  be  inquired 
into,    tile  hod.  Cliairman  of  the  Court 
of  Dhrectors  bad  said  mnch,  but  he  bad 
Informed  the  House  absolutely  of  no« 
thing.    He  had  spoken  of  *<  warnings" 
given— (of  which  more  hereafter)  5  but 
there  Was  no  account  of  the  charge 
made  against  Mr.  Buckingham— *(hear) 
—of  the  charge  upon  which  he  had 
been  sent  to  England.    He  was  warned 
About  titift)  aafTwajiitd  about  thut^-^ 


B«t  wUMr  did  he  commlri  trfaere  mm 
bisftmlt? 


-"  Qnisiiam 


Delator?  QnlMis  IndicHs?  Qao  teste  proibavtt ? 
Nil  horam.    Verbota  ttt  grandU  epbtout  TC«it 
A  caprds  "— — 

Aaid  muUa  might  be  added,  for  ther« 
were  more  than  one  of  tbe*e  letters  to 
which  the  displeasure  of  the  Governttietii 
had  been  directed.  It  might  be  tha* 
the  remarks  which  he  made  were  very 
proper  and  necessary;  No  doubt  the 
comments  of  a  public  writer  werfe  &«« 
often  palatable  to  those  Whose  acts  w»e 
commented  upon.  (Hear;  hear*)  N« 
doubti  there  were  epistles  upon  epistles/ 
and  they  were  most  probimy  ttrged-and 
repeated  when  the  Editor  was  fairly^ 
poperiy,  and  most  laudably  employed 
m  exposing  their  very  proceedings.— 
Tbose  warnings  WereUo  proof  of  offnieea 
against  Ittw.  Of  Mr.  Adam's  charaetev 
he  (Sir  Francis  Burdett)  knew  nothings  | 
but  be  was  justified-^  from  his  acts,  iwt 
concluding  that  there  was  suflleient  to 
raise  a  suspicion  As  to  his  motives. 
U  was  imputed)  as  an  ofl^ce,  U>  Mn 
Buckingham,  that  be  bad  fou»d  fault 
with  the  hppoiBtment'of  Dr.  Bme; — 
Yet  that  very  appointment  the  Direc* 
tors  rescinded,  and  members  of  ^m 
Church  to  which  Dr «  Bryc«  belonged 
found  fault  with  him  ftir  aceeptidg  H; 
llie  onestion  for  the  Ikmse  was,  not 
merely  whether  Mr.  Adamhad  exceeded 
the  letter  of  his  power,  biit  whether  he 
had  eaereised  that  newer  with  doe  tepA^ 
peraace  anddiseretton-^whetber  he  liad 
used  the  antharity  foirly  for  the  par^ 
penes  to  which  it  wis  intended  tobe«|H 

Slied?  And  further,  whether  the  ph^er 
<elf,  however  meitdsedj  WA«  not  dne 
whfob  demiuidcd  cAdsore  snd-redttlf 
Let  bon.  members  look  at  -die  sHtt^ 
atien  in  which  Mr^  Buckingham  fa«d 
bete  placed.  Wfaaceter  offence  he  had 
committed  agalnt^t  -tb6  existiBf^  OorcatH 
ttent  of  India,  he  hAd  tieen  actually  eh« 
trapped  into  the  situation  in  wWcfa  bd 
was  placed  by  the  appearaute  df  a  inore 
Hberal  policy  in  a  formerGovenkor  (Lord 
Moira),  who  hAd,  hi  fttcq  tooked  iMoM 
A  f^ee  press  as  A  probable  benHitTAoier 
than  a  mischievous  engine  In  India. 
H^re  lAy  the  dangef ;  let  ft  be  bbserred; 
of  arbitrary  govemment6-^«e&  itwra 
safe  in  no  one  line  ctf  conduct,  let  IbMi 
pursue  what  line  thev  would.  The  Tig** 
or  wrong  was  a  quistkm  of  indlMdnal 
feeling;  and  wbAt  was  ^e  to-da^' 
might  be  the  other  to-mtrrOw.  A  ehaoM 
c^  the  Governor  was  a  change  etf  the 
law ;  iiay^  a  change  of  the  Governor's 
ophiloD  hud  an  operation  eqtndly  sweew^ 
tog.  And  this  tjew)  whUe  he  (At  Wni* 
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to  whom  faa  bad  before  appealed,  would 
hring  forward,  indepeodeiU  of  tbe  gene- 
ra mtestion,  a  specific  motioB  upon  the 
gmvaacea  of  Mr»  Buckingfaam^  Uiis 
view  led  bim  to  say  oue  word,  whether 
he  .^rottld  ot  jus  upon  the  comman  oon- 
didou. of  British  sub^ts  in  our  terri* 
lories  in  Indisu  If  it  was  really  aa  ob^ 
|e«t  with  Enplaod  to  eniMHuraire  a  firee 
trade  with  India,  her  A«st  act  oiighi  tft 
be  to  give  every  Ei^lish  resident  there 
Ihe  fidl  benefit  of  English  law.  (Hear, 
bear.)  If  ev«r,  let  the  House  be  sure^ 
we  were  to  derive  eny  real  benefit  froak 
oojr  Indian  possessions,  it  must  be  by 
tbe  abandonmeBt  of  that  system  of  des* 
potisa  which  pressed  upon  the  natives 
of  the  conntiy  net  mere  hardly  than 
upon  the  Eaftish  themseivef  wJio  were 
templed  therein  purauitof  fortune.  He 
weuld  not  occupy  the  time  ol  the  House 
by  dwelling  at  length  Upon  to|dcs,  for 
the  discussion  of  which  more  fit  and 
moee  Ample  opportunities  would  aiise. 
The  ob|ect  befere  the  House  at  present 
was,  the  relief  of  a  particular  individual, 
whom  he  considered  to  have  been  treat* 
cd  with  a  cruelty  unmerited,  and  al* 
Most  un^ralleled.  Situated  as  Mr. 
Buckin^am  Jhad  been,  the  most  inces- 
sant anxiety  to  confi>rm  himself  to  the 
leguiatioAs  (however  slavish)  imposed 
4ipon  him,  would  have  been  insufficient 
<to  ensure  hie  security.  No  charge  of 
any  description,  but  that  he  bad  ne« 
;|^ected  certain  warnings  /whatever 
<&iey  were),  was  made  out  agauist  him  i 
and  for:this  neglect,  his  property,  and 
pertmps  his  prospects,  were  to  be  de* 
etn^ed.  The  argument  that  the  matter 
wras  already  in  n  course  of  legal  discus^ 
sion,  seemed  to  him  (Sir  Francis  Bur- 
•dett)  to  have  no  fisrce  whatever;  and  he 
ehould  sit  down  with  af^ain  pressing  it 
upon. his  ban.  friend  &e  Member  for 
IJurbam,  to  bring  on  the  consideration 
of  the  petitioner's  case  in  a  distinct  mo^ 
-tien  without  delay. 

Mr.  Camnino  did  not  propose  detain- 
Ing  the  House  upon  any  of  those  general 
topics  which  common  consent,  as  well 
«s  the  course  taken  bv  the  bon.  member 
ier  Durham^  seemed  to  point  out  the 
convenience  of  reserving  for  some  fu* 
tare  opportunity.  The  subject  properly 
before  the  House  at  present  was  simplj^ 
the  petitloQ  of  Mr.  Buckingham  Tfor  it 
<eouki  hardly  be  advantageous  to  discuss 
Yttch  a  matter  as  the  freedom  of  the 
press  in  India -in  the  way  of  an  inciden- 
tal ^estion)$  and  wi^out  knowing 
'how  far  the  bon.  member  (Mr.  Lamb- 
ton)  migfat  be  inclined  to  follow  up  the 
-mggest&ii  .of  tiie  hoB,  nieiiib^  lor 


Wtfttoiinler,  as  In  brteging  forvajrd  tlMl 
complaint  of  tbe  petitiouer  (Mr.  Buck- 
ingham) in  the  shape  of  a  specific  pio^ 
tion,  he  did  trust  that  the  House  would 
decline  interferiur  in  a  cause  which  was 
already  trying  at  law  between  %WQ  indi- 
viduals, and  in  which  it  could  not  inter- 
fere without  trenching  upon  the  proper 
rights  of  courts  of  justice*  It  n^ight  be 
a  fit  question  for  discijibsion  whether 
the  system  of  government  in  India 
should  bethrovnopen,asrecoi|imended 
by  the  bon.  Bart,  opposite,  or  whether 
those  guards  and  precautions  in  it, 
which  h^  hitfierto  been  thpuf^  p^es- 
sary,  should  go  on  to  be  maintained  in 
tbeir  accuslpmed  £orce  and  rigour ;  bujt. 
those  who  administered  the  existing 
powers  (whether  justifiable  or  unjustifi^ 
aUeh  so  long  as  those  powers  ppnti-r 
liiiea,  weire  fairly  entitled  t»  this^ — th^y 
had  a  right  to  hsore  their  conduce  judgi^ 
of  with  reference  to  tbe  laws  which  tb^ 
had  to  execute,  and  not  to  be  con-; 
deqaned  as  individuals^  wherever  .par- 
ties djgliked  the  ^stem  under  wUch 
they  were  bound  to  act.  He  (Mr.  Can- 
ning) wished  particularly  to  impress 
honourable  members  wiM^  this  point* 
Where  the  system  which  an  oCcer  ad* 
ministered  was  wrong,  in  the  eyes  Qf 
these  who  thought  it  wrong  his  conducf 
iDustof  necessity  be  fau^y ;  but  a  Go* 
veraor  of  India  would  hardly  be  found 
in  faadt  for  having  duly  administered 
those  powers  which  a  deliberate  and 
Tocent  act  of  tbe  British  Legislature  bad 
decided  to  be  necessary  for  the  govemr 
ment  of  that  country.  The  invidious 
etatement,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Buckiugr 
ham  had  been  traaspertedr^toni  away 
frum  one  country,  and  sent  to  another, 
&c^— that  statement  might  have  been 
spared,  because  the  course  of  prooeedr 
4ng  regularly  complained  of  >ras  the 
course  consequent  upon  the  olgenee  of 
which  Mr.  Buckingham  was  supposed 
to  be  guilty,  and  t^e  very  same  act 
which  gave  that  power  of  removal  te 
the  local  goveraments,  gave  a  spedfif 
redress  to  any  individual  who  might 
find  himself  aggrieved  by  its  exercise. 
Here  was  a  case,  then,  in  which  a  Go* 
vemor-€^eseral«  in  the  unquestioned 
exercise  of  an  authority  imposed  lUMm 
him  b^  act  of  Parliament,  iad  applied 
to  an  indiridnal  the  precise  punishment 
allotted  to  ^e  ofiience  with  which,  justly 
or  unfustly,  he  was  charged.  If  that 
individual  was  innocent  of  such  offence, 
he  was  a  most  highly  injured  person  ; 
and,  in  that  event,  he  had  the  means 
of  bringing  his  case  at  once,  not  before 
the  authorities  of*  India,  but  before  a 
British  court ofJiMtieer  Totuehatci* 
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lumal.  In  fiu:t,  Mr.  BuCkuifhaiii  bad 
appealed*  and  was  appealing  at  the 
present  moment;  and  the  House  could 
with  no  more  propriety  interfere  with 
hift  proceeding^,  than  it  coaid  Interfere 
in  any  common  Kings's  Bench  suit  be- 
tween individual  and  individual >  merely 
^  becaute  one  of  the  parties  happened, 
fnimafaei$t  to  have  m&de  outastroni^ 
case  agfaiust  the  other.  *He  arreed  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Westminster  that 
it  would  be  a  most  fit  matter  for  consi- 
deration— and  he  should  be  ready  to 
Ascuss  that  point  the  moment  It  eould 
be  done  without  prejudice  to  parties^ 
whether  (however  it  had  been  properly 
or  improperly  used  on  the  present  occa- 
sion) the  power  of  removal  tmght  to 
be  continued.  Whenevser  that  question 
might  be  bri>Uffht  forward,  he  repeated 
that  he  should  be  readv  to  enter  into  it; 
but  he  was  not  prepared,  under  pretence 
of  discussing  a  great  constitutioiial 
question,  to  discuss  a  pending  suit  be* 
twecn  iadividunls,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
accused,  and  the  benefit  of  the  accuser. 
The  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  had 
observed  that  he  (Mr.  Canning)  had 
seemed  to  express  some  surprise  at  a 
passage  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman, by  whom  Mr.  Buckingham's 
petition  bad  been  presented  to  the 
House.  «<  Undoubtedly,  Sir^' txmti- 
nued  Mr.  Canning,  *^  I  did  express  sur* 
prise  at  that  passage,  for  it -was  one 
well  calculatea  to  excite  surprise  in  my 
mind.  It  was  the  passage  in  which  ^ 
non.  member  spoke  of  the  granny  of 
my  Lord  Amherst.  Such  a  charge  was 
new  to  me,  and  novelty  is  apt  to  pro- 


» surprise.  To  hear  that  Locd  Am* 
herst  had  become  a  tyrant  did  not  asto- 
niah  me  much  less  than  it  would  have 
astonished  me  te  hear  that  he  had  be- 
come a  tiger.  (A  laugh.)  1  feel.  Sir,  that 
]  am  bound  to  listen  to  the  dedaration 
of  the  hon.  member  for  the  county  of 
Ihuham  on  this  point,  with  that  open- 
ness to  conviction  which  we  should  aU 
preserve,  even  when  the  character  of 
these  who  stand  the  highest  in  our  esti- 
matioD  is  the  suMect  of  remark.  I 
knew  that  power  has  been  frequently 
the  canse  of  great  changes  in  the  hu- 
man mind.  It  is  possible  that  it  has 
moducsed  a  great  change  in  the  mind  of 
liord  Amherst.  The  possessor  of  the 
most  mild,  the  most  gentle,  the  most 
amiable,  the  most  forbearing  nature 
that  I  ever  met  with,  may  have  been 
converted  by  power  into  a  savage  and 
ferocieus  spirit.  Such  a  transformation 
may  have  taken  place ;  but  if  it  really 
has  taken  place,  I  must  sav  that  it  is 
the  most  cUraordiiMry  pbyiucal  pheno- 


menon that  ev«r  came  airier  flty  obaef- 

vation.''  (Cheers  and  laughter)  Mock 
misunderstanding  appeared  to  ealst  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  Marquess 
of  Hastings  with  reference  to  the  srett 
in  India,  it  had  been  assumed,  aoth 
in. that  House  and  elsewhere,  that  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings  had  thrown  dsfwa 
all  the  guards  on  the  press  iu  indtai 
that  he  had  aUowed  the  utmost  latituda 
of  discussion,  and  had  almost  oflered 
nrizes  for  disquisitions  on  the  asast  da* 
licate  and  dangerous  topics.  Itvraana 
such  thing.  Tne  Noble  Manfueas  had 
reoMved  one  set  of  restrictioiiSsiNi  tta 
pess,  bnt  he  had  latrodaoed  anothar. 
When,  therefore,  the  question  came  ba« 
fore  him  (Mr.  Canning),  at  the  tiuM  he 
was  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
it  was  a  question^  not  whether  there 
should  be  restrictions  on  the  prtes  ia 
India,  or  no  restrictions;  but  whether 
the  ancient  restrictions  which  tiie.Mar* 
quess  of  Hastings  had  remeved,  aad 
which  the  East  India  Compu»y  wished 
to  see  restored,  should  be  prefoncd 
to  those  which  the  Noble  Marrnsess 
had  substituted  for  them?  TThe  Mar- 
quess of  Hastings  havuig  reBM>ved  one 
set  of  restrictions  and  svuistituted  ano- 
ther, the  draft  which  had  been  sent  to 
him  (Mr.  Canning)  by  the  Birectora  of 
the  East  India  Company,  required  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  restrictions. 
From  that  draft  he  had  thought  it. his 
duty  to  withhold  the  approbatKm  of  the 
Crown.  It  had  appeiured  to  him  that 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to 
restore  the  eenaorship  of  the  press  ia 
India  would  be  to  interrupt  that  which 
might  prove  a  very  salutaiy  experiment. 
It  was  some  time  in  the  year  1819  timt 
accounts  were  received  in  this  country 
of  what  had  been  done  by  the  Marquess 
of  Hastings  respecting  the  Press  in 
India.  It  was  about  June,  182Q,  that 
the  draft  by  the  Directors  of  die  EaA 
India  Company  had  been  sent  to  htm, 
to  which  draft,  for  the  reason9  he  had 
already  assigned,  he  had  felt  it  hisduy 
not  to  give  the  sanction  of  the  Crowm 
That  sanction  he  continued  to  withhold 
untU  the  end  of  the  saase  ^aar,  wh^i 
be  ceased  to  fill  the  office  of  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control.  He  repeated, 
that  his  object  in  withholding  it  was  his 
desire  that  the  new  system  should  be 
faiirly  tried ;  but  really  before  h<m.  gen- 
tlemen bestowed  any  high  panegtm  oa 
himself,  or  on  the  Marquess  m  Hast- 
ings for  his  attachment  to  the  liberty  of 
the  Press,  as  manifested  on  that  ces- 
sion, they  ought  to  know  exactly  the 
state  of  Che  case.  The  regulations 
which  were  established  by  l^rd  Wei- 
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leslty^  udJvbM  «lieMi^ii6M«f  Hatt- 
ing liad  iMUuIr  in  force  when  be  went 
<hr«r,  nm  tbut  :-^'  1.  Every  printer  of 
m  newspsper  shall  print  his  uanie  at  the 
bottoDi  of  the  paper.  3.  Ertrv  editor 
cr  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  shall  de- 
Ihrsr  in  his  name  and  place  of  abode. 
3.  No  paper  shall  be  published  on  a 
•miday.  4.  No  paper  shall  be  publish- 
ed at  all  antU  it  haa  previously  been 
inspeded  hy  the  Secretary  of  the  Go- 
▼ommeMt  or  some  person  authmised  by 
hinb  5.  The  penalty  consequent  upon 
^tkt  dkrepud  of  any  of  the  above  rel^i- 
lations,  shall  he  the  immediate  em- 
Imitation  of  the  offender  for  England." 
Hmw,  in  Heu  of  this  •censorship,  the 
foMowinr  r^;i4ations  had  been  est*- 
biisked  by  the  Marqueaa  of  Mastinft, 
whidi  did  not,  the  House  would  see,  as 
had  been  imagined,  set  the  press  at  li- 
bar^  akof^her.  The  editors  of  newt- 
papers  are  prohibited  from  jHibliahing 
any  matter  under  the  IbUowiDg  heads : 
«— I.  Animadversions  on. the  measures 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  other 
pobltc  bodies  connected  \with  the  Go- 
vammeuUn  India.  (Hear,4iear.)  3.  Alio 
ali  disquisitions  on  the  political  trans- 
a^taoDS  of  the  local  administrations. 
(Hear,  and  laughter.)  All  offensive  re- 
marks on  the  members  of  the  Council 
or  the  Supreme  Coort,  and  the  Lofd 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  (hear,  and  great 
laughter) ;  and  all  discussions  having 
« tflodency  to  create  alarm  or  suspicion 
nmang  the  native  population  of  any  in- 
tttidcd  interference  with  their  religion.. 
$.  Also  the  republication,  fW>m  English 
or  €>tber  newspapers,  of  any  matter 
coming  under  the  above  heads,  calcu- 
lated to  affect  the  security  of  tbe  British 
nower  or  repudation  in  J^dia.  (Hear, 
bear.)  .4.  Also  all  scandal  or  personal 
remarks  on  individuals  tending  to  ex- 
cite discord  and  animosity  in  society/' 
(Much  laughter.)  •  Now,  certainly  the 
paneg3rric  was  a  little  too  wide  which 
sasdk  subject  |o  these  ordimitious,  that 
tha  Marquess  of  Hastings  h.ad  intended 
tQ^doAiray  entirely  with  the  existing  re- 
•trictinns  upon  the  press,  and  substitute 
uAcoatrollea  aad  unliinlted  discussion 
as  a  system  tlirovighout  India.  (Hear, 
hear.)  *'  And  1  hope,"  continued  Mr. 
Canning, ''  that  I  stiall  not  be  going  too 
§nr  when  I  say — '  Give  me  what  power 
you  jgfiU,  and  let  me  have  no  (ear  but 
lD»m  the  press ;  then  give  me  the  press, 
a«  regulated  by  the  Marquess  of  Hast- 
iacSy  and  1  will  \«Bture  to  consider  my- 
seu  safe.* "  (Uear^  and  great  laughter,"^ 
In  destroying  the  illusion  which  existed 
on.thi^  subject,  and  in  making  what 
■uctit  b^  considered  a  self-s«^fiticef  he 
;   Oritntat  Herafd,  Vol,2, 


begged  not  to  be  understood  as  express- 
ing bis  approbation  of  the  regnkitioaa 
which  he  had  fast  quoted.  He  did  net 
wish  what  he  had  said  to  be  construed 
into  an  approval  either  of  thos§  regu- 
lations, or  of  the  regulations  for  wmch 
they  had  been  substituted.  The  .qnes- 
tiou  which  had  been  put  to  him  was^ 
the  censorship  having  been  destroyed^ 
and  other  regulations  established  in  its 
place,  whether  it  was  worth  while  to 
tend  peremptory  orders  to  India  to 
destroy  the  new  regulations,  and  to 
renew  the  censorship  ?  His  answer  had 
been,  that  he  did  not  think  it  worth 
while.  If  it  had  afterwards  appeared 
to  him  that  the  new  regulatiegos  were 
more  off^nsive>  and  less  effectual  than 
the  censorship,  he  should  certainly  not 
have  interfered  to  prevent  the  renewal 
of  the  latter;  but  as  he  went  out  of 
office,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  say 
what  might  have  been  his  ultimate 
decision.  What  was  the  inference 
which  he  wished  the  House  to  draw 
from  all  this  ?  Not  that  they  should 
express  approbation  of  either  of  the 
svstems  in  preference  to  the  other. 
Jttttt,  surely.  Gentlemen  of  all  parties 
would  allow,  when  it  appeared  that  two 
suoh  minds  as  those  of  Marquess  Wei- 
lesley  and  the  Marquess  of  Hastings-— 
$2uaks  neque  candidioMS  terra  tuHt— 
men  as  virtuous  and  honoaraUe  as  they 
were  mat  and  diffuified^-aa  much  at- 
tached to  the  prwciples  of  Ubcrty  as 
the  most  enlightened  Statesmen  that 
ever  lived — concurred  in  the  necessity 
of  ^»me  control  over,  the  press  in  India, 
be  would  not  say  that  their  Judgment 
should  be  subjugated  to  that  of  those 
distinguished  persous,  but  that  tbey^ 
Bright  well  pause  before  they  declared 
that  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  ought 
to  he  condemned  for  the  course  of  con- 
duct which  he  had  pursued.  VVbat4ie 
had  stated  were  the  authorities  on  which 
he  founded  his  opinion ;  and  he  was  sure 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  in- 
troduced the  simject  with  so  much  tem- 
per and  ability,  would  not  say  that  they 
ought  to  be  put  out  of  the  qu<tttion. 
What  the  decision  might  be  on  the  par- 
ticular case  under  consideration,  ha 
would  not  anticipate.  In  Lis  opinion  it 
neither  would  be  nor  could  be  decided 
on  absiract  principles.  It  must  be 
looked  at  with  rei'erence,  not  to  the 
happily  enlightened  state  of  this  coun- 
try, but  to  those  modificatious  which 
belonged  to  a  state  of  society  nut  merely 
different '  from  our  own,  but  which 
had  no  rescmblauce  in  the  whole  world. 
Mr.  Buckingham's  conduct  must  he 
judged  with  reference  to  the  law  under 
28 
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law  by  which  bappibr  we  were  goTtmed. 
As  te  Mr.  Adam,  with  that  gentleman, 
he  (Mr.  Canuinp)  bad  uo  personal  con- 
nexioD.  But  he  should  be  doing  great 
injustiee  to  hioi  if  he  did  not  say  tluithe 
was  a  matt  who  had  raised  himself  l^ 
bis  meritorious  conduct ;  a  conduct*  the 
value  of  which  had  been  aclcnowlecUed 
by  the  successive  individuals  who  had 
'held  the  Govemmeat  of  India,  and  whp 
bad,  Iherefure,  the  opportunity  of  wit- 
nesaiBg  and  appreciating  it.  He  (Ms. 
Canning)  could  truly  s^  from  expet- 
rience,  that  in  a  situation  of  great  diffi^ 
cuHy  he  had  known  that  graitleman 
exert  himself  -in  the  most  manly  and 
creditable  manner.  If  be  were  to  judge 
of  Mr.  Adam's  general  character  Asom 
his  oofMhiet  as  a  pnbUe  officer,  be  would 
say  that  he  was  a  man  erklentty  dete»- 
mined  to  act  honourably  and  uprightly, 
cost  what  it  would.  Mf.  Adam  mighty 
in  the  nursuit  of  what  he  considered  a 
just  olject,  have  been-  guilty  of  violence 
and  oppression  In  the  exercise  of  the 
temporary  authority  with  which  be  was 
invested.  If  so,  be  was  in  the  course  of 
trial  before  that  tribunal  which  Par- 
liament had  espeoialiy  apfwinted  to 
take  cogmsance  of  such  misdeeds  $-^ 
and  should  he  be  proved  guilty,  God 
forbid  that  he  should  not  be  visited  by 
the  pnnisbmettt  awarded  by  law  to  such 
an  offence.  But  it  was  impossible  that 
that  House  could  step  in  with  an  extra- 
judical  proceeding;  and  above  all,  that, 
while  the  particular  case  was  under  the 
consideration  of  a  courtof  law,  it  should 
step  in  to  try  the  merits  of  (bat  case, 
and  the  general  system  together.  That 
House,  if  it  entered  at  present  into  the 
investigation  of  the  subject,  could  not 
separate  the  individual  case  from  the 
system.  But  «  court  of  law  woudd  se- 
parate them.  It  would  try  Mr.  Adam 
by  the  law  which  he  was  bound  to  ad- 
mitiister;  and  would  consider  Mr. Buck- 
ingham's case  by  the  law  under  which 
he  lived.  When  the  individual  case 
should  be  once  out  of  the  way,  he  (Ml*. 
Canning)  should  have  no  objection 
what  ever  to  consent,  not  only  that  the 
whole  question  respecting  the  press  ef 
1  udia  should  be  brought  under  the  view 
of  Parliament,  but  that  it  sbouia  also 
take  into  consideration  thcother  modl- 
licatioDS  of  the  system  of  Indian  Gov^n- 
ment,  which  \hc  progress  of  knowledge 
and  the  improving  condition  of  the  po- 
pulation of  our  Asiatic  Empire  might 
appear  to  demand. 

Mr.  Denman  contended  that  the  con- 
eluding  observations  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  wb^  bad  just  ^at  down,  and 


the  opening  obi^rvaliniu  of  ^  4^ 
honi  the  Preaidentof  theBoaid  of  Ohn- 
trol,  were  founded  on  a  complete  fair 
laey.  The  right  hon.  gentlen^aa  bad 
mi<istatod  both  the  law  imd  the  ftu:L  H^ 
seemed  to  suppose  that  Mr.  BuckinrfaasR 
had  eoniraveued  the  law, .  and  that  H 
was  in  consequence  of  that  contraveii- 
tion  he  had  been  e^elled  firom  Indiik. 
That  was  not  tk^e  fact.  Mr.Buckins;hafls 
had  contravened  no  law,  be  had  not 
even  contravened  th^  Marquess  of  Haat^ 
jngs*s  regulations :  nor  did  evenabrtadi 
of  these  incur  the  penalty  of  emfaaika^ 
tion  for  Enrlaud.  But  the  great  enwr 
of  the  two  nght  hon.  gentlemen  was, 
that  they  supposed  Mr.  Buckingbafla 
was  availing  himself  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  whiph,  it  was  tfaoii|^t, 
prescribed  the  means  by  wbidi  he  mif^ 
remedy  tba  injustice  that  he  had  sni- 
^red.  When  first  Mr.  BuckinglMai 
returned  to  this  country,  be  had  done 
him  (Mr.  Denman)  the  honour  to  muL 
his  opinion  as  to  the  course  oipHx^eA- 
ing  which  it  would  be  expedient  for  hins 
to  pursue.  He  advised  him  to  hbaailwn 
his  intention  of  proceeding  in  a  Cotut 
of  Law  for  redress  agabist  Ae  GoranHir 
as  hopeless.  It  was  in  oonseqiicnce  of 
this  snare  which  be  had  in  the  basin«sa, 
that  he  was  anxious  to  trouble  the 
House  with  some  remarks.  He  did 
then  think,  and  tiiougfat  so  stQl,  tbat 
Mr.  Buckingham  did  abandon  the  lat- 
teotion  of  taking  any  proceeding  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  If  he  (Mr.  Desi- 
man)  did  not  most  conscientiously  ba» 
lieve  that  all  Mr.  Buckingham's  legml 


{proceedings  against  Mr.  Adam  i 
inquished,  be  would  certainhr  not  sup- 
port bis  ]Hresent  Petition.  If,  on  tbe 
contrary,  he  persevered  in  than,  l^e 
(Mr.  Denman;  would  say  that  be  dia- 

f  raced  himself.  In  the  Petition  wbii4& 
is  lionourabie  friend  had  presented 
from  Mr.  Buckingham,  tbe  latter  dis- 
claimed all  further  legal  proceeding 
in  this  case.  If,  after  so  scdemn  m 
disclaimer,  Mr.  Buckingham  sbMild 
nevertheless  proceed,  he  (Mr.Deomaia) 
would  in  no  way  be  legally  conoermad 
on  the  subject.  But  tbe  fhct  was,  that 
the  allegation  that  Mr.  Bnckipgbaa 
continucSl  his  legal  suit,  was  only  one 
of  the  reasons  vrnich  were  always  ifia- 
covered  by  those  who  wished  to  get  rid 
of  the  complaints  of  any  injured  indivi- 
dual. Mr.  Buckingham  had  no  roa- 
nexion  with  the  leading  members  of  ilMit 
House.  He  bad  never  sat  in  tbe  lanss 
cabinet  or  at  the  same  table  widi  tbeM. 
or  course,  therefore,  bis  remonstrances 
were  met  by  panegyrics  on  thosa  whoan 
be  coMidered  bis  pppressors.     Ev^ty 
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rUf  tit  bon«  m^mb^  was  prepmied  with 
some  ground,  founded  either  on  candour 
to  an  adversary,  or  on  partiality  to  a 
fnend,  tor  rejecting  anv  individual  ca«e 
of  i^evance  that  miffht  be  submitted  to 
.tiie  consideration  or  Parliament.  The 
Peti(tiooer  had  dedared  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  follow  up  anv  legal  proceediog, 
.ag;iiunit  Mr.  Adam  for  bisbauishmeqt  and 
nuB,and  yet  theHouse  of  Commons  were* 
JbrsoQtby  to  slumber  over  his  wroog^^be- 
cause^itwas  possible  he  might  be  insin- 
'  cere !  When  was  this  douht  to  end  ?  Was 
Ibe  oCfence  of  having  ouce  entered  into 
'  recognizances  to  be  visited  on  Mr.  Buck- 
jiiu^bam  by  a  peroetual  denial  of  justice  ? 
,iVould  the  right  non.  gentleman  believe 
nejit  year,  or  the  year  after,  that  the  in- 
.teution  of  not  prpceeding  legally  was 
.sincere?  To  him  (Mr.  Denman),  it 
^^^eaictl  that  the  Petition  was  one  to 
.wbich  tb(  House  ought  to  attend,  with 
_referencc^  b<>th  to  the  oppression  which 
,the  PetitibDer  had  suffered,  and  to  the 
system  under  which  that  oppression  had 
'bectt^'  inflicted.  Unquestionably,  on 
Ipyldng  at  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which, 
accormng  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
;  afforded,  the  means  of  redress  for  such 
.iqjustice  as  that  complained  of,  he  had 
.advised  Mr.  Buclcingham  to  drop  all 
.legal  proceedings.  The  remedy  which 
that  act  jointed  out  was  merely  noini- 
.nal~it  imposed  on  the  person  com- 
^l^laifiing  of  oppression  such  a  course  In 
jiroving  his  case,  as  rendered  all  pros- 
.nect  of  success  hopeless.  The  Governor 
General  of  India  was  arro^d  with  arbi- 
'trary  power,  at  a  zn6ment*s  notice  to  send 
ioKl  of  the  country  anv  individual  whose 
newsps^r  or  whose  face  he,  or  any  of 
[the  underlings  of  office,  disliked»  or  with 
.whom  j[as  had  been  hinted  bv  an  hon. 
*l>aronet)  he  or  th^^  had  made  an  im- 
!  provident  barg^u;  and  that  individual 
, bad  no  remedy  at  law,  unless  he  could 
V  prove  ipalice  an^  corruption  oga  the  part 
.of  his  oppressor"a  tning  manifest^ 
^  impossibly  unless  the  Governor  General 
j]fr  incQf  w^re  to  be  an  ideot  as  well  as  a 
^tvrant^  It  was  so,  also,  with  regard  to 
,  toe  ma^trates  in  this  country.  The 
^  House  were  ev.cry  day  told,  that  if  those 
[magistrates  behaved  improperly,  redress 
.might  be  obtained  in  the  Court  of  Kinff*s 
.Bench.  But  tbat  redress  could  not  be 
obtained  unless  malicious  or  corrupt 
.^oiotives  could  be  established :  and  who 
,di4  ^  kno^  the  difficulty  of  establish* 
iiUg  any  such  charge  by  distinct  and 
^positive  evidence?  Important  as  he  beld 
the  liberty  of  the  press  to  be,  that  formed 
%\kX  a  small  part  of  the  question  under 
^consideration.  And  yet,  upon  that  point, 
^  ^  igoire  mistaken  notion  had  never 


existed  than  that  which  \t$A  led  to  this 
outrage  upon  the  person  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham.   Undoubtedly   to   talk   of  a 
press,  and  that  press  not  free,  was  to 
talk  of  a  secret  enemy  instead  of  an  open 
friend*     But  that  was  not  the  sinj^e 
.  question  before  them.     The  question 
was  not,  why  the  press  was  not  im re- 
strained in  India,  but  why.  there  being 
laws  regulating  the  press,  in  the  event 
of  anv  violation  of  those  iaws»  was  not 
the  violator  pursued  in  the  proper  and 
regular  course  of  justice  ?    When  he 
heard  ^e  hon.  Chairman  of  the  Cuurt 
of  Directors  talk  of  the  five  warnings 
which  Mr.  Buckingham  had  received 
against  the  commission  of  the  offence 
with  which  he  was  charged,  it  natu- 
rally occurred  to  him  to  ask  the  hon. 
Chairman  why  the  offender  had  not  been 
brought  into  a  court  of  justice?    He 
would  answer,  that  unless  the  power 
were  allowed  freely  at  home  and  abroad 
of  canvassin|^  the  conduct  of  persons  in 
authority,  discontent  would  soon  take 
a   more  alarming  form  than   that  of 
speech,  and   swell    into  dangef  upon 
every    occasion.      At   the    Uroe    that 
Mr.  Buckingham  was    charged    with 
the  offence  in  question,  he  had  brou|^t 
an  action  in  the  Supreme  Court  agauist 
.  the  proprietors  of  the  John  Bull  news- 
paper, by  whom  an  action  had   also 
.  Deen  brouglit  against  him,  so  that  lie 
.  was  in  the  double  capacity  of  plaintiff 
and  defendant.    Yet  Mr.  Adam  had  torn 
^  him  from  his  business,  from  his  friends, 
.  from  all  bis  hopes,  and  had  sent  him  to 
a  distant  country,  where  he  was  ruined, 
and  was  perhaps  on  the  veiy  verge  of 
beggary .    It  wasliorrible  to  hear  of  such 
things.    It  was  horrible  to  see  any  thing 
like  an  attempt  to  introduce  into  this 
country  that  indiaa  atmosphere  which 
.  he  for  one  was  not  prepared  to  breathe, 
lie  trusted  ParUamentary  inquiry  would 
be  instituted  into  the  treatment  that  Mr. 
.  Buckingham  had  experienced.    It  had 
been  considered  necessary  to  submit  the 
.  conduct  of  individuals,  situated  as  Mr. 
.  Buckingham  had  been  situated,  to  the 
judgmeutof  a  court  of  law  in  Indiain  seve- 
ral mstances.    I  f  in  one,  why  not  in  aU  ? 
.  Was  it  not  in  Mr.  Buckingham's  fa- 
vouTy  that  in  the  civil  actian  which  he 
had  himself  brougbc  for  a  libel  on  his 
character-  he  had  recovered  damages, 
and  that  the  revival  of  the  criminal  in- 
formation against  him  by  Mr.  Adam 
was   considered  so  unwarrantable  by 
the  Judge,  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten, 
that  he  refused  to  send  it  to  a  Jury,  and 
declared  the  whole  proceeding  to  be 
cruelt  oppressive,  and  illegal  ?    What 
reaion  could  be  assigned  ior  the  exis- 
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tence  of  so  despotic  A  law  as  ^at  under 
whidi  Mr.  Buckinf^ham  was  saffering, 
unless  it  were  an  overwhelming-  neces- 
sity? Yet  no  such  necessity  appeared 
to  exist.    Why  preserre  this  perpetual 
Alien  Bill  in  India  ?  an  Alien  Bill  too 
of  the   most  strange  description;  for 
Aliens  were  free  from  its  operatSon, 
which  was  directed  against  Englishmen 
alone !  It  was  not  because  any  man  had 
been  mild  and  amiable  in  this  country 
that  he  must  necessarily  be  mild  and 
amiable  in  India.     U  was  irery  true, 
as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  oppoUte 
had  himself  allowed,    that   arbitrary 
power    frequently   altered    character. 
The  right  hon.  rentleman  could  not 
have  forgotten  that  beautiful  passare 
in  the  most  beautiful  histories  of  the 
world,  where  the  future  tyrant  answered 
the  voice  that  foretold  what  he  should  do, 
**  Is  thy  servant  a  dor,  that  he  should 
do  this  great  thing  ?'^    But  he  did  it. 
Such,  indeed,  were  the  naturally  vitiat- 
inr  consequences  of  the  possession  of 
arbitrary  power,  that  no  wise  or  good 
man  would  wish  for  it. .  With  respect 
to  Mr.  Adam,  it  did  happen  that  that 
gentleman  was  an  old  scnool-fellow  of 
his;  and  he  recollected  him  to  have 
been  a  boy  of  a  most  amiable  and  gentle 
character.    Nevertheless,  he  must  de- 
clare that  on  the  present  occasimi,  Mr. 
Adam  seemed  to  him  to  have  com- 
mitted one  of  the  most  cruel,  cppres^ 
slve,  and  unjustiftable  acts  whicn  he 
had  ever  known  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  a  British  Governor  in  the  his- 
tories of  the  colonies — bad  as  they  were. 
[Hear.]   So  far  was  his  conduct  in  the 
transaction  from  deserving. to  be  re- 
garded with  iudulgence,  except  indeed 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  not  being 
in  this  country  to  defend  it,  that  in  his 
(Mr.  Denman's)  opinion,  it  ought  to  re- 
ceive the  most  marked  and   general 
reprobation.    But  although  Mr.  Adam 
was  not  in  the  countnr  to  defend  him- 
self, he  had  published  his  defence,  and 
no  person  could  read  that  defeiice  wiA- 
ont  finding  in  it  Mr.  Adam's  own  con- 
demnation, and  seeing  the  arbitrary 
and  uncontrolled  power  which  he  had 
exercised.    The  hon.  Chairman  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  had  talked  of  the 
waminrs  which  Mr.  Buckingham  had 
received,  as  if  they  were  the  distant 
rumbling  of  thunder  that  were  to  throw 
a  man  otk  his  knees  to  pray  to  heaven 
to  avert  from  him  the  menacing  storm. 
But  whv  was  the  storm  to  fall  as  it  did  ? 
Surely  Mr.  Adam  might  have  waited  a 
few  weeks  until  the  arrival  of  the  new 
Governor.     But  the  whole  prooeedinf^ 
clearly  showed  the  nature  of  tlud  sys« 


tern*  which,  from  the  top  te  tk»e  boCtani» 
required  unsparinr  r^isfon  audi  cor- 
rection. It  was  the  bounden  duty  of 
Parliament  to  take  care  that  the  rnras 
in  India  enioyed  that  degree  of  libarty 
which  might  safely  be  granted  to  it; 
imd,  above  all,  >tp  deprive  the  G<yveni- 
ment  in  that  coud.^  of  the  power  of 
exercising  an  arbitrary  v^eportation  to- 
wards way  individual  win  mi|:ht  hap- 
pen to  displease  them  by  the  maim- 
ness  and  independence  of  hi.*  oonduct. 
[Cheers.] 

Mr.  Lambton  made  a  brief  rqply. 
He  fek  that  an  apology  was  due  mdi 
him  to  the  House,  for  intruding  upan 
them  again,  after  the  very  able  iMBner 
in  which  Mr.  Buckingham'a  cause  bad 
been  advocated  by-  his  hon.  friends ; 
but  there  were  one  or  two  pointt  in  the 
speeches  of  the  right  hon.  gantloncn 
opposite,  which  he  should  he  wantu^ 
in  duty  to  the  individual  whose  PHf- 
tion  he  had  undertaken  to  pfcacBt  to 
Parliament,  if  he  were  not.  to  noCioe. 
With  respect  to  any  iaaqputation  on  ia- 
divichials,  it  was  in  the  reooUfctkm  of 
the  House,  whether  at  the  very  outset 
of  his  address  to  them  on  presenting 
the  Petition,  and  in  the  whole  course 
of  that  address,  he  had  not  wholly  dis- 
claimed attributing  corrupt  or  malici- 
ous motives  to  any  one  ?  He  had  stattd 
the  case  with  reference  to  its  own  me- 
rits.   He  had  simply  stated  the  Iscis 
which  bad  occurred  under  Mr.  Adaaa's 
temporary  adiiiinistration  of  tbe  Go- 
vernment of  India,  without  impotiag 
to  that  gentleman,  or  to  any  one  else, 
any  improper  motive  whatever.    The 
right  hon.  gentktuau,  however^  talked 
as  if  his  speech  had  been  full  of  incnt- 
pation.    He  had  a  right  to  coonplain 
also  of  the  way  in  which  the  rigiit  hon. 
gentleman  had  treated  another  of  h» 
statements.  He  had  certainly  told  the 
right  hon.  the  President  of  the  Board  af 
Control,  more  than  three  weeks  ng^  in 
that  House,  that  all  legal  procainHogs 
had  been  dropped  by  Mr.  Buddiighaal. 
He  had  also  endeavoured  to  impresa  that 
fact  upon  the  House  this  evening.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Buckinghani'a  solicitor, 
in  India,  and  the  unaccountable  cii^- 
cumstance  that  his  counsel,  Mr.  Per* 
gusson,  well  known  to  many  gentle- 
men  in  fhat  House,   (who  was  aoon 
after  appointed  Advocate  General  nnder 
Mr.  A&am)  had  omitted  to  send  him 
the  necessary  documents  and  evideare, 
with  ihe  protracted  stay  of  Mr.  Adam  in 
India,  added  to  other  considerations, 
had  induced  him  to  decline  aU  f^irther 
proceeding.    If  that  had  not  been  the 
case,  he  (Mr.  Uantbton)  would  cetrtaiidgr 
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bare  abttahiMl  fiom  presentiiif  the 
Peddon.  It  bad  been  contended  tbat 
Mr«  Adam  bad  only  administered  tbt 
poorer  whkb  belonred  to  tbe  existini^. 
-^slem.  That  be  (Mr.  Lambton)  posi- 
tiTely  denied.  It  was  one  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingbam's  strongest  complaints.  The 
8)vtem  trbich  Mr.  Adam  found  on -his 
accession  to  the  temporary  Government 
of  India,  was  the  system  which  the 
Marquess  of  Hasting  had  established. 
It  sij^ified  nothini^  to  talk  of  the  pri- 
vate rerulations  respecting  the  press, 
which  that  Noble  Marquess  had  circu- 
lated. Those  reg^nlations,  not  having 
raoeived  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme 
-  Coattoliustlce,  were  inoperative  as  law. 
For  his  peirt,  lie  knew  nothing-  of  the 
-Marcrttesa  of  Hastings's  character.  But 
this  he  knew-i— that  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings  had  removed  all  arbitrary 
control  on' the'p8u-t  of  the  Government 
4ver  the  Press  of 'India*  He  was  not 
called  upon  ta  deft^  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings,  to  speak  of  hir  attr%utes, 
fa  reconcile  -  fan  inconsistencies,  or  to 
hold  Mat  up  as  an  eiample.  But  when 
the  Noble  Manjwest  had  made  a 
piAAic  declaration  ti^  one  effect,  and 
bad  cimUated  private  rerulations  to 
ano^er,  he  fMr*  Lambton)  considered 
himself  only  Dound  by  the  former.  Did 
the  Noble  Marquess  make  those  regula- 
tions the  -law  of  India  ?  No.  It  was  true 
(bat  they  bad  sinet  been  registered  by 
llie  Chief' Justice  in  Bengal,  and  had 
become  the  law;  but  at  the  time  at 
which  Mr.  Adam  acted  upon  diem 
tbey  were  not  so  $  nor  wart  tbey  passed 
into  a  law  until  i^ker  Mr.  Buckingham 
bad  been  banished  from  the  country. 
What  was  the  tribunal,  then,  that  was 
to  decide  whetber  this  individual  was  to 
havr  bia  remedy  ?  h  must  be  a  supa- 
t%>r  one  to  that  which  had  <kMie  the 
"Wrong.  Surely,  then,  it  was  not  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  that  he  was  to  ap- 
peal, but  only  to  this  Parliament  and  to 
tfie  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  though 
1le<^t».  ifambton)  feared  that  he  should 
-gMn  little  by  looking  to  Parliament  fbr 
redreto,  fbr  he  expeetbd  no  otber  re- 
dress but  that  "which  the  peM>Ie  of  Eng- 
land might  be  disposed  to  alRml^  he  had 
y^  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  sub- 
'  m«  these  few  observations  on  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham's case.  Having  offered  these 
-retfiarkt  with  respect  to  what  had  fallen 
fMm  the  right  hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Can- 
ning), he  had  a  few  more  to  make  upon 
liie  speeoh  of  the  bou.  Chairman  of  the 
Conn  €4  Directors.  That  hon.  gentle- 
nan  had  talked  a  great  deal  about  the 
inconvenieAce  which  had  retailed  fran 
fte  iiode  of  procaadiogr'  ftod  ^^  prt^* 


dice  that  it  mirht  operate  to  the  wel 
fsre  of  India;  but  he  (Mr.  Lambton) 
knew  of  no  inconvenience  or  pr^udice 
that  could  result  from  the  discussion  of 
the  case  of  an  En^sb  subject  to  whom 
so  signal  an  injurace  had  been  done  in 
so  distant  a  climate.  (Hear.)  He  could 
not  perceive  the  inconvenience  of  that 
House's  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  an 
English  subject's  banishment  from  In- 
dia under  such  extraordinary  circum- 
stances as  those  which  marked  this 
case.  The  hon.  Chairman  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  bad  also  alluded  to  Ae 
warnings  which  were  said  to  have  been 
given  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  had  ex- 
oressed  an  opinion,  that  after  they  had 
been  so  given,  it  was  matter  of  surprise 
that  Mr.  Buckingham  should  go  on  in 
the  same  course.  But  it  was  a  little 
extraordinary  that  the  hon.  Chairman 
had  never  stated  to  the  House  what 
'these  warnings  were.  THear.)  If,  how- 
ever, the  House  would  give  him  leave, 
he  (Mr.  Lambton)  wonM  satisfy  them 
on  that  head,  having  been  furnished 
with  some  particulars  relative  to  the 
matter.  One  of  these  waminrs  related 
to  tbe  fact  of  Mr.  Buckinghanrs  having 
asserted  (a!s  we  understood^  that  Mr. 
Elliot* s  being  continued  in  tne  govern- 
ment of  Madras  was  a  public  calamity  ; 
for  that  the  censorship  of  the  press  there 
was  so  strict,  that  ootbiag  was  suifered 
to  appear  which  spoke  favourably  of  her 
late  Majesty,  Queen  Caroline,  or  of 
her  lamented  and  unfortunate  daughter, 
the  Princess  Chariotte.  Now  it  was  a 
ttut  that  happened  to  be  known  to  him 
(Mr.  Lambton),  that  application  was 
made  (and  very  properiy  made  as  far  as 
that  went)  to  the  Advocate  General  for 
his  opinion  as  to  whether  any  prosecu- 
tion should  be  instituted  against  Mr. 
Buddnigfaam  for  these  reflections ;  and 
'  the  Advo<»kte  General  replied  that  there 
woidd  be  no  chance  whatever  of  success, 
if  they  were.  (Hear.)  This  circumstance 
he  took  from  a  pamphlet  which  had 
tftiat  night  been  already  quoted — name- 
ly,  Mr.  Adam'sDefence.  Another  warn- 
ing'regarded  a  charge  that  was  sup- 
pcSed  to  respect  tiie  Buhop  of  Calcutta; 
that,  however,  was  by  no  means  a, 
personal  charge  against  his  lordship, 
but  was  brought,  in  the  Calcutta  Jour- 
nal, against  one  of  the  Chaplains  of 
the  Bishop,  for  neglect  of  duty  on  va- 
rious occasions  and.  on  various  mat- 
ters; The  Bishop  applied  to  the  Coun- 
cil, complaining  that  the  passage  in 
question  was  an  insult  upon  himself. 
But  what  was  the  ttBuH  ?  Aa  inquiry 
into  tiie  facta  waa  set  on  Aot :  the 
•tatateot  of  Mr.  Buckiii|ham   waa 
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discovered  to  be  true,   and  the  evil 
was  remedied.    Was  this  an  injury? 
Was  it  fdr  this  that  Mr.  Bucking^bam 
was  to   be  required  to  abstaia  from 
furtlier  observation  or  discussion?  It 
might  rather  have  been  supposed  that 
toe  finding  good  to  have  been  eflfected 
by  such  means,  would  prove  the  strong- 
est incentive  and  inducement  to  a  ge- 
.nerous  mind  not  to  relax  in  its  efforts 
Jbr  the  removal  of  evils.  Another  warn- 
ing was  occasioned  by  some  military 
statements  that  were  published  by  Mr. 
Buckingham,  and  which,  it  was  appre- 
hended*  would  excite  a  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination in  our  Indian  army.    But 
it  appeared  that  the  writer  of  the  state- 
ments had  left  his  name  and  address 
with  the  editor  of  the  Calcutta  Journal, 
.to  answer  any  demands  that  might  be 
made  upon   him.     They   regarded   a 
aysteni  of  great  oppression  and  injus- 
.tlce  which  then  existed  in  that  army ; 
the  troops  being  paid  very  disadvan- 
tageously,   in  a  particular  currency. 
Here,  again,  an  inquiry  was  instituted 
into  the  sul^ect,  and  a  remedy  was  ap- 
plied to  the  grievance.  The  honourable 
Director  mignt  with  ereat  prooriety  be 
referred  to  the  excellent  wow  on  the 
disturbances  in  the  army  at  Madras, 
.  published  by  Sir  John  Malcolm^  who 
had  expressly  declared  in  it,  that  it  was 
for  the  benent  and  prosperity  of  India 
that  free  discussion  should  be  allowed ; 
and  that  oppressions  were  frequently 
practised  in  the  army,  which  nothing 
but  a  fre^  press  could  remedy.  Had  the 
hon.  Chairman  forgotten  that  the  mu- 
tinies at  Vellore  and  Madras  had  tekjen 
place  under  an  establi^ed  censorship 
ofthepressinlntMa?  tliat  the  dreadf ifl 
.  rebellii^n  in  Calcutta  also  broke  put  be- 
fore the  censorship  was  removed  ?  and 
that  it  was  the  universal  opinion  of 
the  best  informed   and  most  expeii- 
lenced  men,  titaX  if  India  had  had  ^ 
'  free  press,  those   disturbances   wou}d 
most  probably  not  have  taken  place  ? 
He  (Mr.  I^mbton)  knew  that  to  be 
.the  case;  and  if  the  House  would  only 
.he  induced  to  grant  hiqa  a  Commit- 
tee  for   the  purposes   of  inquiry,  he 
would  pledge  himself  to  prove  at  their 
bar,  by  officers  of  the  first  respectabi- 
'  lity,  and  sueh  as  were  in  the  highest 
estimation  with  the  Court  of  Directors, 
.  that  as  far  as  the  i^eneral  peace,  in- 
terests, and  prosperity  of  India  were 
.  concerned,  no  remedy  could  be  found 


for  existing  evils  so  effectual  m  m  fret 
press.  (Hear,  hear.}    As  to  bis  futase 
intentions,  he  would  be  very  willing  to 
give  the  House  another  opportunity'  of 
discussing  the  question  before  tbeiUi 
but  he  did  candidly  confess  that  ha  had 
never  entertained  the  slightest  bdoe  of 
gaining  any  redress  for  this  iudiT(lu«l 
himseS.  (Hear.)    His  princi|Md  <^ect 
had  been  to  give  that  publicity  to  the 
ease  which  he  thought  it  w«s  now  likely 
.to  receive ;  but  he  did  not  see  die  re- 
motest prospect  of  obtaining  any  re^ 
dress  for  it;  and,  thimfofe,  unless  he 
received  such  a  pledge  as  he  hardljr 
ever  knew  to  have  been  given  in  tbit 
House,— namely>  that  thestaieinrjttqf 
.Mr.  Buckingham  sho«dd  be  inquired 
into,  and  if  that  were  found  Iniet  then 
that  the  wrong  he  complaine4  of  ^ipfM 
lie  redressed-^  felt  that  he  should 
«oly  be  trifUng  with  the  time  of.^ 
House,  aa4  exciting  hopes  in  the  indi- 
vidual that  were  net  likely  to  he  i«- 
'alixed,  if  he  hroueht   the  case  fat- 
ward  once  more.  (Hear.)    He  had  rf- 
rea^y  stated  that  Us  moUves  for  hfjeg- 
ing  the  matter  before  them  at  ail  weve 
purely  of  a  public  nature.    He  knew 
not  Mr.  Buckingham^ he  knew  .net 
ike  Marquess  of  Hastings — he  iayem 
not  Mr.  Adam^he  luiew  not  Uird 
Amherst,  (Hear,  hear  J     All  tfaei.he 


J^new  of  him  was  that  he  h^  7^^ 
e4  to  perform  the  oere^onp  fi  di^ 
Ko-tou  before  the  JSmperor.off  Chtitfrr 


(A  laugh.)    That  was  the  eioly  ^ttSOifi 
act  of  his  jLordship  that  had  mr^  oeaie 
to  his  knowledge.   (tAughter.)      Bet 
whether  he  was  a  Qrwit  er.a  tiger,  he 
(Mr.  Lambton)  was  bound,  aaeMeas- 
her  of  Parliament,  when  he  reoeivee  e 
statement  of  ^^pprcssioii  en4  cm^sit 
juipported  hjr  mm  of  ihe  higliest  eh»; 
.xacter  and  respectahUily)  fenneea  of  af 
■jcenscquenees,   and  reradless  oC  the 
.  rank  siul  power  of  U)e  indivs^uels  mhtam 
that  statement  i^ight  impBceti^  to  per- 
form his  duty  by  placing  itbetef»w^ 
who  called  themselves  the  Commpma^ 
£nglan4.    HehadlaUl  tecaee.eClfir. 
.Buckincbam  befocetheinb    If  th<ar  pce- 
.mitted  the  deep  wrongs  whkli  tht«ge»- 
tUman  had  snffered  to  go  nnrcdreMs4» 
on  their  heads  would  £s]I  the  diagf9Me~ 
,he  oast  it  from  him  with  disdeia.  (Mfod 
cheers.) 

'     The  Petition  was  then  or«lere4  ta  he 
.printed. 
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UnTBR  OK  tHB  nJiBATR  1H  TRB  COkMOKS* 


CWwJHMMMlTfld  1 


p«tMaa<«a«r«t|Mlta 
Iiiaia»  «n  the 


9£\Mtminm 


UmI  to  tl|B  Mikifci  of  Ui*  Pre«s  ia 

.         -^ debute  of  &•  SSUi  i  from  among 

mcli  ire  can  find  room  for  ohe  only :  and  we 
flive  MMt  tli^  preftTMiee  l^ritteiMillybMaaMit  ia 
tte  aborteibr- Wa  k«A  inttDded  to  tflar  horn  Qtr 
pvn fco pqme n«>u>» on  the  fallacitt  toU found 
i*Uie  epeecAfs  of  Mr,  Canning,  Mr.  Wynii,  and 
Mr.  A8t«tI:butaftitore  opportolitty  wiUoeenrM 
mkMi  «•  hope  to  be  able  to  do  tben  man  Jaa»> 
tto#tbpso«rtiii|e»ri9iee«iUBawpennit.]  , 
Sir,— I  hUfB  pmuM  mUk  nroefa  in* 
terest,  and  not  witbotrt  satisfiActioii,  Um 
Keoori  ^^r«ii  itt  tbe  Morttin;  Chrooicto 
aM  ly^ier  newspap«rM  of  tbe  debate  o« 
jrour  P«ti<ioa,  ia^  tbe  HoUse  of  Ooiii<» 
M<Mis,oatbeS5thin8t. 

I'dd  not  tnaaii  to  taka  Up  yotnr  raadcrt? 
ttnie  ardour  sfmce  bjr  aay  reauvks  ott 
tha  caaa  Haldf.    Tbere  teati  be  but  one 

Shm  reg^ardittf  tbe  peftevaruiff  cni4> 
iOf  ysmr  onpreMort  aaMHif  ail  Bug- 
iittt,  iHio  bavt  tbe  faelioga  of  wbieb 
aair  natibii  is  proud,  and  wba  are  not 
interested  in  tbe  eootlNaance  of  a  bad 
tffBtBBi/  or  in  tbe  protection  of  bad 
rulers. 

But  if  tbe  reporters  bare  reported 
truly,  tbe  rigbt  bon.  Secretary  for  Fo- 
refen  Affbirs  was  pleased  oblinn^y  to 
undertake  tbe  defence  of  the  Marquess 
f>f  Ha^iinfs,  afainst  tbe  attacks  of  those 
numerous  writers  and  speakers  bere 
and  -abroad,  wbo  bave  accused  bis 
Jjordsbip  of  sincerely  intenillng  what 
be  poblic^  piofeased:  in  1819,  namely^ 
to  permit  tbe  free  exercise  of  that  pnblie 
scMitliiy  which  be  declared  to  be  sa 
si^ntary  for  public  authority. 

Tbe  reporters  must  be  mistaken  in 
Ibis.  Mr.  Canning  well  knows,  that 
wbatever  may  have  b^n  tbe  character 
i>f  Lord  Hastings's  later  views  and  opi- 
nions, be  was  fnoi^t  sincere  in  his  ori- 
^nai  pftrfessions,  and  that  it  required 
lUmi^dant  ai^d  persevering^  goading,  on 

g'le  part  df  councillors,  secretaries, 
shops,  and  judges,  before  bis  Lordr 
ship  yielded  so  far  as  even  to  threaten* 
Beyond  that  point  they  never  were  able 
ta  drive  bim ;  apd  these  ii^lio  consider 
the  whole  ctreumatances  of  bis  i 


toe  Whole  ctreumatances  of  bis  uosinoa 
wi^  ncxbapa  make  charitable  allowance 
for  bis  failing  so  fat  in  consistent 
ftmnleis. 

Mr.  Canning  knows  that  be,  as  well 
as  the  Directors,  (all  equally  at  heart 
bostile  to  free  discussion)  acted  and 
ifroCeon  &is  conviction,  that  Lord  H. 
>9ra8  introducing  tm/ freedom  of  discus- 
sion, which  was  deprecated  as  being 
ind^  harmless  to  a  strong  and  l^onest 
government,  but  most  dangerous  to  a 
yre$k  or  wickad  one*  It  is  impossible 
^bMt,  that  Mr.  CaBmng  could  biive  said 
KhatliAiiienvgt^MgVMqiWt^hiiii* 


If  this  ie  impossible*  equally  so  is  it  ^ 
that  Mr.  Canmng,  then  President  of  tb« 
Board  of  Control,  could  bave  withheld 
bis  sanction  to  the  eager  wishes  of  Uie 
Directors  for  restoring  a  Censorship, 
for  the  rcana  assigned  in  tbe  erroneous 
report  of  bis  speecb,  via.  that  as  Lord 
Hastings  bad  «•  intention  to  make  the 
press  free,  but  only  to  subetitute  one 
Inode  of  control  by  prohibiting  any  re* 
gulatiotts,  for  another  by -previous  cen- 
sure, be  (Mr.  Canning)  ma  not  think  it 
woi^  while  to  interrupt  this  philan- 
thropic course  of  experiments  on  the 
most  eifoctual  way  of  gagging  tbe  nn-r 
fortunate  subjects  of  the  India  Com- 
panv.  But  ^  Mr.  Canning  and  his 
eoadjutors  Md  know  that  real  practical 
freedom,  of  discussion  kad  hem  intror 
dttced  by  Lord  Hastings*  and  did  de-r 
prvcata  it  privately,  what  becomes  of  aU 
this  story  about  tbe  eaperiments  ? 

I  bave  not  yet  done  witb  this  strangely 
erreaaeus  Rmort*  and  the  experimental 
course.  In  Mr.  Canning's  anxiety  to 
defend  Lord  Hastings  from  tbe  impu- 
tation- of  sincere  love  of  freedom,  he  is 
made  to  say,  that  Lord  Hastings  su6^ 
wtUuiHi  for  the  abolished  previous  cen- 
sure a  new  description  of  previons  check 
by  means  of  the  probibinon  of  certain 
topics  TT  a  check  by  intimidation,  in 
short.  Mr.  Canning  is  also  said  to  have 
read  what  be  declared  to  be  the  Regu? 
latious  for  the  Press  estabUsbed  by  Lord 
Wellesley — which  Lord  Hastings  found 
in  exiiteuce,  and  for  which  he  substi- 
tuted (as  Mr.  Cannina  is  made  to  say,) 
tiie  Regulations  to  Editors,  comptand- 
big  th^  to  abstain  froni  criticising 
acts  of  Governors,  Bishops,  Judges,  and 
so  foitb. 

Now,  Sir^  bad  Mr.  Cannuig  really 
averred  that  tbe  above  odious  and  ridi- 
culous Regulations  witb  which  be  amus<* 
ed  the  House,  were  introduced  by  Lord 
Hasiinzs,  to  whom  he  ascribed  them, 
be  would  bave  shown  himself  ignorant 
to  a  singular  degree.  I  will  not  suppose 
tbe  alternative,  tliat  be  could  wish  to 
dcc^ve  bis  audience  or  suppress  facts 
of  such  importance  as  thefe  to  tbe  al>* 
sent  elient  be  was  defending. 

Tbe  Welleiley  Code,  as  read  by  Mr. 
Canning,  was  only  a  party  and  not  tbe 
whole — and,  strange  to  say,  the  portion 
omitted  by  the  riffbt  bon.  Secretary  was 
almost  exactly  the  counterpart  of  the 
Regulations,  be  ascribed  to  Lord 
Hastings. 

Along  witb  Lord  Wellesley's  brief 
Code  of  five  articles,  of  whldti  tbe  only 
sKibstantive  one  is  that  directing  the 
BCiNvaiieci  to  te  f !ib»)tm|9  pr^viovs 
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censure,  hit  LDrd8hii>  istued  a  mhsi- 
diurry  Code  of  instructions  for  the  Cen- 
g  *  8or*8  ruidance  for  the  time  T>einff ;  and 
this  Code  wat  communicated  to  the  Edi« 
tors,  to  prevent  needless  trouble  to  both 
parties.  1  remember  to  have  seen  this 
subsidiary  Code  in,  I  think,  a-Monphlet 
of  Dr.  Madeaa'«,  and  it  wat  almoc(  the 
tfery  emmterpart  at  that  lettea  of  pro- 
hibitory  reflations  sent  to  the  Emitors 
by  Lord  Hastnofs,  only  rather  more  ver* 
auous,  and  with  this^tfference,  ihatLord 
Wellesley  could  not  throw  the  shield  of 
protection  over  bad  Bishopt,  for  Bishop 
there  was  none,  so  that  baa  Judges  alone 
had  the  honour  of  beings  sheltered  from 
public  scrutiny ;  Coelish  Judges  too  1 

In  this  state  Lord  Hastinrs  found  the 
PresK.  When  he  abolished  ue  censure* 
^e  Govemoieat  caused  the  subsidia^ 
Regulations  of  Lord  Wellesley,  in  suh- 
stance^  to  be  sent  to  each  Editor  for  fall 
gnidaoce,  since  there  was  no-locigcr  a 
Generai  Cenmr,  and  each  Editor  was  to 
become  his  own  Cmsmr,  I  am  not  de- 
lending  this  act  of  the  collective  Qoveni* 


mant.  Lord  Hastiaa'A.coBatnictioo  of 
his  own  share  in  it  wfllbe  admitted  hy  iU 
candid  men  to  show  that  he  preserved 
this  fragment  of  Lord  Wrileslcj*s  gag- 
ging system,  only  as  a  matter  of  Mtm^ 
and  ptrkapt  at  a  peace -oflESeci^  to 
the  Ssges  of  LeadenhaU-street. 

I  hope  you  will  obtain  and  publish  the 
Censorial  Instructions  of  Lord  Welleskj^ 
together  with  the  Circular  Regoiatians 
of  Lord  Hastings,  when  the  world  wiU 
see  heller  than  perhaps LofCHastli^'s 
obliging  dli^d^  mayiike,  the  crying 
injustice  of  attribuong  the  work  <2 
another  and  a  very  difEerent  "  caB^^ 
spirit  tn  that  noble  Lord.  The  jokta 
and  good  things  about  a  free  PrMSk  ii| 
Iregtilated  by  Lord  Hastings,  wiU  ksf 
their  point,  perhaps  : — hut4iM  smproa* 
sion  committed,  if  not  designea^  wlQ 
perhaps  do  less  asischiaf. 

I  beg  pardon  for  so  long  a  trespa«a-^ 

hut  it  seemed  r«a%  jwffus^ry  t»  ikfmd 

an  absent  man  from  the  orer  ifalaiw 

defence  of  his  good-natured  frtedi. 

Yours,    .   S(JOi|  Cvigos. 


CIVIL  AND  MIUTARY  INTELUGBKCS« 


[From  the  London  Oagette.j 

GENERAL  OkDERft,  PROMOtlOfiS,  AI^POINT- 
BIENTS,  REMOVALS,    &C. 

Warrant  for  subjecting  the  Pi^  of  Officers 
.  in  Jamaica,  deylon,  Mauritras,  and  on 
all  other  Forrign  Stations  (except  IndiA} 
where  allowances  are  grantecT  instesd 
of  rations  of  provirioii^  in  kind,  for 
themselves  ana  Hieb  servants;  to  th6 
same  stoppage  as  is  made  from  the  ^ 
of  officers  on  stations  abroad,*  wh|re 
rations  of  provisions  are  issued  in  Idnd. 

•'  GEORGE  R. 
'<  Whereas  the  staff  and  re^ental 
officers  of  our  forces  in  Jamaica,  C^lon, 
and  the  Maoritiua,  receive  a  Colonial  al- 
lowance in  lieu  of  radons  of  provisions  in 
kind,  without  any  stoppage  b0ng  made 
from  their  pav  on  account  of  such  allow- 
ance ;  and  whereas  we  comdde^  it  to  b<e 
just  and  expedient  that  thcdfficers  of  our 
army  should  in  all  caser  be  placed,  ae 
n<?arly  as  powiUe,  upon  an  eqmi  footing: 
Our  wiU  and  pleanire  therefore  is,  and  we 
do  hereby  order  and  direct,  that  the  pay 
of  our  staff  and  regimental  officers,  serv- 
ing in  the  said  idands,  and  on  every  other 
foreign  station,  except  in  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  East  India  Company,' 
and  receiving  a  Colonial  allowance  in  lieu 
of  rations  of  provisions,  shall  be  sut^iject 
to  a  deduction  of  twopence-halfiienny  per 
diem  for  each  ration,  for  which  such  Co- 
lonial allowance  shall  be  made,  being  tlie 


te  stoppage  as  is  now  made  from  the 
pay  of  tnosa  ofleers  wtoQ  aie  xnppllet 


abroad  with  rations  of  proviaiooa  fat  Ual 
for  themselves  and  their  servants.       -  t 

"  We  are  further  pleased  to  dln^,  that 
the  present  regulation  shall  taks  aAd 
frmn  the  25th  day  of  th&m«nth  next  m- 
sohig  th6  receipt  of  this  ottr  order,  hf  Af 
Genvals  or  otner  officers  iaamaoMmim 
our  forces  on  the  several  stati«n  ahtoai.** 

The  honour  of  Knighthood  It  cpufaiti 
upon  James  Brahazon  UrmstvMi,  Em.  Rc- 
8M)«nt  of  the  Sdect  Committee  ofate* 
cargoes  of  the  HononrAhle  8Mt  SHp 
Company,  at  Canton.  ^" 

iCmG'S  FORCES  IK  3XMA. 
BENGAL. 

IBth  JUgt.  Light  Dragoons.  Comet  Vt. 
Penn,  from  1/th  Light  Dnttooaa,  to  be 
Comet,  vice  Thomas  Brett,  who  ledres 
on  half-pay  24th  Light  Dragoons,  dated 
22  April  1»24.  e         -o        »       . 

UA  Foot.  Ueat  Col.  J.  Camfhe^  ifeim 

half-pay  Royal  West  fndia  ttego^  «•  H 
Mi^H^^,  vice  Gardner,  wlio  cxtiimami 
dated  6  May  1H24. 

38M  Fooi.  Uent.  J.  Mathews  to  he 
Captain  withoat  puaehase^  ifke  R«ad,  de- 
ceased, dated  23  Oct.  1823.— Li^at.  Mall. 
Semple,  from  28th  Foot,  to  be'Ci^«ri» 
without  purchase,  vice  wiUsMre,  Mt^ 
nioted,  dated  24  Oct.  1823.— Enagn  Ul 
Grimes  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  MamfUMl 
Hated  23  Oct.  1823.-E.  Bagtrt,  Gent.  1* 
be  Ensign,  vice  Grimes,  dated  23  October 
1823. 

44/A  Foot.  Brevet  M^or  Afton  Bragh 
to  beMaK>r  w}th<Mitp«ia^,vl0eNiaatt; 
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.CcNiikor  tobe^ptaiu^TiceBrugfa,  nuw 
date.— Ensign  Walter  Ogil?y  to  be  Lieu- 
-tmatity^vice  Conhot,  same  date.— Second 
Jiait.  R.B.  M'Crea,  from  Uie  Ceylon  He- 
gimeot.  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Browne,  ap- 
poinled  to  28th  Foot,  dated  28  April  mi, 
--Oeotlenian  Cadet  J.D.  De  Wend,  hom 
•i^.,"^y?  College,  to  be  BBsijpi,.  lice 
Ogjjrr,  dated  29.  AnrU  1824,-Captain  B. 
^aifUde,  from  \7Qi  Foot,  to  be  Captaui, 
vice.  Caalfield  \vfio  ezdian^es,  .  dated 
6  May  1884.-Knsign  W.  ,C.  Laugmead, 
from  76th  Foot,  to  bfe  Lieutenant  without 
pnrdiase,  vice  Wood,  removed  from  the 
•cnnce,  dated  25  Apnl  1824. 
:5dJ»  PwU:  Lieot.  N.  Chadwick  to  be 
Captain  by  pnrohase,  vice  Clntterbock, 
wboretices,  dated29 April  I82i.-^ningn 
C.Codta  to.beUeuieuant,  vice  Chadwidc, 
dated  29 April  ia24.-.J.N. Barron,  Gent. 
to  be  Bntigil  by  purchase,  vice  Coote, 
same  date. 

•        .     ilAl>RAS. 

Am  Foot,  Ehwgn  W.N.  Hutchinson  to 

be Ueutenaiu  without  purchase,  vice  Law, 

.  decelE^ed,  dated  25  Oct.  1823.— O.  Wood- 

bttra,  G^nf  .  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Hutchinson , 

aan»e(^. 

BOMBAY. 
i^hFooi.  Capt.  R.  Swinton,  from  irth 
Foot,  to  be  Captain,  vice  Rotlon,  who 
exchanges,  dated  29  Amil  1824.— Lieut. 
M,  Day,  from  half-pay  Royal  West  India 
■toagers,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Warren, 
(wboM  appointment  has  not  taken  place) 
dated  22  April  1824. 


CEYLON. 
CMfbmJUgt.  O.  P.  Pidcard,  Geat«  to  be 
2A  Ueoiettant,  vice  M^Crea,  appointed  to 
4M  Foot^  dated  29  April  im. 

WESTINDIES. 

2d  Weit  Imiia  JUgt.  Capt.  A.  Smith, 

.  fVom  half-pay  GOth  Foot,  to  be  Captain, 

vice  Wchnan,  whose  appointment  has  not 

taken  place,  dated  22  Aprfl  1824.— Capt. 

.  M»  M'Ndll,  from  I7th  Light  Dragons,  to 

be  Captain,  vice  Locke,  who  exchanges, 

.dlMpd2»  April  1824. 

MEDfTERRANEAN. 
QarrUons,  Lieut.  W.  C.  Clarke  of  77th 
Foot,,  to  be  Town  Adjutant  in  the  hdand 
of  Malt«,  dated  39  April  1824. 
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EAST  INDIA  COMPANTS  SERVICE. 

[From  the  JndkM* Gazettes.} 
BENGAL. 

COURT  NARTliL. 

Hetid  Quarters,  Campy  MafiamadtAadf 
Nw,  15, 182;^.— At  an  European  Generat 
Court.MartHil,  assMbled  atSecrole,  Be- 
nares, on  Monday,  the  29th  x>f  September, 
1823,  of  which  Majer-Oeoeral  Thomas 
Brown,  coninfandant  of  Buxar,  is  Pre«i- 
pent.  Major    (now    Lieut.-Col.)    J.   S. 
Harriot,  2A.  Regt.  Native  luikutry,  was 
arraigned  upon  various  charges ;  the  in- 
tent of  which  was,  that  he  had  been 
ffuilty  of  oppression  and  cruelty  to  the 
invahds  under  his  command  ;  of  disobe- 
dience of  orders^  of  haviug  com|>eIIed 
helpless  and  maimed  European  invalids 
to  do  duty,  although  they  presented  cer- 
t^i<»tes,  signed  by  the  Karrisou  surgeon, 
of  their  inca|Mu:ity  and  inability  to  do  so  $ 
for  encouraging  inebriation  among  the 
men  I  and  then  puoishine  them  for  the 
same ;  for  scaudalous  and  infamous  con- 
duct to  European  soldiers,  &c.    lliese 
charges,  as  well  as  several  others  iu  addi- 
tion, were  signed  by  Thomas  Robertson', 
Lieut-C'Ol.  commanding,  Chunar,  28th 
August,  1823.    The  Court  fouud  Lieuf. 
.  Col.  Harriot  guilty,  in  a  lesser  degree  of 
tyrannical  conduct  towards  the  iuvaUds, 
and  of  having  used   amtemptuous  lan- 
guage, &c.  to  Col.  Robertson,  his  com- 
manding officer.    TTie  Court  sentenced 
Lleut.-Col.  Harriot  to  be  suspended  for 
six  calendar  months,  and  to  be  reprimand- 
ed as  the  Commander  in  Chief  might  deem 
proper.— In  consideration  of  Col.  Harriot 
havmg  expressed  contrition. for  his  con- 
ducttowardsCoLRoberrsou,  and  •'de*- 
sire  to  apologize  to  that  gentleman.  Ids 
ExceDeucy,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  was 
plfiised  to  remit  that  part  of  the  sentence 
which  awarded   the  suspensitm   of  six 
months  from  rank  and  pay.    Lieut.-Col. 
Harriot  was  directed  to  be  immediately 
released  from  arrest,  and  to  proceed  to 
join  tiie  2d  Batt.  33d  Regt.  to  which  he 
was  appointed. 

CiyiL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort  fnUiam.—Oct,  9.  Mr.  S.  G.  Pal- 
mer to  be  Assistant  to  the  Magistrate  and 
Collector  of'Sarun.- Nov.6.  Sir.  S.  Pax- 
ton  to  be  Rev^trar  of  the  Zillah  Court  of 
FuiTuckabadf.— I>ec.  11.  Mr.W.Darapier 
to  be  Assistant  to  the  Magistrate  ana  to 
the  Collector  of  Dacca ;  ^lr.  John  Lewis 
to  be  Registrar  of  the  Ziflah  Court  of 
Tipperah ;  Mr.  J.Thompson  to  be  Assist- 
ant in  the  oflke  of  Register  of  the  Sudder 
I>etvanny  Adawlut  ana  Nizam  Adawlut.-*^ 
Dec.  14.  Mr.  T.  R.  Davidson  to  be  2d  Re- 
gistrar of  the  24  Pei^nnnahs:  Mr.  James 
Armstrong,  2d  do.  of  the  Zillah  Court  of 
Ri^eshahy,  and  Mr.  Aug.  Priu«ep,  Regis- 
traroftliatofAgrab. 

'Vhe  CivUBuildhigs  \n  Raipootanah  ai? 
antfiorized  to  be  placed  under  charae  of 
the  Barrackmaster  of  tiie  13^  Division, 
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M  mlAtSi  aceouut  that  OAoer  h  to  drAw 
the  addiUoiial  salary  of  1V)0  nipees.  per 
jnensem,  as  prescribed  bv  the  Regulations. 
Nov.  27.  Capt.W.  Price,  an  Examiner, 
to  the  situation  of  Professor  of  Hindoos- 
Mee  in  the  College  of  FortWiUiam,  vice 
l^ylor.— Ueut.  J.  W.  J.Ousclyof  the  I4th 
Rett.  N.  I.  to  be  an  Examine  in  the 
CoUegCjTke  Price. 

I^EDICAL    APPOINTMENTS. 

BorrtftfAiwrf .— Oct.  20.  Asstetant  Bar- 


rft0M0TIOI«S. 

Cgmih  BgnMJDl,  Nov.  «l;r^revet  M^or 
and^Swi.  A.  Brugh,  44tl»  Fo^t,  to  be  Cap. 

pStmk.  date  Nof.  7»  13;^;  Lieut.  J.  Cour 
nor  to  be  Captain  of  a  Company  ym 
Bnigh« same  date;  fiosignJ.OsUvjt^be 


LicutepaiitidthoatpandiaBe,vkeCowMr,  * 

same  date.  ^_  ,■      ^       ,„ 

For/  Prttfiam.— Nov.  27.  Lieut,  and  Bre- 
vet Capt.  A.Bunbury,  20th  Begt.  N.  L, 
to  be  Captain  of  a  Company,  aid  ^^Bam 
B,  Chitty  to  he  Lieutenant,  from  ntp 
^w,  ^823, vice Methven,  deceased;  Otot, 
E.  J .  Honey  wood,  7th  Begt.  Light  Oivairy, 
to  be  a  Brigade  Major,  from  Nov.  I.  to 
gnpply  a  vacancy  on  the  e8tabli8hmoBl.r^ 
d£:.  IK  Comet  W.  Benaon,  4th  Regt. 
LiffhtCavah'y,to  be  Lieutenattt  firoml>ee. 
4,  1828,  vice  Harriot,  transferred  to  the 
pemdon  cat^lishment. 

REMOVALS. 

Barraekpore,  Oct.  20.T-Ueut  W.  H. 
Whinfieid,  Adjutant,  and  Lieut.  W.  Payne, 
Interpreter  aad  Quartermaster  to  the  Sd 
Batt.  15th  Begt  N.  L,  are  permitted  lo 
■exchange  appointments. 

Heati  Quarters,  Canary  Mahomedgbad, 
Nov.  15.— Lieut.  E.  fi.  Pryce,  from  lit  to 
2d  Batt.  26th  Begt.  N.  I.,  and  Lieut.  H. 
9rown  from  the  latterto  the  former  Conis. 

Head  Quarters,  Camp,  Bewah:  Nov. 
17.— Lieut.  W.  a  Cooper  from  Irt  to 
2d  Batt.  and  Lieut.  C.  Chester  from  W  to 
1st  Batt.  4th  Begt.  N.L 

Head  Quarters,  Camp,  Estamadpcre, 
Nov.  25.-Ueut.  PhilDiS,  1st  Bait.J»th 
Begt.  N.L 
Horsford 
Company  < 
lit  Batt.  2 
Begt.;  Ca] 
Batt,  30t>i 
from  lattei 
ftom2dto 

HeadQ 
86.— Lieut 
10  l9t  l^ti 

HeadQi 
27*  Busk 
tolOthBc 
Boss.  2d 
Bttjt.  N. 
quEon  froi 

FURLOUOHS. 

He$d  Quarters,  Camp,  Bawgong,  Nor. 
18.— M^or  Graham»  .Royal  Begt.  tor  two 
years  to  Europe,  on  «ick  certificate. 

Head  Quarters,  Camp,  Bao  Ghaut,  mv. 
«6.— Hie  leave  of  absence  grilled  to  yent. 
iUdotts,  2d  Batt.  19th  Bert.  N.  I.,  in  Q«- 
neral  Orders  o^the  l^nlt.,iioomiwiUd 
to  three  moutha  leave  from  iOth  inst  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Pre^dcqcy  pre- 
paratory to  mailing  appQcatfoj  for  ato- 
lough  to  Europe  on  account  of  ilia  hwa* 
Lieut.  E.  Wakefield  from  Oct."  15  to  Feb. 
15, 1824,  to  visit  the  Presidency prciiously 
to  maluQg  application  for  one  years  nir- 

^Xi  JFitfiflm.— Nov.  27.  Mlg'or  W.  H. 
Wood,  Europwo  Beft  J»  K«n?pe,  on  ac- 
cotmtof  hU  private  aflfairsr-Dec  4,  ^pt. 
E.  A.  Hifffi^s,  31st  Begt.  N.  L,  andSw- 
geon  J.  mterson,  to  Europe€or  reooven 
of  their  health.rl>^«  Ih  V^^'  ^  ^' 
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ilott,  of  Hfk  Regt.  N.  I.,  Qipr.  J.  H. 
Littler.  l<Nli  Regt.  N.  I.,  Utility  AMiftaBt 
Conaamaty  General,  and  Li«ut.  B.  0. 
Hawkiitf,  19th  Rett.  N.  I.,  to  Europe  oh 
aocoant  of  their  private  aindrs;  Ueut.W. 
W.  Rees^  Deputy  Assistant  Cotomisiai^ 
Geaeral,  to  rlstt  the  Prerfdeticy  on  aoeount 
of  hhi  health  prior  to  mhklhg  appHntton 
for  fiirlongh  to  Europe. 

MADRAS. 
MBbicAL  APPOiirrMBfrrf* 
F^ri  St,  C7for^e«— Nor.  11.  Mr.  £.  Fiii^ 
nertj  is  admitted  on  the  EstaUiihmeiit  as 
an  Asalstaot  Surgeon,  and  amiointed  to 
*>  duty  under  the  Oarriaon  doneon  at 
Bangalore.*-Nov.  18.  Aaslatiuit  Svar^joon 
D.  Archer,  M.D.  is  permitted  to  enter  on 
thegeneral  duties  of  the  Armj^-^Nor.  2U 
J.  Cross  and  Henry  Richardson  are  ap«* 
points  to  be  medical  pupUi  to  complete 
the  establishment. 

MltlTAET   APPOlNTMBirrs. 
Fort  St.  Oeorge^-^Oct,  31.    Ueot.  J. 
Gtmning  is  appointed  Adjntant  to  the  2d 
Batt.  »9t  Regt.  N.  I.,  vice  H«nUain.— 
Nov.  7.  Ensign  W.  H.  Pears  of  the  En- 
gineenr  to  be  Superintending   Engineer 
with  the  Northtrm  Dirision  of  the  Army. 
Nor.  14.  Lieut.  J.  H.  Steill  of  the  Atmtrf 
to  be  Adjutant  of  do.  ih  Mysore )  Cnpt.  A. 
Walker,  25th  Regt.  N.  Li  to  be  A^iStant 
AcQutant  General  to  the  Hyderabad  SObal- 
diarv Force. vice 9nntb,  promoted;  Cmt. 
R^.  N.  L,  to  be  As- 
General  to  the  Light 
leHydetmbodStttaidSry 
r;  Capt.  E.  Osbom,  9d 
MsAor  Of  Brigade  to  the 
jf  tn«Anny,rico  f oote* 
C.Sinclair.  12th  Regt< 
N.  I.,  to  he  Qnsrtfeimastef  and  Interpreter 
tt»2d  Batt.'of  that  Corps,  rioe  StewaH ; 
Uent.  C.  H.  Oibb  of  lithRegt.  N.  U  to 
be  Adjutant  to  Ist  BaU.  of  that  Corps, 
rice  Sinclair;  Uent.  W.  D.  Barday,  ifm 
Regt.  N.  I.,  to  be  Adjutant  of  2d  Batt,  of 
that  Corps,  rice  Gibb ;  Lieut.  M.  B*  Dore^ 
ton,  4th  Regt»  Light  Cavah-y,  to  be  Aide- 
de-Camp  to  Major  Geti,  Sir  J.  Doveton» 
K.C.B.  commanding  the  Noithern  Division 
of  (he  Army. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Fori  St,  Georgc^Noy,  7.  Senior  Ensign 
j;  F.  K.  Brett,  10th  Regt.  N.  h,  to  be 
Lieutenant,  rice  Lonsdale,  deceased,  dated 
30  Oct.  1823.— Nor.  11.  Senior  MJovW. 
Qidcson,  C.  B.  from  6tb  Regt.  Light  Ca- 
ralry,  to  be  Lieutenant  Colonel,  rice  Cole- 
hrooke,  deceased,  dated  20  Oct.  1823; 
Senior  Capt.  J.  Smith  to  be  Mi^or,  Senior 
Lieut.  A.  H.  Johiision  to  be  Captaini  and 
Seoiot*, Comet  W.  E.  Litohfield  to  be 
Lieutenant,  dth  Regt.  Light  Caralry,  rice 
,  Ckkson,JBame  date;  BreretCapt.  C.  F. 
Smith  to  he  Captain,  and  Senior  Ensign 
r.  fi.  Lucas  io  be  lieutenant,^ 8th  Reiu 
li^  L,  in  Jiucocssion  to  Bower,  inralidedi 
diiei  29  Oct.  (823.— Nor.  U.  Senioc^- 
^AiHuiiBOQ  to  be  lieutenantf  19tA 


RM.  M.  I.,  iiet  CihtiU^dmiStfd.  datdfl 
f  Nor.— Nor.  2L  Senior  LiiMmmtit  J. W. 
Cler^and,  19th  Regt  N«L^  to  be  Captalh, 
and  Senior  Ensign  L.  Rudd  to  be  Utnte«- 
hhnt,  rice  Peyton,  decease^y  dated  13  Not. 
•i^NOr.  09.  Senior  M^or  H.  0<  A.  Thylor. 
ftt>m  10th  Regt.  N.  I.,  to  be  Uentenant 
Colond,  riee  Macintosh,  dciSeased^  dited 
83  Nor.t  Senior  Captain  A.  Oyant  to  b0 
Major,  Senior  Lieut*  A«  Wilson  to  b6 
Captain,  and  Senior  Ensign  R.  W.Snnrrow 
to  be  Lieutenant,  10th  Regt.  N.  h,  in  soc« 
i;esrion  to  Taylor,  dated  23  Nor.  1823. 

REMOVAli. 

Fort  St.  Geotge^  Nor.  M.^Ensign  W. 
Wingfield,  23d  Regt.  N.  L,  harmg  signified 
his  acceptance  of  an  appointmei^t  to  the 
Caralry  on  the  Bengal  Establii^ment,  is 
struclc  off  from  the  strength  of  the  Amy 
of  Fort  S'  *" 

HeadK, 
—Lieut.  {  I 

fromlith 

J.  Munro  . 

T-Lieut.  I  i 

Regt.  2d  ]  i 

to  2d  Batt<  Hth  R^.  I  aaA  Cant.  L. 
Cooper,  from  2d  to  IstBntt.  dlttOr^^Lient« 
S.  T.  Clarke^  llHh  RMt.»  ftam  Ist  to  2d 
Batt. ;  and  LUwt.  H.  Wright^  from  ftl  to 
1st  Batt.  ditto.-^niign  T.  F .  Aaber,  fhan 
1st  to  sa  Batt.  82d  R(il.-^niigD  J.  Dl^ 
son,  from  N  Batt.  dUi  Rc^i  to  ldBatft« 

Rlh  Ri»#t..  till  fliithfif  ArdiiM. 


BOMBAY. 

Bombajf  Cattle,  Nor.  21,  1823.— The 
Honourable  the  Gorernor  has  mndi  plea- 
sure in  notifying  that  the  Honourable 
Court  of  Director^  hare  Been  pleased  to 
annex  to  the  following  offices  mi  lite  Staff 
the  salaries  hereafter  speoiiedi  with  re- 
trospect from  the  1st  June,  1821,  and  aU 
Paymasters,  within  whose  range  of  pay- 
ments the  sereral  Officers  mayfiEJl,  are 
hcveby  authorized  to  dbchail^  the  alK 
stracts  accordiugly. 

In  eases  where  the  salariet  fljtad.  are 
bdow  the  scale  temporarily  sahcHoaed  by. 
Goremment,  under  date  the  18lh  NoKrenb' 
her,  1820,  or  at  any  oAer  paHM^  tfta  re* 
duced  scale  is  to  hare  effixt  fjMniLtin  Ist 
of  the  present  month. 


Adjutant  Genera)  « ; 

Deputy  Adjutant  General 
Qiuutemiaster  General 
Deputy  do.       .  •       <  • 
Secretary  to  the  MHitary 
As«stantdo.  •• 

F^rt  A^utant  of  Bombay 
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De^tv  CoBuniiMary  Generai    '  lU.  9,5110 
Barraounaster  of  Bombay        ••     3,000 
CommiMary  of  Stores  ..         10,000 

Deputy  do.  •  ^   ..        ..  4,800 

Aseot  for  Gimpowder  . .        7,20p 

Military  SecBCitaiy  to  tlie  Governor  4,Mw 
Secretary  to  the  MedioU  Board      '  7,200 
Conun^UMaiit  oltlieBoBitaiy  garrison  8,400 
TowuMi^Jar.         ..     ...        ..     5,000 

Jiidae  Advocate  General       . .  7,200 

Brigade  M^}or  of  King's  troops        6,000 

PftymasleiwBoaibay  ..        9,fi00 

Cutch  ••        ..    3,600 

Guzerat    ..        ..        6,000 

Baroda  Force       ..      6,000 
Sholapore  . .       3,600 

Tlie  salaries  of  tbe  following  oflSces 
are  fixed  from  the  same  date  at  tbe  rate^ 
specified,'  subject  to  a  Airtber  reference  to 
the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  on  the 
sul^ect,  riz. 

Per  Anniiiii. 
Military  Auditor  General  Rs.  27,000 
Commissary  General       . .  24«000^ 

Agent  for  the  mamifscture  of  Gi^n 

Carriages         ..        ..    '    10,000 

The  Honoorable  Coart  havinc  directed 
a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Medical  Board 
to  he  delivered  at  tbe  exphratiou  of  every 
fiNiryoarsfrom'thedale  of  ihdr  respective 
Mpomtments  to  the  Board  at  notified  in 
the  General  Order  dated  tiie  nth  of  Julf 
last,  have  jiow  resolved  to  equnlize  the 
salaries  of  the  diifipfent  members,  and 
have  fixed  the  salary  of  each  at  nipees 
^SiMO  per  annum,  with  retioepect  from 
the  1st  June,  1821,.  which  salary  is  to  be 
considered  as  exclusive  of  the  oett  pay, 
bdtta  and  garrison  tent  allowance  of  a 
jjeut.  Colonel,  su^ect  to  the  Honourable 
Court's  further  oroen. 

llie  salarias  of  the  Superintending  Sur* 
geooi  hafe  been  fixed  by  the  Honoiirahle 


Court  with  the  sfiue  letroipeetive  effect 
at  n^eei  16,00t  per  ammm,  wlticii  Is  to 
be  .considered  exclaaife  of  the  pay  amd 
field  alWwanoes  of  a  captain,  grwtiNi.  by 
tha.GeneralOrdersof  Gavemmeat,  dated 
Dec*  3   1821. 

Hie  present  wunber  of  SgDerntteDdhig . 
Sutgeons  is  to  lie  redvoed  from  fom-  lo 
three  whenever  a  vacancy  may  occur* 

The  duties  of  Sunerintending  Surgeon 
in  the  North  and  donthem  Concan  are 
then  to  beexeeuted  by  the  junior  or  third 
member  of  tbe  Medical  Boiird^  who,  dnr- 
inff  his  circuit  on  duty,  H  to  dncw  tbe 
field  allowances  of  his  milifarv  rank. 

Hie  duties  of  Superintend^  Surseon 
withm  the  gairison  and  island  of  Bm- 
bay  ,.&€.  devolve  on  the  second  member 
withottt  any  augmentation  to  his  aHow^ 
ance. 

The  salary  and  aDMraaoes  of  the  Medi- 
cal Storekeeper  at  Bombay  are  fixed  as 
follows  fimn  the  Istof  the  present  month. 
SahMT.         •.        ..  R8.1,66; 

Pay       ..  ..  ..  Wft 

Uouae4mt   ..  ..       ••   ^-5* 

It  being  ijilHMled  that  the  oiBce  of  Pay- 
mfUBter  in  the  Northern  Districts  of  Gu- 
zerat shall  be  abolished  on  the  present 
Paymaster's  vacating  the  i^ipofntment, 
and  one  Paymaster  only,  allowed  to  the 
Surat  Division  of  the  army,  under  the 
hicreased  salary  now  sanctiooed,  tbe  Go- 
vernor in  Conncii  is  pknsedrto  allow  the 
former  oOcers  to  draw  the  increased  al- 
lowanceof  rupees  6,000  from  the  1st  June, 
1821,  so  loi^as  the  oflce  may  be  confix 
nued. 

Hie  foUowhup  ofioeis  are  allowed  to^ 
draw  fhU  bntin  mwi  the  1st  of  the  present. 


Aides-'de-camp^Entra  Aides-de-cainp 
—Brigade  Majors  of  FoKes  — Brigade 


BIHTIIS, 

BENGAL. 
£lrf As.-^«T.  S6th.  At  Sylhet,  the  bdy 
of  CTndwr,  Esq.,  Civll^rrice.  of  a  son ; 
ai  KompM,  thelady  of  Lieut.  Ri]^»  Eu- 
ropean Kcgt.  of  a  dangbter.— 27th.  At 
Mecrut.  the  huly  of  Lieut.  Bingley.  of  the 
Horse  Artillery,  of «  dauffhter.--26th.  At 
Sans  ^ud,  the  huly  of  J.H.  Faoqiiharson, 

--    -^ «»*^   ^'^ — ^,  thelady 

Aegt.N.L 
rackpoKK, 
»<vt.N.L 
rof  Capt. 
At  Pta- 
,  of  a  son. 
ff.  Cooke, 


Iter,  Esq. 

er. 

twabison. 


MARRIAGES,  AND  DgBATHS. 

Esq.,  Commander  of  the  ihip  Alhion,  to 
Miss  Efiza  Moore, 

Dfff/Ai.— Nov.  24th.  At  Sanger^  EUes 
the  wife  of  Lieut.  Col.  Peridnr.— DecTfh. 
At  Calcutta,  Lieut.  Col.  F.  Drummond, 
of  the  Invalid  Establishment^-Sth.  H.Da- 
▼les,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Davies  *  Co.-^ 
13th.  John  Colman,  Esq.,  of  Calcntta, 
shte-buildcr.— lith,  AtCalcutta,  J.  C. 
Smith.  Esq. ;  Mr.  C.  Rayner,  of  the  ship 
Woodford.*-l5th.  At  Calcutta.  Mrs.  C. 
Htem. 

MADRAS. 

if^Mr.— Nov.  16th.  At  Baagakm,  the 

My  of  D.  Elliot,  Esq..  of  a  daughter:  at 

-,     BeHcoolen,theIadyofSfa-StamfiirdRitAes. 

Calcu^,  ^of  a  daughter.— l!Hh.  At  HydetstedResK 

«i.>*l5th.     dency,  Mrs.E  Louis,  of  adanghter.^-^oar. 

AtPondi(^erry,the  tdy  ofjTLe  FMchem-, 

J^.,    Snperinteodant  of  PoMce,   of  a 

^wghier.-J^th.  At  NcJigre^  the  Mr  of 
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T.  V.  StoDlK>ufi«i  Esq.,  of  the  Madras 
Civil  Senrice.  of  a  daiwbter.— Dee.  3d.  At 
Caniuiaore,  tbe  ladj  otideiit.  W.  Hiomas, 
H.  M/s  13th  Light  Infiuitrjr,  of  a  son.-^ 
6th.  The  lady  of  F.  T.  Clementson.  Esq. 
of  tbe  Ci?ii  Seirice^  of  a  son.— 10th.  At 
Madras,  Mrs.  Blacker*  of  a  daughter .— 
12th.  At  Brodie  Oastle,  tbe  hidy  of  the 
Venerable  Ardid^aooa  Vanghan^  of  a  son. 
— I3th.  The  lady  of  J.  Mindiin,  Esq.,  of 
a  &i^ter:  at  Bangakne,  the  lady  of 
Capt.l*weedie,  dd  Bc^  N.I.,  of  a  daugh- 
ter ;  ^t  Cdimhatore,  the  lady  of  O.  Phillips, 
Esq.,  of  the  Civil  fienrice,ofa8on.-^15thi 
The  lady  of  J.  a  White,  Esq.  of  »  boo.— 
16th.  Aft  Trichiuopoly,  the  lady  of  th« 
Rev.  D.  Ro«en,  of  a  son.— 20th.  At  Hyder- 
abad, the  lady  of  Lient^Uolenzel,  com- 
maodinz  the  Resident's  Escort,  of  a  son  ; 
at  Wal&hjahbad,  the  lady  of  Majfor  J. 
Wahab,  i7th  Light  Infimtir,  of  VWins^ 
still-bom.— 32d.  Tlie  lady  of  Ctot  Run. 
dall,  of  a  sen.— 24th.  At  St.  Thomas'^ 
Mount,  the  wife  of  Mr,  Lawrence,  Con- 
ductor Df  (Moanc^,  of  a  son.  "gsih.  At 
Roy^ettab^  Mrs.  A;  WllBamsM,  of  a 
daaghter.    • 

i/<irntf^e#«— Nov.  12tb»At  Traiiquebar. 
J.  K.  H.  Woodscbow.  Esq.  RoTal  Civil 
Service,  to  Miss  Caroline  Mathlldet 
youngest  daughter,  of  tbe  late  Colonel 
Strieker.— ISthT  At  BLadK  Town  CNlapel, 
Mr.  R.  Tkylor.  to  Misa  A.  WiUiank^.^ 
24th.  At  Masuiipatain,  Lieut,  and  A^jt. 
George  Brady,  of  17th  Rajt.  to  Miss  S. 
H.  Ught— 29lb.  T.'M'Gure,  Sergeant 
Instructor  in  the  Corns  of  Carnatic  Ord* 
nance  Artificers,  to  Miss.  A..  C.Bacentan;  ' 
at  TiUichexry,  Capt.  Bfainey,  of  2d  Batl. 
Pioneers,  to  Miss  Daly,  daoKfater  of  the 
late  E.  Mackay.  Esq.^  at  Bettwy,  Mr.  J. 
Harrison*  Conductor.of  the  Ordnance,  to 
Miss  L.  W.  SbarliM>.-^Dec.  2.  AtQnlton, 
Ucut.  J.  F.  Palmer,  16th  Light  Infantiy, 
to  Caroline,  youngest  dauobter  of  the  lale 
Thos.  Bncke,  Esq.  of  Worlingtou,  Suf- 
folk; at  Black  Town  Chapek' Mr.  ^.  U. 
Heal,  to  Miss  S.  HiU,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Conductor  imi.*-9th.  Lieut.  J.  Poison, 
of  the  Endneem,  ti>  Charlotte,  eldest 
daughter  w  the  Rev..  R.  Smith,  A.  M.-<* 
18th.  At  St.  George>,G.  S.Uooper,  Esq.. 
avfl  Servfee,  taMiSB  C.  Bumside.— 20th. 
H.  Cowea,  Esq.  San^n  in  H.  M.  4Ist 
Foot,  to  Sarah,  secand.daughter  of  Lieut. 
CoL  Lemoiid.of  the  Madras  Artillery ;  at 
St.  Mary's,.Lieut.  W.  Cotton,  lOth  Reet. 
N.  I.,  to  Anne,  the  eldest  daucfater  of  L. 
H.  Stiriing,^  Esq.,  J.  P.  and  2d  Coibmis- 
sioner  of  Court  of  Requests,  Madras.-?- 
21st.  At  Black  Town  Chapel,  Mir.  C. 
Trotter.  S«b*AssiataBt  Sui^on,  to  Misa 
CM.  Fenn. 

/>e«fJI#.— Nov.  ^st.  At  Cuddalore,  EUr 
zabeth,  wile  of  Barrack .  Sergeant  B. 
Smith,  of  Seciagapatam.— 22d.  At  Vellore, 
Liettt.-CoL  A.  Mackintosh.— 27th.  M 
Colar,  Capi.  B»  W.  Macdonald,  Jst  9au« 
Est.  Regt.  N4  L ;  at  Sadras,  the  Hon.  F. 
Q.  Rcpn,  ]^9q.  C;bkf  of  tb^  ^etlierbPfb' 


Possesatons  on  tbe  Coast  of  Coromandel 
and  Madura,  aged  47  years.— 29tb.  On  his 
march  from  Ryepoor  to  Nagpoor,  Lieut.W. 
Ord,  19th  Rt.  Madras  N.I.— 30th.  AtTH- 
chinopoly,  Mrs.  £.  Butler.— Dec.  1st.  At 
St.Thom^,  M.  Webb,  daughter  of  Captain 
Webb,  69th  Regt.— 5th.  At  PondlcSrry, 
the'  Lady  of  Capt.  A.  Turner,  aged  35 
years.— 9th.  Ensioi  G.  A.  Barnard.  2d 
Batt:  .19th  RegtTN.  L— 12th.  At  DJfndi- 
Kul.  Sophia,  only  daughter  of  Capt.  J. 
Smith.— 13th.  At  Nellore,  Cornwall,  the 
infant  M>n  of  E.  Smalley.— IStli.  Mr.  K. 
M<Farlane,  Sub-Assistant  Surgeon;  at 
Blaclctown,  Mr.  E.  Rennaux,  aged  47.— 
17th.  At  Royahpettao,  Mr.  J.  Harkness  i 
at  Kaludgee.  the  iu&nt  son  of  Capt< 
Cttxton^— 22d.  Mrs.  Jane  WHKanis.-^ 
Jan.2«-At  Madras,  J.  P.  Lawe/Esq.of 
the  Civil  Service,  aged  36. 

BOMBAY. 

^tarrias^f^,'— Dec.  4.  At  Aunmgahad, 
J.  R.  Alexaiider,  Eiiq.  Assistant  Smeon 
of  tbe>  Horse  Brigade  of  Artillery,  to  Miss  ' 
Hornby^— i  1th.  At  St.  Thoipaffs  Chuccb, 
Mr.  R.  £lliot,  Sub^ComlKtorin  the  Ord- 
nance Department  to  Mrs.  B.  Meta^ 
widow  of  the  late  Conductor,  J.  Metcalf, 
of  same  d^partvient. 

Deatfi4.—lioy.  10.  At  Deesa,  W.  Gib- 
son, aged  ni '  ^"^  -  *~"-  "-^ 

geant-m^jor 
Dragoons.— 
reira,  aged  1 
Serseant-nM 
Light  Caval 
Capt.  M.  L 
asred  21  ye 
Lieut.  J.  D. 
diers,  aged  S 

GREAT  MITAIN. 

i)i>/^.— April  15th.  At  St.  Paocras4  the 
Lady  of  W.  B.  Diamond,  Esq.,  bMe  Sur- 
seon  of  the  H.  C.  S.  Warren  Hastings,  of 
ner  17th  son. 

Aiarriaget.—Amil  16lb..  At  QalmuQgie, 
Flfeshire,  J.  SmaU,  Esq.,  late  of  Calcutta, 
to>Mary  Ana,  daughter  Of  W.  Liiidesay, 
Esq.  of  fiahnoogie.— May  2d.  At  Lambeto.- 
E.  DodwelL  Esq.  of  tbe  East  India  HoUse^ 
to.'EUtabeth,  daughter  of  the  bite  W.  W. 
Tickle,  Esa.  of  Alarchmont-streetk- May 
25.  At  St.  Mary's,  Newiogton,  Mr.  James^ 
Sexton,  of  the  Hon..  E.  I.  Company's 
servke,  to  Miss  Briggs,  of  Walworth. 

/>f o/Af.— Jan  10.  On  board  the  Repulse, 
in  which  be  was  a  Midsbipmaa,  Edwtmi, 
eldest  son  of  tbe  late  E.  Stone,  Esq.,  of 
,Hoddesdon,  Herts,  aged  17.  —  May  3d.' 
At  Derby,  Eltia,  tbe  beloved  wife  of  Tho. 
Parker  Bainbrigge,  Esq.  eldest  son  of 
Joseph  Baiabrigge,  Esq.  of  that  Borough : 
she  was  fifth  aiid  youngest  daaghtefc  of 
tbe  bite  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Dyson  Maf»h«il, 
K.  C.B.  of  the  Hon.  Company's  Beami 
sQrviQe.^May2J.  At  his  honse  in  Wel- 
Wck-street,  Hicbard  Scott,  Esq.  hue  a 
QQVkud  \n  tbe  Bengal  army,  aged  74, . 
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ARRIVALS  IN  BN6LAND  FROM  JBASTERN  PORTS. 


Apra25 
Apnl25 
April  26 
April  27 
April  38 
April  29 

May  3 

May  5 

May  9 

May  9 

May  17 
May  do 
May  Si 

May  22 


Pert  tffArHtul. 

Liverpool  • . 
Greenock  •  • 
Downs  .  •  . . 
OffDarimouth 
Downs  .  •  • . 
Downs  « #  •  • 
Downs  . .  . . 
Off  Dover  .  * 
Downs  « .  .  • 
Off  Portland  .  • 
Off  the  Wight.. 
OffWeymouth 
Offnymouth 
Off  Plymouth 
Portsmouth  «. 
Off  Portsmouth 
OffPorthind.. 
Off  the  Start.. 


8hip*iNme. 

John  Taylor  •• 
Ospray 

Heroine  •  •  •  • 
Florentia  f« 

Elizabeth  •  •  •* 
Admiral  Cockbuni 
Brailsford  ••  »• 
Golden  Orove  .< 
Bridgwater .  •  • . 
Scalehy  Castle  ,4 
Repulse  . .  •  • 
Lowther  Castle  »• 
Royal  Charlotte.. 
WUliam  Pemi   r. 

AifflB 

AUas 

Windsor  • .  .  • 
Ann  and  Hope  »• 


CMuMndtr, 
Atkinson 

Simpson 

Wimble 

Swan 

Briogs 

Spnng 

Steel  .. 

Mitchell 

Newali 

Patterson 

Baker 

Graliam 

Brown 

Starbuck 

Mayne 

Haviside 

Page  .. 


Pott  of  Dtpurture.  Ihtte, 

•  •  Calcutta..    Dec.  24 
.«  Calcutta.. 

•  •  Singapore 

•  •  Calcutta.  • 
• .  Calcutta. . 
..  NewS.W. 

•  •    Bombay.  • 
Cape 


Ciuna  •• 
China  •• 
Chma  .« 
China  .• 
Bombay.. 
New  8.  W. 
South  Seas 
Cbina  .. 
China  . . 
China    •« 


Dec.  24 
Dec  21 
Dec.  25 
Nov.  28 
Sept.  29 
$^.2S 
Feb.  22, 
Jan.  10 
Jan.  2 
Dec.  18 
Jan.  16 
Nov.  & 
Sept.  29 
Mar.  7 
Jan.  2 
Jan.  19 
Nov.  21 


ARRITAL8  IN  EASTERN  PORTS. 


Ml. 


4  Hope 
»dHopd 
MlHppe 
klHope 
>dHope 
KiHope 
19  >dUope 

jDomqay     .  •        • . 

Feb.  28  IsUmdolPdUul  .. 

Mftr.  i  St<Hdena  »«      .. 

Mar,  13  St.  Hdena  ••     ^4 


Skip*»  Samt. 

Geoiige  the  4th , . 
Resource         «• 
Thetis    w       *. 
NerlBa  •• 
Hert>ine 

Odessa  ..  •• 
Swrilow 
Barkworth 
Cumbrian  •  • 
Lord  Hungerfofd 
General  Harris.. 
Rapid    ««       4. 


Cowmander. 

Prissick 
Pritcbard 
Rodgecs  •• 
Northwood 
Ostlei*     •« 
JacksoB  .. 
Blaekmore 
ColgraNTB 
Clarksoo 
FanMhatBOD 
Wekrtead 
Wright   *• 


Port  qf  Depm-inre, 

Portsmouth 

i  liOndon 

.  London 

.  London 

>  iiondoo 

.  Xiondon 

LopdoB 

.  Bristol 

,  London 

,  London' 

r  Londoti 

,  London  . 

I  South  Sett 


DEFA1tTUR£9  JROM  ENQLANO. 


day  24 


Porto/Departu 
Downs     *« 
Downs     •• 
Downs     •• 
Downs     .• 
Portsmouth 
Cowes      ». 
Downs     .. 
Downs     .. 
Portsmouth 
Plymouth 
Portsmouth 
Downs     .* 
Downs     •• 
Downs     .. 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Qravesend 
Grsvesend 
Downs 
Downs     .« 
D9Wni    tP 


8kip*M  Nam. 
OrweU    .. 
Thames  «. 
Marq.  of  Huntley 
Mnliprave  Castle 
Asia       ••       •• 
Alacrity 

DaridSoott      *• 
Resource 
Mary     f,. 
Gokxmda 
Lord  Amherst  «. 
Fairlie    .. 
Oscar     ..       <« 
Triumph.. 
Exnouth  «. 

LadyRaffles 
Mardns.  ofEly.. 

KOSO     *•  *• 

Asia    . «  • . 

Simpson    .4     ,• 
Pynuiui»<  M     .# 


Commmtder, 
Farrer    •• 
Harisida 
Eraser    . • 
Ra^h     *• 
Eastwick 
Findlaj    .« 
ThomMU 
Fenn       «. 
Watson  .. 
Edwards  •« 


Aldham 
Gibbs     .. 
Green     .. 
Owen      .. 
Coxwell  . . 
Mangles 
Marquis 
Balderstoff 
SimpsoU 
Brodk.i. 


^utintlion, 

•  •  China 

•  •  China 

•  •  China 

..  Madeira  ft  Mamitittt 

..  Cape  and,  China^ 

•  •  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
..  Madras  and  Bengal 

•  •  Madras  and  Bengal 
«.  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
,0  Madras  and  Ba»al 
..  Bengal 

..  Madras 

..  Gape4>f  Good  Hope 

..  Mfidras 

..  Madras  and  Bengal 

..  Madras  and  Bengal 

..  Madras  and  Bf&iBl 

•  .  Madras  and  BctMal 
..  MadrAs  and  Bci«il 

•  •  Bombay 
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SUP8  EXPEtfTED  TO  SAIL  IN  TBI3  MONTH. 


Pwriiifjiep»turt, 

SMp^i  Name. 

Commander. 

DesHtuUion* 

Downs            •* 

George  Home 

Young 

Bengal 

DOW1L9 

Boyne 

Stephens          • # 
NichoUs 

Bengal 

Downs            •• 

Claudine 

Bengal 

Downs            •• 

Moriiy 

Eupnrates 

Elfeabeth 

HoUiday 

Bengal 

[>OWD8                 •. 

Downs 

Meade             .  • 

Bengal 

Swan    . .         • . 

Bengal 

Downs            •« 

Floreiitia 

Wimble 

Bengal 

Downs 

C^n  brae  Cattle 

Davey    .. 

Bengal 

Downs            ,. 
Downs            .. 

Layton 
Harriet 

Miller 
Fulcher 

Bengal  and  Bencookn 

Downs  • 

Grcasrian 

Douthwaite     .  • 

Madras  uid  Bengal 

Downs 

Geoiise 

Cuzens 

Ceylon  and  Mad^ 

Downs 
Downs 

Mediterranean 

Steuart 

Ceylon 

Hibberts 

Theaker 

Mauritius 

Downs 

TImandra 

Wray 

Maorithis  and  Ceylon 

Downs 

Salmon  River  .• 

Gransmore       •  • 

Bataria  and  Penang 

Downs 

Scorpion 

Rixon 

BaUvia  and  Penang 
Bombay 

Downs 

Katb.Stew.  Forties  Chapman 

Downs 
Downs 

Marq.  of  Hastings 
Lord  CastlereaA 

Weynton          « • 
Dunmt 

Bombay 
Bombay 

Downs 

Norfolk 

cou&s       *: 

Bombay 

Downs 

BegaUa 

Bombay 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Downs 

Cape  Packet    •  • 

KelUe 

POWM 

Downs 

Maro 

Wilson 

Cape  of  Good  Hopi 

AreOuisa 

Strong  • 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Downs 

Elton 

Camper           ., 

C^ofGpodH<me 
Cape  and  St.  Helenit 

Downs           ., 

Thomas 

Winspear, 

Downs           .• 

Resolution 

Gibbs 

St.  Helena 

Downs 

Active 

Charlton 

New  South  Wales 

Downs           .• 

Stedcombe 

Barnes 

New  South  Wales 

Downs 

Prince  Regent.. 

King    .. 

New  South  Wales 

Downs 

Harrey            ., 
Phmn& 

Peache 

New  South  Walea 

Downs 

Dixon              ,. 

New  South  W^les 

Downs 

Cmnbcdand    .. 

Cairns    •. 

New  South  Wales 

SHIPS  SPOKEN  WITH  AT  8BA. 

Dmt^    P,9/Jh^,      lM,midiMig. 

8kipU  Name. 

Pec  15  Dublin 
Dec.  do  London 

•  f 

Ardent 

V.D.'sUn4 

..  OffSaugor 

..  Lotus    •• 

..  Field      .,  Bengal 

Jan^  22^  London 

..  Atsea       .. 

..  SirE.  Pajiet 

••  Ssj'y   ♦•  P^^ 

Jan.  25  China 

..  Straits  of  Sunda 

Hytbe      .. 

..  Wilson   •«  London 

Jan.  30  London 

Ditto 

..  Warcen  Hastings    Rawes     ..  London 

feb.    1  London 

..  968.    2ft 

..  Brothers 
V.    Bombay  Mercl 

..  Mottley  .,  N.aWWes 

P«b.  13  London 

..  3.16  N.    20Jm 

lant  Kemp     ,«  Bombi^ 

Feb,  16  Mauritius    31.9  S.    d8J9  E 

.      LadyEast 

..  Richardson  London 

Feb.  19  London 
Mar.  94  London 

..  18 S,    SOW.       .•  Caml^idge 
..  1.44  N.    30.89  W.     Canning 
..  Off  Western  Islands  ColumUa 

...  Barber    .,  Bombay 
.,  Head      ,.  fieng.l?Cli. 

April  17  Bombay 

.,  EdwMs      Mad.&Ben. 

April  19  London 

..  487  N.    7i)W. 

Golconda 
..  Meltti^ 

April  25  London 
Mar.  4  Loudon 

..  45  N.    11  W. 

..  Cole       ••  Bengal 

..  49.60N.    4.90 W.      Orwefl 

..  Farrer    ..  China 

Mar.  4  London 

Ditto 

..  Thames 

^.  Hariside     Chinn 

AmUTAM  FBOM  IHIUA. 

By  the  Sealebp  Gtntfe.^^^/bt.  Thos.  B. 
Brdoke,  firom  8t*  Helena ;  Mr.  Domkigos 
Joze  Gomez. 

ByUie^^««f,  Dolfle.^From  Bataria: 
two  Afasters  Brown,  from  Penang. 

By  the  JUptOie.-^lr  W.  W.  Doreton, 
fiVnn  St.  Helena;  Thos.  Greentree.  Esq. 
Mrs.  Eliza  Greentree,  four  Misses  Green- 
tree»  Master  Thomas  Greentree,  Lieat,  J, 


OF  PASSBNOBRS. 

B.  SpiUer,  Master  George  Jeiddn9»  Muse 
ter  Stephen  Cole,  and  one  natiff  servfMH. 

By  the  JuHama,  Webstarw-^V^f«n  9eD<- 
gal :  Mrs.  Pathro.  Mrs.  Orion  and  clitt^. 
—Ffom  the  MaoiMis :  Lient.  Harfoni,  of 
his  M^ksty's  82d  Ilegt.-4Jent.  Wood,  of 
his  Majesty's  44th  I^gt. ;  Mr«  H.  C.Bwy, 
Maorithn  Civil  Serrios. 

By  the  Ra^al  Charhite,  Gnham.^ 
From  Bombay;  Mr8iGraha0|Mr9*,B«th- 
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fiekL  Mrs.  Kenny,  Dr«  KcHy,  ofihis  JVIii- 
jc»t?8  67th  I^gt.,  lieute.  Peach  and  iona, 
of  hS«  Miae8ty*i  47th  Regt.,  Capt.  Shea, 
of  his  Mivesty's  89th,1legt.       ' 

-     -     ~  —    -From 

d  five 

I. 

n  Uie 

lands, 

any. 

iChi- 

mlQii. 

»f  the 

leshtp 

By  the  iMth^r  Cdkle^^From  China ; 
Mr.  J.  O.  Parkes  of  the  Horticult.  Soc. 

By  the  Fhrentia.—From  Bengal  !•  Mrs* 
Major  Wood,  Mrs.  Brown  Roberts,  Mrs. 
C^taiu  Oliver,  Mrs.  Captain  Fra^r^ 
M^or  W.  Wood  (Hon.  Company's  Ser- 
vice), Brown  Hoberts,  Esq.  (firm  ^f  Mac- 
intosh and  Co.)>  Capt,  A;  Oliver  (Hori. 
CompanVa  service),  Capt.  J.  Fenton  (his 
Mi^esty>  service),  Capt.'D.G.  Scott, 
(Hon.  Company's  service),  Capt.  O.  Jen- 
kins (Hon.  Company's  service)^  Lieut.  D. 
Jones  Chis  Majesty's  5erwce),  two  Misses 
Roberts,  three  Misses  Woo<!s,  Miss  Fraser, 
two  Masters  Roberts,  Ma^ra  Wo<MI, 
Bftriow,  0.  Ross,  C.  Nicholsou^C.  J.  Foir, 
A.  Shaw,  and  four  serrants.     • 

By  the  EliZMbf eh.  Swan.— From  Ben- 

Sl:  Miss  MTllkinson,  Capt.  J.  Smith, 
iss  M.  H.  Holbrow,  Master  W.  Holbrowi 
end  Miss  C.  Tnieman ;  Mr.  J*  Ueubam, 
frwn  the  Cape,  Mrs.  Dunham,  ditto :  W. 
Donn,  Esq.,  Robert  Morrison,  £sq.,  . 
Lleiu.-CtiL  CmmnLiM^  Dr.ThomasSitaith, 
CapL  W.  H.  Wilkinson,  Mn,  Wilkinson, 
Capt.  Edwai^  Diy,  and  nine  actrants, 
weif  landed  ftt  the  Cape. 
.  -By  tlK  Admiral  C«cM«rVt.— From  New . 
Sooth  Wales :  Capt.  O'ReiOy,  Madras  In- 
ftntry ;  Mr.  Ware,  Miss  Harris,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Salvah  and  child,  Mr*,  and  Mrs.  La- 
ted,  Miss  Munro,  Mr.  Jamelin,  Mr. 
Seo£y,  Master  Jacque]ui,MasterMestuer, 
and  two  servants. 

By  the  Br^tit/ortf.^Krot9  Bombay. 
Mrs.  Frome,. Capt.  Coins,  ana  Oenu 
Sand^ni,  Nat^s  In&ntry.  . 

DEFARTUa£S  TO  DiltlA. 

By  ihe  ExtMuiA,  Owen.— For  Madrts 
and  Bengal:  Mesdames  Fukher^  Skar- 
don.  Sivewrif(ht,  Dormer :  the  two  Sliss 
fwAiers,  Misses  Y«mig,Wincie,  StewMt, 
Ijewls,-  two  Misses  Richardsons,  Major 
Jd«flkiBM«,  MndrasNative  Infsntry,  Capt, 
Blatfdon,  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  Capt. 
Fokdtfr,  Uent.*Col.  Burrows,  and  Ueuu 
Bonner^  Boniaa  Natiw  Iniiuury.  Dr. 
SlvffWrigh^,  Messrs.  Macmtosh,  Qarda, 
I.M.  Lewis^twoMasrs*Tyther8,  Messrs. 


Iteitmi^  ilMd[CBzie, 


L  A.  Robertwm, 
Hodson,  W.  Uwis. 

By  the  David  Scoii,  TtiomhflL— For 
Madras  and  Bengal :  Ca^  Gnimi,  CapC 
and  Mrs.  Husband,  LicuC  Bowl  sMMr^ 
ditto,  Lieut,  m^kinsou,  Mrs.  Coukf  .    . 

By  the  niutn§fL  jGmn.-^fr  Jpo*- 
bay ;  Col.  Fitzgerald,  the  iwo  Mtsset  ami 
Mrs.  ditto,  C-apt.  and  Mrs.  Tykenu  Mi<« 
FuHQUg,Dr.  Craw ,  Lieut.  Kenoetfc»  Messrs. 
Geori^,  Meek,  and  Et]ienky* 

By^/^(St>/i>,  Aldam.-^orMadnuaod 
Bei4^:  MS«»es  EdwanH.Cook#  March- 
roan,  Forrest,  and  Sattuthwaice,  Ueot.- 
Gen.  Diiek,  Capts.  Ward,  ^ivage,  Plnson. 
TomOnson,  and  Bissett,  Ueuts.  Cave  and 
Knr,  t>r.  Dick,  Messrs.  Marshmaiu  Bian- 
shard,  Burt,  Nicholson,  Cooke,  Lyfiird^ 
Tiaher,  Smith,  Thurdiy,  and  Albri^t. 

By  the  Rmntrtey  0«F«iii.— For  Ben- 
Rid:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Smithy  nsd  Htmf^ 
Lambert. 

By  the  Lord  Amhersj^  Lucas.— For 
Bengal :  Mrs.  SuUy,  MissSBbt,  Rtr.Jhr« 
Ady,  Dr.  Sulfy,  Capt.  HarrU,  Measrs. 
HSig.Philip,  Kennaway,  Proctor,  Oooper^^ 
Stevenson^  and  one  servant. 

By  the  Mnlrrav^  Caftle.^for  the  Man- 
ridttS:Mr.Wadd. 

UIMCELLKHS0OS  OCCPRUSNGBS. 

ThaAOMi,  CkMoii,  which  ran  OiAtlc 

in  Hog.Creek.  Bengal^  has  been  gm  oat 

about,  the  18th  Dec.    She  was  brought  wp 

to  Satkea,'attd  pur  Into  dock  at  CalcntML 

nt  Scotia,  Lennox,  from  the  Cane. 
whoseanina  we  annaiinoed  ia^oor  mm 
Number,  got  on  Shore  at  SdHar  the  M. 
inst.  She  was  bronght  into  SL  UMxfa 
die  24th  inst.  apparenily  without  an]r  oSr 
magetolierhuU. 

The  i/tfiwur,  Doii^,i6i(wi  Nesv  SMii 
l^ales,  theS4th  Feb.,  was  totatty  kmfrm 
the  IshsKl  of  Chiloe.^outh  America.  A 
ItUfT  hats  been  received  fitwi  the  captata, 
djiled  the  28th  Septcniber :  they  had  hen 
in.the  greatest  oistress^  and  lived  57  4^8 
upea  sea  weed;  three  of  the  crew  wen 
droivned,  but  the  Snainiards  had  treaasd 
t))^m  very  kimUy,  and  thftyhofied  saoa  l6 
rei^  Bki  laofuro. 

'  .  The  TMI(,Mnnroi[  from  Batmiia,  with 
sit  feet  water  in  her  liold,  engaged  a 


schooner  at  St.  AUchael's  to  keep  coai- 
pany  with  her  to  England,  and  she  has 
gone  into  harboui:  at  Portsmouth  to  be 
sdrrrred  on  account  of  her  leaky  state, 
and  l^^Mien  her  oflvigo,' fferidaaMo  pro- 
<S4ed«ng  to  Rottevdam. 
.  Tlie  GUioiuia,  Kdwavds,  for  Madns 
and  Benical,  which  sailed  from  Porto* 
month  the  16th  utt.,  ^perlenoad  fCif 
had  weather,  and  put  into  nyoMMMhlht 
2d  inst.  with  the  loss  of  sails  aad  ot^r 
ttama^e. 
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No.  7.— JULY  1824.— Vol.  2. 


LIISAART  TRIFLING. 


A  PfiRftON  of  Strong  intellect  is  snire  to  find  himself  at  a  loss  when 
he  eomes  into  the  company,  or  is  forced  upon  the  airy  luculHations,  of 
literary  faslnobafales.  He  is  unacquainted  with  their  tqpics-r-unused  to 
the  r^dity  of  their  decaieock-^and  quite  antediluvian  in  his  mode  of 
thinking  and  expression.  He  does  not  know  that  certldn  notions,  which 
he  has  been  priding  himself  on  attaining  at  great  expense  of  toil  and 
study,  have  been  gradually  sinking  into,  the  Index  JExpurgatorius  of 
fcuihion  ever  since  he  was  a  boy.  it  is  plain  he  has  not  taken  his  cue 
from  tlie  prevailing  coteriet.  Where  is  the  use  of  Us  metaphydcs,  his 
logic,  Ins  profound  researches  into  history?  The  man  is  mad — he 
shoald  spetiL  of  the  last  £Burce,  die  favourite  actress,  ^b»  new  poem,  the 
famous  article  in  — *— *s  Magazine.  If  this  be  not  in  his  power,  he  must 
take  a  patron  from  among  tlM  knowing  ones,  study  his  ways,  his  whims, 
his  phrases,  and  go  and  do  lycewise. 

After  all,  it  may  perhaps  be  found,  that  gieat  force  of  mind  is  inbom- 
patible  with  that  conformableness  which  feels  at  home  with  all  ordinary 
sul>|ectB,— "that  genius  requires  something  truly  worth  thinking  about  to 
put  it  in  modoo;  and  this  accounts  for  that  listlessness  and  appar^t 
indigence  which  frequently  chaxacteriM  its  possessors.  It  cannot  con- 
accntto  break  a  fly  upon  the  wheel ;  and,  not  findmg  any  adequate  excite- 
ment^ is  not  seldom  ahogedier  unmeved, 

Bi^  to  please  the  fashionable  reader,  the  writer  must  ainuse  him,  and 
H  Is  not  often  diat  his  amusement  arises  out  of  deM>  thought.  There- 
lore  muflit  the  author's  hours  be  spent  in  the  study  of  agreeable  conceits, 
pretty  contrasts,  and  light  turns  of  what  passes  fw  wit  He  must  show 
BIS  luitred  to  the  authors  whom  the  public  hates,  laud  their  favourites, 
and,  above  all  things,  keep  an  ^e  to  the  phraseology  of  the  season. 
Oae  word  borrowed  fh>m  a  cast'^ff  school,  would  be  absolute  Use-ma-- 
jesti  against  i!ta»  august  personege.  It  would  indicate  that  the  author 
badlieen  Bsiuag  in  ftrbidaen  streams — tampering  with  dangerous  tenets — 
departing,  in  dbort,  from  the  mode. 

Thus  are  authors  kept  in  a  kind  of  bondage  by  the  public.  But  they 
seem  to  regard  all  these  managements  as  a  kind  of  labour  of  love,  which 
the  rich  doses  of  flattery  they  receite  in  return  amply  and  delightfully 
jepay.  And  so  th^poughly  draiched  are  some  of  them  by  this  accommo- 
diuing  jffiiitf  that  they  scraw  down aU  sul^eots isto  nQtMngtyby their 
QrkHtelBtnU9Va.2.  2U 
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manner  of  treating  tliem.  They  are  true  Tarquins,  wbo  lop  o£F  the  heads 
of  ambitious  ideas,  when  they  would  rise  above  those  of  their  neighbours. 
The  reader,  therefore,  need  fear  no  unevenneas  in  their  pages,  for  all  is 
smooth  ns  a  bowling-green.  When  you  have  entered,  your  difficulties 
are  over — ^the  author  smiles  in  jour  face  all  the  way,  and  dismisses  vou 
with  a  iiaAe.  Yoa  need  not  ieoblleet  Harnkt^s  '''a  man  v^  ttaii^^ 
&c, ;  nothing  of  €he  kind  is  in  this  case  to  be  apprehended ;  you  see  tfie 
author  in  toio 

'  **  from  within 

His  shallow  centre  to  his  utmost  skin ;" 

and  you  need  not  fedi'  btm.  •  tlift  preAili6ti6a8  are  afiabgous  to  those  of 
his  readers,  being  all  shoots  from  the  stem  of  novelQr.  Horace,  and  divers 
other  honest  persons,  complain  that  old  "books  were  habitually  preferred 
to  the  new  in  their  times,  but  it  is  quite  the  reverse  with  the  person  here 
spoken  of.  An  old  book  i^  as  tedioi|8  ip-hit  judgment,  as  the  discourse  of 
a  superannuated  beauty  to  a  young  gallant.  Its  quaint  and  precise 
meCbod'^its  divikiomi  aJid  ^ubdiTiMont-^itB  prolo&ged  chain  of  Biteoken 
j^eafloning'^ts  jserere  tejeetton  of  6xtian«ous  omament-HBTery  i^tikag 
€Onq[»rei  te  imprssa  the  mere  fashioeafale  reader  with  conttt&pt  for  the 
*^  old  wnpHbity."  AAoient  authon  ferce  lam  eitt  of  hiB  habits,  throw  & 
biHdm  of  thought  upon  his  ihouldcn,  till  he  bend  down  like  <!)hri8tiaii^ 
in ^e  Pilgrim's  Progpma,  and  yet  paift.on  so  rapidly  th^t  he  finda  it  im- 
possible to  ke^  i^)  with  thefcn.  cut  those  who  manuftictUre  books  o&r 
puipeee  fer  ttiai  readera,  take  care  not  to  de  thic  l£  they  poetess  a  few 
good  ideae^  tiiey  -know  better  than  to  be  prodigal  of  thein;  thitnighoet 
their  works  you  may  go  on  ^wiibmingly  icft  to  Mir  or  two  withovi  beiDf^ 
etartled  by  any  new  thought.  Tfack  good  things  are  disposed^  like  miie-' 
etenes^  at  d«e  distaacee;  aad  a.  4Htic  well  veraed  in  this  sort  of  wzitiiigy 
can neariy tell wiiente  look oist for ^leinlpptoiaacei^  Hie intennodiatep 
spaces  are  filled  by  sober  and  harmlese  oommon-placesr  which  will  ofitr 
BO'dieturbaiiceto  anybody's  pr^udioes^  or  iil  any  aeose  break  Up  the  Ha- 
land  evenneai  of  the  mind. 

If  the  luitfaor  be  obe  of  thoee  who  fonish  the  weaker  aqrt  of  pecuKiicais 
triditlneeAeceHaiyairtielei^  he  never doee  any  thingin  vain*  Irhemakea 
jowney  ivtotke  cowrtry^  iht  pablio,  be  enre^  shall  hear  of  it,  either  in  Ao 
shape  of  sonnets  to  all  the  <<  purlii^  streams"  ind  <'  motisy  banks,"  near 
or  upon  which  the  author  has  tatoi  a  eold  csoUatien  with  his  romantiQ 
friends;  dr  ^se  in  ^  mote  rsbt^fenn  of  ph>se  eieay>  in  which  he  iandeth 
all  the  trees,  rabbiti^  imd  old  oows  of  the  nei|^i)oiirhoodi  U  be  stioll 
to  Dttlwvdi,  to  Oreem^eh,  or  any  odwr  iia^cplored  tvgiod,  tfasn  ths 
panic's  <^  imghty  etreaub  of  thought"  is  turned  by  thb  Hereato  into  the 
diennd  ^  pleCkdreB,^U^feii  «r  wicked  lold  penskmen,  '<  tipping  heer  in 
the  Sim."  Take  it  for  granted,  lie  ne^er  stfdk  into  the  regions  of  pin-> 
found  speeUlation>  nor  dees  he  bold  any  leUowsMp  widi  those  dangereoi 
pefsons  who  do.  But  he  is  at  home  at  «  a  hattgiagy"  or  tte  b<miig^. 
ringy^hii  ifliaginatibn  reigns  there  and  revels;  he  knows  the  trieks  and 
dang  of  the  fancy,  and  can  describe  with  anatomiosl  aecurai^  '^thn 
thoughtless  skuUs"  which  are  ^lere  baiter^  about  for  the  edification  of 
the  pnblie.  He  ttoes  te  the  theatre  also,  becomes  acquainted  wide 
Silhakeipeare,  aod^  uioe  an  htinest  paiwMiikitif  man,  explains  Urn  to  th« 
puttier    By  ineans  of  this  sopersrs^eitory  labdhr  he  aoifuitns  a  taste  | 
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w^$^  our  po)i^ian0,  qui:  or^tpr^— apd^  in  abort,  to  h^  quite  national  U^ 
pverjf  thing.  Hie  fai^cy  witbejrp  at  sight  of  St,  Qporg^'s  ChanndVl^e  oa» 
pee  nothif^'hut  declamation  and  dulness  from  Calais  ad  a^tra  :^-np  potJtry» 
nq  humour  in.Fr^ce;  he  turns  his  back  wpou  Corpeilje,  Rabda^,  ^4 
Moliere,  ami  tak^  up  yrith  Mr.  A.'s  or  Mr.  B.>  new  poem  in  prefer 

Snce.  He  shaken  Ijjs  hpa4  at  Ffepcb  books,  drops  a  hint  about  the 
jicyclopa^ia  and  t^e  Revolution,  or  coolly  characterize^  them  all  a« 
9t  once  dull  and  dangerous.  Jle  sees  no  boms  in  a  dilemma.  He  i^ 
jfiQt  sepsihle  that  by  predicating  opposites  of  the  same  thing,  be  may  be 
caught  and  thriist  ad  affsurdum.  nappy  soul !  there  exist  no  difficulties 
■for  him.  He  neyer  goes  yight  forward  to  the  end  of  a  subject,  but  skipp 
here  and  there^  wherever  it  offers  any  thing  pretty :  aB4  if>  itt  travelling 
i^^w^rd,  any  obstruction  should  spnng  up  in  his  way, 

/  *  He  orders  hU  wingt,  and  is  off  to  tbe  vtst" 

'.  It  is  worse  than  all  this  {f  he  be  smitten  with  the  Jove  of  priginaHty ; 
ioT  the  extreipes  of  nature,  in  that  case,  are  made  to  shake  hands  with 
each  other;  and  language  is  crumpled  up  like  a  shrivelled  leaf,  to  hide 
the  pakedness  of  bis  mind.  "  It  signifies  little,"  said  Swift,  "  that  his 
head  is  empty,  provided  his  common-place  book  be  full,"  for  be  so  dis- 
guises ideas,  by  his  way  of  dressing  them,  that  their  actual  inventors 

terwards.  He  writes  thus  till  the  habit 
pnders  at  his  own  facility.  What  in 
ng  at  the  tea-table,  than  language  stiff, 
nt,  or  glowing,  like  an  Inquisition  great- 

which  we  used  to  reverence  as  some- 

%  of  our  more  holy  musings,  is  cut  tp 

I  esque  of  this  original'ff  prose,     fiut  he 

\  >re  sacred  than  his  own  fu^cies.  or  that 

lip^  with  Milton's  language  the  laiyi^ 
\  r*     lileanwhile  his  notions  are  neither 

'  pt  ii^  lis  far,  perhaps,  as  they  are  conr 

l^^, ^^  J.  _-  ^  r-—  -  -.-—isive  rf^ding  and  leisure,  who  sbpuld 

'(hinle  Jt  worth  his  while  to  dickH>|cer  tfie  """" ''ich  these  str^g^ 

.blossoms  fii^  grew,  n^igit  rifle  his  wholp  j  ire  it  as  dnsary  pa 

file  si^  of  au  enchanted  garden  when  M  ,  He  has  nothing 

.  ,Df  liis^  OWU  bnt  tbe  dry  thorny  enclosure ;  j  pipked  up,  sti^ 

'%  stic^,  as  fu>  aged  housewife  does  he  the  way^ide^  po- 

i^y  <^a^  to  dii^uto  the  posse^ioi^  of  i  sst 

■  It  were  n^adness,  pertaiiily.  tq  expect  that  s^ch  a  writer  would  be  ppS- 
pitopa  .abotft  jpreserving  a  copeipenoo  and  just  sequence  yft  bis  idpaji»  a)i 
;tWp  is  nothing  more  di^cujt,  even  to^  the  best  regulated  minds,  tha^ 
always  to  perceive  the  agreemei^t  or  inconsistency  of  u  remote  consQ- 
^.^uencp  iiritb  the  pri|icipl§  immediately  under  cppsideriition ;  or  tQ  be  able 
'so  to  iceep  watch  over  ^  the  imagination,  thatin  the  longest  disquisition 
nothing  be  admitted  which  might  infringe  upon  the  free  play  of  t^e  pn- 
mary  principles.  This  U  the  perfection  of  a  philosophical  writer— the 
end  which  the  most  enlighten^  reason  proposes  to  itself,  when  labouring 
purely  for  the  public  go^.  It  neither  is,  therefore,  nor  can  be  the  pos- 
session of  a  mere  fashionable  author.  It  would,  besides,  spoil  his  trade, 
for  he  could  not  get  up  his  sjnruce  volomes  in  due  time,  were  so  much 
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exactness  required ;  and  nothing  is  more  necessdry  than  to  be  constantly 
before  the  public,  if  you  would  have  the  public  think  of  you.  A  ydume 
produced  by  tibe  labour  of  many  weeks,  is  galloped  over  in  an  hour  or  two 
by  the  true  modem  reader,  who,  after  having  ^pped  over  the  last  page, 
resembles  a  gouty  traveller  cast  into  a  ditch  by  the  breaking-down  of  his 
vehicle ;  he  cannot  proceed  an  inch  until  some  new  conveyance  comes  to 
take  him  up,  but  then  he  rides  on  as  jovially  and  rapidly  as  ever,  till 
that  likewise  comes  to  a  stop  somehow  or  other.  The  journey  of  fife  is 
very  ofUn  of  considerable  length,  and  it  is  inconceivable  how  many  new 
bocJcs  one  may  devour  on  the  way ;  for  they  are  not  hard  of  digestion, 
like  your  tough  old  quartos  and  folios  of  the  last  century,  but  light  and 
spongy,  and  fit  to  be  taken  in  great  quantities. 

The  craft  of  auUiorship  is  therefore  likely  to  last  for  ever.  Ideas,  too, 
of  some  kind  or  other,  are  always  within  their  reaoii ;  they  hare  but  to 
new  shuffle  .them  to  make  them  look  modem,  or  paradoxical,  if  need  be. 
How  many  lo  Pteans  have  been  sung  over  the  old  niasters  of  rhetoric 
by  these  ingenious  gentlemen !  and  well  might  they  triumph,  for  they 
are  the  first  race  of  writers  that  ever  contrived  to  do  without  turning  over 
the  mus^  dialectics  of  antiquity.  It  was  a  piece  of  proud  success  re« 
served  for  the  wits  of  our  days,  and  they  can  never  testify  too  much  satis- 
faction at  the  circumstance. 

In  the  midst,  however  of  these,  there  are  a  few  who  havd  not  hewed 
the  knee  unto  Baal — ^who  stand  upon  the  old  ways,  and  ask  directions  fiv 
proceedinff-«-who  delight  to  converse  with  History,  "  that  messenger  of 
Antiquity  — ^who  impress  our  minds  with  th^  greater  reverence,  that  they 
feel  not  the  influence  of  general  example,  but  are  as  the  elect  among  the 
gentiles.     One  never  need  regret  being  bom  in  an  age  in  which  he  may 
be  proud  of  a  few  of  his  contemporaries.    The  many  indifferent  writers 
who  spring  up,  and  shade  the  field  of  literature,  are,  after  all,  no  more, 
I  the  necessary  redundancies  of  a  too  fertile  soil.    They  are 
d  which  always  clings  about  the  roots  of  the  forest,  shading 
>f  the  m^cstic  tree,  but  no  way  obstructing  our  view  of  its 
ire  magnificence.    As  long,  therefore,  as  they  do  4K>t  hinder 
long  these  ancients  of  nature,  let  them  flourish,  and  let  bats 
lesde  in  their  branches.    There  can  be  but  litUe  harm  done 
ded  those  who  seek  truth  and  nature  are  able  to  see  their 
In  every  era  of  our  literature  numerous  silly  people  have 
vho  were  anxious  to  chronicle  their  notions,  but  .time  has 
Lway,  and  will  in  the  same  manner  clear  off  tibe  refuse  of 
the  present  age.     But,  to  vary  the  metaphor.  Great  Britain  has  seldom 
seen  an  era  in  which  her  literary  fleet  could  better  put  to  sea  Without  theoe 
cock-boats ;  but  if  there  be  any  who  think  that  such  vessels  without  ballast 
will  keep  the  ocean  as  long  as  those  laden  with  her  richer  and  more  pre- 
cious merchandise,  they  deceive  themselves,  and  may  be  assured  that 
posterity  will  not  mistake  the  one  for  the  otheri  notwithstanding  what 
they  think. 
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It  haa  been  generally  remarked  in.  Chili,  and  the  iobservatioa  hfts 
grown  up  almost  into  a  proverb,  that  **  he  who  dieooreTS  a  copper  nttne  is 
sure  to  grow  rich;  he  who  works  a  silyer  mine  may  either  gain  or  lose ; 
but  he  who  finds  a  gold  mine  is  a  mmed  man."  Extraordmary  as  tiiis 
may  appear  to  an  English  ear,  there  ^  are  yet  many  circtimetances  con- 
neeted  widi  the  history  of  mimng,  which  prove  it  to  be  not  unfireqnendy 
detorviag  of  that  credit  which  at  first  view  it  woold'  ttartle  us  to  accord  to 
it  .  Wi^nt  entering  into  the  niineos  consequences  which  have  resulted 
in  nnmerous  instances,  to  individuale  in  Europe,  who  have  in  their  wakiMr 
dreams  been  led  astray  by  the  supposed  discoviery  of  -silver  or  of  gold 
mines,  there  exist' even  in  those  countries  in  which  the  precious  metalli 
are  most  liberally  disseminated,  sufficient  grounds  to  establish  the  uncer- 
tain nature  of  sudi  property  above  all  others,  and  to  induce  in  a  think* 
itkg  mind,  fionrthe  great  fluetoation  of  its  proceeds  and  profits,  a  consi* 
dtt^ble  degree  of  caution  previously  to  embaildng  in  a  speodation  of 
this  destriptioa. 

The  spirit  of  mining  has  been  compared  to  tliat  of  gaming,  and  the 
simile  is  ha  from  unjust.  A  lucky  hit  in  either  wiU  suffice  to  raise  a  for- 
tuae^  and  ^  pursuit  once  commenced,  is  genoully  continued  in  both 
wi^out  ceasing,  in  the  momentary  anticipation  of  so  happy  an  event. 
The  success  even  of  a  neighbour,  stimulates  to  yet  more  eager  exerdon, 
and  a  fortunate  discovery  amply  repays  die  loss  and  labour  which  had 
preceded  it  Ever  active,  however,  ^  n^g  passion  soon  resumes  its 
sway,  and  the  putuuit  is  again  commenced  with  redoubled  enthusiaBm. 
Money  rapidly  gained  is  as  rapidly  ftpent  ''The  rich  proprietors  of 
mines  in  Mexico,"  says  Humboldt,  ^'  laviiA  immense  sums  on  quacks, 
who  engage  them  in  new  undertakings  in  the  most  remote  provinces.'^ 
In  a  conotry,  where  the  works  are  conducted  on  so  extravagant  a  scale 
that  the  shaft  of  a  mine  frequently  requires  80,000^.  to  pierce,  the  bad 
success  of  a  rash  project  may  in  a  fow  years  absorb  all  that  was  gained 
in  working  even  the  richest  veins ;  and  hence  we  meet  with  instances  of 
tlTe  most  extreme  reverses  of  fortune  in  the  same  individual.  Of  this 
the  history  of  Joseph  De  Laborde  presents  a  striking  example.  This  en- 
terprising man  arrived  in  Mexico  from  his  native  France,  in  a  state  of 
poverty,  firom  which  he  quickly  emerged  by  his  success  in  working  the 
mine  of  La  Canada  of  the  Real  de  Tlapujahud.  Having  hence  acquired 
coatMerable  wealth,  he  subsequently  undertook  the  mines  of  Tasco,  and 
wM^ht  them  with  the  greatest  activity  during  ten  years.  His  prosper 
rity  had  at  diis  period  reached  so  high  a  pitch,  that  he  erected  a  church 
at  Tasco,  on  which  he  depended  the  sum  of  87,507/.  sterling.  The 
mines,  however,  from  which  he  had  annually  drawn  from  130,000  to 
200,000  lbs.  troy  of  silver,  began  rapidly  to  declme,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  he  was  again  reduced  to  povcr^.  In  this  state  of  destitu- 
tion, he  was  compelled  to  apply  to  the  archbishop,  who  granted  him 
permisgion  to  sell  a  golden. sun  enriched  with  diamonds^  with  which,  in 
the  days  of  his  prosperity,  he  had  adorned  the  tabamade  of  the  church 
that  he  had  built  With  the  produce  of  this  sale,  amountiBg  to  22,000^ 
he  retired  to  Zacatecas,  and  here  the  ruling  passion  agam  assumed  its 
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ascendency.  The  mines  of  this  district  were  at  that  time  so  entirely 
neglected,  that  they  scarcely  furnished  33,000  Ihs.  troy  of  silver  annually 
to  the  mint  m  M«i(ico;  l4f^Qf49  nn^^tF^Kipk  to  clefir  ^\  i^f  fymaus  mine 
of  Quebradilla,  and  again  lost  all  his  property  without  attaining  his 
•IqM.  atill,  bovfireri  p^aevering  wifh  ^  «m^  itt<n^  qi  p^4tal 
whtoh  he  oeaid  yet  eommaadi  he  b«g$^  tQ  ym^  ^  thii  ^eia  y^md^ 
Md  9nnk  tb«  pit  of  La  E^pmndi.]  and  a  teoo^d  time.4)ec2^i|e  poqysssj 
ftf  imieeme  wMkb.  The  uttual  prod^cp  of  4w  mine^  of  Zfic^tepai  vf9^ 
raised  to  leariy  330,000  lbs*  tipy;  aiid  tbpvgh  t^  aJHi»da^cq  of  t^ 
jmoiovo  metal  did  not  long  eoAtiane  the  samtt  hn  l^  i^  1^9  499tt|  Ik 
prc^perly  to  the  amount  of  nearly  1Q5,00Q/, 

Amtng  those  prepiietow  of  »iaet  in  Hm^e/th  ^hQ  a}fK>  beppfiw  P^ 
fessed  of  agiioultural  piopeily*  tbi#  ilrilUog  inequ^Uty  of  circuwsfanren 
isiesa  fefln^GaUo.  The  xegolwr  peoMid«  <tf  th^  o||#  ^p4  ^  cfuQter« 
balance  the  tfrepdar  pfoduoe  ^  the  olher^  ^3oA  stiU  to  piiepefiw  \a  l^f^^ 
someioiids  whii^  could noi  readily  be di»pMod  of,  Y^  ey^a  ajmongtU^ 
dassy  the  pireiwi^ftmaModis  frequopt)y  fi^fipom  being  prqi>ortioAod  tq^f 
«ppaient  incomes  whioh  they;  bt^Te  ei\ioy^,  The  &f^  poi^nt  de  la 
Valmicttaa,  for  esaniplo,  the  proprietor  i  the  «<;ho9t  nlvfr  mae  U  tfm 
worid,  sometimes  derived  from  .this  source  alone  a  net  reyo^iiie  of.no  Isii 
ihaif  i6Q)Q0QL  in  one  year*  Dturing  the  last  twonty-gv^  yeftn  of  bjs  pfe, 
this  anniial  inoome  WM  tiever  below  fr^m  90jdOQk  tp  12^Q0Q(, ;  atti.  y«t 
notiritbstanding  the  gvsot  simplini^  wit^  wM^  h^  Uicedy  li^  le^,  at  ^ 
death^in^dttion  to  kis«iiiui,  properly  and  ci^ti^  to  the  HnuHipt  of  o^^ 
400,000/.  His  lamily,  whiok  i«  p«iM>ly  the  lichefit  U  AsMSfiq^biii 
ittnce  filained  pesseesioA  of  ooly  %  portion  of  the  giino,  and  im  f^wM 
Its  oapii^  to  the  pondiase  ^  ta«d»  whMi  yiddp  annually  a  yeiy  oow* 
derahlo  ineoftie.  A  similar  j^  has  l^^^  f<4k)wed  \^  flmuF  otjbi^H, 
«^Tho<m»et,"  says  Hnmbcddt,  <'h»v^  nodoubtedly  been  the  fud^oinal 
Mttpoes  of  Ae  gr««tfiMPliuiee  of  Me^Mooi  ^^%  thow^  ia  fth#  9t ooT^dpraw 
"number  of  powerful  &milios  who  ha?o  noffMr  had  4^  wor]pj^  P«  JW 
tosratkoo^es ;  and  many  minors  ha^  laid  OH^  their  w9h)4^  4*^  RUi^cI>%9- 
ing  knd,  and  have  devoted  theios4ves  with gmt  fiesil  t^agipiwI^MSfh'' 
Tutd,  as  it  were,  with  the  bftMssing  ufipertainties  of  the^  spo^u|§li?is 
itndei«akings»  and  exeiting  a  suffioiept  porlipo  ^{  sm^  fidltii|}49  # 
«ease  desiring  their  pfeearioHs  profits,  thty  bavo  held  ikm  prfi^or^  P^ 
bebMtcr  empbyed,  in  die  OAquisitioA,  hy  jfdovw  jol;  n^  ^grtm  flfeai^ 
of  a  somewhat  fegiilara«dse^edineomo^  #  .  . 
<  Cemmoicially  eonneoted  as  E^^^d  is  aho^t  ^  b^cQpHi  witti  ^ 
mines  of  MMcoy  it  is  from  Aese  that  &e  iiMtaQ^ei  aUiidod  U^  ki^^  ^tfi 
oelected,  sinoe  it  is  in  their  his^ry.  that  ^  is  p9DsoqMei^  psiK  iir 
forested.  Rich  herself  in  the  enterprise  and  persoyeraaoe  i^f  Iw  ifllj^Nh 
trions  sons,  it  is  to  these  qualities  that  sh^  is  i^lii^fly  ind^Wd  6>r  4lMt 
firosperi^  which  elerates  her  aboro  the  tank  of  aU  ^^ern^atioiMr  ^ 
4he preoioiia metals, natute  has  heeo ffUHH  spajcing $o  l^^Mdal^  1mm 
.them  only  ae  the  imfforaal  medium  of  ftxcbango,  apd  mo^tt^;^  ag  )aQhe% 
-the  aequisitMAof  whieh  hasboeo  the  ultimate  ^m. aiid  o^if%t  ^  uA^ 
«mtiiaemal  dealingi^  and  forms  Ae<  defdmi  Qoo^mmati^tp  ^  a  JB^  ¥% 
tseaiihgiy  deto^  te  enterpme  and  indwbry,  Tbeae  syjnh^la.ol  vfi«lt)i 
•hsiv<e  eonequefdy  ohtntnedp  it  genml  ^«a4^fl»  tibe  hi{^  d«i^f»f 
importanee^^aadiha  idea  of  li  gold  or  of  a.  mlmmap,  ^fmm  ^^^Ml^ 
fteR»li»atii«celbemos^a0aguiao4f[iiWc«fif  .^i9m^ 
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d  bait  18^  ther^le^  likely  Id  te  grasped  at  with  avidityy  abd  naajr  na^ 
be  induced  to  tobiul  in  a  specUklJoil  of  thig  deseripdoii  witbotit  MaittA 
doQ  ;  stepping  iieitlldr  to  calculate  on  the  probable  diancM  of  ita  eii^i 
cess^  liar  oil  the  i^tadee  whieb  are  anavoidably  o(^poaed  t»iti  Tba 
atteiiipt  to  assign  to  these  their  propor  ralue,  and  to  take^  in.  some  mea-^ 
sure,  that  cool  Vfew  of  the  sa^ect  whieb  is  aMunked  in  ^  psorerb 
alluded  to,  ma^  not^  to  such  pefsoiis,  be  vitbont  its  ad^aAtagest  and 
should  the  prospect  ^hich  it  ptesents  af^ar  gioomjr^  let  it  not  bo  slighted 
as  the  preaictioti  of  a  bird  en  ill  omen,  sis^^  it  must  be  allowed^  thatil 
ia  fiar  better  that  the  event  should  exceed  ouir  antidtpationS)  thafl  tluift 
•xt)eet«tidn  should  be  raiscki  so  high  as  to  giro  even  to  saniess  lheaflm«i 
Idande  of  disappcnntment. 

Mexico  has  been  long  and  jusdy  regarded  as  the  Bk)sf  fertdo.  o^ 
the  sources  from  urbieh  the  precious  metals  are  derived ;  aattuie  awomsj 
indeed,  to  hare  here  deposited  her  mbsl  ample  stores^  and  to  have  iked 
vpon  Uiis  as  the  chief  treasury  of  the  universe^  Of  the  rast  .streun  of 
xiolM  whidi  is  annually  attracted  towards  Europe^  by  the  ooiam^lraial 
actriitjr  and  superior  intelBgenee  ^  that  predominant  portion  of  tlM 
globe,  fay  &r  the  greatet  sh^o  iows  ihto  h^r  ethers  froBLtbe  pIshtiAd 
mines  of  the  New  Worlds.  Of  this  supply,  at  the  commeneeaitot  of  the 
present  c^tury,  ueariy  one  half  was  derived  £rom  Mexico,  and  it  was  At 
that  time  calcidated  that  gdd  and  sUver^  to  the  amount  of  nearly  nine 
hundred  millions  sterling,  had  been  furnished  fiem  this  source  since  its 
&nt  discovery;  a  sum  amounting  .to  nearly  two  fi^is  of  the  eatirto  quan^H 
ti^  whicb^  hi  that  interval  of  time,  had  flowed  firom  the  New  info  tba 
CM  Continent  This  itnaense  produce  has beenalmost  wholly  obtained 
&om"tiie  mines  of  the  latendandes  of  Guanaxiiato,  Mexico,  Zaoateoai, 
San  LAis  Potosi,  Valladolid^  and  Guadalaxara^  which  occupy  the  taUa^ 
land,  fohned  by  tiiis  portion  ei  tfie  extensive  chain  of  tiie  GordiUerao^ 
The  dres  by  whieb  it  is  yielded,  ave  in  generid  v^  poor  in  metal^  and 
their  mean  oootests  have  been  estimated,  on  good  grounds^  at  from  60  to 
80  os«  of  silver  per  ton  of  ore;  a  pioduee  much  Kaferior  to  that  of  ths 
mines  of  Obergri»eige  in  Saxony,  the  average  of  whieb  has  amounted  to 
200^  and  ev^  in  very  fortunate  periods  to  §^  os;  in  the  same,  quantity* 

To  colnpensale^  bowever,  for  thia  deficiem^  m  ricblies^^  the  ores  of 
Mexico  are  generally  deposited  in  >veins  of  the  most  amasing  extentr 
The  Toih  ealM  Halibfw^mer Spath^  of  which  the  extent  is  sui  feotaad 
a  faa£^  a^d  which  has  been  traced*  aUxiff  a  distance  of  389  fathoms,  ia 
midken  of  as  a  remarkable  j^oeoomenon  by  the  mmers  of  Freibeig ;  but 
ttie  TetaMadn  of  Quaaaxuato  is^  on  the  eontrary,  of  the  extent  of 
£r«m  130  to  150  ifeet,  and  is  wrought  fiom  Santa  Isabella  and  Saa 
Bmnoto  Buena-Vista^  a  length  of  more  than  6944  fathonia.  To  ^uo 
ilamenfle  mass,  ratknr  ^aa  to  the  ri^mess  of  the  ore,,  il  was  ovriag,  that 
lys  latter  vein  YM.  beea  enaUed,  duHng  the  tea  years  previous  to  1603, 
to  fbmisb  an  annual  supply,  wldch  averaged  nearfy  400,000  lbs.  troy  of 
silver  r  while  the  avat^^  proceeds  of  the  former  amounted  only  to  about 
90,000  lbs.  Poor  in  metal^  bat  abundant  in  quantity,  the  mines  of 
Mexico  thus  demalid  lor  their  working  the  employaient  of  a  very  large 
tepitid;  and  the  single  thine  of  Valendaiia,  at  that  period  perfectly  diy, 
atffsraged^  daring  ^e  ten  years  just  alluded  to^  an  expense  of  neatly 
200^09<M*  aaaaallyi  This  drcumstance,  so  detdmeatai  to  the  ilitecasia 
if  ita^ibreigaoat^tidiM  irho  shuald  4eiise  to  einbadi.  his  eaf^  in 
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tiiMe  8pe6ul8tion6,  is  of  the  moBt  material  benefit  to.  tlie  prcmperi^  ol 
M«dco  \t»M.  Tbe  vagt  exteht  of  machinery  required  fixr  each  under- 
takings families  full  emplojrment  to  the  artisan,  while  the  agriculturisC 
equallyderiyes  advantage  from  the  numerous  men  and  cattle  which  are 
engaged  in  various  parts  of  the  process.  Situated  at  an  deration  which 
ensures  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  genial  climate  and  fertility  of  the  tempe- 
rate,  each  of  these  establishments  thus  forms  the  centre  of  a  colony,  in 
which  agriculture  and  manufactures  equally  flourish,. on  account  of  the 
ready  market  which  their  vidnity  affords.  The  mines,  therefore,  consti- 
tnte'the  basis  on  which  Mexican  prosperity  is  founded,  and  on  the  rise 
or  hSX  of  whidi  that  of  every  other  branch  of  the  national  indostiy  de- 
pends. The  attention  of  all  good  ffovemments  has  consequently  been 
directed  to  this  essential  point,  and  Uie  encouragement  of  the  mining  in- 
terests forms  a  prominent  object  of  Mexican  legislation. 

Among  the  various  means  which  have  been  had  recourse  to  for  this 
purpose,  the  establishment  of  the  TVibunal  de  Mineria  was  the  noost 
Beneficial  to  the  mining  interests  in  general.  Supported  by  a  triffing 
duty  on  the  produce  of  tihe  mines,  and  composed  in  part  of  die  principal 
prqf^etois,  the  vast  body  of  information  which  it  collected,  and  was 
ready  to  impart,  was  perhaps  even  more  valuable  than  the  sums  which  it 
distr^nted  for  the  advancement  of  new,  or  the  re-opening  of  old  adven- 
tures. These,  in  many  instances,  were  indeed  to  a  very  considerable 
amount,  and  must  have  bfeen  of  peculiar  advantage  in  speculations  so 
uncertain  in  their  results  as  those  of  miners,  in  which  even  the  richest 
proprietor  is  liable,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  to  be  reduced  to  dif- 
ficufties,  from  which  a  temporary  assistance  would  frequently  prove  ade- 
quate to  preserve  him,  if  a&rded  at  the  proper  moment ;  but  not  dl>- 
lained  at  that  period,  would  fail  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil 
which  would  already  have  overwhelmed  him.  Had  this  Tribunal 
continued  to  exist  in  the  flourishing  state  which  it  attained  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  there  would  probably  have  been  no  necessity 
fox  the  applications  that  have  recently  been  made  to  foreign  nations  fw 
that  assistance  which  it  was  then  in  the  habit  of  advancing.  Over  this, 
however,  as  over  most  of  those  institutions  by  which  the  interests  of  man 
are  promoted,  the  destroying  breath  of  Despotism  has  passed,  and  it 
exists  no  longer  except  in  name.  Compelled  during  the  last  years  of 
the  war  in  which  Spain  engaged  with  France  against  England^  to  make 
a  free  gift  to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  of  ]04,200i^  and  also  to  lend  it 
625,600/.  (250,000/.  of  which  has  never  been  repaid),  it  was  under  the 
necessity  of  borrowing,  to  meet  these  extraordinary  expenses.  This 
debt  it  has  since  been  unalde  to  liquidate,  and  although  the  signorial  im- 
post was  subsequently  raised  from  thirteen  to  twenty  grains  per  ounce  of 
silver,  one  half  of  the  revenues  was  in  1803  devoted  to  the  payment  <^ 
the  interest.  The  remaining  portion  was  then  ,d^8tined  to  support  the 
CoUegio  de  Mineria,  and  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  Tri- 
bunal. Since  that  period  it  has  sunk  even  lower.  The  fund  which, 
according  to  the  terms  of  its  constitution,  ought  to  have  been  a  bank  of 
stt)^^,  *'  not  only  does  not  exist,"  according  to  the  last  Report  of  the  Mi- 
nister for  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  Interior  to  the  Sovereign  Constituent 
Congress,  '^  but,  on  the  contrary,  this  body  is  loaded  with  a  debt,  the  in- 
terest of  which  cannot  be  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  aforesaid  duty.** 

To  the  exertions  of  the  Tribunal,  the  unfiirtunate  decay  of  whiob  baa 
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ju0t  bMn  noticed,  much  of  the  prosperity  ot  the  Mexican  xnineB  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century  has  been  justly  attributed.  Odier  causes 
had  also  their  share  in  producing  this  desirable  result,  among  which  the 
discovery  of  several  new  mines  of  considerable  importance  requires  to  be 
mentioned.  A  rapid  yet  regular  increase  in  the  gross  amount  of  their 
annual  produce  had  however  commenced  with  the  year  1695,  and  con- 
tinued until  after  the  year  1800.  The  total  proceeds,  which  at  the  first- 
mentioned  period  amounted  to  866,666/.  13^.  4d.,  were  doubled  in  1726, 
and~thifl  was  again  doubled  in  1776,  making  an  amount  of  3,466,6662. 
13f.  4d,,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  succeeding  twenty  years,  was  raised 
to  5,200,000/.  The  produce  appears  thus  to  have  been  sextupled  in  the 
course  of  the  last  century,  the  latter  years  of  which  may,  with  the  earlier 
ernes  of  the  present,  be  regarded  as  the  period  in  which  the  mines  attained 
their  greatest  prosperity.  In  1805,  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
coined  at  the  Mint  of  Mexico  amounted  to  nearly  six  iniUions  sterling, 
being  the  highest  sum  ever  obtained  in  one  year ;  but  after  this  a  con- 
sidenible  decline  took  place,  and  the  gross  proceeds  began  rapidly  to 
dimudsh.  The  principal  circumstance  to  which  this  appears  to  have  been 
owing,  was  the  accumulation  of  the  water  in  many  of  the  mines,  to  an 
extent  which  the  machinery  employed  was  unable  to  prevent,  and  which 
proved  fatal  to  several  of  the  most  productive  among  them.  The  rich 
mine  of  Valenciana,  which  alone  has  forwarded  in  one  year  to  the  mint 
gold  and  silver  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  sterling,  and  which  had 
pieviously  existed  as  a  dry  mine,  was  in  this  manner  ruined.  It  had 
been  holed  to  the  neighbouring  mine  of  Tepeyac,  by  which  means  water 
had  been  let  down  into  it,  and  the  working  consequently  ceased.  Odier 
causes,  such  as  the  high  price  of  iron,  mercury,  dzc,  ^hich  exercises  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  productiveness  of  die.  mines,  may  also  have 
contributed  to  this  decline ;  but  among  these  a  failure  in  the  quality  of 
the  ores  cannot  be  enumerated.  That  no  share  of  it  is  attributable  to 
thk  cause,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  newly-sunk  mines,  which  have 
not  yet  penetrated  beyond  that  level  of  the  vein  which  is  usually  found 
the  richest  in  produce,  still  continue  to  furnish  a  supply,  the  net  proceeds 
of  which  are  equal  to  that  of  the  best  periods  of  these  {peculations ;  a 
feet  wUch  also  proves  that  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  regarded  the 
veins  as  approaching  to  a  state  ox  exhaustion  are  quite  unfounded. 

The  decline,  which  commenced  at  the  period  just  alluded  to,  soon 
amounted  almost  to  a  total  failure,  in  consequence  of  the  occurrence  in 
1810  of  the  civil  commotions,  of  which  this  effect  has  indeed  been  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  to  the  well-being  of  Mexico.  Fortunate  in.  their  issue 
for  the  libcKty  of  man,  these  struggles  yet  exercised  during  their  progress 
a  most  malevolent  influence  on  the  destinies  of  her  proprietors,  and  more 
especially  on  those  of  tbe  possessors  of  mines.  Their  property,  unlike 
that  of  the  agriculturist  which  could  suffer  little  from  lying  fallow  during 
a  few  years,  was  of  a  nature  which  could  not  fail  to  be  considerably  dete- 
rionit^  by  a  cessation  of  attention.  Condemned,  however,  to  ueglect  by 
the  unsettled  state  to  which  the  workmen  employed  in  them  were  reduced, 
an  inefficiency  of  means  to  counteract  the  evils  which  were  daily  and 
houriy  increasing  upon  them  was  necessarily  produced.  In  the  absence 
of  the  requisite  funds,  and  the  impossibility  of  procuring  the  labourers 
required,  the  prosecution  of  the  works  was  impracticable ;  and  from  the 
lotNTuption  thus  pccasionedi  the  water  became  collected  in  the  mines  in 
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mtch  iouiMiitft  bodies,  thai  tte  eimpk  coatriV«)icc»  vhidi  bad  horn  hf* 
meHx  made  use  of^  proTed  totally  inadequate  to  iU  remotaL  WhM 
bettejf  ti^es  eacceeded,  and  the  jioTenimeot  return^  to  a  eamre  eettiad 
state,  it  became  therefore  seceesajry  to  leek  for  other  and  more  efficieot 
means;  but,  exhausted  by  the  conthmaxMse  of  the  disturbances,  tbis 
countiy  generally,  and  the  mining  interests  more  particularly,  were  bow 
totally  unprofided  with  funds  to  procure  Uiem.  Dependent,  however,  as 
the  pifosperity  of  Mexico  is  upon  that  of  her  mines,  it  was  essential  that 
etery  exertion  should  be  made  for  Uieir  rerestahlUhment*  These  exe^tioos 
have  had  their  effect ;  fareign  nations  haVe  been  af^ied  to  for  aseistanee, 
and  in  England  &is  applii^klion  has  been  attonded  with  suceeee*  Eter 
foremost  in  commerdal  enterprise,  there  have  been  established  in  England 
Sevehd  companies,  by  the  agents  of  which  oertoin  min^  have  been  already 
purdiased,  under  the  sanction  of  the  existing  government  of  Mexico  r  by 
which,  with  the  view  of  encearaging  th#  employment  of  foreign  capilal 
in  these  speculations,  the  laws  and  articles  of  ^  ordinance  which  pro- 
hibited foreignem  from  aequiring  property  iu  mines,  have  been  abolished  % 
under  the  express  limifaetion,  however,  that  such  property  shiedl.in  them 
be  confined  to  such  mines  only  as  they  may  teppiy ;  but  by  which  tl^y 
are  not  authnrised  in  thd  attemptto  discover  any  new  ones. 

The  iaikiount  of  British  capital  which  has  been  embarked  in  these  spe- 
culations is  already  ve)y  large,  and  it  becomes  ther^ore  an  object  of 
Considerate  importanee  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  ensoring  ffom 
it  n  pirofit  adequato  to  the  risk  to  which  mining  speculations  are  univer- 
sally sul^jeet  Forthis  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  teeur  to  the  eoa- 
sideradon  of  those  accumulations  of  water,  which  have  already  Ji>eea 
adverted  to  as  constitutingrthe  prineinal  obstiacle  that  is  to  be  combated, 
and  the  removal  of  which  forms  die  met  and  most  essentTal  step  to'  \ilti- 
mate  success.  Unless  this  be  finst  e&^ted,  nothing  advantageous  can  be 
expected,  stnoe  without  Hak  no  produce  can  be  obtoined  from  them. 

Percolating  through  chmks  and  crevsces  of  the  rock  through  whicb  the 
idiafte  have  been  sunk,  water  generally  becomes  in  a  short  time  trouUe- 
some  to  the  miner,  and  ebsfiructs  the  further  progress  of  his  worksip 
Befmre  tiieee  can  be  resumed,  th^  water  must  nec^sarily  be  removed,  and 
bencM  the  expennes  and  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  are  eonsidehthly 
increased.  The  deeper  the  shafts  are  sun^'^',  and  the  l^er  the  extent  oif 
the  kvek  which  are  driven,  the  greater  is  the  proportional  increaae  of  this 
influx  of  water;  the  diflinulfies  of  withdrawing  it  increase  also  in  an  equal 
Iratio  with  the  distance  from  its  surface  to  the  kvd  of  tba  mou^  of  the 
pit,  or  oi  any  other  adit  which  can  be  obtained.  Hie  expenses  attendant 
on  this  proceeding  form,  in  many  cases,  the  heaviest  part  of  the  ueder- 
taking,  and  are  in  some  instances  so  large  that  the  produce  even  of  a  rich 
vein  -is  inadequaite  to  defray  them ;  •  hence  the  working  is  of  necessity  di»» 
continued,  as  incapaUe  of  being  pursued  with  profit.  Of  Uie  contrivances 
which  have  been  adopted  to  remedy  this  overwhelming  evil,  the  meet 
simple  consists  in  raising  the  water  by  leathern  bags  suspended  by  ropes, 
and  this  has  consequently  been  the  one  most  emidoyed  in  Mexico,  when 
the  whole  method  of  working  has  been  generally  of  the  ]^ainest  kind* 
The  wliims  to  Nvhich  the  sepes  are  attached,  being  worked  by  borsee  or 
mules,  are  however  pmduotlve  of  considerable  expense,  and  tibe  shaft  of 
Sdn  Ramon,  situated  on  the  rich  vein  of  La  Biscaina,  has  been  mive  €tmM 
once  abanieiMd  iM  <hat  jaeeeuBL    In  17iM,  the  weekly  laxpense  pCtlni 
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iahke  afnoftutted  to  137^^* ;  tli*  tbiwcUade  tf  wikMf  havlag  ioenM^  to 
such  a  degree,  that  twenty-eight  whimgy  each  .of  which  required  mora 
than  forty  bOEsea,  were  liot  sufficient  to  draw  it  off.  From  Uiig  time  the 
works  were  suspended  till  1791,  when  the  whims  were  again  established, 
at  an  annual  expense  of  more  than  3 1 ,252/.  The  ores  that  were  extracted 
Were  not  found  suffident  to  compensate  this  expen«ai  and  thymine  wa^ 
again  abandoned  in  180  L 

At  this  time>  an  improTOknent  in  the  machinery  applicable  to  this  im- 
portant object  was  attempted  in  the  neigbouring  mine  of  Moran,  which 
has  recently  been  undertaken  by  ^*  The  Adventurers  in  the  Mines  of 
Real  del  Monte."  These,  which  were  fbrmeily  of  great  oelebrity,  had 
been  abandoned  for  forty  years»  on  acoount  of  the  abundance  of  water, 
-which  could  not  be  drawn  off.  In  the  year  1801 «  howerer,  a  pressure 
engine  on  hydraulic  principles  was  erected  in  these  mines,  at  an  expense 
amounting,  with  the  aqueducts^  to  very  nearly  ,1 1 ,000/.  Constructed  on 
A  very  improved  plan,  this  idgenious  machine  would,  it  was  calculated, 
if  worked  fof  twelve  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four,  be  {uUy  adequate  to 
keep  the  mine  clear.  Unfortunately,  the  season  in  which  the  stream 
-destined  to  supply  the  works  was  meuBured,  being  exoeedinjOfly  rainy>  the 
•water  which  was  reHed  on  to  furoish  the  moving  principle  of  the  machine, 
was  believed  to  be  more  abundant  than  it  really  was ;  and,  on  subsequent 
trial,  it  was  found  to  be  utteHy  inadequate.  When  M.  Humboldt  visited 
Moran,  the  pumps  could  only  wori^  three  hours  a  day^  and  a  new.  canal 
was  going  on  in  the  hope  of  remedying  this  deficiency.  This  too  appears 
Bot  to  hav6  succeeded ;  &  sufficient  irtream  could  not  be  obtained,  except 
during  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  only  three  months  in  the  year ;  the 
•maohuie  was  therefore  useless,  and  the  mine  was  again  abandoned* 

la  the  minee  of  Cornwall*  about  seventy  years  since,  failures  similar  to 
the  above  took  place,  and  the  working  of  them  was  consequentJly  dit^ 
continued  for  a  season*  The  wh(^e  of  the  machinery  then  known  had 
been  in  vain  called  into  action  to  cheek  the  inroads  of  the  water,  and 
*Bven  a  rude  sketch  of  a  steam*engbe  had  been  employed,  at  first  with 
some  advantage,  but  finally  without  suocesd.  That  surprising  machine, 
compared  to  the  powers  of  which  those  of  all  previous  inventions^had  been 
tM  the  puny  efibrts  of  an  infant  to  the  mighty  struggles  of  a  giant,  received, 
however,  shortly  nitor  this  period,  such  vast  improvements  ae  entitled 
-its  inventor  almost  to  ^e  credit  of  a  new  discovery.  Applied  to  the 
mining  processes  of  our  native  laad,  it  sucsceeded  completely  in  clearing 
the  levels  from  the  accumulated  water,  and  its  varied  powers  were  subse- 
quently deVMed  to  give  motion  to  the  heavier  parts  of  the  machinery  em«- 
^oyed  in  dressing  the  ores  which  it  had  previously  raised  to  the  surface, 
'^liis  power,  by  wluch  the  more  laborious  processes  of  our  own  mines  are 
almost  entirely  conducted,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  their  present 
IMTosperity,  is  that  on  which  the  principal  reliance  is  now  placed  by  the 
adventurers  in  the  Mines  of  Mexico,  and  which,  could  it  be  rendered 
^ually  availabb  in  that  country  as  in  England,  would  doubtless  folly 
-answer  the  expectations  entertained  from  h.  To  this,  however^  tliere 
exist  considerable  obetacles  in  the  present  oonditton  o^  the  surfoce  of 
Mexico,  and  in  tire  absence  of  sufficient  depositories  <tf  fool  to  supf^y  the 
"principle  of  motion.  Each  of  these  requires  to  he  considered  ynOi  atteii> 
tbn,  since  without  the  laiter  ^bt  engines  cannot  be  brought  into  aetioti, 
labile  it  U  almost  unneoessary  to  obwve  that  they  cannot  be  onpfoyed 
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unless  diey  are  ci^ble  of  prerious  oonveyance  to  the  qpot  at  whiob  tiMir 
assistance  is  demanded. 

Throughout  the  table^land  of  Mexico,  on  which,  and  to  the  west  and 
north  of  which  the  mines  are  situated,  there  exist  canriage  roads,  Ae 
ascent  of  which  is  generally  very  gentle,  and  which  are  described  as 
being  in  most  places  passable  by  carts.  Along  these,  therefore,  wiA 
some  few  exceptions,  the  detached  pieces  of  a  steam-engine  might  pro- 
bably be  conveyed ;  but  to  raise  them  to  this  elevated  region  would  be 
attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  The  absolute  height  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  which  forms  the  central  point  of  the  internal  commerce  of  these 
districts,  is  7500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  From  the  plain  on 
which  it  is  situated,  the  descent  is  on  both  sides  extremely  rapid  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans ;  the  former  is,  howevw,  the 
most  abrupt,  and  it  is  that  to  which  the  speculations  of  Europeans  woolA 
naturally  be  first  directed.  '^  Of  the  250  miles,"  says  Humboldt,  ^*  inm 
the  capital  to  Vera  Cruz  (the  port  through  which  the  commerce  wilk 
Europe  is  carried  on),  upwards  of  160  belong  to  the  great  plain  of  Aoah«ac 
The  rest  of  the  road  is  a  laborious  and  continued  descent,  particulariy  froai 
the  small  fortress  of  Perote  to  the  city  of  Xalapa,  and  from  this  site,  one 
•of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  in  the  known  world,  to  La  Rtn- 

conada.'' "  From  the  village  of  Vigas  to  L'Encero,  the  road  to  Vera 

Cruz  is  frequently  nothing  but  a  narrow  and  crooked  path,  and  the  moA 
difficult  perhaps  in  all  America,  with  the  exception  oi  that  by  which  the 
goods  of  Europe  are  trimsported  from  Honda  to  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  and 
&om  Guayaquil  to  Quito.  These  difficult  tracks,  to  which  the  name  (^ 
roads  caii  scarce^  be  given,  and  in  which  the  traveller  reaches,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  an  elevation  of  2000  or  3000  feet,  are  passable 
only  by  mules.  On  the  backs  of  these  hardy  animals,  die  long  files  of 
which  cover  the  roads  of  Mexico,  goods  to  the  value  of  more  than 
4,000,000/.  are  annually  transported  from  the  Atlantic  coast  over  the 
interior  table-land,  while  flour,  hides'  and  metab  descend  by  the  same 
conveyance  to  Vera  Cruz.  Yet  applicable  as  is  this  mode  of  carriage  to 
light  goods,  and  to  those  which  are  easibly  divisible,  it  would  be  utterly 
unavailing  for  the  transport  of  many  portions  of  a  steam-engine.  The 
immense  boilers  which  would  be  required  by  an  engine  of  considerable 
power  could  not,  for  instance,  be  possibly  conveyed  in  this  manner ;  and 
the  weight  of  many  other  parts  of  its  machinery  would  preclude  this  mode 
of  removing  them.  This  then  would  appear  to  be  a  stumbling-block 
in  limine  ipsOf  over  which  it  seems  impossible  at  present  to  pass ;  and  tbe 
necessity  lor  amending  which  has  been  long  evident  to  the  government. 
A  road  practicable  for  carriages  had  been  commenced,  by  its  ordere,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  by  which  this  difficulty  would  have 
been  obviated ;  it  however  shared  the  same  fate  with  all  other  under- 
takings of  magnitude  during  the  disturbed  time,  and  the  works,  we  be- 
lieve, have  not  been  again  resumed. 

Granting,  however,  that  these  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  that  the 
steam-engine  had  reached  the  place  of  its  destination,  with  all  its  appa- 
ratus uninjured  and  complete,  the  element  by  which  its  moving  principle 
is  generated  remains  yet  to  be  sought  for.  **  Coal,"  according  to  Baron 
Humboldt,  "  in  general  appears  to  be  very  rare  in  the  Cordilleras.  In 
the  kingdom  of  New  Spain,  it  has  only  yet  been  discovered  in  New  Mexico,** 
a  district  which  is  far  too  distant  north  for  the  supply  of  any  of  the  mines 
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aow  Ukdy  to  be  woiked.  In  tke  red  sand-stone  of  Ottlmaxuaio,  a  sub- 
stance which  frequently  accompanies  coal,  that  scientific  traveUer  dis- 
coTored  no  trace  either  of  coal  or  of  fossil  wood ;  this  latter  substance 
bang  however  common  in  the  shnilar  formation  towards  the  north-east  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  and  being  also  found  in  the  immense  plains  of  the  in- 
tendancj  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  near  the  town  of  Altamira.  Thisy  should 
it  be  found  in  sufficient  quantity,  might  be  used  as  fuel;  and  recent 
woody  although  it  is  not  plentiful  on  the  table-land  of  Mexico,  is  to  be 
met  with,  as  at  Guanaxato,  from  its  proximity  to  the  Sierra  de  Santa 
Rosa.  There  are  also  good  woods  near  Real  dd  Monte,  at  L'Oyamel, 
aad  at  Cerro  del  Sacal.  These,  although  they  may  possibly  be  made 
appiioable  to  the  supply  of  the  steam-engines,  will  form  but  poor  substitutes 
fcH*  the  coal  with  which  England  has  been  accustomed  to  feed  them ; 
neither  can  this  supply,  which  appears  to  be  stated  in  the  most  favourable 
manner,  be  regarded  as  by  any  means  sufficiently  plentiful  for  the  sup- 
port during  a  continuance  of  years  of  the  number  of  steam-engines  which 
wottid  be  required.  That  this  report  is  Indeed  a  fenrourable  one,  appears 
extremely  probable  from  the  single  hct  that  in  the  city  of  Mexico  &el  is 
00  scarce  that  the  dung  of  cows  is  collected  and  dried  to  be  used  as  firing. 

The  existence  in  Mexico  at  the  present  moment  of  two  steam-engines, 
is  a  circumstance  by  no  means  sufficient*  in  itself  to  remove  all  doubts 
arising  £N)m  the  difficulties  which  have  just  been  enumerated.  The  first 
of  these,  it  is  stated,  was,  **  owing  to  several  circumstances,  not  sent  to 
the  mine  it  was  intended  for ;"  but,  as  these  circumstances  are  not  ex- 
plained, it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  difficulties  of  conveyance 
formed  any  portion  of  them.  It  was  subsequendy  erected  in  the  mine  of 
Conception,  in  the  Real  Catorce ;  a  district  in  which  these  difficulties  would 
be  much  diminbhed,  owing  to  its  probably  less  absolute  elevation,  and  to 
its  more  gradual  ascent  from  the  coast.  Of  the  other,  which,  according 
to  Don  Lucas  'Alaman  is  now  erecting  in  Temascaltepec,  but  litUe  is 
known  ;  it  is  barely  probable  that  it  may  have  reached  by  sea  the  wes- 
tern coast  of  Mexico,  and  have  been  thence  transported,  which  would 
have  been  attended  with  but  little  difficulty,  to  the  situation  it  now  oc- 
cupies. That  it  should  have  crossed  the  tablerland,  appears  from  the 
state  of  tile  roads,  and  the  nature  of  the  conveyance,  to  be  highly  unlike- 
ly ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  information,  it  would  be  useless  to  dilate  upon 
the  subject  The  existence  of  two  steam-engines  in  Mexico,  and  even 
th^  supply  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fuel  to  thein,  would  by  no  means 
conclude  the  general  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  procuring  sufficient 
tor  the  suppoH  of  many ;  neither  does  it  appear  that  either  of  these  are 
yet  actually  at  work. 

Decisive  of  the  impossibility  of  appljringthe  steam-engine  on  the 
large  scale  to  the  emptying  of  the  mines  of  Mexico,  as  these  obstacles 
have  appeared  to  some,  their  attention  has  consequentiy  been  direct<> 
ed  to  the  discovery  of  other  means;  which,  though  less  powerful  in 
their  effects,  ^ould  be  more  readily  available  for  the  purpose  required. 
Actwrted  by  this  desire,  a  gentieman  of  considerate  ingenuity  has  re- 
cently invented  a  machine  on  a  new  plan,  the  principle  of  which  is  yet 
retained  as  a  secret,  but  tiie  impulse  to  which  is  to  be  given  by  manual 
labour.  •  By  means  of  this,  he  has  estimated  that  a  stream  of  water  may 
be  raised  four  hundred  feet  by  the  exertions  of  only  five  men.  Extremely 
portable  ^ko,  and  moderate  in  its  expense,  it  seems  peculiarly  adapted 
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Iff  all  th€«e  adtaiitages  to  th^  Mexiean  mibes^ foiF  wldeU it b  ia  SkAim- 
tended;  but  it  is  already  hinted,  though  the  model  of  it  hat  only  juat 
been  completed,  that  there  exists  in  its  construction  a  radical  error, 
which  it  is  extretiiely  probable  will  tieutraHse  its  effeets.  Should  itM 
proYC  to  be  the  ease,  its  fate  wiH  be  not  dissimilar  to  that  oi  another  mar 
chine,  which,  could  it  be  effected,  would  be  the  one  thing  needful  to  the 
present  efcgect  of  the  adrenturers,  but  the  possibility  of  which  has  be^ 
£requeiitly  doubted.  In  this  machine  it  has  been  endeaToured  to  supply 
the  moving  {mhoiple  by  a  portion  of  the  water  drawn  np  by  its  acden, 
Imd  thus  to  form  a  self-acting  machine^  the  motion  of  which*  while  thm 
remained  any  water  in  the  pit,  should  be  perpetual.  Of  the  thonsaiid 
and  on^  plans  on  which  this  has  been  attempted,  the  last  is,  ho^ewi  as 
ht  from  succeeding  as  the  first ;  but  the  mind  of  man  is  erer  aotiTe,  and 
it  seems  by  no  means  itaipoftsible  that  an  invention  of  this  hatme  may  at 
some  fhture  period  fortunately  occur. 

The  removal  of  the  water,  to  which  the  attention  has  beeh  chiefly 
directed  as  oMistituting  thb  primary  object  of  the  foreigner  who  engagos 
in  these  speculations,  is,  however,  by  no  means  so  essential  to  the  oatire, 
who,  if  possessed  of  isuffieient  capital,  would  probably  pref<^  the  sinking 
of  ilew  slmfb  to  the  risk  and  uncertainty  attendant  on  the  dtering  of  the 
old  ones.  From  thii  mode  of  proceeding  the  foreign  adventurer,  as  has 
been  Already  stated,  is  precluded  by  ihe  express  terms  <^the  law,  which 
allows  him  only  tn  engage  in  those  minei  th&t  have  b^een  already  worked. 
Interdicted  in  tiiis  manner  froih  the  most  probable  means  of  advaotagte- 
ousiy  empli^ng  his  capital,  he  is  compelled  to  devote  himsdf  to  sich 
undertakingB  alone  as  demand  at  their  commencement  a  heavy  outfit  of 
machinery,  Hxe  suoceas  of  which  appears  extremely  {MroldematiGal.  Tlie 
native  proprietors^  deterred  by  the  risk  and  by  the  expense  of  this  latter 
method,  had,  in  many  instances,  abandoned  it  previcmsly  to  the  revohi^ 
tion.  <^  The  very  wise  i^tn/*  says  M.  Humboldt,  '<  i^hich  the  Count 
de  Regla  (whose  mining  proper^  is  situated  on  the  productive  rmn  of 
La  Biscaina,)  at  present  follows  is,  to  leave  off  the  clearing  <^  Ae  oM 
works,  and  to  investigate  the  mineral  repositdi^  in  pdinti  where  it  has 
never  yet  been  woriced/'  From  this  **  very  t^ke  j^an''  irf  procoM^ing, 
which  experience  se«ms  to  have  indicated  as  the  most  beneficial  to  bt 
jsuraued,  die  fbrelgB  speculator  should  tx>htihuaHy  bear  in  ndad  that  be 
IS  by  law  excluded. 

In  the  remarks  which  havld  been  kM  before  tin  reader,  die  ol^jeet  has 
been  rather  to  excite  a  proper  foding  of  cantioB,  than  to  check  the  spirk 
1^  enterprise.  Eatemise^  when  conducted  by  pntdence,  is  tiw  fbunda- 
tion  of  all  commercial  prosper!^,  and  as  such  the  key^one  of  the  at^ 
on  ^dach  the  streng^  <^  Kng^and  rests.  Such  a  spirit  it  behoves  us 
rather  to  foster  Umn  to  repress ;  yet  At/M  it  degeneraie  info  spolia- 
tion, and  diould  to  one  (^peculation  suoeeed  anoti^sr,  rolling  itqindly  co- 
wards in  eiidless  aueccssion,  a  warning  voice  may  well  be  rniaed  to  im- 
prsM  on  the  eager  the  neceso^  of  d^beration.  That  tkn  wism  of 
Mexico  have  been  die  most  productive  in  die  world,  that  they  am  for 
from  bemg  exhaugtod,  and  that  they  may  again  be  worited  nBAstMmt- 
able  drciiinstances  with  oonsiderable  advantage,  will  be  readily  aitowed : 
but  diat  diese  favourable  circumstances  have  yet  anived,  we  may  wtA 
be  permitted  to  doubt.  In  emimeradng  some  t>f  the  obstacles  wMdi  yet 
remain  to  be  overcome,  the  atteat(oa  has  be«l  confined  to  i«eh  as  %n 
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purely  of  a  physical  nature,  and  which  must  first  he  comhated  and  yan- 
quUhed  bmn  A«  working  ean  foe  said  to  havB  cammemmd.  Thyme 
which  are  connected  with  Iha  political  9t4te  9f  t1^  pouiitry,  or  with  the 
local  or  religious  prejudices  of  its  inhabitants,  have  been  purposely  lefb 
untouched,  since  the  result  of  their  discussion  would  probably  at  the  jmre- 
Beat  moment  pr^ve,  firom  Tarious  circniDstanoes,  untedsfactory.  This 
qii0fitio&  mual,  indeed,  be  eyentually  decided  by  e^qperience,  and  tfaa 
eatperiment  is  likely  to  be  put  into  immodiate  tial.  Should  the  ap^ 
prehensions,  whieh  may  be  entertained  on  these  points,  prove  gnmndlest, 
ftod  the  other  obstacles  whieh  have  been  noticed,  be  T^nqiushed  by  pense^ 
iwrtoce  and  activity  united ;  and  should  a  suficieat  supply  of  fuel,  without 
wUeh  nothing  can  be  effected,  be  fortunAtdy  diacovered ;  the  adrsa* 
tQiers  may  then  expect,  from  tfae  happy  combination  of  European  intetli-* 
geaee,  with  the  improved  niaehindry  which  they  will  intraduee.  Is  dertv« 
4mhii  tiimr  undertaking  a  satisfactory  and  ample  return  for  ^  o^>ital 
advaooed*  Till,  however,  this  fbrtupate  union  of  eircumstaaoes  shall 
tajcer  place^  Uiis  desirable  Result  cannot,  we  fe^r,  be  expected.  ^^  All  is 
]|el.gpU  tluit  glitters*'  is  a  ve^  homely  proterb  ;•  yet  it  is  one  tiiat  maf 
f|-a(}uftiit2y  be  rel^alled  to  our  remembrance  widi  advantage. 


THB  AEA0W9  OF   J-OVB. 

[Frmn  ike  Greek  e/Anacreen^l 

Ih  the  Ltepmian  forges  pent. 
While  Vulcan,  o'er  his  anvil  bent, 
Fashioned  the  glowing  steel  to  darts 
For  Love  to  sl^oot  at  human  hearts ; 
As  from  his  hand  each  arrow  sUpt, 
Its  poiqA  in  honey  Venus  dipt. 
And  Cupid,  smiling,  overall 
Sprinkled  bitter  .drops  of  §^, 

Once>  wUhin  the  dusky  doma 
Mars,  £nom  thundering  battle  come, 
Shaking  his  ponderous  spear,  began 
With  scorn  tove's  tiny  darts  to  scan. 
Eros,  piqued*  ^  afrow  took, 
A^d,  tumipg  on  the  God  a  look 
Of  laugbing  midchief— *'  This,''  said  he, 
"  I  trust  is  weighty,  try,  and  dee." 
Mars  took  the  mrow ;  Venus  smiled 
Upon  her  bright  triumphant  cfaild^ 
While  the  God  (^  Armies,  stung, 
''  Take  it  T'  cried  with  trembling  tongue^ 
"  I  feel«  alas !  it^  wieig^!"    But  Loy« 
His  warm  entreati^  could  not  «»otre, 
"Til  but  ^  tiny  shaft,"  s|dd  he, 
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B8SATS  ON  THE  DISTINGtnSHINO  CHARACTSBI9TICS   OP   THB 
PRINCIPAL  GOVERNMENTS  OP  ASU. 

No.  6,— India. 

The  goveniment  of  India  must  be  contemplated  in  its  original  forai, 
as  it  exMted  in  the  nbtions  of  its  founders ;  or,  at  least,  as  it  wa*  put 
in  operation  on  its  first  institution ;  for  thus  only  can  a  true  image  of  it 
be  obtained.    The  numerous  revolutions  which  have  changed  the  moral 
fince  of  that  country,  have  prevented  this  system  from  availmg  itself  of  the 
ripening  power  of  time,  for  it  has  never  been  sufficiently  consolidated  to 
preserve  one  uniform  tendency,  and  spurn  the  influences  of  other  forme 
and  institutions.    Governments  may  be  influenced  from  without  in  two 
ways :  either  foreign  laws  may  force  themselves  a  way  into  their  firame, 
and  mingle  imperceptibly  with  their  consistency  and  texture,  and  Ana 
amehorate  or  at  least  modify  them ;  or  they  may  operate  so  as  to  iemov« 
ihem  from  their  position,  or  inay  stand  in  their  way  to  imj^ovement ;  or 
may  even  tiirust  them  back  when  they  had  gained  some  ground,  aad 
thus  render  them  worse  than  of  themselves  they  would  have  eyer  been* 
It  is  not  quite  dear  which  of  these  processes  has  taken  place  in  Hin- 
doostan.    Foreign  laws  and  customs  have  been  introduced,  and  very  nu- 
merous races  of  men  have  been  subjected  to  their  influence ;  but  by  this 
means  the  native  institutions  have  been  kept  at  a  stand,  have  been  put 
aside  as  it  were,  for  a  while,  and  then  when  the  mutations  of  power  have 
allowed  them  to  come  again  into  play,  having  stood  still  while  the  affBora 
of  the  world  were  moving  forward,  they  are  brought  out  like  an  antiquated 
garment,  and  forced  and  fastened  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  difiEereatly 
moulded  society,  for  which  they  are  by  no  means  fit     To  reason  up<Hi 
their  efficacy  or  propriety  in  this  strange  coi\junctioh  is  by  no  means 
frdr.     If  we  would  understand  them  &oroughly,  we  should  direct  our 
view  upon  the  rude  and  savage  clans  for  whom  they  were  originally 
framed ;  and  perhaps  it  might  dien  appear  that  even  tiie  Hindoo  theo- 
cracy was  not  much  behind  the  other  rude  governments  of  the  world,  in 
those  ^norant  ages  in  which  it  was  constructed.     But  it  is  impossible  in 
these  slight  sketches  to  atten^it  a  yiew  of  this  kind,  although  it  would 
certainly  be  not  unpleasing  to  call  up  those  pictures  of  primitive  manners 
with  which  the  institution  of  this  polity  was  connected.     No  age  has 
any  superiority  over  another,  except  in  degrees  of  knowledge ;  freedom 
is  an  effect  of  knowledge,  but  not  a  necessary  effect ;  yet  the  age  in 
which  freedom  flourishes  is  superior  to  all  other  times,  as.  it  is  die  only 
one  in  which  knowledge  can  exert  all  its  power,  or  man  feel  all  his  hap- 
piness.   The  Hindoos  have  never  at  any  time  been  truly  free ;  fior  if 
some  of  the  mountain  tribes  have  snatched  a  rough  independence,  it  has 
been  the  independence  of  the  tiger  who  is  shot  as  soon  as  caught     But 
to  Foceed  to  the  examination  of  the  institution  itself.-* 

The  original  government  of  Hindoostan  was  undoubtedly  a  real  theo- 
cracy. TTie  law-giver,  pretending  to  promulgate  nothing  but  what  was 
revealed  to  him  by  the  Divinity,  tor  that  reason  demanded  greater  vene- 
ration and  more  unconditional  obedience.  It  appears  that  the  Indians 
were  very  ready  to  admit  the  sacred  claims  of  their  legislator ;  in  the 
first  place,  because  their  pride  was  gratified  by  believing  that  their  laws 
were  framed  by  Qod  himself;  and  secondly,  because  they  were  too  ig- 
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norant  to  'fbresee  how  much  slaveryjand  misery  their  easy  credence  was 
to  entail  upon  them.  It  is  proper  that  men  should  respect  those  who 
frame  their  laws,  or  watch  over  their  well-being;  but  when  this  respect 
k  carried  to  extravagance,  when  it  serves  to  incdcate  notions  of  distinc- 
tioDB  among  mankind  made  originally  by  nature,  it  then  becomes  mis- 
dtieroas  ifl  its  tendency,  and  requires  to  be  checked.  A  passage  from 
the  Mahabaratha,  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  the  Hindoo  volumes,  will 
allow  how  early  it  assumed  a  wrong  direction  among  the  people  of  India : 
*^  l^diotit  a  ruler  no  country  can  prosper;  health,  virtue,  &c.  are  of  no 
avail,  two  will  invade  the  property  of  one,  and  many  again  will  attack 
two;  thus  men  will  eventually  destroy  each  other,  as  the  various  species 
of  fish.  A  Raja  protects  the  people;  as  a  large  fish  the  smaller.  In  this 
maimer  mankind  were  continually  oppressing  each  other,  when  they 
went  to  Brama  to  give  them  a  ruler.  Brama  directed  Men^  to  become 
their  Raja.  He  replied, — I  fear  a  sbful  action.  Government  is^  arduous, 
particiilfutly  so  among  ever-lying  men.  They  said  unto  him,  Feax  not, 
yea  will  receive  a  recompense,  of  beasts  a  fiftieth  part,  and  thus  also  of 
gold;  we  will  give  you  a  tenth  of  corn,  increasing  your  store,  a  becoming 
duty  on  damsels,  and  on  disputes  and  gaming.  Men,  exalted  in  wealth 
or  science,  shall  be  subordinate  to  you,  as  gods  are  to  the  great  Indra : 
thus  become  our  Raja,  powerful,  and  not  to  be  intimidated ;  you  will 
govern  us  in  peace  as  iLoorun  does  the  Yukshns.  Whatever  meritorious 
aeticms  are  performed  by  subjects  protected  by  the  Raja,  a  fourth  part  of 
the  merit  shall  belong  to  you.  Thus,  let  those  who  desire  advancement  hold 
the  Raja  superior  to  themselves  (as  he  defends  the  people),  as  a  disciple 
the  regions  instructor,  as  the  gods  the  divine  Indra.  Let  diem,  when  in 
hit  presence,  adore  the  man  who  is  Raja." — *^  What  is  the  reason,  (said 
Goodhista,)  that  a  Raja,  who  in  his  birth,  life,  death,  members,  &c.  re* 
sembles  all  other  men,  should  be  as  it  were  adored  and  respected  by 
powerful  lieroes,  and  all  mankind,  and  that  on  his  happiness  or  misery 
that  of  all  those  depends  ?"  Bheeshma,  in  reply,  relates  the  institution  of 
government,  and  shows  that  the  tranquillity  of  society  depends  on  the 
ruler. 

Here  we  have  the  great  ori^nal  flaw  of  this  system.  No  nation  is 
thoroughly  wretched  umil  it  is  made  to  believe  that  nature  constituted 
from  the  first  some  men  to  rule  over  odiers,  and  that  its  institutions  and 
laws  have  had  a  divine  origin ;  for  no  work  purely  human  could  be 
8uj^)O0ed  to  reach  perfection  at  once,.and  be  beyond  the  reach  of  amend- 
ment. But  under  what  pretence  would  a  pious  or  superstitious  people 
call  ioT  improvement  in  that  which  their  divinity  revealed  to  them  in  all 
possible  excellence?  By  what  authority  would  they  set  their  wisdom 
above  ibe  wisdom  of  oracles  ?  The  belief  inculcated  by  legislators,  that 
they  receive  their  laws  from  heaven,  is,  therefore,  the  great  cause  of  that 
slow  progress  of  civilization  remarkaUe  among  many  natioiis.  Its  pro- 
per effect  would  be  to  keep  the  mind  of  man  for  ever  stationary ;  but 
time  itself,  and  the  wear  of  circumstances,  will  operate  some  changes  iit 
spite  of  every  thing.  Such  changes,  however,  brought  about  reluctantly,. 
iumI  in  the  teeth,  as  it  were,  of  the  national  belief,  come  lagging  afar  off 
in  tlie  rear  of  events,  not  mingling  with  and  giving  a  colour  to  them. 

When  laws  are  revealed,  a^,  priests  must  be  their  interpreters ;  and 
dua  is  the  case  in  Hindoostan.  'Hie  Brahmin  holds  the  key  that  unlocks 
the  treasury  of  law,-  and  he  is  careful  to  unlock  it  in  the  manner  most 
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beneficial  to  himself;  Even  the  despotisin  of  the  sovereign,  which  it  ab- 
solute over  every  thing  else,  is  not  so  over  religion  and  its  ministers ;  he  was 
commanded  to  respect  the  Brahmins,  and  to  be  guided  by  their  advice: 
"  Let  the  king/'  say  the  laws  of  Menii,  "  having  risen  early.  Teq>ect- 
fully  attend  to  Brahmins  learned  in  the  three  Vedas,  and  by  their  decir 
sion  let  him  abide/'  Yet  the  king  is  de^ribed  in  their  sacred  books  as  a 
terrible  divinity,  at  whose  siffht  all  men  tremble  with  fear,  who  crusha 
alike  the  weak  and  the  powerml.  "  Like  the  sun,  he  [the  king]  bums  eyes 
and  hearts ;  nor  can  any  human  creature  on  earth  even  gaze  on  mm. 
He,  fire  and  air ;  he,  the  god  of  criminal  justice ;  he,  the  genius  of 
wealth ;  he,  the  regent  of  waters ;  he,  the  lord  of  the  firmament.^-* 
''  He  is  a  powerful  divinity,  who  appears  in  human  shape,  ta  his  anger 
is  death*  He  who  shows  hatred  of  the  king,  through  delusion  ot  mind, 
will  certainly  perish ;  for  speedll'y  will  the  king  apply  his  heart  to  that 
man's  destruction.*** 

This  divinity,  however,  is  comnianded  to  reverence  the  Brahmins,  and 
never  to  do  any  thing  without  previously  consulting  them.  '*  Let  not 
the  king,  although  in  the  greatest  distress,  provoke  Brahmins  to  anger ; 
for  they,  once  enraged,  could  immediately  destroy  him  with  his  troops, 
elephants,  horses,  and  caxs.*^ — "  What  prince  could  gain  wealth  by  op- 
pressing Uiose,  who,  if  angry,  could  firame  other  worids  and  regents  of 
worlds,  could  give  being  to  oUier  gods  and  mortals?'*  f 

Accordingly  the  Brahmins  received  even  their  king  with  a  degree  of 
contempt,  for  he  being  of  an  inferior  caste,  they  would  have  considered 
an  union  between  him  and  one  of  their  daughters  as  an  indigni^  not 
to  be  endured.  They  were  the  inventors  of,  and  the  grand  movers  in, 
this  system  of  government ;  and  by  an  admirable  stroke  of  priestly  po- 
licy, secured  their  persons  from  capital  punishment,  and  their  pr(^)er^ 
from  taxation.  '*  rieither  shall  a  long  slay  a  Brahmin,  though  convicted 
of  all  possible  crimes :  let  hinii  banish  the  offender  from  his  realm,  but 
trith  all  his  property  secure,  and  his  body  unhurt"  J — "  A  king,  even 
though  dying  with  want,  must  not  receive  any  tax  from  a  Brahmin 
learned  in  the  Vedas.'*§  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  being  thu^ 
placed  so  high  above  their  fellow  creatures,  they  would  preserve  for  them 
in  general  the  least  compassion  or  regard ;  far  as  men  feel  pity  only  for 
persons  suffering  such  calamities  as  they  believe  themselves  subject  to,  it 
would  be  easy  to  see,  reasoning  even  d  priori^  that  these  priests  would 
be  inhuman  and  uncompassionate. 

The  Brahmins  were  in  reality  the  legislators  of  India ;  for,  as  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  laws,  which  were  all  contained  in  the  sacred  books, 
was  exclusively  their  prerogative,  it  depended  on  them  to  give  those 
laws  what  meaning  they  pleased.  When  the  king  did  not  determine 
a£kirs  in  person,  the  Brahmins  likewise  exerci^  the  judicial  fuactioit; 
thev  were  also  his  counsellors  upon  all  occasions. 

Had  the  sovereign  at  any  time  been  disposed  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  it  was^  not  in  his  power  to  introduce  any  penafianent 
reform ;  because  the  law  had  descended  to  specify  with  the  utmost  mi- 
nuteness the  manner  in  which  every  action  of  life  was  to  be  performed,  to 
die  end  of  time.     The  narrow  minds  of  their  legislators  had  found  it 
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mudi  €mii  t>  eommafid  ianumerable  obseiranced,  thaa  to  put  in  ao» 
tion  a  few  simple  and  powerful  prinoiples,  which,  io  their  uofoldiogy 
might  haTo  coalesced  with  improving  manners,  and  talcdn  a  new  form  ac- 
oording  to  the  spirit  of  more  enlightened  periods.  But  it  is  the  charac- 
ter of  superstition  to  be  confused,  inconsequent,  barbarous,  and  blind  t* 
the  future ;  and  nothing  is  so  hostile  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  aa 
spuitval  despotism,  for  its  influence  more  visibly  depends  on  popular  ig- 
oorance,  than  that  of  any  other  species  of  despotism.  In  the  orahmini- 
cal  system  we  find  the  seeds  of  every  characteristic  of  bad  government. 
The  division  of  the  people  into  oast^,  separated  from  each  other  ^y  ia«> 
auperable  boundaries,  thoiigh  supposed  by  very  sagacious  writers  to  give 
the  Hindoos  some  advantage  over  the  Arabs,  was  in  reality  the  evorlast* 
ing  barrier  between  them  and  national  hapfnness.  It  was  a  step  taken 
completely  out  of  the  great  highway  of  improvement,  and  had  no  other 
tendency  than  to  promote  slavery  and  misery.  But  it  w^  not  simply 
the  division  that  was  evil — something  very  similar  had  taken  place 
amooag  the  Egyptians,  and  even  among  the  Athenians — it  was  that  ranks^ 
honours^  pro&sions,  trades,  every  comfort  or  misery  of  life,  were  made 
hereditary.  A  wise  lawgiver  should  make  as  few  things  as  possible 
hereditary— he  should  never  attiempt  to  transmit  from  father  to  son  a 
rank  that  requires  a  certain  degree  of  capacity,  for  in  such  case  nature 
will  be  sure  to  render  his  institutions  ridiculous.  The  law  relating  to 
caste  was  an  attempt  of  this  kind,  and  was  a  proof  that  no  nation  should 
be  said  to  advance  that  does  not  move  the  right  Way,  that  does  not  by 
moving  gain  something  in  comfort  and  knowledge.  The  Hindoos  are, 
amd  ever  have  been,  a  more  degraded  and  miserable  people  than  the 
Arabs,  inferior  as  a  nation,  if  tiot  as  individuals.  Their  learning  has 
never  been  any  thing  more  than  a  sophisticated  web,  serving  to  entangle 
their  understandings;  their  mythology  and  religion  perhaps  the  most 
gross  and  barbarous  in  the  world ;  while  the  knowledge  and  religion  of 
the  Arabs,  however  slender  and  ineomidete,  have  been  of  a  practical  and 
beneficial  nature. 

But  the  most  striking  imperfection  of  theooratical  government,  an  im* 
perfection  inherent  in  their  nature,  is  their  utter  incompetency,  to  protect 
those  from  foreign  violence  who  have  the  misfortune  to  liv^  under  them. 
This  may  require  some  little  illustration,  the  more  especially  as  it  has 
not  been  mudi  insisted  on.  If  we  attentively  contemplate  the  mutations 
of  ancient  gbvemments,  we  shall  percdve  that  almost  all  important 
changes  wrought ,  in  theocracies  have  been  effected  from  without,  by 
strangers  and  conquerors ;  whereas  in  merely  human  governments  abuses 
have  been  foand  to  give  way  before  the  increajiing  wisdom  and  experi^ 
enee  of  the  citij»ns.  The  'Egyptianii,  who  were  governed  by  laws  pre- 
tending to  be  revealed,  sui^essively  became  the  j^rey  of  the  Persians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Saracens,  Mamdukes,  and  Turks.  The  Jews  in  like 
manner  wn-e  almost  perpetually  in  captivity  or  slavery.  The  Hindoos 
have  scarcely  ever  been  their  own  masten.  There  is  something  curiousi 
in  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pursue  it  a  little 
finrther.  The  govemmmit  of  priests  is  Aeoessarily  built  upon  a  degree  of 
ignorance,  and  is  constantly  leading  off  the  mind  from  the  consideration 
of  merely  secular,  to  the  contemplatioa  of  spiritual  things.  From  their 
leading  idea^  the  Hfe  of  men  most  commoalfy  takes  its  bias  and  tenor,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  grea^  discovery  either  in  sciences  or  arts, 
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or  any  improvement  in  war,  should  be  made  by  persons  wholly  ab«Kfaed 
in  superstitious  meditations,  or  buried  in  the  pmormance  of  rdigious  ob* 
servances.  The  force  of  theocracy,  indeed,  consists  in  the  weakness  and 
blindness  of  the  governed ;  and.  it  is  consequently  interested  in  paralyv* 
ing  the  springs  of  national  strength.  When  a  people  has  be^  taught  to 
regard  the  priesthood  as  the  most  honourable  portion  of  the  commuBityy 
every  one  who  has  ambition  will  endeavour  to  be  of  dieir  number,  and 
thus  those  passions  which  nature  designed  for  the  preservation  of  society, 
will  be  exhausted  in  cabals  for  priestly  pre-eminence.  But  here  it  may 
be  said,  that  a  particular  caste  being,  by  the  Hindoo  law,  set  apart  £»r 
the  service  of  religion,  this  destructive  ambition  can  have  no  existence. 
Had  none  but  the  priests  been  thus  ^vided  off  from  society,  very  Httfo 
harm  would  have  arisen,  especially  if  they  had  been  confined  to  their 
spiritual  profession.  But  the  Indian  legislator  s  aim  was  to  exttnguish 
all  ambition,  by  making  every  thing  hereditary.  Tliere  was  a  distinct 
race  of  soldiers,  who,  without  bravery  or  skiir,  were  sure  to  be  treafsd  in 
society  with  honour  and  a  degree  of  veneration. — History  has  shown  dwt 
good  troops  are  not  to  be  formed  in  such  a  manner,  llie  Cshatrijra  was 
bom  in  his  grade,  and  na  personal  exertions  could  place  him  above  the 
scorn  of  an  insolent  Brahmin.  It  is  true  the  law  allowed  him  to  regard 
the  inferior  castes  with  equal  scorn,  but  a  really  ambitious  mind  k  not 
satisfied  with  so  vile  a  recompense;  it  does  not  look  downwards  but 
upwards. 

There  is  never  good  discipline  among  hereditary  troops.  A  very  slight 
portion  of  this  legitimate  spirit,  which  is  recognized  in  the  armies  of 
rersia,  operates  the  very  worst  effects :  the  monarch  is  never  safe  upon 
his  throne,  nor  the  country  secure  against  foreign  aggression.*  The 
manner  also  in  which  the  Indian  troops  are  maintained,  very  strongly 
tends  to  exasperate  the  eviK  Every  petty  prince,  or  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince, keeps  a  certain  contingent  in  his  service,  with  which  he  is  com- 
pelled to  join  the  royal  standard  upon  intimation  being  given  finom  court. 
But  while  they  remain  in  their  provinces,  each  chief  is  absolute,  and  in 
consequence  ms  soldiers  contract  a  kind  of  feudal  attachment  to  him  and 
his  family,  which  disables  them  from  completely  co-operating  with  the 
other  forces  of  the  kingdom.  For  these  princes  and  governors  having 
separate  interests,  the  spirit  diffused  through  their  followers  b  that  of  an 
ignorant  clan,  detesting  strangers,  and  looking  upon  all  mankind  as  such, 
with  the  exception  ef  their  own  tribe.  The  history  of  India  shows  that 
such  have  ever  been  her  troops.*  "The  rudeness,"  says  Mr.^Orme, 
"  of  the  military  art  in  Hisdostan  can  scarce  he  imagined  but  by  those 
who  have  seen  it  The  infantry  is  a  multitude  of  people  assemUed  to- 
gether, without  regard  to  rank  and  file."—"  In  recdnimending  a  per- 
petual standing  army,*'  observes  Mr.  MiU^f  "  the  prtopttve  part  of  the 
military  doctrine  of  the  Hindoos  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have  been 
summed  up ;  for  the  marshalling,  the  discipline,  the  conduct  of  an  army 
in  any  of  its  branches,  no  instruction  is  conveyed.  Greneral  exhortatioas 
to  firmness  and  valour  are  all  the  additional  advice  bf  whcih  the  irtifity 
appears  to  hare  been  recognized."  The  same  writer  had  before  observed 
that  India  has  given  way  to  every  invader. 

*  Onne  on  the  Govemment  and  People  of  Hindostan. 
t  History  of  British  India^  vol.  II. 
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WlieQ  we  begk  to  take  a  view  of  pdkica]  Institatioiis,  our  greatest 
wonder  is  the  very  long  diiration  of  bad  laws.    Thej  are,  indeed,  more 
pecpntnenC  than  good  ones;  for  the  latter,  adapting  themselves  to  the 
ocn^fonctmres  of  socie^  in  which  they  take  their  rise,  are  easily  brought 
to  serve  as  a  step  or  vantage  ground  from  which  to  command  future  im« 
pnovement ;  but  bad  laws  ensure  their  own  perpetuity,  by  destroying  the 
germs  of  improvement,  and  overshadowing  with  their  enormous  growdi, 
the  abuses  they  engender.    Not  considering  this  fact,  however,  writers 
sometimes  bring  forward  the  duration  of  institudons  as  a  proof  of  their 
soperior  excellence,  as  if  time  respected  nothing  but  what  is  good.    The 
monarchical  principle  is  not  in  India  moulded  into  form,  and  some  par- 
tici;dar  function  ^[^roprtated  to  each  limb  or  member ;  it  is  a  monster 
with  many  heads.    Authority  is  multiplied,  not  divided.    The  king  does 
not  separate  the  affairs  of  his  jp;ovemment  into  parts,  differing  in  their 
Bature>,  and  place  at  the  head  of  each  some  officer  fitted  for  and  ccmftned 
to  that  department ;  he  breaks  the  empire  into  many  little  monarchies, 
as  it  were,  over  each  of  which  he  fJaces  a  governs  as  absolute  as  him- 
self within  his  own  jurisdiction.    The  highest  of  these  governors  was 
lord  of  a  thousand  towns ;  the  next,  lord  of  a  hundred ;  the  next,  lord 
of  ten;  the  next,  of  five;  the  lowest,  of  one  town  and  its  district.  Each 
of  these  lords  was  amenable  to  the  one  immediately  above  him,  and  absolute 
over  all  those  below  him.     What  was  still  worse,  the  monarch  could  not 
possess  any  very  effectual  check  over  ihese  his  vicegerents,  and  the  only 
expedient  their  rude  ingenuity  could  discover,  was  to  maintain  spies  in 
every  town  in  the  empire.     *'  The  affairs  of  these  townships,"  says  the 
law,  ^*  either  jointly  or  separately  transacted,  let  another  minister  of  the 
king,  inspect,  who  should  be  well  affected,  and  by  no  means  remiss.     In 
every  larger  town  or  city,  let  him  appoint  one  superintendent  of  all 
affairs,  elevated  in  rank,  formidable  in  power,  distinguished  as  a  {^anet 
among  stars.    Let  that  governor,  from  time  to  time,  survey  all  the  rest 
in  person,  and  by  the  means  of  his  emissaries^  let  him  perfectly  know 
their  conduct  in  their  several  districts.''  * 

*'  Of  the  {uractical  state  of  the  government,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  '^  abundant 
proof  is  afforded.  In  the  passage  which  immediately  follows,"  (the  one 
quoted  above)  **  it  is  said, '  ^nce  the  servants  of  the  king,  whom  he  has 
appointed  guardians  of  (j^tricts,  are  generally  knaves,  who  seize  what 
belongs  to  other  men,  from  such  knaves  let  him  defend  his  people ;  of 
such  evil-minded  servants,  as  wring  wealth  from  subjects  attending  them 
on  business,  let  the  king  confiscate  all  the  possessions,  and  banish  them 
from  his  realm.* " 

.  This  resembled  exactly  the  practice  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan,  who,  as 
soon  as  a  pasha  has  extinted  a  sufficient  degree  of  wealth  from  his 
.  pashaUc,  strangles  him,  and  c<mfiscates  his  riches.  But  how  are  the 
people  benefited  by  this  proceeding?  We  do  not  hear  that  any  restitu- 
tion was  made  to  those  persons  who  had  been  plundered  by  these  unjust 
govemoiB.  On  the  contrary,  similar  robbers  were  appointed,  enridied 
by  plunder,  drained  of  their  wealth  by  the  government,  and  then  driven 
into  «nle. 

The  king  being  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  all  the  great  lords 
of  the  kingdom  being  dq)endent  on  him,  his  power  was  much  greater  in 

•  *  Laws  of  Menil^i  ch.  Tii, 
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lenKly  Uifoi  waa  toreU  eooileiiinlated  by  tibe  lawi  5  fcr,  it  .flie  avarice  of 
iii»  Bnthmiof  wai'seoerally  u  strong  or  atyooger  than  thetr  pride^it  was 
wA,  impoittble  for  die  aorertign  to  procure  tbinr  approbattoa  of  actions 
forbtdden  in  the  Vedaa,    Hia  oqudcU  of  seren  or  oight  could  not  be  o£ 
much  aervioe  to  him,  or  in  any  aenaible  degree  emharraM  whatever  plana 
lie  might  form;  for,  aa  he  firat  cooaulted  each  aeparaldiy,  and  afteivanU 
the  whole  council  aaaembled,  when  eyery  mad  maitttainedthrongliTttBity 
hia  opinion  formerly  given,  he  neoeaaarily  conceived  a  contempt  fior  their 
deciaions,  or  gained  them  over  to  hia  iatereata.    But  the  afnzit  of  a 
government  ia  more  certainly  known  Irom  the  manner  in  which  it; 
puniahea  real  Crimea,  and  from  ita  tendency  to  leaaen  or.  multiply  anch  an 
aro  only  imaginary,  than  from  any  other  circnmatance  whaterret.    Mea 
enter  nt  firat  into  aociety,  Uiat  their  peraona  may  be  more  auffdy  protected- 
from  violence  than  they  could  be  in  a  aavage  state;  and  aaaocie^. 
createa  a  kind  of  adjunct  to  their  peraona,  which  ia  called  property,  it  ia 
undemtood  that  thia  also  ia  to  be  preserved  to  individuals  for  their  use 
and  comfort.    But  aa  there  will  alwaya  be  some  who,  from  imprudence 
er  otW  cauaes,  will  be  deatitute  of  property,  it  la  to  be  feared  that  they 
may  appropriate  to  themaelvea,  by  mere  vidence,  what  the  law  aUows. 
them  to  obtain  only  for  an  equivalent  degree  t)f  labour  or  gooda.    Tcv 
defead  the  induatrioua  or  fortunate  from  the  attacks  of  4^  wicked  or 
unfortunate,  lawgivers  have  devised  various  modes,  all  productive  of 
misery  or  bodily  pain  to  the  offending  individual.    It  ia  dear,  however^ 
that  the  lawa  should  not  elevate  trivial  errora,  and  much  less  offences^ 
against  mere  decorum,  into  crimes ;  for,  if  H  does,  the  result,  through* 
^e  unavoidable  frailty  of  human  nature,  wiU  be,  that  a  very  numerous 
propo&tioa  of  the  people  will  find  themselvea  unawares  in  the  path  of 
criminality;  and,  aa  the  beginning  is  half  of  every  thing,  will  becomei 
flEuniliarized  with  real  Crimea,  from  aeeing  that.no  distinction  ia  mad» 
betwera  auch  and  what  are  purely  fictitiooa.     Laws  have  no  right  to 
create  oriraea ;  but  only  to  obaerve  what  ia  prejudicial  to  socie^,  and 
endeavour  to  prevent  or  punish  it.     From  the  moment  also  in  whidi  the 
punbhment  exceeda  the  offence,  the  reign  of  law  ia  at  an  end,  and  men 
should  resume  their  original  rights,  and  aiiQul  it  altogether.     It  ia  a 
dreadfbl  fact,  however,  that  owing  to  general  ignorance,  and  conaequent 
apathy,  a  few  auperior  minds,  in  almoat  every  nation,  are  condeimied  to- 
beheld  murders  constantly  perpetrated  under  the  aanotmn  of  law,  in- 
aopport  of  rights  which  nature  doea  not,  and  which  aodety  ahenld  not,: 
ineoog^iiae.    It  ia  to  jittle  purpose  that  ^y  raiae  their  vdoea  against  itf 
ignorance  ia  deaf  and  sanguinary,  and  in  the  shape  of  authori^,  too  apt,^ 
notwithstanding,  to  be  respected.  In  no  country  has  all  this  be»i  verified 
BMu^.  cruelly  than  in  Hindoostan.   It  is  no  exaggeration  to  aayrthat  jiuk 
tice  has  ever  been  an  unknoum  god  in  that  country ;  unknown  awe 
to  the  governor  and  the  governed,  and  seeming  to  be,  in  the  ahatraot, 
beyond  their  comiMwhension.    The  leading  idea  in  the  nind  of  its  fint 
legialato^  aeema  to  have  been,  that  power. is  aome^ing  diyine  in  itadf, 
paramount  over  justice  and  every  right  of  man.    They  neither  reoog* 
nixed  nor  knew  the  real  claims  of  human  nature ;  and  their  lawa  wsfo 
the  production  of  passion,  ignorance,  and  self-interest.     They  were 
thenudvee  Brahimns,  and  thdc  firat  object  was  to  secure  to  thdr  caste) 
whatever  advantages,  luxuries,  and  immunities  it  was  in  their  imagina* 
ti<ms  to  concdve.    Mankind  wei^  noting  bu^  as  they  were  subsement 
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to  the  priesU.  '*  The  Brahmin  is  declared  to  he  the  Lord  of  all  the 
classes.*  He  alone,  to  a  great' degpree,  engrosses  the  regard  and  faYour 
of  the  Deity ;  and  it  is  through  him,  and  at  his  intercession,  that  hless- 
ings  are  bestowed  upon  the  rest  of  mankind.^  *<  The  sUghtest  disre- 
spect to  on^  of  this  sacred  order  is  the  most  atrocious  of  crimes.'*  f 
'*  For  contumelious  language  to  a  Brahmin,**  says  the  law  of  Menii,  "  a 
Sudra  must  have  an  iron  style,  ten  fingers  long,  thrust  red-hot  into  his 
mouth;  and  for  offering  to  gire  instruction  to  priests,  hot  oil  must  be 
poured  into  his  mcjuth  and  ears.**  "  If,"  says  Halhed^s  Code  of  Gentoo 
Laws,  **  a  Sooder  sits  upon  the.  carpet  of  a  Brahmin,  in  that  case  the 
magistrate^  having  thrust  a  hot  iron  into  his  buttock,  and  branded  him, 
shall  banish  him  Uie  kingdom."  ^*  The  most  pernicious  of  all  deceiv- 
ers,'* says  the  law  of  Menii,  ''  is  a  goldsmith  who  commits  frauds ;  the 
king  shall  order  him  to  be  cut  piecemeal  with  razors."  **  Of  robbers, 
who  break  a  wall,  or  partition,  and  commit  theft  in  the  night,  let  the 
prince  order  the  hands  to  be  bpt  off,  and  themselves  to  be  fixed  on  a 
sharp  stake.  Two  fingers  of  a  cutpurse,  the  thumb  and  the  index,  let 
him  cause  to  be  amputated  on  his  first  conviction ;  on  the  second  one 
hand  and  one  foot ;  op  the  third  he  shall  suffer  deatKt "  "  A  thief 
who,  by  plundering  in  his  own  country,  spoils  the  province,  the  magis- 
trate shall  crucify,  and  confiscate  his  goods ;  if  he  robe  in  another  king- 
dom, he  shall  not  confiscate  his  jpossessions,  but  shall  crucify  him.  If 
a  man  steals  any  man  of  a  superior  caste,  the  magistrate  shidl  bind  the 
grass  beena  round  his  body,  and  burn  him  with. fire ;  if  he  steals  a  wo- 
man of  a  superior  oaste,  Uie  magistrate  shall  cause  him  to  be  stretched 
out  upon  a  hot  plate  of  iron,  and,  having  bound  tne  grass  beena  round 
his  body,  shall  bum  him  in  the  fire.  "  ^ 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  Indian  criminal  code ;  and  if  any  thing  were 
wanting  to  convince  reasonable  men  that  sanguinary  punishments  are  not 
the  most  efficacious,  we  think  argument  enough  might  be  found  in  the 
state  of  society  produced  by  these  savage  laws  in  Indi^  IJ  either  is  it 
necessa^f  to  consider  the^  Indian  character  in  its  present  state,  when  it 
may  be  supposed  that  ages  of  slavery  have  wrought  the  most  degrading 
changes }  it  was  little  better  even  in  the  early  periods  of  Indian  history, 
as  we  may  clearly  gather  from  the  code  of  Uentoo  law9  translated  by 
Mr.  Hallnd.  The  crimes  then  prevalent  among  the  jpeople,  and  at- 
tempted to  be  restrained  by  the  l^islktor,  are  a  proof  of  the  last  depra- 
vity of  manners,  and  are  of  a  nature  not  to  be  described.  It  is  difficult 
indeed,  to  coneeive  why  the  lawgiver  should  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  enumerate  them,  unless  we  suppose  there  was  great  danger  in  leaving 
any  thing  to  the  disonetion  of  the  judges ;  but  as  these  Iseiws  are  a  valu- 
able monument  of  a  certain  stage  of  society,  and  may  furnish  useful 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  fi>itunate  that  they  are 
preserved,  in  the  mnltipltctty  of  our  views,  we  are  sulject  to  hurry  and 
inattention ;  but  could  we  bring  ourselves  to  follow  carefully  the  chain 
of  circumstances  which  has  smed  to  dev^lope  the  passions  and  capa- 
biliries  of  the  human  race,  the  laws  of  the  Hindoot  would  not  be  the  least 
important  helps  towards  perfecting  the  knowledge  of  our  species. 

•  Laws  oT  M«fi«i,  eh.  it.  t  Mfll*«  Hiirtory  of  India,  b.  2.  c.  2. 

:  LawtofMi04^eh,W«  f  Ualbed's  Cede  of  Gentoo  Laws. 
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Mek  image  wealth  a  close  and  va^ty  net, 

That  at  one  sweep 
Brings  up  all  bletoings  kindly  heaven  has  set 

In  this  world's  deep ; 
A  net,  I  grant-»but  through  its  meshes  wide 
The  filler  pleasures  'scape  into  the  tide. 

He  who  has  none,  may  rise  ere  blush  of  dawn, 

And  seek  the  shore 
Throuffh  gendy-winding  pass,  or  breezy  lawn. 

Whose  summer  store, 
Daisies  and  violets,  peeping  through  the  dew 
That  wets  their  eyelids,  court  his  early  view. 

His  is  the  melody  of  wood  and  brake, 

And  echoing  dell, 
And  the  sweet  song  ere  morning  's  well  awake, 

That  oft  does  swell 
From  the  too-early  lark,  whose  passionate  soul 
Thinks  the  day's  sapphire  wheels  too  slowly  roll. 

His  too  the  wood's  dim  shadows,  flinging  round 

A  pleasing  gloom, 
In  which  each  nook  and  glade  is  fairy  ground, 

Where  ofit  find  room 
The  Queen  of  Dreams  and  all  her  airy  train, 
Who  dance  their  rings  beside  the  hoary  main. 

And,  more  than  all,  with  him  may  live  the  power 

In  roundelay, 
To  give  each  soothing  scene,  and  bright-gemm*d  flower 

Eternal  day, 
Which  the  wild  flashings  of  his  harp-strings  flings 
In  radiance  round,  increasing  as  he  sings. 

Back  o*er  the  wastes  of  time  his  eye  may  see^    > 

In  order  set, 
Those  godlike  forms,  the  Muses'  memory 

Can  ne'er  forget, 
Plato  and  Xenophon-p-but  who  can  tell 
All  who  have  gained  our  love  and  earned  it  well  ? 

All  th^se  delights  mere  competence  can  give. 

And  firiends  to  share : 
And  is  not  to  have  these,  and  friends,  to  live? — 

The  common  air 
Give  me  to  breathe,  with  virtuous  friends,  and  I  . 
Care  npl  where  Roches  hai^  her  net  to  dry. 

Bioy. 
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JOURNEY  FROM  THl?  FRONTIERS   OF  CHINA  TO  THE 
FROZEN    SEA.* 

Among  the  various  modes  of  traveUing  which  have  been  adopted  as 
whim  or  circumstances  have  dictated,  that  of  the  pedestrian  is  obviously 
the  most  obnoxious  to  difficulties,  and  even  danger.  The  published 
accounts  of  such  excursions  abound  with  relations  of  incidents  vequently 
of  the  most  distressing  kind,  and  the  experience  of  all  who  have  attempted 
them,  coincides  with  this  description.  Even  in  countries  by  no  means 
uncivilized,  and  in  the  finest  season  of  the  year,  the  greatest  inconve- 
nience and  privations  have  been  suffeifed  by  pedestrian  travellers,  and 
these^  it  might  naturally  be  concluded,  would  be  infinitely  increased  in 
undi^zed  regions,  and  in  the  most  rigorous  climates.  Unappalled, 
however,  by  the  dreariness  of  the  prospect  which  must  have  been  exhi- 
bited in  cfvery  view  of  the  subject,  and  encouraged  by  the  success  of  a 
former  walk  through  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  the  author  of  the 
present  volume  having  ineffectually  solicited  the  sanction  of  the  Admi- 
ralty to  a  journey  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  determined  on  renewing 
his  pedestrian  exe^ons  on  a  yet  more  extended  scale.  Almost  without 
money,  and  on  foot,  he  proposed  to  penetrate  into  the  extensive  territories 
possessed  in  Asia  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  reach  the  utmost  eastern 
limits  of  that  vast  territory,  and  subsequently  to  pass  over  into  America, 
and  having  crossed  that  continent  in  its  broadest  and  least  civilized  part, 
to  return  £bence  to  England ;  thus'  performing  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
projects  which  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man— the  circuit  on  foot  of 
the  habitable  globe.  In  the  partial  execution  of  this  extensive  plan,  for 
it  has  only  been  performed  in  part,  Captain  Cochrane  has  far  outgone 
every  previous  undertaking  of  a  similar  nature,  and  will  probably  be  long 
unrivalled  by  any  imitator.  Few  indeed  would  be  foundjeady  to  endure 
the  privations  which  he  has  undergone ;  and  even  were  tne  spirit  willing, 
the  flesh  of  most  men  would  indeed  be  weak,  and  incapable  of  bearing 
the  fatigues  experienced  in  this  long,  desolate,  and  harassing  journey. 

A  pedestrian  tour  presents,  howler,  a  more  ample  field  for  adventure 
than  the  usual  modes  of  travelling ;  and  there  is  consequently  a  wider 
scope  for  personal  anecdote  in  a  journey  conducted  upon  this  pdan,  more 
eq>ecially  when  the  avoiding  of  expense  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
concomitant  which  is  to  be  consulted  upon  every  occasion.  We  have 
hence  in  the  present  narrative  a  variety  of  lodgings  of  the  least  desirable 
kinds ;  in  b&nis,  in  cobblers*  stalls,  in  empty  casks,  and  even  in  the  open 
air,  while  traversing  the  central  parts  of  Europe.  Of  our  author's  inat- 
tention to  such  trifles,  we  meet  with  an  instance  at  a  market  town  in 
Prussia,  which  he  says  provided  him  with  clean  straw,  and  consequently 
with  a  good  bed.  This  it  certainly  was  when  compared  with  one  which 
he  shortly  after  encountered  on  his  road  to  Memel.  Turned  out  of  a 
boat  on  the  Curisch  Haff  at  midnight,  ^ 

•  -  -  what  was  to  be  done  ?    Return  (be  says)  I  would  not,  althou^  a  village 

*  Narrative  of  a  Pedestrian  Journey  through  Russia  and  Siberian  Tartary, 
from  the  frontiers  of  China  to  the  Frozen  Sea  and  Kamtchatka;  performed  during 
the  years  1820,  1821, 1822,  and  1823,  by  Captain  John  Dundas  Cochrane,  R.  N. 
8vo.  pp.  564,  with  two  maps. 
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was  withiQ  two  milefl  of  us ;  yet  to  proceed  was  impossible,  from  our  i|pu>raiice 
of  the  way  aod  the  darkness  of  the  ni^ht.  We  were  also  quite  destitute  of  bre«d» 
tobacco,  or  icbiMips,  and  my  knapsack  was  in  charge  of  Uie  voting  Saxon  who  had 
agreed  to  take  it  to  Memel  for  ine.  I  felt  as  if  completely  undone.  Putting, 
nowever,  a  eood  face  upon  it,  I  took  off  toy  shoes,  hat  and  Jacket,  and  taking  a 
spare  flaunel  waistcoat  and  drawers  which  I  had  fortunately  retained  in  a  bondla 
with  a  dry  pair  of  worsted  sfbckings,  with  this  1  made  mysalf  a  btd«  putthiff  my 
fieet*  into  my^  bat^  and  pointing  them  towards  the  wind,  and  my  shoes  uoder  my 
head  for  a  pillow:  then  lying  down  and  drawing  my  jacket  over  my  shoulders,  I 
dleptver)r  soundly ;.  although  upon  aWakiog  the  next  ftiornin?,  t  was  both  wet  aud 
Miff  I  but  aftei-  taking  some  strong  exerdsc  backwards  and  forwards,  1  recovered 
liba  use  of  my  limbs  and  my  healths 

Of  the  state  of  his  clothing  eyen  at  to  early  a  pried  of  the  joorney 
as  his  passage  through  Prussia,  we  have  the  following  accoiint : 

My  cap  I  had  lost  in  the  icy  swamp,  ted  in  defeuUmy  bead  was  faovnd  up  whfa 
a  piece  oi  red  flannel.  My  trowsers  were  literally  torn  to  tatters  |  my  shoes  tied 
to  ipy  ftet  to  prevent  their  falling  off;  my  shirt,  exc€»>t  a  flannel  one,  and  waist* 

coat  both  superseded  by  my  outer  )acket. 1  enaured  much  from  the  bad 

condition  of  my  shoes^  which  the  variations  of  weather  madii  ahemately  lika 
tponga  and  horn. 

A  yet  more  singular  picture  of  bis  equipment  is  giyen  as  the  result  of 
a  robbery  committed  upon  him  between  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moeoow. 
The  robbers,  after  despoiling  him  of  his  trowsers^  shirts^  stockings,  and 
shoes,  and  rifling  his  knapsack,  left  him  bound  to  a  tre«  at  iome  distancw 
from  the  road,  from  which  he  was  shortly  afier  released  by  a  boy. 

'  1*0  pursue  my  route  or  return  to  Tzarsko  Selo  (says  Captain  C]  would  indeed 
be  idlke  indecent  and  ridiculous ;  but  being  so,  and  there  being  no  remedy,  1 
made  thefidbre  **  forward"  the  order  of  the  ifaiy}  having  first  with  the  remnant 
of  my  apparel  rigged  myself  ft  VEfmsaue^  I  resumed  nty  rowle.  I  had  stilt  Wft 
me  a  blue  jacket,  a  flannel  waistcoat^  and  a  spare  one,  which  I  tied  round  Iny 
waist  in  such  a  manner  that  it  reached  down  to  my  knees ;  my  empty  knapsack 
was  restored  to  its  old  place,  and  I  trotted  on  with  even  a  merry  heart. 

Within  a  few  miles  he  waited  upon  General  Woronoff,  to  whom  he 
jrelated  his  mournful  story;  upon  which  some  food  was  adminiatered 
to  him# 

Some  clothes  were  then  offered  to  me,  which  I  declined,  considering  my  iben 
dress  as  peculiarly  becoming.— 1  qii'ftted,  with  many  thanks  to  the  general,  in  fais 
own  carriage,  which  was  directed  to  take  ne  to  the  flrM  station*  I  soon  disco- 
vered that  carriage  riding  was  too  cOld  for  me,  aud  therefore  preferred  walkkif , 
barefooted  as  1  was. 

And  In  thi«  trim  he  tratelled  dtrring  the  succeeding  day  nntil  he  ar- 
rived at  Novgorod,  where  he  accepted  a  shirt  and  trowsers.  MiseraUe 
iwked  mttst  hare  been  his  general  appearance,  since  w6  find  him  re*- 
garded  as  an  object  of  charity ;  the  master  of  one  of  the  post-houses  at 
which  he  stopped,  having,  in  addition  to  a  plentifal  meal  giren  with  the 
greatest  gtK)d  wiD,  offered  him  a  present  of  two  roubles ;  which  on  his 
arrit^d  at  th#  next  station  he  foimd  had  been  slipped  into  his  cap  fiof- 
withstanding  his  previous  refusal  of  them. 

The  savage  virtue  of  hospitality,  as  our  tratelkt  terns  it,  increased  as 
ho  approached  Asia.  At  the  last  European  station,  called  Kirgtshaotsky 
Krepost,  the  good  people  with  whom  ho,  dined  wer^  resolved,  he  says, 
that  he  shonld  not  qiiit  this  paramount  quarter  of  the  globe  with  any  trace 
ct  dinsattsfkctton,  and  young  children  continuallji  presttUed  htm  with 
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wild  strawberries  and  cream, — a  present  which  he  receired  standing  with 
one  foot  in  Asia  and  the  other  in  Europe,  From  this  time  he  was 
obliged  to  consign  his  nearly  exhausted  purse  to  the  care  of  his  knapsack, 
aa  in  no  one  instance  could  the  inhabitants  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  of 
moiiey  for  die  fbod  he  had  occasion  to  procure.  **  I  never  entered  a 
oottage/*  says  Oapt.  C.  **  bnt  shtshee  (a  cabbage  soup),  with  meat,  milk, 
and  bread,  were  immediately  placed  before  me  unasked;  nor  could  any 
entreaty  of  mine  induce  them  to  reeeire  a  higher  reward  than  a  pipe  of 
tobacco,  or  a  glass  of  vodka  (whisky).*'  In  fact,  he  states  that  the 
expenses  of  his  journey  from  Moscow  to  Irkutsk,  by  the  route  he  went, 
six  thousand  miles,  certainly  fell  short  of  a  guinea. 

The  gold  mines  at  Ekatherinaburg,  the  first  Asiatie  place  of  importance 
on  the  road  to  Tobolsk,  are  productive  of  but  little  profit ;  and  the  copper 
which  is  smelted  and  coined  there  is  brought  from  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles.  From  Tobolsk*  Captain  G.  proceeded,  attended  by  a.' 
eessack,  towards  Omsk,  and  had  the  extreme  misfortune  to  be  robbed,  at 
a  village  on  the  road,  of  his  all — his  passport,  papers,  and  every  protection 
in  Siberia: 

Id  rain  I  addressed  the  commissary  t  in  vaio  I  offered  a  ^inea  for  tlieir- 

recovery ;  in  vain  1  pointed  out  the  ro^e  who  had  taken  thero  m  the  tin  case 
from  the  scat  while  I  was  at  dinner.  I  beg^^ed,  entreated,  insisted,  threatened, 
abused— all  was  to  no  purpose ;  and  I  was  finally  constrained  to  go  without  them. 
By  this  terrible  disaater  1  was  entirely  deprived  of  all  testimony  of  myself,  my 
connexions,  or  the  object  of  my  iourney,  and  lav  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  who 
might  choose  to  provide  me  with  large  but  cheap  lodgings. 

Thflie  doQuments  were  fortunately  recovered  through  the  exertions  of 
die  poliee-'master  at  Onuk ;  fipom  which  place,  following  the  course  of 
the  river  Irtish,  our  pedestrian  proceeded  onwards  to  Boulditannish. 

Of  the  Tartar  tribes  who  inhaUt  the  banks  of  the  Irtish,  we  meet  with 
the  following  deecdption. 

The  Kirreese  are  divided  into  three  hordes,  fdl  more  or  less  tributary  to  Russia, 
al^o^gh  they  have  khans  of  their  own.  They  are  all  wanderers  over  the  countries 
between  Omsk  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Their  occupations  conpist  in  hunting, 
^hing,  and  breeding  cattle,  and  of  the  latter  they  tiave  immense  droves  in  this 
vicinity.  They  are  not  considered  nice  in  the  mode  of  acquiring  them,  and  have 
even  been  accused  of  kidnappin?  and  selling  christians ;  an  accusation  not  Im- 
probable from  the  example  set  roem.  They  continue  only  so  long  in  a  place  as 
there  it  forage  for  iheir  beasts,  getting  in  winter  as  near  the  woods  as  possible  for, 
the  advantage  of  foel,  though  in  most  parts,  the  dried  dung  of  their  cattle  pro- 
vides a  ready  and  efficient  substitute.  I  saw  one  of  their  chiefs,  a  good-looking, 
fellow,  but  very  filthy ;  and  indeed  they  are  in  general  the  most  miserable  and 
filthy  race  I  ever  beheld,  scarcely,  during  the  warm  weather,  aflbrdiag  then-, 
selves  a  pair  of  trowsers  for  mere  decency.  One  large  iron  kettle,  with  wooden 
spoons,  constitutes  the  Himiture  of  their  more  wretched  tent.  They  are,  how- 
ever, excellent  horsemen,  and  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  Mongoles 
and  Tartars.    Their  lanffuage  is  peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  Calmucks  who  Hke  them  make  no  scruple  to  dispose  of  their  chfldren  upon 
any  momentary  distress,  or  want  of  spirits,  are  yet  a  diffSerent  race,  both  with 
respect  to  features  and  origin.  They  are,  however,  their  equals  in  idleness  and 
filtn,  and  follow  the  ssime  vagabond  way  of  life.  The  Calmucks  are  notwith- 
standing the  direct  descendants  of  the  Mongoles,  who  emigrated  hither  after  the 
destrucSon  of  their  empire.  Very  few  are  subject  to  Russia,  a  great  part  of  thSm 
living  in  Chinese  Mongolia,  while  the  rest  of  them,  under  the  protection  of  Russia, 
roam  about  the  countries  situated  between  the  Don  and  Wol^a,  and  the  Ural 
mountains.  Their  features  will  for  ever  mark  them  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world— the  flat  fice,  small  and  elongated  eyes,  broad  nose,  high  cheek Tranes, 
thick  lipfl|  and  brownish-yellow  complexion,  are  sure  signs  of  their  Mongolian 
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descent.  They  are  obli^of ,  but  inquisitive  and  dishonest;  yet  with  a  Uftde 
Russian  education  and  discipline  they  malce  g^ood  servants.  I  ate  and  dri^  with 
them,  as  also  with  the  Kirg^ese,  upon  roasted  meat,  without  bread  or  any  thiD^ 
else,  save  a  ^lass  of  spirits  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco. 

.  Boukhtannish,  the  author  conceires^  would  form  an  adminJble  ealre- 
p6t  for  the  commerce  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  empiies,  by 
wliich  no  less  than  three  thousand  miles  of  land  carriage  would  be  saved, 
as  on  both  sides  the  produce  might  go  the  whole  distance  between  St. 
Petersburgh  and  Boukhtarmish  by  sea.  The  Russian  goremment  appear 
to  have  bad  this  project  in  contemplation,  but  it  has  been  frustrated  by 
that  obstinate  adherence  to  the  practice  of  their  forefathers  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  Asiatic  nations,  and  the  route 
by  Kiakhta  and  Tobolsk  is  still  persevered  in.  At  a  short  distance  £nmi 
this  town  Captain  C.  crossed  the  Nalrym,  a  brook  which  fonns  at  diis 
point  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  territories, 
and  actually  set  foot  on  the  celestial  empire ;  but  was  prevented  against 
his  inclination  from  penetrating  further,  by  being,  unprovided  wi&  the 
necessary  passports.  Returning  to  BouUxtarmish,  and  firom  thence 
down  the  Irtish  to  Ubinsk,  the  next  route  on  quitting  that  river  was  to 
Tomsk,  passing  through  Bamaole,  at  which  place  [Uiere  are  mines  of 
considerable  value,  and  which  are  managed  upon  an  excellent  plan. 
Here  also  he  met  with  the  governor  of  the  province,  General  Speranski, 
and  learning  from  him  that  an  expedition  was  preparing  under  the  orders 
of  Baron  Wrangel  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  north-east  point  of 
Asia,  Captain  C.  hastened  onwards  in  hopes  of  taking  a  share  in  it,  and 
passing  through  Tomsk,  a  city  containing  about  nme  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, proceeded  to  Irkutsk.  At  this  place  he  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Hedenstrom,  a  gentleman  who  had  surveyed  all  the  islands  bearing  the 
name  of  New  Siberia,  as  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  76*,  and  had  been 
longer  and  further  on  the  ice  than  any  other  travell^ ;  Imt  of  whose  dis- 
coveries no  account  has  yet  been  given  to  the  public,  with  the  exception  ■ 
of  the  track  of  his  route  which  is  marked  in  the  map  accompanying  the 
present  volume. 

Afbr  remaining  a  week  at  Irkutsk,  Ci^tain  C.  resumed  his  route  to 
Verscholensk ;  whence  he  proceeded  in  an  open  canoe  down  the  river 
Lend  to  Yakutsk,  making  generally  from  one  hundred  to  one  bundled 
and  twenty  miles  during  each  day's  journey. 

The  Tongousian  Tartars,  who  inhabit  principally  the  banks  of  the 
upper  portion  of  this  river^  are  also  to  be  met  wiUi  in  various  and  distant 
parts  of  Siberia — 

They  are  all  wanderers  and  are  rarely  to  be  seen  in  any  mechanical  or  subser- 
vient employmeot.  They  are  classed  ioto  Forest  and  Desert  Tongousi.  The 
former  occupy  themselves  iu  fishing  and  the  chase,  having  but  few  rein-deer ; 
the  latter  subsist  entirely  by  the  breeding  of  those  animals,  and  wander  from 
pasture  to  pasture  with  their  flocks,  tents,  &c.  A  very  few  of  them  have  received 
baptism,  the  rest  are  idolaters.  Their  lan^age  is  said  to  be  Mantshur,  from 
whom  they  are,  no  doubt,  all  descended,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  peculiarity 
of  their  e^'es  being  elongated  and  far  apart.  7^bey  are  characteristically  hoaest 
and  friendly,  rob^ry  being  considered  by  them  as  uupardouable.«-^Th^  bear 
fatigue,  cold,  and  privations  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  They  are  sensible  of, 
xmd  thankful  for,  kind  treatment,  but  will  permit  no  one  to  abuse  them.  To 
strike  a  Tongousian  is  indeed  a  great  crime,  and  often  leads  to  fatal  consequences, 
as  in  that  case  they  no  longer  consider  their  word  as  sacred,  but  jusUfiablv  to  be 
broken.    Th^  are  exceedingly  irascible,  and  can  be  done  nothmg  with  hut  by 
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good  wotdf.-^With'&iese  fkir  tndU  of  character  they  are,  however/  fihby  to  an 
extceme,  eating  and  drinking  every  thing,  however  loatbBomc. 

Their  dress  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  Tartar  nations,  dif- 
fering chiefly  in  the  mode  of  ornamenting  it.  An  axe,  a  knife,  wooden- 
6po<m,  and  kettle,  constitute  their  only  utensils ;  the  first  is  a  sine  qua 
noHy  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  with  a  glass  of  spirits  their  greatest  luxury. 

At  Yakutsk,  at  which  place  our  traveller  arrived  on  the  6th  of  October, 
be  remained  for  tbree  weeks,  during  which  he  was  engaged  in  making 
preparations  ^for  the  continuance  of  his  route,  through  the  inclement 
season  which  had  already  commenced.  The  chief  trade  of  this  place, 
which  is  a  considerable  post  of  the  Russian  American  Company,  is  in 
skins.  The  society,  as  might  be  expected  in  so  remote  a  situation,  is 
but  indifferent ;  the  greatest  hospitality,  however,  [prevails,  except  in  a 
few  articles  of  extreme  rarity,  such  as  wine,  refined  sugar,  and  some 
others. 

On  the  kst  day  of  October,  the  fipoet  having  set  in  firm  for  the  winter. 
Captain  Cochrane  departed  from  Yakutsk,  destined  for  Nishney  Kolyma, 
distant  about  one  thousand  eight  hundred  miles,  which  were  to  be  tra- 
velled over  in  the  coldest  season  of  the  year,  and  in  what  is  esteemed 
the  coklest  part  of  the  worid.  The  temperature  was  at  this  time  nearly 
5(f  below  the  freezing  p<»nt ;  yet  he  walked  about  the  streets  with  only 
his  nankeen  snrtout,  trowsers  of  the  same  material,  shoes  and  worsted 
stockings ;  a  flannel  waistcoat,  which  had  lost  its  principal  virtue,  was 
the  only  warm  clothing ;  yet  he  says  he  was  not  at  aH  incommoded.  He 
had  no  second  frock ;  no  knee-preservers,  blanket,  or  bed ;  no  guard  for 
his  chin,  nose,  or  ears;  in  short,  he  says,  ^*  I  was  not  property  provided, 
which  I  found  out  too  late,  and  attribute  the  preservation  of  my  Hfe  solely 
to. the  strength  of  my  constitution,  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled  to 
this  hour.''  This  journey  was  performed  partly  on  foot  and  partly  on 
borsdiack ;  and  the  lodging,  after  the  first  few  nights,  was  generally 
either  in  uninhabited  hvts,  erected  near  the  route  for  the  benefit  of  tra- 
vellers, or  in  the  q)en  aih  On  the  first  night  on  which  he  was  reduced 
to  take  up  his  quarters  in  the  latter  way,  Sie  weather  was  so  intensely 
ccdd  that  he  was  almost  obliged  to  creep  into  the  fire ;  it  was  barely  pos- 
sible to  keep  one  dde  of  tiie  body  from  freezing,  while  the  other  might  be 
said  to  be  roasting.  '^  Upon  the  whole  (he  adds),  I  slept  tolerably  well, 
although  I  was  obliged  to  get  up  five  or  six  times  during  the  night  to  take 
a  walk  or  run  for  the  benefit  of  my  feet"  On  the  following  night,  how- 
ever, grown  wiser  by  experience,  he  made  a  horse*shoe  fire,  which  he 
found  had  the  e&ct  desued  of  keeping  every  part  of  him  sJike  warm, 
and  he  actually  slept  well  without  any  other  covering  than  his  clothes 
thrown  over  him.  Many  interesting  particulars  are  given  in  this  pc^on 
<^  the  work  relative  to  the  manners  of  the  Yakuts,  the  tribe  uirough 
whose  territories  he  was  now  passing;  and  we  find  that  the  inhabitants 
of  these  nocdiem  regions  are  not  at  all  inferior  in  gluttony  to  their  bre- 
thren of  the  opposite  c<Hitin^t,  although  their  food  must  be  allowed  to  be 
frequently  of  a  far  superior  kind.  A  deer,  the  size  of  a  good  calf, 
weighing  about  two  hundred  pounds,  **  may  serve  four  or  five  good 
Yakuts  for  a.  single  meal,  with  whom  it  is  ever  famine  or  feast,  glut- 
tony or  starvation."  In  defect,  however,  of  other  means  of  gratifying 
their  ai^petites,  they  have  recourse  to  the  most  disgusting  food;  a  child 
of  five  years  qU  having,  devouipedthte^  can41eS|  several  pounds  of  sour 
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frozen  butter,  aod  a  largo  ipm^  ^f  yelbw  soap  ia  muMisioBy  without 
being  satisfied.  Of  Zashivenk,  Captain  O.  speaks  in  the  following  terms : 

Of  all  the  places  I  have  ever  seen,  bearing^  the  name  of  citv  or  towq,  this  is  tins 
most  dreary  and  desolate  (  my  blood  froze  within  roe  as  I  beneid  and  approached 
the  plac4»t  Att  that  I  hare  seen  in  passings  rocky  or  snowv  siertas,  or  passes  in 
Spain,  in  traversing:  ihc  wi^tes  of  Canada,  or  in  crosf  tni^  the  monntaios  in  North 
America,  or  the  Pyrenees^  or  the  Alps,  cannot  he  coqipaved  ^ith  the  desolation 
of  the  scene  around  roe !  The  first  cousiderable  halting  place  from  Yakntsk^  the 
half*way  house,  i^  nine  hundred  or  one  thousand  miles  removed  from  a  civilized 
plaoe*  fiuch  a  spot  gives  name  to  a  eommissariat,  and  contains  seven  habitations 
of  the  most  mis^ble  kind,  inhabite^l  s^f  rally  by  two  clerj^neD,  each  separate^ 
a  Don-commissioped  officer,  and  a  second  in  command ;  a  postroastert  a  meiv 
chant,  and  an  old  widow.  I  have,  during  my  service  in  tne  navy,  and  during  a 
period  when  seamen  were  scarce,  seen  a  raerphant  ship  with  sixteen  guna  an4 
pnly  fifteen  9^n,  but  1  n^ver  before  saw  a  town  with  only  seven  Inhabitants. 

Thescf  inhabitants  were,  however,  hospitable  and  kind,  and  he  remained 
there  three  day^  living  in  a  state  of  Ini^ury  to  which  he  had  of  late  been 
a  stranger. 

The  last  few  stages  before  his  arrival  at  Nishney  Kolyma  were  per* 
formed  in  a  sledge  dr^wn  by  dogs,  which  proceeded  at  th<^  rate  of  eight 
miles  an  hour ;  but  so  intense  was  the  co]d»  the  thermometer  being  at 
70^  below  the  freezing  point,  that  he  was  compelled  to  stop  the  sledge 
every  half  hour^  or  even  oftener,  to  take  a  run.  Even  this  ehort  time  was 
sufficient  to  freeze  and  fret  his  face  desperately ;  and  it  then  requited  no 
little  self-command  to  be  ablo  to  resume  the  e^erdse  so  neoessaiy  to 
counteract  it.  Sometime,  indeed,  he  was  so  drowsy  that  the  driver 
deenped  it  necessary  to  use  all  his  exertions  to  rouse  him*  He  finafly 
arrived  ai  Nishney  Kolyma  on  th^  Slst  of  December,  1820,  with  only 
the  upper  part  of  his  nosa  betw«eA  the  eyes  at  all  iojused ;  ^*  had.  I  not 
obtained  a  pair  of  knee-rpreservers  (he  says),  I  fmrer  should  have  arrived 
safe,  unless  by  walking  U^e  whple  distanee ;  fer  when  onee  the  knees  are 
fi-ost-bitten  in  a  serious  manner,  adieu  alike  to  them  and  life."  Hcare  he 
remained  for  upwards  of  two  months,  during  the  severest  p(»tioo  of  th« 
winter,  and  completed  the  fiiat  y^ff  sine^  bis  departure  60m  his  native 
land. 

The  hope  of  taking  i^l  activo  part  in  the  expedition  abo«t  to  repahr  to 
the  north,  which  bad  formed  so  strong  an  inducement  to  him  to  hasten 
his  journey,  having  been  dissipated  by  the  statement  of  his  Mend,  Baron 
Wrangel,  that  he  dared  n<^  venture  on  employing  a  foreigner  withoi^ 
the  express  orders  of  ^e  government,  Caplain  C^  left  Nishaev  Kolyma 
on  the  6th  of  March  to  attend  the  eommeroial  fiair  which  is  held  annually 
for  the  interchange  of  coppoodities  between  the  Russians  and  the  Tehnk^ 
tchL  ^y  means  of  this  remote  tribe  he  expected  to  be  enabled  to  pursue 
his  journey  eastward  as  f (ir  ns  Behring's  Sbahs,  but  although  hitroduced 
to  them  as  an  interpreter  sent  expressly  for  that  purpose  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  the  crafty  chiefs  were  not  to  be  deeeived,  and  rafnsed  thei^ 
assistance  unless  upon  such  terms  as  he  was  unable  to  comply  with. 
Thus  disappointed,  ha  returned  to  Nishney  Kolyma,  frsm  wmch  with 
imabated  perseverance  he  soop  a^twards  ^parted  fer  Okot^ 

The  Tchuktchi  are  nominally  an  independent  tribe,  occupying  ^ 
north-eastern  part  of  Siberia,  the  whole  numlier  of  which  cannot  exceed 
four  or  five  thousand.  They  are  ingenious,  cunning,  industrious,  and 
excellent  piechanicSi  which  19  pi^vfd  by  the  i^mm^,  neatness,  and 
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^jpiaatiqr  rf  th«2r  iiaiteik»  cldtheiy  tentiy  anm,  otid  onittnefltii  Hwjr 
have  no  religion,  !mt  pay  some  regard  to  a  sort  of  sorcerers,  or  p^le 
held  by  tbem  in  veneration.  They  appear  bold,  suspicioils,  and  irascible^ 
and  although  very  ayarioiouSf  are  perfectly  hon«Bt>  and  not  inho8|»tabk« 
Their  ^Mitares,  mannere  and  castoms,  prondunee  them  of  American 
tirigin,  of  whi<5h  the  shating  of  their  heads,  puncturing  of  their  bodies^ 
wearing  large  ear^-rings,  their  independent  and  swageering  way  of  walk- 
ing, their  dress,  and  superstitious  ideas^  are  ako  evident  proo£i«  Their 
ianguage  biNtfs  no  affinity  to  the  Asiatic  dialects,  though  it  is  understood 
by  the  Koriaks ;  while  several  of  their  words  are  Similar  to  those  of  the 
Eskimauji.  It  is  nM>St  difficult  of  enondAtion^  insdmndi  tha*  the  inter- 
preters are  always  afieoted  with  sore  throats  afW  the  fatigue  of  the  three 
days'  fain  From  their  wandering  mode  of  life  they  are  in  poooessio<i  of 
.much  informatioil  toting  to  the  northern  and  eastern  seas. 

A  curious  distinetien  is  pointed  out  betwera  the  American  and  Astatic 
races  which  is  worthy  the  attention  df  the  ethnograj^en  At  the  hoose  of 
a  Yukager^  a  race  which  is  now  nearly  extinct,  but  which  formerly  existed 
ae  an  outpost  between  Russians  and  Tchuktchiy  Captain  CedMae  passed 
his  time  very  agreeaUy : 

•  -  -  he  was  ft  tery  eood  chess-piayel*,  and  was  fotid  of  tbe  game.  Hi«  matiner 
of  play  added  another  fastauce  to  mauy  1  have  witnessed,  that  there  is  hi  Tarious 

rirts  of  the  world  little  or  no  difference  any  where  tn  the  moving  of  the  pieses. 
hare  played  the  gaiite  with  Yakuti^  TodgotMi^  aod  yiikag*lri  \  but  the  Tebuklehi 
laughed  at  me  for  such  a  childish  employment  of  my  time*  While  upon  this  sub* 
Ject  1  may  remark  as  a  circumstance  relative  to  this  people,  which  has  repeatedly 
surprised  me,  that  whererer  a  people  reco^lse  and  play  the  gam^,  they  are 
infallibly  Asiatics.  Neither  the  Tchukttfhi  nor  the  KoriakS  understand  any  tlUnf 
of  it,  but  all  the  Kamtchatdaks  are  familiar  with  il« 

At  Okotsk  our  traveller  arrived  after  a  most  distressing  journey  of 
more  than  three  months  duration,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  several 
times  exposed  to  the  greatest  perils,  particularly  in  passing  the  river 
Okota,  from  which  nothing  but  the  courage  and  ingenuity  which  he 
possessed  as  a  British  sailor  could  have  succeeded  in  rescuing  him.  He 
here  learnt,  much  to  his  regret,  that  there  existed  no  probability  of  his 
procuring  a  passage  to  America,  and  he  therefore  determined  upon  giving 
up  that  part  of  his  plan,  and  proceeding  instead  to  Kamtohaihay  though 
h^  was  compelled  to  wait  thn^e  months  before  he  could  obtain  a  convey* 
ance  even  thither.  During  his  voyage  Captain  C.  had  opportunities  of 
ascertaining  the  incorrectness  of  some  of  the  points  laid  down  in  the 
maps ;  and  on  his  arrival  in  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St«  Paul's^  he 
found  there  Captain  Vassilieff,  who  had  returned  from  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  get  round  the  American  continent.  This  expedition  had  rounded  Icy 
Cape  about  thirty  miles  further  than  Captain  Cook,  and  had  ascertained 
that  a  strong  ourtent  runs  rouhd  it  to  the  N.  E.  and  E. ;  so  strong  that  it 
irras  with  great  di^colty  thirt  Captain  Vassilieff  could  get  back  his  fast« 
sailing  sloop.     Ou>:  author  here  asks — 

If  hat  wontd  Captain  Parry  hare  gfvcn  fonf  such  ^fbW  cwtent  t  Had  the  state 
•If  Captain  Vassilieff 's  ship  permitted  his  running  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
voyaae  in  general,  he  certainly  bad  the  fairest  opportunity  that  ever  mad  had| 
for  the  result  of  CapUin  Parry's  first  Yoyare  was  know  a  at  Kamtcbatlia ;  as  a 
correct  chart  of  that  voyage,  and  the  situation  of  Melville  Island,  had  been  for- 
%rard<Al,  and  had  actually  reached  a  few  days  after  Captain  VasdiliefT  arrived. 
UMi of  a»dMilH  mm  salsi  ^U  ke  eeulA  hats  rtartitd  llsliriile  Jiiiadi  Ibit 
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there  was  an  open  sea  to  the  easti  and  a  cnfrent  of  three  knots  per  hour,  I  have 
reason  to  know.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  expedition  was  not  in  a  fijt  state  to 
make  the  attempt  tLgain ;  but  what  mav  be  done  by  Captain  Kotzebue  time  alone 
will  show,  althotig^h  I  am  free  to  think  that  the  passage  by  Behring's  Straits  is 
the  best.  Siionld  Captain  Kotzebue  be  determined  to  attempt  the  passage  round 
ley  Cape,  he  wiU  no  doubt  find  a  place  for  wintering;  or  he  may  winter  in  the 
sound  caUed  after  and  rediscovered  by  him,  for  it  has  been  known  to  the  Rutsiaiis 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years.  The  winter  may  be  employed  to  great  ad- 
vantage, as  there  are  natives  in  the  vicinity  with  dogs  and  rein-deer;  and  I 
should  think,  that  with  proper  caution  and  people  qualified  for  the  task,  the  coast, 
as  far  as  M'Kenzie's  river  might  be  surveyed  in  one  winter.  Pogs  to  assist  eoold 
also  be  procured  at  Kamtchatka. 

For  two  months  Captain  Cochrane  was  detained  at  St.  Peter  and  St 
Paul's,  in  a  perpetual  round  of  balls,  routs,  dinners,  and  masquerades, 
and  here  commenced  his  acquaintance  with  a  lady  which  subsequently 
terminated  in  marriage.  His  airy  phantoms,  his  b6ld  desires,  and  hu 
eccentric  turn  being  thus  disdpated  by  one  woman,  he  prepared  to  make 
a  tour  of  the  peninsula  before  he  led  his  intended  bride  to  the  altar.  This 
journey  commenced  on  the  20th  of  November,  and  was  performed  in  a 
narte  or  sledge  drawn  by  dogs,  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  canoes 
and  snow-shoes.  The  Koriaks  who  inhabit  Kamtchatka,  appear  to  be 
of  the  same  or^^  with  the  Tchuktchi;  they  have  the  same  features, 
manners,  and  customs,  and  the  same  language,  the  same  love  of  inde- 
pendence; and  are,  in  truth,  less  scrupulous  of  giving  ofifence  ta  the 
Russians  than  their  northern  neighbours,  for  they  frequently  break  out 
into  open  hostility  with  the  inhabitants  of  Tyzil,  unless  a  supply  of  spirits 
and  tobacco  is  sent  to  them ;  for  which,  however,  they  barter  rein-deer 
and  furs.  Tyzil,  nevertheless,  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
since  it  contains  twenty-seven  houses,  and  is  also  a  fortress.  Its  present 
strength  may,  however,  be  best  appreciated  by  applying  to  it  the  descrip- 
tion which  George  gives  of  the  tortresses  in  Siberia :  *^  It  would  be 
dangerous  (he  says)  to  attempt  storming  them,  for  whoever  wanted  to 
mount  the  greatest  and  only  bulwark — a  wooden  paling — ^would  most 
probably  come  to  the  ground  with  the  whole  structure  about  him." 

A  circumstance,  which  occurred  at  a  village  named  Pouschin,  exhibits 
the  simplicity  of  manners  of  the  Kamtchatdales  in  a  very  amiable  light. 

The  Toion  and  I  (says  Captain  C.)  had  a  difference  of  opinion  which  I  shall 
ever  reeret,  as  It  arose  from  mv  ignorance  of  the  proper  character  of  the  Kam- 
tchatdues.  The  poor  man  had  heard  of  my  comwjr,  and  had  actually  provided 
a  good  dinner  for  me,  which  I  did  not  partake  of,  in  consequeoce  of  his  not 
inviting  me ;  another  poor  man  actually  did  invite  me,  and  I  entered  his  more 
humble  dwelling.  The  Toion  was  much  surprised,  and  more  vexed  at  this  slight, 
which  tended  to  lower  him  in  the  (pinion  of  his  subjects.  The  fact  proved  to  be 
that  the  Toion  is  redly  one  of  the  oldest  Kamtchatddes,  and  was  only  comply- 
ing with  the  custom  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  his  country,  which  is,  not  to  in- 
vite a  stranger  into  his  dwelling,  considering  that  such  stranger  has  the  rijrht 
not  only  to  take  it,  but  to  eject  its  owners.  I  left  him  with  great  r^pret  tnat 
1  could  not  stay  another  day  to  make  him  amends  ;  I  did,  however^  all  I  could 
with  this  view. 

On  his  return  to  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul's  his  marriage  was  solemniied 
with  great  pomp,  and  we  suspect  that  the  anticipation  of  this  happy 
event  tended  much  to  shorten  the  duration  of  his  tour  in  Kamtchaduu 
Into  his  general  observations  on  that  peninsula  we  regret  that  we  must 
decline  entering  on  the  present  occasion;  we  shall  bs^y  mention  that 
St.  Peter  and  St  Paul'i»— a  place  which  is  Jmown  and  .has. been  eulor 
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gtaed  bom  one  end  of  .the  world  to  the  other — contains  only  forty-two 
dwellings,  besides  fi^en  edifices  belonging  to  the  government,  an  old 
churchy  and  the  foundation  of  a  new  one.  All,  however,  with  the  ex- 
ceptimi  of  the  hospital,  sailors'  barracks,  and  school,  are  at  best  like  the 
rest*  of  the  city,  emblems  of  misery  and  wretchedness.  Even  on  the 
banks  of  the  Frozen  Sea,  Captain  Cochrane  declares  that  he  has  never 
seen  so  contemptible  a  place. 

A&ex  a^resiiknce  of  lOleven  months  in  Kamtchatka,  our  teaveller  re- 
turned to  Okotsk ;  and  shortly  afterwards  proceeded  onwards  to  Yakutsk, 
which  he  reached  in  about  a  month.    On  leaving  Okotsk,  he  remarks, 

My  present  situj^tion  was  too  different  from  the  last  to  escape  my  observation. 
Then  i  WM  wmndering  about  alone,  careless  of  the  past,  unconcerned  for  the 
fuemxeg  and  Hke  tlie.brate.creation  alive  only  to  tbe  present  hour.  Now,  with  a 
yooag  wife  to  protect  throurh  an  execrable  journey  en  horseback,  and  exposed  to 
tiie  severity  ^of  winter,  I  felt,  and  felt  deeplv,  that  prudence  and  foresi^t  were 
peculiarlv  necessary.  The  difBculties  which  she  encountered  in  this  and  tbe  sub- 
sequent joomies  were  such  as  would  have  shaken  the  most  robust,  and  bore  very 
haid  vpon  her  .dsltcate  frame. 

Hie  journey  from  Yakutsk,  to  Irkutsk  was  performed  by  the  same 
route  which  our  traveller  had  formerly  traced,  and  on  his  arrival  at  this 
latter  place,  leaving  his  wife  in  the  care  of  a  hospitable  firiend^  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  accompanying  two  inspectors  of  the  post  on 
an  excursion  into  the  districts  of  Nartchinsk  and  Selenginsk.  The  passage 
of  the  Baikal  Lake  was  performed  on  the  ice  in  sledges  drawn  by  hcmsee 
in  two  hours  and  a  half ;  it  has  even  been  crossed  in  two  hours  with  three 
hordes  abreast,  though  the  distance  is  forty  miles.  Verschney  Udinsk  is 
a  town  of  considerable  importance,  and  forms  the  grand  mart  between 
Irkutsk  and  Kiakhta.  Jt  has  risen  upon  the  ruin  of  Selenginsk,  at  which 
place  there  is  a  settlement  of  ^English  missionaries,  by  whom  Captain  C. 
was  most  kindly  received.  The  labours  of  these  devoted  men  have  nev^r 
hitherto  succeeded  in  converting  one  single  individual,  although  they 
havet  acquired  the  Russian,  Mantshur,  and  Mongolian  languages.  Their 
servants  were  Buriats,  a  lazy,  dirty,  but  contented  race; -and  quite  as 
unmanly,  cowardly,  and  servile,  as  the  Kamtchatdales. 

Kiakhta,  the  frontier  town  through  which  the  commerce  between  die 
Russians  and  Chinese  is  carried  on,  contains  about  four  thousand  inha- 
bitants, and  is  neat,  regular  and  well  built ;  beyond  this  it  can  never 
reach,  so  long  as  the  jealousy  and  envious  policy  of  the  Chinese  is  main- 
tallied.  No  stone  buildings  are  allowed  to  be  erected  in  it,  except  only 
a  church  for  public  worship.  The  old  town,  whidi  contains  for^-five 
dwellings,  some  of  which  are  of  a  veiy  superior  description,  is  the  resi* 
dence  of  the  merchants  alone,  no  officer  or  uitranger  being  p^mitted  to 
sleep  in  it,  according  to  an  article  in  the  treaty  between  the  empiree. 
Opposite  to  this,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  is  Mai* 
ma,tchiu,  the  residence  of  the  Chinese,  which  is  ar  small  iU-built  mud 
town,  with  four  narrow  paved  streets,  running  at  r^ht  angles,  and  oon* 
taining  during  the  fair  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  men  and  boys, 
the  female  sex  being  totally  prohibited.  The  Chinese  merchants  were 
extremely  hospitable,  and  appeared  to  feel  much  interest  at  finding  an 
Englishman  in  that  distant  part  of  their  empire,  strongly  recommending 
him>  M  be  had  come  so  far  fp  see  such  a  vile  place  as  Maimatchiu,  to  pay 
a  vmt  to  Canton,  where  he  was  told  his  countrymen  earned  on  a  vast 
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trade.  I'hd  beM  uodersUnding  appecurd  to  exist  l)etween  the  tra^era  ^ 
the  two  nations,  each  party  alternately  entertaining  the  other.  Commeree 
continues  during  the  whole  of  the  year,  and  there  is  no  ceremony  obserred 
on  either  side  on  enteribg  the  Russian  or  Chinese  villages.  The  distance 
from  KiaMita  to  Pekin  is  one  thousand  five  hundred  miles ;  and  thirty 
days  are  consumed  in  the  journey  by  the  merchants  with  their  goods, 
though  a  courier  can  go  in  ten. 

Shortly  aA!er  hiA  return  to  Irkutsk,  Caiytidn  Cochrane  retttmed  his 
jouriiey  on  his  way  back  to  Europe,  in  which  it  will  be  unnecessafy  i6 
accompany  him,  since  the  route  wnioh  he  fdlowed  oa  this  oceaatdta-iras 
the  same  with  that  previously  pursued.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
that  sledges  were  now  made  use  of,  by  which  a  considerable  saving  o£ 
fatigue  ukd  time  was  effected ;  and  that  he  at  length,  af^  having  basn 
detained  for  son&e  weeks  at  Kasan  by  the  severe  iDnett  ti  his  wifei 
arrived  safely  at  St.  Petersburgh,  from  which  he  had  been  abseiit  about 
three  years. 

The  extended  notice  which  we  have  devoted  to  the  preaeni  voluai^ti 
our  anxiety  to  impart  to  our  readers  an  idea  of  its  contents  and  nature, 
sufficiently  evinces  the  high  rank  which  it  holds  in  t>ur  estimation :  and 
^e  trust  that  the  extracts  for  which  we  hate  been  indebted  to  it,  w31 
exdte  their  curiosity,  and  induce  them  to  consult  the  wortc  itself,  whieh 
inll  amply  repay  them  for  its  perusal.  The  stt^ngih  of  mhid,  tiiongfa 
somewhat  eccentric,  which  characterizes  its  author,  the  new  and  tipping 
situation  tn  which  he  was  plaeed,  atid  the  freshness  and  novelty  of  tiie 
territories  through  which  he  wand^ed,  invest  his  prodactiem  with  a 
powerful  interest  which  can  handly  be  exceeded.  There  scarcely  indeed 
exists  a  page  of  the  narrative  of  these  singular  travels,  which  does  not 
furnish  matter  of  the  most  important  and  curious  nature. 

Since  the  publicatidn  of  his  Travels,  the  author  has  written  two 
Letters  to  the  Edi«9r  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine ;  and  as  they  eon- 
tain  ideas  which  may  be  considered  as  supplementary  to  hid  fimner 
views,  we  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  them.  They  will  make 
our  reasoning  on  the  subject  more  complete.  And  therefore  having  ifi 
the  preceding  part  of  this  article  adverted  to  the  information  coUected  by 
Captain  Cochrane  relative  to  the  recent  expeditions  towards  the  north, 
-undertaken  by  the  direction  of  the  Russian  government,  by  which  a 
considerable  light  has  been  thrown  on  several  points  connect  with  the 
-circumnavigation  of  America,  we  cannot  better  conclude  than  by  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  views  entertained  by  that  distinguished  officer  oa 
this  very  iAtefesting  subject. 

-  According  to  the  observations  of  all  navigators,  and  partietilariy  ^lOie 
of  Capt.  Vasttlieff,  C|uoted  above,  a  strong  north-east  current  sets  from 
the  western  coast  oi  America  round  Icy  Cape;  while  experience  has 
equally  pfroved  that  the  current  on  the  eastern  side  is  the  reverse  of  this, 
and  was  constantly  in  a  soutli-westerly  direction.  In  Baffin's  Bay,  in 
Davis's  Strait,  koA  in  Hudson's  Bay,  the  rate  of  this  current  has*  been 
aecertained  by  Captains  Roes  and  parry,  to  be  from  three  to  four  miles 
an  hour ;  a  force  which  must  materially  impede  the  progress  of  ships. 
If  the  current,  as  these  facts  seem  to  establish,  sets  continually  from  the 
*  Pacific  Ocean  into  the  Polar  Basin,  and  from  this  again  into  the  Adaatic, 
it  furnishes  a  very  strong  argument  m  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  passage 
Toand  the  northern  part  of  the  Condaeiit  of  America,  but  which  is  by  no 
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ntana  demoBstrativtt  of  soundnesa  of  judgment  in  those  peraona  -who 
seem  to  have  decreed  that  this  passage  shall  only  be  attemf^  from  the 
eastern  side,  or  in  other  words^  that  the  expeditions  which  they  despatch 
lihall  constantly  sail  against  the  stream.  On  this  side  also,  the  numerous 
gul&s  straits,  and  islands,  by  which  it  is  intersected  in  eveiy  direction, 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  asceitain  the  line  of  coast,  or  even  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  land  which  may  be  made  is  or  is  not  the  Continent. 
From  this  state  of  harassing  and  almost  endless  uncertainty,  the  navi- 
gator who  should  proceed  from  the  western  coast  would  be  totally 
exennpt.  It  is  well  known  that  Cape  Prince  of  Wal^  in  Behring*s 
Straits,  forms  part  of  the  Continent  of  America,  as  well  as  Cape  Lisburn, 
and  Icy  Cape,  in  spite  of  Kotsebue's  Sound,  (of  which  Captain  Kouebue 
has  given  less  information  than  Russian  maps  of  nearly  a  hundred  years 
old).  In  starting  from  this  point,  therefore,  it  would  be  known  that  the 
land  along  which  the  expedition  was  coasting,  or  sailing,  was  continental, 
£rom  which  relief  and  assistance  might  in  many  cases  be  obtained ;  and 
it  would  also  be  known  that  there  existed  a  half-way  house,  as  MelviUe 
Island  msy  be  termed,  and,  should  the  vessel  succeed  in  reaching  so  far» 
that  it  would  then  be  secxu-e  of  meeting  with  an  outlet  thence  into  Baffin's 
Bay«  .  Should  she,  however,  be  prevented,  by  any  cause,  from  availing 
herself  pf  this,  and  make  only  Melville  Island,  the  geographical  object  of 
the  vc^age  would  yet  be  accomplished ;  or,  if  unable  to  reach  the  idand 
in  consequence  of  field,  or  even  of  perpetual  ice,  she  mighty  and  probably 
woidd,  approach  so  near  to  it  as  to  send  a  oedestrian  expedition  to  it 
during  the  winter.  In  an  expedition  from  Beluing's  Straits,  the  current 
which  so  much  impedes,  on  the  present  plan,  the  progress  of  the  vessels, 
would  also  be  found  most  advantageous.  Wherever  there  exists  a  cur* 
lent,  1^  ship  can  go ;  and  even  were  she  only  made  fast  to  an  island  of  ice, 
she  would  be  carried  along  by  the  current  in  perfect  safety,  since  the  ice 
will  undoubtedly  take  tl^  ground  before  the  ship,  and  woiUd  in  this 
m^^ne^  make  considerable  way,  without  availing  herself  of  the  us^ 
;D9odes  of  navigation.  There  would  also  exist,  in  this  mode  of  conducting 
the  expedition,  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  intelligence,  as  to  its  safety ; 
since,  even  if  thejr  were  compelled  to  winter  round  Icy  Cape,  a  lettw 
mig^t  readily  be  despatched  to  the  Tchuktchi,  who  would  forward  it  to 
(the  Kolyma.  "Such  are  the  views  entertained  by  Captain  Cochrane,  on  the 
advanta^^es  and  practicability  of  a  voyage  round  the  American  Continent 
from  the  N.E. ;  and  in  these  he  is  suxuported  by  the  opinions  of  many,  if 
not  of  most,  naval  men,  who  are,  of  &11  classes,  the  best  qualified  to  £^ve 
a  correct  judgment  on  tJie  question. 

On  another  branch -of  the  inquiy, -^le-etiwim^rifrfgfin^,  as  Captain 
Cochrane  whimsically  terms  it,  of  America,  his  opinion  is  deservedly 
entitled  to  the  greatest  weight.  The  line  of  the  northern  coast  of  America 
is  naturally  divided  into  three  almost  equal  portions,  the  first  compre- 
hending the  distance  between  Repulse  Bay  and  the  Copper  Mine  River; 
the  second,  that  between  the  Copper  Mine  and  Mackenzie's  Rivers ;  and 
the  third,  extendipg  from  this  latter  point  as  far  westward  as  Icy  Cape. 
To  trace  the  outline  of  the  first  of  theise^  appears  to  have  been  assigned  to 
Captain  Lyon;  and 'this,  according  to  Captain  Cochrane's  estimate,  he 
will  be  able  to  perform  (provided  his  party  be  small,  and  not  encumbered 
with  any  but  tl^  mosj  necessary  instruments)  in  twenty-five  days,  travel- 
Img  in  sledj^  drawn  by  dogs,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  ^  day,  and 
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buryiiig  by  the  way  sufficient  proiodon  fbr  bis  return,  Wtich  may  be 
accomplished  in  the  same  space  of  time.  *  It  has,  howevw,  been  stated, 
by  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  that  the  dogs  can  travel,  with  ease, 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  a  day,  and  in  this  case.  Captain  Lydn  will  foe  enabled 
to  proceed  much  further;  and  hence  he  is  understood  to  be  instructed  to 
continue  his  route,  after  reaching  the  Copper  Mine  River,  and  to  explore 
as  much  towards  that  of  Mackenzie.  He  will;  however,  have  quite 
enough  to  do,  in  Captain  Cochrane^s  opinion,  if  he  can  reach  and  return 
from  the  Copper  Mine  River  to  his  ship  in  one  season ;  and  it  would 
therefore  be  more  advisable  to  send  a  party  down  Mackenzie's  River, 
with  directions  to  make  its  way  eastward  to  Ihe  Copper  Mine  River,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  it  ought  to  find  a  dep6t  of  such  provisions  as  Captain 
Lyon  had  been  able  to  spare  on  reaching  that  point,  f  n  this  manner  two 
thirds  of  the  coast  would  have  been  explored,  and  it  would  only  remain 
to  survey  the  third  portion,  or  that  between  Mackenzie's  River  and  Icy 
Cape.  This  appears  to  have  been  assigned  to  Captain  Frankfin,  and  it  is 
stated  to  be  expected  from  him,  to  return  across  the  country,  afler  having 
reached  Icy  Cape,  to  the  source  of  Mackenzie's  River ;  an  undertaking 
which,  according  to  Captain  Cochrane,  cannot  possibly  be  accomplished, 
since  the  distance  and  mtigue  which  must  be  encountered,  are  more  than 
can  be  endured  by  a  single  party.  Why,  he  asks,  expose  Captain 
Franklin  to  the  peril  and  labour  of  going  fo,  and  coming /rom.  Icy  Cfape? 
Why  not  let  him  start /rom  Icy  Cape  towards  Mackenzie's  River;  and 
instead  of  taking  him  from  resources,  let  him  go  to  resources  ?  In  thb 
case,  little  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  his  success ;  and  he  might  even, 
should  a  dep6t  of  provicaons  l)e  estaUished  at  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie's 
River,  continue  Ms  course  eastward,  as  far  at  the  Copper  Mine. 

It  is  unnecessaiy  to  enter  into  the  details,  as  to  the  <]oaiitity  of  food 
required,  and  the  proporticHis  and  distances  at  whiffli  it  shoukl  be  buried ; 
these,  as  the  result  of  experience,  will  doubdess  be  referred  to  by  those 
who  may  have  any  share  in  an  undertddng  d  this  description,  and  wUl 
merit  their  attention.  On  the  spirit  which  confines  ^e  investigation  to 
one  course  alone,  and  to  one  expedition.  Captain  Cochrane  animadveits 
with  much  watnnth.  *^  U  this  is  to  be  persevered  W'  he  observes,  '^  it  is 
not  improbable  that  other  natrons  may  step  forward,  and  deprive  ns  of 
that  credit  which  ought  alone  to  belong  to  the  first  maritime  country  in 
the  world ;  a  country  which  should  be  so  jealous  of  her  naval  ascendency, 
as  hardly  to  permit  others  to  attempt  that  which  she  had  not  previously 
executed," 


Some  with  affected  scorn  disdain  thee,  Life, 
Yet  Hve  to  talk  of  this  their  proud  disdain ; 
Some,  truly  wearied -with  unhappy  strife. 
Would  not  retrace  thy  fleeting  course  again ; 
Some  die  while  living ;  most  exist  in  vain, 
And  pass  away  as  if  they  had  not  been : 
For  me,  within  thy  precincts  I'd  remain 
Till  with  due  glory  I  can  quit  the  scene  ; 
From  thee^  till  then,  I  can't  my  food  affectiaxu  w^an. 
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Tboa  btst  such  store  of  i^easuretibr  the  soul, 
Pleawres  which  to  have  shared  we  ne'er  repent, 
Andy  each  day,  winding  out  thy  lessening  scroll, 
Dost  heap  our  knowledge  with  a  sweet  consent ; 
Yet  Jess  we  vake  what  thy  hand  has  lent,  • 

Than  th'  unseen  remnant  which  thou  dost  withhold, 
For  man's  vain  race  is  ever  madly  hent 
To  think  the  future  wove  of  richest  gold, 
While  what  is  past  they  hate,  as  biittfe,  base  and  old. 

In  this  I  also  differ  with  my  kind, 
Viewing  the  far-seen  texture  of  the  past 
As  a  sweet  bed,  on  which  my  soul  reclined 
While  drinkuig  in  youth's  visicms  wild  and  vast; 
No  look  of  vain  regret  I  backward  cast. 
Nor  wish  ove  nook  of  all  the  scene  erased ; 
But  place  the  passing  moment  with  the  last. 
And  see  them  trooping  off  quite  unamazed. 
As  she{^ieid  views  his  flocks  when  they  have  fuUy  grazed. 

Thrice  happy  they,  who  every  day  can  say. 
Would  that  the  fM^sent  time  might  last  for  ever ! 
And  thovf  h  they  know  that  fike  a  shade  away 
They  pass,  relax  not  in  the  proud  endeavour 
To  raise  the  trophy  that  no  time  shall  sever 
From  its  wide  base  upon  th'  eternal  world : 
What  GeniiM  and  what  Virtue  i»ops  can  never 
Stoop  to  the  dust,  though  Death  his  miwiles  huri'd, 
Eadi  Atom  diapeoplittg  where  Fame's  banners  stream  unfurl'd. 

New  nations  fttfter  rise  than  Death  can  wfuite ; 
As  on  heaven's  champaign,  when  die  wairing  wind 
Diives  fierce  die  clouds,  more  speedy  than  lus  haste 
The  thickeniaf  <bridng  volumes  stream  behind. 
The  iniaite  ocean  with  the  sun  eombiaed 
Ufttng  ihe  endUess  masses  finom  the  deep. 
Laugh  Eolas  toseom,  and  make  him  find 
How  vaitt  Ids  rage  I  till,  tired,  his  monsters  creep 
Within  their  hoUow  caves  to  roar  themselves  to  sleqp. 

This  thought  adds  sharpness  to  the  tlnrst  of  fame. 
And  smooths  the  toil  of  many  a  midnight  hour ; 
For  who  would  not  an  ark-like  fshrie  nttme. 
Endued  by  Genius  with  the  wondro«s  power. 
To  bear,  in  spke  of  storms  and  wasting  shower. 
His  freighted  name  earth's  living  deluge  o'er ; 
Since  Time  in  vain  shall  hunger  to  devour 
The  growing  myriads,  and  widi  sceptre  hoar, 
Shtdl  8caa  th*  eternal  race  increanng  more  and  more. 

BlON. 
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REfiSAmCHSS   IKTO  THB  HIBAQCnLYPRICAL  8TSTBM 
OF  BGYPT.* 

Tm  obscurity  in  which  tlie  Ustoiy  and  the  raKgioa  of  aaekst  Egypt 
hare  been  to  long  enreloped,  appears  at  length  to  be  rapidly  diepening. 
The  iedulous  attention  which  has  been  of  late  years  deiruted  to  the  in- 
restigation  of  this  difficult  subject  by  our  learned  oottntiySMui  Dr.  Young, 
and  the  French  savant  M.  ChampdUon  the  younger,  is  steady  proceed- 
ing in  unfolding  to  our  view  the|Mges  in  whidi  this  intmsting  informatimi 
has  so  long  be^  hidden  under  ^e  mysterious  kngusfe  of  hlefoglyphics. 
The  latter  gentleman. in  particular  has  been  emineiiCfey  suocessftil  in  his 
arduous  pursuit^  with  the  result  of  whioh  he  is  about  to  lfti¥o«r  the  public, 
und^  the  title  of  Researches  into  the  Hieroglypfaioal  System  of  Eg^. 
We  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  this  oppwtunlty  to  ky  beftm  ouf  leaders  an 
abstract  of  this  highly  import^Jit  and  eurious  wbfk  fiirai'thepen  of  iu 
learned  author. 

The  grfiphic system  of  Egypt  waseemposed  of  thMeldndsof  writing: 

A.  The  Hieroglyphic  or  Sacred. 

B.  The  Hieratic  or  Sacerdotal  -     .   - 

C.  The  Demotic  or  Popular. 

A  1.  The  hieroglyphk  er  saofed  writiaf  neniirfsd  im  the  skAultaneoos 
employment  of  thiee  very  distinet  lands  of  signs:   • 

a.  Of  igurativecharaeSsm)  (Mr  ehaimcteisvspfeesBtfng  the  deject  itsdf 
which  they  were  meant  to  express. 

h.  Of  symbolical,  tropical  or  emgmatiaoharaotans;  aaqnnssing  an  idea 
by  the  image  of  a  physical  ok^eot  bearing  an  aiildofy,  Ime  or  false, 
direct  or  iadiiect,  <4ose  or  distant,  withihe  yia»  te  ha  sUpresNd  ■ 

c.  Of  phonetic  characters,  expressing  the  sounds  themselves  by  means 
of  the  images  dfphyskalokiects.  •      •  •       • 

A  2.  The  jfignratife  and^nnbdkai  eharactws  lum  made  ui^  of  in  all 
thetextsinasmaUerpiepor(io»lhsAthepboiietk  Qhsrftoteil> 

A  3.  The  phonetic  charaoltrs  are  tfu*  atphabettoal  sigiii^  fxpresdng 
the  sounds  of  the  words  ef  the  spshen  language  of  Egypt*  . 

A  4.  Every  phonetic  hiereglypfata  is  ^  ^'^'^  of  ^  <p)|yilieal  object, 
the  name  of  which,  in  the  spoken  kaguage  of  Sg9|A»  cetosaeoced  with 
the  sound  or  artiottlatien,  which  the  siipa  ilseif  was  itieaAt  to  e^qpress. 

A  6.  The  phonetic  ohamotors  eamhine  together  in  the  Ip^mntion  of 
words  like  the  letters  of  any  other  alphabet,  but  are  frequently  superposed, 
and  in  a  manner  varied  sJQiX)fdinf  to  the  di^pWlioniM  the  to^  ^uer  in 
perpendicular  cphuus,  or  in  horisentel  lines.    . 

A  6.  The  middle  vowe^  of  wordtf  written  in  phonetic  hierc^lyphics 
are  very  frequently  suppretsed,  as  in  the  Hebiew,  Phem<nnn»  e«d  modem 
Arabic  writing. 

A  7.  Each  sound  and  each  articuUtion  mighty  in  consequence  of  the 
principle  laid  down  (A  4)  be  repnssented  by  several  difierept  phonetic 
signs,  but  being  of  Jiike  sound  (A^fffe/iianes;) 

A  8.  The  employment  of  one  phonetic  charm&ter,  raiher  than -another 


•  Translated  from  the  French. 
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of  Ulto  MNiad^  wu  freqmidy  MQkM  by  ooa^^ 
material  fime  of  the  g%ii  mad*  um  of,  and  firoiii  dMnatera  of  tUldoa 
^xpn•wd  by  tlM  word  to  be  written. 
A  9.  llierarioiMphoDfltkhioroglyidiiiM  meant  teiepre^ 


(votx),  thatistosay,  the  Towel*«iff^  have  no  mora  a  fixad  to«nd  than 
theaieph,tbejod»andtheTa%inHebfew;  tliealif»  Urn  waw,  aad  the 
ya»  in  AfaUe. 

A  10.  The  b&mglypUo  texte  refy  fteqamtfy  pneeat  dbfaceftataeae  of 
the  phonetic  groupee. 

A  11.  The  phonetfo  dur»eteff%  mnemaiy  and  beepaiabto  elemente 
ofttkeh^eregfypUowritiaff  ef  Egypt»  exbt  in  the  Egyptian  teste  of  the 
meet  ancient  at  well  aeof  the  meet  modern  date. 

A  12»  I  have  detemnned  the  voiite  of  tsun  than  a  hilodmi  phoaMio 
hieroglyphie  eharaoten,  amo^  whkh  are  theee  wkuh  ate  teeetfteitteilly 
to  be  met  with  in  the  texts  of  all  agee» 

A  13.  All  the  jbieroglypWo  iMcriptionit  traoid  en  the  mennmente  of 
the  Egyptian  style,  are  referable  to  A  tingle  mtem  of  writiag^  aompoeedi 
IM  faae  been  eaid,  of  three  ecdere  of  ii|pM  need  eimaltanecMis^. 

A  14.  It  is  proved,  by  a  series  of  public  monumente,  that  the  saoted 
writing,  at  teoe  fignratite,  (^rirtboUeal  aad  pitenelie,  was  in  nie.  without 
interruptioil,  lA  Egjqpt,  from  the  19th  eeatury  befiore  Christ  to  the  oouTer^ 
sion  of  the  Egyptians  to  Christianity  under  the  Roman  dominion ;  at 
which  period  aU  the  EgjHitiaA  wiitinga  were  leplaeed  by  dm  Celtic  iinrf 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  Greek  alphabet,  enlarged  t^  a  certain  number  of 
signs  of  atticttlations,  derived  fimft  the  andeat  demotic  writeie  of  Bgypt. 

A  15.  Certain  ideas  are  at  times  represented  in  the  same  hieioglyphie 
text,  sometimeB  by  a  figurative  character,  sometiaies  by  a  symbolical 
character,  sometiiiies  even  by  a  groiqfte  of  phonetic  signs,  eaptessing  th$ 
word  significant  of  the  same  idea  in  the  spoken  language. 

A  16.  Other  ideas  are  denoCfed  either  by  a  groupefiKmed  of  A  figurative 
sign,  and  a  symbdical  sign,  by  the  uniott  ^  a  figuraAifo  or  symholical 
sign  with  phonetic  characjbera* 

.  A  17*  Certain  Egyptian  bas^retiefr,  or  pointings  composed  of  iteages 
of  physical  objects,  and  particulariy  of  monstrdos  figures,  grouped  and 
placed  inrelatioa  to  each  ether,  do  notbriong  to  thjs  hiseo^yphicwritlag; 
they  ars  purely  allegorical  or  symbolical  soenes,  diltinguMhed  by  the 
ancients  under  the  denomination  of  anaglyphes,  a  name  which  oa|^  te 
heretained» 

A  18.  A  certain  number  ot  images  were  common  to  the  hiei«|^y)4iie 
writing,  properly  socalled,  and  te  tlM  system  of  painting,  or,  if  the  readet 
pleases,  of  writing,  which  produced  the  anaglyphes. 

A  19.  The  anaglyphes  appear  to  be  pages  of  that  secret  writing  which 
the  ancient  Greek  aond  Roman  authors  tell  us  was  kmwa  only  te  the 
prieste,  and  to  those  whom  th€|y  kiitiated  in  their  mysteries^  As  for  the 
hierogljfphic  writing,  it  was  never  secret,  and  all  those  Egyptians  wlio 
received  any  edueatioa  were  acquainted  with  it. 

A  20.  Two  new  systems  of  writing  were,  in  the  process  of  time,  derived 
from  the  hieroglyphic,  aad  were  invented  for  the  porpdse  of  rendering  the 
art  of  writing  more  rapid  and  useful. 

B  21.  The  hieratic  or  saceidotal  writing  is  simply  a  short-bend 
{iaohygrapkie)  of  the  sacred  writing,  and  is  immedii^y  derived  front 
it]  i{i  this  seeead^stemtlm  farm  of  the  signs  is  ooesiderafalye^ 
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B^2.  It  k  il«>,  rigorondy  speakiag,  compoeed  of  «giirftdf«  tigni, 
sjmboficai  sigpns,  and  phonetic  signs ;  but  the  two  Ibnner  orders  of  cha- 
racters are  frequeatly  replaced  either  by  groupet  of  phoaetic  characten, 
or  by  arbitrary  characters^  no  longer  retaining  the  form  of  their  corre- 
spcmdiiig  signs  in  the  hinoglyphic  system. 

B  23.  AIT  the  hi^catio  MSS.  extant,  and  we  possess  them  of  the  Pha- 
raonic,  of  the  Greek,  and  of  the  Roman  epochs,  belong  to'a  sin^  system, 
wfaaterer  difbrence  may  be  obsenrable  at  first  sight  in  iSbe  traces  of  the 
different  characters. 

B  24.  The  nse  of  tha  hierade  writing  u)pears  to  have  been  confined 
to  the  tfaascription  of  the  texts  which  reter  to  sacred  matten,  and  to 
some  inscriptioiis  of  a  religions  cbasader. 

C  25.  The  demotic,  epistolographic,  or  enchorial  wntiBg,  is  a  sjrstem 
distinct  fiMi  the  hieroglyphic  and  inm  the  hieratic,  from  which  it  is  im- 
mediately derived. 

C  26.  The  sigas  employed  in  the  demotic  writbg  jut  only  simple 
diaracters  borrowed  from  the  hieratic. 

C  27.  The  demotic  writing  exehides  almost  entirely  the  figurative 
ofaaractsM. 

C  28.  It  admits,  noTertheless,  a  certain  number  of  symboMcal  diarac- 
teis,  but  only  to  express  ideas  essentially  connected  with  the  religious 
system; 

C  29.  The  greater  part  of  erery  demotic  text  consists  o^  phonetic 
characters,  or  2gns  of  sound. 

C  30.  The  clmraeters  used  in  the  demotic  writing  are  much  less  nu- 
merous than  those  of  the  other  systems. 

C  31.  In  the  demotic  writing,  the  middle  Towels  of  words,  bodi 
Egyptian  and  foreign,  are  yery  frequently  suppressed,  as  in  the  lieratic 
and  hieroglyphic  writtngs. 

C  32.  Lil^  the  writings  from  whieh  it  is  derived,  the  demotic  can 
express  ^ach  consonant  or  each  vowel,  by  means  of  several  signs  of  very 
different  shapes,  but  entirely  similar  in  sound.  Nevertheless,  the  num- 
ber of  demotic  hw/umhonet  is  frtr  from  being  as  considerable  as  in  the 
sacred  and  sacerdotal  writings. 

C  33.  The  demotic,  the  hieratic,  and  the  hieroglyphic  writinga  were 
all  simuhaneouriy  in  use,  and  during  a  long  series  of  ages,  throughout  the 
whole  of  Egypt 

The  numerous  applications  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  make- of  these 
fuadcuaenti^  prindples  to  texts  belonging  to  each  of  the  three  spedes  of 
Egyptian  wricfaig,  have  already  furnished  to  the  study  of  history  new 
facts,  data  not  without  importance,  and  means,  the  extent  of  which  may 
easily  be  appreciated. 

The  great  question  of  die  more  or  l^s  distant  antiquity  of  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt,  whether  temples,  palaces,  tombs,  obelisks  or  colossi,  has 
been  hrrevocably  decided  by  the  discovery  of  the  alphabet  of  die  ptumetic 
hieroglyphics,  and  by  the  reading  of  seventy-eight  scrolls,  fomung  part 
of  the  hieroglyphic  legends  of  the  Lagides  or  of  Roman  emperors ;  and 
it  is  to  the  time  of  the  latter  that  ^e  zodiacs  of  Esn£  and  of  Denderalk 
are  to  be  referred. 

The  readiag  of  the  proper  names,  and  tlie  translation -of  the  royal 
legends  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs,  given  in  the  present  woric,  show  the  re- 
lative chrwiology  not  only  of  the  temples  and  pailuses  themselves, .  bnt 
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eten  of  the  several  parts  of  these  buildings,  the  works  of  the  kings  of  the 
country,  and'  indispfutaHe  proofs  of  the  ciTilisation  of  ancient  Egypt. 
The  monuments  raised  by  the  f»ety  and  the  power  of  the  pharaohs  or 
kings  of  the  Egyptian  race,  are  the  following,  for  the  most  part  known 
by  the  modem  names  of  the  towns  or  Tillages  near  which  they  are 
situated.  The  ruins  of  SaA  ^the  ancient  Tanis,)  tiie  obelisk  otHeliopolis, 
the  palace  oiAbydoSj  ox  m  El-Arabah^  a  tittle  temple  at  Denderah, 
Kamac,  Louqsory  Medanumdy  Kcumoy  the  Memnoniumy  the  palace 
designated  by  the  name  of  Tomb  of  OsymandiuSy  the  superb  excavations 
of  Biban^eUMoUndty  the  greater  number  of  the  Hypogea^  which  pene- 
trate in  every  direction  the  Lybian  mountain  at  the  height  of  Thebes, 
the  temples  of  Elphantmaf  and  a  very  small  portion  <rf  the  edifices  of 
PhdiE,  in  Egypt.  In  Nubia,  the  monuments  of  the  first  style,  and  of  the 
same  period  as  these  whioh  we  have  just  enumerated,  are  the  temples  of 
Qhircki,  of  WadiresUboud^  one  of  ^e  edifices  of  Calahsehiy  the  two 
magnificent  excavations-  and  the  coloissi  of  Ibiamhoul^  the  temples  of 
Amada,  of  Derryy  of  Moharrakay  and  lastly  that  of  Soleb,  towards 
the  frontiers  of  iBthiopia. 

The  only  weH-known  monuments  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  period  are, 
in  Egypt,  the  temple  of  Bahbeit,  the  Kasr-Kerouny  the  portico  of 
Kau-el'Kebir,  the  great  temple  and  the  typhonium  of  Denderahy  the 
portico  of  Esnij  the  temple  to  the  north  of  Esti^y  the  temple  and  typho- 
nium oiEdfoUj  the  temples  of  OmboSy  and  the  largest  edifices  of  Pktla ; 
in  Nubia,  the  temples  of  CalabsdUy  DendouTy  and  DakkS.  I  am 
unable  to  detennine  the  epochs  of  some  other  known  edifices  of  Egypt 
and  Nubia,  not  having  been  able  to  obtain  drawings  of  the  royal  legends 
which  they  bear,  such  as  the  temples  of  HermontiSy  of  El-Kaby  of  Taoud, 
of  SyetMy  of  Aschmoundiny  of  Fdyoum,  and  of  the  Oiises, 

The  national  history  of  Egypt  has  already  acquired  the  certainty  of 
numerous  facts ;  I  hdve  recognized  the  names  of  its  greatest  princes,  in- 
scribed on  monuments  raised  during  their  reigns.  The  exploits  of  the 
most  famous  of  thec^  kings,  Misphrathauitnosis^  ThoutmosiSy  Am^no* 
pkis  II.,  Ramses  Meiamouny  Ramsks  the  Or  eat  y  SesonchiSy  &c.  whose 
existence  has  been  ^ntested  by  modon  criticism,  too  much  prejudiced 
against  the'  iestimongr  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  re-enter  into  the 
domain  of  hbtory,  enlarge  it,  and  extend  the  limits  within  which  it  h^a 
hitherto  been  too  closely  confined.  The  details  even .  of  the  principal 
events  of  their  political  'lives  are  not  irrevocably  lost  to  us,  n^  exact 
copies  of  the  htttoncal  bas-reliefii,  and  of  the  innumerable  inscriptions 
which  accompany  ttiem  on  the  vestibules,  and  on  the  long  walls  which 
surround  the  palaces  of  Thebes,  may  enable  us  to  supply  the  silence  of 
the  classical  authors  on  this  subject.  It  will  be  entirely  worthy  of  a 
government,  fnendfy  to  letters,  to  stimulate  and  to  eticourage  travellers 
properly  prepared  fpr  the  task,  to  snatch  at  last  from  oUivion  these  first 
and  venerable  pages  of  the  annals  of  the  civilized  worid. 
.  Apptied  to  monuments  of  every  kind,  my  the<nry  of  the  hieroglyphic 
system  points  out  their  real  destination,  the  names  of  the  princes,  or  of 
the  private  individuals  who  commanded  their  execution,  whether  to 
honour  the  gods  or  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  or  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  r^ations  whom  they  had  survived ;  by -my  alphabet,  likewise,  I  have 
distinguished,  on  these  monuments,  the  Egyptian  divinities  mentioned  by 
the  Cireek  authors,  and  that  much  more  numerous  class  whom  they  have 
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paiied'over  uft  ^n%)e;  I  faaTt  found  ia  the  luttoglyphie  texts,  dutir 
hiaraiichy  traced  inthe  order  of  dieir  ftHatbn ;  the  geneaUigiesy  mere-' 
OTer»  of  the  royal  vaoee,  and  more  firequeutty^  tlioee  c^  private  fiemilieet 
in  a  word  I  have  been  enabled  to  collect  together  a  niihUude  of  cuiioiu 
details  on  various  sul^eets,  and  of  which  we  find  no  feraoes  in  the  writings 
of  the  Greeks  s(nd  Romans  who.ho.Ye  treated  of  the  Bgyptiaas.  . 

But  it  is  not  on  the  hieboryof  Egypt  elone,  pn^^erly  so  called,  Aat  ^ 
study  of  these  hieroglyphica  is  calculate  to  thiow  an  invaluable  light; 
it  ahready  shews  us  Nubia  paxtioipad&g  even  in  th»  most  distant  ages,' 
in  all  the  advantages  -of  Egyptian  ctvilisatiett}  Ab  iihpohaaoe,  the 
number,  afid  lattte  particuladiy  the  aDtif]^idty  of  the  monuments  of  that 
country,  edifices  contemporary  witii  thfe  most  ancient  on.  the  Plain  al 
Tl^e))e^  offpr  to  the  Ustoftaa  oapitel  fada^  which  shake  ihe  basis  of  die 
tb€K2ry  hitherlo  adopted  with  respeot  to  the  or%in  of  the  Egyptians,  Hv 
caiinot  fail  to  ask  hioiBelf  whether  the  civilisation  ef  Thebes  ascended  the 
Nile,  the  Eg^ptiiuis  deriving  thmr  origia  from  a  oobay  of  Asatios;  or 
whether,  on  the  othAr  hand,  this  cfviltfaiion,  approaohing  from  the 
south,  and  descending  with  the  sacred  river,  did  not  first  establish  itself 
in  Nttbifk>  aAerwlu4s  in  the  most.«mthem  part  of  Thebais,  and  whether 
advanoiagmiccessiv^y  towards  tha  north,  and  sec<mded  by  the  efforts  of 
the  riveij  it  dM  not,  finally  expel  the  waters  of  the  Mediterraaeaa,  said 
sul^lect  to  the  husbandman,  the  vast  plab  of  Lower  Egypt,  conttguoos 
to  Asia.  According  to  this  new  hypothesis,  the  Egyptians  would  he  a 
race  of  Afrieaas,  ptoper  to  that  ancient  quarter  of  the  globe^  which 
every  where  exhibits  marked  vestiges  of  exhaustion  aad  dempitude« 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  tbi  people,  who  were  die  primary  stock 
of  the  Egyptian  race,  in  however  in&nor  a  degrea  of  oivilimdoB  we  may 
suppose  themy.-cottld  have  fixed  and  multiplied  in  the  fiist  instance,  in 
the  Valley  of  Egypt,  between  the  first  Cataract  and  the  Medtotranean, 
annually  exposed  as  they  would  have  been  to  a  long  aad- complete  imnK 
dation.  it  is  rather  on  anlore  elevated  point,  in  a  ooontry  never  entirely 
covered  by  the  inundation^  that  we  should  expect  to  find  the  first  esta^ 
blishmenta,  and  in  this  pmnt  of  view.  Nubia,  and  still  better,  Ethiopia, 
at  all  times  offered  advantagebos  localities. 

7?he  monuments  of  Nulua  are,  in  fact,-  covered  with  hieroglyphios 
perfectly  similar,  both  in  form  4nd  disftesitioii,  to  thoee.which  arareprs^ 
seated  on  the  edifices  of  Thehea;  on  them  are  found  the  same  eleiaents, 
the  same  formulse,  .the  same  words,  die  same  language  r  and  the  names 
of  the  kings  who  raised  the  most  ancient  of  them  are  the  very  same  aa 
those  of  the  princes  who  constructed  the  moet  ancient  parts  of  die  palaoff 
of  Karaac  a|  Thebes«  The  luins  of  die  beaittifiil  edifice  of  S(M>,  situated 
on  the  Nile^  near  a  hundred  leagues  further  to  the  sooth  than  Phihe, 
the  extreme  frontier  of  Egypt,  are,  as  far  as  we  knew,  the  meet  distaat 
buildiiig  wbii^h  bears  the  royal  lapsed  of  an  Egypdan  king.  Thus,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  of  the  pharaohs,  that  is  to 
say,  nearly  3400  yearn  ago.  Nubia  was  inhabited  by  a  people,  speaking 
the  same  language,  using  die  same  writings  professing  die  same  creed, 
and  8ubj0ct  tp  the  same  kings  as  the  Egyptians. 

But  from  Soleb  dll  near  the  15th  degree  of  N;  latitude,  farther  and 
further  to  the  soudi,  ascending^  the  Nile,  in  ancient  £diiopia,  and  over  a 
space  of  more  than  100  leagues,  a  muldtude  of  other  grand  moiiqmeata 
are  dispersed^  which  offw  very  nearly  the  same  general  system  of  arohi* 
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tecture  as  the  ten^pks'of  Eg]^  andKubuu  They  ««i  eqntDy  dec<Mrated 
with  hieroglypbio  iatciiptioiiB,  and  r^fvnent  diymitiiB  hearing  in  sacred 
writing  the  same  ni^nes  and  Ihe  same  iegonds  as  ihote  saalptlured  on  the 
temples  of  Egypt  and  Nuhia. 

The  same  analogy  exists  in  the  titles  and  in  the  forms  of  the  royal 
legends ;  hut  the  proper  Haines  of  the  Icings  itiKsrihed  to  the  edifices  of 
.^hiopia  in  phonetic  hieroglyphic  cbaracften,  Wlnoh  ha^  come  to  my 
knowledge,  haye  ahsolutely  nothing  in  eommoa  wUh  the  proper  names  of 
the  kings  of  Egypt  n^entioned  in  the  long  ehronoloffical  senes  of  Manetho. 
Neither  is  any  one  of  them  to  he  foond  either  on  uie  monuments  of  Egypt 
or  cm  those  of  Nuhia. 

It  results  from  this  state  of  things^  established  by  an  examination  of  the 
numerous  designs  of  the  memunents  of  .Sthiopiat  brought  home  by  our 
courageous  traveller,  M.  CfUUaudi  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  civi- 
lized part  of  ^thiofHa,  the  peninsula  of  Meroe,  and  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
between  Merpe  and  Dongola,  were  inhabited  by  a  people  whose  language, 
writing,  religion,  and  arts,  were  similar  to  those  of  E^nrpt,  without  being 
dependent  on  the  Egyptian  kings  either  of  Ih^es  or  ftjeinphis. 

This  important  tact  will,  donbtleis,  become  one  of  the  principal 
elements  of  all  researches  into  the  origin  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  it  is  no 
less  substantiated,  be<;au8e  there  are  found,  at  Barkal  And  at  Meroe, 
buihliiigs  of  Bomewhat  modem  periods.  In  Ethiopia,  as  in  Egypt  and 
Nubia,  nu>numents  of  greal  antiquity  are  mingled  with  others  which  be- 
long to  periods  approadiin^  nearer  to  ourselves ;  it  is  only  necessary  to 
distiBgttish  those  wluch  existed  in  this  remote  country,  before  the  infiu- 
ence  of  the.  Greeke  and  Romans  had  corrupted  the  aits,  «t  the  same 
time  with  the  institutions  of  its  inhabitants* 

In  eoDclusbn,  (savs  the  author,)  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  a  hq)e,  in 
which,  doubtless,  all  the  friends  of  science  will  unite,  that,,  in  the  midst 
of  the  general  tendency  of  men  of  letters  towards  solid  studies,  a  prince, 
sensible  to  the  glory  of  literature)  will  collect,  lathe  capital  of  his  domi- 
nions, the  most  itnportant  spoils  of  ancient  Egypt ;  those  in  which  she 
wrote  with  unexiampled  peiseverance,  her  religious,  civO,  afid  military 
history ;  that  an  Enlightened  potector  of  archaeological  studTes  will  ac- 
cumulate in  one  grand  eoUecstion  the  means  of  working  successfully  this 
new  noine  of  history,  still  almost  virgin,  in  order. thus  to  add  ta  the  history 
^el  n^mkkid  those  piiges  of  which  time  seemed  for  ever  to  have  robbed  us. 
IhgrAis  new  gkury,  for  every  eminendy  usefol  institution  is  also  eminently 
gla^sns,  be  reserved  for  our  fine  country !  Happy  shhil  I  esteem  myself 
tfagr  unceasing  efforts  should  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  so 
BoUeadesign! 


ELEGIAC    LINES, 

T6  the  Memory  6/ Lord  Byron. 

Tis  passed-M>f  all  proud  Byr6n  tDa?,  hid  grave. 
His  bust,  his  name,  his  lyre  alohe  remain ; 

His  lip  has  quaffed  the  dim  forgetful  wave, 

And  earth  and  heaven  have  claimed  their  gifts  again. 
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No  more  the  child  of  feeling,  fame,  and  song 
Will  weep,  oW  ruined  hopes,  melodiovs  tears^ 

Orpour,  the  dteip  wares  of  the  soul  along^ 
The  desolate  music  of  lamented  years. 

Passed  is  the  dream  of  all  beneath  the  sky^ 
And  lapped  his  heart  in  strange  obHvion  now ; 

Quenched  is  the  soul  which  lit  the  glorious  eye, 
And  low  in  dust  the  pale  imperial  brow. 

Oh,  blame  the  mighty  dead  in  vain  no  more ! 

Grief,  early  grief,  like  Zaara's  wind  of  fire. 
Had  scathed  the  verdure  of  Ills  heart,  before 

It  breathed  immortcJ  madness  on  his  lyre. 

Ye,  who  would  brand  him  with  ungentle  scorn — 
Dream  ye  how  deep  the  grief  of  genius  scars  ? 

Know  ye  how  fhnl  the  flower,  how  sharp  the  thorn. 
Of  roses  blooming  round  the  fount  of  tears  ? 

Tfnotf  oh  let  no  rude  relentless  tongue 

Break  the  still  gloom,  the  mournftil  calm,  which  reigns 
Around  the  spot,  where  one  in  years  so  young. 

So  old  in  sorrow,  rests  in  unfelt  chains. 

Ho  sleeps  the  sleep  which  must  at  length  be  ours ; 

Ye,  who  would  then  be  spared,  oh  learn  to  spare ! 
Qmdge  not  the  grave  its  cold,  funereal  flowers, 

And  mercy's  voice  for  you  will  whisper  there. 

Alas !  when  fading  with  the  farewell  breath, 
False  glory  dies,  let  vain  reproach  be  o'er ; 

Let  truth  and  pity  guard  the  rights  of  death. 
And  plead  for  those  who  can  offend  no  more. 

In  vain !  not  e*en  the  golden  tears  of  song, 
The  solemn  harpings  of  prophetic  fame, 

Are  felt,  those  bleak  mysterious  shades  among. 

Where  sleeps  the  dust  which  bore  a  deathless  name. 

Yet  not  the  less  for  this,  or  aught,  be  pa^4 
The  sad  sweet  reqiiiem  o'er  the  early  .tomb 

Of  him,  whose  frailty  should  to  rest  be  laid, 
Veiled  by  his  fame  in  amaranthine  gloom. 

But,  where  as  erst  Apollo  loves  to  shine, 
On  Greece's  gloiy-haunted  land  and  wave, 

Crown  him  with  bards  and  heroes  past,  and  shrine 
His  memory  there  with  freedom's  brightest  brave. 

Crediton. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE   INFLUENCE   OF  THE   PRESS,    AND  THE   CHA- 
RACTER OF  THE   CIVIL   SERVANTS   IN   INDIA* 

In.  resuming  the  consideration  of  a  recent  work  which  we  formerly  no- 
ticed under  the  title  of  '^  Sketches  in  India/'*  we  are  influenced  as  much 
by  a  desire  to  remove  erroneous  impressions,  as  to  convey  coirect  ones. 
The  book  in  question  abounds  with  a  singular  mixture  of  the  true  and 
the  fedse,  the  reasonable  and  the  absurd ;  and  as  the  value  of  some  por- 
tions may  give  undue  currency  to  the  worthlessness  of  others,  we  feel  it 
a  duty  to  separate  the  grain  from  the  cha£F,  and  place  each  before  the 
reader  in  its  true  character.  The  variety  of  topics  which  the  Letters 
of  the  author  embrace,  offers  another  motive  for  our  following  him  to 
the  end  of  his  labours :  and  although  it  may  appear  to  many  that 
undue  importance  will  thus  be  attached  to  a  publication  of  little  value 
on  the  whole,  yet  it  should  be  remembered,  that  as  books  on  India  are 
**  like  angels*  visits,  few  and  far  between,^'  it  is  of  the  greater  importance 
that  such  as  do  appear  should  be  carefully  examined,  their  errors  cor- 
rected, and  their  useful  parts  multiplied  for  disseminat^n,  till  mort 
accurate  notions  prevail  generally,  on  subjects  which  few  in  England 
either  understand  or  are  prepared  to  take  any  pains  to  inform  them- 
selves on.  With  this  view  of  our  duty,  as  professing  and  sincerely  feeling 
a  deep  interest  in  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  India,  we  resume 
the  chain  of  our  examination  from  the  point  at  which  our  former  stric* 
tures  terminated. 

At  the  period  of  these  Sketches  being  first  drawn,  the  great  question 
of  the  Freedom  of  the  Indian  Press  agitated  all  circles  in  India ;  and  men 
who  would  scarcely  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  think  on  any  other 
subject,  had  made  themselves  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  facts 
and  arguments  on  this.  Yet  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  is  so  sin- 
gularly deficient  in  information  on  this  question,  as  not  to  know  even  the 
facta  of  the  case :  and  as  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  arguments,  we 
shall  exhibit  a  specimen  of  his  reasoning,  to  show  that  he  is  in  this 
respect  still  more  deficient. 

At  page  40,  he  says,  that  previous  to  the  removal  of  the  censorship 
by  Lord  Hastings,  any  freedom  of  writing  on  the  part  of  Indian  editors, 
**  would  have  been  productive  of  their  own  ruin."  This,  however,  was  not 
the  case ;  for  it  was  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  censor^ip  over 
the  present  system,  that,  when  an  editor  wrote  too  freely,  the  censor 
contented  himself  with  suppressing  the  parts  he  disliked,  and  the  editor 
remained  safe;  whereas,  at  present,  the  power  of  the  Government  is 
not  exercised  to  prevent  any  obnoxious  matter  from  appearing  at  all;  but 
they  suffer  what  they  consider  dangerous  and  mischievous  actually  to  ap- 
pear, and  produce  all  the  harm  of  which  it  is  cajpdble,  and  then  punish 
with  ruin  the  individual,  who,  had  they  suffered  the  c^i^or^p  to 
remain,  would  neither  have  been  the  instrument  of  what  they  consid^ 
evil  to  society,  or  of  positive  destruction  to  himself.  It  w^  not,  there- 
fore, under  die  censorship  that  editors  were  ruined  for  the  freedom  of 

*  The  first  article  on  this  work  will  )>e  foupd  hi  p.  63  of  our  secQn4  volume. 
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their  opinionfi;  they  were  merely  subject  to  the  moitificadion  of  haTii^ 
written  in  vain.  It  wad  reserved  for  the  present  system  of  licensing^ 
which  is  pretended  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  former,  to  brinff  confisr 
cation,  banishment;  and  death,  in  its  train.  Aftef  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
press  in  Bengal,  in  which  the  writer  admits  that  the  Calcutta  Jowmal 
was  parried  on  iQ  a  manner  superior  to  any  paper  that  preceded  it,  tl^at 
its  editor  came  off  triumphant  in  a  prosecution  £>r  libel,  and  that  it 
became  sufficiently  popular  to-  admit  of  its  price  being  douUed,  the  anUio^ 
-has  the  following  remarks  :-— 

Mr.  B.'s  writing,  upon  several  ocf^siond,  fave  Lord  Hastings  timhrage«  and 
*prov<^«d  th*  condemliaticni  of  govfemmeiit  \  now6T«r,  his  lordship  had  £b  fAw- 
raoter  to  preserve,  and  would  not  taoiir  a  srsm  upon  it,  hv  any  thing  like  aa 
ARBiTBARV  act.  After  Iford  Hastings's  departure  from  India,  it  was  jcnowm 
that  Mr.  Adam,  who  succeeded  him,  jfro  Umpore,  and  ibe  other  members  of 
government,  were,  from  principle,  inimical  to  tbe  freedom  of  the  presd  •  and  also 
'pfSRBONALLv  HosTiLB  te  MP.  B.,  owihg  to  an  attack  which  had  been  made  on  tfaem 
formeriy,  tfareugh  the  medium  of  his  paper. .  Of  ooucse  Mr.  ffsAilustioa  iwcame 

That  ecmsures  on  the  acts  of  pubUe  men  should  not  be  palatable  to  th# 
individuahi  censured,  can  excite  no  wonder  in  the-  mind  oi  any  mi«>  Th^ 
^vU  iB^  that  sueh  individuals  should  have  the  pointer  to^sereeti  thamsdves 
£rom  eedsv^,  by  threatening  a  punishment  which  no  6ov«mment  ougkt 
to  be  able  to  exerctse,  without  the  intervention  of  ti  Court  and  a  Jary« 
(The  King  of  En^^and  possesses  no  such  power ;  but,  if  censured,  must 
|)rooeed  legally  to  inmct  punishment  where  due.  Ought,  dum,  tfaa 
servant  ^f  his  servants,  a  man  who  holds  his  appointment  at  tiie  pleasuiB 
of  the-  &st  India  Direetom  aod  Ministers  of  Uie  Crown,  to  possess  a 
power  which  sets  him  above  all  law,  and  all  responsibility  t  If  th« 
GbverQtnent  of  England  could  express  their  displeasure  in  die  same 
manner  4it  censures  passed  on  their  conduct,  not  a  newspaper  would  be 
in  existence  in  the  country  \  for  even  their  warmest  supporters  hav« 
virtue  enough  now  and  ^n  to  diffsr  with  them  in  opinioa.  The  ifttf 
questions  lor  consideration  in  aH  such  case^  ought  tobe-«nAis  liie  coisurBS 
deserved  ^or  not?  Are  the  facts  on  whidi  thsy  are  founded  truly  set 
fertht  and  are  the  infereiices  fadriy  borne  out  ?  Eittn  these  questionsy. 
however,  should  never  be  decided  by  the  individuals  ts  whbm  the  cen<» 
sures  applied ;  for  thi^  is  to  take  the  administration  of  josdce  firom  tm* 
partial  bands,  and  to  place  it  in  t^e  haeds  of  those  who  are  scne  to 
exercise  undue  severity.  It  is,  in  diort,  making  a  man  a  jodge  in  his 
own  cause ;  and,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  very  essence  of  justice,  which 
reqtdres  the  entire  absence  of  all  personal  feelings,  or  motives  of  wM* 
interest,  in  the  issue  of  the  case.  There  are  two  lidmMoauB^  boweveri 
in  this  ^ort  quotation,  idiich  are  pectiUarly  worthy  of  notios*^  The  int 
is,  that  Lord  Hasdngs  had  a  character  to  preserve,  and  that  cm  arbitmryE 
ael  would  have  cast  a  stain  upon  it ;  fii^nn  wliich  it  must  be  eoochided) 
that  Mr.  Adam  had  no  sudi  character  to  take  eare  of;  or  d>at  if  he  had, 
the  arbitrary  act  commitled  hj  him  must  have  stained  it  deeplv-  The 
second  is,  that  it  was  i(ito«m,— <ind  this,  we  believe,  is  now  uwvMsally 
admitted,?— that  persona/  hoUOity  had  a  much  larger  shttre  than  a  regard 
to  public  piinciiHe,  in  the  vindictive  messures  pursued  towards  the  press 
in  India,  and  the  fortunes  and  hopes  of  all  those  who- advocated  \M  6ee^ 
di>mi  -As  to  the  attack  which  is  said  to  have  been  nadf^  on  the  msiiibecs 
'of  GoiwnuQent  through  the  paper,,  it  may  have  been  that  \^  which  the 
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author  htiiMelf  admits  tbe  editor  to  hiiine  come  off  triumpliattt  in  a  donrt 
of  Law.  If  not  l)us^  it  was  at  least  Botaethiog  which  the  law  could  no^ 
puiish,  as  nothing  was  ever  written  in  it,  up  to  this  period,  on  which 
legal  sentence  of  condemnation  was  ever  passed.  This  peiional  hostilh:]^ 
was,  therefore,  altogetlier  ui^ustifiahle :  and  to  ^arry  this  feeHng  into 
operation,  was  to  inflict  ruin,  by  their  own  hands,  on  an  individual 
whom  the  law  had  pronounced  innocent*— 4l  state  of  society  worse  than 
that  of  savagpe  barbarism :  for  in  that,  men  are  prepared  to  pvoteet  thoN 
eehres ;  while  in  a  professedly  eitiliBed  country  a  reliance  is  placed  on  tin 
protection  of  the  laws,  which  are  thus  despised  and  trampled  under  foot^ 
As  another  instance  of  the  author  s  want  of  acciirate  information  oh 
the*  topics  he  discusses,  it  may  he  mentioned  that  he  calls  the  article  in 
the  Calcutta  Journal,  which  led  to  Mr.  Buckingham's  banishment,  a 
tetter,  which  it  was  not ;  and  states  that  it  attacked  Dr»  Bryce  for  ao« 
ceptiag  the  situation  adverted  tq ;  which  is  also  incorrect  The  foUow-r 
ing  character  of  this  artiele^  from  the  pea  of  the  author,  is  worth  quoting 
in  his  own  words :— r 

It  cotttfiHsd  of  mt re  eottmon-plsee  <ilb}ecik>iis,  founded  upon  hU  rtMgloiia 
duties ;  Rod  displayed  aatmon<|f.  rather  than  inflioted  in|ury  on  Br.  Bryce  or  his 
character.  Government  laid  bold  of  this,  and  ordered  iiim  to  quit  the  country,  for 
publishing;  what  they  termed  a  profane  writino — ne/atida  €t  impia  vojr.— p.  50, 

The  objections  were  undoubtedly  **  common-place  ;*'  because  they  were 
such  as  every  man's  mind  would  hare  equally  suggested  as  to  the  improper 
union  of  the  worship  of  God  and  Mammon.  But  this  was  their  great  merit 
if  they  were  singular,  and  such  as  no  man  else  would  have  made,-'  they 
might  hare  been  erroneous;  but  they  were  such  as  must  have  occurred 
to  all  minds>  and  must  therefore  hare  been  not  merriy  pardonable,  but 
just  uid  proper.  It  was  this,  indeed,  which  obtained  &r  them  such  ex-» 
tensive  sympathy ;  and  subsequent  events  have  shown  that  the  Indian 
Authorities  in  England  entertain  the  same  opinions  as  the  friends  of  the 
Press  in  Bengal  did  on  this  point  h  b)  however,  a  gross  departure 
from  truth  to  characterise  the  remarks  as  displaying  amimoei^;  they 
were  full  of  playfulness  and  good  humour,  and  excited  only  laughter  in 
all  who  read  them  at  tiie  time.  But  th^  fact  of  a  powerfiil  Government 
pronouncing  a  harmless  comment  on  the  worUUyHHitadedness  Of  a  Pres^ 
byterian  minister,  to  be  a  profknt  writing',  and  banishing  die  auUior 
of  it  £rom  the  country,  is  not  to  be  jparallded  in  the  annals  of  folly  and 
despotism  towards  the  press  in  any  country  under  the  sun*  There  have 
been  cruelties  enoufffa  practised  elsewhere,  f>r  publications  that  were 
really  dangerous  to  m^  safety  of  the  stata^  but  India  has  the  exdusive 
honour  of  apprehending  an  overthrow  of  her  empire  from  a  conmienit  on 
the  incongruous  duties  of  a  meddlipg  priest. 

Amidst  all  that  has  Been  already  written  on  tWs  fertile  theme,  Aere  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  so  strange  a  mixture  of  the  reasonable  and  absurd 
as  in  these  Sketches  of  India ;  of  which  the  following  extract  will  fur* 
nish  sufficient  proof : — 

We  eannoi  sufAcicntly  censure  the  arbitrary  cottdoet  of  thdodiaa  governnent* 
which  annihilsled  the  freedom  of  the  press,  owing  to  the.  excesses  of  an  indiriduak 
When  this  hoogn  was  Arst  granted  to  lodia.  It  surely  oovM  not  be  contemph^ed^ 
that  a  i^iMLLEft  would  never  spriog  up  $  the  contrary  must  have  been  kooWn^ 
and  measures  shouhi  have  been  taken  to  meet  tuch  an  exigence.  WhOst  govem«> 
■tees  lsaipipdwidlthep«BaltifsofdMiaMlUiW|  ahp  samoMiy  pewsr  of  tr 
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missbDy  no  Eurooean  can  offend  with  impunity ;  if  a  lenient  Jury  thonld  let  him 
escape,  they  still  possess  a  ro«l  of  correction.  India  differs  firom  EnctaiKl  in 
almost  every  point— its  tenure,  its  fealty,  its  administration ;  the  same  degree  of 
liberty,  the  same  usages,  the  same  laws,  do  not  answer  them  alike :  whilst,  then, 
I  woidd  grant  her  a  frrb  press,  1  would  arm  government  with  a  power  to  defend 
itself  aninst  aggression.  But  it  already  possesses  this  over  Europeans  by  tlie 
right  oftransmission ;  give  it  one  equally  tummcuy  over  natives,  and  the  danger 
evaporates ;  entrust  it  with  the  power  of  fine  or  imprisonment  to  a  limited  extent, 
in  cases  of  libellous  attack  upon  its  members,  or  acts,  through  a  specific  decree 
to  betqiprovad  or  cancelled  by  the  supreme  court,  then  no  other  restraint  is  nerea* 
sary;  apcyson  bom  in  India  cannot  be  made  use  of  to  screen  Europeana»  b^  reason 
of  the  penalty  he  incurs  himself^  and  people  might  be  allowed  to  puSittk  what 

The  writer  conceives,  justly,  that  no  excesses  of  any  one  tndiridttal 
could  JQStify  the  extinction  of  a  great  public  right  to  all  other  individuals ; 
but  this  is  the  only  sensible  remark  in  the  passage.  Libellers  would  and 
did  spring  up ;  and  no  measures  were  necessary  to  meet  the  exigence, 
because  the  law  of  England,  as  administered  in  India,  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  punish  all  such.  But  thci  most  remarkable  part  of  this  affair  is,  that 
men  C(mvicted  by  a  Court  of  Law  as  libellers,  and  thar  writings  charac- 
terized by  the  judge  on  the  bench,  as  atrocious,  and  not  to  be  thought 
of  without  horror,  were  honoured  and  rewarded  by  the  Government,  and 
still  remain  in  the  country ;  while  those  who  were  never  once  convicted 
of  libel,  thongh  themselves  so  grossly  slandered  by  others,  hare  been 
subjected  to  pains  and  penalties  altogether  unknown  to  the  law,  and  such 
as  in  no  other  country  on  earth  would  have  been  inflicted  firom  such  a 
cause.  This  is  the  consequence  of  arming  a  Government  with  the 
power  of  the  law,  and  the  power  of  summary  punishment  besides.  The 
writer  might  well  say  that  India  differs  firom  En^^d  in  almost  every 
pmnt :  it  differs  so  much  in  this,  that  its  religions  are  not  more  dissimilar 
than  the  sovereignty  of  the  law  over  all  caprice  in  one  country,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  caprice  over  all  law  in  the  other.  The  notion  of  grant- 
ing a  free  press,  with  power  to*  punish  without  trial  any  one  who  uses  it, 
could  never  have  originated  in  any  other  country  than  one  ruled  for 
ages  by  despots ;  and  the  magnanimity  of  suspending  a  naked  sword  oYear 
the  tongue  of  a  man,  and  then  telling  him  to  say  whatever  he  pleases, 
with  a  certainty  that  the  sword  will  fall  if  he  speaks  at  all  freely,  can 
only  be  understood  by  those  who  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  E^  to 
reconcile  any  difficulties,  however  incongruous  or  absurd,  by  yielding 
imi^cit  acquiescence  in  whatever  may  be  pronounced  by  authcmty.  To 
show,  however,  that  even  this  writer  considered  a  free  press  to  be  India* 
pensable  for  the  good  government  of  India,  we  subjoin  the  remarks  whic^ 
immediately  follow  :— 

There  is  no  representative  assembly  in  India  to  express  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  and  to  expose  grievances  of  a  particular  or  renend  nature.  All  authority, 
whether  legislative  or  executive,  is  centred  in  the  local  government  without  any 
thing  like  a  counteracting  influence  upon  the  spot,  and  subject  only  to  the  powers 
at  home.  We  have  assumed  over  our  Indian  territories  an  authority  equal  to 
what  the  emperors  exercised,  without  a  condition  annexed  that  may  temper  its 
tyranny;  in  such  a  staie  of  things  a  free  press  is  the  0NI.V  bea'rwr  etgmmst 
ihuses,  fit  to  resist  their  domineering,  and  oppose  their  progress.  Residents, 
commanders,  judges,  collectors,  all  stand  in  awe  of  its  lajih;  and  whiUt'  a 
restraint  is  placed  on  its  licentiousoess,  as  regards  the  ruling  powers,  suffi- 
cient room  may  be  left  for  the  exposure  of  iniquities.  Every  luoividual  under 
tha  Indian  government  possesses  considerable  power,  and  finds  opportnnity  to 
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oovmit  Biiiiierous  abuses  iu  the  exercise  ef  his  Ainctions,  bat  expoture  will  tHH* 
wiiate  Itim :  as  lon^  as  he  is  surrounded  by  secresy  and  concealment,  there  is  a 
wide  field  for  mal-practices ;  but  let  the  lij^ht  in,  he  will  shrink  from  it  with 
horror,  and  desist  through  the  fear  of  public  disgrace.  Therefore,  as  regards  the 
rreat  servants  of  rovemment,  or  its  inferior  agents,  a  free  press  is  a  nbcbssart 
fnstitittion.  The  Mogul  emperors,  in  their  proudest  day  of  power  and  lordly  sway, 
stood  In  awe  of  the  mstorian's  pen,  and  often  refrained  from  ill  actions  only  be- 
cause their  relation  would  disgrace  them  with  the  public  and  #i(h  posterity ;  and 
shall  we  liberate  the  British  government,  almost  as  absolute ;  its  sultan,  visier, 
subahs,  nabobs,  omrous ;  shall  we  liberate  them  all  from  sudh  a  terror  i  Every 
role  of  policvy  every  feeling  or  justice  forbids  it.  I  am  no  friend  to  licentiousness  ; 
I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  Indian  government  exposed  to  mockerv  and  itisult,  for 
this  would  wp  the  foundations  of  our  power  in  that  country,  but  I  would  not  haye 
it  aa  autocrat ;  men  in  office  are  sufficiently  screened  by  it  from  pimishment, 
even  where  they  act  amiss,  without  being  wrapped  up  in  ucrety,  and  concealed 
from  the  indignation  which  they  often  merit.— p.  57,  58. 

Hie  afaoDEOst  uBiform  and  dkintefested  tesdmony  of  men  returning 
£rom  India,  as  to  the  neceisity  of  a  local  control  through  the  press  in  the 
coontrj  itself,  oag^t  to  be  <3onflideEed  as  infinitely  more  power&l  than  the 
extremely  partial  and  interested  ofMnions  of  a  few  who  are  going  out  to 
India,  and  are  themsehres  likely  to  fill  the  yery  ranks  to  which  public 
strictures  are  lik^  to  be  so  troublesome.  But  there  is  surely  enough  of 
evidence  already  befere  the  world,  for  those  who  will  take  Uie  pains  to 
consult  it,  and  who  are  open  to  conviction,  to  satisfy  every  unprejudiced 
mind  on  this  subject  .We  proceed,  therefore,  to  tbe  several  other  topics 
treated  of  in  the  Sketches  in  India,  in  some  of  which  this  is  again  ne- 
sessarily  interwoven ;  though  we  shall  merely  give  the  language  of  the 
author  in  such  cases,  and  reserve  our  comment  for  odier  points.  The 
Eighth  Letter  is  on  the  Civil  Service  of  India,  and  opens  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : — 

The  Company's  civil  servants  enjoy,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  important 
and  responsible  situations ;  by  them  the  civil  duties  of  our  Indian  empire  are 
performed,  and  they  possess  tbe  most  lucrative  ;^as  well  as  most  honourable  offices 
the  country  contains.  The  JBaaagemeat  of  iotemml  affairs  is  committed  to 
Boards,  which  are  composed^  almost  exclusively,  of  persons  who  serve  under  the 
Company,  in  a  civil  or  military  capacity ;  these  are — the  Military  Board,  the 
Board  of  Reyenue,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Board  of  Civil  and  Criminal 
Justice ;  so  that,  in  a  military,  'fiscal,  commercia],  and  Judicial  point  of  view, 
they  are  the  efficient  managers  and  administrators  of  the  country ;  even  tbe  in- 
ferior and  subaltern  offices  in  this  service  are  important,  and  the  chain,  from  the 
highest  link  to  the  lowest,  is  respectable.  The  members  of  council,  secretaries, 
residents,  and  heads  of  departments,  who  hold  leading  posts,  enjoy  a  salary  from 
eight  thousand  rupees  per  month  downward,  and  keep  up  magnificent  establish- 
ments ;  experience  and  local'  knowledge  make  them  necessary  assistants  to  a 
Governor  General ;  standing  high  in  trust,  and  high  in  authority,  the  wheel  of 
government,  upon  common  occasions,  is  moved  chiefly  by  their  influence,  and 
affairs  are  entrusted  principally  to  their  management.  From  a  long  residence  in 
India,  they  are  deeply  imbued  with  its  manners,  and  acquire  something  like  the 
pride  of  nabobs,  in  tlieir  notions  of  self-importance.  Accustomed  to  a  luxurious 
s^le  of  Uving,  which  equals  that  of  noblemen  in  England ;  to  authority  over  a 
numerous  population ;  to  flattery  and  submissbn  from  underlings ;  they  often 
acquire  a  aetjfotic  haldi  of  thinking  and  actingy  totally  inconsistent  with  genuine 
freedom.  Among  these  gentlei)Den  a  free  press  is  the  greatest  evil  that  can  happen 
to  India.  Why  ?— Because  they  stand  in  awe  of  it.  The  slumbering  ennui  of 
uleoce  delights  them,  because  it  throws  a  veil  over  theie  actions ;  anv  thhir  in 
Reshape  of  freedom^  any  thing  that  resists  their  will,  is  disagreeable;  they 
require  UNLIMITED  suBMissiaN. 

Having  stated  their  leading  Characteristic,  there  is  no  occasion  to  go  out  of  the 
way  in  order  to  find  recent  proofs  of  it ;  their  conduct  regarding  the  press^  when 

OvwM  Hmld^  VoU2.  3  C 
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Lord  Hts^nc*  l«lt  I«4i9,  is  abundant  testimony  oq  this  $n\49^.  In  ny  mmm  aa 
OLD  Indian  should  o^ver  h«  atttruftled  ^Uh  the  r«ii>s  o£  f  qreromeiitiii  that  c^gilp 
try  I  tlie  toa#  of  hi«  miad  is  too  absoluta  to  hold  theip  with  p»od^ra^vn«  rrum  Lpinl 
Clive  down  to  the  present  day^  no  Cqoipaiw's  servaatj  who  ha&  held  that  1^^(1| 
office,  ever  displayed  the  moderation  which  characterized  CarnwaUis,  Minto,  and 
Moira.  A  man  educated  in  Britain,  who  has  lived  in  Britain,  who  ju8%  appreoiatea 
the  value  of  liberty,  is  requisite  to  restrain  the  despotic  temper  which  prevaiU  ia 
India ;  the  home  authorities  should  endeavour  to  have  fk  successor  upon  tbe  Sjpot, 
before  his  predecessor  has  left  that  country,  in  order  to  prevent  t^  inter-rei^; 
civil  servants  do  very  well  as  civil  servants,  but  very  ill  as  governora.— -p.  60— -€2. 

Nothing  can  bt  more  aeettrate  than  the  yiem  taken  by  tbia  vnfeer,  in 
^e  closing  portion  of  the  extract  we  have  given  abo?e,  of  the  unfitaew  of 
the  Company's  serranta  for  the  situation  of  Oovernor  QeneraJ ;  and  nothing 
more  true  than  the  fact  of  such  eervants  haying  in  every  instance  dis* 
played  less  moderation  than  those  appointed  irom  England  to  fill  that 
high  and  irresponsible  office.  The  ftaminiatratton  of  &  Geerga  Bailow 
is  £«sh  in  the  feeollection  of  all  ladiaa  readers,  and  need  only  to  fas 
mentioned  to  recall  to  their  minds  soeaes  of  tnrbuleuee  and  intempefile 
stri^  and  oontention,  disgraced  to  the  Bridsk  name  and  ehavaelar.  The 
brief  administration  of  Mr.  Adam  is  a  stiU  more  recent,  and  etpially 
powerful  illustration  e£  the  misc^ef  prbdueed  l^  bringing  into  the  judg* 
ment  seat  (for  so  the  office  of  Supreme  Dtolater  in  India  mmy  be  tamed) 
the  prejudices  and  prepossessions, — the  personal  likings  and  disKkings, 
with  aU  thor  train  of  aanrow  and  illib««l  views  and  feeliAgs,  wh&ch 
seem  tooling  to  those  membess of  the  civil  service,  who  had pessed  A«r 
early  years  under  ^e  dose  and  servile  system  of  Government  in  India, 
while  the  press  was  fftst  bound  in  the  ebuns  of  oonsmdup*  and  every 
thing  savoured  of  unoantiolled  deqiotism  on  the  one  hand,  and  anli- 
mited  submission  on  the  other. 

But  if  it  be  desirable  that  no  Qovemor  General  of  India  should  be 
taken  from  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  it  is  equally 
important  that  in  the  individual  selected  for  that  appoi^tpaent,  ftom 
among  our  statesmen  at  home,  there  should  be  sufficient  firmness  to  resist 
the  intrigues  and  influence  of  the  Council  aipd  Secretaries  by  whom  he 
)s  to  be  assisted  in  his  duties  abroad. 

Lord  Wellealey  was  entirely  ^empt  from  the  yielding  weakness  which 
generally  characterises  the  Govemovs  General  of  India  ^  and  though  his 
6wn  unaided  despotism '  was  productive  of  many  evils,  and  led  to  some 
wanton  encroachments  on  the  liberties  of  British  subjects ;  yet  it  was,  no 
doubt,  productive  of  less  evil  than  would  have  resulted  froip  the  despo- 
tism of  his  Secretaries  and  Councillors,  each  of  whom,  had  ha  sumed 
liim  to  have  his  own  will,  and  yielded  himself  up  a  ready  bistnimait  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  desires,  would  hs^ve  committed  even  more  acts 
qf  despotism  than  himself;  and  thus  evil  wotdd  have  been  multiplied  at 
least  ten-^d. 

A  wicked  Govetnor  General  is  undoubtedly  a  greM  curie  to  India  $ 
but  a  weak  Governor  General  is  a  still  greater  one.  The  former  may  do 
much  mischiaf ;  hut  being  himself  before  the  world,  as  a  public  man, 
who  has  a  character  to  make,  or  to  maintain,  there  is  always  soma  check 
on  his  conduct  from  the  influence  of  that  Public  Opinion  vAMk  eannei 
be  wholly  inoperative,  even  in  countries  where  jt  is  affected  to  h4  despised. 
The  latljer,  however,  submits  himself  to  men  who  have  each  of  them 
equally  strong  motives  to  ex«>cise  their  power  for  the  ncoongilishmtnt  of 
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their  bwU  mUA  pinpMts,  reg^nUcM  of  te  gen^rai  good ;  tad  hairing  ao 
poblio  iifaanuster  to  guiird,  bcong  clothed  iieidier  with  tM  hat  er&k  Domi* 
nal  responsibility,  but  sheltered  under  the  protecting  shield  o£  th^  otteD* 
•hie  haad  of  the  Govtmrntttt^  of  which  they  appear  but  as  subordiriate 
memhera^  ihey  have  ao  scruple  whatever  to  do  bdiund  this  acreea,  what 
evefi  th^  themadresi  profligate  and  heartless  tis  they  are^  would  yet 
i^ink  {torn  performing  in  their  own  name  and  character,  if  standing 
before  the  world  in  individual  responsibility  to  its  censures  or  applause. 

Letd  Hastin|pi's  careert  at  first  hiilliant,  hut  latterly  clouded,  is  a 
fltiihiiigiUustratiea  of  the  truth  of  this  position.    On  his  airival  in  India, 
he  eppeared  determined  to  aet  for  himeelf— ^  heai*  the  opinions  of  his 
€oiii£ullon»  secretaries^  add  other  o&^n  of  his  government— 4o  wei|^ 
4heni«U*-HUid  to  form  his  own  judgment  <m  the  whde.    As  long  as  he 
did  thuii^  eucoese  and  popularity  attended  almeet  every  measure  in  whieh 
he  was  engaged*    We  were  aoMMig  the  number  of  those  who  exinressed 
jlhtt highest  admira^n  of  his  publio  character:  we  believed  him  then, 
4uid  ^e  still  believe  hkn  new^  to  have  really  mtended  what  he  professed: 
—-nay,  aad  etiU  fhrther,  we  believe  that  he  carried  many  of  his  good 
iotentidns  into  exiiewtien,  in  o|^pesition  to  the  wishes  of  those  by  whom 
he  was  sornhuided;  and  that,  but  for  this  qppositioii,  he  would  have 
foaiirrwd  many  mote.    The  greatest  offence  that  Lord  Hastings  ever  com* 
naitted,  perhaps,  in  the  c^ea  of  his  Indian  colleagues,  was  his  &ank  and 
fmexpe^led  e^^peal  to  the  c^pinioa  of  his  fellow««oountrymea  in  India, 
when  he  detailed  to  them  the  whole  of  his  motives  as  well  as  actions, 
mad  laid  haxe  the  inmost  seorets  of  official  mystery  and  evasion.    The 
aboU^ien  of  the  eensefabip  on  the  Press,  was  another  unpardonable 
offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  fff^udiced  Indians  by  whom  he  was  surround- 
ed; and  the  enooiragement  of  a  dtseassion  on  the  introduction  of  brevet 
imik  into  the  Indian  aniiy,  whidi  occnpied  all  ranks  of  military  men  in 
that  eouQti^  for  monihe,  though  without  producmg  a  single  evil,  was 
anothef  eoeroadunent  on  the  ^  syiiteB  of  stapifying  despotism,  whieh 
wao'lldd  to  Lord  Hastbgs'e  aocount.    Ib  short,  wheaever  he  was  dis- 
poeedt  and  we  sincerely  believe  that  tlus  was  o^en,  to  concede  to  his 
felkyw««ul9ects  in  India  aome  ihare  of  the  rights  and  privileges  in^oyed 
by  his  £iUoir>eiiljMs  at  heeoe^  he  was  anre  of  being  opposed  by  his  ooun- 
eU  and  their  satdhtes,  the  seoretaries,  by  whom  they  were  each  ^rttended. 
Had  Lord  Hastings  retited  from  hk  offiee  on  ^  return  from  his  eam*> 
ftiigset  ^  would  have  left  hehbd  him  a  name  more  honoured  than  any 
Oeranor. General  ^t  ever  preceded  him.    But,  unfortunately  lor  him«- 
nelf  and  others^  he  remaii^  long  enough  afterwards  to  undo  much  of 
.^e  good  he  had  done'bdbrtf,  and  to.  deetroy  aeariy  all  the  claims  whidi 
his  previovs  eendwot  had  giVen  him  to  the  praise  and  gratitude  of  man«- 
land.    As  he  beoame  oldor,  he  beoame  weaker;  as  his.  militaiy  ca* 
•reerhadewisedy  with  all  its  j^owerfiil  eoftcttementa  to  action,  he  beoame 
indolent  and  indifferent;  and  partly  by  the  operation  of  diese  natural 
eanieef  bufc  §611  iliota  frenli  the  ihflnnnee  of  others,  who  seeeoed  at  last 
4e  haivi  ne'  higher  ambition  than  that  of  securing  goed>  apffaratinents 
isr  iuMiJiMmhle  velatttea  and  dependants;  and  the  peevii^  and  iin 
eesftant  wenyiag  of  his  eonaeilloni  and  secretaries,  who  pretended  to 
eee  puldie  dimger  in  all  tiiat  was  likely  to  affect  their  private  interest*, 
•«ad  who  hated  the  Press  beoaase  they  dreaded  its  strictures  on  their  own 
puUifi  bhanotor  and  coBdnot,  he  became  at  last  a  mere  oijdier,  and 
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yielded  to  eyery  capnce  by  which  he  was  beset,  rather  than  lead  a  life  of 
contention  and  cabal,  to  which  his  resistance  would  necessarily  have  sub- 
jected him. 

Lord  Amhersty  the  present  Governor  G«[ieral>  is  not,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  either  less  amiable  or  less  well-disposed  than  his  predeceasor ; 
hut  he  has  (not  to  say  less  firmness)  scarcely  any  firmness  at  all*     From 
his  first  landing  in  the  country,  up  to  the  period  of  the  latest  advices  £nom 
Bengal,  ho  seems  to  have  originated  no  one  good  act — and  we  are  willing 
to  exonerate  him  from  the  charge  of  having  been  the  (MOginal  author  of 
any  of  the  many  bad  ones  by  wMch  his  short  rule  has  been  distuagakhed. 
He  appears  to  have  delivered  himself  up  into  the  hands  of  the  PfailistiQes, 
bound  hand  and  foot;  so  that  the  inveterate  hatred  of  liberal  principles, 
and  all  the  angry  passions  which  this  called  forth  againM  men  known  to 
be  fiiendly  to  freedom  of  opinion,  were  **'  let  loose  upon  die  earth,",  and 
had  become  a  scourge,  which,  in  the  hands  of  these  underiings  of  ofice, 
inflicted  torture  on  all  who  had  the  manliness  and  virtue  te  stand  w  in 
defence  of  their  natural  and  inalienable  rights.    We  believe  Lord  Am- 
herst to^  amere  passive  instrument  in  afl  this :  but  his  weakness  isoven 
more  injurious  in  its  eSecu  than  any  degree  of  individual  wickedness 
could  be ;  as  it  gives  unlimited  rage  and  scope  to  the  evil  purposes  of 
others,  who,  but  for  that  weakness,  would  not  dieure  to  carry  them  into 
execution.    And  to  the  community  on  whom  these  evils  are  inflicted,  it 
can  be  a  matter  of  but  little  consolation  to  learn  that  -^kety  spring  fit>m 
weakness  rather  than  crime,  or  from  many  rather  than  one.    To  them, 
the  effects  are  the  same,  from  whatever  cause  they  proceed;  except,  per- 
haps, that  when  they  arise  from  the  weakness  of  one  man  permitting  the 
wickedness  of  others  to  triiun|^,  there  is  less  hope  of  redress,  and  less 
hope  of  amelioration,  than  if  they  sprang  from  the  evil  genius  of  any  one 
individual ;  because  weakness  is  a  vice  likely  to  increase  by  time  and  age ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  active  love  of  evil  may  relax,  and  riie 
personal  energies  necessary  for  the  aecompH^ment  of  its  designs, 
diminish  in  strength  and  perseverance 'as  old  age  approadies.     A  weak 
Qovemor  General,  howevw,  will  have  a  never-ending  succession  of  evil- 
doers about  his  person,  vriio  having  efieoted  their  purposes,  wiH  move  off 
die  stage  to  give  place  to  others  fipesh  and  vigorous  in  their  pursuits  of 
iiyustice,  and  likely  to  grow  more  insdent  and  oppressive  in  every  suc- 
cessive renovation  of  th^  numbers.     It  is  not  necessary  that  Lord  Am- 
herst should,  from  the  most  gende  of  men,  as  Mr.  Canning  supposes  him 
to  have  been,. be  transfimned  either  into  a  tyrant  or  a  tiger,  to  account 
for  the  late  events  in  India.    It  is  sufficient  to  suppose  his  gendeness 
degenerated  into  weakness,  and  to  admit  his  being  the  prey  of  others, 
and  all  is  accounted  for.    The  tyrants  and  tigers  were  thore  before  he 
came.    It  isthey  from  whom  these  iniquities  bive  sprung,  though  Letd 
Amherst,  as  the  nominal  head  of  the  state,  wOl  of  course  incur  all  the 
odium .  of  such  proceedings. 

We  have  said  enough,  we  hope,  to  show,  diat  if  it  be  desiraUe  (and 
we  sincerely  think  it  is)  that  no  servant  of  the  East  India  Compaay 
should  ever  be  made  Governor  General  of  India,  it  is  stiU  more  imporiaMt 
that  no  man  should  be  appointed  who  has  not  firmness  to  seoore  him 
from  bdng  made  the  tool  of  these  servants ;  for  the  mischiefr  likely  to 
arise  from  the  last  are  much  greater  than  even  those  that  are  almost  sare 
tospring  from  the  first.    We  are  glad  totlMrOt  indeed,  that  the  author 
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rides  in  this  country  are  so  indignant  at  the  late  proceedings  in  India, 
that  they  have  determined,  not  only  to  prevent  any  Company's  servant  from 
becoming  Grovemor  General,  but  to  prevent  their  appointment  as  Governors 
of  either  of  die  inferior  presidencies*  No  man  living  entertains  a  higher 
opinion  than  we  do  of  the  sterling  integrity,  honourable  feeling,  afkd 
excellent  character  of  the  civil  service  of  India  in  general ;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  the  temptations  of  power  and  of  wealth,  to  both  of  which 
they  are  perpetually  exposed,  are  such  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible 
for  them  not  to  imbibe,  in  the  course  of  their  long  career,  prejudices  and 
habits  which  totally  unfit  them  for  the  exercise  of  unlinuted  and  arhi* 
trary  rule — ^with  which  most  men  are  apt  to  become  intoxicated,  but 
which,  experience  has  shown  us,  that  men  deeply  imbued  with  Asiatic 
notions  of  government  can  feast  of  all  withstand. 

We  find  that  we  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  assigned  to  ar- 
tkieB  of  this  nature  in  our  publication,  and  must  abruptly  conclude ; 
hut  as  the  remainder  of  the  volume  under  review  contains  a  variety  of 
other  topics  of  general  interest  connected  with  India,  we  shall  resume  and 
close  the  subject  in  an  eariy  Number. 


THB  THANKSGIVING   OP   ISRAEL. 


The  camp  of  the  Israelites,  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 

First. 
Oil,  siii^  ye  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  for  he  hath  triumphed  now ; 
The  Egyptian  arm  is  powerless  grown,  unstrung  is  every  bow ; 
The  jdepths  have  covered  Pharaoh's  host,  its  greatness  is  no  more ; 
The  wreck  of  the  Egyptian  jpower  lies  wither^  on  the  shore; 
His  chosen  captions,  men  ox  might,  are  buried  in  the  deep. 
The  waters  have  returned  o'er  them,  they  sleep  th'  eternal  sleep ; 
The  right  hand  of  the  Lord  was  raised  against  them  in  his  wrath, 
The  floods  of  the  obeying  deq>  Vhelmed  the  pursuer's  path— 
Oh  sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  trimnphed  gloriously, 
The  horse  and  his  proud  rider,  hath  he  cast  into  the  sea. 

Chorus. 
Praise  to  thee,  O  Lord  of  might ! 

AH  Israel  bows  beneath  thy  sway. 
For  thou  wert  the  pillar  of  flame  by  night, 

And  the  pillar  of  doud  by  day. 

Second. 
When  captive  Israel  fled  the  land  of  bondage  and  of  pain, 
'Twas  thou  O  Lord !  who  ransom'd  them,  and  broke  th'  oppressor^  chain ; 
Who  led  them  through  the  wildemefls,  and  with  thy  mighty  hand 
Made,  in  the  bosom  of  the  sea/  a  path  of  solid  hind  ; 
Who  bade  the  waters  backward  flow,  the  billows  cease  their  roar. 
And  bore  them  through  this  wall  of  waves,  unto  Ike  promised  shore ; 
Who,  when  the  Egyptian  host  pursued  thy  people  through  the  floods 
United  then  the  serer'd  waves,  and  slew  them  as -they  stood. 
Oh,  sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously. 
The  bone  and  his  proud  rider  hath  he  cast  into  the  sea. 
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CHoatJS. 

Praise  to  thee,  O  Lord  of  might !  Arc. 

Miriam. 

Ohy  sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriousty. 
The  horse  and  his  proud  rider  hath  he  cast  into  the  sea ; 
Oh,  sound  the  timbrels^  Israel,  now,  and  raise  thy  voice  on  high, 
And  let  the  echoing  hiUs  unto  the  prayer  of  joy  reply  y 
The  Lord  hath  rescued  Israel  from  bondage  and  from  shame, 
Oh,  sing  the  song  of  righteousness,  and  glorify  his  name ; 
The  oppressor  s  arm  is  beaten  low,  his  mighty  host  is  gone. 
Of  those  who  followed  in  the  deep,  there  now  remains  not  one. 
Oh,  sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously, 
H&e  horse  and  his  proud  rider  hath  he  cast  into  the  sea. 

CnORTTS. 

Praise  to  thee,  O  Lord  of  might  i  &c« 
Moses. 

The  Lord  hath  been  thy  guiding  star,  through  the  dark  wilderness, 

Thy  guardian  spirit  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  distress ; 

He  broke  the  bonds  of  brad,  he  rent  me  Egyptian's  toil^ 

And  smote  the  serpent  when  thou  wert  in  its  most  deadly  coil, — 

The  God  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob,  is  thy  father  still. 

He  guards  thee  with  his  mighty  fttrength^  and  with  his  mighty  will ; — 

The  host  of  Egypt  in  its  ttrength  he  ftunk  beneath  the  dei^ 

And  taught  th  Egyptian  mothers,  what  diey  taught  our  own— 4o  weep. 

Oh,  sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously, 

The  horse  and  his  pfoud  rider  badi  he  cast  into  the  eea. 

Chorus* 

Praise  to  thee,  0  Lord^nfdghtt  dso» 

All. 

Glory  to  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  for  thou  art  with  us  still. 

And  wilt  the  promise,  made  to  us  in  bonds  and  pain,  fulfil ! 

Thou  scalterest  our  enemies,  they  fly  before  thy  faoe, 

Oh  glory  be  to  thee,  our  God,  &r  this  thy  wondrous  grace ; 

The  waters  rolled  before  ns»  and  our  enemies  were  near, 

And  these  thy  people,  Israel,  felt  their  hearts  were  smote  with  fear ; 

But  thou,  O  Lord,  in  that  dark  hour  the  waters  did  divide. 

And  buried  Pharaeh't  ranks  of  wat  beneaA  it*  flowing  tide. 

Praise  be  to  thee^  O  Lord,  ias  thou  haet  triumphed  ^oriously. 

The  hotie  an4  his  proud  lider  hast  thou  oajt  ialo  the  set* 

Chorus* 

Praise  to  Oiee,  O  Lord  of  mi^ ! 
All  Israel  bowt  beaeatii  thy  iway  % 
.    For  thou  wert  the  pillar  of  flaBie  by  nif^, 
<    And  the  pillar  ^  ckod  by  day. 
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DESTRUCTION   OF  LOBD   BYRON  4  MJKMQIRSt 

The  public  hare  already  been  amused  with  soai^y  speoiovs  piofca  «f 
reasoning  on  this  sul|iect ;  and  the  usual  prq>ortion  of  cant  and  hype* 
crisy,  which  is  expended  upon  matters  of  this  kind,  has  not  been  wan^ 
ing.  When  the  facts  j«lating  to  the  destruction  of  Lord  Byron's  Me<> 
moin  come  to  be  reviewed  by  posterity,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Ucl^wm 
will  not  meet  with  the  degree  of  approbation  which  seems  at  present  |a 
be  anticipated.  As  the  men  of  a  future  generation  will  not  haTS  any 
ether  respect  for  those  personages  but  what  mSy  be  due  to  their  cb»« 
raoters  or  talents,  their  judgments  will  not  be  swayed  by  thoee  views  and 
considerations  that  ndw  warp  and  blind  the  understanding  of  those  wha 
are  always  too  ready  to  decide  on  such  things — the  pur?0yorB  te  the  |m^ 
nodical  press.  A  person  totally  unconnected  with  all  the  parties  com^ 
oemedf  may  have,  in  some  measure^  Uie  freedom  of  posterity ;  ke  wiU 
eer^dnly  be  the  least  .tainted  with  pr^udiee  of  any  of  those  who  iona 
any  judgment  at  all  of  the  matter.  It  is  because  we  are  thus  uacon* 
nected  Uiat  we  presume  to  judge*  At  the  same  time  we  are  sensible» 
that  though  we  should  forestall  poeteri^,  and  in  the  present  moment 
award,  what  it  will  be  sure  to  award  at  a  ftiture  day — we  are  sensibki 
we  say,  that  even  should  we  do  this,  there  are  Tery  few  vrhs  eould  be 
expected  to  perceive  that  we  had  done  so,  or  be  able  to  know  with  eer* 
tainty  that  we  had  been  as  impartial  as  if  wq  were  tieating  of  an  event 
which  occurred  at  Babylon  two  thousand  yeais  ago.  We  are,  however^ 
too  well  convinced  of  the  worthlessnesif  of  a  partial  judgment,  to  deliver 
such  willingly ;  and  having  no  motives  to  give  us  in^reeptibly  a  wrong 
bias,  we  may  be  presumed  lo  think  with  complete  impartiality.  It  was 
necessary  to  say  thus  much :  we  now  proceed  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

Thei  &«t  thing  to  be  considered  is,  whether  those  Memoirs,  supposing 
them  to  have  contained  a  confession  of  crimes  and  errors,  would  have 
had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  public  morals.-^The  way  to  decide 
correctly  on  this  point,  is  to  inquire  whether  similar  confessions  hare 
had  an  iiyurious  tendency.  It  wul  be  of  no  use  to  consult  those  casuists, 
who,  reasoning  d  prwrif  determine  that  every  book  in  which  immoral 
actions  are  detail^,  must  prove  pr^udicial ;  we  know  that  the  decision 
of  experience  is  in  contradiction  to  such  reasoning.  Is  the  Bible  the  lees 
instructive  because  it  relates  the  incest  of  Lot,  the  drunkenness  of  Noah, 
the  murders  of  David,  or  the  lewdness  of  Solomon  ?  No  man  wiU  say  so. 
It  would  be  hard  to  suppose  that  Lord  Byron*s  Memoirs  contained  details 
of  crimes  wone  than  these.— But  to  pass  on  to  compesittons  more  directly 
reseinblinff  what  we  may  imagine  his  Lordship's  Memoirs  to  hare  been  t 
have  mankind  received  more  injury  than  benefit  from  the  Confessions  of 
Bt  Augustin*  and  Rousseau  if    Candour  in  stating  their  opinions  of 

*  Having  mentioned  the  confessions  of  St.  Aupistin,  it  msy  be  necmnry  to 
&ay  what  sort  of  book  it  is,  ia  order  that  our  reedet«  tnay  tee  How  citaritahl*  men 
were  iu  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity,  since  they  did  not  rtfiise  to  canoaiie  a 
man  because  he  liad  been  guiliy  of  many  errors  and  crimes.  This  geed  man  be^ 
gins  to  set  forth  his  oflfencas  from  a  very  earlv  period  of  his  life,  andcommemorales 
amongst  his  traasgressionii  robbivg  orchards  atid  ^sobeying  bis  paints.  But  he 
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books  of  this  kind,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  mankind  in  general;  bat 
we  may  trust  to  extorted  and  indirect  avowals.  Ask  any  man  if  he  in 
particular  has  been  injured  in  his  moral  character  by  the  Confessions  of 
the  Saint  or  of  the  Philosopher ;  he  will  not  allow  that  he  has,  but  making 
,  an  exception  in  favour  of  such  sagacious  persons  as  himself  he  will  cha- 
ritably suppose  that  the  understanding  of  the  world  at  large  would  not 
be  proof  against  what  he  has  successfully  resisted.  Every  body  will  say 
diis.  What  is  the  necessary  conclusion  ?  Why,  that  with  respect  to 
himself  he  says  true,  and  only  cants  about  mankind ;  for  by  universal 
consent  the  book  injures  nobody.  It  is  to  no  purpose  that  a  contrary 
opinion,  owned  by  no  one  in  respect  to  himself,  roams  about  in  society, 
like  a  dog  in  a  Turkish  city ;  it  is  a  thing  of  mere  words,  set  on  foot  and 
jm^pagated  by  silly  people; — ^the  real  public  opinion  is  the  opinion  of  eveiy 
man,  of  which  that  public  is  composed,  taken  separately.  This,  we  find, 
is  altogether  in  favour  of  confessions.  There  is  sometimes  a  sort  of  col- 
lective opinion,  which  men  suffer  to  grow  up  and  increase  they  know  not 
how,  that  is  at  length  nustaken  for  the  sense  of  the  nation ;  but  it  is  no 
mate  than  a  cloud  that  has  arisen  from  their  folly,  which  is  afterwards  ■ 
tossed  about  for  selfish  purposes  by  the  breath  of  inalignity  and  cunning. 
This  obscures  but  does  not  destroy  the  judgment  of  individuals. 

Now,  if  Lord  Byron  had  any  thing  very  criminal  to  confess,  (which 
we  do  not  believe,)— but  if  he  had,  it  will  scarcely  be  argued  that  there 
was  as  much  danger  the  world  should  be  corrupted  by  his  example  as  by 
diat  of  the  great  man  we  have  been  speaking  of  above.  Lord  Byron  is 
known  to  have  been  no  saint ;  he  was  an  acknowledged  unbeliever ;  his  fail- 
ings, therefore,  would  have  been  scanned  with  double  care,  would  have 
been  placed  in  the  broadest  fight,  and  his  motives  taken  from  the  worst 
cast  that  could  have  been  discovered.  Where,  then,  would  have  been 
the  danger  ?    There  could  have  been  none  to  the  public. 

soon  passes  on  to  more  serious  faults,— to  lust,  seduction,  mid  unnatural  crimes : 
at  least  one  does  not  know  what  else  to  make  of  his  *'  venam  if^tur  ainidtisBcoiii- 
quioabam  sordibus  concuplsceDtiaeyCandoremqueeJus  obnubilabam  (ortarts  ISindine, 
•t  tameu/oBiiia  a<9u«  inJbonesiiii,  elegans  et  urbanus  esse  gestabam  abundant!  va- 
nitate."  *  When  he  went  to  Rome  as  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  he  took  an  African 
mistress  with  him ;  and  he  is  not  sparine  of  bis  reasons  for  acting  thus.  There 
he  married  a  child,  who  not  being  fw5tfo,  having  dismissed  the  African,  he  takes 
an  Italian  mistress  to  console  him  during  the  minority  of  his  wife.  Thus  he  goes 
on  book  after  book,  and  concludes,  a  part  of  his  confessions  with  this  ingenu- 
ous sentence — *<  Nunc  spirituales  tui  (domine)  blande  et  amanter  ridebunt  me, 
si  has  confessiones  meas  legerint^Sed  tamen  talis  eram."  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  all  this  while  he  was  a  heretic,  a  Manichean,  which  may  be  account^ 
ed  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  goinff  so  emgioushr  astray.  But  in  this  instance 
this  is  anoa  uquUw^  for  he  is  candidenough  to  conies  that  changing  his  belief  did 
not  mend  his  conduct ;  he  apparently  persevered  in  sin  until  he  was  tired  of  it, 
and  then  became  virtuous  with  the  best  possible  guarantee  for  remaining  so.  In 
his  old  age,  when  habit,  reflection,  and  loug^  conviction,  had  strengtboMd  his 
piety  and  his  virtue,  it  occurred  to  him  that  no  l>etter  method*  could  be  foiind  of 
warning  men  from  vice  and  error,  than  pointing  out  to  them  the  difficulty  with 
which  a  hardened  sinner  is*  reclaimed  from  his  wavs,  how  often  he  relapses,  but 
with,  what  certainty  a  virtuous  resolution  is  at  length  crowned  with  success.  'Hie 
world  has  approved  of  St.  Augustin's  reasonings  and  the  truly  pious  will  not  fail 
to  draw  consolation  from  the  memorial  of  his  frailties,  as  long. as  his  creed  is  the 
creed  of  pious  men. 

•  1)iv.  Aur.  Aug.  Conf.  lib.  iii,  c.  1.  Win»b.  1581.  The  work  is  weU  worth  the 
laUmf  of  rea^ng :  it  is  a  perfect  picture  of  early  Christian  maimers. 
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But  It  may  be  said,  his  own  character  would  have  suflfered  by  tbeijr 
being  made  public.  What,  then,  was  Lord  Byron  ?  a  man  incapable  of 
calculation  ?  one  who  shot  his  arrow  no  matter  where  it  fell  ?  was  he  no 
judge  of  what  was  best  for  his  own  character  ?  If  such  he  was,  it  is  not 
only  no'  matter  what  fate  has  befallen  his  Memoirs,  but  it  should  be  in- 
diferent  to  mankind  what  was  his  character  and  the  conduct  and  turn  of 
bis  mind.  With  his  works  before  us,  however,  we  cannot  come  to  this 
conclusion.  He  appears  rather  to  hare  been  one  who  knew  the  true 
value  of  reputation,  and  the  comparative  worthlessness  of  momentary 
iieeling.  It  has  been  seen,  notwithstanding,  that  he  was  not  infallible 
in  the  choice  of  his  iriends :  he  mistook  Mr.  Moore.  This  was  his  mis- 
fortune. We  would  not  be  misunderstood,  as  if  imputing  any  malignant 
modves  to  that  -gentleman :  his  conduct  can  be  explained  wkhout  diem, 
and  be  shown  to  have  been  consistent  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life, 
and  precisely  such  as  we  might  have  expected  from  him.  Taking  into 
consideration,  also,  the  grounds  upon  which  he  must  have  formed  his 
concinsions,  wo  can  even  conceive  that  such  an  action  is  highly  creditable 
to  Aim,  although  it  would  be  far  from  being  so  to  one  who  possessed  the 
divine  enthusiasm  that  pervaded  the  mind  of  Byron  and  a  few  who  are 
like  him.  Mr.  Moore,  indeed,  has  disavowed  all  intention  of  having 
the  MS.  destroyed ;  and  we  give  full  credit  to  his  assertion.  But,  be  this 
as  it  may,  the  character  of  Lord  Byron  will  unquestionably  suffer  from 
their  destruction.  Niebuhr,  the  Arabian  traveller,  mentbns  a  delusio 
vii&s^  common  enough  in  the  desert,  by  which  an  Arab  upon  his  camel 
appeared  to  him  like  a  moving  tower.  It  is  likely,  unless  some  honest  man 
can  be  &und  to  dissipate  the  mist  which  falsehood  and  calumny  have 
thrown  over  the  name  of  Byron^  that  be  will  appear  to  future  generations 
as  a  tower  of  iniquity — 

For  thus  deluding  fame  increases  all. 

If  Lord  Byron  hims^  had  no  intention  that  the  MS.  should  be  made 
public,  and  if  this  can  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  world,  there 
could  be  no  one  so  siUy  as  to  express  any  regret  after  such  proof  has  been 
given.  Until  then,  however,  it  is  proper  to  consider  the  question  in  all 
its  bearings;  because  the  mind  will  draw  its  conclusions  upon  such 
affurs,  and  these  conclusions  may  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  human 
life.  Any  great  roan  about  to  die  at  this  moment,  who  had  any  wish,  to 
the  fulfilment  of  which  the  cp-op^ation  of  those  he  should  leave  behind 
m^t  be  necessary,  would  i»rtainly  go  out  of  the  world  with  diminished 
b^funess,  seeing  that  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  wishes  of  the  dead. 
Men  wiH  learn  to  distrust  their  friends,  to  narrow  the  stream  of  their 
afiections,  to  become  selfish ;  but  they  will  also  learn  to  complete  their 
own  design,  to  leave  nothing  to  chance.  Friendship  may  suffer,  but  calcula- 
tion will  gain  by  this  transaction.  As  to  the  question  of  rights  in  the  casual 
possessors  of  these  Memoirs,  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  that  they  had 
none  over  their  existence.  The  right  to  any  ju-ofit  that  might  have  arisen 
fiom  them,  should  be  oarefuUy  distinguished  from  a  right  to  give,  or  with- 
hold them  firom  mankind.  When  Lord  Byron  p^t  them  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Moore,  be  gave  them  to  mankind  ;  the  only  remaining  question  was, 
how  or  when  they  should  be  made  public.  What  should  we  think  of  the 
fffesoit  possessors  of  the  Medicean  Venus,  the  Belvedere  Apollo,  or  the 
great  paintings^of  RafiEielle^  8boal<^they  destroy  \ho8e  inimitable  works  of 
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in,'  undtf  pteteiice  itM  they  wm  tb^  owa?  The  tlikigB  aj«  tbe 
property  of  the  worid  ^  laige,  in  whose  Aetfoin^  aoever  Uiey  nuiy  be.  It 
u  <^  little  utility  that  the  retailen  of  prejudiiee  mad  falee  reasoung,  who 
cater  for  the  daily  preks,  attribute  high-miadedoeet,  dinatorestadiieM, 
and  what  not,  to  the  penMm  coneeraed  ia  this  tnuMaetioii :  they  atteeh 
no  particular  ideas  to  those  terms,  and  imly  kaow  in  general  that  thej 
are  things  people  are  apt  io  talk  about  when  there  is  seaMfdiing  suepieioDs 
in  thdr  conduct  Newspapers,  in  general,  are  not  vdiiclee^fM'  r^M«Bg 
and  correct  views  of  things;  each  has  been  pitiAed  at  the  begiiMing  io 
a  certain  key»  and  in  diat  they  must  whistle  on  to  the  end.  It  is  eertaia 
there  are  a  few  exceptions^-^mt  such  is  the  eemplexicm  of  the  generti 
mass.  In  such  vehides,  therefef«|  it  can  be  of  little  eomfert  to  a  maa  to 
see  his  views  and  conduct  appreved  i  things  pass  so  rapidly  befose  the 
eyes  of  such  persons  as  write  lor  themi  tha^  they  appear  like  dieaflM>  tee 
unsubstantial  to  awaken  the  tfiiaking  faculty^  er  aUew  ef  coa^aiisoB. 
Yet,  as  these  writers  have  the  ear  ef  dK  puUie  as  k  weie  in  their  power, 
they  mistake  the  worid's  endaraace  for  apprond,  and  write  on  wMi  the 
most  sdf'Satisfied  complacency.  We  are  led  to  make  these  vemaihs  ob 
the  present  oceasioa,  because  the  folly  and  iippamaes  of  these  writen 
were  neTor  more  apparent.  They  had  been  aeoustomed  for  many  yeeit 
to  give  Lord  Byron  advice,  or  to  Mga  sorrow  at  what  ^y  deaookinated 
his  faults  and  errors ;  because  it  was  quite  certain  dial  thdr  exceUeat 
inteUecta  must  have  been  able  to  peR)eive  moral  diatinctioaa  much  better 
than  he !  Fortunate  minds !  and  in  this  douUy  fortuaate,  that  as  he 
never  todc  their  advice,  it  always  remahMd  neeesnaiy  to  give  it.  Thai 
their  enjoyment,  and  that  of  thm  readers,  was  perpetoal.  Throagh  the 
same  channel  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  thought  ft  topat  forth  some  remaiia 
upon  his  character.  There  was  not  so  much  deKcac^  as  good  pdi^  is 
his  withholding  his  opinion  of  the  hnng  writer,  to  poar  it  f<^th  fresh  opoa 
his  ashes.  Lord  Byron  was  a  liberal^  and  whoever  praised  l^m  heaitilj 
might  have  been  suspected  of  en^rtaining  the  same  sentiments;  bat 
wMle  there  is  no  sympathy,  there  is  dionght  to  be  a  kind  of  magnaninntj 
in  praising  the  dead.  P(4ke  people  always  love  to  be  consider^  magaa- 
nimous  when  it  costs  nodiiiig.  Bat  Sir  Waiter  was  fearful  lest  he  t^nid 
he  implicated  in  that  reputation  far-  libendity  lichi<sh  had  disdngdahed 
Byron,  even  though  the  <d)ject  of  his  praue  had  ceased  to  be,  and  so  dis- 
covered him  to  have  been  an  aristocrat,  in  spite  of  all  he  has  written,  and 
the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged.  This  is  being  vety  clear^ghted,  cer- 
tainly. Lord  Byron  was  not  the  fiiead  of  mankind,  whatever  he  might  hare 
thought  to  the  contrary,  for  SirWaher  Scott  discovers  a  stanta  in  Don  Jatn 
(let  legitimates  read  it  in  iature)  in  which  aristocraticai  &eling  is  predo- 
minant;  and  moreover  adds  ^at  it  was  dear  from  his  eorrespondeace 
he  was  not  a^  liberal.  Here  begins  to  &n^tr  die  inmortanca  of  these 
Memoirs  which  have  been  destroyed.  Sir  Walter  Scott  knew  Lord 
Byron,  had  corresponded  With  him,  and  dedared  him  to  have  been  aa 
'aristocrat  What  testimony,  posterity  will  say,  can  be  more  decisive? 
The  whole  body  of  his  works  are  likely  to  last,  at  least,  as  long  as  this 
Mae  opittioa  of  him,  and  thus  prevent  its  being  believed  t  otherwise  it 
would  be  a  misfortune  that  his  fiame  should  have  been  tarnished  witii 
this  gratuitoQS  blot.  It  is  amusing  to  see  die  fellow-feeling  widi  wlnck 
the  indcfiatigaWe  Novelist  talks  of  hia  Lordship's  not  ceMHng^  Im 
genius !    No,  he  did  not  eoddk  his  gemus,  it  is  true ;  bat  we  b^ve  hii 
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heel  friends  will  allow  that  he  sometimes  pourefl  forth  its  productions  in 
too  raw  a  state.  In  ihis  instance  the  inward  arrogance  with  which  a 
successful  writer  often  regards  all  mankind^  is  too  yisible.  The  calcu- 
lating Baronet  was  beside  himself  when  he  wrote  the  sentence.  But  it 
would  be  as  well  if  Sir  Walter  would  consider  the  judgment  which 
Tacitus  makes  of  the  fortonato  labours  of  Quxntus  Haterius  :^— "  Warm 
and  rapid^  says  the  historiaa,  '*  he  succeeded  more  through  happiness 
than  care.  Diligence  and  depth  of  thinking,  which  give  the  last  finish- 
ing  to  other  works,  and  stamp  their  value  with  posterity,  were  not  the 
talent  of- Haterius;  Bis  flowing  period^  and  that  harmonious  cadence 
which  charmed  in  the  living  csrator,  are  now  no  Ux^er  heard.  His  page 
remains  a  dead  letter,  without  grace  or  ener|nr."  This  it  is  to  be  a  rapid 
writer,  and  not  to  coddle  one  s  genius.  We  own  it  is  a  misfortune  to 
which  popular  men  are  liable,  that  their  careless  expressions  (and  Sif 
Walters  are  evidently  careless  expressions,)  are  frequently  taken  up, 
and  clothed  with  permanent  importaaoe.  It  may>  ^haps.  be  regarded 
as  pedantry,  hot  we  will  yentnre  to  oppose  th^  opinions  of  antiquity,  te 
this  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  We  never  see  them  recommending  the  end^ 
less  multiplication  of  books,  either  for  purposes  of  trade  or  reputation.  The 
first  notion,  indeed,  netver  entered  the  mind  of  Aristotle,  Longinus,  or 
Horace ;  but  with  regard  to  reputation,  thev  did  not  think  that  to  muln 
tiply  books,  was  to  multiply  the  chances  of  being  remembered.  However, 
as  we  live  in  an  age  of  improvement,  this  ako  may  be  such;  and  we 
liop^  the  hint  will  not  be  lost  iqien  the  maniifactiurers  of  intellectual 
bonbons. 

To  return,  at  length,  to  oar  Memoirs;  had  they  contained  any  thing 
which  the  fedings  of  certain  individuals  could  not  hare  well  boroe,  we 
hare  the  example  of  Spenee*s  anecdotes,  which  were  kept  back  six^  or 
seventy  years  through  deHoaoy  to  personal  and  family  ieelingii.  Whea 
they  came  out,  indeed,  it  was  found  that  aH  the  mighty  noise  they  had 
made  was  totally  unnecessary — there  was  nothing  in  them  whidv  tha 
robustness  of  English  feelings  coidd  not  have  well  endured.  But  in  the 
present  case,  there  may  have  been  unwelcome  disclosures ;  and  if  such 
were  the  case,  the  bode  might  have  been  reserved  for  posterity.  It  is 
clear  his  Lordship  never  contemplated  its  destruction ;  for  we  have  Mr* 
Moore's  word,  that  he  did  not,  even  when  he  delivered  it  up  to  the  persons 
who  have  perpetrated  it.  That  Lord  Byron  never  could  have  denied  or 
designed  their  total  si^pressbn,  is  dear  from  Mr.  Moore*s  words ;  for 
we  cannot  persuade  ourselves,  if  such  had  been  the  case^  that  his  txieoA 
would  haye  hesitated  to  perform  his  desires.  Now  that  Mr.  Moore  in-^ 
tended  to  have  made  them  public,  provided  they  had  proved  agreeable  t» 
Byron's  relativesi  is  (Sertain.  That  there  is  the  usual  quantity  of  mystifin 
cation  and  uncertainty  about  the  affair,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  it 
would  be  out  of  rul^  if  any  thing  were  now  done  without  such  an  accosn** 
paniment.  The  public  nund  is  attempted  to  be  driven  £rom  simplicity  in 
every  thing,  ana  this  was  a  pioper  occasion  &r  the  exercise  of  thai 
characteristic  of  the  age.* 

^  ,1   r    I  -  -  .      ■    ..- ■  ■  ■■■.....■<■■■■  I  I.    M..  ^■.   ..r.. 

*  An  sxcelleet  letter,  tinned  AwHArhaS  appssiedtaitbe  San  ncw^>imer  on  this 
subject,  which  does  much  credit  to  the  fair  writer's  judgment  It  displays  a  just 
view  of  the  qaestioa,  and  Is  prepiant  with  very  noble  feelini^. 
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rHIIX>LOGICAL  AND   HISTOBIGAL   WORKS    OF 
MK.  KLAPROTH.* 

Mr.  Klaproth  commenced  his  literary  career  in  1800,  by  the 
insertion  of  two  Memmrs  in  the  Geographical  Journal  of  Baron  de  Zach, 
published  at  Gotha.  The  first  was  on  the  Serica  of  the  Ancients,  and 
the  other  on  some  Islands  discovered  by  La  Perouse  in  the  Japanese  sea, 
near  the  Eastern  coast  of  Corea.     ' 

In  1802k  he  commenced  a  Journal  at  Weimar,  under  the  title  of  The 
Asiatic  Magazine,  being  an  attempt  to  diffuse,  in  Germany,  a  taste  for 
the  languages  and  literature  of  the  East.  The  principal  articles  which 
appeared  in  this  periodical,  were :  A  Memoir  on  the  Ancient  Literature 
of  the  Chinese — ^The  Incarnations  of  Vishnoo — ^The  Baghavad- Gita, 
with'  explanatory  notes — A  Translation  of  Df.  Hager's  Memoir  on  the 
Babylonian  Inscriptions,  with  notes — ^The  Gita  Govinda,  an  Indian 
Poem,  by  Djagadewa — Memoir  on  the  Geographical  Knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  Ancients  of  die  Interior  of  Asia — and  the  Translation  of 
a  Chinese  Comedy  or  Farce. 

Unfortunately,  the  success  of  the  Asiatic  Magazine  did  not  equal  the 
expectations  of  the  editor,  and  the  work  was  discontinued  after  the 
42th  Number. 

In  1804,  Mr.  Klaproth  received  an  invitation  from  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  St.  Petersburgh,  which  he  accepted ;  and,  in  the  following 
year,  he  accompanied  Count  Golowkin  on  his  embassy  to  China. 

In  the  course  of  this  journey  he  traversed  Siberia,  and  the  country  to  the 
south  of  the  Lake  Baikal,  and  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  Ivhich  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  all  those  nations  so  interesting 
to  the  history  of  the  great  migrations  that  have  so  often  changed  the 
face  of  Asia,  and  even  of  Europe  itself.  He  collected  vocabularies  of 
their  idioms,  which  enabled  him  to  class  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  in 
other  respects  so  different,  in  the  order  of  their  primitive  races.  He 
also  became  acquainted  with  their  manners  and  habits ;  and  learned  to 
distinguish  the  national  features,  so  often  erroneously  confounded  under 
the  vague  denomination  of  Mongol  physiognomy.  He  succeeded  also 
in  distinguishing  the  characteristic  features  of  nations  whose  race  had 
become  mingled  with  others. 

On  his  first  arrival  in  Russia,  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  Mandchou  language,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  cultivation 
of  Chinese  literature.  At  Kiakhta,  and  at  Irkoutsk,  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  collecting  some  excellent  materials  for  his  purpose,  by  the  purchase 
of  a  number  of  woiks  in  Chinese  and  Mandchou,  as  well  as  a  complete 
Dictionary  of  the  Mongol  language,  and  another,  equally  useful,  of  the 
Thibetian. 

On  his  return  in  1806,  he  went  along  a  great  part  of  the  frx>ntier8  of 
China,  and  traversed  the  mountains  of  Altai,  in  an  excursion  on  the 
Irtish,  to  Lake  Saisan,  in  the  territory  of  the  Euknts,  during  which  he 
coUeeted  much  information  on  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Asia,  respectiag 
whom  we  had  hitherto  possessed  but  very  imperfect  notices. 

*  Translated  for  this  Work,  from  a  late  Number  of  the  Bulletin  Univ«rs«l. 
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On  his  I'etum  from  this  first  jmuneyy  Cottnt  Potodd,  who  still  con- 
tinued to  interest  himself  in  ths  object  of  Mr.  Klsproth's  laboors^  made 
a  proposal  to  the  President  of  the  Academy  to  send  him  to  Monnt  Caur 
casus^  and  into  Georgia^  to  contimie  his  researches  on  the  languages  and 
history  of  the  Asiatic  nations.  This  proposal  was  accepted,  and  he  set 
out  on  his  journey  in  September  1807. 

He  was  now  better  versed  in  the  Russian  language  than  before,  and 
had  learned,  during  his  first  journey,  the  art  of  travelling  with  advantage. 
The  route  which  he  now  undertook  -wps  of  infinitely  higher  interest  tlutn 
the  first;  besides  which,  he  had  had  all  the  necessary  time  to  prepare 
himself^  and  to  mari^  out  the  track  he  was  to  follow  in  his  researches. 

This  last  journey  brought  him  much  nearer  his  object.  He  became 
su^quainited  with  the  di&rent  nations  who  had  acted  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  history  of  the  middle -ages**- with  the  Kazars,  the  Coumanian, 
and  the  Petchenegues.  In  the  Caocasus  he  found  the  descendants  of  the 
Hods,  the  Avars,  and  the  Alains,  and  brought  back  complete  collections 
of  lill  the  hukguages  spoken  in  the  valleys  of  that  celebrated  chain ;  and, 
■among  other  interesting  MSS.,  a  translation  of  the  Geor^an  Chronicle, 
a  document  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance. 

On  his  return  to  St  Petersburgh,  he  published  a  volume  of  historical, 
geographical,  and  philological  Memoirs  on  Asia,  under  the  title  of 
Archives  of  Asiatic  Literaturo and  Philology:  Vol  14,  1810.  It  con- 
tains the  following  Memoirs : 

I.  A  Parallel  of  the  principal  Alphabets  of  Asia,  with  the  German 
Alphabet. — II.  The  Languages  of  Mount  Caucasus.  (Tliis  is  merely  the 
first  part  of  his  work  on  the  languages  spoken  in  Mount  Caucasus,  and 
comprehends  only  the  Lesghian.) — III.  On  the  Origin  of  the  A^hans, 
with  a  comparative  vocabulary  of  their  language,  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  it  belongs  to  the  Indo-Germanic  stock,  which  e^^tends  from  Ceylon 
and  the  Ganges  to  Iceland.  This  Memoir  has  also  been  printed  sepa- 
rately.—FV".  Babour  Nameh,  or  the  Advice  of  Sultan  Babour  to  his 
Son,  from  the  Turkish  of  Djagataien. — V.  Memoir  On  Vaccine  kmocu- 
lation,  published  in  Chinese,  by  Sir  G.  T.  Staunton,  and  translated  by 
Mr.  Klaproth. — VI.  Excerpta  ex  Historia  Satraparune  Orbelensium  in 
M^ore  Armenia,  ex  Armeniac&  versa  a  M.  V.  La  Crozio. — VH.  Histo- 
ric^ and  Geographical  Fragments  on  the  Empires  of  Ava  and  Pegu,  in 
India  beyond  the  Ganges,  with  a  vocabulary  of  the  Birman  language  ; 
the  whole  translated  and  extracted  from  Chinese  books.— *VIII.  The 
Language  of  the  Islands  lieou-EIhieou,  situated  between  China,  Formosa, 
and  Japan.  (This  vocabulary,  which  is  translrted  from  an  ancient 
Chinese  woifc,  proves  that  the  language  of  these  islands  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Japanese.)— IX.  On  the  Frontier  between  China  and  Russiap— historical, 
geographical,  and  diplomatic  fragments. 

Bfir.  Klaproth's  departure  from  St.  Petersburgh,  in  1810,  put  a  stop  to 
the  coatittuation  of  the  Archives  of  Asiatic  literature,  which  was  to  be 
pabHshed  annually. 

On  his  arrival  at  Berlin,  in  1811,  he  printed  a  small  volume  in  8vo. 
under  the  title  of  A  Grave-stone  on  the  Tomb  of  the  Chinese  Learning 
of  Dr.  Hager.  This  is  a  critique  on  the  works  of  the  late  Dr.  Hager, 
who  pretended  to  tmderstand  the  Chinese  language  without  having  ever 
learned  itr 
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Th6  MoaumeiA  of  Ytt  •xplafaMd,  with  n«tM,  by  Mr*  Khpxih,  ap- 
peared at  the  sane  tise  at  liedin»  in  one  Jf6L  8fo. 

Hit  Memoir  at  the  language  and  writings  of  the  Uignn  wae  ineerted 
In  the  Mtnee  derOrienC,  pnUlihed  at  Vienna,  in  1912.  The  Uignn 
are  an  ancient  Tnrfckh  tribes  front  the  interior  of  Asia,  who  are  indebted 
for  their  alphabet  to  Syrian  and  Neetorlan  monke.  It  in  from  thie  a^iha^ 
bet,  which  is  still  used  by  naiiy  Eastern  natiens,  that  the  Mongol  dia- 
raoters  arederired;  which,  in  their  tun,  h«regtfen  Urthto  the  Mandchoa 
alphabet.  Mr.  Klaproth  next  edited  the  aeooant  of  his  journey  to  Mount 
Caucasus  and  Oeo^si<^  ^  which  the  fisit  voluaie  appeared  in  1812 ; 
th6  second,  with  the  Appendix,  which  is  entitled^  llie  Languages  ef 
Caucasus,  was  not  puUi^ed  till  1814,  the  printing  having  been  inter- 
rupted by  iht  war  which  then  deraetated  Qennany.  In  this  work,  he 
reprinted  his  Notice  on  te  Riwsian  and  Chinese  froistleri  and  his  Disser- 
tation on  the  Uigun;  the  latter  consUbfahly  angmentedi  and  freed  frost 
the  errors  of  the  fbnner  edition. 

In  1814,  he  published,  at  Weimar,  a  gpeogrtphical  and  histoiky 
descriptioQ  of  the  Eastern  part  of  tiie  Cannsns^  situated  between  the 
Terld,  the  Aragvi,  the  Koor,  and  the  Caspian  Sea:  in  one  v^hune  8to. 
This  is  an  indispensable  Supplement  to  dra  Journey.  In  die  same  year 
appeared,  at  Berlin,  in  one  Tolume  8to.  hit  Deso^ptton  of  the  Rumiai 
provinces  situated  between^  Caspian  and  the  Bkok  Sea;  with  a  map, 
showing  the  new  frontier  between  Russia  and  Pema,  aoootdinf  to  thfc 
treaty  of  Gulistan  in  1813. 

Just  and  grateful  to  his  predecessors,  Mr.  Klaproth  embraced  with 
pleasure  the  opportunity  of  publishing  a  new  edition  of  the  Journey  of 
the  celebrated  Russian  Acaaemician  Quldenstaedt,  who  visited  Geoigia* 
Imeritia^  and  Caucasia,  in  1770-73.  During  his  stay  at  St.  Petertfaimfa, 
Mr.  Klaproth  had  collated  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  pubfiehed  ancr 
the  death  of  the  author,  with  his  own  MS./  and  by  tnit  means  was 
enabled  to  free  it  of  innumerable  errors,  both  of  the  editor  and  printer, 
which  had  crept  into  it.  Indeed,  thii  edition,  which  appeared  at  BerUa 
in  1815,  may  be  said  to  exhitut,  for  the  firtt  time,  the  true  text  of  thk 
traveller.  The  work  is  accompanied  with  a  beautiful  map  of  Southera 
Georgia. 

Since  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  the  French  government  had  promised 
the  literary  world  a  Chinese  Dictionary;  but  the  accomplishment  of  thii 
promise  did  not  take  place  till  a  century  later*  Dr.  Hager  was,  at  thii 
time,  reputed  to  have  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  language  said  to  bs 
the  most  difficult  in  the  world;  and  he  was  accordingly  mvited  to  Pans, 
to  publish  a  Dictionary,  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  Howvrefv 
he  did  nothing;  and  after  having  been  at  the  charge  of  the  French 
government  for  ^re  years,  he  was  obliged  to  be  disnu8sed«  The  work 
was  then  intrusted  to  M.  De  Gidgnes,  jun.  who  merely  printed  the  Dic- 
tionaiy  of  Father  Basil  de  Glemotta>.averyusefiil  work,  W  nut  snftrfptt 
for  a  thoroui^  knowledge  of  the  Chinese*  Besidesi  it  wouki  hay  m^aimd 
correctbn  before  being  put  to  press.  From  the  comaieneemsnt  ef  kit 
Chinese  studies,  Mr.  K.  had  made  ties  of  a  copy  of  the  nme  wrk, 
which  he  had  enriched  wkfa  notes  and  ad<ytions«  On  his  anival  at 
Paris,  he  determined  on  rerutng  his  mfi*— i*!*^  intendmg  to  publMi  t 
Stqpplementto  theDielionaiyedited  byDoQuigoes*  Thefiratpaii«f 
this  important  work  appeared^  at  Parity  in  1819,  under  the  tUe  «f 
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SoyplMMitit  td  th«  Diotwiitfy,  itt  Glmtm  ttid  Latin^  •£  Falbir  Buil 
i%  Glvmona.  The  aaoond  and  ktt  part,  which  it  ia  th#  praM,  will  aiH 
^ar  in  1825.  The  author  had  suspended  the  progreM  of  this  work,  la 
oirder to  arail hiaaMlf  of  lietiinalariala  horn  Chiaa  aad  Bnglaad. 

fai  1830)  he  jH^blUbed  a  aew  edition,  in  lolio,  of  hia  Moaioir  on  the 
Language  and  WntingB  of  iim  Uigun.  It  may  be  tenned  a  now  wofk, 
for  betides  much  Toeeacoh  not  in  the  ptoeediag  editiooi,  it  contains  the 
Uigur-Ghiaeoe  Tocabvlaiy  aeal  by  Amioot  in  MSI.  from  PekiA,  and  pre* 
aemd  in  the  loyal  libraiy  at  Paria.  In  a  poetaeript}  the  author  deter* 
flunes  the  position  of  the  ooontry  ealled  TtmfWj^tt  and  states  the  reason 
of  ^e  Mongol  authors  having  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  Tang^utkM^ 
whieh  leUigairian,  aad  no  doisbt  doiiTed  from  die  Sjnro-nesloiian. 

During  his  stay  at  Betiia,  in  1811*13,  Mr.  K.  was  empleyed  dn  a 
tJatdlot^  EammU  of  the  Clunesa  and  Maadohoa  books  in  tha  royal 
Wbntf  of  that  city ;  and  in  1818^  ka  had  the  honour  of  preeenting  it  to 
his  Excellency  Baron  Altenshein,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instrttotion« 
This  enlightened  protector  of  the  sciences,  who  is  himself  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  titerary  eharaotws  of  his  oouatry»  gare  orders  for  the  printing 
of  this  importaat  work,  at  the  royal  press  in  F^.  It  was  published  in 
18122,  in  one  volume  ^lio.  On  the  subject  of  the  Chinese  annals,  ^ 
author  gives  a  complete  table  of  the  Nian-hao^  or  honorary  titles  be* 
stowed  by  the  Emperors  of  Chma  on  the  years  of  their  jreign.  An  aeon* 
rate  knowledge  of  the  Niam^-hmB  is  indispensable  to  the  student  of  Chinese 
history,  as  the  dates  are  always  quoted  according  to  them*  Two  extracts 
from  historical  works,  written  in  Mandohou,  wul  bd  found  useful  to  stu* 
dents  of  that  language^  and  afford  a  (^Mcimen  of  the  manner  of  writing 
history  in  China. 

On  tile  subject  of  the  OreatMirrer  of  the  Maadchou  language,  Mf.K. 
I^es  a  dissertation  on  the  origb  of  this  nation,  which  is  not  of  older  dato 
than  the  16th  century  of  our  era.  A  comparative  voeabulary  of  the 
Tangoutium  dialeets  of  Sibwia,  points  out  ^ir  eommon  origin  with  the 
Mandchou.  The  Analysis  of  the  Great  Miny)r  of  the  Mandchou  la&'« 
guage,  by  Mr.  K.  lenders  this  work  useful,  and  easy  to  consult  by 
Europeans.  From  extracts  of  Chinese  works  on  the  natural  lustory  oS 
China,  we  learn  the  systeiQ^  by  which  they  are  arranged. 

The  Joiimey  through  Georgia  and  Mount  Caucasus  having  been 
originady  written  in  German,  was  almost  unknown  in  France.  The 
author  accordingly  determined  oa  bringing  out  a  French  translation^ 
'which  appeared  in  1B23|  in  2  volumes  octavo.  In  this  edition,  eveiy 
thing  has  been  suppressed  which  does  not  directly  bear  on  the  scene  <^ 
his  travels ;  but,  to  compensate  for  this,  the  work  has  been  considerably 
enlarged,  and  some  errors,  which  had  crept  into  the  first  edition,  correctea. 
A  fine  map  of  Georgia  gives  additional  interest  to  the  whole. 

The  Asia  Polyglotta  forms  one  volume  in  quarto  aad  another  in  folio« 
The  latter  contains  a  cdoured  map,  and  the  vocabularies,  which  oould 
not  be  inserted  in  the  quarto  work.  The  vocabularies  serve  as  a  guide 
to  the  oliject  proposed — ^which  is,  the  classification  of  the  people  of  Asia 
by  families.  The  author  admits  24  of  these,  including  the  Af  alay,  fol- 
lowing the  affinities  and  shades  of  language,  viz. — 1.  ludo-Oermanic ; 
2.  Semitic;  d.  Georgian;  4.  Caucasian;  5.  Samoyedian;  6.  Yeni- 
seiany  7.  Fimudk;'  £  Turkish;  9.  Monylian \  10,  Tongasian;  11. 
Conrilian;  12.  Youkaguirian ;   13*  Koriaok;  li«  KantsohatdaU|  11^ 
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The  Polar  Tribes;  16.  Japanaie;  17.  Caraan^  18.  IKbetka;  19L 
Chinese;  20*  Axmamese;  21.  Siamese;  22.  Aranese;  23.  Reg^nan-; 
24.  Malay. 

Respecting  these  races,  and  the  mitions  which  -oooipoee  them,  Mc 
Klaproth  communicates  some  historical  and  geogtaphical  Ternaries,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  are  -original,  .and  are  all  of  them  well  £minided  and 
luminous.  The  pre£BUse  establishes  the  princifde  of  the  whole  ^ork,  and 
distbguishes  the  kindred  of  languages  intouniTersal  and  faanly^  The 
work  contains  besides  a  critique  OA  the. Asiatic  hifltorians/tiie'ChxooDlngy 
of  the  Deluge  and  other  great  inundaikms,  4he  life  of  Buddah,  and  an 
universal  alphabet. 

Mr.  Klaproth's  Letter  to  ChampolHon  the  ryounger,  on  the  aHfeity  of 
die  Coptic  with  -the  languages  of  Northern -A^a  and  the  .Nortii*£ast 
of  Europe,  printed  in  1823,  presents  some  new  ideas  en  Ae-originof 
the  Egyptians;  but  on  this  subject  we  shall  let  the  author  speak  for 
hintself. 

After  haying  sought  m  vain  for  some  traces  of  affinity  between  fhe  Coptic  and 
Ihe  langnare  of  the  Berbers,  or  the  original  inhabitants  of  M9unt  Aflas,  1  thought 
I  perceived  some  resembhmce  between  many  Egyptian  words  and  those  of  the 
idioms  of  the  North  of  Asia  and  the  North-East  of  £urope.  Struck  with  the  resem- 
blance, I  submitted  to  a  rigorous  comparison  with  these  idioms,  about  300  Coptic 
words,  designating  the  moSt  ordinary  objects  of  nature.  To  my  great  astontth- 
ment,  I  found  a  considerable  number  of  them  in  the  lan^age  of  ^ the  Eastern 
FioDS,  such  as  the  Wotiaks,  the  Permians  and  Zyrians,  the  Mondouins  and  Mok- 
cbas,  the  Ostiaks,  and  chiefly  the  Tcheremisses  and  Tchouwachs,  dwelling  be- 
tween the  Volga  and  the  Oby*  Other  Coptic  words  present  resemblances  withmose 
in  the  language  of  the  Samoides  of  Siberia,  the  inhabitants  of  Caucasus,  and  the 
nations  ofNorthem  Enrope.«^The  affinities  of  the  Cop^  with  the  dialects  of 
Southern  AsiA  are  less  frequent.  These  researches  seem  to  show  that  doubts  may 
be  entertained  of  the  African  origin  of  the  Egyptians,  s^ice  it  is  certain  that  th« 
Coptic  words,  which  are  neither  Semitic  nor  Greek,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  language  of  that  people,  whose  civilization  we  know  only  by 
those  gigantic  monuments  which  reveal  their  past  existence,  and  by  the  fragments 
of  those  mammies  which  now  serve  for.  ftiel^  and  are  need  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Bedouin  Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  borders  of  Egypt. 

In  the  Nouvelles  Annales  des  Voyages,  by  Messrs.  Eyries  et  Malte- 
Brun,  Mr.  Klaproth  has  inserted  several  memoirs,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal : — Vol.  IV.  An  Account  of  the  Archipelago  of  John 
Potocid,  situated  between  China  and  Corea,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Liao-toung,  with  a  map.  This  has  been  printed  separately  in  quarto. 
Mr.  K.  discovered  this  Archipelago  on  the  Chinese  maps.  European  na- 
vigators have  never  seen  it,  as  they  always  sailed  a  degree  of  latitude 
more  to  the  south.  Vol.  IX.  On  the  Origin  of  the  Mandchous ;  Travels 
to  the  White  Mountain /translated  from  the  Mandchou.  Vol.  XIII.  Ex- 
amination of  Asiatic  Historians;  Mountains  covered  with  perpetual 
snow  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Yun-nan.  Vol.  XVI.  Memoir,  in  which 
the  identity  of  the  Ossetes,  a  tribe  of  Caucasia,  with  the  Alans  of  the 
middle  age,  is  proved.     Vol.  XX,  Description  of  the  Island  of  Formosa. 

In  1822  the  Asiatic  Society  was  formed  at  Paris.  Mr.  K.  is  one  of  the 
editors  of  its  Journal  of  Asiatic  Literature,  and  has  inserted  in  it  the 
following  memoirs : — ^Vol.  I.  On  the  origin  of  Paper  Money.*    Vol.  H. 


*  This  has  also  appeared  iu  Eu^ish,  London,  1823^  and  may  W  had  gtlktis  of 
Messrs*  TreuttelUand  Co,  30,  Sc^Oi^squace. 
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On  some  Siberian  Antiquities ;  on  the  Bukharas  and  their  language,  in 
whieh  Mr.  K.  prores  that  both  are  Pemian  ;  Examination  of  some  Ex- 
tracts of  a  History  ofjhe  Mongol  Khans,  inserted  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Schmidt 
in  the  6th  vol.  of  Les  Mines  de  TOrient ;  Conjectures  on  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  Silk  among  the  Ancients,  in  which  the  author  prores  that, 
the  Seres  of  the  ancients  were,  in  fact,  Chinese.  Vol.  III.  ^tract  of  a 
Letter  from  Mr.  Schmidt,  with  remarks  by  Mr.  Klaproth ;  Comparison  of 
the  Basque  with  the  Asiatic  Idioms ;  Memoir  on  the  Khasars,  in  which 
it  is  proved  that  this  people,  who  can  no  l(mger  be  traced  in  history, 
were  of  the  same  origin  with  the  Eastern  Finns,  and  the  Hungarians  of 
the  presMit  day ;  Analysis  of  the  History  of  Khotas,  translated  from  the 
Chinese,  by  M.  Abel-Remusat. 

The  Asiaitic  Society  of  Paris  is  {Hinting,  at  its  own  expense,  Mr.  K/b 
Ma»dcbon  and  French  Dictionaiy,  and  his  Qeorgian  Grammar;  the 
first  of  these  works  is  expected  to  a{^pear  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 


OPINIONS  OF  SIR  JOHN  MALCOLM. 

Having  spoken  on  many  occasions  of  the  sentiments  entertained  by 
Sir  John  Malcolm  on  the  subject  of  the  Press  in  India,  and  selected  from 
his  writings  a  motto  for  our^Work,  we  deem  it  only  an  act  of  justice  to 
that  Officer,  to  publish  a  Letter  addressed  by  him  to  Mr.  Lambton,  with 
the  Reply  to  which  it  gave  rise.  Th^  have  already  af^ared  in  one  of 
the  London  prints,  but  are  inserted  here,  for  the  information  of  our  Indian 
readers^  to  whom  they  might  not  oth^wise  be  accessible. 

To  J.  G.  Lambton,  Esq. 
Sir,  Hyde  Hall,  Sawbrid^eworth,  May  30, 1824. 

I  observe,  from  the  report  made  in  the  newspapers  of  the  26th  in- 
stant, of  your  speech  on  Mr.  Buckingham's  petition,  that  you  did  me 
the  honour  to  quote  my  authority,  in  support  of  your  arguments  for  the 
estaUishment  of  a  Free  Press  in  India.  The  sense  I  entertain  of  the 
flattering  manner  in  which  you  mentioned  my  name  on  that  occasion, 
makes  me  more  anxious  to  correct  any  misapprehension  on  this  subject. 

That  part  of  your  speech,  given  in  The  Times  newspaper,  which  repre- 
sents me  to  have  stated,  **  that  oppressions  were  frequently  practised  in 
the  army,  which  nothing  but  a  Free  Press  could  remedy,"  must  be  inac- 
curately reported,  as  I  never  did  and  never  could  have  given  my  name  to 
such  a  sentiment.  If  the  report  of  your  speech,  as  given  in  The  Morning 
dhroniclef  be  correct,  and  you  meant  to  convey  my  sentiments,  that  the 
prosperity  of  India  would  be  advanced,  and  misrule  checked,  by  a  free 
discusdon  in  England  of  all  subjects  connected  with  the  administration 
of  our  Eastern  Empire,  the  fact  is  exactly  as  you  assumed.  I  have 
written  and  published  my  opinion,  that  publications,  in  England^  on  the 
affieiirs  of  India,  must  always  do  great  and  essential  good.  I  have  also  further 
stated,  that,  as  the  nature  of  our  possessions  requires  that  almost  absolute 
power  should  be  given  to  those  intiusted  with  their  government,  there  can 
be  no  better  and  more  efficient  check  on  such  rulers,  than  that  which 
must  be  established  by  the  full  publicity  given  to  their  acts,  and  the  fre- 
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queat  di«cu«ii6A  of  all  ^e  pHociplM  of  rtile.  Bat  tlioeo  obftervfttiont 
referred  exclusively  to  publications  and  dificussiona  in  England ;  I  thought 
then,  and  think  still,  that  the  jealous  control  of  the  superintending 
authorities  in  this  country,  the  tig^ance  of  Parliament,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion,  have  the  happiest  influence  on  the  tone  and 
character  of  the  administration  abroad .  But  with  regard  to  a  Free  Press 
in  India,  my  opinion  has  been^  from  the  first  moment  the  question  was 
agitated,  the  same  as  it  is  at  present.  I  never  could  understand  that 
the  respectable  English  inhabitants  of  India,  composed  as  they  are  of  the 
civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Government,  and  of  persons  residing 
under  a  license  that  can  be  withdrawn  at  any  period,  tould  form  what 
an  Englishman  would  designate  a  Public,  to  whose  independent  senti* 
ments  a  Free  Press,  like  that  which  happily  exists  in  our  native  coantryj 
could  address  itsel£  Far  less  could  I  think  that  so  powerful  ah  instrument 
for  good  or  evil  could  (in  their  present  stage  of  society)  be  intrusted  to  ear 
Indian  subjects.  We  should,  I  am  satisfied,  by  such  a  premature  effort 
for  their  advancement  in  knowledge,  incur  the  most  immment  hazard  of 
frustrating  aU  those  more  rational  plans  that  have  been  formed,  and  are 
in  progress,  for  their  prosperity  and  improvement. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

John  Malcolm. 


Tb  MAJoR'-GBNfiaAL  dm  Joum  Malcolm,  fiLCJU.  ^.  Ac* 

St&,-^Wiib  the  fbdings  natural  to  a  high-minded  man»  desirous  of 
bdng  rightly  undtrstood  by  his  coontrymen  at  large,  I  obsttrve,  by  your 
letter,  inserted  im  the  Papers  of  this  morning  (June  1%  that  you  hart 
taken  the  pains  to  correct  what  appeared  to  you  to  be  an  erroneous  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Lambton,  when,  in  his  speech  to  the  Com- 
mons, on  the  25th  ultimo,  he  quoted  your  name  as  an  authority  for  the 
benefit  of  free  discussion  in  India.  As  I  may  consider  myself,  in  some 
degree,  one  of  the  assisting  causes,  at  least,  of  such  an  impression  being 
entertained  by  that  Honourable  Member,  I  shall  follow  your  example  in 
hastening  to  give  an  immediate  explanation  of  my  views  on  that  subject. 

During  the  alarming  disturbances  in  the  Madras  army,  in  which  you 
held  a  commission,  the  despotism  of  the  Indian  Authorities  was  produc* 
tive  of  more  evils  than  could  possibly  have  arisen  under  a  system  of  free 
government ;  and  none  among  that  much-iiyured  body  felt,  I  believe, 
more  deeply  than  yourself,  the  indignities  to  which  that  despotism  sub- 
jected some  of  the  most  noble-minded  of  your  brethren  in  arms.  Adverting, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  to  the  self-wiUed  and  tyrannical  obsdnacy  whidi 
marked  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment at  that  time,  you  used  the  following  memorable  expressions : — 

**  The  legislative  power  in  free  states  shows  a  disposition  to  repeal  or 
modify  laws,  in  reference  to  the  interests,  the  opinions,  and  sometimes 
even  to  the  prejudices  of  great  bodies  of  the  people  *,  while  the  despot  haa 
no  maxim  but  that  all  must  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  Government.^ 

You  could  not  have  preferred  the  maxim  of  the  despot ;  because  it  was 
of  the  absence  ot  that  disposition  to  vield  to  the  opinions,  and  even  preju- 
dices, of  the  great  body  of  the  Indian  public,  in  the  particular  case  in 
Sestion,  that  you  were  complaining.  You  considered,  I  believe,  that 
e  sentiments  of  the  army,  and  the  feelings  of  the  pedple,  ought  to  have 
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been  beaitl  and  attended  to;  and  it  wa«  imderitood  to  be  the  etpeeiftl 
ground  of  your  complaint,  that  both  of  these  were  disregarded*  On  thii 
Qccasion,  therefore,  you  must  have  admitted  that  there  K;as  a  public  in 
India ;  and  further,  that  the  voice  of  that  publio  ought  to  have  beea 
listened  to  with  respect  and  attention.  And  if  this  could  happen  in  a 
military  community,  and  on  a  military  discussion,  involving,  as  your 
enemies  alleged,  the  very  existence  of  the  ftate,  how  much  more  safe 
and  reasonable  is  it  to  contend  for  the  same  exercise  of  puUic  opinion  in 
matters  relatiag  to  a  mixed  and  mercantile  community,  and  on  a  dis^ 
cussion  which  embraces  the  interests  of  every  individual  in  the  country-^ 
the  ^vilege  of  possessing  a  press  restrained  by  the  laws,  rather  than  the 
capnce  of  a  despot-r-to  redress  grievauoee  of  every  description,  and  not 
merely  those  between  masters  and  servants,  which  all  disputes  between 
the  roilitarr  and  those  by  whom  they  are  paid,  must  necepsarily  be 
considered  i 

On  your  return  to  England,  with  the  true  nurit  of  a  Briton  and  a 
soldier,  you  were  prompted  to  tell  the  world  the  story  of  your  wrongs, 
and  defend  yourself  and  others  from  aspersions,  or  insinuated  chaigea, 
which  you  considered  ii\juriou8  to  your  well-reamed  reputation.  The 
Press  of  India  dared  not  admit  of  your,  or  any  other  man  s,  venturing  to 
censure  the  conduct  of  men  in  authority  on  the  spot ;  or,  undoubtedly, 
many  besides  yourself  would  have  published  their  strictures  there,  whm 
the  wrongs  were  most  keenly  felt ;  where  the  public  sympathy  would  be 
sure  of  being  excited ;  and  where,  if  any  gocni  were  to  be  produced  by 
such  censures,  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  state  of  public  feeling  at  th<3 
moment,  would  combine  to  heighten  its  efieot  In  England  the  Press 
was  happily  £ree,  and  you  wisely  availed  yourself  of  its  agency,  to  pro- 
duce as  much  benefit  as  the  distance  of  the  place,  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
the  general  apathy  of  one  community  to  that  which  passes  in  another 
and  a  distant  one,  would  admit. 

It  is  from  this  pubUcationi  your  **  Account  of  the  Disturbances  in  the 
Madras  Army,"  that  Mr,  Lambton  and  all  other  men  who  have  read  it, 
have  drawn,  and  must  draw,  the  conclusion  that  you  were  an  advocate 
for  the  exercise  of  free  discussion  in  India^  The  whole  spirit  and  sub- 
stance of  your  book  shows  that  the  Indian  Government  were  criminally 
indifferent  to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  great  body  of  their  country* 
men,  by  whose  agency  their  empire  was  maintained.  It  further  shows 
that  these  wrongs  ought  to  have  been  heard,  or  they  never  could  have 
been  redreseed.  It  complains  that  they  were  not  heard,  and  tiot  re<- 
dressed ;  and  that  this  obstinate  refusal  to  yield  to  the  **  opinions  and 
even  prejudices  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,"  (to  use  your  own 
words)  cuoly  tended  to  prolong  the  contest  between  power  and  its 
victims,  and  to  bring  in  its  train  evils  which,  but  for  this  unwise  reac- 
tance to  publio  opinion,  never  would  have  ensued.  Is  it  possible  that 
you  could  entertain  sentiments  like  these,  and  not  be  an  advocate  for  the 
privilege  of  free  discussion  in  the  country  itself?  whioh,  after  all,  means 
only  the  power  to  lay  the  statement  of  every  case  that  oan  ooeur  before 
the  Country  at  large,  subject  to  the  restraints  (and  they  are  neither  few 
nor  ine^ent)  wUcb  die  law  of  England  already  imposes  on  every  de*' 
scription  of  public  writings  and  appeals.  If  *^  free  diacussioii "  meant 
the  privilege  of  saving  any  thing  that  disappointed  malice  might  dictate, 
wh^^r  truf  or  fwoj  innocent  or  datigef^usi  no  i^aaonaUe  man  would 
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advocate  such  discuflsion,  whether  in  England  or  elsewhere.  But  if  dk- 
cussion  18  akeady  restricted  within  sufficiently  narrow  limits  at  komCf  hj 
the  unavoidahle  hias  of  Judges,  the  loyal  scruples  of  Juries^  and  the  cob- 
yenient  ambiguity  of  the  law  wjiich  these  administer ;  in  India  It  must 
be  still  more  narrowed  in  its  range,  hemmed  around  as  it  is  by  thoae 
powerful  guards-— Judges  paid  by  the  GoTcmment,  and  holding  their  ap- 
pointments during  pleasure,  and  under  their  immediate  poLtconage; 
special  Juries  formed  of  the  servants  of  the  Company;  and'the  whc^ 
community  composed  of  men  whose  interests  are  closely  interwoven  with 
that  of  the  ruling  power,  from  whom  most  of  them  derive  all  their  present 
gains;  and  to  whom  are  directed  all  their  hopes  of  future  advanoenient 
and  reward.  With  such  checks,  and  in  such  a  community,  no  pubiica- 
tion  that  ventured  to  put  forth  any  thing  calculated  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  State,  could  exist  for  a  week;  the  readers  by  whom  ii  must 
be  supported,  are  nearly  all  of  them  functionaries  of  that  very  GroveriH 
ment,  whose  destruction  would  involve  them  in  utter  ruin,  and  lead  to 
the  loss  of  their  lives  as  well  as  property.  The  Judges  by  whom  it  would 
be  tried,  have  exactly  the  same  interests  in  preserving  the  established 
order  of  things ;  while  the  Juries  are  composed  entirely  of  Englishmeo, 
and,  if  special,  of  Government  servants,  from  whom  an  intemperate  or 
a  dangerous  writer  could  expect  no  more  mercy  than  a  rebellious  slave 
from  a  Jury  of  Planters  ;  so  that  his  career  would  necessarily  be  of  very 
short  duration. 

In  the  preface  to  your  ^'  Account  of  the  Disturbances  in  the  Army  at 
Madras,"  you  have  distinctly  stated  that  "  a  groundless  alarm  has  been 
sipread  of  the  mischiefs  which  many  conceive  must  arise  from  a  free  dis- 
closure and  full  discussion  of  the  acts  of  the  Indian  Government.'' 
Surely,  Sir,  no  man  ever  conceived  that  any  mischief  could  arise  from 
such  discussions  being  carried  on  in  England.  It  has  always  been  the 
practice  of  the  East  India  Company  themsdves  to  discuss  publicly  ques- 
tions relating  to  India,  in  their  own  Court  of  Proprietors,  the  proceedings 
of  which  are  published  in  every  newspaper  in  the  kingdom,  and  through 
them,  distributed  over  all  the  world.  It  never  could  have  been  doubted 
that  discussions  in  England  would  do  good.  It  is  discussions  in  India 
that  have  been  dreaded,  and  respecting  which  these  groundless  alarms 
t>f  mischief  had  gone  abroad.  When  you  say,  therefore,  immediately 
afterwards,  that  "  this  practice,"  namely,  a  free  disclosure  and  ftdl  dis- 
cussion of  the  acts  of  the  Indian  Governments,  ^*  must  produce  great  and 
essential  good,"  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  you  could  have  meant  any 
where  but  in  India  :  for  it  is  there  only  that  the  mischiefs  of  free  discus* 
sion  on  Indian  a£Fairs  have  ever  been  apprehended. 

But,  Sir,  there  is  yet  another  expression  in  the  same  page  of  your  book, 
which  stamps  at  once,  and  unequivocally,  the  real  meaning  of  the  senti- 
ment which  this  passage  mu^  appear^  to  those  who  examine  it  closely, 
to  convey.  It  is  tWs — "  I  am  confident,"  you  say,  "  that  every  attempt 
made  to  repress  such  discussion,  is  not  merely  a  sacrifice  to  personal 
feeling  and  to  momentary  expedience  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  opera- 
tive principles  of  the  Britidi  Constitution,  but  that  it  is  a  direct  approxi- 
mation to  the  principles  of  that  Oriental  tyranny  which  it  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  our  chief  boast  to  have  destroyed." 

If  you  had  not  uttered  another  word  on  the  subject,  this  sentence 
would  have  been  sufficient.    It  w  not,  surely,  in  England  that  attempts 
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are  over  made  to  repress  disciassions  on  Indian  affairs.  It  is  fiot  in  Eng- 
iand  that  men  in  power  can  sacrifice  to  personal  feeling  and  momentary 
expedience  the  best  and  most  operative  principles  of  the  British  Consti- 
totion.'  An  injured  man  in  England  would  scorn  the  attempt  to  repress 
a  discussion  of  his  grievances  through  the  press ;  and  a  Court  of  Law 
would  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  ruler  trampling  on  the  principles  of 
that  Constitution  to  gratify  his  personal  convenience.  No,  Sir ;  India 
is  the  only  part  of  the  British  empire  in  which  these  things  can  hi^^pen ; 
and  it  would  have  been  the  height  of  inconclusiveness,  (I  would  fain 
spare  myself  the  use  of  the  more  dbvious  term,)  for  any  man  to  designate 
attempts  to  repress  discussion  in  England  as  a  mode  of  bringing  us 
back  to  the  principles  of  that  Oriental  tyranny  which  it  is  or  ought  to  be 
our  chief  boast  to  have  destroyed.  The  reader  will  ask  where  ought  we 
to  have  so  destroyed  it  ?  Surely,  not  in  England,  where  Oriental  ty- 
ranny, at  least,  never  existed.  The  utmost  stretch  of  ingenuity  would 
be,  dierefore,  insufficient  to  show  that  throughout  the  whole  of  your  pa- 
negyric oa  ^ee  discussion,  your  conviction  of  its  utility,  and  your  indig- 
nation at  all  attempts  to  repress  its  exercise,  your  observations  could  be 
fairly  applied  to  any  other  country  than  India,  where  alone  a  free  dis- 
cussion on  Indian  affairs  can  ever  produce  the  effects  which  you  so-  forci- 
My  and  justly  ascribe  to  it. 

The  total  inefficiency  of  public  opinion  in  England  as  a  check  against 
misrule  abroad,  has  been  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  ablest  writers  on 
India,  of  whom,  Mr.  Mill,  the  historian,  may  be  placed  at  the  head; 
and  every  man  who  has  read  his  masterly  work  must  be  satisfied  of  the 
faHaey  of  a  contrary  opinion.  If  discussions  on  the  conduct  of  the 
English  ministers  were  entirely  prohibited  in  England — if  no  public  paper 
dsred  publish  the  debates  in  Pariiament,  or  canvass  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  any  particular  transaction  of  public  interest  to  the  people  of  this 
country^  of  what  avail  would  it  be  to  tell  them,  "  You  may  have  these 
matters  freely  discussed  in  India,  where  no  mischiefs  can  arise  from  the 
full  and  free  discussion  of  the  acts  of  the  British  Cabinet  at  home  ?  " — 
Reverse  the  case,  and  it  is  exactly  what  the  enemies  of  a  free  press  in 
India  contend  for — ^namely,  the  silence  of  despotism  in  the  country  it- 
self, and  a  full  and  firee  disclosure  of  all  that  is  kept  secret  there,  at  the 
distance  of  thousands  of  miles— af^er  a  lapse  of  months  or  years — and  in 
a  conmiunity  where  there  is  neither  the  information  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  mmts  of  the  question,  the  charm  of  interest  to  attract  their 
attention,  nor  the  influence  requisite  to  constitute  the  slightest  check,  or 
control.  It  would  have  been  considered  a  mockery  of  the  most  insult« 
ing  kind  to  tell  the  people  of  England,  at  the  period  of  the  Manchester 
massacre,  that  their  grievances  might  be  discussed  in  India,^  but  that 
they  could  not  be  permitted  to  be  inquired  into  in  England.  And  it  is 
not  one  bit  less  the  mockery  to  tell  the  people  of  India,  Englishmen  as 
wdl  as  natives,  when  suffering  under  the  most  grievous  oppressions,  and 
without  the  protection  of  the  laws  to  shield  them,  that  their  grievances 
may  be  discussed  in  England,  but  cannot  be  examined  into  on  the  spot. 

I  find  that  this  question  would  lead  me  further  than  the  limits  of  a  let- 
ter would  warrant ;  but  I  am  willing  to  meet  any  man  in  England  in 
argument  on  this  subject,  yourself  among  the  number,  if  you  feel  your 
position  strong  enough  to  warrant  its  defence.  I  could  desire  no  greater 
triumph ;  but  before  you  enter  the  lists,  let  me  recommend  to  your  at- 
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teQtire  p#n»al»  an  article  written  e^preegly  on  that  ftul^jecty^  to  which  I 
should  be  ready  and  willing  to  ineerty  in  the  pagee  of  Uie  eame  pubUca«i 
tion^  the  reply  of  yourself  or  any  other  gentleman  who  might  fed  di^ 
posed  to  undertake  the  task. 

As  I  had  the  honour,  and  I  oonsidered  it  no  mean  one,  to  be  farourcd 
with  your^name  among  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  sajqpojrtBrB  of 
the  Calcutta  Journal,  which  I  believe  you  continued  to  read,  and,  as  I 
have  understood, ^enera^/y  approved,*  up  to  the  period  of  your  leaving 
India ;  and  ae  I  know  that  you  directed  it  to  be  sent,  by  every  opportu« 
nity,  to  you  in  England;  I  have  always  b^n  accustomed  to  associate 
vour  name  with  tluMe  who  really  re^rded  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
India,  as  likely  to  be  much  benefited  by  discussions  on  their  aSaus  in 
the  country  itself;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  your  present  opinions 
better  grounded  than  your  former  ones  on  this  subject.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  leelings  of  habitual^  and  I  may  say  unaltered  respect,  that  I  venture 
thus  publicly  to  address  you  on  a  topic  which  your  o?m  name  i^pears 
first  (0  have  introduced  into  the  public  prints ;  satisfied,  as  \  am,  that 
there  can  be  no  possible  ot^ection  to  our  meeting  in  the  same  arena  of 
discussion,  into  which  neither  of  us,  I  am  persuaded,  would  for  a  mo* 
ment  suffer  any  private  or  personal  feeling  to  enter,  except  to  sofUn  and 
moderate  the  heat  and  asperity  which  too  frequently  mark  the  contro^ 
versies  of  men,  whose  differences  are  not  merely  those  of  opinion  only, 

I  may  venture,  therefore,  I  hope,  to  say,  that  without  any  diminution 
of  respect  for  your  talents,  I  cannot  but  regard  your  present  testimony,  on 
a  sui^ect  of  thia  nature,  as  somewhat  lessened  in  value  by  the  well* 
known  fact  that  you  are  at  this  moment  a  candidate  for  an  Indian  Qo* 
vemorahip*-*^hat  yon  know  the  sentiments  of  the  East  India  Dixectara  to 
be  particularly  hostile  to  all  discussions  of  their  affairs,  whether  in  Eng* 
land  or  India,  but  particularly  in  the  latter  country ;  and  that  though,  as 
the  uqjustly-aspersed  and  injured  Captain  and  Envoy  of  1809,  you  jxS^ 
have  fimnd  the  freedom  of  discussion  on  Indian  affairs  to  be  a  privilege 
w(nth  contending  for,  yet,  as  the  popular  and  respected  General  ^nd  Qo- 
vemor  of  1824,  you  might  occasionally  find  this  said  freedom  a  little  in- 
convenient, and  be  th0r€f9re  drawn  into  an  opinioA  that  it  mi^t  be  aa 
well  not  to  restore  it,  until  your  e^rpected  Governorship  should  be  at  aa  end* 

Although  I  have  expressed  my  readiness,  at  all  times  and  in  iJl  places, 
to  meet  the  opponents  of  a  free  press  in  India,  and  put  their  aigao)ent»  to 
that  test  of  public  scrutiny  which  none  but  those  who  are  conscious  of 
their  weaknew  can  ever  dread ;  yet,  the  object  of  my  addressing  you  in« 
dividually  waa  not  so  much  to  enter  on  the  great  question-^''  Whether  a 
free  press  be  calculated  to  produce  greater  good  or  evil  in  India,"  aa  to 
•how  that  th€^  were  grounda,  and  strong  ones  too,  for  inferring  from 
your  own  writings,  that  tou  were  onc^  of  the  fbrmer  opinion;  and 
knowing  the  undue  value  attached  even  to  worthless  authorities,  by  those 
who  are  too  indolent  to  think  for  themselves,  I  conceived  it  of  the  highest 
impcutanoe  to  dispel  the  influence  which  so  deservedly  respected  a  name 
ae  youra  could  not  fail  to  have  on  the  minds  even  of  ttSoking  men,  if 
your  assertions  and  opinions,  recently  put  forth,  remained  unquestioiied 

*  Thia  artide  is  entitled  **  Necessity  of  a  Omtrellfnf  P6w«r  in  /mMs,  as  a 
Checlt  against  Misrule  i**  and  the  power  here  adverted  to  U  a  F^m  Prm§.  8ee 
OrwUal  aer^^  m.  h^  Ma^  1894. 
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^tid  admitted.  It  yru  th&t  respect,  indeed,  which  iim  indtioed  the  with 
to  see  your  authority  quoted,  in  support  of  opiniont  conscieiitiofusly  he* 
liered  to  he  still  entertained  hy  you,  and  which,  had  this  heen  the  case, 
it  was  naturally  concluded  that  you  would  have  heen  proud  to  arow  at 
this  important  crisis.  There  was  no  desire,  I  am  convinced,  to  presa  into 
the  service  even  of  truth,  an  unwilling  testimony ;  lor,  hapnily>  the  of^a-^ 
ion  of  the  value  of  a  free  press  to  India  is  neither  w>  singular,  nor  so 
slightly  supported,  as  to  need  the  borrowed  auth<^ty  of  individuahs 
however  eminent,  to  sustain  it.  It  stands  on  a  fbundatioii  which  nothing 
can  shake,  and  needs  only  to  he  discussed  and  devel^Md,  to  obtain  mm^ 
versal  assent  from  all  who  discard  prejudice,  and  exerdso  their  own 
judgments  on  the  question*^unless  they  should  have  a  direct  and  power* 
fill  interest  in  maintaining  a  contrary  doctrine,  when  their  evidence  wiH  bo 
considered,  by  most  men,  as  liable  to  a  proportionate  abatement  of  valno. 

Of  this  last  description  of  witnesses  is  ^e  late  temporary  QoverMT 
Genera]  of  India,  Mr.  John  Adam,  who  has  eo  pre*eminoutly  diitingniihed 
himself  by  his  hostility  to  ali  freedom,  wheUier  o€  p«»on,  property,  or 
opinion.  Like  our  Eighth  Harry,  he  may  assume  and  deserve  the  title 
of  "  Defender  6f  the  Faith  ;'*  and,  npon  nearlv  as  good  grounds,  as  both 
pursued  a  similar  course  to  prevent  their  infklfibility  Irom  being  oiUled  in 
question.  It  is,  perhaps,  knoWn  to  you,  that  this  Mr.  Adam,  at  the  vofy 
nooment  that  he  denied  the  existence  of  a  public  in  India  (in  terttd)  it 
which  your  own,  as  given  in  your  letter  to  Mr.  Lambten,  on  that  snbjeet, 
are  by  accident,  no  doubt,  nearly  the  counterpart),  and  d^reeatod  the 
practice  of  appealing  to  its  judgment,  wrote  a  large  quarto  pamphlet  ad- 
dressed to  that  very  public,  whose  existence  he  denied— appealing  to  that 
very  opinion,  the  influence  of  which  he  deprecated^^^and  publhh^  it,  not 
in  England,  but  in  India,  in  the  very  country  where  this  book  was  espe- 
cially written  to  prove  the  danger  of  such  appeals  being  made!  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Adam  first  banished  his  opponent  from  the  country,  then  fettered 
the  press  by  regulations  which  subjected  every  man  to  simUar  banidbment 
who  should  venture  to  answer  him ;  and  having  thns  cleverly  secured  all 
the  argument  to  his  own  side,  and  bonnd  the  whole  eommunitv  in  chains, 
he  magnanimously  put  forth  his  "  Appeal  to  Public  Opinion, '  somewhat 
in  the  spirit  of  the  same  King  Harry's  theological  oontrovOTsieS)  Uiem^ts 
of  which  none  dared  doubt  but  at  their  peril ! 

Mr.  Adam  is  thus  fairly  entitled  to  be  called  the  "  Great  Defender"  of 
the  fettered  press  of  India ;  for  no  man  has  written  so  large  a  book  on  the 
subject,  and  no  man  certainly  could  take  more  pains  to  {R'event  his  book 
fVom  being  answered.  This  volume,  for  its  bulk  might  well  entitle  it  to 
be  so  called,  was  printed  at  the  Government  press  of  Calcutta,  was  sedu- 
lously distributed  throughout  all  India>  and  given  to  every  man  in  aatho* 
rity  there.  It  was  sent  home  also  to  this  country,  and  profusely  supj^ed 
to  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  friends  of  the  author  in  every  rank  of  life.  I  have  little 
doubi.  Sir,  but  that  a  copy  of  this  production  was  sent  to  you  also,  by  its 
distinguished  author,  ahhough  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  that  it  has 
ever  reached  you,  or  if  so,  that  you  have  read  it  through ;  as  I  think,  if 
this  had  been  the  case,  your  well-known  discrimination  could  not  have 
failed  to  lead  you  to  the  same  conviction  as  that  expressed  by  Mr.  Hume 
and  Mr*  Denman,  in  the  Commons,  and  which  is,  indeed,  avowed  hy  al- 
most every  one  who  has  given  it  an  attentive  perusal  j  namely,-*  that  oven 
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taking  Mr.  Adam's  own  statement,  on  which  he  professed  to  ground  his 
opinion  of  the  danger  of  a  free  press  in  India,  as  correct  in  its  facts,  he  has 
utterly  failed  in  his  arguments  and  inferences,  and  covered  himsdf  with 
shame ;  first,  for  the  cruelty' with  which  he  presumed  to  exerdse  his  brief 
and  transitory  possession  of  power,  against  the  friends  of  free  discussion  in 
India;  and  next,  for  the  unparalleled  weakness  with  which  he  has  at- 
tempted to  defend  what  is  wholly  indefensible  on  any  grounds  of  reason, 
equity,  or  even  expediency — the  tyrant's  ever  ready  plea. 

The  effect  produced  in  India  by  this  defence  of  Mr.  Adam  has  been  to 
lessen  the  {devious  estimation  of  his  talents  to  a  degree  scarcely  credible ; 
for  /Aare,  although  no  man  dared  expon  its  absurdities,  most  men  were 
capable  of  perceiving  them ;  and  although  before  he  had  written  this  no- 
Uble  defence  numy  gave  him  credit  for  a  good  heart  and  a  sound  under- 
standing, yet  a  great  number,  afiter  reading  it,  doubted  his  enjoyment  of 
the  former,  and  all  must  have  been  satisfied  that  he  had  no  pretensions 
whatever  to  the  possession  of  the  latter.  In  England^  however,  where 
^0  mass  of  the  people  have  but  little  information  on  Indian  affairs,  and 
where  even  ^  more  intelligent  have  such  constant  demands  on  their  time 
for  other  purposes,  that  they  must  take  much  upon  trust  relating  to  dis*' 
tant  countries  and  events,  the  name  of  Mr.  Adam,  as  connected  with  an 
opinion  of  danger  from  a  free  press  in  India,  may  produce  some  effect,  as 
ycmr  name  now  por  the  pirst  time  associated  with  similar  sentiments, 
will  no  doubt  do  in  the  minds  of  others  who  have  too  many  claims  on  their 
attention  to  admit  of  their  examining  the  question  for  themselves. 

For  the  information  of  the  few,  however,  who  are  both  able  and  willing 
to  hear  what  may  be  said  and  written  on  both  sides  of  every  public 
question,  I  thought  it  important  to  answer  this  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Adam ; 
and  for  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  the  original  might  not  be  accessible, 
I  have  incorporated  almost  every  page  of  its  cx)ntent8,  with  the  comment 
to  which  it  gave  rise ;  so  that  the  "bane  and  antidote"  might  be  found 
together,  f  know  not.  Sir,  whether  you  have  ever  read  this  answer : 
perhaps  it  has  not  yet  fallen  into  your  hands,  and  I  have  therefore  re- 
quested my  publisher,  to  send  you,  without  delay,  a  copy  of  the  Review, 
in  which  sdl  the  facts  and  arguments  adduced  by  Mr,  Adam,  to  prove  the 
danger  of  a  free  press  in  India,  are  carefully  examined,  and  met  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  have  lef^,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  but  one  impression  on  all 
who  have  read  it«* 

*  Mr.  Adam,  at  the  time  of  writing  his  pamphlet,  and  courting  that  public 
opiDion  to  which  he  would  allowno  other  man  to  appeal,  was  excrcisini^  the  oBlce 
of  Governor  General  in  India,  in  the  receipt  of  thirty  thousand  poomb  a  year, 
witUdiundreds  dependent  on  his  nod  for  patrona^  and  place,  and  a  Goyemment 
press  entirely  at  his  command.  At  this  press  he  printed  his  work  at  the  pohUc 
expense,  and  mi|^ht,  therefore,  without  any  diminution  of  his  splendid  receipts, 
distribute  It  gratuitously  far  and  wide,  till  eveir  man  in  tiie  country  was  ^gnX  in 
possession  of  his  accusations  against  the  friends  of  the  press,  whom  he  denounced 
as  enemies  of  the  country.  I  regret,  however,  that  I  have  been  unable  to  follow 
his  example.  Ruined  in  my  fort unev— without  a  prospect  of  more  than  a  needy 
subsistence  for  the  future, — without  a  press  at  my  command,— except  hy  pavin|^ 
the  whole  expense  of  publication,—!  am  unable  to  five  the  same  extended  circu- 
lation to  the  defence  of  the  press  in  Indin,  which  this  ^reat  enemy  of  its  freedom 
has  pven  to  his  aspersions  on  its  character  and  fame.  Sllll,  however,  as  fkr  as  my 
means  will  admit,  I  shall  as  willin|^]y  extend  the  remedy  as  he  has  done  the  mis- 
chief; and  I  therefore  take  this  public  occasion  to  state,  that  on  application 

Mr.  llicbardsun,  23,  Comhill,  copies  of  Tht  Oriental  Htnld,  in  which  this 
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I  will  meo6oii  only  one  &ct,  iMch  will  weigh  with  you,  p^haps, 
more  than  a  hundred  aiguments,  to  show  the  evils  of  plaoibg  the  press  of 
India  under  the  •  caprice  of  its  Gove^mors ;  and  I  select  this  £roin  a 
thousand,  of  a  similar  kind,  which  I  might  easily  produce,  because  you 
will  feel  and  undersjtand  it.  as  well  as  any  man  in  England  can  possibly 
do.  You  may  perhaps  remember,  that  during  your  residence  in  Central 
India,  you  drew  up  a  Report  on  Malwa,  the  substance  of  which  has  been 
since  incorporated  in  your  excellent  work  on  that  prorince.  You  will 
also,  no  doubt,  recoilaet  that  at  the  same  time  that  the  manuscript  wa» 
sent  to  England  for  publication,  it  was  also  printed  in  a  large  quarto  to- 
lume  at  the  Goyemment  press  in  Bengal,  and,  like  Mr.  Adam*s  pamphlet, 
from  the  same  establishment,  at  the  public  expense. 

This  Report  of  yours. on  Malwa,  was  soon  in  every  body's  hands,  and 
there  was  but  one  general  sentiment  of  praise  expressed .  among  all  wha 
read  it  It  was  distributed  gratuitously  to  all  the  servants  of  Gi»vem« 
ment  at  Calcutta,  and  some  few  were  sold ;  one  of  these  last  came  mta 
my  possession ;  and  as  the  bulk  of  the  volume  rendered  it  inconvenient 
£>r  circulation  jn  the  interior,  where  there  were  hundreds  of  Englishmen 
as  deeply  interested  in  its  contents  as  at  the  Presidency,  I  Ibrqied  the  de- 
,  sign  of  reprinting  the  most  interestingparts  of  the  whole,  section  by  section, 
in  the  Calcutta  Journal^  that  all  my  countrymen  might  equally  reap  the 
benefit  of  your  admirable  report.  . 

Yon,  Sir,  who  know  well  the  character  of  the  Indian  Government, 
will  perhaps  believe  me ;  but  I  can  hardly  expect  credit  £nom  the  world, 
when  I  say.  (what  neverUieljess  I  am  able  to  prove,  if  required),  that  Mr. 
Charles  Luahington,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Bengal  Government,  . 
after  the  first  section  was  printed,  transmitted  to  me  the  mandate  of  the 
Governor  General  in  Council,  forbidding  me,  at  my  peril,  to  publish 
another  sheet ;  and  this,  as  I  firmly  believe,  merely  to  prevent  my  Paper 
possessing  the  additional  attraction  which  such  a  sul^ect  would  neosB- 
sarily  have  giyen  to  it.  Lynx-eyed  as  these  Secretaries  were  to  the 
faults  of  others,  though  unhapfuly  blind  to  their  own,  they  could  not  have 
discovered  any  thing  nuschievous,  factious,  or  inflammatory  in  what  you 
had  written.  No ;  it  had  already  gone  abroad  to  the  worid  under  their 
sanction;  but,  on  the  same  principle  as  you  yourself  %q>\o  appear  to 
avow — the  danger  of  publishing  disquisitions  on  Indian  sul^cts  in  the 
country  to  which  they  especially  relate— they  ordered  the  instant  sup- 
pression of  whatever  might  have  been  set  up  in  type ;  and  the  whole 
impression  of  the  Journal  of  that  day  was  accordii^y  destroyed. 

In  the  subsequent  republication  of  Col.  Stanhope's  pamphlet,  which 
was  little  more  than  a  c<Hnpilation  of  what  had  before  appeared  in  the 
Indian  Papers,  and  which,  like  your  own  Report,  was  in  every  body's 
'  hands^  the  Indian  Government  acted  with  more  cunning.  In  the  case 
of  your  Report,  they  said  "  Let  it  be  si^pressed,"  and  it  wot  suppressed. 
In  the  case  of  Col.  Stanhope's  pamphlet,  they  suffered  it  to  be  published, 

ftampbletof  Mr.  Adam  is  reviewed,  will  be  delivered  frre  ovxost,  to  Members 
of  either  House  of  Parliament,  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  or  Pro- 
prietors of  India  Stock,  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  i^reat  (question  of  the 
Indian  press,  and  desire  to  qualify  themselves  for  pronouncing  an  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  a  case,  of  which  both  sides  will  be  there  found  fiiliy  examined  and  dis- 
cussed ;  and  which  cannot  fail  to  become  a  topic  of  general  mterest,  during  the 
investigation  of  Parliament,  to  which  it  will  be  submitted  in  the  ensuing  session. 

OriintalH(imldiVol,2.  3F 
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section  by  Mction,  till  all  Was  finisked ;  and  then,  &  week  after  its  dose, 
and  without  the  least  warning  whaterer,  they  destroyed  the  whole  of  oiy 
prospects^  and  blasted  all  Day  futofe  hopes  of  rewaid  from  a  sowee  of 
repeatedly  aoknowledged  benefit^  which  I  had  laboured  as  hard  as  any 
man  in  India  to  establish,  for  the  good  of  the  country^  and  at  the  hasard 
of  penury  in  my  declining  years.  This,  Sir,  is  one  specimen  from  amons 
a  thousand,  of  the  evik  of  having  the  press  made  subjeot  to  the  will  and 
ci^oeof  a  Oovemor  in  India.  Well  might  you  say  that  all  such  at^ 
tempts  to  repress  discussion  was  a  return  to  that  OrUnial  tyraany  which 
it  ought  to  be  our  chief  boast  to  hare  destroyed. 
.  One  word  more,  and  I  hare  done)  and  that  word,  too,  shall  be  your 
own.  I  have  of^n  quoted  your  expreseions  with  pride,  and  I  shall  etOl 
continue  to  do  so,  wherever  I  find,  in  your  earlier  writings  and  speech 
(of  which  I  have  many  in  the  pages  of  my  own  paper),  sentiments  favour* 
able  to  freedom  and  the  happiness  of  man }  I  shall  leave  your  later  opt* 
nions,  if  they  are  of  the  complexion  of  those  avowed  to  Mr«  Lamblon,  to 
those  who  may  more  cordially  approve  of  them  than  I  shall  ever  dos 
But  your  padt  ofrfnlons  are  public  property;  and  unlil  they  eaa  be 
blotted  from  the  record^  I  shall  constantly  recur  to  them  with  (deaMre^ 
at  the  recollection  of  their  having  been  once  entertained  by  one  compe- 
tent to  judge  of  their  value  when  they  wsre  pik)iiounoed.  Let  me  then« 
Sir,  remind  you  of  these  from  your  own  pen,  which  the  woiid  will 
applaud  and  admire,  however  much  yon  may  regret  to  be  reminded  of 
them : — 

'*  The  nature  of  our  ppMOtoionein  India  miJtes  it  necessary  that  ahmmt 
absolute  power  should  be  given  to  those  intrueted  with  governments  in 
that  quarter ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  better  or  more  efficient  cheek  over 
these  rulers,  than  that  which  must  be  established  by  Uie  fiiU  putdidty 
given  to  their  acts,  and  t)i^  frsquent  discussion  of  all  their  principles  of 
rule.  Such  a  practice  will  expoee  imprudence  and  weakness,  however 
defended  by  the  adherence  of  powerful  fHends  in  England ;  (how  admi- 
rably illustrated  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Adam  1)  and  it  will  be  more  oertaln 
to  prevent  Injustice  or  oppression,  than  the  general  provisions  of  law, 
which  may  be  evaded,  or  the  check  of  superiors,  who  may,  from  con« 
eeiving  the  cause  of  an  individual  identified  with  that  at  authority 
itself,  feel  themselves  condemned  to  support  proceedings  which  they 
cannot  approve.  This  practice,  in  short,  (restrained  as  it  always  muet 
be  by  the  laws  Of  our  country  [and  not  by  the  caprice  of  a  governor] 
within  moderate  bounds,)  must  have  the  most  salutary  effects.  Its  in* 
eonveniencei  are  obvious,  but  trifling  when  compared  to  the  great  and 
permaneut  bene/iti  which  it  must  produce ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  every 
attempt  to  hepress  such  discussion  is  not  merely  a  sacrifice  to  personal 
feeling,  and  to  momentary  expedience,  of  one  ctf  the  best  and  mosit 
operative  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  but  a  direct  approxima- 
tion to  the  principles  of  that  OittEi7TALTTiirAWKr>  which  it  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  our  chief  boast  to  have  destro3red." 

In  this  manly  iind  truly  Britilh  sentiment  I  entirely  concur;  and,  with 
feelings  of  sincere  respect  for  your  public  and  private  virtues,  I  have 
the  honour  to  remain, 

Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  S.  BUCKIVGIIAM. 
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jruNB. 


Tun  fields  are  •pcckd4  with  goldem  flowersy 
And  blooming  trees  the  aliA  eye  meet ; 

And  birds  within  their  leaty  bowers 
Sing  long  and  loud  and  sweet. 

The  swarthy  mower  oV  the  lea. 
With  shining  soythe  plods  gaUy  on ; 

The  ship  glides  gently  o'er  the  pea 
Benet^th  the  cheering  sun. 

The  woods  are  hushed,  the  twinkling  leaves 
Scarce  iotter  to  the  geatle  wind, 

At  sultry  neon  ;  the  heifer  learee 
The  uneropt  grass  behind. 

To  chew  the  cud  beneath  the  tree, 
Or  gaze  upon  the  babbling  brook, 

That  glides  so  sweet  and  merrily, 
WiU)  many  a  longing  look ; 

But  low  its  stony  channel  lies. 

And  steep  and  sharp  the  enrious  brink. 

And  many  an  effort  vain  she  tries 
The  cooling  draught  to  drink. 

The  lazy  sheep-boy  lying  near, 

Sleeps  sound  beneath  the  linnet's  note, 

Who  emulous,  as  if  crowds  could  hear, 
Strains  high  her  swelling  throat. 

Within  the  gro?e  the  raven  caws ; 

Without,  the  basking  Uxard  sleeps ; 
The  has^  traveller,  forced  to  pause, 

Thinks  QOon's  warm  chariot  sleeps ; 

Released  at  length,  the  dusty  way 
He  treads  beneath  the  len^ening  shades, 

Oft  meeting  in  the  cooler  ray 
The  merry  milking-roakls. 

And  eve  is  nuld,  and  ruddy  light 
Streams  broadly  o*er  the  western  hill; 

And  twilight  copes  with  ebon  night 
To  hold  the  empire  stilL 

And  mom  stoak  on  tii'  unended  strife. 
And  shakes  her  dewy  tresses  high ; 

Calling  man  briskly  up  to  life. 
As  if  he  could  not  die. 

And  this  is  wise — ^for  what  If  Fate 

Snatch  us  at  length  firom  this  bright  scene; 

An  feel  (and  some  even  linger  Ute) 
The  pleasure  to  have  bepi. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKJSTCH  OF  AN   OLD  INDIAN  CHAPLAIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald, 
Sir,  May  14, 1824. 

I  BEG  leave  to  offer  you  some  account,  such  as  can  now  be  recovered, 
of  a  scholar,  who  cultivated  science  in  British  India  several  years  before 
Sir  William  Jones  introduced  to  that  injured,  ill-governed,  but  now 
growingly-interesting  portion  of  the  globe,  what  may  be  not  improperly 
termed  a  new  intellectual  era.  Nor  can  one  contemplate  the  tendency 
of  liberal  pursuits  to  foim  those  minds  which  shall  succenfully  advocate 
human  rights,  and  promote  a  practical  knowledge  of  hunan  duties, 
without  being  ready  to  apostrophize  a  retarder  of  human  improveH>e*t, 
an  Adamite  Qovemor  of  any  country,  one  of  diose  who  "  meanly  seek 
the  blessing  to  confine,"  in  the  glowing  and  indignant  language  of  the 
bard — : 

Fond  impious  man,  tbink'st  thou  yon  saof^ine  cloud 

Rais'd  by  thy  breath  has  quench 'd  the  orb  of  day  ? 

To-morrow  ne  repairs  the  golden  flood, 

And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 

Some  of  your  readers,  who,  like  myself,  have  seen  many  a  summer's 
sun,  may  recollect  the  public  interest  excited  by  the  loss  oif  the  Aurora 
frigate,  which  was  carrying  out  to  India,  in  1760,  Mr.  Vansittart  and 
his  colleagues,  as  supervisors  of  the  Company*s  affairs.  In  that  vessel, 
*'  nave  Musis  et  virtute  inimica,"  sailed  William  Falconer,  author  of 
the  Shipwreck,  the  story  of  whose  life  has  deservedly  engaged  the  atten* 
tion  of  several  biographers.  Of  another  voyager,  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred, who  at  the  same  time  unconsciously  embarked  for  **  that  bourn 
from  which  no  traveller  returns,"  I  am  not  aware  of  any  biographical 
notices,  except  a  few  in  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Duncombe  s  '^  Letters  bj 
several  Eminent  Pmons  deceased,'*  published  in  1773.  There  are  fkye 
letters  from  the  Rev.  W.  Hirst,  F.R.S. ;  to  these  with  the  editor's  notes, 
and  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  I  am  indebted  for  the  following 
account. 

WiUiam  Hirst  was  '^  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hirst,"  chaplain 
to  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  who,  in  1 740,  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Bengeo  and  Sacombe,  near  Hertford,  where  he  died  in  1760.  The  son 
<<  was  educated  at  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,"  and  there  took  his 
Master's  den-ee.  In  1754,  he  was  probably  residing  at  Homsey,  ne«r 
London,  as  his  first  communication  to  the  Royal  Society,*  of  which  be 
became  a  Fellow  in  1755,  is  dated  from  that  village.  He  was  now  a 
chaplain  in  the  navy,  and  in  that  capacity  he  sailed,  isMnediatdy  after 
the  earthquake  in  1755,  to  Li^n,  ^  ruins  of  which  he  described  in  a 
drawing  executed  on  the  spot.  In  1759,  he  embarked  for  India,  as 
chaplain  of  the  Lenox,  in  the  squadron  under  Admiral  Cornish,  to 
whom  he  was  secretary. 

The  squadron  anchoring  at  Madeira,  May  2,  Mr.  Hirst  found  that  * 
island  to  be  ''  a  very  fertile  spot,  but  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants 

*  An  account  of  a  Fire  Ball  Jseen  at  Homsey,  communicated  in  a  letter  to 
Samuel  Mead,  Esq^  F.R.S.    See  Phil. Trans,  xlviii.  P.  ii.  77^  No.  91. 
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poor/'  because  '*  pestered  with  swarms  of  idle  priests  and  monks^  mere 
drones,  who  live  upon  the  honey  of  the  hiTe."  Here  he  observed,  and 
described  to  a  £riend  in  England,  *'  a  comet  in  the  constellation  Crater^ 
finom  its  great  southern  latitude,''  probably  '^  not  visible  in  England,  as 
it  disappeared  before  it  made  any  considerable  progress  to  the  northward." 
The  **  next  rendezvous  was  St.  Augustine's  Bay,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island  of  Madi^;ascar,"  where  he  spent  more  than  a  fortnight.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  ^'  a  very  fine  island,  productive  not  only  of  the  necessaries 
Dtit  even  the  delicacies  of  life."  The  following  conclusion  of  Mr.  Hirst's 
letter  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Dunconbbe,  dated  '*  Lenox,  off  Madagascar, 
Sept.  6,  1759,"  may  deserve  to  be  quoted  entire,  as  the  remarks  of  an 
i&telligent  observer  on  a  country  whKh  has  been  lately  hx>ught  to  the 
ooiiee  of  your  readers. 

Mada^scar  is  c^vided  into  a  number  of  pettv  kiaf^oms  or  states,  the  lai^^est 
of  which  is  that  of  fireceis,  which  (as  the  natires  informed  me)  abounds  with 
gold  mines,  as  does  the  kingdom  of  Volambo  with  those  of  silver.  And  there  is 
great  reason  to  credit  this  asserUon ;  for  the  teeth  of  many  of  the  sheep  and  other 
cattle,  killed  on  board  our  ship,  were  so  much  tovered  witha  metalline  scale  as  to 
resemble  teeth  of  brass.  This  the  miners  are  said  to  look  upon  as  an  infallible 
indication  of  a  mine  beinr  under  the  surface,  on  which  such  cattle  graze.  I  will 
not  answer  for  the  iufSsllibiKw  of  this  trial,  but  am  sure  it  is  more  consistent  with 
reason  thui  the  idle  tales  of  me  divhiing  rods. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  learned  Boerhaave's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  (part 
II.  p«  22.)  I  met  with  the  following  observation :  the  author,  treating  of  gold, 
says,  '^  In  Madagascar  there  is  a  very  soft  sort,  which  runs  like  lead  wiUi  a  s^ntle 
fire,''  for  the  truth  of  this  he  refers  to  Flaoourt's  History  of  the  Island  of  Mada- 
gascar (ch.  49).  I  have  not  this  book,  vet  have  often  oWrved  a  large  button  of 
a  yellow  cast,  like  those  which  the  Dutch  wear  on  their  breeches,  tied  by  way  of 
ornament  to  the  crown  of  the  Madagascar  nrinces'  heads.  This  I  found  was 
remarkably  soft,  which  made  me  think  it  was  base  metal,  but  they  all  affirmed  it 
was  fine  gold. 

I  shall  mention  but  one  circumstance  more  to  corroborate  the  above  opiaion } 
not  far  from  Tent  Rock  in  St.  Augustine's  Bay,  in  the  Kin^^  of  Baubau's  dooainions, 
is  a  mineral  spring,  which  also  affords  reason  to  suspect  that  there  are  mines  of  some 
sort  or  other  in  its  nei^bourhood.  However  our  European  J&amtMn  has  not  vet 
set  foot  on  this  rich  soil  j  for  he,  according  to  Milton,  first  taught  men  to  value 
gold: 


•3y  him  first 


Men  also,  and  by  his  suggestion  taught, 
Ransack'd  the  centre^  and  with  impious  bands 
Rifled  the  bowels  of  &eir  mother  earth. 
For  treasures  better  hid.* 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fazakerly,  dated  ^\  off  Ca{>e  Comorin,  Nov.  18," 
Mr.  Hirst  thus  fiurther  describes  Madagascar:  **  We  found  the  shore, 
for  some  nailes  near  the  sea,  surrounded  by  some  mountains  of  sand,  and 
saw  not  a  foot  of  earth  all  the  time  we  w'ere  there ;  but  the  natives  say 
there  is  a  very  fine  rich  soil  in  the  inland  countries.''  There  were  alli- 
gat<Mr8>  and  '^  tigers^  who  eltea  leave  the  print  of  their  feet  oo^he  suidy 


*  This  view  of  Madagascar,  as  possessmg  ^le  precious  metals,  the  editor,  Mr. 
BuBOoaotbe,  confirms  fiK>m  an  <<  account  published  in  1729,  by  Robert  Drury, 
who  being  shipwrecked  on.the  south  side  of  that  island,  lived  there  as  a  slave 
fifteen  years."  Crutwell,  in  his  Gazetteer,  says  that  "  there  are  in  Madagascar 
three  sorts  of  gold ;"  though  he  instances  only  *'  the  counti^  gold,  called  mala- 
cassa,  pale,  and  as  easy  to  be  cast  as  lead  >  sn  ounce  of  wnad)  is  worth  no  more 
than  twenty  florins/.' 
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than  uuioe  f90t  ^(HH  tiie  extr«]iutMni  of  tW  win^fd''  iWs  were  eeea 
**  towar49  the  evening,  flying  over  the  velleye  m  great  flonke.**  Our 
voys^r  proinifed  idso  &<J^amel|oii|  <^  mid  e,  preatuse  efmi34  a  macawfct  4)f 
a  very  barmlegi  nature,  a|id  ea^ly  tanked.  Its  shafie  waa  between  ii 
i^ionkey  and  a  equifrel,  but  not  at  aU  miecbievoua ;  ita  tail  very  long  and 
beauti&l,  and  diversified  with  ringi  of  blaclc  and  wbitei^ 

Mr,  Hirst  ^und  at  Madagascar  '<  no  priests,  the  cbie£i  discharging 
0ie  offioea  of  F^Uglo)^  tbewaelvei*"  When  theea  great  peisonagea,  be 
jrepnarks,  '^  ara  at  variai|ca»  they  cpme  tQ  4^  reeonciUation  by  drinUog 
together  §even  spponfula  pf  b^WOQk'a  blppd,  and  for  dilEereacea  of  long 
continuanee  they  4rink  seven  drops  of  their  own  blood/'  Tba  f^tor 
adds,  that  '^  the  ceremony  which  Drury  mentions  as  tbe  usual  ratifiica' 
tion  of  treaties,  is  the  roasting  the  liver,  of  an  ox,  which  is  put  on  lanioes, 
and  eaten  with  imp^ecationa  oy  the  princ^,  or  their  ambaasadonh" 

Admiral  Cornish  having  ^*  joined  A^lp^al  Ppcock/'  now  p{ipceede4 
^<  to  Tillicheiry.'^  Mr.  Hint  was  afbrwajeds  ]!dreseDt  at  tbe  sieges  of 
Vellore,  and  Pondicberry.  in  1^^  and  1761.  In  the  earl^  part  of  the 
latter  year,  be  appear?  to  nave  resided  at  Madras,  4pom  whence  be  dates 
bis  second  oommunicMion  to  the  Royal  Seeie^. 

The  philosophers  of  Europe  were  saw  preparing  Ut  advance  tbe  great 
objects  of  astrbnomieal  science  by  ohservations  on  die  expected  trmnsit  of 
Venus ;  which,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Kepler  hi  1626,  a^d  the 
later  csJculations of  Dr.  Halley,  would  appear  in  1 76U 

This  pAnuiomenoB  was  first  observed,  Nov.  34  639,  at  Hool,  a  village 
about  fifteen  miles  to  tbe  north  of  liverpoel^  by  Jeremiah  Horrox,  a 
native  of  Toxte|b,  near  that  town,  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  a  young  astronomer  of  extraordinaiy  attainments,  who 
died  in  1641,  al  the  age  of  2&,  just  as  be  bad  finished  bis  *<  Venus  in 
Sole  visa,"  published  bv  Hevelius  in  1662.  Mr.  Horrox,  fdying  on  tiM 
tables  of  Kepler  and  Lansbergius,  had  exactly  calculated  the  day  on 
which  this  transit  would  be  visible.  These  calculations  he  con^munioated 
to  his  friend,  Wm.  Crabtree,  of  Brougbton,  near  Manchester,  an(]^ifr 
early  accomplished,  but  too  short  lived  as^onomer.  Mr.  Crabix^ee, 
"  invited  to  this  Uranian  bannuet,  very  rei^ily  complied  with  his  friend's 
request,  and  these  two  were  tne  only  persons  in  ike  werki  who  observed 
this  transit  the  first  time  it  had  ever  been  viewed  by  human  eyes."*  In 
1761,  the  observations  were  numerous,  no  less  than  ten  being  on  record 
in  England  alona. 

Mr.  Hirst  made  an  observation,  probably  th^  only  ^i^e  attempted  )n 
the  Eastt  June  6,  |7Q1,  at  tbe  Govermneiit  House  at  Madras,  where  he 
was  assisted  by  the  Governor,  afterwards  Lord  Pigot,  The  result,  be 
communicated  in  a  iMter  to  Le^d  Maooladfield,  President  of  fha  RoyaJ 

*  "Mr.  Crabtree  intended  to  ohserve  the  transit  in  ^«  ^m^  manner  vith 
Horrox,  but  the  sky  was  so  covered  with  clouds  that  be  gave  himself  up  entirely 
lodesoair.  Bat,  a  little  bafove  ^e  timr  of  ^aset,  ^a  sun  hrfaMag  o^  Ibv  the 
first  tune  from  the  cloudf ,  he  eagerly  betook  himself  to  bis  obaervalion^  and 
ha|ipily  saw  the  most  agreeable  of  all  sighti,  Vanus  just  entered  upon  the  sun, 

-'^^LietDotany  saVera  Cato  (adds  Mr*  Hckrrox)  be  serioushr  aof  ry  with  these 
vanities  of  ours  j  for  what  youth,  ^ch  as  we  a^e,  would  not  londly  adnure  upon 
eavih  Vm0Mm  S^H,  pukhiim^tm  tkvkm  cpt^Mmctom,**  See  A^iVtg^  (I'fii*) 
IV.  195.  .      , 
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Socieqr.f  He  «tft«iirard«  emnplaiiied  *<  of  t)i#  ibiilQftCiid  tti^tiiiMt  la 
Whieh  Us  ac(!ouiit  was  ittserted,  iii  paniciil^  of  the  omitting  his  observa- 
tions of  the  equal  altitudes,  and  meridional  transits  for  regulating  his  time- 
keeper, and  his  reasons  im  conclttding  that  Vettus  had  no  satellite,  as 
had  been  suspected  by  M.  CasMait  i^  the  lile  Mr.  Short"} 

'^  hi  March,  1762^  Mr.  Hirst  was  appointed  ohaplain  to  the  factonr  at 
Calcutta,  by  the  &your  of  Mr*  Vansittart,  Ooremor  of  Bengal,  and  re* 
sided  there  in  general  esteem/'  In  November  that  year,  he  communi- 
cated to  Dr.  Birch,  Secretary  ef  the  Royal  Society,  ''  an  account  of  an 
earthquake  at  Chattigaon,  in  the  region  of  Islamabad,  April  2, 1762  ;| 
a  solar  eolipse,  observed  at  Ghy^otty,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganged ;  and 
a  lunar  one  at  Calcutta.||  In  December,  1764^  he  embarked  for  Eng- 
land, with  his  ^end  Governor  Vansittart,  to  whom  he  gives  unqualifi^ 
commendation  for  *'  honour  and  sagacity,'^  convinced  '*  that  Mene  mene 
tekel  uphanin  will  never  be  pronounced  i^;ainst  him,  not  even  tit  foro 
canscientia" 

Of  Mr.  Hirst'A  occupations,  after  his  tetum  to  England^  there  is  no 
account  till  June  3, 1761 ;  he  then  undertook  again  to  make  an  obeerva- 
tion  on  the  transit  of  Venus.  His  friend  Governor  Vansittart  was  now 
his  assistant,  as  Governor  Pigot  had  been  at  Madras.  The  resuh  was 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Dr.  Maskelyne,  the  astronomer 
TOyaLf  To  ^'  Moiring  Yolume  Mr.  Hirst  coatfibnted  ^  an  account 
of  several  phenomena  observed  during  the  ingress  of  Venus  into  the  solar 
disc ;  in  a  letter  to  the  astronomer  royal.'*^  A  few  days  after  he  com- 
municated to  his  £riend^  Mr.  Duncombe.  his  deogn  of  returning  to  India, 
as  chaplain  to  the  commissioners,  ascribmg  his  acceptance  of  the  appoint- 
ment to  his  eonnexiotis  with  Mr.  Vansittart.  **  I  thought  (be  adds)  lo 
kftTe  spetkt  ^  remainder  of  my  days  in  Old  En^l wl,  under  my  own 
vine,  and  under  my  own  fig-tree,  but  diU  aUter  vtium  e$t,  and  I  must 
submit  Adieu,  thereforei  all  thoughts  of  domestic  life!  Adieu  the 
dcmui  et  placeng  uxor  r 

Sept.  30,  Mr.  Hint  bade  a  final  adietf  to  Englapd.f  The  last  of  his 
Btm  letters,  and  pfobably  the  last  letter  he  ever  wrote,  is  dated  ''  Deo.  19, 
1769,"  and  addressed  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Fasakerley^  from  <<  the  Dutch 
town  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  firom  whence  he  expected  to  sail  in 
two  days.  On  die  voyage  he  had  "  felt  his  mUag  plBMsiott  "  fer  the  ad- 
Tanceraent  of  astroAomioal  science,  as  appears  by  me  following  passage : 

The  comet  which  we  saw  in  England  approachiDg;  to  the  sun,  we  saw  retuming^ 
from  it.    1  took  two  observations  of  H$  iittuitiofl  in  the  heavens  inth  respect  to 

f  See  Phil.  Trans.  Lii.  256,  No.  40. 

t  Referring  in  a  later  cooiaranicatioa  to  these  omissions,  He  says,  '*  Had  not 
this  been  the  case,  every  one  might  have  Judged  of  the  care  and  paioi  I  toolL  in 
that  distant  part  of  the  worlds  as  weU  in  making  several  ef  my  iastmmeais  i^yself, 
as  in  usiDg  them  when  made." 

§  Translated  from  the  Persian  by  Mr.  Gcdston.  See  Phil.  Trans,  liii.  251, 256. 
No.  39,  40. 

It  The  edtpses  were  observed  by  Mr.  Hirst,  aho  an  eartbqmke  at  Calctitia, 
#dhrt3, 1762.    See  ibid.  2M,  262< 

f  See  Phil.  Trkns.  lviii.  361. 

*  Dated  '•  inner  Temrihe>,  inns  9, 1769/'    See  ibM.  Ux.  228. 

t  On  tbia  occaslMi  a  Laba  ode^  eatitlad  Ad  Attkara  NaffHatarnm,  wtt  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Hirst  by  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  who  dittingmshed  himself  k%  ^  baitia 
of  Plasseyw— jDimcMfi^y  Uh  168.  AppsndU  C. 
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the  neighbouring  fixed  fltars,  and  wrote  on  the  occasion  a  ibeeC  faU,  winch  1 
intendM  to  have  sent  to  my  friend  Maskelyoe  at  Greenwich ;  but  this,  as  well  as 
many  other  papers,  I  have  left  or  mislaid  at  sea ;  and  it  often  happens,  as  the 
Eari  of  Dorset  says,  that 

Our  paper,  pens  and  ink,  and  we. 

Are  tumbled  up  and  down  at  sea.* 

The  circumstances  which  produced  and  attended  the  catastrc^^  of 
the  Aurora,  will  probably,  never  be  ascertained  till  '*  the  sea  shall  gire 
up  the  dead  that  are  in  it."  .  The  historian  of  British  India  says  of  the 
supervisors ;  ''  the  vessel  which  carried  them  never  reached  her  port ;  nor 
was  any  intelligence  of  her  or  her  passengers  ever  received/'  It  is,  bow- 
ever,  related,  diough  without  a  reference  to  any  authority,t  that  ^*  on 
the  19th  of  November,  1773,  a  black  made  his  appearance  be&re  the 
East  India  Directors,  who  affirmed  that  he  was  one  of  five  persons  who 
had  been  saved  £rom  the  wreck  of  the  Aurora ;  that  she  had  been  cast 
away  on  a  reef  of  rocks  off  Macao ;  that  he  was  two  years  upon  an  island 
after  he  had  escaped ;  and  was,  at  length,  miraculously  preserved  by  a 
country  ship  happening  to  touch  at  that  island." 

BlOGBAPHlCCrS. 


east' INDIA   COMPANys   MONOPOLY  OF  TBA. 
LETTER  III. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 
SiRy  London,  June  16, 1824. 

To  offer  any  apology  to  your  readers  for  again  pressing  this  mb- 
ject  upon  their  attention,  would  be  to  disparage  dieir  public  spirit  and 
philanthropy : — their  public  spirit,  by  supposing  them  capaUe  of  patiently 
submitting  to  an  overgrown  and  oppressive  monopdy ;  and  ih&r  j^iilan- 
thropy,  by  imagimng  ^em  indiffiBrent  to  the  comfort  of  the  poor,  amongst 
whom  the  more '  extensive  use  of  this  innocent  beverage  would  be  at- 
tended by  the  best  moral  effects. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  yourself  and  readers  to  learn  that  the  diitcnarion 
of  the  abuses  arising  £ro«n  the  East  India  Company's  monopofy  has  al- 
ready had  the  effect  of  partially  lowering  the  prices  at  the  sale  just  con- 
cluded. 

Bohea     fell  4d.  per  lb.,  including  duty,  on      500,000  is  £8,333 

Congou    ^  2d. 5,350,000  ^  44,566 

Twankay  ^  4d.  »., 1,000,000  _  16,666 

Hyson      ^  4d.  .„,, 400,000  ^    6,666 

Being  a  net  saving  to  the  public,  this  quarter,  of £76,231 

Or  annually,  at  the  above  rate,  of   ---rrr,rx.r.rir.K,rrrrr-----  £304,924 

*  Mr.  Hirst  adds,  *'  We  continue  to  be  very  harmonkms,  and  conseqnei^y 
very  happv  on  hoard  the  Aurora.  I  know  thig  will  give  great  pleasure  to  all  Mr. 
Van's  real  friends,  and  he  the  oooasion  of  great  chagrhi  and  diflan^incuentno 
all  who  expected  the  commission  wonld  be  overset  by  the  disunion  of  the  com- 
misdoners." 

t  See  Lives  of  Scottish  PoeU,  v.  76. 
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I  trust,  however,  that  the  saviog  will  be  much  more  coneiderable  befiMre 
the  end  of  the  year,  as  the  hM  on  CongoQ,  the  quality  generally  consumed, 
has  been  but  ^fling,  and  it  must  decline  with  the  other  descriptions ; 
of  which  there  were  strong  indications  this  sale,  firom  the  finest  and  most 
inferior  qualities  selling  very  nearly  at  the  same  prices.  The  fall,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  arises  more  from  the  apprehension  of  the  buyers,  that  the  East 
India  Company  must  concede  something  to  the  public  voice  and  in- 
crease  their  future  declarations,  than  from  any  excess  of  quantity,  for 
the  amount  sold  does  not  exceed  that  of  many  preceding  sales.  Whilst 
the  East  India  Company  were  £ree  to  declare  what  they  pleased,  the 
buyers  cared  not  what  prices  they  gave,  as  they  felt  confident,  from  long 
experience,  in  the  EMt  India  Company's  disposition  to  maintain  high 
prices  by  short  supjJy  *  now,  however,  that  they  begin  to  think  the  East 
India  Company  are  standing  upon  hollow  ground,  they  very  wisely  an- 
ticipate the  coming  storm,  and  prices  will  find  their  natural  level.  It 
cannot  but  excite  astonishment,  Uiat  the  buyers  should  so  long  have  been 
blind  to  their  own  interest  and  that  of  the  public,  as  to  give  the  East 
India  Company 

2s.  6d for  Bohea,  which  they  offered  at  Is.  6d. 

2s.  7d.  &  3s.  8d.^  Congou 2s.  2d.  Si  2s.  4rf. 

3s.  6d  ^>^^,»>^^,>^^,..  Twajttkay  ^,^^,^>>^^>>>.^>,^^>^>>^  2s.  6d. 

except  it  was  for  reasons  which  I  have  before  stated.  As  a  proof  of  the 
power  which  the  East  India  Company  possess  of  regulating  the  prices  of 
tea,  they  put  up,  in  the  four  successive  sales  in  1821 ,  of  Bohea,  700,000, 
800,000, 900,000,  and  900,000 ;  and  in  March'sale,  1822, 1,000,000  lbs., 
(the  prices  all  this  time  advancing  from  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  lb.,)  since 
which  at  no  one  saleliave  they  declared  more  than  500,000  lbs. ;  the  con* 
seauence  has,  of  course,  been  the  continued  exorbitant  price  of  this  most 
inferior  quality,  which  can  only  be  used  for  mixing  with  the  finer.  Of 
Twankay  tea,  Uieir  declarations  have  been  as  much  as  1,450,000,  and  ias 
little  as  860,000  lbs.  per  quarter.  Can  any  thing  show  more  clearly  the 
power  which  they  exercise  of  raiung  the  prices  of  tea  at  their  pleasure, 
or  the  danger  to  the  public  of  such  powers  being  lodged  with  any  body  of 
men,  however  respectable,  when  shielded  by  monopoly  ? 

I  am  apprehensive  that  your  readers  will  be  tired  of  these  almost  end* 
lees  statements  to  prove  what  every  candid  mind  must  from  the  first  have 
been  convinced  of.    I  shall  therefore  only  show  the  effect  which  the  high 

rices  of  tea  have  had  upon  the  consumption  by  the  poor,  and  I  think 
could  have  no  better  criterion  than  from  amongst  the  men  employed 
at  the  East  India  warehouses.  From  all  the  inquiries  I  have  been  able 
to  make,  I  am  convinced  that  not  more  than  one  in  forty  can  afford  to 
drink  it ;  and  what  will  you  think  is  the  substitute  to  wluch  these  poor 
fellows  are  compelled  to  have  recourse? — Hunt's  roasted  com.  n  the 
Honourable  Dhrectors  will  take  the  trouble  to  attend  at  the  breakfast  hour, 
they  will  find  this  trash  almost  universally  used :  and  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed that  its  consumption  has  been  extended  to  every  comer  of  the 
Idngdom.  That  it  is  not  a  matter  of  taste  or  preference,  any  body  may 
satisfy  himself  l^  inquiry,  and  I  am  therefore  borne  out  in  the  assertion 
that  Uie  consumptioD  of  tea  would  be  increased  in  proportion  as  the  prica 
becomes  lower.  This  result,  however,  cannot  be  the  work  of  a  day. 
Oriental  Htrald,  Vol.  2.  3  G 
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Coniiimpition)  onca  diTertod  to  ftaoUier  cbanne!,  is  not  ao  roadily  rtstored, 
and  the  consumen  do  not  fiilly  participate  in  the  &11  of  |xnce  in  any  ar- 
ticle until  the  dealers  have  worked  out  their  old  stock. 

In  my  last  letter  I  asserted,  that  if>  by  an  increase  of  one  seventh*  ot 
49000,000  lbs.  per  annum,  in  the  quantity  put  up  for  sale,  the  price  should 
fall  6cL  per  lb.,  the  loss  of  duty  to  government  could  not  exceed  200,000/.* 
which  would  be  more  than  con^i^Asated  by  an  increased  consumption  of 
other  excisable  articles  in  the  proportion  of  1,400>000^,  which  would 
thus  be  saved  to  the  country.  This  is  easy  of  proof,  for  4,000,000  lbs. 
more  tea  consumed  would  require  16,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  or  142,857 
cwt.  upon  which  the  duty  is  27«,  per  cent,  or  192,856/.  I9  this  single 
article,  therefore,  the  imaginary  kiss  of  revenue  would  be  made  up,  1^ 
it  is  deserving  of  the  consideration  of  the  West  India  planters,  whether 
the  additional  annual  demand  for  above  7,000  tons  of  sugar  is  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  induce  them  to  memorialise  Government  in  order 
to  compel  the  Bast  India  Company  to  declare  more  tea.  I  would  also 
SHggidst  tp  them,  that  the  duty  is  Is.  per  lb.  on  raw  coffee,  equal  to 
Is.  2^d.  per  lb.  on  roasted,  which  is  about  150  per  cent,  on  the  selling 
price,  whereas  the  duty  on  tea  is  100  per  cent ;  by  which  a  manifest  pre- 
ference is  given  to  the  production  of  'a  foreign  country  ov^  that  of-  eur 
own  oolonies.  Ministers  are  anxious  to  assist  them,  and  there  never  was 
a  better  oppqrtnniQr  of  creating  a  taste  for  coffee  in  this  country,  if  the 
Government  could  be  induced  to  lower  tJie  duty  to  3d.  per  lb.  I  am  aware 
that  the  experimtot,  trM  a  few  years  back,  of  indroduong  its  use  bgr« 
lowering  the  duty  to  7d.  per  lb.  had  not  the  desired  effect}  but  circum" 
stances  are  so  changed,  that  I  am  pessuadod  the  result  wouUL  be  sum  iia- 
voitfahlenow. 

I  must  revert  to  the  more  immediate  purpose  of  this  letter*  It  may, 
perhi^,  be  asserted  that  so  large  an  additional  supply  could  not  be  prt- 
oured  iin>m  China  without  enhancing  the  first  eost»  but  my  conviction  ie 
diiectly  the  reverse.  The  4,000,000  lbs.  extra,  or  about  50,000  chests,- 
ought  require  three  additional  ships  to  be  employed :  now,  I  would  ask, 
if  it  be  probable  that  the  East  India  Company  have  ascertained  the  sur- 
plus quantity  of  tea  in  China  to  be  just  equal  to  fill  twenty  sh^M,  and  not 
twenty-three  ?  With  a  teardrinking  population  like  that  of  China,  has  the 
cultivation  been  carried  to  its  utmost  extent,  so  as  to  preclude  an  addi- 
ti<Mial  supply  of  4,000,000  lbs.  ?  The  East  India  Company  compelling 
the  Hong  merchants  to  take  goods  in  barter  for  tea  at  their  own  fixed 
prices,  may  find  it  difficult  to  indues  them  to  extiend  the  quantity  on 
such  terms,  as  the  Chinese  merchants  can  obtain  European  goods  so  imicb 
cheaper  firom  Ae  Americans;  but  this  is  no  proof  that  doUais  would  not 
command  any  quantity  which  they  might  require.  In  the  esrimate  of  the 
East  India  Company's  profits  upon  tea  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  those 
on  the  outward  cargoes,  but  they  may  feirly  be  included,  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  sny  statement  by  the  East  India  Company  cdf  the  cost  of  tea  is 
divested  of  tUs  fallacy.  When  the  East  India  Company  con  declare  of 
one  description  of  t^a,  viz.-—  15^, 

Bohea,  in  all,    1821      r^-r-r-rrm    rr.r.rrrr-r        8,300,000 
1822      ^^.    ,.       -    .,n.,M.r,     r-,--r        2,420,000 

1823  -.^•........•...^    1,900,000 

maMng  a  diflmnco  of  l,400«00Qlbs«  between  the  first  and  Inst  yenx8» 
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there  CM  boii0  deubl  that  th^y  have  h  in  thfir  power  toputi^4>000^(^ 
per  aaimiB)  additional,  if  they  cbeee* 

,  Be&re  Idose  this  letter  allow  me  to  ask  if  any  attempte  have  ever  been 
,Biade  b^y  the  Eaet  India  Company  to  introduce  the  cuhlyati(m  of  tea  into  ' 
^ovr  Eaat  India  territories  ?  If  not,  it  appears  to  me  a  great  dereliction  of 
jKiMic  duty,  not  only  to  the  natives  but  to  this  country.  I  am  not  aware 
pf  any  physical  impossibilities  existing,  as  there  is  in  India  almost  every 
▼aiiety  of  cUmatei  a  numerous  population,  and  a  proximity  to  China  which 
would  very  much  facilitate  its  introduction.  Many  of  your  readers,  more 
conversant  with  the  sabjecti  may  be  able  to  furnish  some  informatioa 
upon  it,  wliich  I  trust  they  vdil  not,  ^thbold,  as  it  may  lead  to  important 
re^i^,  aii4  prove  of  great  public  benefit.  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to 
the  commercial  advantages  which  would  accrue  as  more  within  my  im- 
mediate knowledge.  The  opening  of  the  trade  to  India  has  turned  the 
balance  very  greatly  in  favour  of  this  country,  and  specie  is  imported  in 
large  quantities,  instead  of  being  sent  out  as  formerly.  The  exchange 
Botwithetattding  haaftjlen  iminously  low,. and  the  result  must  be  either  a 
curtailment  of  our  exports,  or  India  be  drained  of  every  {nee.  A  large 
.MiUve  populaticMi  has  been  thrown  out  of  employ  by  our  manufactures 
•upeisedi^  theirs,  so  much  so  that  the  natives  have  lost  the  art  of  making 
aome  descriptioBs  of  goods.  To  the  short-sight^  calculator  this  may  ap- 
jpeiyr  an  advantage,  but  the  nature  of  things  is  more  equitable  than  our 
narrow  commercial  views ;  for,  as  I  have  before  stated,  a  people  cannot 
always  be  buyers,  without  you  take  their  produce  in  return.  Of  all  the 
Indian  fnrodu^tions,  indigo  and  silk,  and  perhaps  cotton  can  be  looked  to 
as  offering  any  prospect  of  inonease.  Sugar  is  for  the  present  m«^  likely 
to  deorease,  £rom  die  protecting  duty.  Saltpetre  must  fall  off  in  a  state  of 
peace,  and  the  demand  for  piece-goods  is  daily  decreasinff.  Most  of  the 
>other  articles  in^ported  are  the  preducts  of  foreign  India,  uom  which  they 
can  new  be  imported  direct  If  this  view  of  die  trade  be  correct,  does 
It  not  b^fe  the  Honourahlo  Qoveraon  of  India  to  encourage  by  eveiy 
possible  means  it^  established  productious,  and  to  substitute  new  for  those 
:which  we  have  driven  out  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  jusdce  as  well  as  policy ; 
ibr  if  we  prohibit  dieir  manufactures,  and  allow  our  own  to  be  admitted 
there  free  ei  duty«  we  are  bound  to  furnish  India  with  an  equivalent,  fay 
«very  priadple  of  honour— I  might  say,  of  gratitude :  fcur  let  it  be  remem- 
.b^ped  that  horn  India  wo  derived  the  art  of  calico-printing,  within  the  me- 
;BiQry  of  fliany  now  alive^  Let  us  not  therefore  destroy  the  niuve  of  our  stu- 
.pendou^  commercial  prosperity,  n<^r  deny  food  to  her,  that  has  furnished  us 
with  superabundance.  Were  the  cultivation  of  tea  introduced,  the  equiva- 
Jent  would  be  ampler  *  it  wo^ld  reader  us  ind^endent  of  the  capridous 
.  Chinese,  confer  the  Messing  of  profitable  em[doyment,  well  suited  to  Uieir 

'.    ^  The  euaatity  oftea  sold  by  the  East  India  Company  per  anenm  is  28,000,0^ 
4hSk,  fyr  which  the  conaumers  pay,  at  the  very  lowest  computation,  6^.  8<f.  per  lb., 

or  9,333,333^  sterling.    I  do  not  think  the  first  cost  to  the  East  India  Compai^ 

exceeds  li.  per  lb.,  certainly  not 

li.  3if.  per  lb.  or  21,750,000 

'X'S^^UTT'J  «'•'«•       ••         3.500,000  • 

750,000for  freight  and  charge^. 

6,000;000 
leavliig  in  round  notnbefs  a  Vahmce  annually  of  three  millions  sterling  for  the 
Sastjndia  QOnuMj^ot  inht*,  Qimhk^fk»  latter  pqy  g«t«tythe, 
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habits,  to  a  redundant  and  imporeriBhed  popnlatioiiy  and  iaereitae  die 
consumption  of  our  commodities  by  adding  to  their  capalMlity  of  pajiag 
for  them.  That  the  attainment  of  such  advantages  is  most  deroutly  to 
be  wished,  no  one  can  doubt ;  but  I  much  fear  that  the  exclusiTe  priTi- 
leges  of  the  East  India  Ck)mpany  will  step  in  to  fvevent  the  attempt  To 
establish  the  cultivation  themselves  I  fear  is  hopeless^  and  to  allow  othera 
to  do  so  would  injure  their  exclusive  supply :  so  that  here  again  the  evils 
of  monopoly  are  not  only  great  in  themselves,  but  a  bar  to  sJl  prospective 
improvement,  and  the  interest  of  millions  here  and  in  India  must  be 
sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

P.  B.  P. 


EVILS  OF  MONOPOLY,  AND  BENEFITS  OF   COLONIZATION. 

We  feel  indebted  to  our  able  and  public-spirited  Correspondent,  P.  B.  P. 
for  his  powerful  array  of  unanswerable  facts,  which  are  worth  vt^mes 
of  mere  declamation.  The  progress  of  sound  information  on  political 
economy,  is  fortunately  so  rapid  and  so  general,  that  an  advocate  of 
monopoly  will  soon  become  as  great  a  curiosity  as  an  advocate  of  sorcery 
or  astrology.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  men  among  our  ancestors  were 
friends  of  the  trial  by  combat  for  the  decision  of  guilt  or  innocence,  and 
firm  believers  in  witchcraft  and  the  dominion  of  evil  spirits.  Some  among 
our  contemporaries — ^though  we  can  hardly  say  the  most  eminent  among 
them^have  also  vague  notions  that  monopoly  is  not  altogether  without 
its  benefits :  but  the  disappearance  of  astrologers  and  soothsayers  befiMre 
Hie  influence  of  increasing  information  on  moral  and  physical  subjects, 
is  not  more  certain  thian  will  be  the  total  abolition  of  all  monopolies 
before  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the  great  principles  of  commerce  and 
government  developed  in  the  science  of  pditical  economy.  The  writings 
of  such  men  as  Ricardo,  Torrens,  Mill,  Maculloch,  and  Malthus,  can- 
not but  prove  fatal  to  the  antiquated  notions  of  exclusive  privileges, 
and  seal  the  sure  and  certain  destruction  of  all  the  institutions  that  now 
fkter  the  enterprise  of  England  bv  their  pernicious  restrictions  on  firee 
competition ;  so  that  the  friends  of  improvement  may  console  themselvea 
with  the  assurance  that  such  absurd  anomalies  aa  these  cannot  endure 
much  longer. 

If  any  one  of  the  twenty-four  Directors  of  the  East  hdia  Con^mny 
could  give  a  good  reason  why  3000  proprietors  of  India  Stock,  among 
whom  are  a  large  proportion  of  old  women  and  infants,  should  have  an 
exclusive  right  to  any  privileges  whatever,  from  which  15,000,000  «f 
their  follow-subjccts  are*  excluded,' we  should  like  to  hear  it.  But  after 
having  read  all  that  has  been  written,  and  heard  nearly  all  that  has  been 
said,  in  defence  of  this  absurdity,  we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  the 
very  arguments  used  to  prop  up  the  delusion,  have  the  strongest  tendency 
to  destroy  it.  If  these  3000  proprietors  possessed  within  themselves  an 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  wisdom,  they  might  claim  some  right  to  the 
exclusive  powers  of  govemiog  a  distant  country,  for  which  no  other  fit 
governors  could  be  found :  but  so  far  is  this  firom  being  the  case,  that  we 
really  believe  it  would  fyi  difficult  ^9  select  3000  |n4|Ti4uak  oat  of  the 
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^whol«})Oimlatlbn<tf  Great  Britain^  who  would  feel  less  JMal  ahd  injt^PMt 
'in  the  prosperity  of  the  country  they  call  their  own^  who  would  do  leag  to 
improve  its  condition  themselves,  or  who  would  he  more  unwilling  to  let 
others  do  it  for  them.  They  suffer  indeed  men  of  all  other  lands  except 
•that  of  their  nativity  to  share  the  henefits  of  the  freest  intercourse  with 
their  territories  in  tihe  East,  hut  carefully  exclude  from  thence  all  those 
who  hare  an  undoubted  right  to  at  least  a  preference  over  others.  But 
there  is  no  end  to  the  absuMities  that  arise  out  of  such  a  state  of  things  as 
this,  and  we  should  nevei  come  to  a  conclusion  were  we  to  attempt  to 
enumerate  them  all.  We  proceed  therefore  to  the  immediate  question 
of  the  writer  of  the  letter. 

The  East  India  Company  have  not,  as  far  at  least  as  we  are  aware, 
taken  any  pains  whatever  even  to  try  the  experiment  of  raising  tea  in 
their  own  territories ;  nor,  while  their  charter  lasts,  are  th^  ever  likely  to 
do  so.  They  do  not  want  to  be  relieved  £rom  a  dependence  on  Cluna 
for  our  supply.  The  very  caprice  of  the  Chinese,  their  dread  of  inter- 
lopers, and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  Europeans  settling  in  their  coun- 
try, are  fevourable  to  the  Company's  peculiar  views,  which  are  to  retain  a 
monopoly  of  the  China  trade  as  long  as  they  can,  and  to  make  the  most 
of  it  while  it  lasts.  There  are  no  obstacles  but  those  of  the  selfish  and 
narrow  policy  of  the  East  Indian  Government  to  prevent  the  cultivation  of 
tea,  coffee,  and  every  other  tropical  production  in  India.  But  as  the 
Dutch  burnt  their  surplus  produce  in  spices  to  enhance  the  value  of  what 
remained,  so  do  the  English  in  India  throw  every  possible  obetade  in  the 
way  of  increasing  production  there,  partly  to  keep  up  the  value  of  what 
they  already  enjoy  ^  but  still  more  to  prevent  others  from  participating  in 
benefits,  the  chief  value  of  which,  in  their  eyes^  is  that  they  are  confined 
to  their  exclusive  possession. 

The  mcmopoly  of  trade  in  tea  which  they  hold  between  China  and 
this  country,  is  a  positive  injury  to  millions  of  their  fellow-subjects  at 
home,  without  producing  a  single  benefit  of  a  public  nature  to  balance 
the  account.  The  monopoly  of  opium  and  salt,  which  they  retain  in 
India  itself,  is  an  injury  to  millions  of  their  fellow-subjects  abroad,  with- 
out producing  a  single  public  benefit  there,  to  make  up  for  the  suffering 
which  the  oppressions  arising  out  of  trade,  in  the  latter  article  more 
particularly,  have  occasioned.  But  their  monopoly  of  the  land  in  their 
Indian  Empire  is  a  far  greater  evil  than  all  these  put  together,  for  out  of 
this  arises  nearly  every  other  mischief  of  the  system ;  and  nothing  but  a 
total  annihilation  of  this  monopoly  will  effect  a  remedy.  They  do  not, 
it  is  true,  profess  to  hold  the  land  for  themselves ;  their  '*  extreme  mo- 
deration ''  extends  only  to  an  exaction  of  firom  dye  to  nine  tenths  of  its 
pvodHce  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  But  they  will  not  sufier 
Englishmen  to  purchase  any  portion  of  this  land,  though  they  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  wherever  the  English  have  settled  in  India, 
even  for  temporary  purposes,  they  have  benefited  and  improved  the  coun- 
try around  them. 

Fortunately  fer  mankind,  however,  they  cannot  altogether  prevent  this 
improvement ;  for  as  they  can  only  prohibit  tbeir  countrymen  firom  being 
the  instruments  of  good,  the  door  is  still  lefit  open  to  foreigners  of  every 
denomination  to  e&ct  what  Englishmen  dare  not  The  cultivation  ^ 
cotton  is  therefore  carried  on  throughout  India  by  Natives,  Indo-Britons, 
and  Foreigners ;  though  often  with  English  capital,  under  feigned  names. 
The  colthrfttion  of  Indigo  was  first  commenced  in  Bengal  by  a  French- 
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Hy  akd^  tair  only  now  be  caitied  ba  b)r  NtttvK  lidiKBiitoiUf'ar 
«Far«%&ers;  no  Englkhmaa  being  permitted  to  hold  lende  ia  his  owti 
name  and  rigbt,  thcmgh  the  cepitd  for  this  is  alao  fumbbed  by  Eaf^ieli 
houMB,  on  ^e  risk  which  neeesearily  attaches  to  all  illicit  and  dooMa- 
dealing  proceedings  of  thb  natui«%  The  cultiyadon  of  oofiee  has  beep 
recently  introduced  by  two  Frenchmen,  dnven  to  Bengal  by  Uie  Isile 
troubles  in  Manilla ;  and  set  up  with  British  ci^ntal,  advanced  by  the 
merchants  of  Calcutta ;  although  none  of  these  ootdd  liold  the  lands 
or  cultif  ate  them  in  their  own  names»  without  a  vic^adon  &(  the  law  as 
4t  stands. 

In  shorty  this  prohibition  of  the  free  settlement  of  Englishmen  in  In<tie, 
and  the  neoesaty  of  having  a  license^  which  no  foreigner  requires,  is 
the  greatest  curse  that  hangs  around  the  fate  of  that  afflicted  qountiy : 
it  is  a  perpetual  barrier  to  dl  improvement  in  its  condition;  and  eveiy 
step  of  amelioration  which  has  yet  taken  place  is  in  direct  <^»po6ition  to 
^at  law,  and  m  spite  of  its  blasting  and  destroying  irifluenee.  The 
East  India  Company  themselves  have  no  scruple  in  violating  the  law 
wfaieh  proMbits  the  importation  of  opium  into  China.  They  assist  ^ 
smuggle  it  into  Macao  and  Canton,  though  it  effects  a  positive  evil»  1^ 
exteading  the  consumption  of  a  pernicious  and  intoxicating  drug;. at 
the  same  time  that  they  punish,  with  the  utmost  rigour,  penons^  who 
attempt  to  vic^te  their  own  law^  by  entering  their  dominions  without  a 
specific  license,  tiiough  for  the  purpose  of  doing  positive  good :  and 
under  no  ciroumstances  whatever  will  they  permit  hia  to  purchase  land 
and  cultivate  the  soil,  though  such  a  step  would  give  to  all  who  weie 
permitted  to  take  it,  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  the  imfwovesient 
of  the  country^  and  the  haj^nness  of  those  by  whom  he  would  be 
surrounded. 

The  prospect  of  benefit  to  Engla^  herself,  by  the  extended  oomaierce 
lo  which  the  free  settlement  of  EngUshmen  in  India  would  give  rise,  is 
almost  boundless ;  and  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  merchants 
and  manufeu^urers  of  Great  Britain  as  to  this  matter,  to  say  nothing  of 
patriots  and  philanthropists,  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  a  suppodtieii 
W  their  want  of  information  on  the  suli^iect.  The  independence  of  South 
America,  and  the  consequent  extension  of  British  o^ntal  fU)d  enterprise 
to  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  while  Indil  remains  unnoticed,  offm  matter 
of  deep  and  serious  consideration.  We  should  like  to  see  thet%  bedi 
participators  in  progressive  improvem^at.  But  we  think  it  behoves  the 
British  nation,  .befere  it  is  too  late,  to  direct  their  a^ention  to  this  im- 
-portant  sulnect,  and  do  Justioe  to  the  fifteea  millions  of  individuals  in 
Britain,  and  the  sixty  miUions  under  our  direct  ffovenimoit  in  IikiiiK  wi^ 
are  all  mors  or  less  injured  by  the  operation  of  restrictions  that  prevent 
-a  free  interchange  of  the  industry  and  produce  <^  their  respective  comi- 
tries/  which  never  can  take  place  so  long  as  the  East  India  Company's 
monopoly  exists.  Every  friend  of  his  country  and  of  the  human  race, 
ought,  therefore,  to  unite  his  efforts  to  promote  its  speedy  abolition ;  aad» 
^til  that  can  be  eSected,  to  letoen,  by  eveiy  means  in  their  power»  its 
pemicSous  and  destroying  influence :  for  which  no  remedy  oan  be  Ibuad 
at  once  so  safe,  so  speedy,  andjm  effectual  as  Colovjsatiov,  or  the 
unlicensed  settlement  of  Englishmen  in  every  part  of  the  British  Bmpife 
In  the  East,  and  the  placing  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  foreigners  of 
ev^  ethw  nation,  who  are  now  reaping  advantages  from  which 
-fiagUshmeQ  alo^e  at^  most  absurdly  jaad  most  ut\ju9t^  exclij4fd«  . 
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The  higtory  of  the  last  six  months  iqppem  to  have  heen  unusually  fertile 
in  instances  of  the  most  despotic  coinluot  on  the  part  of  Colonial  Go- 
rernors ;  and  we  venture  to  hope  that  they  will  go  on  to  commit  a  few 
more  excesses,  till  they  reach  die  point  to  which  it  seems  they  must  go ; 
before  their  wantoq  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  is  deemed  sufficient  to 
call  for  an  entire  revision  of  the  existing  ^rstem  by  which  our  dirtant 
possessions  are  governed. 

The  Governors  of  Demerara,  JaKiaica,  Pominica^  Bermuda,  Sierra^ 
Leone,  Malta,  the  Ionian  Island#,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  aad  Bengal,  havft 
lately  furnished  the  Press  of  England  with  abundant  materials  for  com- 
m^ent  :*-*-«n4  were  the  Colonial  Press,  in  the  two  If^tter  more  particularly, 
%B  firee  as  it  ought  to  be  every  where,  subject  only  to  the  laws  and  a  jury* 
these  materials  would  have  been  far  more  rich  and  copious  than  they  ever 
can  be  under  the  ejusting  restraints.  From  what  little  doea  transpire,  how- 
ever, some  faint  notion  may  be  formed  of  what  does  not;  and  acoor«> 
ciUngly  we  fed  it  our  duty  to  add  the  following,  without  f^irther  comment, 
%s  another  striking  instance  of  the  "  fantastic  tricks,"  which  man, 
"  dressed  in  a  Uttle  brief  authority"  is  sure  to  playt  when  irresponsible 
and  discretionary  power  Ib  intrusted  to  his  exercise. 

ABOLITION  OF  THS  WRIT   OF  HABBAS  COBI^bs  IN  THB  ISLAND 
OF  CBYLON. 

Ik  January  last,  and  shortly  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Sir  Edward 
Barnes,  the  present  GovenuNr  of  Ceylon,  the  lieut.  Governor,  Sir  J^ 
Campbell,  for  what  cause  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  sent  an  Officer  on 
board  the  ship  Madrui^  then  lying  in  Columbo  Roads,  the  day  before 
she  sailed  for  Europe,  and  arrest^  and  brought  on  shore  the  surgeon, 
]^.  John  D.  Bossier^  who  was  returning  to  Europe  by  advice,  on  account 
of  his  health.  The  ship  sailed^  leaving  the  poor  surgeon  behind,  who 
applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Columbo  for  a  Writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  which  was  issued  in  the  usual  course,  commanding  the 
Magistrate  who  had  arrested  him  to  bring  him  before  the  Court,  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  his  detention.  At  the  Judge's  Chambers  in  the  Fort, 
on  Fridav,  the  9th  of  January,  appeared  the  sitting  Ma^trate,  who  re- 
tamed  dbat  ''  he  had  not  the  person  in  his  cust^y ;  but  to  all  the 
questions  of  the  Court  he  declined  giving  any  informaticSn  of  the  custody 
in  which  the  surgeon  really  was,  furUier  than  that  he  was,  he  believed,  in 
military  custody.  The  Fort  Constable,  in  whose  house  the  prisoner  was 
alleged  to  be,  was  then  examined  upon  oath,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
many  questions  that  the  fact  was  extorted  from  him,  that  the  prisoner 
was  really  in  the  custody  of  the  Fort  Adyutant.  The  Court  being  about 
to  direct  the  writ  to  the  Fort  Adjutant,  His  M^esty's  Advocate  Fiscal 
appeared  to  oppose  the  direction  of  the  writ  to  any  military  person  what'* 
soever,  relying  upon  a  construction  of  a  clause  in  the  Charter;  but  the 
Learned  Judge,  after,  consisting  the  precedents,  and  particularly  con- 
sidering the  cane  of  Enaiga  Dou|flaa|  discharged  from  imlitary  custodyi 
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foy  Sir  Edm.  Carrington  'and  Mr.  Lushington,  decided  for  issning^  tiie 
writ.  The  Advocate  Fiscal  then  desiring  time  to  communicate  with 
Government  and  to  prepare  a  return,  the  Court,  npon  that  gentleman 
undertaking  on  hehaJf  of  Government  that  nothing  should  be  done  tfi  the 
interval  to  change  the  state  of  the  case,  allowed  him  until  Monday  for 
the  purpose.  In  the  interval,  notwithstanding  the  undertaking  of  ^e 
Advocate  Fiscal,  it  pleased  Sir  J.  Campbell,  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
(who  is  the  sole  legislator  of  the  island),  to  enact  the  regulation  which 
we  abstract  from  The  Ceylon  Gazette^  now  before  us.  It  is  thereby  de- 
clared ancT  enacted,  that  "  Jt  waSy  is,  and  shall  be  lawful  to  any  officer, 
civil  or  military,  or  other  person  in  whose  custody  any  per^n  may  be' 
ooafined  by  the  authority  or  order  of  the  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor, to  certify  a  copy  of  such  order,  in  letam  to  any  procest  issuing 
out  of  any  Court  calling  on  such'  officer  to  produce  such  person  before  it, 
which  copy  shall  be  a  sufficient  return  to  such  process  without  prO' 
ducing  the  body  of  such  person^  and  no  further  proceedings  shall  be  had 
by  any  Court  on  such  process  touching  such  person." 

On  the  Monday  succeeding  this  extraordinary  and  arbitrary  enact- 
ment, the  case  came  on  before  Sir  H.  Giffard,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Island,  who  was,  of  course,  controlled  in  his  authority  by  the  law  passed 
in  the  intermediate  time.  We  subjoin  some  extracts  from  the  doquent 
judgment  which  he  pronounced  on  the  occasion : — 

''  Af^er  hearing  the  regulation  just  read,  the  Court  might  be  well 
excused  in  pausing  before  it  proceeded  in  this  case.  It  is  obvious  that 
we  tread  upon  ground  which  *  craves  wary  walking,*  and  that  caution  is 
our  best  security.  It  behoves  me  that  my  public  conduct,  criticised,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  should  be  most  particularly  guarded  and  circumspect,  and 
for  this  reason  I  have  reduced  to  writing  the  judgment  I  am  about  'to 
pronounce,  aad  that  writing  shall  be  lodged  with  the  Registrar,  who  is 
empowered  to  allow  copies  ojf  it  to  any  person  who  shall  cbuoose  to  apfdy.** 

The  Learned  Judge  then  proceeds  to  detail  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
thus  concludes : — 

**  By  this  regulation  the  Court  is  deprived  of  all  right  of  inquiring  into 
thte  cause  of  any  person  being  detained,  whom  the  Governor,  the  Secre- 
tary, or  Deputy,  by  his  authority,  may  have  ordered  to  be  impriscmed — 
it  excludes  the  Court  from  even  a  sight  of  the  person  so  imprisoned,  and 
its  operation  extends  to  every  human  being  on  this  Island,  or  even  on 
board  a  ship  in  its  roads  and  harbours.  It  would  ill  become  a  Judge  to 
make  observations  upon  the  spirit  of  any  Act  of  the  Legislature.  I  may 
feel  that  I  am  myself,  as  well  as  the  poorest  subject  in  ^is  island,  liable 
to  its  operation.  I  may  feel  that  this  regulation  places  Ceylon  in  the 
situation  of  being  the  only  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  in  which  any 
thing  like  such  an  enactment  prevails ;  but  I  must  acknowledge  the  power 
of  Ae  Governor  to  make  such,  or  any  other  regulation  whatever.  Yet 
human  power  may  £nd  a  limitation  when  it  seeks  to  operate  upon  the 
mind,  and  when  the  regulation  undertakes  to  declare  that  to  have  been 
the  law  of  this  island,  which  the  Chief  Justice  representing  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  his  Majesty's  Advocate  Fiscal,  his  own  Law  Officer,  which 
the  whole  stream  of  precedents,  and  which  the  uniform  usage  of  the 
Supreme  Court  declare  not  to  have  been  die  law ;  it  is  no  irreverence 
even  of  his  high  authority,  to  suppose  that  it  may  &il  of  conducing  the 
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mid«r6taDdiBg.  It  10  not  that  such  a  regulatioii  impenda  orer  me»  as  well 
aA  eyeiy  other  subject  in  the  Island ;  it  is  not  because  in  the  possible  case 
of  a  bad  Governor  a  tremendous  use  might  be  made  of  its  power,  that  I 
abstain  from  making  any  observations ;  I  trust  that  if  personal  danger 
only  were  to  be  encountered,  I  should  not  fail  in  my  duty ;  but  it  is 
bec^ae  I  bow  to  the  authority  of  my  Sorereign,  thus,  as  I  trust,  tempo- 
rarily exercised  by  his  delegate,  that  I  say,  this  return  is  supported  by  the 
reguladoB,  that  this  regulation  is  the  law  of  Ceylon,  that  we  have  no  right 
to  inquire  why  this  British  subject  is  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  that  the 
Court  is  reduced  to  the  heart-breaking  necessity  of  saying ^  that  His 
Megesty's  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  is  of  no  effect" 


SXBRG1SB  OF  THJB  INDIAN  CENSORSHIP  ITNBBR  LORD  WRLLBSLBY*S 

GOVBRNMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sm,  Exeter,  19th  June  1824. 

A  PEW  days  ago  I  happened  to  be  in  a  small  party  of  old  Indians, 
among  whom  the  subject  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  and  Mr.  Arnot's  recent 
arbitrary  banishment  from  India  was  accidentally  introduced,  and  gene- 
rally reprobated  as  a  monstrous  act  of  persecution,  which  has  few  parallels, 
even  under  the  most  despotic  governments.  They  indeed  commonly 
have  the  grace  at  once  to  chop,  instead  of  sawing,  off  their  victims'  heads, 
when  forfeited  to  the  infamous  caprices  of  men  whose  only  law  is  sic 
voio  sicjubeo;  though  even  they  seldom  stoop  to  the  cowardly  expedient 
of  starving,  worrying,  or  dungeoning  their  miserable  slaves  to  death,  by 
destroying  their  means  of  living,  and  exposing  them  to  infectious  diseases 
on  IxMtfd  a  prison-ship,  during  a  voyage  protracted  from  four  to  six 
months,  as  if  in  hope  that  sickness  and  death  nught  silently  perform  the 
official  duty  of  the  public  executioner. 

One  gentleman  present  related  the  following  anecdote,  neariy  in  these 
words : — **  When  the  news  reached  Bengal,  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
that  the  ferocious  Governor  Wall  had  been  tried,  condemned,  and 
deservedly  executed  at  Newgate,  for  murder,  cruelty,  extortion,  and 
various  other  crimes,  while  formerly  in  command  on  the  African  coast, 
I  inserted  the  whole  transaction  at  full  length  in  a  Calcutta  Newspaper, 
which  was  at  that  period  under  my  management  as  sole  editor;  and 
although  Cobbett,  in  those  days,  repobated  all  the  proceedings  on  the 
part  both  of  the  ministers  and  people^  in  the  most  vituperative  language, 
fix  bringing  Wall  to  condign  punishment  alter  a  lapse  of  twenty  years, 
I  deem!^  it  my  duty  to  defend  their  conduct,  and  to  condemn  Gobbett*s 
exculpation  of  the  wretch,  as  servile  and  aristocratic  in  the  extreme. 
From  the  present  altered:  sentiments  of  that  well-known  writer,  it  may 
be  frdrly  inferred,  that  he  would  think  and  write  very  differently  were 
another  Wall,  stained  with  the  innocent  blood  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
to  come  in  his  way.  But  to  revert  to  what  happened  to  my  lucu- 
brations on  this  theme,  under  the  sway  of  the  Marquess  Welleidey,  by 
whose  censor  of  the  press  a  pen  was  instantly  drawn  through  two  long 
columns  of  a  newspaper  which  was  to  be  published  within  a  few  hours 
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nhu  Mck  |H«liihitioii«  H«d  w«  not  b#»q  ftlwayi  provUled  Agsiail  ihiie 
oemorml  accidento,  very  uDseemly  gap8  must  bare  dUfigurod  moit  of 
our  Humbert,  for  it  waa  almost  impoasible  to  gu«M  d  priori  wbat  would 
cr  would  lE^  giro  offince  at  bead  quarters.  On  tbe  occasion  ia  queitkw, 
the  remarks  went  simply  to  9ongratulate  EngUsbpien  on  their  inyaluable 
birthrights,  and  constant  access  to  the  laws  of  tbe  land,  from  tbe  justice  of 
which*  neither  distauoe  of  time  nor  space,  nor  difference  in  rank,  would 
seclude  any  individual  who  could  proYO  that  he  had  ever  been  ille^^y  in- 
jured in  life,  limb,  liberty,  character  or  purse,  however  exalted  fro  tempore 
his  persecutor  might  have  been.  Not  a  word  here  was  intended  to  aofjy 
or  give  the  least  offenqe  to  the  noble  Marquess^  who,  for  any  thing  lyet 
know,  was  as  ignorant  as  tlie  man  in  the  moon  of  the  offensive  passages 
in  the  eyes  of  lus  secretary,  an4.  the  summary  extinctions  to  which  they 
were  doomed,  lest  their  appearance  might  by  possibility  give  a  moment's 
piMn  to  a  pereon  in  power,  which  he  had  no  desire  to  abuse,  beine  no 
petty  tyrant  whose  fortune' was  to  be  screwed  out  o^  a  regiment  of  mne* 
rabies  under  his  thumb,  unless  he  seemed  so>  to  a  certain  extent,  in  tbe 
eyes  of  hiB  most  confidei^tial  subordinates.  I  always  understood  that 
they  had  no  written  instructions  or  rules  to  guide  their  anathemas  against 
the  press,  and  that  their  situations  in  this  respect  were  truly  irlsomey 
because  tliey  durst  not  disturb  his  lordship's  otber  engagements  in  cases 
where  they  would  probably  have  hesitated  to  expunge  particular  parts  of 
any  Journal*** 

If  the  above  &cts  can  be  of  any  use,  they  are  at  your  service;  aad 
I  remain^  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

ViAToa. 


ON  PUftCHASBD  LOVX. 
iFfom  ik0  dregk  t/JnaermtJl 

The  yoke  of  Love  's  a  heavy  curse. 
Yet  not  to  love  at  all,  is  worse. 
But  to  be  held  in  passion's  thnitl. 
And  bum  unpitied,  's  worst  of  alL 
Birth  is  naught  in  Eros*  train^ 
Wisdom,  Genius  sigh  in  vain  ; 
The  Loves,  to  song  as  deaf  as  stone. 
Are  moved  by  shining  gold  alone. 

Perish  he  who  first  began 
To  ope  this  source  of  grief  to  man. 
This  buying  love ;  for  now  no  nmre 
Are  brothers  friendly  as  before ; 
And  through  the  same  dire  cause  the  sire 
Oft  views  the  son  with  quenchless  ire ; 
Hence  war  and  furious  daughter  rise. 
Hence  virgin's  wails  and  widow's  sighs ; 
And  worse,  if  worse  our  thoughts  can  frame, 
Heaco  lovers  periA  with  their  flama^ 
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HISTORY  OF  A  DAY  AT  THB   INDIA   HOUSB. 

Wf  yfoM  necommend  all  tbom  who  hate  the  alightost  portion  of 
respect  for  the  Eiist  India  Compao^r  as  a  body^'and  for  tiie  publie  eha* 
racter  of  iti  Directors,  never  to  be  present  at  what  is  called  a  "  General 
Court "  of  their  Proprietors.  However  powerful  the  ehann  ib  which  igno- 
rance holdf  one  half  of  mankind  in  respect  and  Veneration  towafds  tho 
otheri  we  believe  that  &  visit  to  the  India  House  on  such  an  ooeaaion 
would  entirely  dissipate  it,  fmd  completely  fulfil  the  end  and  purpose  of 
that  more  extended  experience  which  was  meant  to  be  recommended  1^ 
a  father  who  said  to  his  son— ^<<  Go  forth,  my  child,  and  see  with  how 
little  wisfdom  the  world  is  governed/' 

It  was  our  fate — we  will  not  say  misfortune,  as  it  was  not  wholly  uih 
instructive — to  be,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  General  Court  of  Proprielorsi 
held  on  Wednesday  Ve^ti  for  the  despatch  of  various  mUtti^a  eonneeled 
^th  the  public  business  of  the  East  India  Company.  By  a  previoas 
requisition,  the  Court  had  been  made  special)  to  take  into  its  Considera-* 
tion  the  state  of  the  Public  Press  in  India,  and  the  recent  proceedings 
arising^  out  of  the  laws  made  for  restraining  its  freedom.  It  was  there-* 
fore  believed,  that  the  ordinary  business  of  the  General  Court  woul^ 
occupy  only  Uie  usual  space  of  an  hour  or  two,  and  that  the  particular 
sulyect,  for  the  discussion  of  which  the  Court  was  made  special,  would 
be  entered  on  at  an  early  hour  after  the  period  of  assembling.  The 
question  being  one  of  acknowledged  public  interest,  had  occasioned  the 
Court  to  be  well  filled,  and  the  gallery  to  be  crowded.  The  Directore 
appeared  in  all  their  strength  l^hind  the  bar ;  and  Ex-members  of 
Council,  Generals,  Presidents  of  Boardsi  Secretaries,  and  Mendiers  o£ 
Parliament  mingled  indiscriminately  in  the  body  of  the  Court  befi^re 
them« 

The  business  of  the  day  was  opened  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Direo* 
tore,  as  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Debate^  The  manner  in 
which  this  was  conducted,  was^  far  more  instructive,  however,  than  the 
matter.  Even  of  the  last,  we  doubt  whether  any  or  all  of  the  reporters 
combined  could,  if  it  were  desirable,  give  a  faithful  transcript ;  but  of 
die  first,  no  pen  could  convey  the  least  idea ;  and  no  pencil,  save  that 
of  Hogarth  or  Cruikshank,  would  be  worthy  to  embody  the  **  dignity" 
of  the  scene>  and  give  its  '*  airy  nothings  "  u  local  halntation  and  a  name. 
We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  most  disorderly  and  b(»stefous  palaver 
that  was  ever  held  in  the  market-place  of  Timbuctoo,  could  have  evinced 
si^ch  an  utter  disregard  of  all  oider,  decorum,  and  self-respect,  as  wa» 
exhibited. in  this  assembly  al  the  India  House;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
offences  offered  in  it  to  decency,  to  logic,  and  to  common  sense,  which, 
while  they  roused  the  honest  indignation  of  a  few,  drew  smiles  and  laugh* 
ter,  as  the  most  appropriate  answers  that  could  be  offered  to  charges  of 
ii\|ustice,  trick,  and  quibble  of  the  most  contemptible  description,  from 
the  mimy.— But  we  will  not  antiapate.— « 

Tlie  &rst  question  of  importance  which  occupied  the  attention  of  tbs 
Courts  was  that  of  a  proposed  increase  of  salary  to  certain  Commis* 
sionevs,  who  b^ng  already  in  receipt  of  1500/.  a  year,  for  devoting  ail 
their  tiBie  to  the  adjustment  of  the  Camatic  debts,  were  now  to  have 
30Q/,  a  ye^  in  ad^i^oi^,  for  devoting  their  kisnrfi.to  the  a<yustvMnt  of 
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certain  Tanjore  claims.  The  folly  that  was  exhibited  in  the  diacuflaioii 
of  this  plain  question  is  not  to  be  conceived  by  those  who  had  not  aa 
opportunity  of  hearing  it.  It  was  asked ,  if  they  were  paid  for  full  &Bar- 
pbyment  on  the  Carnatic  debt,  and  their  labours  ^in  that  had  diminished, 
why  were  not  their  salaries  reduced?  It  was  inquired,  if  their  labours  on 
that  had  not  diminished,  how  they  could  find  lime  ifor  another  under-^ 
taking?  And  it  was  doubted,  whether,  if  any  other  body  were  to  ottet 
them  300/.  a  year,  for  undertaking  something  else -beyond  both  the 
Carnatic  and  the  Tanjore  business,  they  would  be  permitted  to  ac^. 
cept  it?  To  all  these  plain  questions,  the  only  answers  that  were 
given,  were  these : — ^Tliat  the  Commissioners  were  paid  for  full  employ- 
ment ;  but  that  they  now  had  some  leisure ;  and  being  men  of  h^h  cha- 
racter and  unimpeachable  integrity,  they  would  not,  of  course,  receive 
this  addiitional  salary  unless  they  were  satisfied  that  they  had  leisure 
enough  left  out  of  that  time,  for  the  full  employment  of  which  they 
were  paid  1500/.  a  year,  to  undertake  a  new  duty,  and  fully  deserve,  by 
Employing  their  idle  hours  in  its  despatch,  the  additional  sum  offered  to 
them  I^TTWs  is  a  specimen  of  India-House  logic. 

The  question  of  reducingthe  interest  on  India  Bonds  was  next  touched 
on,  and  in  this  some  new  and  singular  views  of  Political  Economy  were 
developed  by  the  several  speakers.  The  issuers  of  the  bonds  were  told  that, 
as  they  were  at  a  high  premium,  it  was  clear  their  credit  was  good,  and 
that  they  might  procure  money  at  a  less  rate  of  interest  than  they  were 
now  paying,  which,  as  a  commercial  body,  it  was  their  duty  to  do.  The 
reply  to  this  was,  that  it  was  cruel  to  reduce  the  property  of  annuitants ; 
that  it  had  a  tendency  to  drive  men  from  the  country ";  and  that  it  was 
the  province  of  the  East  India  Company  to  take  care  that  its  measures 
did  not  produce  this  serious  evil.  Alas !  to  what  purpose  does  Mr.  Mai- 
thus  hold  his  Professorship  of  Political  Economy,  when  such  notions  as 
these  can  be  entertained  by  a  body,  the  younger  servants  of  which  he  is 
paid  to  instruct,  while  their  masters  stand  so  much  more  in  need  of  his  aid. 
The  emigration  of  a  surplus  peculation— -and  m(Nre  particulariy  of  the 
unproductive  classes— can  be  no  great  evil:  but  the  blindness,  which 
could  not  perceive  that  money,  like  every  other  commodity,  must  find  its 
own  level,  and  that  every  species  of  investment  in  funds,  where  the  stock 
is  abundant,  and  the  security  equal,  is  brought  by  premium,  discount,  and 
the  variation  of  cost  price  above  or  below  par,  to  nearly  the  same  value, 
is  not  a  little  surprising,  at  this  time  of  day.  The  affectation  of  feeling 
and  humanity  on  the  part  of  a  body,  whose  very  existence  is  built  on  pare 
selfishness  and  the  illiberal  exclusion  of  others  from  the  common  enj^-  • 
ment  of  that  which  should  be  open  to  all  men,  but  moreespedally  to  iMx  . 
own  countrymen  at  least,  excites  one*s  pity  as  well  as  distrust.  Befiire 
they  deplore  the  probability  of  men  being  induced  voluntarily  to  quit  a 
country  that  will  not  yield  them  a  subsistence,  it  would  be  well  to  alter  the 
law  which  enforces  the  certain  and  unwilling  deportation  of  men  inm  a 
country  in  which  they  can  find  support,  and  from  whence  to  tear  them  by 
violence,  is  a  cruelty  which  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  prevent.  Befbro 
they  object,  fr«m  pretended  tenderness,  to  a  reduction  of  one  per  cent,  en  ^ 
the  property  of  men  who  would  scarcely  feel  this  slight  diminution  of  their 
income  at  home,  they  should  alter  the  law  by  which  the  whole  of  a  nan's 
wealth,  and  every  prospect  left  to  him  of  subsistence,  may  be  annihilated 
for  ever  by  the  nod  of  one  of  their  despots  abroad.  Before  they  deprecate, 
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MS  lui  evily  the  dcooMmucal  management  of  their  own  affairs,  leet  some 
4o«en  of  annuitants  in  England  might  sniffer,  they  should  remove  the 
restrictions  on  the  free  inyestment  of  capital  in  die  soil  of  India,  by  which 
ihovsands  of  their  own  creditors,  and  millions  beside  who  feel  the  evil 
of  these  restrictions,  are  hourly  sufferers,  to  an  extent  altogether  un- 
known at  home. — This  is  a  specimen  of  India-House  hunuinity  ! 

The  production  of  papers  requisite  to  obtain  a  correct  opinion  of  the 
adminifllration  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  in  India,  was  the  next  sub- 
ject entered  on.  An  honorable  Proprietor  expressed  his  surprise  that  a 
letter,  understood  to  have  been  written  by  the  Marquess  of  Hastings 
himself,  as  a  Summaiy  of  the  acts  of  his  goyernment  in  India,  and  there- 
fore of  the  highest  importance  in  his  riew  of  the  case,  was  not  to  be 
^Miod  in  the  list  of  papers  produced ;  and  here  the  character  of  the  Court 
was  displayed  in  its  true  colours.  The  equity  of  the  demand  for  this . 
paper-^the  merits  of  the  question  to  which  it  related — and  the  abstract 
justice  of  the  claim— were  altogether  lost  sight  of,  and  sacrificed  to  one  of 
^le  most  paltry  and  contemptible  quibbles  that  ever  occupied  the  atten- 
tion <rf  any  cinlized  assemUy.  The  Chairman  did  not  question  the  au- 
thentieity  of  the  document;  he  even  admitted  that  it  had  been  received 
by  the  Directors,  read  to  them,  and  excited*  their  comment ;  but  though 
still  in  their  possession,  it  was  not  a  recorded  document.  Such  an  an- 
swer was  little  calculated  to  satisfy  any  individual,  except  perhaps  the 
person  who  could  venture  to  make  it :  but  it  was  afterwaitls  admitted 
that  the  Conit  had  differed  much  in  opinion  on  this  point,  and  that 
though  recorded,  it  was  not  an  official  paper ;  because  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings  had  resigned  his  office  before  it  was  written,  and  they  were 
n^^er  bound  to  receive,  answer,  acknowledge,  nor  produce  any  document 
that  was  not  official,  or  coming  from  persons  actusdly  holding  office  un- 
der them  at  the  time  of  such  document  being  written ! — After  being 
driven  from  this  untenable  position  by  a  recital  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
received,  acknowledged,  and  produced  letters  from  Sir  William  Rum- 
IxM,  who  never  held  office  under  them,  bearing  on  this  very  question,  it 
was  at  length  confessed  that  the  real  reason  for  withholding  Lord  Hast- 
ings's defence  was  this : — ^In  contrasting  the  state  in  which  he  left  India, 
with  the  state  in  which  he  found  it,  by  which  alone  a  just  estimate  could 
be  formed  of  the  beneficial  changes  produced  by  his  administration,  be  had 
depicted  the  condition  of  India  at  the  time  of  his  taking  office  (no  one 
pretended  to  say  unjustiy)  in  such  colours,  as  could  not  but  be  painful  to 
Ae  friends  and  relatives  of  certain  Governors  General  who  preceded  him  ; 
so  that,  in  truth,  with  a  view  to  spare  their  feelings,  they  had  recom- 
mended the  suppression  of  a  statement  indispensable  to  the  vindication 
of  his  injured  honour,  and  essential  to  the  establishment  of  his  rights, 
his  feme,  and  his  fkir  claims  to  gratitude  and  remuneration.— T^Ais  is  a 
specimen  of  India-House  justice. 

In  the  oonrse  of  this  contest,  for  it  would  be  unjust  to  dignify  it  with 
the  name  ^  a  debate,  were  exhibited  some  of  the  most  extraordmfcry  in- 
stances of  self-sufficiency,  heardessness,  and  insensiWlity  to  right  and 
wrong,  tlmt  were  perhaps  ever  witnessed  in  any  assembly  calling  them- 
selves men  and  Senators.  The  "  Collective  Wisdotai"  was  so  entirely 
at  fault,  as  to  aS^dan  apt  and  conclusive  illustration  of  the  well-known 
passage-^'*  If  a  house  be  divided  against  itself,  that  house  cannot 
Stand/'    The  Ch^n^  contended  tljat  the  letter  of  Lord  Hastings  was 
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not  «  reiDorded  doowntet.  SeToral  of  the  IMlfe^on  imiti^  tbift  k 
wfiB.  The  Chairman  said  it  was  ncvt  produced  heoause  H  va«  not 
offidf^.  A  Proprietor  read  the  requifid^n*  in  which  the  word  official 
was  not  to  be  found.  The  men  of  business  said  it  was  of  no  impoftaooii 
whether  it  was  recorded  or  official,  or  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  t  it 
was  enough  for  them  that  it  was  acknowledged  to  ewt»  and  to  6e  aa^ 
thentic,  to  require  iu  being  prpduced.  The  law  advisers  were  recom- 
mended to  be  leferred  tOf  but  their  opinion  was  not  asked«  .  Membefa  ot^ 
(he  right  of  the  Court  rose  to  say  a  few  words  i^-'the  Cl^ainnim  railed 
the  table  before  him  with  a  wooden  hammer  to  command  attention  ;<---aa 
impatient  speaker  on  the  left  rose  to  call  to  order; — a  seabus  disci^in^ 
rian  in  the  centra  wished  to  point  out  a  departure  from  ^orm ; — an  uagoTera* 
able  and  untameable  orator  appeared  on  the  u[K>er  bandies  to  lauBch 
forth  the  thunders  of  his  Tociieration»  and  the  lightning  of  hia  incompce- 
hensible  wit,  which  he  hurled  without  mercy  on  the  ears  of  those  below  ^^ 
a  grave  and  portentous  voice  on  the  right  attempted  to  oppose  its  mediax' 
tion  ;^*-aiiother  on  the  left  deprecated  this  total  disregard  of  order  and  d«^ 
corum  ;^-loud  laughter  echoed  from  within  the  bar,  and  noise  and  cdampur 
prevailed  without,  till  a  short  interval  of  order  was  restored,  and  at:  length 
gave  way  again  to  chaos  and  confusion. 

.  It  will  hvdly  be  believed  that  nearly  seven  long  and  wea^  hours  were 
wasted  in  thip  interminaUe  interchange  of  affirmation  and  denial,  of  calling 
to  order,  and  violating  it,  of  trick,  quibble,  and  imbecility,  for  which,  we 
venture  to  affinn,  no  parallel  could  be  found  within  the  wails  of  any  other 
edifies  in  e^^istence*  The  French  debates,  during  the  periods  of  the 
revolution,  were  semetinies  stormy ;  those  of  our  own  House  of  CiMnmona 
are  ofUn  heated  and  personal ;  mi  the  meetings  of  Spafields  and  Man* 
Chester  were  marked  by  violence  and  clanu>ur  ;-^ut  it  seems  re^^rved  isr 
the  *'  exdusive  privilege"  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  at  the  India  Honst 
to  be  at  once  disorderly  and  inconclusivei  undignified  and  ridiciiJau%  Wfk 
give  thi#  as  our  deliberate  ofanion,  after  a  comparison  with  every  olhar 
desoriotion  of  puUio  assembly  that  W9  hai^a  witnassed.  The  war  coun- 
cils ot  the  American  Indians  are  marked  by  display!  of  noble  eloqiienoa 
and  feeling :  the  mustering^  of  the  Desert  Arabs  exhibit  magnanimityt 
self-respect,  and  firmness  of  purpose  t  the  gathering  of  feudal  clans  is  ao- 
companied  with  earnestness  and  attention  to  the  otyect  of  ass«nb)ing : 
and  even  the  palavers  of  thp  untutored  Africans  erinca  at  leaf^  somf  respect 
to  the  justice  of  d^e  claims  discussed  in  their  proceedings : — but  in  this 
General  Court  of  Proprietors  at  which  we  had  the  frite  to  be  present,  we 
confess  that  an^ng  the  miyority  of  those  wno  composed  it^  there  appeared 
to  us  to  be  an  almost  total  absence  of  those  chm^cteristics  which  oo^. 
Uk  denote  a  dignified,  impartial,  and  basinesi-lik#  assembly  of  mea,  mat 
together  for  the  discussion  of  serious  and  important  tmsinesst 

And  yet,  in  this  very  assembly,  one  of  the  leading  memben  took  ofiSsnoe, 
at  a  suppined  imputation  ot  **  ignorance,*'  and  '^  inoqmpetenco,"  and 
talked  with  a  grave  face  and  every  gth^  indication  of  reaEy  ix^o^ning: 
what  he  said,  of  the  good  government  of  India  l^-Hif  that  being  the  wofk 
of  the  body  to  which  he  belonged  I  l^^^'^and  of  the  insolence  of  4i^s.  bear4« 
ing  these  exclusive  posseseors  of  so  much  virtue  and  wisdom,  in  their  own 
seata,  by  supposing  any  of  them  capable  of  cendng  tp  an  ^'  ignorant  con^ 
elusion" ! !  I  We  had  hitherto  con^dered  that  the  Grand  Lama  of  Ttiibett 
and  His  Holiness,  of  Ro|ue|  werr  the  oidy  personfigeji  now  reniuBing  9a. 
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•vdi  lirho  ekiiMd  isfUlibtHty ;  but  it  leemt  tinit  ^«n'to  ttippOM  t  Di« 
rector  of  the  East  India  Company  capable  of  coming  to  an  igaofant  oon- 
du^on,  18  hemrding^  the  Intalliblet  in  a  manner  Iktle  short  oi  abeohite 
impiety! 

When  tnperior  fitneas  for  the  duties  of  goremment  shall  be  the  leal 
ground  on  which  erery  East  India  Director  obtains  his  votes  for  office ;  when 
these  Directoii  really  and  truly  gorem  India,  instead  of  their  servants 
abroad ;  and  lastly,  when  India  shall  be  well  governed  through  their  wisd<mi 
and  integrity  ;-^it  may  then  be  thought  presumptive  evi<knce  of  a  man 
not  being  altogether  destitute  of  common  sense,  to  say  he  is  an  India  Di* 
rector.  But,  because  a  man  obtains  his  seat  durough  an  influence  whidi 
would  bring  the  very  door-keeper  of  the  House  into  the  same  ritnation, 
if  he  had  the  same  wealth  and  connexions  to  command  it,  and  without  the 
i^ightest  test  whatever  of  superior  fitness  for  the  duties  of  his  office-*^  Is 
not  a  little  amusing  to  see  a  merely  hypothetical  supposition  of  a  oonclu* 
aion  bebg  made  through  ignorance,  branded  with  epidiets  by  which  the 
Mogul  himielf,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  would  hardly  charaeterin> 
a  mere  diffMtence  of  <N9iiuon,  unless  indeed  he  weie  under  the  influeaee 
nf  rage,  and  blinded  by  ungovernable  passion.«^rAtf  w  a  ipecuiieii 
^  Iitdia*Houi0  humiiity. 

One  honourable  Proprietor  proposed,  that  in  producing  the  ■ummary 
of  Lotd  Hastings's  administration,  the  Directors  should  be  required  to 
accompany  it  ndth  their  collective  or  individual  opinions,  as  they  bought 
best ;  and  supported  his  suggestion  by  contending  that  it  Was  their  un« 
doubted  duty,  as  servants  of  the  Proprietori»  and  ministers  of  their  afiairs, 
to  go  into  its  tn^ts,  to  examine  ite  details,  and  to  pronounce  iHMt  de*^ 
ctded  opinions  thereon.  That  this  was  th«r  duty  is  undeniable  s««4mt 
whether  they  could  execute  it  without  dissolving  the  charai  which  mystery^ 
always  possesses  in  the  eyes  of  the  distant  and  uninitiated,  is  another 
question.  We  regret,  exceedingly^  that  this  excellent  proposition  was 
overruled  \  for  noUiing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  those  who  desire  to 
see  men  in  their  true  and  genuine  colours,  than  such  a  summary,  aocom** 
panied  by  the  separate  comments  of  the  twenty-four  Sages  who  would 
sit  in  judgment  on  ite  contents.  And  if,  Us  one  of  their  own  body  eon* 
tended,  &ey  were  above  the  imputation  of  ignorance  ;—4f  they  weta 
actually  in  possesskm  Of  sufficieht  talent  to  enable  them  to  do,  what  no 
other  men  could  certainly  eflect,  to  govern  a  country  with  which  no  com^ 
munication  in  writing  and  reply  can  be  had  in  less  than  twelve  months, 
and,  in  official  matters,  often  occupying  several  years,  and  to  govern  it 
well; — ^tbere  could  have  been  no  iiner  opportunity  presented  them  than 
this,  for  di^laying  those  tidente  to  the  admiring  world.  The  field  would 
have  been  ample,  though  differences  of  opinion  did  exist;  for  eadi,  no 
doubt,  considered '  his  own  the  best  The  opportunity  presented  itself,  and 
was  even  preyed  on  their  attention ;  but  while  some  repelled  the  charge  of 
ignorance,  and  others  profe^sfed  &eir  entire  readbess  to  fomiih  every 
species  of  information  that  could  elucidate  this  impoftaat  history  of  the 
Government  of  India,  during  Lord  Hasdngs*s  rule,  net  one  aaiong  them 
all  was  found  ready  to  signify  his  willingness  to  nooompany  the  Sununaffy 

*  Tke  ekpresdlon  is  ftimillar  to  our  Indian  readers.  Thev  will  remember  it  in 
the  memorable  **  argumait*'  pn  the  Kew  Laws  for  tbs  Pretiy  delivered  (tonk 
the  Calcutta  Bencbi  1833. 
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in  qu6sfio&  with  ihB  obserratioiMTequired.— -7%u  it  a  opecmin  sfhuka-^ 
House  sincerity. 

A&eT  this  wag  diiqposed  of »  some  remarkB  were  made  on  the  studied 
omission  of  all  papers  illustratiye  of  the  Military  Administration  of  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings;  particularly  when  it  was  considered  that  the  in- 
terests and  state  of  the  army  were  subjects  of  such  importaacey  and  so 
essential  to  the  foiming  a  juroper  estimate  of  a  Qovemment,  in  a  great 
degpree  military.  Som^hing  more  of  candour  than  was  at  first  di^ayed' 
having  been  elicited  by  the  successire  dilemmas  into  which  the  want  of  ^ 
that  lK»mely  virtue  had  thrown  several  of  the  Direct<»«y  it  was  confessed 
that,  this  (nnission  was  studied,  and  the  reason  assigned  for  this  on^tsiea 
was,  that  it  was  not  considered  prudent  to  make  poblic  .any  of  their 
military  affairs  1  This  admission  involves  a  variety  of  important  consi- 
derations, not  easily  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  brief  manner  as  was 
the  question  which  drew  it  forth.  To  say  nothing  of  the  unfavooiaMe 
inferences  that  must  be  drawn  from  unwiilingoess  to  produce  papers  on 
every  sul^ect,  when  the  object  is  an  inquiry  into  the  actual  state  and 
condition  of  a  distant,  and  as  the  parties  themselves  say,  a  well- 
governed  empire ;  there  is  this  remarkable  difficulty :  A  series  of  papers 
are  called  for  to  illustrate  the  character  of  a  certain  Governor  General's 
Administration ;  some  of  these  are  produced,  with  a  pledge,  ^at  if  the 
mover  and  seconder,  supported  by  any  two  of  Lord  Hastings's  friends, 
desire  any  others  (without  excepting  any  class)  to  be  added,  they  shall 
be  given.  The  applying  pardes  are  of  opinion,  that  the  greatest 
merit  of  Lord  Hastings's  Administration  lay  in  his  zealous  and  happy 
efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Indian  Army,  and  in  his  brilliant 
and  successful  military  career ;  and  they  discover  with  surprise  that  not 
a  line  on  this  subject  is  to  be  ibund  in  the  evidence  produced  to  the 
Court  as  materials  on  which  they  are  to  form  their  judgment.  They  ask 
for  their  production ;  and  they  are  coolly  and  deliberately  tdd,  that  it  n 
not  thought  prudent  to  give  them  !  So  then,  aftter  all,  though  the  Direc- 
tors offer  to  produce  whatever  may  be  required,  they  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  to  withhold  any  thing  they  please,  upon  the  ground  of  its  being 
imprudent  or  inexpedient  to  let  it  see  the  light.— ^t9  is  a  specimen 
of  India-House  consistency. 

Amidst  this  endless  maze  of  contradiction,  subterfuge,  clamour,  and 
confusion,  which  occupied  a  grave  assembly  of  self-named  legi^tors, 
who  knew  not  even  the  laws  by  which  they  should  themselves  be  go- 
verned, while  they  affiected  to  legislate  for  others>  it  is  surprising  that  it 
should  not  have  occurred  to  any  one  <^  the  <'  Elect  *'  to  condense  the 
whole  of  this  question,  which  occupied  them  nearly  seven  hoars  in  ddmtiDg, 
into  something  like  the  following  form  :— 

Lord  Hastmgs  has  either  done  his  duty  during  his  Administration  ia 
India;  or  he  has  not. 

Those  who  really  believe  that  he  did  his  duty,  must  consider  that 
opinion  to  be  borne  out  by  the  evidence ;  and  ought,  therefore,  to  vote  for 
the  production  of  every  paper  that  might  be  asked  for,  excepting  otAy 
such  as  were  clearly  irrelevant  to  the  subject,  which,  however,  were  not 
likely  to  be  even  required. 

Those  who  really  believe  that  Lord  Hastings  did  not  do  his  duty,  must 
be  equally  convinced  that  their  view  of  the  question  would  be  supported 
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by  evidence ;  and  ouglit,  therefore,  to  vote  for  die  production  of  all  rele* 
rant  papers  alao. 

TlKnigh.the  particular  motiYee  would  differ,  yet  the  general  end  being 
the  same,  namely,  to  elicit  the  trul^,  all  parties  would  iSkus  be  unanimous 
in  th^  willingneBs  to  produce  every  thing  that  could  illustrate  the 
subject,  if  their  purpose  were  honest. 

Bat  if  there  should  be-  some  determined  to  praise,  and  others  to  blame 
Lord  Hasdogs,  each  at  the  expense  of  truth,  they  would  demand  the 
production  of  some  p24>er8,  and  resist  the  production  of  others,  as  they 
might  suppose  them  to  bear  on  their  paiticnlar  views  of  the  question ; 
and  these 'alone  would  }^  among  the  advocates  of  partial  disclosure; 
while  the  honest  searchers  after  impartial  justice,  wherever  its  light  might 
lead  thein,  might  be  known  by  this  one  iidallible  test — they  would  object 
to  no  disclosure  ;  they  would  have  **  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  no- 
thing but  the  truth: "  and  by  that  alone  would  they  form  their  decision. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  iashion  to  condense  the  essence  of  questions 
into  so  small  a  compass  at  the  India  House ;  and  laughter  and  vocifera- 
tion seem  to  be  so  much  more  in  request  than  calm  and  dose  reasoning, 
tiiat  an  argument  is  less  likely  to  be  heard  than  a  stupid  joke  or  an  ill- 
jdaeed  story,  mirticularly  if  acc6mpanied  with  due  extravagatke  of  voice 
and  manner.  These  seem  more  suited  to  the  caHbre  of  the  hearers  and  are 
80  sure  to  '^  find  favour  in  their  eyes,**  that  it  is  not  matter  of  wonder, 
dioagh  it  may  be  of  regret,  that  they  are  so  much  more  prevalent 

Proceed  we  to  the  termination  of  this  miserable  farce,  of  which  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  the 

Last  scene  of  all. 
Which  ends  this  strao^  eventful  history, 
U  second  cblldishnessf  and  mere  ohiivion* 

The  follies  of  the  day  Tand  they  were  neither  few  nor  inconsiderable) 
were  as  nothing  compared  with  the  **  crowning  mockery*'  by  which  the 
memorable  sc^ne  was  terminated.  While  the  motion  of  an  honourable 
Pn^etor  was  before  the  Court,  for  the  production  of  certain  military 
papers,  relating  to  Lord  Hastings's  administration,  the  assembly  being 
then  diminished  in  numbers,  and  the  hour  past  seven  o'clock,  a 
conversation  arose,  as  to  the  propriety  of  adjourning  the  meeting,  to 
which  general  a»ent  being  apparently  given,  an  amendment  to  diat 
effsct  was  made  in  these  words ;  **  That  Uiis  Court  do  now  adjourn."  It 
was  seconded  and  about  to  be  put  to  the  vote,  when  the  honourable  Pro-> 
prietor,  whose  motion  had  been  thus  interrupted,  reminded  the  mover  that 
no  day  had  been  named,  and  begged  to  name  the  Wednesday  following, 
Tills  was  objected  to  by  the  Chairman,  as  inconvenient.  Intimation  was 
given  that  any  other  day  which  might  suit  the  convenience  of  the  Court 
would  do,  but  it  was  desirable  that  it  should  be  named  before  separating, 
as  the  principal  buidness  for  which  it  had  been  made  special,  had  not 
been  even  touched  on.  It  was  at  last  confessed  that  all  days  were 
equally  inconvenient,  and  that  none  would  be  named : — and  i  was  per- 
sisled  in,  that  this  amendment  for  general  and  indefinite  adjournment 
should  be  put  in  its  present  form.  The  seconder  of  the  aipendment  de- 
clared his  intention  to  have  been  to  vote  for  adjournment  to  some  ^xed 
day,  and  added  that  it  was  in  the  belief  of  the  amendment  being  so 
framed  that  he  seconded  it  The  Chaihnan  refused  to  -admit  this  as  a 
^eason  for  waiving  it.    The  bonourabte  Proprietor  who  put  the  original 
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known  to  be  refused.  The  Chairman  said  that  this  c<w)4  <^t  \^  p$^ 
mtvad  h^t  l)y  the  unanimoHfl  eonsqit  of  the  Cqiprt;  fui4  i^  Pf<^v^  c^ 
hope  p|  that  u^a^imity,  he  ^  ould  not  consent  to  its  w j4i4f av^.  H^ 
advocates  for  indefinite  adjournment  were  a«^ked  to  state  a  leascui  ifihy. 
Wednesday  next  would  not  be  convei^ent,  b^t  no  f(<<tjsfafitoyy  iMWVf^  IW^ 
given,  and  we  believe  none  refdly  existed*  except  that  all  C^ftlftj^  id 
which  their  co;t4Hct  was  thus  exposed  must  ^  extreia^y  ii^u^^pfoinpf^ 
mid  np  doubt  worth  soine  struggle  to  ]^rotract  and  delay.  Qn  this  tMtj^ 
quent  mover,  in  a  strain  of  indignation,  asked  if  they,  the  I]|4rec^or«i  iJm 
servants  of  th^  Proprietors  at  )arge,  were  ta  have  their  C9^v«jai«i|^c»  cf^ 
Slated,  at  ^e  sacrifice  of  rights  ana  duties  so  impoitant  asthoc^liiy^ed 
in  the  great  questions  still  waiting  tp  be  discussed,  ^d  if  the  cl^ifof  ^ 
jufti(:^  were  to  be  thus  trifled  with  and  delayed,  by  a  paltcy  Ukk^c^^e^ 
worthy  of  children,  afid  ^to^ether  breath  the  dignity  of  men  of  h^iyneii? 
To  t^s,  th«  oply  answers  pf er^  were  sagacipus  shrubs  of  the  i^nff^NSy 
au4  sarcastic  amiles,-rr^  fit  return  ^o;i;|i  these  Infa41ibleSt  wl^o  eiump^  evm. 
be  supppse4  tp  be  s.^bject  to  pccasionM  iguoranc^jt  ^^  coqimeii  l!o(  ol  pa^, 
without  ^citing  their  higl^  aud  mighty  displeasure.?— jTAis  it  a  y^'wffl 
^  Ii^4iH'JQffm  incivilUu  ^^  aijogance. 

It  may  be  well  to  stat^  thf^t  these  servants  of  tt^  Pri^f^^otpiFi  ^f  B^ 
Indi?v  Stopk,  previpu^  to  i^m  pbtaisii^g  their  seats  as  I)irect9W,  advfff^ 
in  the  principal  uew^ipaperif  in  the  kingdom,  in  ter^is  pf  thie  greati«| 
^u^^ty,  professi^^ff  th^selyes  feflo^s]y  ^etef^^fifid  fp  PfFfWH  ^^ 
duty  to  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whose  votes  they  ^^f^^fus^f  %x^ 
humbly  solicit ;— that  tb^y  pi?^e  the  ^ur  of  London  at  least,  and  some- 
times of  England  a^  larg^^,  to  ^icit  ^^  ypt^  |or  which  they  pay  per^ 
sonal  visits  to  individu^  of  all  elasses,  in  order  to  solicit  their  patronage 
^d  swpprt ;— that  in  attending  t^ie  Ipdi^  Hpuf«  ampog  th^  Propriefpr^oA 
days  01  oallpt,  they  alpne,  of  dfl  the  bo4y,  stand  uncQv^red,  in  tokei)  of 
tl^eir  humility  and  deference  to  those  by  whpsp  yotes  they  hope  tq  oh^iiji 
their  seats  iu  the  Directioi^  Ip  shprt,  the  thre^  year^  prpbatipu  of  %  9^i^ 
date,  is  such  as  spn^e  men  wpuld  upt  gp  through  to  be  made  a  moufqa^; 
and  yet,  whe^  seated  in  t])^ir  places,  some  of  UiepA  at  least,  a^d  p«ip^^ 
thosf  whp  were  inpst  obsec^uious  in  their  pilgrimagp  tp  this  nonpar,  timi 
rpund  i^n  tho.§e  by  whose  very  ai4  the]^^  have  been  fixed  tl^pre,  and  trpat 
them  with  heartless  smiles,  a^4  inwfurd  indifference  and  scorn.  It  sl^)^ 
be  added,  that  while  Directory,  t|iey  have  each  3Q0I  a  y^ar  salary :  th# 
Chairman  au^  Peputy,  500/.  e^p|^;  refreshments  at  tkp  India  |l«^9^ 
daily,  co^t  free  \  a  suxnptupus  dimmer  and  wines  at  the  Proprif^W  ffxp^^ 
at  the  City  of  Londpn  Tav^rn>  on  every  Court-day;  besides  all  the  patrpmgt 
attached  to  thpir  situations ;  wUhqut  the  necessity  oif  proviug  ti^^m^v^  ni 
aqy  4^e9  qualifiefl  for  the  due  perfonuanc^  of  th«  duties  thc^  u«deg^ 
The  return  they  maW  for  all  this,  is  to  tell  those  who  con^e  to  their  (Upi^t 
tp  mfike  inquiry  iu^o  patters  of  ih^  deepe^  iiiterest  to  th^  coi^i^try  (^ 
prof^  to  govern^  that  ^t  does  uot  suit  theii  conyenience  tq  gp  on  ^<^4W 
Courts  fpr  ^uph  purposes  frxon  day  tp  day,  and  that  th^jp^fue  tlitf  ^ 
th^  h^t  tp  piptract  theiu.-rTAi$  f«  a  ^eemen  qf  IndiorPouH  g^f(h 
titude  (ind  comcientiausnm' 

Aft^r  sove^  w^W  ^M"li  exp^ed  in  «  wfiet^ng  tf  full  rf  sq^  md 
fury,  liig^i^ing  qp^hing,'  this  questipq  of  indefinite  f^ypurpmen|  w^  ^ 
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for,  and  twentj  against  i%;  tbe  divinaQ  among  the  Directors,  to  the 
honour  of  the  minaritj,  being  nearly  as  great  as  among  the  Proprietors 
themselres:  when,  nc^th^djng,  the  votes  of  six  or  seven  of  the 
House-clerics  oeing  aadea  to  Uie  CbiEurm'ah*8  aaherienls^  and  an  iheifectual 
attempt  tb  idtrbdili^  two  btheH  tlihiiigh  i  side  dodr,  aftef'  ihh  Court  was 
counted,  tbe  chairman  was  obliged  to  exercise  his  privilege  of  giving 
tbe  casting  vote^iii  order  b  adjoufh  tht^  question  indefihitely.  If  any 
good  purpose,  or  ev«i  a  wicked  one,  were  to  be  obtained  by  such  a  st^p  tJk 
this,  the  folly  of  it  would  not  be  so  i^parent;  but  no  enci  whatever  is 
gained,  save  tne  ieikj  of  a  very  feW  days.  Any  nine  Proprietors  can 
compel  the  t)ii|e<Hor8  tb  summo4  another  Court ;  and  thiis  requisitioh  has 
Been  inade.  llie  di£Pefence  to  the  Coihpiethy  is,  that  by  the  first  mode,  of 
namiiig  a  particular  day,  Hihe,  trouble,  an^  expense,  might  tiave  been  all 
toved ;  by  the  mode  chosen,  some  time  is  lost,  some  trouble  is  given,  and 
considn^le  expense  is  incurred,  by  the  necessary  cost  of  advertising  this 
requi^tion  in, all  the  public  papers  till  the  day  of  meeting. — This  is  a 
$pecuH€n  of  India-Rouse  accoihmoiatioh  and  economy. 

We  have  enumerated  only  such  of  the  virtii^  of  this  illustrious  and 
bohoural^e  body  as  fell  wittun  our  observation  during  a  single  day  ;  and 
this  has  been  so  fertile  thai  we  doubt  bdt  we  shall  discover  more  as  we 
improve  in  the  intimacy  of  our  acquaintance.     If  we  could  have  anti- 
cipated the  impressions  with  which  we  left  the  Court,  we  should  cer- 
tainly never  have  entered  it :  for  there  is  a  limit  to  which  it  is  not  agree- 
able to  descend  in  one's  opinion  of  any  body  of  institution  supported  by 
persons   of  whom  one  has  endeavoured  at  least  to  think  well.     But 
naving  once  entered,  the  spell  is  broken,  and  for  us  at  least,  there  might 
be  placed  oter  the  door,  a  version  of  the  line  of  Dante,  which  forbids  to 
those  who  pass  fi  certun  threshold,  all  hope  of  retum,  to  that  state  at 
least  in  which  they  entered.     We  must  therefore  iend  as  we  began,. by 
entreating  those  ^ho  desire  to  tl^nk.  favourably  of  the  proceedings  whicn 
take  place  within  the  walls  iA  the  India  House,  never  to  venture  within 
their  precincts,  but  be  conteiit  to  read  the  reports  of  the  debates  in  the 
pcqiers  o^  the  day,  where  the  substance  df  what  is  worth  relating  is  to- 
lerably well  extricated  from  the  mass  of  incoherence  and  confusion  in 
which  it  is  lost  to  all  but  the  reporters,  whofee  written  notes  supply  the 
place  of  memory.    For  ourselves,  we  must  repeat,  that  though  ^eliave 
iHtnesSeJ   almost  every  description   of  public  assembly  in   civilized, 
savage,  and  semi-barbaroiis  liife,  we  do  not  remember  any  one  among 
them  all  so  truly  destitute  of  ever^  aiiality  that  ought  to  mark  a  deli- 
berative council,  convened  to  bear  and  detenhihe  matters  of  the  highest 
moment  to  society  at  large,  as  this  tSeh^ral  Court  of  Proprietors  of  £ast 
India  Stock.    Strange  as  it  before  seemed  to  us,  that  so  much  imbe- 
cility and  absurdity  should  characterize  the  system  of  government  by 
which  our  Indian  possessions  are  ruled,  we  can  henceforth  wonder  at 
nothing  that  proceeds  from  the  ^*  Collective  Wisdom  "  which  is  regarded 
as  the  source  of  all  it  measures ;  aiid  if  we  have  conveyed  a  tolerably 
feuthful  picture  of  the  scene  tb  others,  without  imputing  cohnipt  or  ma- 
licious motived  to  tbose  whom  Wfe  believe  to  be  ^t  least  as  liable  to 
ighoraiice,  folly,  and  even  obstinate  perseverance  in  ferror  as  other  men, 
we  shall  not  have  passed  '^  a  day  at  the  India  House ''  in  vain. 
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CORRBCnON  OF  80BIS  SRROKIIOUS  STATEMBNTS  kCADB  BY 
MR.  CANNING  AND   MR.  WYNNB  IN   PARLUMBNT. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  George  Canning. 
Sir, 

In  the  debate  which  took  place  on  Thursday  last  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  Treaty  with  the  Netherlands  Government,  I  observe  that 
you  are  reported  to  have  stated,  that  the  East  India  Company  had  givBn 
to  the  Spice  Planters  at  Bencoolen  the  ground  on  which  Uieir  plantations 
were  formed,  the  pjon/t ,  and  the  money  to  carry  them  on.  Now,  I  beg, 
leave  to  state,  Sir,  that  all  these  three  positions  are  incorrect.  So  iter  from 
the  Company  having  land  togwe  awag^  thev  were  themselves  obliged  to 
purchase  the  land  on  which  ihisir  own  spice  plantations  were  formed,  from 
the  chiefr  whose  property  it  was ;  and  individuals  obtained  thew  lands 
£rom  the  same  source,  and  in  the  same  manner,  viz.  by  paying  for  them 
out  of  their  own  pockets,  without,  in  any  one  instance,  having  received  on 
that  account  the  smallest  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  East  India  Com* 
pany. 

With  regard  to  the  Company  having  furnished  the  plants,  it  is  true  that 
in  the  first  instance  they  did  so,  in  furtherance  of  the  great  national  ob- 
ject in  view ;  but  the^  have  ceased  to  do  so  for  upwards  of  17  years,  du- 
ring which  period  considerable  new  plantations  have  been  formed,  and 
the  planters  have  invariably  purchased  seedlings  at  a  very  high  rate  from 
each  other. 

As  to  the  other  assertion,  that  the  money  was  fumi^ied  by  the  Com- 
pany, to  enable  the  planters  to  carry  on  their  operations,  the  accounts  of 
the  Bencoolen  Presidency  will  show  that  the  only  tolitarg  imiance  in 
which,  such  aid  was  given  to  a  Hngle  individual,  was  that  of  Mr.  James 
Bogle,  a  very  extensive  plajnter,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  anxiouM  de» 
Hre  of  Government  to  introduce  into  that  settlement  the  culture  of  co^ce, 
to  riwU  the  Dutch  at  Java,  expended  very  large  sums  in  his  attempts,  to 
effect  that  object,  but  haying  completely  failed,  and  his  affiairs  being  in- 
volved, the  Company  made  a  loan  to  him,  which  was  subsequently  fully 
repaid  with  interegt,  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum. 

I  shall  hereafter  address  you  on  the  subject  of  the  Treaty  concluded  in 
March  last  with  the  Dutch,  my  object  at  the  present  moment  being  mere- 
ly to  correct  an  error  into  which  you  hare  fallen,  owing  probably  to  Uie 
mistatements  made  to  you  by  othet^ 

Mercator. 
IBthJvneyieii. 

P.S. — Mr.  Wynne  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  Bencoolen  was  iwke 
taken  during  the  last  war ;  it  may  be  right,  ^erefore,  to  mmition,  that  it 
never  was  once  taken  during  the  war,  although  it  certainly  was  captured 
half  a  century  ago  by  the  French,  but  the  natives  soon  ^rove  them  from 
their  shores. 
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Journal  of  a  Tonr  in  Asia  Minor, 
witti  comoarative  Remarks  on  tbe  An- 
cieut  ana  Modern  Georraptiy  of  that 
Country.  By  William  Martin  Leake, 
F.  R.  S.  &e«  Accompanied  by  a  Map. 
8¥0.  pp.a62. 

To  those  whc0e  expectations,  in  open- 
ing a  Tolume  of  TVavels,  rise  no  higher 
than  the  gratUtcation  of  the  momeut,  it 
is  bat  fair  to  say,  that  if,  in  any  of  their 
listless  fits,  tliey  should  e^'er  happen,  in 
the  absence  of  other  means  of  passing 
their  time,  to  dip  into  the  present  vo> 
lame,  ^ey  will  find  themselves  ex- 
tremely ^smpointed;  for  the  relation 
of  a  series  ofsurprisiug  incidents  and  ad- 
Tentures,  'and  tne  description  of  oovel 
and  singular  manners  and  customs,  form 
no  part  of  the  |dan  of  its  learned  author. 
But  to  the  geographer,  the  historian,  the 
scholar,  and  the  man  of  science,  tbe 
name  of  C61ond  Leake  Is  a  suflfcient 
suarantet  that  it  contains  a  rich  store  of 
Ksamed  research  and  critical  labour,  and 
it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  assure  them 
that  they  will  And  in  it  an  extremely  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  elucidate  the  ^;eography 
of  a  country,  the  details  of  which,  whe- 
ther derived  from  ancient  or  modem 
sources,  a«,  with  few  exceptions,  singu- 
larly obscure  and  contradictory.  Tliat  a 
country,  connected  in  the  mwds  of  all 
with  some  of  the  ^ndest  and  most  sub- 
lime recollections  m  histoiy.  both  sacred 
and  profime— the  scene  of  tne  exploits  of 
Hector  and  Achilles,  and  of  some  of  the 
most  striVinff  events  in  the  mission  of  St. 
PanI,  sboula  have  been  so  imperfectly 
scrutinized  by  the  inquiring  sph-it  of  mo- 
dem times,  is  indeed  surprising ;  but  sudi 
is  the  fact.  *•  Nothing,"  says  our  author, 
**  can  more  strongly  show  the  little  pro- 
gress that  has  hitherto  been  made  in  tbe 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  geoffraphy  of 
Asia  Minor,  than  that,  of  the  cities  which 
the  tourney  of  8t.  Paiu  has  made  so  inte- 
resting to  us,  the  site  of  one  only  (Ico- 
nhun)  is  yet  certainly  known.  Perga, 
Antiodi  of  Plsldia,  Lystra,  and  Derbe. 
remain  to  be  discoverea."  And  it  is  well 
known,  that  for  the  last  2000  years  a  con- 
troversy has  subsisted  among  geographers, 
rdathre  to  the  position  occupied  by  the 
Homeric  Ilium  itself,  whkh  can  hardly 
yet  be  considered  as  finally  settled,  al- 
though it  must  be  confessed  that  Colonel 
Leake  has  in  the  present  volume  brought 
forward  a  great  many  powerilil  arguments 
In  sapport  of  the  generally  received  opi- 
nion on  the  suli||ect.  The  causes  of  this 
lamentable  ignorance  on  a  question  of 
geography  so  iiighly  faiterestUig^  are  to  b^ 


found  in  the  degraded  and  semi-barbar- 
ous condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  thb  fine 
portion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  in 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  which  is  almost  always 
invohred  in  rebellion.  The  obstacles  thus 
opposed  to  the  European  traveller,  have 
of  late  vears  become  almost  insurmount- 
able, and  the  geographer  is  consequently 
compelled  to  restrict  nimself  to  a  compa- 
rison of  the  routes  of  former  travellers, 
and  of  the  data  which  they  have  been 
enabled  to  collect.  The  present  volume 
contains  the  Journal  of  a  Tour  from  Con- 
stantinople to  the  Island  of  Cyprus, 
through  the  central  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
undertaken  by  Colonel  Lieake  In  the  year 
1800.  hi  company  with  General  Kochler, 
Sir  Richard  Fletcner,  Archdeacon  Carlyle, 
and  Mr.  Pink;  together  with  General 
Kochler's  route  on  his  return  from  Cy- 

Kus  to  Sliugbut,  by  a  different  road. 
)th  of  Uiese  niutes,  which  were  origi- 
nally published  in  Walpolu's  Collection  of 
Memoirs  on  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  are 
illustrated  by  minute  and  copious  in- 
quiries into  tne  ancient  and  modem  geo- 
graphy of  the  part  of  the  country  thronsh 
which  they  passed,  by  means  of  which  the 
sites  of  many  ancient  places  have  been 
definitively  fixed  with  the  greatest  accu- 
racy, and  the  probable  position  of  many 
others  deduced  from  a  critical  comparison 
of  the  various  authors,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, who  have  written  on  the  subject. 
This  comparative  inquiry  has  in  the  pre- 
sent publication  been  extended  by  the 
author  over  the  whole  surface  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  with  the  same  successful  re- 
sult ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  excellent 
map  which  accompanies  it,  with  tliose  of 
all  previous  geographers,  will  sufficiently 
evince  the  great  obligations  whkh  geogra- 
phy owes  to  his  labours.  Capt.  Beaufort's 
valuahle  Survey  of  tlie  Coast  of  Kurama- 
uia.  Capt.  Gauttier's  Chart  of  the  Dhick 
Sea,  Msdor  Renners  excellent  Illustra- 
tions of  Xenophon's  Route  of  Cyrus,  and 
the  T/avels  of  Paul  Lucas,  Fococke, 
Clioiseul-Gouffler,  Kiuneur.  and  others, 
had  indeed  done  much  to  illustrate  parti- 
cular parts  of  this  iutricate  subject ;  nut  it 
was  reserved  for  our  author  to  coudeusc 
into  one  volume,  and  to  exhibit  at  one 
.  ricw,  all  the  existing  information  upon 
A^  Minor,  and  to  add  to  tliat  previous 
information  a  vast  body  of  entirely  new 
and  hidily  important  matter.  It  is  obvi- 
ously impossiolc,  consistently  with  the 
limits  of  a  notice  like  the  present,  to  enter 
into  an  examination  of  the  facts  and  iu- 
fei'ences  contained  in  such  a  volume,  we 
must,  ^erefore,  content  ourselves  with 
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acain  declaring  our  opinion  of  the  merits 
of  Uie  work,  it  b  everv  way  worthy  of 
the  high  reputation  of  its  author,  and 
imperatiFely  claims  a  place  in  ^t  librarif  s 
of  all  who  are  in  any  aegrt^e  interested  m 
antiquarian y  geographical,  or  historical 
researches.     . 

the  Priratt  Journal  of  C&()taiii  G.  F. 
Lyon,  of  H.  M.  S»  Hecla,  diinn^  the  re- 
cient  Voyage  of  Discovery  under  Cap- 
tain I*arry.  8vo.  pp.  466.  With  seven 
Plates. 

The  hardy  spirit  which  has  directed 
our  adventurouscotthtrym^n  through  their 
t^ous  percrrinations,  in  isearch  of  a  pas^ 
sage  round  tne  northt^ni  coa^t  of  Anftieri- 
tel,  is  equally  honourable  to  the  country 
which  gave  thetn  birth,  and  to  the  indi- 
tidnals  who  have  thus  proved  themselves 
her  worthy  sons.  Imprisoned  for  many 
months  together  in  the  trackless  regions 
of  the  north,  where  never  Eturipean  foot 
had  tro^en  befbre  them,  cut  off  (torn  all 
civilized  society,  and  deprived  for  many 
weeks  even  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  they 
have  persevered  in  the  task  asdiffned  to 
them  with  unabated  vigour ;  and  if  occa- 
iiooally  their  hopes  have  flagged,  their 
spirits  sunk  under  the  dreary  desoU- 
tiou  which  surrounded  thehi^  and  their 
thoughts  reverted  towards  home,  and 
those  endeared  connexions  which  they  had 
left  behind  them,  their  energies  have  ac- 
quired a  renovated  strength  from  the  re* 
collection  of  the  discoveries  which  were 
expected  fh>m  them,  and  of  the  Intense 
interest  with  which  their  proceedings 
tvere  regarded.  Aware  that  tliis  interest 
would  be  extended,  on  their  return  to 
their  native  land,  to  even  the  most  mi- 
tiute  circumstance  connected  with  their 
perilous  enterprise,  they  were  anxious  to 
repay  by  every  possible  exertion  the  gene- 
ral good  wis'hes  which  they  felt  were 
directed  towards  them ;  and  they  have 
fhlly  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  public 
that  nothing  on  their  parts  was  wanting 
to  the  success  of  the  expedition.  The 
tame  feeling  also  induced  several  of  the 
gentlemen  to  record  in  their  private  Jour- 
nals, (br  the  amusement  of  their  friends^ 
ivch  drcumstances  as  either  related  more 
particulariy  to  themselves,  or  might  be 
deemed  too  unimportant  to  f^od  a  place 
In  the  official  account ;  and  to  this  we  are 
indebted  for  the  present  very  entertaiuinir 
volume  of  Captain  Lyon,  already  well 
known  to  the  public  oy  nis  interesting 
travels  in  a  very  opposite  dime,  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa. 

Avoiding  as  far  &9  possible  the  drjness 
of  those  technical  details,  which  ai-e  so 
frequently  devoid  of  interest  to  the  gene- 
ral reader,  Captain  Lyon  has  collected  in 
his  Private  Journal  a  great  variety  of  ac- 
ceptable information,  with  which  his  ob- 
servations lias  famished  hitu.  The  cus- 
toms of  the  various  tribes  of  fisqtdnunut^' 


form  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
tlie  work,  andpossess  strong  daims  on 
our  curiosity.  Wandering  through  regions 
of  almost  perpetual  ice,  and  deprived  an- 
nually for  weeks  together  of  the  dieering 
influence  of  ^e  sun,  these  singular  beings 
may  almost  he  regai*ded  as  inhabitants  of 
aubiher  world,  ilnd  e^  Ui%  Miii^  to 
them  is  idvested  with  a  ^^eimttdt  littef^M. 
Their  cotttinual  gaietv  and  good  Unimni^ 
A>rm  k  striking  conhast  to  the  desolalfe 
regidns  in  Which  they  dwtU,  and  appeai*, 
by  an  admirable  provision  of  the  Creatdi' 
of  the  universe,  to  be  abundantly  fomlsb- 
cd  to  them  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
dreariness  of  ^he  climate  which  they  Ut 
destined  to  inhabit.  So  addicted  are  tM 
in  general  to  barter  their  commodity 
agam$t  the  various  articles  of  Iroti  Moi- 
factured  in  more  dvilized  regions,  that  id 
three  se>*eral  instances,  mueii  oUr  tra- 
vellers were  mucli  deceived,  childnmof 
from  three  to  four  years  ofa^  Wereoror- 
ed  in  exchange  for  a  knife ;  and  Si  singular 
6ustom  ^as  obscr^'cd  in  these  cotaildi^H^ 
transactions,  a  bargain  never  being  rt- 
garded  as  complete  until  thfe  article  re- 
ceived in  exchange  had  been  repeatedlf 
licked  with  the  tongue,  lliia  ceremony 
was  universally  made  uke  of,  whether 
the  object  of  it  was  merely  a  bead,  or 
Whether,  to  tlie  great  teri-or  of  the  voy- 
airers.  the  touKued  even  of  ddtdren  Mt 


the  lk>ot8  of  the  fbmales,  which  wM  fk^ 
plied  to  all  the  purposes  of  the  pi>acei  of 
reticule,  being  amply  capadoutf  ^OWi 
to  answer  the  purposed  of  6adi  mum^ 
appendages  of  female  dress.  Soiiie  ioejl 
may  be  formed  of  thdr  I'ast  exteht  froid 
the  detection  of  a  female  In  the  attempt 
to  hide  in  one  of  her  boots  a  htOGL  13 
inches  square.  The  women  Bit  waaUM 
as  very  modest,— although  im  ihfluenct 
of  a  red  coat  was  remarkable  even  in  these 
distant  regions,  and  duch  was  the  extaJy 
of  delight  which  was  cxhiUted  when  the 
marines  were  first  seen  in  thehc  unfbfm, 
that  Capt.  L.  himself  ^hone  with  diminish- 
ed beams,  until,  making  a  dedded  fttnig- 
glc  fbr  precedency,  ne  mottnted  ti  flathf 
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"^f^^,"^ 


cost  „ 

oac^  ^Km^H'  ^  i^lljiint  f^'ftiitor  Stur- 
geoQ^^  and  tbim  if^in«d  Ui^  devatioo 
from  whi(:h  h^  had  w  nearly  oeen  ^zdu^- 
ed.  Of  the  eicceeduiff  ghittony  which  U 
observed  ampng  the  Esquimaax,  numer- 
obii  deulls  are  given,  some  qf  which  are 
not  a  Bttle  disgusting.  We  cannot  ven- 
ture .00  giving  ^veu  a  list  of  their  delica- 
cies, sych  as  yellow  soap,  candles,  &c« 
and  atust  totally  ahstaiA  from  any  d^- 
scriptio       '  ••   •     •  •       '  cook- 

ing, an<  nerof 

devoun 

Of  t]  Kpedi- 

tloQ  w  [)  less< 

th^  fii  a  days 

ver^d  i  ships 

having  >r  two 

fcundre  hk  the 

first  wi  icT  teii 

ia  the  %  was 

made  c  could 

contiib         ,       ,   „ t  and 

health,  and  such  amusements  as  coyld  be 
obtained  were  eagerly  sought  after  to  di- 
minish the  tedioQsness  and  monotony  0^ 
their  fprced  sqlourn.  The  theatHcal 
wardrobe,  f^jdch  had  beep  purchased  by 
^  subscription  amopg  the  o^ers  previous- 
ly to  leaving  ISngland,  was  brou^^t  into 
re9nisition,  and  pkya  wpre  regularly  per- 
ftmned  every  ^rtnight  by  a  shivering  set 
of  actor)  tQ  *l  grwt-coated,  yet  very  cold 
9^d)ellce.  I'be  sailors  also  applied  for 
]iermission  to  open  an  evening  school, 
which  was  readily  granted  to  them,  ana 
isnsted  much  in  paasiuff  away  some  part 
pf  the  time  whicn  would  otherwise  have 
appeal  extremely  tedious.  Opcasional 
hunting,  shooting,  and  walking,  aUo  con. 
tributMf  to  diversify  the  scene,  and  to 
these  amusements  was  added,  during  the 
second  winter,  th^t  of  sledge  ariviug,  in 
which  the  travellers  soon  became  very 
expert :  while  their  frequent  communica- 
tion with  the  Esquimaux,  and  their  visits 
to  tiie  snow  hut  villages,  fwiiished  a  con- 
9tant  resource  to  the  idler. 

The  effects  of  the  cold  were  but  little 
^perienoed  during  t)ie  nrst  winter  by 
Gifpt.  Lyon»  although  so  lately  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  most  heated  regions  of  the 
earth.  Yet  so  intense  was  the  degree  of 
i»ld;  that  on  one  occasion,  during  an  ex- 
cursion mland,  it  was  utterly  ins«ffenS»le 
finder  the  tents,  and  the  party  were  com? 
pelled  to  dig  ^r  themselves  a  cave  in  the 
ice,  which  afforded  them  the  warmest 
dwelling  they  could  prpcure,  and  in  which 
tbey  passed  the  night  at  a  tenmerature  of 
only  \^^  below  the  freezing  point  I 

From  the  popular  nature  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  volqme,  we  readily  anticipate 
^  it  a  nvQurable  reception ;  yet  we  can^ 
not  refram  from  expressing  our  regret 
th^t  the  talent  and  perseverance  which 
one  (]|ovemment  has  thas  employed  should 
|tUl  continue  tp  be  devoted  to  a  service 
80  jpgpmk  la  its  dttti^#  imd  m  im«ftti»i 


deed,  reioio^  W^re  we  ^  see  them  wUea 
to  ah^r  purpose  likely  to  afford  addmon^ 
facilities  to  nangatiofi,  or  increased  acti- 
vity to'  commerce,  but  it  is  really  dis- 
heartening to  witness  year  after  year  the 
usele^  expenditure  of  the  best  energies 
of  man,  \n  ^  fruitless  research  after  a 
pasisage.  which  either  does  not  exist,  or 
which,  if  discovered,  could  never  be  ren- 
dered available  to  any  p^rpo8e  of  general 
utility.  /r    t—        • 

Some  Account  of  the  present  State  of 
the  English  Settlers  in  AlbanjTi  Soutb. 
Africa,  iy  Thomas  Pringle.  12mQ. 
pp.  125. 


been  principally  durected ;  and  that  these 
permanent  obstacles  were  not  the  ovXj 
pnes  which  they  were  doomed  to  encoun- 
ter, since  the  success  of  their  exertions 
was  further  frustrated  by  the  appearance 

of  the  r— ^' -^ 
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crop,  a  suhscnution  was  commenced  at 
Cape  Town.  Precautions  were  taken  to 
procure  ^r  this  harvest  a  more  soccessfi^ 
result,  and  seed  Mraa  procured  of  a  nature 
less  ohnoxions  to  the  attacks  of  the  nist^ 
^(  fhii>  Umsk  tomicuve  i%  0^.  pro«< 
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pc^  <if  the  former  years,  was  an  enemf 
mild  in  its  visitations,  to  that  whi^  now 
overwhelmed  them.  A  continued  and 
heavT-  rain  produced  so  tremendous  a 
floocl,  that  mauv  of  the  habitations  were 
complete!?  washed  away  by  it,  together 
with  the  dodcs,  the  horses,  and  the  crops. 
Few,  iiHlccd,  escaped  without  Injury, 
while  the  greater  part  suffered  most  se- 
verely, and  many  were  deprived  of  every 
thing,  even  of  their  very  clothing.  The 
funds  which  had  been  collected  in  the 
Colony,  were  utterly  inadequate .  to  meet 
thli  new  and  overpowering  evil ;  but  the 
exertions  of  the  fhends  of  humanity  were 
redoubled  with  the  exigence  of  the  occa- 
sion. Aware  that  the  limited  means  of 
succour  which  tlie  Colony  could  furnish, 
would  be  far  from  sufficient  to  counteract . 
the  distress  that  had  thos  been  created, 
appeals  were  made  to  the  public  in  £ng- 
laud  and  in  India ;  and  it  is  in  support  of 
these,  that  the  present  work  is  chxeftv 
directed.  To  attain  its  object  it  woula, 
however,  have  been  more  desirable  that 
the  information  it  contains  should  have 
been  digested  into  a  cheap  pamphlet  for' 

general  circulation,  than  tniat  it  should 
ave  been  extended  into  a  distinct  and 
independent  volume.  To  the  subscription, 
the  necessity  for  which  it  is  intended  to 
demonstrate,  we  most  cordially  wish 
every  success.  No  situation  can  indeed 
be  more  distressing  than  that  of  the  father 
of  a  family,  deprived  of  all  means  of  sup- 
porting them,  at  a  distance  from  his  na- 
tive land ;  and  none  can,  consequently, 
possess  a  juster  or  more  powerful  claim 
on  the  humanity  of  the  British  people. 
• 
Immediate,  not  gradual  Abolition ; 
or,  an  Inqniry  into  the  shortest,  safest, 
and  most  effectual  Means  of  getting  rid 
of  West  Indian  Slavery.    8vo.    pp.  50. . 

Great  as  are  the  exertions  which  the 
friends  of  humanity  and  justice  are  making 
for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of 
the  Negro  Sbve,  we  must  confess  that  we 
entertain  no  very  sanguine  expectations  of 
the  speedy  adoption  of  any  well-digested 
plan  for  carrying  their  benevolent  inten- 
tions into  effect.  We  were,  it  is  triie, 
twelve  months  ago,  in  common  with  al- 
most every  body  else,  deluded  by  the  Go- 
vernment into  a  temporary  belief,  that  it 
was  at  length  their  sincere  intention  to 
give  their  efficient  support  to  the  attain- 
ment of  that  great  object.  For  what  other 
interpretation  could  we  possibly  affix  to 
the  unanimous  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  moved  by  Mr.  Canning  him- 
self, which  declared,  **  that  it  is  expedient 
to  adopt  effectual  and  decisive  measures 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
Sliave  Population  in  his  Majesty's  Colo- 
nies." But,  alas  !  the  events  of  the  pre- 
sent sesston  have  served  to  convince  us  of 
our  error,  and  to  demonstrate  the  futMity 
of  profeseione  ool  ftninded  upoo  priu« 


dplM.  The  speech  of  Mr.  CamAng,mk'' 
laying  before  the  House  of  Commoqi  te 
Order  in  Coondl  relative  to  Trinidad, 
and  the  recent  conduct  of  Ministers  with 
reference  to  the  worse  than  Star*<3umi- 
her  Proceedings  of  the  Demerara  Coort 
Martial,  exhibit  in  its  true  light  their  ti- 
mid and  vacillating  policy.  Such  a  Go- 
vernment may  indeed  by  turns  aflectto' 
be  convinced  by  the  ai^^nments  of  one 
party,  or  submit  to  be  bullied  by  die 
menaces  of  the  other;  but  it  b  vtteriy 
incapable  of  adopting  that  plain,  honest, 
straight-forward  line  of  proceeding,  which 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  imperatively 
demand.  Gmdunl  abolition,  to  be  eiiec-' 
tual,  ought  to  be  conducted  on  a  fixed  and 
determinate  syvtem,  sound  in  iti  princi- 

{des,  steady  in  its  progress,  and  certain 
n  its  resnus.  But  a  system  of  triflhu; 
and  shuffling,  Kke  that  hitherto  pnrsoed, 
can  only  tend  to  keep  alive,  both  in  the 
Slave  and  in  the  Pkmter,  (hat  spirit  of  nra- 
tual  hatred  and  distrust  whicti  it  has  en- 
gendered. Unless  a  more  decided  tone 
be  speedily  adopted,  that  unhaopy  spirit 
must  go  on  increasing  in  intensity,  amid 
feelings  of  disappointed  hope  ana  despe- 
rate revenge  on  the  one  hami,  abbd  frantic 
alarm  and  aggravated  tyranny  on  the 
other,  giving  rise  to  a  tndn  of  real  or 
imafl^oary  plots  and  insurrections^  with 
all  tbdr  concomitant  and  consequent  nd- 
sericA.  in  endless  and  horrid  succession. 

With  respect  to  the  present  pamphlet, 
its  object  is  clearly  indicated  by  its  title. 
The  author  considers  the  Graoual  Abofi* 
tion  of  Slavery  as  a  measure  pregnant 
with  the  seeds  of  mischief,  perilous  in  its 
progress,   and  indefinite  in  its   oonse- 

auences ;  and  endeavours  to  denonstiale 
lie  safety,  necessity,  and  superior  policy 
of  immediate  emancipation.  For  our* 
selves,  we  are  not  sanguine  in  our  hopes 
of  such  a  sudden  change  in  the  ooo- 
dition  of  the  negro;  but  we  must  con- 
fess that,  if  it  could  be  accomplished, 
we  should  think  it  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  present  system  of  tamnering  with 
the  feelings  and  passions  or  a  miser- 
able race  of  beings,  whom  ignoraoee  and 
oppression  have  rendered  peculiarly  liable 
to  excitement,  and  whom  a  continuance 
of  such  conduct  must  render  despetate; 
a  system  which  exdtes  In  them  hopes 
never  meant  to  be  realized,  and  then  pu- 
nishes the  natural  indignation  which  snch 
perfidious  treatment  cannot  fail  to  awaken 
in  the  bosomsof  those  who  are  its  otriccts, 
with  a  severity  of  infliction  which  we 
shudder  to  contemplate. '  That  an  end 
should  immediately  ne  put  to  such  a  sys- 
tem, must  be  the  prayer  of  every  man. 
whose  feelings  have  not  been  rendctea 
callous  to  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, by  supposed  personal  interest,  or 
hastily  adopted  prejudices.  But  to  what 
quarter  are  we  to  look  for  the  means  of 
effecting  so  desinible,  ao  indispensable  a 
veformatioii.   From  the  Planim  them- 
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sdtaa,  bnoL  the  Cdtontol  LegiBlatareB. 
cvtgfdsfa  expenence  provet  more  ana 
mom  Mkrqaivocally,  that  no  ameHoratton 
caa  ht  expected;   yet  these  aucmbties 
tefl  iis»  tma  the  Oorenttuent  at  home  has 
had  the  uapMaUeled  mcajineM  to  truckle 
to  Um  empty  fienace,  that  they  alone 
hare  the  rl^  of  rrgalating  the  internal 
alfidrs  of  the  Colonies,  and  that  they  are 
(letcnbined  to  run  all  tenrths  in  renting 
the  iBterft^reace  of  the  British  Parliament 
with  their  domes^  cnueems.    From  the 
Ooworanent  and  the  Lesiflature,  which 
could  tamely  and  in  sihrnce  sabmit  to 
svcii  wUd  MM  extravaffant  pfStensioDff, 
what  Inpe  CM  we  eatertaia  of  any  aetit^ 
co-ofecacioo^  imless  ransed  from   their 
apalby  hy  the  anited  voice  of  the  Bridsh 
poUfe.    Our  onW  hope  is 'then  in  the 
people  of  Eim^aod;  tothenwenuntlook 
for  the  jMreaerration  of  their  West  Indian 
posaeasions  &om  the  horrid  scenes  which 
a  fatal  systton  of  policy  has  long  been  pre- 
parisg  wr  them.    But  it  is  not  from  the 
TohMiary  abstinence  of  any  portion  of  the 
peMie  from  the  productions  of  thf se  Co- 
looleai  as  reeommended  by  the  anthor  of 
the  pttnpblet  before  as,  that  we  can  ex- 
pect to  derive  so  salutary  a  result.    'I1ie 
visionary  nature  of  this,  and  all  similar 
schemes,  for  producing  any  coo^erable 
and  permanent  effect  oo  the  consumption 
of  artides  of  geaeral  use,  bv  means  of 
in<fividBaI  self-denial,  has  luready  been 
amply  demonstrated.    And  et'en  if  the 
meana  proposed  were  capi^le  of  prodnc- 
ing  the  effect  antidpated,  it  appears  to  us 
fxtfem^  doubtful  how  £Eir  that  clrcnm- 
staate  would  operate  beneficially  for  the 
Slavvs,  or  rather  whether  it  would  not 
tend  materially  to  heighten  their  present 
stale  of  flEusery  and  degradation.    It  is 
Bot»  therefore,  to  the  agency  of  such 
meaaa  that  we  can  look  for  the  attain- 
ment of  oar  object;  it  is  from  the  com« 
bbedexertlou  of  that  *'  voice  potential" 
wUdi  the  people  of  England  have  more 
than  onoe  raised  witli  success,  because 
the  Oovwument  dare  not  resist  its  call, 
that  we  anticipate  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
theeanwofreason  and  justice.    Into  the 
handi  <rir  the  British  naoon  we  must  com- 
mit the  task  of  rescuing  their  name  from 
the  ooprobrium  of  still  losteriag  a  system, 
whM  they  hare  so  often  imequivocally 
dnamiMTd:  and  of  preserving  alike  the 
Plamer  and  the  SUive  from  the  dreadful 
and  inevitable  conaequenees  of  a  conthm- 
aaceof  the  present  state  of  things. 

A  Voyage  to  India;  containing  reAec* 
tions  on  a  Voyage  to  Madras  and  Ben- 
^,  hi  18^1,  in  the  ship  Lonach ;  In- 
atnictieaps  for  the  Preservation  of  Health 


in  Indiaa  Climates ;  and  Hints  to  Snr« 
geoas  and  Owners  of  Private  Trading 
Ships.  By  James  Wallace,  Surgeon  of 
the  Lonach.    8vo. 

An  account  of  the  Discoveries  of  the 
Portuguese  in  the  Interior  of  Angola  and 
of  Mosambique,  &c.    By  J.  E.  Bowdich. 

8vo. 

A  Statement  of  the  princfpal  Facts  in 
the  public  Life  of  Augustin  de  Iturbide« 
Written  bv  himself;  with  a  Preface  by 
the  Translator,  and  an  Appendix  of  Do- 
cuments.   8vo. 

Six  Months  in  Mexico.  By  Willfam 
Bullock.    8vo. 


PRBPARINO  ^OR   PUBLICATION. 

Mr.  Ackerroan  has  published  the  Pro- 
spectus of  a  Picturesque  Tour  of  tho  Rivers 
Ganges  and  Jumna,  which  is  to  appear  in 
Six  Monthly  Numbers,  consisting  of  24 
cok>ured  Views,  a  Map,  and  Vignettes ; 
from  original  Drawings  made  on  the  spot 
by  Lieut.-Col.  Forrest. 

Mr.  White,  Lieutenant  hi  the  United 
States  Navy,  has  in  the  vvesa  a  Voyage  to 
Cochhi  China. 

A  Re^dence  of  Four  Years  in  Sooth 
Africa,  by  Thomas  Pringle,  author  of  the 
**  Autumnal  Excursion  '*  and  other  Poems. 

Journal  of  a  Residence  in  A^hantee. 
By  Joseph  Dupries,  Esq.  late  his  Britan- 
nic Mi^esty's  Envo^  and  Consul  for  that 
Kingdom.  Comprising  Notes  and  Re- 
searches relative  to  the  Gold  Coast  and 
the  Interior  of  Western  Africa,  chiefly 
collected  from  Arabic  MSS.  and  informa- 
tion communicated  by  the  Moslems  of 
Guinea.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Account 
of  the  Origin  and  Causes  of  the  present 
War. 

A  Series  of  Lidiosraphic  Prints  of  Sce- 
nery in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  from  drawings 
bv  BossI,  a  Roman  Anist,  executed  by 
Messrs.  Harding  and  WesuUl,  are  about 
to  appear  In  Numbers. 

Mr.  Swainson  has  in  the  press  a  small 
work  on  the  Zoology  of  Mexico:  con- 
taining Descriptions  of  the  Animals  col- 
lected thereby  Mr.  Bullock,  and  intended 
as  au  Aupeudix  to  the  IVavels  of  the  hit- 
ter gcutleman  iu  that  country. 

Five  Years'  Residence  in  the  Caiiadas  i 
iududiug  a  Tour  through  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  1823.  By  E.  A. 
Talbot,  Esq.,  of  the  Talbot  Settlement, 
Upper  Canada.    2  vols.    8vo. 
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DBBATIB^   AT  THB  BA8T  INI^U   HOUSE* 


Ok  fTedufidaif,  Jun€  9, 1824,  a  Spe- 
cial General  Court  ^f  PVoprietors  was 
held  for  the  piirpose  of  considering  ti^e 
drafts  of  two  bills  now  before  Parlia- 
ment ;  the  first  to  authorize  the  East 
India  Company  to  trade  direct  from 
China  ta  the  British  Colonies  in  North 
America ;  and  the  second,  to  continue 
ine  savenl  Afits  for  securing  tha  reve- 
nue on  goods  imported  ffom  places 
within  the  limits  of  tha  Comp^^l's 
Charter,  and  for  continuiug  ^le  present 
duties  on  East  India  sugar. 
The  Chairman  having  taken  his  seat. 
General  Thornton  said,  that  he  had 
obsepved  that  several  other  subjecu 
i«er«Lto  b^  hnMtght  under  tha  confide- 
laticui  of  tha  Proprietam  at  the  naiit 
Quarterly  Court,  iu  addition  to  the  mor 
tion  of  which  be  had  civen  notica,  foe 
the  reduction  ol  the  murest  on  India 
Bonds.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
his  motion  would  have  precedence  of 


Tha  CHAI&M4N  replied,  that-  it  waa 
open  to  the  gallant  General  to  bring 
forward  hi«  motion  a«  tha  buainess  of 
the  day, 

Gantml  TuaBirroii  complained  that 
notice  of  hia  motioir  h»4  ^^  ^)®^  ^* 
Yerdsed. 

The  Ch  Alan  AN  laid,  tha  usual  pn^ 
tice  had  been  observed  with  respect  to 
thacallaat  Geoeral'a motion. 

The  Clerk,  by  desire  of  the  Chai»« 
man,  then  read  a  list  of  the  papers  re- 
lative to  the  affairs  of  the  East  India 
Company,  which  had  been  laid  before 
Parliament  since  the  last  General  Court, 

AMBaiCAM  IBAOE  BILL. 

The  Chaiiman  called  the  attention 
of  the  Court  to  one  of  the  subjects 
which  they  had  been  specially  convened 
to  consider,  namely,  the  American' 
Trade  Bill.  (le  requested  that  the 
Court  would  give  their  attentfon  whilst 
the  Clerk  read  a  letter,  which  had  been 
addressed  by  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  the  Court  of  Pirectors,  and 
also  the  answer  which  had  been  return- 
ed to  that  letter.  This  correspondepce 
would,  be  thouf  bt,  put  the  Court  in  full 
possession  of  the  subject ;  if  not,  he 
li^ould  be  happy  to  affvird  apiy  Informa-. 
tion  in  his  potver. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Huskisson,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  dated 
the  26th  of  May,  to  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, was  then  read  by  the  Clerk.  It 
commenced  by  calling  the  attention  of 


induce  the  Company  to  object  to  tiy  an 
experiment  which  the  Government  con- 
sidered desirable  to  be  made. 

The  answer  of  the  Cotut  of  Dioedocs, 
dated  the  29th  of  May»  waa  next  lead. 
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IttttM^tBattlie  Court  liad  tfbt  btta 
unobservant  of  th«  MtniMve  and  Ulcml 
itfiportiilion  vf  teas  into  the  Brittsh 
North  Amciienn  Colonies  fKHH  th« 
United  StatM^  and  that  they  wtera  fj^r- 
fectly  wiHiD^  to  adopt  a  remedy  for  the 
erll,  by  fr«ifhtlilg  reliielt  Hirect  f^m 
Canton^  with  tea  suitable  for  tb«  Cana-* 
tUan  rtiarltet.  Vbt  that  purpose)  the 
Conn  of  Directoft  had  #riVteti  to  their 
8anercarp>e8  in  China,  to.have  a  suit* 
able  supply  df  it!a  Hi  teiidiness  from 

Tin  CBAmNAK  elMerfed,  ^at  th« 
cerrtepottden<ie  vfaich  had  baen  read  was 
so  coDcliisittft)  that  ft  wis  uimecessaty 
for  him  to  tnakt  any  cbmments  bpon 
it.  TheCourt  WDuM  perceive  that  tney 
wtf^  reauired  to  pAtt  mf&k  no  priVilega 
^liich  ttiey  possessed^  and  the  public 
wtMild  see  that  the  Company  were  will' 
inf  to  eons^nt  to  a  proceedio;  which 
the  Girrertiment  considifed  advantafe* 
oos  to  the  general  interests  of  th«  eol* 
pitt.  Ht  moved  ttiat  the  ConH  do  ap- 
prove of  the  Bill. 

The  teptmrCnaiRHAii  seednded  flie 
mtttlt>n. 

Mr.  It  Jackson  ask^d  whether  it 
was  the  inteiition  of  tiie  Court  of  Direc* 
ton  that  ^0  trade  to  Canada  should  be 
carried  on  in  the  CbmtMmt's  own  shipt. 
or  In  the  ships  bf  individuals  lideosed 
by  the  Company.  H)b  likewise  wished 
to  know»  whether  the  West  India  ColiH 
tiies  were  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
pose new  arran^ment. 

The  Chairman  said,  Hiat  the  letter 
which  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Huskisson 
Nearly  poimtsd  ont  that  it  was  the  hiton- 
iion of  theCourt  of  Directors  to  carry 
on  the  trade  in  ships  fr^ig^hted  b^  th^m- 
ielvtes.  Hie  Court  of  Directon  mig;ht, 
if  tfaev  pleased,  g^rant  lictitttes  to  indi- 
vidhals )  but  at  present  it  was  thelf  de- 
termination not  to  do-sot  The  answer 
to  the  hon.  Proprietor's  quMtioni  re- 
spectinr  the  West  Ibdia  Cdkmies^  was 
to  be  Ibnnd  fat  the  Bill)  whieh  stated 
that  the  trad«  was  to  be  confined  «xclu* 
^vely  to  th«  North  AmertMm  British 
Cdlonlto. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  said  that  hfs  reason 
fir  iskiu];  hbw  iha  tfade  Wife  to  be  car- 
ried on,  wasy  that  on  a  former  occasion 
be  remembered  that  great  alarm  was 
dapressed  at  the  proposal  for  allowing 
licensed  traders  to  proceed  to  China. 
Th«  hon.  Pit>pHetor  theU  broeeeded  to 
argue,  as  we  uhdentood^  (for  lie  spoke 
In  lo  low  a  tone  as  to  be  scareelj  audi* 
Mfr,)  that  it  wo«ld  be'wi^e  in  Ihe  Com^ 
panv  to  increase  the  fteilftles  to  pritato 
tmmfif ,  by  Ihe  granting  Of  hHinses. 

Mr.  Carruthbks  asked}  Whether,  by 


the  Bill)  lieehscs  would  be  granted  to 
individuals  to  trade  oa  their  own  aa- 
couni^  or  on  that  of  the  Cotdpan  y^ 

The  Chairman  replied,  that  the  Bill 
empowertM  the  Compel^  to  grant  11- 
ceBse^  to  individuals  to  trade  on  the^ 
•Wn  account, 

Mr.  BuAncuaro  asked^  whether  in-^ 
dividuals  did  not  ahready,  W  the  59d 
of  Geo.  III.)  possess  the  pdvilefes  pro- 
posed to  be  eitended  to  tfaeaa  by  the 
preseut  Bill. 

The  C^AiRiRAN  said,  that  the  Act  al- 
luded to,  rave  no  power  to  individuals 
which  it  did  not  rive  to  the  Companv ) 
and  as  the  Act  did  not  authorisse  the 
Company  to  carry  on  ^e  trade  direet  to 
Canada,  it  fbllowed  that  individaab 
could  not  do  so. 

Mr.  Carruthbrs  was  of  opinion  thai 
the  fi;aotlng  nhrmisskm  to  individuals 
to  cirry  mi  tne  trade,  mast  ibjUre  the 
(Unds  of  the  Companyi  because  the 
Ibrtter  would  obtain  the  profits  which 
the  latter  ought  to  have.  He  feared 
also  that  it  would  open  the  door  to  iUieit 
trading. 

The  Chairman  iaid^  that  the  fisars  of 
the  boa.  Proprietor  were  quite  grt>und- 
less.  The  Bill  did  not  compel  the  Com- 

Snj  to  grant  licenses  |  but  only  gave 
em  pemiisAiod  to  do  so  if  they  should 
think  fil«  The  Company  would  carry 
on  the  trade  ^lemielves  If  it  were  pro- 
fitable ;  if  it  were  not  profluble,  it  waa 
nnlikely  that  individuals  would  desire 
to  embark  hi  it< 

The  motion  was  then  earrled  onani- 
moasly. 

SUGAR  DUTIKS. 

The  Chairman  then  submitted  to  the 
Court  the  drdft  of  the  Bill  fur  contlnnitor 
the  Duties  on  East  India  Sugar,  which 
he  moved.that  the  Court  sbduld  approve 
of^-^greed  to. 

On  the  questwU)  that  the  Court  do 
hdjoom, 

Mr;WRBDiNo  said  that  he  consider- 
ed it  to  be  a  niatter  of  deep  tegret  that 
the  Bill  which  the  Chairman  had  jaet 
brought  under  the  notice  tf  the  Court, 
had  not  called  forth  observation  ftt>m 
tliose  Directors  who  had  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  That  Court  had, 
after  mnch  discussion,  expressed  their 
opinion  that  the  duties  on  East  India 
and  West  India  Sugar  oufht  to  be  equa- 
Ucid.  Nothing  had  since  occurred  to 
show  that  the  Court  had  altered  its  opi- 
hioo  on  the  sul^ct,  and  therefore  he 
thought  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Bxecfitive  to  prats  it  on  the  attention  of 
Qovemmetit.    ' 

The  CtlAiRMAJi  observed^  thai. there 
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was  no  icrouad  lor  char^^  the  Court 
of  JMrecton  urilh  any  neg&et  of  duty 
with  regard  to  the  Bill  before  the  Court. 
As  soon  as  he  perceived  notice  of  Che 
Bill  ^ven  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  api^ed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury tor  information  respecting  its  ob- 
ject. He  found  that  it  was  only  intend- 
ed to  continue  the  existing  duties  for 
one  year^with  the  exception  of  those  on 
Mauritius  sugar.  The  duty  paid  last 
year  by  Mauritius  suear  was  21,  per 
cent.;  by  the  present  Bill  it  was  re- 
duced to  27m.  The  Bill  bad  been  riad 
a  third  time  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  it  bad  not  yet  passed  through  the 
House  of  Lords :  au  opportunity  was 
therefore  presented  of  petitioning  against 
it,  if  the  Court  should  consider  it  objec* 
tionable. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  complained  that  the 
draft  of  the  BtU  had  not  been  laid  be- 
fore the  Court  at  an  earlier  period.  The 
object  of  the  bye  law,  whicb  required 
that  all  Bills  aflfectlng  the  Company's 
interest  should  be  laid  before  a  General 
Court  before  they  were  passed  by  Par- 
liament, Which  was  to  enable  the' Com- 
pany to  obiect  to  any  measures  which 
tbey  considered  injurious  to  them, 
would  be  defeated,  if  Bills  were  not  to 
be  presented  until  after  they  had  passed 
through  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Chaiioian  observed^  that  the  bye 
laws  had  been  complied  with. 

A  Pboprjbtor,  whose  name  we  could 
not  learn,  asked,  as  we  understood. 
Whether  9lay  alterations  were  about  to 
be  made  with  regard  to  Haileybury 
College  ? 

Mr.  S.  Dixon  rose  to  order.  He  had 
just  come  into  Court,  and  being  much 
interesietl  in  tlie  sugar  trade,  he  wished 
that  the  Chairman  should  repeat  the  ex- 
pUnation  which  he  understood  had  been 
given  of  the  object  of  the  Bill  which 
h^  been  laid  before  the  Court* 

The  Proprietor  who  had  proposed 
the  question  respecting  Haileybury  Col- 
lege, made  some  observation  which  was 
inaudible.  We  understood  that  he  did 
not  repeat  his  question. 

The  Chairman  then  repeated  the 
statement  which  he  had  made  respect- 
ing the  Bill. 

Air.  S.  Dixon  said,  that  it  was  cur- 
reutly  reported  in  the  sugar  market, 
that  no  alteration  would  be  made  in  the 
Mauritius  sugar  duties  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Mr.  Garaoan  thought  with  regard 
to  the  present  Bill,  the  letter  of  the  bye 
laws  bad  been  complied  with  in  viola* 
tion  of  their  spirit.  The  Court  had  not 
been  presented  widi  an  c^iportuiu^  of 


expressing  either  apf^vai  or  disap* 
proval  of  the  measure. 

General  TnaRNTON  made  some  ob* 
servatkms  to  the  same  effect. 

The  Court  ihtu  a4)ourse4. 

On  MotuUn,  «/toM  14,  •  Special  Ge- 
neral Court  «^  Proprietors  was  held,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  draft  oC 
the  Bast  India  Possessions  BiU,  Ice 

StJGAR  DtmES. 

The  Chairman  begged,  before  the 
Court  proceeded  to  the  buaineas  for 
which  it  bad  been  made  special,*  to 
offer  some  explauation  with  reapeet  to 
the  Bill  laid  before  the  last  General 
Court,  for  continuing  the  duties  on 
East  India  sugar.  On  that  occasion  he 
had  stated  that  the  object  of  the  Bill 
wss  to  continue  for  one  year  more  tiie 
existing  duties  on  East  Indi*  sugar, 
wifch  the  exception  only  of  those  upon 
Mauritius  sugar,  which  Wjoukl' be  re- 
duced. An  hMiourable  Proprietor  (Iffr. 
S.  Dixon)  who  was  not  now  preaetit, 
seemed  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  his 
information  with  regard  to  the  latter 
point.  He  had  in  consequence  viade 
further  inquiry  respecting  tne  provisions 
of  tlie  Bill,  and  found  that  ttie  danse 
regarding  the  reduction  of  the  duty  cm 
Mauritius  stigar  had  been  omitted  io 
the  Committee  on  the  Bill.  The  cir- 
cumstance had  escaped  his  obserratfton, 
owing  to  the  Bill  having  been  reported 
on  au  unusual  day  (Saturday).:  The 
mistatemeut  whieh  he  had  made  Was 
obviously  quite  uninten^onal,  and' he 
had  taken  the  font  opporttmi^  whkh 
offered  to  correct  it.  He  undcntood 
that  the  clause  had  been  omitted  he- 
cause  Government  was  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  better  to  legislate  for  the 
Mauritius  in  a  separate  Bill ;  but  that 
intentkm,  it  now  appeared,  had  been 
abandoned.  It  resulted,  thenforfi^  titat 
the  «ame  duty  would  continue  to  be  pend- 
ing for  another  yettr  upon  MaiuiHua 
sugar,  as  was  paid  upon  all  sufar  im- 
ported from  the  East  Indies. 

lu  atiswerto  a  question  firon  Mr. 
R.  Jaekson, 

The  Chairman  repeated  that  Mnnri- 
tius  sugar  woiild  continue  subject  to 
the  same  duty  as  was  paid  upon  att 
oiber  sugar  the  produce  of  the  continent 
of  India— namely,  40s,  per  cent. 

General  Thobnton  asked  whether 
Ministers  had  abandoned  the  intention 
of  inlroduciug  a  separate  Bill  for  ^be 
reduction  of  the  duly  on  Mnnritios 
sugar  this  Sessfon.  - 

'I'he  Cha&rman  said  that  ht  oader* 
stood  they  had* 
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The  Chairman  tben  caUed  the  at- 
tention of  the  Gourt  to  the  above- 
muned  BUlt  whkh  had  been  framed 
for  the  porpose  of  carrying  into 
eflRect  ocrtain  exchangee  of  tenitonr  in 
theSattlndiea.  The  BUI  had  reralted 
ftom  a  ne|;ooia(tion  which  had  been 
made  some  yeara,  aod  waa  oonduded  by 
a  trea^  sieued  in  London  on  the  17th 
of  March  fast,  by  the  Henipotentiaries 
of' hie  Britannic  Majetty  and  those  of 
hie  Mi^esty  the  Kinr  of  the  Nether- 
landsi  The  object  of  the  treaty  -wm  to 
effect  certain  exchanges  of  territory  in 
tiie  Bast,  belonging' to  the  two  countries. 
The  full  sovereignty  of  the  island  of 
SiBsapore,  a  point  of  great  importance 
in  me  Eastern  Archipdago,  was  ceded 
by  the  Dutch  to  the  Crown  of  Great 
Brftian,  and  on  the  other  hand  Ben- 
coolen  was  surrendered  to  the  Dutch. 
The  company  having  rights  in  the  pos- 
sessioa  of  Benooolen,  which  could  not 
be  dispofied  of  without  their  consent, 
tlie  Court  of  Directors  were  informed 
ia  1830  of  thenegocijttion  which  was 
then  goin^  on,  and  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Canning,  then  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  they  appointed  part 
of  their  body  as  a  committee  to  con- 
sider whether  it  would  be  expedient  for 
the  Company  to  agree  to  the  proposed 
alterations.  The  Committee  closed 
their  labours  in  Febmarr  last,  and  re- 
ported  'in  approbation  of  the  negocia- 
tion ;  the  Court  of  Dfarectora  eanctioned 
the  Report^  aod  the  Bill  was  conse- 
i|«ently  brought  into  Parliament.  He 
i:«nchsded  Inr  moving  that  the  Court  do 
approve  of  the  proceediogB  of  the  Court 
>  of  Directors,  and  of  the  Bill  in  question. 

The  Deputy  Chairman  seconded  the 
motion. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  was  desirous^  of 
knowing  whether  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors had  been  informed  of  the  proposed 
aTchangnn  of  territory  before  the v  had 
been  determined  on  by  the  Bnglish  and 
Dutch  Governments* 
•  Tfife  Chairman  replied  that  Govern- 
ment had  taken  no  step  before  they 
oooflulted  with  the  Court  of  Direetors. 
AH  that  was  done  had  been- done  with 
the  fullest  eoncuvrence  of  the  Court  of 
Directors. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  said,  that  although 
be  was  of  o|Hnion  the  Court  of  Directors 
had  violated  the  bye  laws,  by  consentihg 
to  lirtdLe  any  exchanges  of  territory  with- 
otit-Hrst  sabmilfiug  the  sublet  to  a 
General  Court  of  Proprietors,  yet  he 
vtouldsot,  on  ttsoount  of  the  advantage- 
ous mmifemeat  whkkhftd  been  mBde 


fof  the  Company^s  iiHerests,  dwell 
upon  that  drcumstance.  The  honour- 
able and  learned  Proprietor  then  took 
a  suromaty  review  of  the  history  of 
the  English  and  Dutch  possessious 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  in  or- 
der to  prove  the  value  and  import- 
ance of  Singapore,  which  might  be 
termed  the  padlock  of  ^e  Malacca 
straits.  He  was  bound  to  say  that 
the  tneaty  had  been  conducted  in  the 
honest  spirit  which  characterized  the 
dealings  biBtv^een  merchants,  rather 
than  with  the  cunning  which  usually 
disfhigulshed  the  transctctions  of  diplo- 
matists. By  the  conclusion  of  the 
present  treaty,  the  grounds  of  quarrel 
vi^ich  had  existed  between  os  and  the 
Dutch  for  upwards  of  200  years,  would 
be  removed.  It  had  been  the  ooinion 
of  the  late  Governor  General,  tnat  it 
would  be  advisable  even  to  purchase 
the  possestions  which  would  come'  uh- 
der  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain  by 
the  treaty  which  had  been  condfNied, 
in  order  to  render  less  remote  the 
chance  of  future  controversy.  Ben- 
coolen,  which  the  Company  had  given 
upj  alt^ugh  a  larger  island,  had  never 
been  of  any  benefit  to  the  Company; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  a  con- 
stant cause  of  expense.  So  unteuable 
was  it  that  it  had  on  some  occasions 
been  taken  by  a  single  fHgate ;  and  the 
appearance  at  an  ordinary  pirate  was 
always  sufficient  to  throw  the*  whole 
island  into  consternation.  In  short,  it 
was  a  point  which  required  protection, 
not  one  that  could  yield  any.  (Hear !) 
Entertaining  these  sentiments,  he  was 
quite  dispoMd  to  waive  what  he  con- 
ceived to  l>e  the  constitutional  point 
connected  with  the  subject  before  the 
Court.  He  entertained  Uie  opinion  that 
the  Court  of  Directors  were  put  in 
sacred  trust  over  the  Compaajrn  pos- 
sessions, and  that  they  had  no  right  to 
cede  one  of  tliem^  without  previously 
consulting  the  Court  of  Proprietors.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  willing  to  admit, 
that  if  in  the  present  instance  the  ques- 
tion had  been  agitated  in  that  Court, 
the  discussions  which  would  have  taken 
pk^ce,  would  have  been  of  such  a  natiure 
as  to  awaken  the  jealousy  atid  vigilance 
of  the  Dutch,  in  which  case  the  advan- 
tageous treaty  would  not  have  been  con* 
eluded.  He  felt  that  as  a  Proprietor  he 
owed  his  thanks  to  the  Boanl  of  Con- 
trol and  the  Court  of  Directors,  for  the 
share  which  they  had  had  in  bringing 
the  treaty  to  so  fortunate  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  Wekdino  asked,  as  we  under- 
stood, whether,  under  the  new  treaty, 
th«  Coflsptnj  would  be  relieved  from  we 
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aiiDuhl  paymenl  whicli  tb^  hajl  lier*^ 
tefore  oMde  to  buy  off  the  tomptstitioa 
of  the  Dalch^  ih  epittnl. 

The  CqairMaii  replied  that  all  par* 
ments  to  the  Dutch  would  oertaiiu/ 
cease,  under  the  tfeaty,  as  fhey  ex- 
pressly retiounced  all  claiini. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  asked  whether  any 
counterpart  to  the  complimentary  pi^r 
delirercd  by  the  Eng^lish  negtk^iators  to 
the  Dutch,  hAd  been  receive  from  thti 
latter. 

The  CHAiiutAif  replied^  that  sudi  lb 
paper  had  been  received*  He  was  rwf 
happy  to  hear  that  the  treaty  met  wi^ 
the  approbation  of  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman-  (Mr.  Jackson)^ 
whorti  he  could  assure*  on  the  plut  of 
himself  and  his  CoUeafues,  that  th« 
Cobrt  of  Directors  wert  always  clad 
when  they  could  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Court  of  Proprietors*  H«  wwUd  |ust 
allude  to  onfe  point»  whieh  the  honour'* 
able  member  bad  touched  upon*  Thto 
honoiurable  member  seemed  to  think 
that  the  Court  of  Directors  had  neg- 
lected their  du^,  because  they  had  not 
informed  the  Court  Of  Propritters  of  the 
nefociation  whilst  it  was  in  progress* 
He  had  no  hesitation  to  say*  that  the 
Court  of  Directors  would  have  defeated 
their  ob|ect|  by  faring  publicity  to  the 
transaction.  But  it  waft  not  to  be 
assumed  as  certain*  that  the  Court  of 
Directors  had  acted  wrong.  They  had 
acted  under  legal  advice»  and  upon  the 
statute  of  King  William,  which  gave 
them  power  to  make  acquisitions  or 
exchanges  of  territory.  There  had 
been  no  delay  in  bringing  the  BiU 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Court 
of  Proprietors. 

Mr.  OahaqaH  was  of  opinion  that 
it  was  ihe  prerogatire  of  tht  King  to 
cede  any  of  the  British  Indian  posses* 
sions— even  Madras  itself,  without  oon-» 
suiting  the  Company.  He  trusted  tiiat 
care  had  been  taken  that  the  interests 
of  the  British  residents  at  Benooolen 
should  not  suffer  by  the  change  of 
soyereicnty. 

Mr.  TRANT  etpressed  a  hop6  that  at 
some  future  period  arrangements  would 
be  made  with  the  Danes,  the  French, 
and  tiie  Portuguese,  for  the  cession  of 
their  possessions  «m  the  Continent  of 
India«  in  order  that  England  might 
remsm  in  the  undisputed  possession  of 
the  whole. 

The  motion  wafr  then  agreed  to  una-* 
nimously,  and  tht  Court  MjooTned* 


.  On  iy%*Kj<fsy»  t^iwig  aa»  »  gnarlsr^ 

G«tiMmlOottvtof  Pi«i|>rltloit  WM  bMf 


which  was  made  special  for  ^e  purpose, 
amon^t  others,  of  t&kltl^  Into  tonsi- 
deration  Ih^  state  of  the  Public  Prtii  in 
India,  the  regulatiofll  thAt  are  nnw  fas 
force  respeetinf  it  at  tha  setlifhl  preei* 
dentics  in  India,  abd  also  theproecedings 
which  hare  attended  the  suppression  of 
the  Calcdtta  Journal,  and  tb«  battbh- 
ment  of  Mr.  Buckingham  and  Mr.  Ar- 
not,  two  of  iu  Bdltors. 

The  discussion  On  this  interestin§ 
subieet  did  dot  however,  sa  will  be  SMlii 
take  plact,  the  Court  having  been  occu- 
pied till  a  late  hour  with  other  bUi^esSi 
The  uncourteo«4  behaviour  of  the 
Chairman  ahd  his  supporttn,  at  the 
close  of  the  day's  prot^dlngs,  which 
evidentiy  resulted  from  a  d«sire  to 
throw  an  impedinient  ib  the  way  of  the 
discussion  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  case, 
is.  We  believe,  unparalleled  in  tho 
history  ol  the  Bast  India  Houae  dO- 
bAies. 

The  CHaiRMAK  moved  that  the  Court 
do  agi-ee  to  the  resolution  Of  the  Court 
of  Direetors,  reoomatendin|^  that  a  di* 
tidend  of  5|  per  ccnk  on  the  Compiu^s 
stock  be  dechired,  ibr  the  half  fe«r 
commencing  on  the  6th  of  January  last, 
and  ending  on  the  5th  of  July  nAxt^ 
which  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  the  CHAlitMAN,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  noAiinated 
tnembers  of  the  committee  of  bye-lawt 
Ibr  the  ensuing  year :  Henir  Howortfi» 
Bsq.  Hod.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  Qeor^ 
Curaming,  Esq.  ^-'—  Heathly,  B^« 
Henry  Smith,  &q.  Grey  Grate,  E«q4 
David  Lyon^  Esq.  lUdMrt  Williams, 
Esq.  Benjamin  Barnard,  Esq.  Sir  Henry 
Strachey,  John  Darby,  Esq.  John  Car« 
stairs,  Esq.  Mchard  TWiniD^,  Biq.  Sir 
JiShaw^.t'  -' 

CARNATIC  AKI>  f  AMiokfc  COMMtS- 
SIONS. 

The  Chairman  next  movM,  that  tfa« 
Court  should  ooifirm  the  resolution  of 
the  last  Court  of  Proprietors,  apMovhig 
Of  the  resolutioti  of  the  Golirt  of  Diree^ 
tors,  recommendhig  that  SOM.  per  an* 
num  additional  should  be  graatod  to  die 
Caraatie  Commissioners  m  itivestigat- 
ia|  the  Taa|ore  claims. 

Mr.  HoMB  disMfprovad  of  raf«Brring 
the-oonsideration  of  the  Tanjore  claims 
to  the  Camadc  Commissioners.  He 
thought  It  would  be  better  fbr  those  Mitoi- 
missloners  to  finish  the  business  ths^ 
had  in  hand,  belbrt  they  undertDoli 
any  other.    -  ^ 

The  CHAtRMAM  said  that  the  pfaui  pro* 
posed  was  the  most  economieal  ons 
which  eouid  be  adopltd.  IfiMw4d»» 
to  tatvsit* 
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paid  %  Mwy  »^ual  to  Ui«t  wl^ich  tb^ 
C^rnatic  Comnaiasiou^is  received  j  in 
additiou  to  which,  new  clerks  and  uf- 
lices  musk  be  appointed.  He  wa«  of 
opinion,  that  botl^  ihe  coinniissious 
would  he  brought  to  a  terpiinatioq 
within  four  vears. 

Mr.  D.  KiNNAiRQ  concureed  in  the 
observations  which  had  ftiUen  from  his 
bon.  friend  (Mr. Hume).  He  considered 
it  moat  esipedient  to  appoint  a  fresh 
commission  to  comider  the  Tanjore 
question. 

Mr.  LowNDss  supported  the  motion. 

Mr.  C^AWFonD  said  tb^t  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  commissioners  under 
the  Tai^ore  deed  to  make  any  award  to 
the  creators.  By  the  first  article  of  the 
deed,  the  creditors  agreed  to  proye  the 
original  consideration  which  was  given 
Ipr  their  debts,  which  it  was  quite  im- 
possible they  could  dq.  By  the  treaty  of 
1799,  the  Company  had  pledged  them- 
t elves  to  pay  all  tne  registered  d^ht^  of 
the  Riu^  of  Tasjore,  wiihout  any  stipu-> 
lation  for" their  consideration. 

Mr.  Pattison  said  that  great  incon- 
venience would  arise  f^om  not  approvr 
ing  of  the  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, the  Substance  of  which  had 
become  part  of  the  legislative  enactr 
ments* 

Mr.  HuMB  moved,  as  an  amendmentf 
thi|t  the  question  should  be  adjoumed» 
in  order  to  enable  the  CJourt  of  Direc- 
tors to  determine  whether  it  would  not 
be  expedient  to  appoint  a  separate 
commission  to  investigate  the  Tanjore 
claims. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  D.  Kin- 
naird,  Mr.  R.  Jackson,  aud  General 
Thornton,  in  support  of  the  amend* 
ment. 

The  CiiAiBMAK  put  the  question*  and 
declared  the  amendment  to  be  negatived. 

Mr.  Hume  demanded  a  ballut,  wbicb 
was  appointed  for  Friday  se'ennight 

INDIA  BONDS. 

General  Thoentqm^  i^ter  a  few  pr^ 
-  fntory  observations  lespecting  the  ad" 
vantage  which  would  result  from  lower-' 
iug  the  interest  on  India  Bonds,  moved 
s|  recommendation  to  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors to  reduce  the  interest  on  tho#e 
^nds  from  3|  (at  present  paid)  to  a 
lower  rate. 

Mc  Addivbi.1.  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Chauman  thought  that  It  was 
very  inexpedient  to  agitato  ^uch  a  ques-> 
tidtn  ^t  tne  pr^ent  moment.  It  was 
better  to  leave  all  financial  matters  to. 
the  pQfQsideca^iqn  ftf  the  executive  tM)dy» 

nw  wftvdd  x9ifi^oi  t^wff  ^e  ^l^mt  9f 


Hie  S«94»  an  piiqimitiiiMaff  mifht  v^? 

Mr*  R.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Lo^ndks 
spoke  against  the  motion. 

Mf.  Hume  suggested  that  the  gallant 
General  should  withdraw  bis  motion  * 
and  rest  satisfied  with  having  called  the 
attention  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
the  subject. 

Mr.  TwHiiNO  and  Sir  C.  Forbes  con-! 
curfcd  in  the  sugarestion  which  had 
b?en  made  by  Mr.  Hume. 

Mr.  D.  KiNNAiRQ  thought  that  th^ 
piUant  General  b^d  done  right  in  caUr 
mg  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  the 
subject  of  his  motion,  in  which,  )mw^ 
ever,  he  would  not  f^vise  blip  to  per- 
severe. 

General  Thorntoh  the^.  witb  the 
consent  of  the  Courts  wiihureiv  hi^ 
motion. 

THE  MARgUESS  pF  RASTINOS. 

The  Chairman  was  about  to  proceed 


paper  in  question. 

The  Chairman  sidd,  that  the  pw^r 
to  which  the  honourable  Proprietor  na4 
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tion  of.  a  document  ou  the  records  of 
the  Company,  (papers  of  which  descrip- 
tion only  had  been  called  for  by  the  re- 
solu^on  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors) 
and  the  Court  of  Directors  had  there- 
fore withheld  it.  On  arriving^  at  Gibral- 
tar, after  his  departure  from  India,  the' 
Marquess  of  Hastings  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Chairman,  dated  the  6th  of  May, 
1823,  giving  him  permission  either  to 
submit  it  to  the  Court  of  Directors  or 
the  Secret  Committee.  At  the  same 
period  the  Noble  Marquess  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors;  the 
receipt  of  the  latter  letter  was  acknow« 
ledged  by  them,  in  a  communication 
in  which  they  stated,  that  the  Mar- 
quess of  Hasting  must  be  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
0)urt  of  Directors  to  suppose  that  they 
could  give  any  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  contents  of  his  letter.  The  exposi 
had  not  been  laid  before  the  Court  .of 
Proprietors,  because  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors were  unwilling,  by  sending  it  fonh 
under  their  sanction,  to  give  it  a  cha-. 
racter  which  did  not  belong  to  it.  (Hear.) 

Sir  J.  Dot  LB  thought  the  answer  of 
the  Chairman  was  extremely  unsatis- 
factory. He  trusted  that  a  question  of 
mere  form  would  npt  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  production  of  the 
vaper.  He  concluded  with  moving  for 
its  production. 

Mr.  D.  KiNNAiRD  seconded  the  mo- 
tion. 

The  Chairman  said  there  were  many 
reasons  why  he  wished  the  paper  not  to 
be  produced.  There  could  oe  no  doubt 
that'  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  was  at 
liberty  to  write  a  history  of  the  transac- 
tions of  his  government,  but  it  was 
another  question  whether  the  Court  of 
Directors  would  send  forth  a  ^per,  as 
it  were  under  their  sanction,  which  must 
necessarily  call  forth  animadversions 
from  otiber  quarters.  (Hear.)  Thedocu* 
meut  contamed  retlections  on  antece- 
dent  Governors  General,  which  must 
necessarily  call  forth  remarks  from 
them,  if  the  document  should  be  pub- 
lished under  the  authority  of  the  Court. 

Mr,  D.  KiNNAiRD  said,  that  the 
jealous  regard  which  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors seemed  to  entertfuii  of  the  cha« 
racter  of  their  Governors  General  was 
of  very  recent  date.  It  had  arisen  since 
that  memorable  day  when  the  late 
Chairman  preserved  an  imperturi)able 
silence  when  a  question  was  put  to  him, 
having  for  its  objectto ascertain  whedier 
^e  Court  of  Directors  had  accused  the 
Marquess  dt  Hastings  of  direct  .fraud 
In  his  administration. 

Mr,  PATTiapN  %t^i  that  Ui0  hoQ.  Pro* 


prietor  was  arguing  as  if  the  opinSon 
which  the  Chairman  had  given  a^nst 
the  production  of  the  paper,  was  also 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Court  of 
Directors.  He  begged  leave  to  inform 
the  hon.  Proprietor,  that  the  Court  of « 
Directors  had  not  expressed  any  opinion 
as.  to  the  contents  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  D.  KiNNAiRD  was  sorry  he  had 
misunderstood  the  Chairman.  But  in 
auswer  to  that  gentleman  he  would  say 
tiiat  the  reasons  he  h^  assigned  should 
not  operate  against  the  pi^uction  of 
the  documeut.  His  Lordship  had  stated 
nothing  but  facts,  and  he  challenred 
any  man  to  read  the  paper  impartially, 
and  to  say  that  it  was  the  noble  Mar- 
quess's intention  to  injure  his  predeces- 
sors. He  believed  that  the  object  in 
setting  such  a  rumour  afloat,  was  to 
create  an  unfavourable  influence  to  the 
noble  Marquess,  amongst  Lord  Minto*s 
friends.  The  Marquess  of  Hastings  had 
described  the  crisis  in  which  he  had 
found  Indian  affairs,  but  he  did  not 
charge  Lord  Minto  with  having  pro- 
duced that  crisis.  That  crisis  had  been 
foretold  hy  Lord  Wellesley,  and  had 
been  produced  by  events  which  were 
matured  even  before  Lord  Minto  as- 
sumed the  government.  Those  persons 
who  supposed  that  the  Marquess  of  Has« 
tings*s  paper  contained  charges  arainst 
Loni  Minto,  had  read  it  ignorautiy,  he 
would  not  say  maliciously.  In  the  name 
of  theMarquess  of  Hasting8,and  he  hoped 
in  the  presence  of  some  of  Lord  Minto's 
family,  he  declared  that  thenohle  Mar- 
quess had  intended  to  make  no  charge 
against  his  Lordship.  He  had  told  Lord 
Minto  himself  so. 

Mr.TRANT  recollected  that  the  late 
Chairman  had  given  a  distinct  promise 
that  the  paper  in  question  should  be 
produced,  and  he  therefore  thought  it 
would  be  extremely  impoiitic  to  with- 
hold it. 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  said  that  if  the  want 
of  an  ofllcial  character  yrere  the  only 
thing  which  prevented  the  Manjuess  of 
Hastings's  eipoi^  from  being  laid  upon 
the  table,  that  defect  might  easily  be 
remedied  by  some  friend  of  the  Marquess 
enclosing  it  to  the  Court  of  Directors  as 
a  paper  necessary  to  the  vind^tion  of 
his  character :  it  must  then  be  recorded. 
He  thouffht  that,  by  the  promise  of  the 
late  Chairman,  the  faith  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  was  pledged  to  the  production 
of  the  document.  If  the  statements  in 
the  taipo96  were  wrong,  some  person 
who  was  qualified  should  paint  out  the 
errors. 

Mr.  Impey  maintained  that  the  Court 
of  Pireclors  were  pol  to  be  UMped  ior 
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tli«  non-prodtictibll  of  the  paper,  be- 
cause it  really  was  not  a  record^  do- 
cument. 

Mr.  Mills  declared  that,  the  docu- 
ment was  recorded ;  he  had  been  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  CbairiAau  say  that  it 
was  not,  and  wished  to  take  the  opinion 
of  the  law  officers  on  the  subject. 

A  warm  discussion  arose  on  this  poiat, 
which  terminated  by  the  Chairman  de- 
claring that  the  document  was  not  re- 
corded. All  papers  which  came  before 
the  Court  of  Directors  were  notified, 
and  that  course  had  been  pursued  with 
regard  to  the  paper  in  question.  He 
then  read  a  resolution  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  dated  the  5th  of  May  1824, 
which  declared,  that  after  mature  deli- 
beration the  Court  were  of  opinion  that 
the  Marquess  of  Hastings's  expo9^  should 
not  be  presented  to  the  Court  of  Pro^ 
prietors  because  it  was  not  an  official 
document. 

Mr.  lirPEY  resumed,  and  said  that  he 
was  stiU  of  opinion  that  the  document 
was  not  official,  and  that  the  motion,  • 
if  carried  in  its  presoit  shape,  would  be 
nugatory.  The  paper  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  their  Chairman  as  a  private 
Individual,  and- his  permission  must  be 
obtained  before  it  could  be  presented  to 
the  Court  of  Proprietors.  Ba$  it  was 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  adverting 
to  a  subject  of  great  importance  that  he 
had  risen.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
it  was  necessary  to  the  reputation  of  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings,  that  such  lan- 
guage should  be  us^  as  had  that  day 
been  heard  in  that  Court.  At  present 
great  differences  of  opinion  prevailed  with 
respect  to  the  Man|ueas  of  Hastings's 
administration ;  but  was  that  a  reason 
why  the  Court  of  Directors  and  their 
Chaiman  should  be  absolutely  bearded 
by  an  honourable  Proprietor  (Mr.  Kin- 
naird)  ?  Was  it  to  be  endured  that  the 
gentleman  in  the  Chair,  who  was  as  able 
and  as  honest  a  man  as  had  ever  sat 
there,  should  be  charged  with  ignorance, 
if  not  with  malice,  on  account  of  the  con* 
struction  which  he  had  put  upon  the  Mar* 
quess  of  Hastings's  paper?  (Hear,  bear!) 
The  Chairman,  it  was  true,  might  en- 
tertain an  erroneous  opmion,  but  was 
there  an^  man  present  who  supposed 
that  he  did  not  entertain  ab  honest  opi- 
nion? (Heart)  In  conclusion,  the  hon. 
Director  stated  that  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  production  of  the  eapoi^,  which, 
however,  he  would  view  only  in  the 
light  of  a  speech  by  counsel,  which  was 
mR  to  be  regarded  when  unsupported 
by  juroof.  . 

Mr.  Mills  warmly  urged  the  prov 
duction  of  the  paper. 
Oriental  Uerald^  VoU  2. 


Mr.  Lowndes  also  supported  the  mo- 
tion for  the  production  of  the  docum^t, 
and  indulged  in  an  episode  on  the  case 
of  Captain  O'Callaghan,  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  the  Court.  He  knew 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case, 
(a  laug^} ;  but  it  was  too  much  that  a 
man  should  be  obliged  to  live  anon 
bread  and  water  whether  he  liked-  it 
or  not.  (Laughter.)  Loyal  as  he  was,  he 

would  do  justice  to  the  d st  radical 

in  the  country.     (Great  laughter.) 

Mr.  Hugh  Lindsay  thought  that  the 
paper  was  recorded  and  ought  to  be 
produced.  He  thanked  Mr.  Elphinstone 
and  Mr.  Pattison  for  the  part  which 
they  had  taken  in  behalf  of  the  Marquess 
of  Hastings,  on  a  former  occasion. 

Mr.  Pattison  was  one  of  those  who 
had  originally  thought  that  the  produc- 
tion of  the  paper  would  lead  to  much 
inconvenience,  but  he  was  now  willing 
to  ame  that  it  should  be  laid  before 
the  Court.  It  was  as  clear  as  the  sun 
at  noonday  that  it  was  recorded.. 

Mr.  UuMB  maintained  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  document  having  been 
read  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  proved 
that  it  was  one  which  the  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors had  a  right  to  be  put  in  posses- 
sion of. 

The  Chairman  again  repeated  the 
reasons  why  the  Court  of  Directors  had 
thought  fit  to  withhold  the  document, 
and  his  own  reasons  why  he  thought  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  produce  it.  In 
allusion  to  the  remarks  respecting  him- 
self, which  had  fallen  from  an  honour- 
able Proprietor,  he  would  leave  it  to 
those  whom  he  had  served  for  24  years 
to  determine  whether  he  deserved  them. 
(Hear.) 

Mr.  D.  Kinnaird  disclaimed  any  in- 
tention of  saving  any  thing  personally 
offensive  to  the  Chairman.     (Hear.) 

Sir  G.  Robinson  said,  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  production  of  the 
noble  Marquess's  statement,  but  he 
wished  it  to  be  understood  that  if  it 
were  produced,  those  who  differed  from 
the  Marquess  of  Hastings's  friends,  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  that  nobleman, 
would  feel  it  necessary  to  move  for  other 
doctunents. 

Mr.  Edmonstonb  said  a  few  words 
to  the  same  effect 

Sir  J.  Doyle  wished  every  paper  to 
be  produced,  which  could  illustrate 
the  Marquess  of  Hastings's  government 
in  India. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  expressed  his  surprise, 
as  we  understood,  that  a  relative  of  his 
own,  an  honourable  Director,  whom 
he  then  saw  in  his  place,  and  who  was 
adverted  to  in  th«  Marquess  of  Hast- 
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iaft's  pamphlet,  bad  not  aiUrats^  the 
Cuurt  oo  the  prfaseat  oocasion. 

Col<ml«l  JRaillib  could  not  remain 
silent  after  the  appeal  which  bad  been 
made  to  him.  For  his  own  part  he  was 
prepared  to  concur  in  the  motion  fbr. 
tlie  production  nf  the  Marquess's  expoi^ 
but  at  the  sjune  time  be  felt  bound  to 
declare,  that  it  contained  statements  in 
the  correctness  of  which  he  coiild  not 
concur.  Cue  part  of  the  paper  con- 
tradicted a  statement  which  he  had 
made  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  (dear.)  If  the  motion 
were  agreed  to,  he  should  fed  it  his  duty 
to  more  for  other  papers. 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  he  an* 
derstood  the  prodvction  of  the  Marquess 
of  Hastiagfi's  statement  was  to  be  condi- 
tional upon  the  production  of  other  pa** 
pars*    (No,  no.) 


After  a  lon«  convenatioii,  in  which 
ft  Mr.  Hunse,  Mr.  Twinincr. 
.  Robinson  parCiclpatad, 


Mr.  Impey, 
aodStrG.H 


The  Chaiiiman  put  tha  queetkm  ott 
Sir  J,  Doyle's  motion,  which  was  car- 
iMi  In  the  afllrmatiTa. 

Mr.  £0lfOlfSTo^ra  than  moved  that 
the  Storot  Committee  be  requcstad  to 
apply  ta  ^a  9oard  of  Control,  for  «v*- 
thority  to  lay  before  the  Court  copies  of 
all  the  minutes  of  Coaudl  and  other 
docuflMttts  in  the  Secret  Department, 
bMwaaa  November  1813  and  Novamher 
ltl7,  baviaf  reference  to  the  stafta- 
mants  in  the  Marquem's  wxpeti,  and 
also  all  documenU  which  might  serve  to 
exhibit  tha  state  of  India  at  the  period 
to  which  the  ^a^wW  referred. 

The  aocion  was  agreed  to* 

Sir  C.  RoaiKsoN  then  movied  for  eo* 
pies  of  all  correspondence  between  the 
Govenmr-GeBaral  in  Council  and  tiie 
President  at  Lacknow,  rcspeetiag  ^m 
reform  in  the  administration  of  the  Go« 
temment  of  that  district,  and  the  em- 
ployroentaf  BHcish  troojM  in  the  servioa 
af  the  Vialer,  flpom  the  3l9t  of  Jamtary 
18M,  ta  the  Slst  of  December  Ittl5 1 
as  also,  copies  of  all  papers  relating  to 
loans  contracted  with  tbeViaier,  from 
October  1614,  to  May  1816.— Amed  to. 

Sir  C.  Poaast  shh^  that  the  Court 
of  Directors  be  requested  to  aceoonpanv 
the  Marquess  of  Hastings's  syijrf  with 
such  observations  thereupon  as  they 
should  think  neeessary. 

This  motion  was  warmly  supported  by 
Mr.  Kinnmrd,  hut  gave  rise  to  oonsider* 
able  opposition  from  others;  and  on 
being  put,  was  negatived. 

Mr.D.KiNNAlRdnextflsoved  for  copies 
of  the  raintites  of  Council,  and  of  the 
despatches  of  Lord  Hastings,  relative  to 
the  army,  in  March  or  A^U  1819, 


The  CHAI8IIAN  said,  thht  be  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  moticHi* 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  wished,  as  tha  mo- 
tion would  be  opposed,  that,  at  that  \Ue 
h(Mir,  hit  ban.  friend  would  not  preta  - 
it,  but  let  it  stand  as  a  notice  for  tha 
next  Court. 

Mr.  D.  Km NAiRO  said,  be  was  willuig 
to  withdraw  his  motion,  bM  to  renew  it 
at  the  next  Court. 

Mr.  Impby,  after  complaining  that 
the  notice  which  the  hon.  Proprietor 
(Mr.  Kinnaird)  had  given,  of  a  moUon 
respecting  the  Press  in  India,  was  loo 
general  to  affiord  any  clue  as  to  what  he 
intended  to  propose,  moved  that  the 
Court  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr»  D.  Kinnaird  said,  be  could  not 
consent  to  the  a4)oumnkentof  the  Court 
generally.  He  therefore  moved,  as  aa 
amendaient,  that  the  Court  do  ad|oani 
to  Wednesday  next. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  Mr.  Inipey'a 
motion  tiras  an  amendment  upan  the 
boa.  Proprietor't  motioa  for  the  piodue« 
tion  of  papers;  he  oould  not,  therefore* 
put  what  the  boo.  Proprietor  wished  to. 
be  an  amendaMut. 

Mr.  D.  KiNNAJRD  sald»  heuaderfitood 
that  he  had  been  albwed  to  withdraw 
his  nsotion. 

The  Chairman  leplied,  thai  a  ma* 
thm  oould  not  be  withdrawn  withesU 
die  uaaninmus  consent  of  the  Court  i 
and  he  would  not  giva  his  consent  to 
the  withdrawing  of  ttie  hon.  Praprietor'a 
motion. 

Mr.  Jackson  expressed  his  sorpriae 
at  the  conduct  of  tha  Chairman.  Ue 
had  never  known  an  instance  in  which 
penaission  Imd  been  denied  to  with- 
draw a  motion. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  it  was  isa-» 
aeual  to  adioura  a  Quarterly  Court  to  a 
particular  day. 

Mr.  Trant  said,  that  he  had  seconded 
the  Biotten  for  adjaurumentiathe  bdief 
thata  day  would  be  fixed.  Hewlshed,  in- 
deed,  that  a  day  should  he  fiaedforiha 
discussion  respecting  the  Press  in  India* 
He  thought  it  desirable  that  the  die- 
eussiea  should  take  place  aa  earl^  aa 
poastble,  on  account  of  certain  opiuKiat 
which  had  gaae  forth  in  the  public  peesi 
oo  tha  sobjeot. 

Mr.  D.  KiNNAiao  said,  that  if  Wed« 
aesday  next  did  aat  suit  the  Chairmaa's 
eeaveaieoce,  he  might  fix  aay  other  day 
for  the  adjeurmaent  of  ^e  Ceart. 

The  Chairman  could  net  tell  what 
day  would  be  ooaveaieiit. 

Sit  C.  Poanaa  was  desicoas  that  sasas 
day,  be  it  a  week  or  a  fortnight  hcaoe, 
sheiild  be  apfMintad  for  the  (Uscusaioa 
respecting  which  notioa  had  bcaa  fivea* 
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U€  hmA  0imm  M»«r«  tbfti  iky  prapimd  t4> 
express  an  o|»itiott  wifcli  resp«ot  to  the 
ca«e  of  a  orach  ii^ared  indindiial,  who 
kmd  bten  unjustly  bankbod  frmm  lodia. 
-  Notwithstandlog  all  that  osuld  be 
Aid,  however,  the  ChairaiM  wb  Mt 
to  be  driven  m>iKi  bis  pofot.  He  wottid 
have  the  Comt  adjourned  sine  dU,  and 
In  no  other  way. 

At  length  the  Court  ^vided  on  Mr. 


Impey's   motkmt   and   the    numb^rf 
were: 

Ayet 20  |  Kues 20 

The  Chaieman  then  gave  tbe  casting 
vote  in  favour  of  the  moiion  for  inde- 
finite adjournmeDty  and  tbe  Court  ad- 
journed accordingly,  after  having  sat 
nearly  eight  bours,  without  entering  at 
all  on  the  principal  business  for  which 
it  wa#  specially  convened. 


INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL  INTBLLIOKNCB. 


EAST  INDrtS,    CHFNA, 
HOLLAND. 


akd  new 


*  Ben^fil<— No  faiteHigenoeof  great  pub  • 
•He  interest  has  reached  us  from  Bengal, 
since  our  last  Number  was  Issued,  the 
prevalence  of  Easterly  winds  having 
been  unfavourable  to  the  homeward 
passage  of  ships,  so  tlUt  though  there 
havfc  been  many  arrivals  since  that  pe- 
riod, the  dates  are  not  much  later  than 
before  received.  O&e  of  the  most 
pleasing  arUdM  of  intelligence  which 
we  have  to  commimicate  is  that  a  sub- 
scripHon  for  the  relief  of  the  Greelts, 
-had  been  entered  Into  at  Caloutta,  and 
about  £20W.  sterling,  is  said  to  hwre 
been  raised  for  that  pntpose.  We  r^ 
joice  \X  this  indication  of  public  feeling 
and  benevolence,  which  could  not  be 
directed  into  a  more  worthy  channel ; 
but  we  hope  that  while  assisting 
the  Gre^s  to  expel  their  conquerors 
and  oppressors^  they  will  toot  lose  sight 
of  their  duty  as  Englishmen,  in  en- 
^eavouriog  to  privent  a  deqwtism  not 
•hogetlMr  dissinilar  in  ite  origin  at 
•least,  and  founded  on  no  right  but  that 
of  conquest,  from  heUig  exercised  io 
such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  similar  con^ 
sequences  in  India  at  some  frrtive  day. 
Respecting  the  proceedings  of  the 
Bengal  Government  towards  the  press, 
the  late  letters  communicate  some  ad- 
di^nal  facta,  worthy  of  beiug  placed  on 
record.  The  public  arc  already  so  fully 
sn  possessioii  of  all  that  was  developed 
in  the  petition,  and  the  dabate  to  which 
this  gave  rise  in  the  House  of  Commons 
^  the  2Sth  ultimo,  that  it  is  quite  uq«- 
-  wectssaryte^rffhraay  fttrther  remwrks 
on  what  has  already  tmnsinred*  We 
mar  venture,  however,  to  add  another 
remarkable  feet,  as  the  winding-up  of 
this  series  of  persecution  and  spoliation, 
which  recent  letters  from  India  have 
communicated}   and  which   was  not 


known  when  the  petition  alluded  to  was 
presented.  That  document  stated,  that, 
at  the  date  of  the  last  advices  from  India, 
the  propertY  of  the  Calcutta  Journal  was 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Must  on,  a  servant  of 
the  Indian  Government,  and  son-lu-law 
of  one  of  its  principal  Members,  Mr. 
HarriofftoD,  under  a  promise  of  renew- 
ing its  license  of  publioation,  which  was 
in  daily  expectation  of  being  granted, 
but  up  to  that  period  withhekl.  The 
letters  last  received  add  this  further  in- 
telligence :-~The  Indian  Government, 
unwilling  that  Mr.  Buckingham  should 
receive  even  the  trifling  benefit  which 
this  ruined  property  might  produce  him, 
if  the  Calcutta  Jmtrnal  were  revived,  and 
apparently  desiring  to  cripple  all  his  ef- 
forts for  redress  in  this  oountrv,  by  that 
impoverishment  and  ruin  which  renders 
even  the  law  inacoessible  to  the  injured, 
intimated  to  his  agents,  that  so  long  as 
this  gentleman  held  any  pecuniary  in- 
terest whatever  in  the  property  of  the 
concern,  or  was  likely  to  derive  any  pe- 
cuniary benefit  from  its  proceeds,  it 
never  should  be  permitted  to  be  resu- 
med. The  parnes  intrusted  with  its 
management  were  therefore  compelled 
to  sell  under  every  possible  disad- 
vantage ;  and  as  no  person  could  be 
expected  to  purchase  it  on  any  terms 
without  an  assurance  of  being  granted 
a  license,  no  other  than  a  favourite  of 
the  Government  could  ultimately  pos- 
sess it.  Accordingly,  the  individual 
idready  named,  Dr.Muston,  having  rea- 
son to  Iiope  for  a  license  to  conduct  this 
journal  as  his  own  property,  and  for 
his  own  benefit,  though  prevented  from 
#0  doing  for  the  benefit  of  another,  was 
actually  in  treaty  for  the  purchase ;  and 
was  thus  Jlikely  to  be.put,  by  the  act  of 
She  Indian  Government,  into  the  pos« 
session  ef  another  man's  property,  by 
which  for  a  trifling  sum,  be  might 
realise  a  speedy  and  ample  fortune.    If 
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this  be  ibft  modt  in  wbkk  iht  Indian 
Authorities  are  pennitled  to  puouh  men 
of  Independent  minds,  and  reward  those 
whom  tb^  select  for  opposite  qnalities, 
it  is  not  oiflRcult  to  predict  wliat  must 
be  the  issue. 

Mr.  Amot  has  not  yet  arrired  in  Eng- 
land, altboug^h  some  of  the  ships  which 
sailed  from  Beog^  direct  at  the  same 
time  with  the  vessd  in  which  he  went 
to  Bencoolen,  and  in  which  he  mif^ht 
'  liave  had  a  passage  free  of  expense, 
have  now  been  at  i^me  more  than  three 
months  1—- The  following^  extract  of  a 
letter  received  from  him  since  his  ar- 
rival at  Benooolen,  will  be  resMi  with  • 
melancholy  interest. — It  has  already 
appeared  in  one  of  the  London  papers, 
Tkt  Globe  and  Travelier,  'Uie  omUf  one  that 
thought  the  subject  of  sufllcient  im- 
portance to  deserve  a  line  of  comment, 
We  give  the  introductory  remarlLS  of  the 
Editor  of  that  paper,  by  which  the 
extracts  were  preceded. 

We  insert  to-day  some  extracts  from  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Amot,  who  was  tent  home 
from  India,  in  order  to  punish  him  for 
having  some  connexion  with  the  Calcutta 
Journal.  We  should  rather  say  that  he 
was  banished  on  the  principle  ot  vicarious 
punishment  ibr  an  alleged  fault  commit- 
ted by  the  Editor  of  the  Calcutta  Journal. 
Mr.  Sandys,  the  Editor  of  the  Journal, 
being  a  nauve  of  India,  could  not  arbitra- 
rily be  sent  out  of  the  country— a  pririlege 
wnich,  under  the  law  tliat  forms  the 
foundation  of  the  India  Company's  power, 
is  to  be  exercised  only  upon  nauvesof  the 
British  islands ;  and  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, being  thus  unable  to  punish  him, 
banished  Mr.  Amot,  his  assistant  To  the 
principle  of  this  there  is  certainly  nothing 
to  be  found  parallel  since  the  expedient 
which  Butler  attributes  to  the  first  puri- 
tanical settlers  in  North  America,  who 
being  unwilling  to  punish  an  active- 
bodied  cobler  vriio  had  killed  an  Indian, 
yet  desirous  ' 

"  "to  do 

The  Indian  Hogan-Mogan  too, 
Impartial  justice,  in  his  stead  did 
Hang  a  poor  weaver  that  was  bed-rid." 
Undoubtedly,  however  unjustifiable 
the  motives  of  the  Indian  Government 
might  be,  tfiey  had  the  power  les(allv  to 
send  home  Mr.  Arnot,  undei*  the  wise  law 
to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  accord- 
ing to  which,  a  Frenchman,  an  American, 
or  a  subject  of  any  foreign  State,  may 
reside  in  India,  witnout  being  liable  to  be 
arbitrarily  removed ;  but  an  Englishman 
or  a  Scotsman  cannot.  What,  however, 
is  deseniug  of  particular  remark  in  the 
treatment  of  Mr.  Amot.  Is  the  cruel  ag- 
gravation of  the  punishment  which  tht 
mOMiu  Oay«ruQiyit  has  ioQicted  beyond 


whatAelwyaimMiriBM.  IfiteMwiiiccCa 
that  aoT  one  fonnd  in  fauia,  gvfitf  of 
having  been  bom  in  Graat  BiMd,  maybe 
•est  Mne  by  the  GovemmeBt,  it  moat 
manifostiy  hawciateoded  thattle  EagHah- 
mancomdotahoiiid  heacothoaeditectly, 
not  that  he  shonid  be  tortved  by  the 
confinement  in  a  loond-abont  tnding 
voyage  in  the  In^an  sciis.  Yet  Mr. 
Aiaotis  sent  loand  by  way  of  Benoocden, 
in  a  shin  liable,  under  its  charter,  to  be 
detabed  for  months*  Tina  b,  we  hope, 
too  grofls  a  viobttlon  of  the  law,  as  wdl 
as  or  justice,  to  be  passed  over  without 
the  severest  censure  from  the  Gofem- 
ment  at  home,  and  without  some  raditss 
to  tiie  in^jnred  individnaL 

The  following  are  extnurts  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Amot,  dated  on  board  dieHon. 
Gomwuiy's  ship  Fame,   off  Bcacoolen, 
Jan.  14, 1S24,  recebed  by  the  Odp  Bor- 
neo, which  has  arrived  from  Sumatra  :— 
WMie    dropping    down    the  .  river 
Hnoghly,  hi  oeaapaay  with  tbePlotvntia, 
bound  dSand  to  fingiand,  I  despatched  by 
that  ship  a  letter,  informing  yon  of  my 
actual  banishment,  without  trial,  fhun 
India ;  which  will  no  doubt  rench  yon 
long  before  I  shall  be  at  home  myself, 
as  lam  forced  to  gp  rsund'  br this  w- 
cuitous  route.    We  left  the  nifoc  off  tiie 
Sand  Heads,  on  the  31th  or  Deci 
and  arrived  here  only  yesterdaiy. 
we  quitted  the  river  1  was  led  to  i 
stand  that  there  was  a  chsAce  of  the 
Ftane  befog  detained  here  several  months, 
(she  being  su^ect  toSk Stasilbrd  Railes, 
the   Lieutenant  Governor's,    entire  dis- 
posal, who  might  have  occasion  to  send 
her  even  to  Singapm-e  t  and  that  die  cap- 
tain expected  conndeutly  to  besentfrnm 
Bencoolen  back  to  Natal,  a  place  consider- 
ably to  the  north,  to  get  a  cano  of  pep- 
per.   I'he  Fame  was  chartered^  to  osme 
here  expressly,  as  I  was  infbrsaed,  ia 
consequence  or  Sir  S.  Raflles*S  represen- 
tation to  the  East  India  Directors  thtthe 
WW  coming  home  frem  Benooelen.  sad 
would  require  a  ship  to  oovinr  hun  to 
Engbnd.    By  the  stipalation  of  this  char- 
ter, he  has  power  to  detiun  the  sUp  here 
three  months  for  his  convenience,  wiA- 
ont  ftuther  cost  to  the  Company,  and  ss 
much  longer  as  his  allairs  may  reqajbe, 
on  a  demurrage  or  charge  for  detestfoo, 
to  be  paid  by  the  Indian  Government. 

Being  made  acquainted  with  these  fiKts, 
and  hearing  abo  the  most  dismal  aoesmts 
of  the  deleteriousness  of  the  choale  to 
Europeans,  from  which  1,  asnpdssaer 
on  board  ship,  might  muffer  mnressrisas 
ly  than  men  who  are  free,  in  the  exereiie 
of  their  professional  dnties,  and  happy  in 
their  minds,  I  transmitted  anotherietter 
to  the  Bengal  Government  by  tlie  hands 
of  the  pilot,  protesting  against  these  ^- 
gravatcd  haidships  being  imposed  upon 
me,  while  the  Act  of  IHu-Bament  only  au- 
thorised pepom  is  my  sitmition  (whon 
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Uthw^Bfat  tnaoA  mmly  to  send  hoiDe, 
wnbout  snbJecdDg  thein  to  fnitber  pu- 
BishiiieBt*j  to  be  put  on  board  a  vessel 
*^  bound  for  the  United  Kiogdom :"  and 
Ihia  being  a  penal  statute  must  be  con- 
timed  sUictlT,  aod  cannot  be  interpreted 
as  meaohig  that  British  subjects  may  be 
sent  to  England  by  the  way  of  Chma  or 
Sumatra,  or  a  dnndtous  trading  voyage, 
neoessarily  involving  longer  confinemeut 
and  almoet  unlimited  additional  hardships. 

'i%c  Bengal  Government,  however,  took 
no  notice  whatever  of  any  of  my  former 
Jettera,  and,  no  doubt,  this  last  was  passed 
by  egually  unheeded. 

After  ttie  arrival  of  the  Fame  off  the 
coast  of  Sumatra,  I  was  afflicted  with 
severe  bilious  attacks,  which  formed  at 
last  into  that  mafiguant  malady,  jaundice ; 
wider  which  1  have  been  labouring  ever 
since  the  6th  inst.  Although  the  orders 
of  the  Indian  Government  peremptorily 
forbade  the  Captain  to  allow  roe  to  leave 
the  vessel  until  her  arrival  in  England, 
vet,  in  consequence  of  my  extreme  illness, 
he  has  permitted  me  to  go  on  shore  at 
Benoooten  to  endeavour  to  recruit  my 
health  and  strensth  during  the  detention 
of  the  ship  at  this  port;  and  I  have,  to- 
day, written  to  the  Ueutenaot-Govemor, 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  to  obtaiu  hi»  sanc- 
tion to  my  landing.  How  the  climate  on 
shore  may  agree  with  me  1  know  not; 
but  the  accounts  of  it.  given  on  the  spot, 
are  as  dismal  as  I  had  been  led  to  appre- 
hend ;  the  first  news  on  our  arriving  here 
being,  that  "  the  people  were  dying  like 
rotten  slieep. 

I  have  already  learned  that  all  the  airy 
accommodations  of  the  ship  will  be  re- 
qprnred  for  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  and  his 
soite,  so  that  I  must  give  up  my  cabin  on 
die  poop,  and  go  below,  in  the  more  con- 
fined part  of  the  vessel,  where  I  shall  be 
rar  less  comfortably  situated. 

But  as  the  boat  («  going  off  to  the  Bor- 
neo, wMch  sails  for  England  lo-night,  I 
\  hastily  conclude. 


It  appears  by  the  following  hitelli- 
geuce,  the  latest  from  Bengal,  that  a 
war  is  apprehended  between  our  Indian 
Government  and  the  Birman  empire, 
tbe.Birmans  having  committed  some 
violence  on  the  person  of  a  British  sub- 
ject. JtBMist  not  be  uoderstoiHl  that  this 
outrage  on  the  part  of  the  Birmacs  is 
the  beginning,  or  the  real  cause  of  the 
differences  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. Discussions  have  loug  beeu 
fttiiig  on  between  the  twogovemuieitts, 
which.  hav«  taken  their  rise,  we  under- 
stand,- from  the  following  circumstances : 
A  tribe  or  clan  of  people,  of  the  very  un- 
classfcal  name  of  mugs,  were  subjects  of 
(or  rather  «ubject«d  to  the  power  of) 

•  5^  Geo.  III.  e.  155,  s.  101. 
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the  Btttnans,  bv  whom  they  were  much 
oppressed ;  and  finding  themselves,  on 
the  whole,  very  uncomfortably  situated 
in  the  Birman   territory,  they  trans- 
planted themselves  into  some  wild  coun- 
try withm  tbe  limits  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions, and  established  their  charac^ 
ter  as  subjects  of  the  Company.    The 
Mttgs,  however,  have  been  perhaps  not 
well  supplied-— certainly  not  quiet- 4n 
their  new  habitations;  and  someof  them, 
not  unmindful  of  their  old  oppressors, 
have  made  repeated  inroads  on  the  Bir- 
man territory,    committing  no   small 
atrocities,  and  carrying  off  no  incon- 
siderable quantity  of  spoil.    These  out- 
rages the  Bengal   Government,  from 
the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  peo- 
ple, have  not  been  able  to  repress,  and 
tbe  Birman  Government  have  been  ear- 
nest in  their  representations ;    and,  no 
doubt,  have  had  just  causeof  complaint. 
The  point  that  has  been  at  issue  between 
the  Birman  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal  in  these  disputes  is  this 
— tbe  Birmans  demand  that  the  sus- 
pected, or  at  least  some  Mugt,  shall  he 
given  up  to  them  ;  to  which  the  Bengal 
Government,  aware  that    these    Mugs 
would,  in  the  event  of  compliance,  be 
put  to  death  in  the  most  cruel  manner, 
without  any  regard  to  tbe  innocence  or 
guilt  of  the  particul&r  parties,  are  natu* 
rally  indisposed  to  comply.    The  Bengal 
Government  has  always,  we  believe, 
professed  to  be  very  ready  to  punish,  in 
the  most  exemplai-y  manner,  the  Mugs 
against    whom    evidence    can  be   ob- 
tained of  any  breach  of  the  peace  to« 
wards  their  neighbours ;  but  this  nicety 
does  not  suit  the  opinions  and  temper  of 
oriental  govemmeutR,  and  the  Birmans 
have  not  been  satisfied  with  this  show 
of  justice,  which  they  find,  from  expe- 
rience, to  be  ineffectual.— Whether  the> 
seizure  of  Mr.  Chew  is  intended  as  a 
measure  of  retaliation,  or  arises  out  of 
some  dissatisfaction  which  the  Birman 
Government  in  its  present  temper  may 
be  ready  to  conceive  on  some  other  ac- 
count, wc  have  not  the  means  of  ascer- 
taiiKng.    But  whatever  may  be  the  cause 
of  this  hostile  act,  it  requires  little  skill 
to  predict  that  iu  a  war  the  Birmans 
will  share  the  fate  of  all  other  Goveni- 
roeats,  who  have  been  unwise  enough, 
whether  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong,  to 
attack  the  British  in  India. 

The  intelligence  of  February,  states 
that  his  Excellency  Lord  Amherst  was 
in  good  health,  and  all  was  quiet  in  tba 
Company's  possessions.  From  these  ac- 
counts, however,  it  would  seem,  that 
there  was  everv  prospect  of  hostilities 
commencing  With  the  Birmese^  as  they 
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tktA  icAutf  Mr.  Chew,  a  D«(ig«Ll  |iiloi| 
■ad  bad  MOf  him  lo  the  (^apitel,  Am^ 
iiiftroppore^.  A  \Wffe  detachmetit  of 
^Irdops,  with  ft  train  of  aitHlery,  hid 
tnsrcbed  toKVardft  the  Blrmod  frontier  t 
and  it  wan  reported,  that  the  13th  Light 
Infttati^,  under  Colonel  M*Creagh,  wat 
to  proceed  thither  by  water  fTem  Cal- 
cutta. It  was  feared  ^at  this  poweHVil 
and  warlike  nation  would  gir^  the  Go- 
▼ammeot  some  tronble,  before  they 
were  put  down. 

Accounts  iVom  Sindh)  received  at  Cal*- 
«ntla,  state,  that  the  Maha  Rajah,  Ron*- 
jeet  Sin^  Bahadur,  haWnr  encamped 
at  Singh,  towards  the  end  MNoremoer 
last,  tome  of  hfetroofw,  aceovdinff  te 
order,  iiimlied  to  the  Jageerdar  (8altaa 
Khan)  of  that  place  for  provetider  for 
their  horses,  bat  the  son  of  the  Jageer*- 
^r  havinj^  procured  a  few  native  soK 
^iers  of  that  place,  attacked  the  Maha 
Rajah's  men,  and  having  killed  and 
wounded  sereral,  put  them  to  flight. 
The  Maha  Rajah,  on  hearing  of  this 
circum stance,  sent  an  order  to  the  Ja- 
l^eerdar  to  surrender  up  his  son,  or  take 
the  consequences;  bat  when  the  ac- 
counts came  away,  this  had  not  been 
Complied  with. 

•  LettcM  had  reached  Calcutta  from 
the  Eastern  Islands,  conveying  informa- 
tion, that  a  detachment  ii  troops  fVom 
Fort  Marlborough,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Crisp,  had,  with  the  assistance  of 
tome  friendly  Native  Chiefe,  taken  a 
email  fort  to  the  northward  of  that  set<^ 
tlesnent,  which  was  occupied  by  a  re^ 
fractory  Rajah.  In  the  attack,  fdor  of 
our  troops  were  killed.  The  Rajah  was 
the  only  support  of  the  Padrees  in  that 
quarter ;  aiid  the  arrival  of  the  detach- 
ment d^patched  thence  in  August,  it 
was  supposed  would  effectually  check 
tiis  encroachments. 

Letters  from  the  Upper  Provinces  of 
India,  received  at  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency, also  stated,  that  Serja  Rao 
Pholgia  bad  marched  against  the  vil* 
lege  of  Jageepore,  wirti  the  cavalt^ 
under  his  command,  and  two  English 
Imttalions,  and  encamped  about  eight 
miles  distant.  The  Zemindars  of  three 
or  four  villages,  as  previously  arranged 
among  themselves,  made  a  nocturnal 
attack  Upon  the  troops  of  Serja  Rao^ 
but  he  being  aware  of  their  intention, 
opposed  them  readily,  and  after  a  con<^ 
met  of  two  or  three  hours,  completely 
routed  them.  On  their  retreat  to  the 
village  from  Whence  they  came,  they 
were  surrounded  by  the  troops  of  the 
victor;  and  the  latest  accounts  state, 
that  the  village  of  Jageepore  had  been 
tnbduedy  and  fifteen  granaries  fu|l  of 


grfttu;  80,009  ttup^H  hk  cash,  aad  ttp« 
wards  of  five  hundred  cattle,  the  prp- 
per^of  the  Zemindars,  had  fanen  into 
the  naudA  of  the  conquerors.  The  rest 
•f  the  enemy  had  retired  to  a  village 
named  Munohurpore,  beloneing  to  Ja- 
geer  of  Sumneasees,  from  whence  they 
aeain  attacked  the  forces  of  Serja  Raoj 
killed  four,  and  wounded  many.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  two  battalions  had  ad- 
vanced against  them»  and  It  wasthovght 
they  most  soon  surrender. 

The  Bengal  Harkam  states,  that  Im 
consequence  of  some  recent  faistancee 
of  private  commercial  transactions  in 
the  Bengal  army  having  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Government,  an 
order  had  been  issued,  which  declared, 
tb  at  any  Mil  itary  Officer  who  was  proved, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral in  Council,  to  have  engaged  in 
any  commercial  or  mercantile  specula- 
tion whatever,  should  be  held,  ij^n/kct^, 
iBcapableofflerving,and  should  befortfa* 
with  suspended  and  sent  to  Europe,  with 
a  recommendation  to  the  HonouraUe 
Court  of  Directors  that  he  be  discharged 
from  their  army. 

The  accounts  from  the  Chittagong 
district  stated  that  place  to  be  very  tran- 
quil. The  health  of  Mr.  Adam  was  daily 
Improving,  and  he  was  retuniiu|^  by 
easy  stages  towards  the  Bengal  pro- 
vinces. 

The  intelligence  from  Culnah  was 
verv  imfavourable.  A  dreadful  storm 
of  hail  had  been  experienced  in  those 
parts,  whieh  had  entlrdy  destroyed  tha 
nuts  of  the  natives,  and  the  nroduce  of 
the  season.  This,  added  to  tne  damage 
sustained  by  the  previous  Inundation, 
bad  created  a  great  scarcity  of  food  io 
that  province,  and  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  were  in  a  great  state  of 
wretchedness  and  misery. 

A  Suttee  had  taken  place  at  Scree- 
pore,  in  the  district  of  Nitddea,  on  tha 
17th  of  November.  A  youn^p  man,  an 
inhabitant  of  that  place,  having  dinl  of 
fever,  his  widow,  about  17  years  old, 
haviug  \ef%  an  infant  only  two  UMmthf 
did  to  the  care  of  her  mother,  barat  her- 
self on  that  very  day,  on  the  corpes  ot 
her  husband,  accoruiag  to  the  horrid 
custom  of  the  Hindoos. 

A  lire  broke  out  on  the  14th  of  Ja^ 
nuary,  in  the  spirit  warehouse  of  Messrs. 
Baretto,  of  Calcutta  i  the  whole  of  the 
Contents  of  which,  as  well  as  the  build- 
ings ,  were  destroyetl.  It  was  feared  the 
destruction  wonld  have  been  iBore  ex** 
tensive,  but  through  the  exertions  of 
the  neighbourhood  it  was  got  under. 
Indian  produce  continued  high,  parti- 
cularly mdigo,  of  wMch  th«  crop  wa< 
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ik>t  mar9  tlMm  out  hflOf  iluu  of  formtr 
seasous. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  f  uimchs  had 
been  landed  fnim  the  Arab  ships  durini^ 
the  seaioa,  to  be  sold  as  stoves  in  the 
capital  of  British  India.  Those  ships 
were  also  in  the  habit  of  carrying  away 
the  natives  of  Hindoostan,  principally 
females,  and  disposing  of  them  in  Ara- 
bia, in  harter  for  African  slaves  for  the 
Calcutta  market. 

Captain  Parlby,  model-master  atDum 
Dum,  had  so  far  improved  the  native 
war-rocket  of  Hindoostaui  as  to  excel 
the  Congreve  rocket^ 

A  Beural paper  states  that  the  Govern- 
ment, adverting  to  the  public  welfare 
and  general  benefit  which  will  accom- 
pany the  general  instruction  of  the  na- 
tives of  India,  has  been  pleased  to  esta- 
blish a  College  in  Calcutta.  A  large 
building  is  to  be  erected  on  the  bank  ot 
the  round  Tank,  in  Putuidangah^  for 
this  purpose*  Thf  Brahmin  boys  will  be 
admitted  into  the  College  for  education 
in  the  sciences  of  India,  in  the  Sanscrit 
language;  namely, Byakurum,orgram* 
mar;  Sahettee,  or  poetry  ^  Alunkar«  or 
rhetoric ;  Pooron,  or  ancient  history  ^ 
Nyeea,  or  logic;  "^dant,  Sankh,  Pa- 
ttinjal,  and  Mymansulkh,  or  Brahmin 
nical  theology.  They  will  have  an  al- 
lowance of  nve  rupees  each  per  mon^^ 
for  their  necessary  expenses;  and  they 
are  permitted  to  abide  where  they  may 
think  couTenieut  for  themselves,  buik 
tbey  will  attend  the  College  during  the 
time  particularly  filed  for  their  educa- 
tion ;  and  eminent  professors  of  the 
ftbove-mentioued  sciences  are  engaged 
to  teach  the  students.  The  institution 
will  commence  at  No.  66,  in  Bow  Bazar, 
until  the  building  appropriated  to  the 
accommodation  of  the  College  is  com- 
pleted. 

Madnu, — ^The  advices  from  Madras 
continue  to  speak  of  the  famine  among 
the  natives,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
rice  in  the  baiaars,  which  was  not  to 
be  procured.  Only  one  warehouse  was 
open  for  the  sale  of  this  necessary  arti- 
cle of  fbod,  and  consequently  the  rush 
of  people  was  prodigious.  Many  Euro- 
pean rentlemen  were  seen  struggling 
with  the  crowd,  endeavouriag  to  pro- 
cure graia  for  their  servants.  Grain  of 
the  worst  and  oldest  description  was 
bought  up  with  avidity  ;  and  mauv  were 
reduced  to  subsist  on  graiu,  and  ieven 
that  could  not  be  purchased  Imt  in  small 
qoaptitiea.  Several  deaths  had  occur- 
red among  the  lower  order  of  natives 
Irom  starvation,  and  many  ehildrea 
had  been  abandoned  by  their  pac^ftta» 


At  Pondicherry,  the  inhabitants  also 
suffered  from  want  of  food,  and  no  hopes 
were  entertaiucd  of  a  fall  oC  rain  saving 
the  harvest,  as  the  crops  were  all  de- 
stroyed. The  letters  from  the  Shuro- 
croyahs  mention  the  great  suffering 
from  want  of  rain  upon  the  hills,  only 
one  shower  having  fallen  during  the 
monsoon. 

In  consequence  of  the  distress  at  Ma- 
dras from  the  scarcity  of  grain,  the  fol- 
lowing Notices  had  been  issued,  the 
first  dated  from  the  Revenue  Depart- 
ment, Port  St.  George,  I2th  Pecember. 

Notice  Is  hereby  given,  thst.  fh>m  this 
date  to  the  31st  January,  1($24.  no  doty 
will  be  levied  on  grahi  imported  from  Ben- 
gal to  any  nhu»  under  this  Presidency,  oi» 
grain  coming  from  one  port  onder  this 
Presidency  to  another,  or  on  grain  iro'^ 
ported  by  land  to  any  place  under  tliis 
Presldeucy. 

Published  by  order  of  the  Konourahle 
the  Governor  in  Council. 

(Signed)  D.  HiiL,  Sec.  to  Gov. 

This  wat  feUowed  by  IAm  amMxed 
Publie  Order,  dated  from  the 

PMU  D0pMrtmenif  Fort  5/.  George. 
Jan.  9^^Tht  hon.the  Governor  In  Couodl 
being  anxious  of  affording  further  encou- 
ragem«'nt  to  the  Importation  of  rk»  at  this 
Presidency^  in  consequence  of  a  fnilure  in 
tlie  rahis  of  the  late  moasooa.  Notice  is 
hereby  gifen,  that  a  bounty  of  thirty  Ma^ 
dras  rupees  per  Madras  goroe  will  be  paid 
on  all  nee  (of  tlie  descnptkui  of  large  rice 
and  good  quality)  that  may  be  imported 
al  Fort  St,  G^rge  from  the  terrUories 
subject  to  the  Government  of  Bengali 
or  from  the  provinces  of  Malabar  and 
'  Canara,  from  the  lOih  February  to  the 
7th  June  next. 

The  bountywill  be  paid  on  demand  at 
the  General  Treasury  m  Fort  St  George, 
on  the  production  of  a  certificate  from  the 
Collector  of  Sea  Customs,  specifying  the 
quantity  which  the  importer  or  jMuty  ap- 
plying h  entitled  tu  cla^m  payment  for. 
(Siffned)  B.  Wood, 
Chief  Secretary  to  Gorermnenl. 

The  latest  accounts  announce  the  ar- 
rival of  several  cargoes  of  rice,  and  frous 
different  parts  of  India,  and  the  mear 
sures  adopted  by  Government  had  been 
aiiccessfui  in  checking  the  dreadful  vi- 
sitation. 

^ott^^-^The  advices  from  this  Pre* 
sideocy  announce  the  arrival  there  of 
his  Highness  Futteh  Oollah  Khan  from 
Calcutta,  on  the  23d  Dec.  He  was  re- 
ceired  with  the  customary  honours. 

Neitherpapers  nor  private  lettersfrooa 
this  quarter  contain  any  mention  of  par- 
^UmiaraveBUof  jpuMie  iattrvstor  lin- 
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portance,  th«  Information  contained  in 
the  former  being  chiefly  confined  to  the 
civil  and  military  promotions,  shipping-, 
ftc.  and  the  latter  to  matters  of  a  com- 
mercial nature,  without  allusion  to 
politics  or  public  affairs. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter, 
dated  Bombay,  Dec.  31 : 

I  suppose  you  bare  lieard  of  the  late 
disagreement  between  the  Birmau  empire 
and  our  Government  \  it  is  not  quite  set- 
tled yet,  but  the  ceueral  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  it  will  not  turn  out  any  thing  very 
seiious  at  present.  We  have  got  a  body 
of  troops  there.  I  think  there  is  evenr 
chance  of  our  having  to  go  to  war  with 
them  soon,  for  they  are  constantly  mak- 
ing agressions  on  our  frontiers,  the  same 
as  the  Goorkas  did  at  first.  We  are  all 
very  anxious  to  see  the  steam-boat  navi- 
gation set  on  foot.  I  see  b?  the  news- 
papers .'ia.OOO  rupees  have  already  been 
subscribed  towards  the  premium  of  ten 
tbousimd  pounds  that  has  been  promised 
to  the  first  company  that  makes  the  voy- 
age out  in  a  steam-vessel.  This  ought  to 
stimulate  the  people  in  London  with  long 
purses,  to  risk  a  capital  in  the  enterprise. 
The  crops  in  this  part  of  the  country  have 
almost  entirely  failed  for  want  of  rain ; 
tlie  whole  tract  between  the  Burda  river 
and  tbeBorespont  is  completely  burnt  up. 
Flour  is  already  10  seers  for  the  rupee, 
(two  or  three  umes  the  usual  price,)  but 
there  is  no  fear  of  a  famine,  as  the  crops 
were  so  abundant  last  year  that  a  great 
surplus  is  left.  A  mounted  post  has  been 
established  from  Bombav  to  AuritngalMul, 
wMdi  is  found  extremely  useful;  and  if 
it  is  ultimately  successful,  will  be  univer- 
sally established  in  India. 

Ofciiia.— A  letter  from  Foghan,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Fokun,  states 
that  even  in  that  Empire  attempts  had 
been  made  to  introduce  secret  societies 
of  Freemasons,  under  the  name  of  "The 
Society  of  Heaven  and  Earth,"  but  as 
soon  OS  the  Emperor  was  informed  of  it 
be' caused  the  members  to  be  arrested, 
and  severd^  punished,  destroying  the 
very  house  ifi  which  they  held  their 
roeetingK.  A  similar  association  had 
been  subsequently  detected  in  the  West- 
ern Provinces,  under  the  name  of  the 
««  Triple  Alliance."  Of  this  also  the 
members  were  seiied  and  brought  to 
punishment. 

"  Macao. — By  our  accounts  from  this 
port  we  learn  that  a  jcreat  sensation  had 
been  caused  there  by  the  arrival  of  a 
vessel  from  Goa  bavinr  a  person  on 
board  directed  by  the  nuthoriws  of  that 
place  to  assume  the  duties  of  Governor 
of  Macao.  That  Government,  however, 
TelUsed  to  acj^owledge  this  Pretender, 


as  he  was  noi  deputed  by.  the  King  anJ 
Cortes  of  Portugal.     The  Goa  Com- 
mander, upon  threatening  hostile  mea- 
sures, received  notice  from  Ae  Govern- 
ment, attested  by  the  most  respectable 
of  the  Chinese  at  Macao,  to  dcpait  ttie 
waters  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  which 
be  did,  but  not  without  showing  bis 
hostiUty  by  sei2ingtbenarelto,an  Indian 
merchantman,  then  in  the  Roads,  hav- 
ing on  board  a  valuable  cargo.    The 
Governor  seeing  no  chance  of  success 
likely  to  attend  his  undertaking,  was,  oo 
application,  permitted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Macao  to  remain  a  few  days  in 
the  offing.    This,  however,  led  to  a  roost 
important  result,  for  the  troops  landed 
suddenly  from  the  frigate,  favoured  by 
several  Mandarins,  who  wished  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  anarchy  which  prevailed,  and 
took  possession  of  the  town,  having  sur- 
prised the  Governor  in  his  sleep.    This 
event  took  place  on  the  27th  Sept.    The 
following  is  the  official  account  of  the 
landing  of  the  troops  from  the  frigate, 
and  also  of  the  aiTestof  the  former  Pre- 
sident of  the  Government,  Major  Paulina 
da  Silva  Barboza,  as  transmitted  by  the 
Commandant: 

At  four  o'clock  iu  the  mominf,  Uie 
Lorclia  under  my  command  anchored  near 
the  Fort  of  Bomparto,  and  immediately 
ordered  the  signal  to  be  made  for  the 
snrard  to  beat  to  arms,  which  was  Imme- 
diately answered.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  troops  from  the  frigate  eommeBced 
landing  under  the  command  of  M^on 
Estifigue  and  Leito,  and  shordy  after  they 
were  assembled  on  the  ground  near  the 
Fort,  when  they  were  immedialdy  joined 
by  the  garrison,  and  after  monntnig  tivo 
field-pieces  they  commenced  their  match 
to  the  town.  A  detachment  of  60  men 
was  ordered  by  M^jor  Estifigue  to  take 
possession  of  tneTbwn-hall,  and  he  de- 
sired me  to  accompany  that  detaduneat 
iu  the  performance  of  tins  dat]r. 

Shortly  after,  the  Mtgor  arriving  with 
the  remainder  of  the  troops,  immedlatdy 
ordered  an  officer,  with  16  Mrfdiers,  to 
proceed  to  the  dwelUng-hovse  of  the  lAw- 
trious  member  of  hU  Mi^esty's  Coundl, 
M.  Pereira,  and  there  arrest  the  Chief  of 
the  fiictioua,  Major  P.  daSUvaBarboia.— 
In  punmance  of  this  order,  we  marched  to 
the  house,  and  the  gates  being  alrea^T 
opened,  we  proceeded  to  the  apartmcBt 
ot  the  Major,  and  found  him  still  asleep. 
Wc  awakened  him,  and  intimated  to  bim 
his  arrest  by  an  order  of  the  legitimate 
Government  of  this  city.  He  ap|>eared  a 
good  deal  shook,  and  was  so  terrified  as 
not  to  be  able  to  utter  a  word.  We  got 
him  out  of  the  house,  and  conveyed  mm 
on  board  the  frigate  Sahunandro,  aad 
there  left  him  hi  charge  of  the  officer  on 
duty.    . 
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A  new  Senate  bad  been  elected,  and 
tb«  troops  conducted  themselves  with 
the  strictest  discipline  and  moderation. 

Singapore, — A  pnblic  paper  has  been 
establf  shed  at  Singapore,  some  numbers 
of  which  have  reached  fingland ;  from 
this  we  learn  the  following  particulars : 

Pfffi/Mmo.— Trade  at  Fontiana  was 
dnlly  but  five  or  six  lunks  were  expected 
there  which,  it  was  thourht,  would  make 
die  trade  more  brisk.  The  accounts  re- 
ceived therefrom  Celebes' and  the  East* 
ward  mentioned  that  about  one  hundred 
Bu^  prows  had  come  there  durinf 
the  season,  from  various  parts  of  the 
Eastern  seas,  bein;  a  larger  number 
than  had  ever  visited  that  port  before, 
although  thecivtl  war's  still  prevailinf^in 
the  interior  of  Celebes,  del aiued  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  firom  c^mioi^. 
They  had  imported  about  fiffy  tliousand 
dollars  worth  of  tortoise-sheU,  and  the 
usual  artides  to  a  considerable  amount. 
The  articles  of  exportation  in  which 
they  chiefly  dealt,  during  the  season, 
have  been  Are- arms  and  ammuoition, 
white  British  cottons,  bombazius,  light 
British  dolhs,  opium,  iron  and  sted. 

Battwia, — By  advices  from  Balavia, 
it  appears  that  M.  Van  Sevenhoven, 
Comroissioaer  for  Palembang,  bad  Just 
returned  to  that  city,  having  completed 
his  task,  and  definitively  delivered  up 
the  Government  to  the  President  pre- 
viously appointed.  He  had  brought 
autograph  letters  from  the  Sultan  and 
the  Soeshoenan  to  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral, in  which  those  princes  not  only 
expressed  their  entire  satisfaction  with 
the  new  Regulations  introduced  by  the 
Commissioners,  but  delared  that  the 
good  effects  which  they  had  already 
witnessed  filled  them  with  confideoce 
that  the  new  mode  of  administration 
would  i^ve  to  Palem1>ang  a  degree  of 
nrospenty  and  tranquillity  that  it  never 
before  enjoyed.— On  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber a  smart  shock  t,f  Earthquake  was 
experienced  at  Jocjokariay  aud  on  the 
previous  month  immense  damag^e  was 
done  to  the  plantations  at  Preangby,  by 
heavy  rains  and  high  winds.— In  the 
Government  Gazette  of  the  1st  Novem- 
ber, spices  are  permitted  to  be  exported 
for  Holland,  under  certain  conditions, 
by  private  iudividuali.  This  may  be 
considered  as  a  first  step  towards  the 
Introduction  of  a  free  trade  in  these 
articles,  which  have  been  for  so  many 
croatMries  subject  to  a  rigid  monopoly. 

Bot'neo. — ^Accounts  from  Borneo  com- 
mtmicate  that  the  Dutch   expeditioo, 
Ormtai^Benld^VoUi, 


which  sailed  last  September  into  the 
interior  of  that  Island,  up  the  river  of 
Poutiana,  to  a  distance  of  more  than 
three  hundred  miles,  had  returned  in 
the  end  of  November.  The  object  of 
this  expedition  was  to  reduce  to  subjec- 
tion the  hitherto  Native  states  of  Sangao, 
Saotang  and  Siiat.  In  this  they  were 
completely  successful,  the  Natives  hav- 
ing yielded  without  offering  the  slight- 
est resistance.  The  Dutch  Government, 
by  this  measure,  have  become  undis- 
puted masters  of  all  Borneo,  from  the 
Eastern  confines  of  the  state  of  Bomjer- 
massin  to  the  Northern  boundary  of 
that  of  Sambas.  This  includes  all  the 
gold  and  diamond  mines  of  the  Island, 
and  not  only  the  Malays,  but  also  the 
Chinese  and  Dayaks,  or  aboriginal  po- 
pulation of  the  country  within  we  limits 
abo%'e  described.  The  ports  which  are 
now  open  to  European  commerce  are 
Baryermassin,  Pontiana,  Mompaura, 
and  Sambas,  only. 

Ctyim.  — By  the  letters  irom  this 
Island  we  learn  that  H.MJS.  Hercules, 
With  SirE. Barnes  and  family  onboard, 
arrived  there  on  the  12th  January. — 
H.M.S.  Lifliy,  with  Commodore  Grant 
on  board,  had  arrived  there  the  17th  of 
the  preceding  menth.  The  great  road 
constructing  by  Sir  £.  Basnes  from  the 
Hallolula  Ferry  into  Candy,  was  pro- 
ceedinr  regulariy,and  the  tunnel  through 
the  hid  had  been  perforated.  During 
th^  last  twelvemonth,  the  work  had  pro- 
ceeded at  the  rate  of  a  foot  a  day,  the 
breadth  being  about  seven  feet  and  the 
height  about  six  feet. 

New  South  fFales.^By  the  arrival 
of  the  Competitor  from  New  South 
Wales,  with  a  cargo  of  Colonial  tim- 
ber, elephant  oil,  seal  skins  and  wool ; 
we  have  accounts  from  this  interesting 
Colony  to  the  beginning  of  February. 
All  descriptions  of  European  goods  were 
cheap  at  Sydney,  and  provisions  had 
declined  in  value  nearly  one  half  since 
the  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  currency, 
and  the  great  reduction  made  by  Go- 
vernment. Good  Green  Tea,  was  is,  M, 
per  lb.  by  the  chest ;  Mauritius  Sugar,  3d, 
per  lb.  by  the  box ;  and  Loaf  Sugar  if.  j 
Wheat  was  3d.  6d.  and  it.  6d.  per  bushel. 
Mr.  Oxley,  Surveyor-General,  had  re- 
turned, in  January,  from  an  examina- 
tion of  part  of  the  coast  to  the  North, 
and  succeeded  in  discovering  a  river  in 
Mioriton  Bay,  lat.  28.  (which  he  has 
named  the  Brisbane) ,  superiorto  any  vet 
known  in  New  Holland.  He  ascended 
it  for  fifty  miles,  and  saw  its  course 
from  an  eminence  for  thirtv  or  forty 
miles  more,  being  compell^  to  return 
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from  furtbef  examinatioD  for  irant  of 
brovisions.  It  is  three  miles  broad  at 
the  eatraAc^y  and  has  usually  from 
three  to  nine  fathoms  water  up  to  wher^ 
he  left  off  th^ysurvey :  but  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  sea  (t  is  crossed  by  a 
ledre  of  rocks,  over  which  there  is  only 
twdve  feet  at  hirh  water.  At  the  dis- 
tance to  which  be  penetrated  the  tide 
inose  four  feet  and  a  half,  and  r^ui  up- 
wards  of  four  miles  per  hour.  The 
tountry  all  aroimd  was  an  undulating 
level,  abounding  In  very  superior  tim- 
ber, the  soil  rich  and  well  covered  with 
ptiss,  but  rather  strong.  The  river 
came  from  the  S.  W.  in  the  direction  of 
the  Macquarie  marshes,  of  which  it 
may  probably  prove  the  outlet,  being 
at  the  termination  of  Mr.  Oxley's  sur- 
vey, about  350  miles  in  a  direct  line 
from  where  he  lost  the  Macquarie 
among  reeds^  in  his  former  trip  into 
the  interior.  TTie  country  around  was 
not  subject  to  flood,  no  marks  of  it 
being  seen  exceeding  seven  feet  above 
4he  then  level  of  the  river,  which  was 
^considerably  withitt  its  hanks*  It  oom- 
jfeaiBad  abuiidaiica  «f  fith«  and  Mveral 
parnm  ware  shot  in  its  vicinity,  of  tbe 
nme  species  as  has  hid&erto  aniy  bacti 
feimd  on  the  banks  of  the  Macqvarie. 
A  rivar  of  tolerable  wagnitiHie,  callad 
the  Twaed>  was  also  diieoverid  behind 
^iimnt  Warning,  a  little  to  the  soutb- 
-ward  of  tiia  last,  with  a  good  bar  har» 
hoor  of  fonrtean  feet,  and  the  oanntry 
-seamingly  good  around.  A  amailer 
ime  called  tha  Boyne  was  also  found  in 
-l\>rt  Curtois. 

The  Governor  intended  proceeding, 
in  April,  to  explore  the  Brisbane,  in 
his  Af  ajesty's  ship  Tees,  lately  arrived 
from  India.  Mr.  Oxley's  health  having 
been  materially  injured  by  his  two  for- 
mer hazardous  expeditions,  the  hard- 
ships encountered  m  this  last  had  given 
it  a  still  severer  shock ;  but  he  had  re- 
covered considerably  at  the  period  of 
the  Competitor's  departure,  and  was 
anxioUs  to  set  out  on  a  further  Journey 
!of  discovery  for  the  benefit  of  science 
and  the  colony,  to  which  his  meritori- 
ous and  patriotic  exertions  have  already 
been  so  serviceable. 

;  Mr.  Archibald  Bell,  ]un.  of  Richmond 
.Hill,  had  also  discovered  a  new  route 
.over  the  Blue  Mountains  to  Bathurst, 
by  wav  of  Richmond,  which .  passes 
through  a  ftertile,  well-watered,  brushy 
country.  Besides  considerably  reduc- 
ing the  distance,  the  road  will  be  com- 
paratively level,  and  free  from  nearlv 
all  the  obstacles  which  render  the  bleak 
and  barren  one  now  used  so  uninviting 
.to  tbe  traveUer^  and  ill  adapted  fpr  the 


Mssage  of  carts  aad  driring  of  cattle. 
The  Veteran  Corps,  latelv  disbanded, 
is  to  be  settled  alonjp  this  Hne. 

A  stage  coach,  with  four  horses,  has 
recently  conunencod  running  daily  be- 
tween Sydney  and  Paramatta,  leaving 
Sydney  m  the  morning  and  returning 
in  the  evening ;  while  a  handsome  two* 
horse  spriAg  caravan  for  passengers 
leaves  Paramatta  in  the  morning,  and 
returns  in  the  evening.  These  convif* 
anoes  were  paying  se  well,  that  a 
•ecottd  caravan  was  preparing  ta  rwn 
between  Sydney  and  Paramatta  dattf> 
a  third  betwe«a  Paramatta  and  Liver* 
pool,  and  a  stage  eoach  between  Para^ 
matta  and  Windsor,  so  that  now  travel'^ 
lers  may  proceed  by  daily  slam  to  ail 
tiie  weU^seltM  parts  af  the  ctdgttyw 

The  five  hives  of  bees  taken  out  hf 
Captain  Wallace,  of  the  IsafoeUa,  weia 
thnvingweU,  and  had  thfowaoflTmany 
swarms,  the  greater  part  of  which  had 
escaped  into  the  woods,  when  thaor 
will,  no  doubt»  multiply  fast,  iaom  the 
dimate  and  country  being  so  favonm- 
,bU  to  their  propagation,  so  that  wild 
honey  and  wax  may  heteaftor  become 
ol]^ects  of  interest  to  the  celonist  fer 
doBiestie  parposes  and  expavtatian,  he- 
sides  what  will  be  produced  from  them 
in  their  tame  state. 

Mr.  Hannibal  M'Ar^ur  some  tinse 
ago  imported  six  young  oBve-treefc 
from  England,  (torn  five  of  wUek 
efghty-th?ee  young  plants  hare  been 
raised  by  means  of  layers,  while  the 
parent  stems  have  added  a  fall  tkiid  tn 
their  growth.  Tlie  soil  is  a  very  sandy 
light  loam,  of  -which  Mr.  M'Arthmr 
was  clearing  several  acres  with  the 
view  of  planting  an  oHvc  grove,  as 
fis>m  the  luxuriance  of  theh*  growth, 
this  soil  appeared  to  be  so  well  adapted 
to  them.  Should  the  production  of  the 
olive  progressiveHy  increase  aft  this 
rate,  Mr.  M<  Ar^iur  will  be  able  in  a  few 
years  to  disseminate  this  valuable  tree 
over  the  whole  Colony,  where  aU  a»- 
tempts  at  propagating  it  have  hiUierto 
failed. 

A  tread-mill  for  grtnding  flotnr  had 
lately  been  erected  at  Sydney,  by  Go- 
vernment, which  answers  so  wdl  as  an 
object  of  terror  to  criminals,  and  as  a 
means  of  making  their  punishment  a 
source  of  profitable  labour,  that  others 
"were  about  to  be  established  on  a  more 
extensive  scale.  A  quantity  of  New 
Zealand  flax  had  also  been  Imported, 
vrhich  the  female  convicts  in  the  fae- 
tory  were  taught  to  dress  in  the  New 
Zealand  manner,  bttwo  natives  of  tiMtt 
country,  after  which  it  is  spun  and 
manufactured  hy  th«  female  coavtcib 
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tbtb  VHriotitf  descHjiHoiis  o^  cloth.— 
Should  this  manufacture  be  properly 
feucoufUged,  it  may  not  OtUv  prove  A 
profitabk  way  of  emDloyin^  the  female 
convicts,  whose  bad  characters  unfit 
them  for  family  servants,  but, by  en* 
fcwurafing  the  New  2Sealanders  to  raise 
a  commodity  which  they  can  always 
barter  for  fiiwopean  articles,  may,  m 
tbe  end,  allure  tiiem  from  aeU  of  mar* 
ihB#  ind  eaanlhaUsm^  to  that  ol  follow^ 
Ittf  a  uftefM  oetruMi^en  by  which  aM 
Mieir  Grants  may  be  supplied. 

TMiacco  had  this  year  been  so  exten* 
siyely  cultivated,  that  the  Cdbnists  will 
be  independent  of  all  Forei^  supply  * 
k  duty  of  it.  per  lb.  havin|^  been  laid 
upon  impcMrted  tobacco,  to  encourage 
that  of  Colonial  growth.  This  measure 
had  put  a  complete  stop  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco  in  Otaheite^  where  it 
Iwd  lately  been  produeed  of  very  supe- 
rior quali^t  Had  the  duty  not  exceeoed 
4A  per  Hk  upon  the  Otaheitian,  it  would 
have  afforded  a  suHeient  protection  to 
the  Colonial  ^^we^,  WHhont  annlhi- 
latinr  its  cultivation  in  Otaheite,  which 
tnay  be  considered  in  the  li^ht  of  a  dcr 
Itendence  of  New  South  Wales,  and  on 
that  account  oug^ht  to  be  entitled  to 
•ome  consideration* 

The  country  is  rapidly  clearing  by 
means  of  the  clearing  g^n^,  the  set- 
tier  paying  five  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  on  open  forest  land,  to  make  it 
fit  f^r  the  plough.  A  large  distillery 
has  Just  been  completed,  to  distil  fh>m 
grain;  and  all  the  common  earthen- 
ware used  in  the  colony  is  now  made 
by  ten  StaHbrdshire  potters^  who  say 
that  the  New  South  Wales  clay  is  very 
superior  to  the  English. 

Vkm  Dienum's  Lttmd.^The  Hobart 
ToWnGatettes  state,  that  in  thevici-" 
Tiity  of  that  place,  ei^ht  distilleries  had 
been  established,  and  likewise  salt  and 
soap  manufiurtories  oh  Breme  Island. 
'They  announce  also  the  death  of  Lieu- 
tenant Cuthbertson,  of  the  48th  Regi- 
ment, who  perished  with  six  seamen  id 
an  endeavour  to  save  a  government 
achoQiier,  Which  had  been  run  on  shore 
bear  the  mouth  of  Gordon's  River*  It 
was  contemplated  at  Hobart  Town  to 
remove  the  Assize  of  Bread,  and  leave 
the  price  of  that  commodity  open  to 
eompetitioa  shnilar  to  the  plan  adopted 
a  year  or  two  since  in  this  Country.  A 
meeting  had  been  held  of  the  AgricuU 
tnral  Society,  and  from  the  speeches  at 
the  meeting,  it  appears  that  the  climate 
of  Van  tMeman  s  L^nd  was  caoable  of 
ptrbducing  wool  and  other  staple  com- 
naocStiest.  eqaally  as  good  as  what  is 
Pfediic«d  tn  Qrm%  Btfmim.   A  .gnat 


Increase  had  tiken  pliee  in  the  etpofte 
both  of  New  Sonth  Wales  and  VAnDie^ 
man's  Land$  which  was  chiefljr  owing 
to  the  duty  being  taken  off  Colonial  oil 
and  timbef ,  so  that  they  now  affbrd  a 
remunetating  p^ofit  to  the  shippers  | 
but  it  is  also  wtthout  doubi,  partly  ^« 
ferrible  to  the  reduction  of  Government 
expenses  in  the  Golony»  and  Govern- 
ment Bills  beinc  no  longer  disposed  of 
at  a  fixed  price,  but  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  t  so  that  the  merohants  fiud  it 
more  profitable  to  make  their  remit- 
tances in  produce,  than  in  Bills  which 
now  bear  e.  profit  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
per  cent*  A  great  devastation  had  been 
made  bv  disease  among  the  poultry 
during  the  last  season. 

AFRICA  AfD  ITS  ISLANDS. 

Cape  9f  G9od  Htft.^^y  the  last  arn 
rivals  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
we  learn  that  Griqua  Town  was  again 
threatened  with  an  invasion  by  foreign 
tribes.  Mr.  HamUtan,  the  Missionary 
at  New  Lattakoo,  had  arrived  at  Qrlqua 
Town  with  intelligenee  which  he  had 
received  from  the  tribe  of  Red  CaflPres, 
that  a  f^w  days  Journey  to  the  eastward 
of  Kurichanc,  otae  of  their  chiefs  had 
seen  several  foreign  tribes  which  con- 
sisted entirely  of  warriors  from  the  five 
nations  or  tribes,  and  exceeded  in  nu- 
merical amount  the  Marootses,  Wan« 
ketsees,  Barrolongs,  and  Bechuanos 
together.  Their  professed  intention 
was  to  make  war  and  be  revenced  on 
the  people  wh«  had  killed  their  nriends 
and  relatives.  Th^  said  they  woaM 
go  to  Makabba  and  then  to  the  town 
of  Thunder  and  Lightning,  meanin|^ 
Griqua  Tdwn,  and  see  the  people  who 
rode  upon  wild  horses  and  carried  thun- 
der and  lightning  upon  their  shoulders. 
The  general  name  of  these  invaders  is 
Malenamagate,  and  one  of  their  kings 
is  Raseebe,  uncle  to  Chuano,  a  kinff  or 
great  chief,  who  was  killed  at  Old  Cat- 
takoo.  It  was  further  reported  they 
had  surrounded  a  Boqueen  Totrn,  and 
had  killed  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  Red  Caffires  had 
fldreadv  removed  a  few  days  Journey 
towanis  Lattakoo,  and  it  was  probable 
they  as  well  as  the  Marootses  and  Bar- 
rolonra,  would  fly  westward  to  the 
Carghanay  desert,  as  soon  as  the  ene- 
my approached. 

it  was  generally  thought  these  ac- 
counts were  correct,  as  they  were  in  a 
great  measure  corroborated  by  some 
Corraaas  who  r^me  down  the  Orange 
River,  and  from  whose  reports  it  woiud 
appear,  that  the  invaders  had  crossed  it 
on  their  way  to  the  nord&^'westx  wluch 
seems  to  be  the  same  roaite  tliat  wat 
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teken  the  last  imratioii  by  die  Chuaoa 
and  ManCatees.  Haviiif  undertaken 
this  expedition  without  their  women 
and  children,  it  was  supposed  diey 
would  be  more  expeditious,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Grigua  Town  were  in 
daily  expectation  of  hearing  of  their 
approach. 

Sierra  Leone.  ^  We  repret  to  say 
that  the  Official  Despatches  from  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  which  nave  arriTed  since 
our  last,  confirm  the  prior  information 
in  its  most  melancboly  particulars.  As 
these  are  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
public  geherallv,  we  ^ve  ^ese  docu- 
ments entire.  The  following  is  a  letter 
from  Major  Chisholm,  aiklressed  to 
It  W.  Horton,  Esq.  dated  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  Feb.  2J,  1824. 

Sir,— It  is  with  iDAnite  sorrow  I  ac« 
qaalnt  yon,  for  the  information  of  Karl 
Bathurst,  that  since  I  had  the  honour  of 
addressiag  you  on  the  10th  instant,  on 
the  subject  of  the  engagement  which  took 
place  near  As^amacow,  in  tbeWeetero 
Wassaw  country,  on  the  21st  ultimo,  be* 
tween  a  dirision  of  his  Mi^estv's  troops 
and  native  allies,  under  the  unmediate 
command  of  Sir  Charles  M*Carthy,  and 
an  army  of  Ashantees,  I  have  ascertained 
that  his  Excellency  was  severely  wounded, 
taken  prisoner,  and  immediately  put  to 
death  by  the  barbarous  enemy. 

i  am  concerned  ro  state  that  of  11  offi- 
cers of  the  regulars  and  militia  who 
belonged  to-his  Excellency's  division,  two 
only  have  returned  here.  Mr.  J.  T.  Wil- 
liams, secretary,  and  another  gentleman 
are  said  to  be  prisoners,  and  it  is  under- 
staod  that  the  other  seven  were  Mlled, 
either  In  the  action  or  after  they  were 
taken  prisoners. 

It  was  my  Intention  to  have  reported  Ui 
detail  by  the  present  conveyance,  but  the 
state  of  my  health  prevents  my  doing  so. 

My  medical  attendant  jives  me  reason 
to  hope  that  1  shall  be  sufficiently  recover- 
ed in  seven  or  eight  days  to  write,  and  as 
I  deem  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  put 
his  lordship  In  posseevion  of  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  this 
quarter,  I  purpose  sending  the  officer 
next  in  seniotity  to  myself  (Captain 
Laing,  of  the  Royal  African  u^nud 
Corps)  with  my  ofBdid  despatches. 

llic  extensive  knowledge  of  the  African 
character  possessed  by  this  gentleman, 
his  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  our 
principal  allies,  since  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  toother  with  his  sencral 
experience,  nuahfy  him  well  to  aflord  his 
lordshij)  any  information  which  my  letters 
niffv  fkil  to  convey. 

The  Ashantees,  said  to  be  fifteen  thou- 
sand strong,  have  continued  at  Assam- 
cow  since  the  action  of  the  21st ;  but  it  is 
rumoured  that  they  as*  making  prepara- 
tions for  adfudag  o«-Blouday  next,  the 
tat  of  March. 


All  the  force  I  have  bee»  able  to  oottect 
does  not  exceed  six  thousand  nmakets, 
and  as  I  do  not  consider  it  prudent 
to  hazard  a  general  engagement,  1  have 
determined  on  taking  np  positions  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Boosom-pra,  to  dispute 
the  passage  of  the  enemy,  and  I  am  san- 
auine  in  my  hopes  that  the  measure  will 
Be  auended  with  tucoess. 

The  natives  of  an  extensive  village  in  • 
the  vicinity  of  Suocondee  having  fired  on 
the  boats  of  one  of  his  Miyes^'a  ahiM, 
djaarmcd  several  of  our  8^>ldiert  wbo 
weie  wounded  in  the  late  action,  and 
were  endeavouring  to  effect  their  escape 
from  the  Ashantees,  and  having  moreover 
destroyed  Suocondee,  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary by  the  senior  naval  offim*  and 
myself  to  attack  it,  and  a  force  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  men  was  accord- 
ingly embarked  on  board  the  sjiuadron, 
and  the  place  was  taken  posseseion  of  on 
the  17th  instant  without  any  oppositioB, 
and  immediately  set  on  fire^^l  liave,  Ac 
(Signed)  J.  Chisholm, 

Admg.  the  Govt.  *  Ms^or  Comdg. 
the  Troops* 

R.  Wjlmot  Horton,  Esq.,  &c^ 

Tbe  following  is  an  extract  of  asecond 
letter  from  the  same,  dated  16th  March. 

Ilie  most  numerous  body  of  our  force  • 
was  encamped  at  a  place  called  Yancoo- 
miissie,'  in  the  PMitee  couatiy.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  men  of  that  nation,  of  a  few 
regulars,  of  the  Annamaboe  miHtia,  and  of 
some  uuorgauized  natives  of  that  town, 
the  whole  under  the  commaiid  of  Capt. 
Alexander  Gordon  Laing,  of  the  Royal 
African  Corps. 

Mis  Excellency  hairing  Issued  orders  to 
Capt.  Laing  to  advance  and  menace  the 
Assin  country,  with  a  vfew  to  bring  theas 
over  to  oar  cause,  he  had  accordingly 
proceeded  about  thirty  mil^  when  re- 
poHs  reached  him  from  the  oflker  in  tem- 
porary command  at  Cape  Coast,  oT  the 
result  of  the  eiMpigement  of  the  21st  of 
January^  and  also  of  the  unfiMFOuraMe 
disposition  of  tbe  Elminas ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  Cape  Coast  Castle,  where  I  found 
him  on  my  arrival,  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  force. 

A  fourth  division,  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  Bleiikame,  of  the  Royal  African 
Colouial  Corps,  was  ou  its  way  to  .'^khie, 
a  codntty  bordering  on  Ashanfee,  for  the 

Snrposeofhiducing  the  enemy  to  wifh- 
raw  a  part  of  their  force  from  Weatem 
Wassaw;  butanunfovouniUedispositloit 
being  shown  by  the  Chief  of  the  Aqnapte 
country,  the  native  chiefs  under  Capttin 
llleukume's  command  expressed  their 
wishes  for  his  return.  Uuder  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  did  not  consider  it  pru* 
dent  to  endeavour  to  prasecute  Ub  £x« 
cellcucy's  wishes,  and  fell  back  upon  Accra. 

Cape  Coasts  Feb.  2S. 
SiK,-«Iii  oowpliaooe  with  pm  J^brt^ 
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fiom'  that  IfllMMd  MU;  at  Marir'as  I 
posdUy  cMiy  aH  tfie  partlcnlani  that  ntiiy 
iiave  occarred  h  the  dirinon  of  the  artay 
which  marched  ttem  Djiuniah,  under  the 
immedfarte  coimiiatid  of  ms  EzceUency 
Sir  C.  M^Carthr,  as  well  as  audi  oircmn- 
stances  as  mar  nare  fkllen  vnder  my  ob^ 
sermtkni,  reMfe  to  the  action  which 
took  place  on  the  21  st  vitimo,  in  the  Was- 
sawcountrj,  between  tlie  said  dirtsion 
and  an  annj  of  Ashaatees,  I  hai'e  the  ho- 
■our  to  state,  that  I  marched  from  l>|tt- 
mtiti  at  seren  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
ne  l^th,  with  one  company  of  the  Royal 
African  Colonial  Corps,  W  strong ;  one 
compaoT  of  Vohinteers,  68  strong;  three 
companies  of  militia.  170  strong,  making 
a  force  of  318;  besides  900  Commendas, 
200  of  Appia's  people,  and  a  company  di 
natives  or  Cape  Coast,  abont  40  strong, 
making  a  total  of  440,  which  were  ordered 
to  foUow  OS ;  this,  with  the  troops  which 
■Murdied  mider  my  command,  made  a 
force  of  758  strong. 

Bansoo,  a  Tillage  distant  abont  sereo* 
toen  miles  from  oar  camp  at  IMaqnah. 
was  the  pkice  at  winch  we  were  directed 
to  hah.  His  Excdlency  having  marched 
oil  by  himself,  we  overtook  mm  about 
halfway ;  the  road,  or  rather  tract,  was 
«tee«dTely  bad,  in  consequence  of  which, 
we  did  not  arrive  till  a  late  hoar  in  the 
evening  at  Bansoo,  much  fdiigued. 

We  remained  at  Bansoo  the  whole  of 
the  neju  diqr,  the  10th,  waitbg  for  the 
native  force  to  join,  which  they  did  not 
do  nntii  late  in  the  oay.  Thenextmom- 
inc.  the  11th,  his  Exoellenoy  marched  off 
wall  the  oomUned  force  of^re^ilars  and 
militia,  and  deshed  I  would  remain  till 
every  thing  was  sent  forward.  This  1 
found  the  greatest  diOculty  in  acoom- 
ptishing,  as  1  oonld  not  get  carriers,  the 
people  who  had  brought  the  things  from 
DJuquah  having  run  away.  1  was  diere- 
fofe  obliged  to  send  a  paity  of  the  rear- 
gnard  to  press  every  person  they  coald 
lad,,  women  as  well  as  men;  and  after  a 
considerable  delay,  we  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  sufllcient  nnmber  of  carrien,  and 
proceeded ;  but  a  number  of  them,  as 
they  found  opnortonities,  flung  their  loads 
into  the  woods  and  ran  off.  We  arrired 
at  a  village  on  the  banks  of  die  Boosom- 
pfa,  caUfid  Ihimln,  hite  in  the  evoninff  of 
that  day,  having  marched  eighteen  mites, 
where  we  remained  till  fix  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  the  13th,  when  we  marched 
for  another  village,  about  seventeen  miles 
lower  down  on  the  banks  of  the  Boosom- 
pra,  named  Darabooassie,  whkh,  from 
the  extremely  bad  state  of  the  path,  being 
frednently  oolised  to  pass  swamps  whica 
took  us  mudi  hUher  than  above  our  knees, 
we  did  not  arrive  at  till  very  late  in  the 
day,  every  person  exosssiyely  fotigued; 
the  native  force  at  tliis  time  kept  a  consi- 
derable distance  in  our  rear. 

About  sevte  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
%\^  13th,  we  oowocaCf^  cioising  tke 


river  Booiom*pra,  abottt  900  yards  widri 
in  santt caaoes  (eiglit  in  number),  which 


could  only  csfery  two  men  at  a  time,  be* 
sides  the  pesson  wlio  paddled.  As  soon 
as  the  company  of  regnlav,  under  the 
command  or  Ensign  Erskine,  crossed  the 
river,  his  Excellency,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  that  had  passed  frrer^  proceeded  with 
them  on  the  march,  towards  Assamcow, 
in  the  Wassaw  country,  distant  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  river.  To  ^^ht  a 
description  of  this  road  is  beyond  my  abi- 
lity :  sirilce  it  to  say,  that  hi  my  opinion 
I  think  it  im|)os8ible  that  there  can  be  any 
thing  worse  in  the  shape  of  a  path ;  wo 
had  to  cross  numerous  small  rivers,  some  . 
of  which,  from  their  extreme  depth,  as 
well  as  the  numerous  swampy  places  we 
had  to  pass  over,  considerably  delayed  us. 
and  we  were  onfy  enabled  to  reach  a  small 
village,  called  Guah,  that  night,  where  we 
slept.  The  next  morning,  the  14th.  his 
Excdlency  proceeded  hi  advance  with  the 
company  or  the  Royal  African  Colonial 
Corps,  and  desired  f  would  bring  op  the 
rear.  We  did  not  find  this  path  so  bad  as 
was  expected,  and  we  arrived  at  Assama- 
cow,  at  abont  half-past  two  in  the  after- 
noon, where  we  halted  and  remained  Ave 
days,  waitiog  for  the  native  force  to  come 
VBoi  we  found  Mr.  Brandon,  the  Acting 
Ordnance  Storekeeper  (Cape  Coast),  at 
tltis  place,  where  he  had  arrived  several 
days' Wore  with  aoimwiition,  &c.  having 
come  in  the  Colonial  schooner  to  Succon* 
dee.  ten  hours  march,  to  Assamacow, 
whidi  was  truly  welcome  now  to  us,  as 
our  men  (the  regnlard  and  militia)  had 
only  twentv  rounds  each  man,  a  great 
desi  of  which,  from  the  badness  of  the 
patlks,  the  crossing  of  rivers,  and  the 
ndn  whidi  feU  on  onr  march,  was  da- 
maged, and  which  was  Immediately  re- 
placed :  at  this  place  we  found  provisions 
very  scarce.  During  our  stay  at  Assama- 
cow,  we  were  informed  that  the  Wassaws 
and  Dmkeras  were  retreating  before  the 
Ashantees^  and  were  in  .distress  for  pro- 
visions :  Sir  Charles,  therefore,  immledi- 
ately  on  the  arrival  of  part  of  our  nadve 
force,  deMtched  Mr.  Tasker  Williams, 
the  Coloatal  Secretary  and  Adjutant-Ge- 
neral of  Militia,  with  twelve  volunteers, 
to  assure  the  WasMtws  and  Dinkeras  that 
he  would,  in  a  day  or  two,  march  for- 
vmrd  with  the  force  under  his  command 
to  join  them,  and  that  he  expected  the 
^vision  of  tfie  4rmy  umler  Maior  Chts- 
holm,  and  nmneNMls  parties  of  natives, 
would  soon  form  a  junction  with  us,  and 
then  we  should  haVe  aufficieat  force  to 
meet  the  Ashantees;  but  Mr.  Williams 
found  them  retreatittg,  and  it  was  with 
tiie  greatest  difllcidty  lie  persuaded  them 
(they  having  crossed  the  small  river  Adoo- 
mansoo)  to  hah  on  its  bank,  and  make 
some  prroaratfon  for  defence,  tiH  Shr 
Charles  alioald  join  with  his  force :  this 
was  on  the  flOlhy  on  the  morning  of  which 
I  arrived  irilh  the  eompaa^of  the3ayal 
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AfticMi'GelditialOoriHi}  the  eoBtflittr  ^ 
rolUBteeoi^  and  the  three  compatiies  of 
militia*  almdj  alluded  tO)  haTing^  hf  di* 
rection  of  his  £xcellency»  marched  from 
Assamacew  on  the  19th.  On  mf  why  to 
the  Wassaw/abd  Dinlieras,  I  met  a  \trj 
great  numher  of  women  and  children ,  an<f» 
aorry  am  I  to  say,  men :  I  asked  the  meii 
where  they  were  going?  they  told  mc 
thev  were  going  to  Iook  for  (irovitions^ 
ana  would  soon  return  (  on  my  arriral  on 
the  borders  of  the  aforesaid  river  Adoo* 

Cansoo,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th^ 
^ving  been*  from  the  extreme  bad  statt 
of  the  paths*  the  mad  in  some  placet 
reaching  to  the  middle  of  our  bodies^ 
obliged  to  sleep  one  n^ht  in  the  bush  \ 
from  Assamacow  to  this  river*  I  should 
suppose,  is  distant  about  84  miles. 

shortiT  afler  mv  arriral  with  the  troops* 
Mr.  Williams*  Adjutant-General  of  MU 
Utia,  iuft>rmed  me  that  he  oould  not  get 
any  of  the  people  to  cat  the  bush  Ibr  th« 
camp.  I  accoraiugly  went  to  the  Chiefii 
of  the  Wassaws  ana  Dinkeras*  and  t«ld 
them  the  necessity  there  was  for  tlie  bush 
about  the  place*  intended  for  a  camp*  to 
be  cleared*  and  which  ought  to  be  done 
immediately  t  they  promised  to  send  pee^ 
pie  over  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  nver* 
where  we  expected  the  Ashantees  to  a^ 
tack  us*  and  to  have  all  the  wood  deared 
immediately.  Shortly  after  this  the  Was-i 
saws  mustered  their  force*  and  were 
moving  off  with  every  tldng  they  hiid»  I 
inquired  where  they  were  gofaig?  They 
said  they  were  gi^ng  to  dear  the  wood  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  I  stopped 
where  they  had  to  cross  over,  for  a  con* 
siderable  time*  to  see  if  they  really  in* 
tended  to  go  over ;  but  at  last  1  could 
plainly  see  weir  intention  was  to  retreat} 
1  therefore  put  a  strong  guard  of  militia 
to  prevent  tnehr  doing  so*  till  6ir  Oharles 
should  arrive.  I  then  sent  for  the  chieft 
or  headmen  4  and  asked  them  what  tlH^ 
intended  to  do— whether  they  intended  to 
fight  or  not?  They  said  they  intended  to 
fight.  At  this  moment  an  alarm  was  givcb 
that  the  Ashantees  were  advaadng,  and 
every  one  went  to  his  station*  where  we 
remained  for  about  Jive  hours*  (Sxpoeed 
to  a  most  tremendous  shower  of  rain ;  it 
being  by  this  thne  nearly  dark*  and  as  it 
is  a  rule  with  the  Ashantees  neveir  to  fight 
at  night*  we  called  in  the  troops,  leaivuig 
sent  nes  where  necessaiT.  Iminediately  on 
the  alarm  being  given*  Idespatdiedamea* 
aenger  to  his  EzceDency  to  request  he 
would  send  all  the  assistance  he  orald )  at 
this  time  it  was  supposed  his  Exoelleocy 
was  at  a  croom  with  two  huts*  about  four 
or  five  miles  from  us.  Both  officers  and 
mai  slept  this  night  without  any  covef» 
ing.  as  there  was  not  time  to  erect  huts* 
aro  the  men  were  much  fEitigued.  Next 
morning*  tiie  21st,  his  Excellency  arrived 
with  lOMMit  200  of  Appia's  people,  and  49 
of  tlie  natives  •€  Oine  Coast*  the  Com^ 
iiisrini hatpjag  Wnj on tha wy^   lacw 


iMdttted  him  nM  lh««i«Ae»  tlil»  Wai^ 
saws  had  beluKved.  Aftei*  he  had  taken  • 
pttle  rest,  he  sient  for  the  ehieft  of  the 
Wassaws  and  Dinkeras^  bilt  before  he  faari 
got  half  throtvfh  the  palaver  the  ahtrm 
was  giyea,  and  isrery  person  repidred  til 
h^s  station.  His  fixoellency  tiien  went 
round  with  me  to  see  how  me  men  were 
posted. 

About  two  o'ekx^  the  Ashantees*  alMmt 
ten  tboumnd  in  nmnbtfri  marehed  up  to 
the  opposite  hank  of  the  river*  when  tlw 
aetion  commenced  on  both  sides  with  de* 
termbied  vigoor*  and  lasted  till  nearit 
half-past  four  oxlpdc.  It  witt  reportwl 
before  fonr  o'clock  that  the  regulan.  vd« 
lunteers,  and  militia*  had  no  ammimftlmi 
left,  only  twenty  rounds  per  man  faaviitf 
been  previously  issued  to  them,  on  whin 
I  immediatelj  went  to  the  Ordnance 
Storekeeper,  Mr*  Brandon,  who  had  re- 
ceived his  Excelleney's  ^mtlve  orders 
always  to  have  forty  roimds  for  each  mam^ 
packed  up  in  kegs,  and  wliich  wia  always 
ta  aoeompany  hfm ;  hot  he  acquainted  me 
that  ht  onW  bad  wilii  him  one  smail  ke|t 
Of  ball  and  one  of  powder,  whidi  was 
immediately  issned  to  fte  men,  but  Which* 
it  may  be  supposed,  did  not  ]a8tTiel7  long. 
The  enemy  perceiving  that  our  fire  had 
become  slaeliar*  attempted  to  cross  the 
river^  and  saooaeded:  theviiad  frequently 
attempted  the  same  thUig  before*  Imt  were 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter!  they  at 
the  same  time  sent  a  very  considerahle 
force  round  our  flanks  to  ent  off  our  re-; 
treat*  wiiich  thev  completely  succeeded  ill 
doing*  from  their  supelior  ntmibei^!  tiie 
whole  now  became  one  scene  of  ooefo« 
sion*  the  enemy  baTinc  intermixed  with 
as.  In  mf  retreat  I  obeerved  his  Excel- 
lency a  considerable  distance  before  me : 
soon  after  which  some  guns  were  fired 
from  the  direetionin  wiiich  he  was  goings 
and  there  was  a  geoetal  rush  back  of  the 
pecwle  who  weie  following  1dm*  bat  after 
iHudi  I  saw  no  more  of  his  Sgoelleo^  i 
the  people  took  difi^ereat  direetions*  M 
a  number  of  the  wounded  men  foUewiud 
me  into  tlie  thickest  parts  of  tlm  wobdB« 
through  wiiioh*  with  the  asSisthiioe  of  a 
Wassawman*  who  undertook  for  a  reward 
to  guide  us,  we  travellod  the  whole  of 
that  aiglit  and  half  the  next  day,  fre^ 
ouently  gohig  a  eonaiderable  distanee 
Uroo|^  a  stream  of  water*  for  tlie  pal-, 
pose  m  hidinff  our  track.  When  we  got 
bto  the  wood  leadhiffto  Assamacow^  and 
proceeded  about  five  miles,  a  parly  of  the 
enemy  was  reported  to  be  bewrs  lis  ]  we 
therefore  retreated*  and  got  Into  asiother 
path  leading  to  the  same  place*  but  w€ 
nad  not  proceeded  above  ^ree  nilesi 
when  we  nad  again  to  retreait,  as  a  party 
of  the  eaemy  wi»  just  before  us.  Just 
aboet  sunset  I  fortunately  foil  in  with  a 
party  of  Wassaws*  who  were  in  sem^  of 
their  wives  and  diiklren*  whom  the 
Ashantees  had  taken )  they  said  ther^tere 
umiit 
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thejr  would  ^omkiel  bm  ovtr  to  it.  We, 
however,  slept  in  the  woods,  aod  about 
three  o'clock  !q  the  momiDg  #e  codit 
meneed  our  march.  We  observed  a  num- 
ber of  infimts  lyin^r  in  the  bush  gaspini^ 
for  breath,  the  Ashantaes  haTiM  taken 
their  mothers  to  carry  thdr  pinn&r.  and 
obligffd  -  them  to  throw  their  ehildren 
away;  we,  however,  reoovered  a  number 
of  the  women,  and  killed  about  twenty  of 
the  enemy.  I  unfartunately  lostmyshoet 
in  the  mild  on  the  22d,  and  had  to  travel 
the  whole  of  the  23d  without  shoes,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  30  miles.  1  shall  say  no- 
thing of  the  hardships  I  underwent,  as 
yoti  could  be  able  to  judge  from  the  state 
in  which  you  found  me  on  the  24th. 

Before  I  close  this,  I  conceive  it  my 
duty  to  state,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
company  of  the  Royal  African  Colonial 
"Corps,  the  volunteere,  and  militia,  was 
highlT  creditable ;  in  short,  they  behaved 
4irttvely.  It  was  reported,  that  Quasiile 
Yaccoom's  people  (the  Wassaws)  left  the 
field  early  in  the  action. 

Annexed  Is  a  return  of  our  loss  in  kill- 
ed, wounded,  and  missing.  Tlit  encmy'ii 
loss  must  have  been  very  great*  as  one  of 
our  balls,  from  their  crowded  state,  most 
hare  killed  and  wounded  two  or  three  at 
a  time.    The  force  we  had  engaged  (in- 
cluding the  Diakeras  and  Wassaws)  did 
not  amount  to  two  thousand.    The  Com- 
mendas  were  not  in  the  action. 
I  have,  &c. 
H.  J.  BicKETTs,  Capt.  and  Mij, 
of  Brigade. 
MaJ.  Jm,  Chisholra,  R.  A.  Col.  Corps, 
Couit.  Cape  Coast  Castle^ 

•Retmrti  of  tSe  Killed,  Wounded,  and 
Miashw  of  the  Regular  and  MUHia 
Force  m  the  action  with  th&Ashaatees, 
on  the  21st  Jan.  1824,  in  the  West 
Wassaw  country  :— 

KILLSD. 

•    Q^fcipff.  — Capt.  Heddle,  Royal  Cape 

l^eir.--Number  not  ascertained  (seere- 
I  of  missing.) 

WOUNDED. 

QMe0r9.^C9pt,  Ricketts,2d  West  India 
BegimeaJ;,  Brigade  Mi^or  to  the  Forces, 
sliffhtly.  Ensign  Erskine,  Royal  AMcati 
Coloofal  Corps,  slightly. 

MeM.'—2d  West  India  Redment,  orderly 
Seiigeant  to  Commander  of  the  Forces,  1 : 
VUmd  Afincan  Colonial  Corps,  17 ;  Royal 
Cape Comt  MlHtia,  M:  Royal  Volonteer 
,Coa^)any,  M^Total,90. 

MISSING. 

'  Q^cer*.  — His  Excellency  Brig.  Gen. 
Sir  C.  McCarthy,  Commander  of  the 
forces ;  Ensign  WetherlU.  2a  West  India 
Begt  i  Dr.  Beresford  Tedfie,  Surgeon  2d 
WMrt  India  Regt.;  T.  8.  Buckle,  Esq. 
Cokmial  Engfoeer  and  CoUmka  Aide-de>- 
^Mp'td  Ms  Bao^Ueacy)  Capl.  Joncib 


Royal  Cape  Coart  Mffltlat  Chpl.  Kaydoa. 
Royal  Cape  Gcast  MiHtUc  Cttpt,  Roben; 
SOB,  Royal  Volunteer  Company  $  Mr. 
Brandon.  Acting  Ordnance  Storekeeper* 
-^(Supposed  to  have  been  killed.) 
.  Men-^-Qd  West  India  RMt.,  orderly  to 
the  Brigade  M^or,  i;  Royal  African 
Cok>nial  Corps,  41 1  Bioyal  Cape  Coast 
Militia,  81;  Royal  Volunteer  Company, 
64.— Total,  i77^(8ttpposadtDhave1bm 
killed  or  lost  in  the  woods.) 

We  have  also  some  further  accounts 
of  the  death  and  last  moments  of  Mr. 
Belzonl,  contained  in  a  letter,  address- 
ed to  Lieut  Scott,  of  his  Mi^esty's  hrir. 
Swinger,  by  Mr.  Houtson,  a  BrkiA 
trader  at  Benin, 

Gato,  Dec.  6, 1823. 

My  dear  Sir,— It  is  with  feelings  of 
deepest  distress  that  I  aonounoe  to  you 
the  death  of  our  illustrious  friend,  Mr. 
BeUoni,  who  paid  the  debt  of  nature  at 
Oato,  on  the  3d  instant,  at  fifteen  miaates 
before  three,  p.  m. 

I  wrote  to  vou  from  this  place  on  the 
8d,  and  on  despatching  your  canoe,  se^ 
off  for  Benin.  Un  my  arrival,  1  found 
Mr.  B.  much  worse,  with  every  svmptoni 
of  confirmed  dysentery :  from  the  first 
day  of  his  arrivid  at  Beain,  he  lost  his 
wonted  spirit!,  aod  told  me  the  band  of 
death  was  on  aim :  on  receiving  the  me- 
dicine chest  from  Oato,  on  the  28th,  he 
took  large  quantities  of  castor  oil»  but 
.witliout  any  benefit.  1  strongly  reoom^ 
mended  a  course  of  calomel  eombined 
with  opium,  until  a  sli^t  salivation 
jshould  be  effected,  but  he  declined  U,  as 
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goodnciB  to  sign  a  few  lines  to  yoa  ott  dM 
waioi/KX\  I  wrote  them  down  to  bit  dicta^* 
tion,  and  he  afterwards  felt  well  enoogfa 
to  copy  the  whole  himself.  He  then  wrote 
to  his  agents,  Messrs.  Briggs  and  Bro- 
therS|  and  was  going  to  write  to  his  wife, 
hot  his  strength  fiailed  him.  However,  he 
desired  me  to  bear  witness  that  he  died 
in  the  fullest  and  most  aflectionate  re- 
membranoe ;  and  begged  I  would  write  to 
her,  with  the  ringHhe  then  wore.  He 
was  perfectly  collected,  and  spoke  with 
calm  fartitude  of  his  approaching  death, 
as  an  event  certafai,--«nd  declared,  when 
be  had  finished,  that  he  was  satisfied,  and 
committed  his  life  and  spirit  to  the  will  of 
CkNl. 

I  arrived  at  Gato  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  4(h.  Mr.  Smith  had  already  prepued 
the  bodr  for  interment,  and  I  went  and 
arranged  with  tiie  Governor,  to  bury  it 
under  the  large  tree  that  you  and  1  clear- 
ed away  last  year  for  a  cool  retreat  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  We  made  the  grave 
six  feet  deep,— it  was  finished  at  nine 
o'clodE,  when  we  committed  his  remains 
to  the  earth,  paying  every  mark  of  respect 
the  situation  and  time  permitted.  I  r^ 
the  church  service,  and  after  the  conclu- 
sion, my  canoe-men  fired  three  rolleys  of 
musketry  over  his  grave. 

Thus  died,  my  dear  Sir.  this  cele- 
brated and  intrepid  traveller,  in  the  flower 
of  bis  age,  and  every  arrangement  made, 
for  his  setting  out  on  his  daring  enter- 
prise, with  the  fullest  prospect  of  reach- 
ing, in  a  short  period,  that  famed  Tim- 
buctoo  and  Honssa,  which  Ims  been  the 
object  of  so  many  travellers,  /md  in  wliich 
they  have  been  hitherto  uusucoenM  and 
irorortunate. 

I  had  considerable  difliculty  in  allaying 
the  King's  jealousy,  and  more  particularly 
that  of  the  rascally  Emigrams  and  Fled- 
dors  (that  b,  nobles),  but  at  hist  succeed- 
ed in  reooverinff  them— got  the  King's 
messenger,  the  boatswain  of  my  factory, 
and  Rob  and  Two,  to  accompany  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni  as  far  as  Hoossa^to  wait  there  his 
return  from  Timbuctoo,  and  bring  letters 
for  myself  and  his  friends  in  Europe,  on 
the  receipt  of  which  I  was  to  give  my 
note  for  a  fine  present  to  the  King,  ana 
to  pay  the  messenger  according  to  the  re- 
port the  letters  should  g^ve  of  his  conduct. 
This  was  the  plan  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  B. 
on  his  first  coming  in  to  the  river ;  and  on 
no  other  could  he  have  got  forward. 

I  am  still  of  opinion  this  Is  the  only 
practicable  path  to  Timbuctoo.  I  know 
tlie  point  oTdeparturo  must  be  from  some 
powerfnl  Kiui;  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,— as 
the  distance  is  not  great,  and  the  oommn- 
nieatton  is  frequent.  Dahomey  to  I^iagoe, 
Jaboe.  and  Benin,  although  Icm  to  Benin 
than  the  former.  But  the  Kind's  name  is 
feared  and  respected  to  the  oorders  of 
Houssa,  so  that  1  should  consider  n^rsdf 
perfectly  secure,  going  and  returning  with 
his  meaeeiiger    J  ami  4fr  J*  Hovmif. 


MEDlTBftlAKBAN. 

GMUtanftniqa/f.— The  sailing  of  the 
Turkish  fleet  from  the  DardaocUes,  f«*r 
the  Morea^  is  the  only  political  newt 
of  importance  from  the  capital  of  the 
Turkuh  Empire,  which  has  arrived  du* 
ring  the  month.  The  private  lettcn 
spcilc  of  its  equipment  in  terms  of  great 
irony,  as  serving  only  to  expose  more 
the  weakness  of  the  Ottoman  power. 
The  greater  part  of  the  seamen  bad  been 
forced  into  the  service,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Algerine  vesaeU,  there 
was  scarcely  an  effective  ship  la  the 
squadron. 

5ji^nia.— The  accounts  from  SmyrM 
hand  us  nothing  of  any  material  impoit- 
ance;  that  city  was  tranquil,  and  no 
outrages  either  against  Greece  or  hu- 
manity had  stained  its  annals  since  the 
prior  accounts. 

Mgypt.^Tikti  accounts  from  Egypt 
present  little  new.  An  Arabian  fanatic 
bad  appeared  in  Upper  Egypt,  who  gave 
hinnelf  out  for  the  Viiir,  or  the  Precur- 
sor of  the  Prophet  £1  Mokodi,  who  died 
a  thousand  years  ago.  This  Chief  had 
collected  a  numerous  band  under  his 
standard,  and  had  marched  from  Kas- 
sein  to  the  Nile,  of  which  he  had  made 
himself  master.  The  Pasha  had  caused 
the  corps  of  troops  which  occupied  Sidul 
to  march  against  him,  in  hopes  of  stop- 
ping his  progress. 

Gr«Me.— Everv  thing,  bv  die  last  ac- 
counts,  appeared  to  remain  stationary 
in  Greece.  Colocotroni,  his  sons  and 
partisans,  bad  not  only  submitted  th^n  • 
selves  to  the  orders  of  the  Senate,  but 
their  influence  and  exertions  had  been 
restored  to  the  service  of  their  country  ; 
for  the  Senate,  when  convinced  uf  his 
sincerity,  had  directed  him  to  lesume 
the  investment  of  Patras,  and  idso  di- 
rected one  of  the  General's  sons  to  pro- 
ceed to  Candia,  with  reinfor^ments ; 
and,  if  possible,  to  liberate  that  Island 
from  the  yoke  of  barbarism.  The  con- 
sequence of  the  submission  of  Colocro- 
toui  was  the  occupation  of  Napoli  di 
Romania  by  the  Senate.  The  greaieat 
unanimity  prevailed  among  all  classes 
of  the  Morea,  and  preparations  had 
been  made,  on  the  most  extea4ed  sonle^ 
to  repel  the  Turkish  Invasion. 

A  letter  from  Napoli  di  Romania 
communicates  some  details  of  the  mode 
of  carrying  on  the  elections  in  Greece. 
They  are  said  to  be  founded  on  the 
mode  of  universal  suffrage,  every  Greek 
citixen,,  above  21  years  of  age,  being 
ptriBitted  to  vote.    The  voten  do  nol^ 
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howeria,  direcdy  nominate  their  own 
reuresentatives,  but  appoint  deputies, 
who  meet  and  vote  for  the  members  who 
are  to  serve  in  the  Senate. 

A  private  letter  from  Greece  states, 
that  the  Turks  have  cflTected  a  landing 
m  Caadia  and  Ne^ropont,  but  that  at 
the  lirtt-Bientioned  place  they  were  re- 
P^^f^'^  SriiBt  tltLu^hter,  The  force 
of  Ulysses  at  Nerropont  was  consider- 
able, and  it  WM  fully  expected  that  the 
utmost  extent  of  the  evil  of  the  arrival 
of  tte  Turkish  troops,  would  be  to  pro- 
long Uie  resistance  of  the  fortress  of  Ne- 
rropont. No  details  are  6:iven  of  the 
affnlr  in  Candia. 

According  to  this  letter,  the  Turks 
hmre  abandoned  all  idea  of  invading  the 
Morea  Ais  summer. 

A  press  had  been  established  at  Na- 
pinfia,  which  was  sent  to  the  Greek  Go- 
vemment  by  M.  Firmin  Didot. 

i^man  /#/a»dk.— Letters  from  Zante 
state  that  great  preparations  had  been 
made  for  conveying  the  body  of  Lord 
Byron  to  England ;  but  Lord  Sydney 
Osborne,  whose  opinion  on  this  subject 
was  to  decide  those  who.  intended  to 
show  this  respect,  had  expressed  his  ob- 
jectkms  to  the  plan,  and  a  wish  for  the 
intemient  of  the  body  at  Zante. 

The  foHowing  proclamation,  issued 
by  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  upon  assuming 
the  fuoctk>n  of  LordHigh  Commissioner 
of  the  Ionian  Ishmds,  appears  in  the 
Car/u^Cazette,  of  the  10th  ult.  :— 

PROCLAMATION. 


oooccm. 
ihimUU  Hentd,  Vvl.  2, 


His  Excellency,  on  entering  upon  the 
office  graciously  confided  to  him  by  his 
Miuestv,  and  thereby  becoming  the  omn 
of  his  Mwesty's  unceasing  paternal  care 
for  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  can- 
not conceal  his  want  of  confidence  in  his 
abiUty  to  execute  these  benevolent  inten- 
tions; and  this  distrust  is  the  more  in- 
creased, when  he  reflects  that  he  has  been 
chosen  by  his  Ms^esty  to  succeed  the  dis- 
tinguished persou  whose  memory  will  be 
ever  dear  to  these  Islands,  and  whose  loss 
can  be  no  more  adequately  repahed  than 
sufficiently  lamented. 

But,  while  his  Excellency  is  profoundly 
and  sincerely  penetrated  by  these  feeliugs' 
he  cherishes  the  confidence  that  he  shall 
be  aWe,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree,  to 
fulfil  the  benevolent  intendons  ofthe  Su- 
preme Protector,  as  his  efforts  will  be 
directed  to  act  on  the  same  principle*, 
and  in  the  same  spirit,  which  guided  all 
™.?^^o»»  of  Ws  esteemed  predecessor  in 
fumumg  his  M^esty's  intentions. 
,  His  ExceUency  the  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner also  derives  courage  from  the  per- 
fect conrictk>n  that  every  end^vour  which 
has  for  its  object  the  welfore  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Ionian  people,  will  find  an 
effectual  support  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Executire  Power,  and  the  patriotism  of 
the  Ionian  Parliament,  and  that  the  zeal 
of  the  Governmeot  in  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Ionian  people  will  produce  the 
happiest  results,  seconded  by  the  fidelity 
and  attachment  which  this  people  have 
always  manifested  towards  then-  Govern- 
ment, and  their  Supreme  Protector,  to 
whose  paternal  care  they  are  indebted  for 
the  Constitution  under  which  they  live. 

,The  present  Proclamation  shall  be 
pnnted  in  the  English,  Greek,  and  Italian 
^gmttes,  and  made  generally  known  to 

Given  at  the  Palace.  Corfu,  April  10, 1824. 

By  command  of  his  Excellency,  . 
^  ,    ^  (Signed)     Thomas  Lanb, 

Priv.  Sec.  to  the  Lord  High  Commissioner. 

The  following  notice  was  published 
on  the  13th  of  April,  by  order  of  the 
Senate  and  of  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  the 
new  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian 
Islands.  It  is  subjoined  to  the  re-pub- 
lished Proclamation  of  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland,  of  the  7th  of  June  1821,  in 
which  all  Ionian  Subjects  were  cautioned 
against  taking  any  part  in  the  hostilitiea 
then  pending  between  Greece  and 
Turkey : — 

It  is  hereby  notified  that  it  shaU  no 
lon^r  be  permitted  to  any  iudiridual  or 
individuals,  not  being  Ionian  subjects,  to 
reside  in  the  Ionian  territory,  if  they  shall 
take  part,  during  their  residence  in  the 
^d  territorjr,  in  the  present  hostilities  hi 
Greece,  by  nving  aid  to  either  party. 
By  order  of  the  Senate, 
(Signed;      Sydiiby  G.  Osbornb, 
Corfo,  l3th  April  Seoretaiy. 
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.  ^ifgitrt.  ^Thmt  is  aoAiar  of  any 
coiiMquMic*  fromAlsiera ;  the  port  stUl 
continues  bloduuied,  end  eddltionel 
boflib  vessels  heve  been  tentovt,  bnt  no 
neeeunis  of  «niy  ecteal  etteck  have  yet 
reaebed  us.  Tlie  foUowinfj^  is  an  extract 
of  a  letter  from  an  officer  of  the  English 
Squadron  off  Algiers  :— 

.  Our  force  off  Algiers,  at  this  moment, 
under  the  command  ot  Sir  Harry  Neale» 
consists  of  theBeiTuge,  78 ;  Olassowy  50 ; 
Cambnan,  40;  Active^  46;  Naiad,  46; 
Hanger,  28;  Weazel,  10;  and  schooner 
express.  The  SvbUleia  daily  expected.— 
News  having  arrived  here  to-day,  by  the 
Wenzle.  from  Marseilles,  that  the  bomba 
eaonot  be  expected  here  for  six  weeks, 
we  porpose  distributing  oar  proviMons 
and  water  amongst  the  ships  to  be  left 
here,  and  proceeding  oursdvea  to  Malta 
to  reiAt,  and  thence,  after  displaying  our 
Hag  on  the  ooast  of  Italy,  return  to  the 
blockading  squadron,  to  await  their  arri-^ 
vaL  TTie  Cambrian  acoompanies  us  to 
Malta,  and  it  is  expected  will  shortly  saU 
for  England.  A  Dutch  frigate  and  brig 
Joined  lit  thitiMniiig;hniring  slated  their 


MXMORUL  OF  THB  SPICE  PLANTERS  Of  BENOOOLSN  TO  THE 

BAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

It  appears  bv  a  paper  lately  printed  i 

by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  that,  i 

en  an  average  of  16  years,  the  annual  i 
consumption  of  nutmegs  is  43,630  Ibe. 

and  of  mace  2AJM9  lbs. ;  and  a  Memo-  < 

rial,  of  which  the  following  is  a  oopy,  ' 

has  reeentiy,  we  understand,  been  pre-  ^ 

sented  to.  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  ae  * 

well  as  to  the  East  ladla  Company.  , 

London^  June  10,  1824.  1 

Hiat  your  Memorialists  are  posseaed  of  ' 

considerable  property  at  Bencoolen,  and  < 

particularly  of  extensive  plantations  for  1 

the  coltivation  of  nutmeg  and  dove  trees,  i 

on  which  large  sums  hare  been  expended,  i 

without  88  yet  baring  yielded  any  ade-  ( 
Quate  returns. 
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they  learn,  with  the  utmost  sitrpiise  and 
alarm,  that  Bencoolen  has  b«en  ceded  to 
the  Dutch,  and  under  circumstances  which 
must  involve  your  Memorialists  in  utter 
vain. 

For,  on  referring  to  thtTVeaty  betweta 
the  two  Coutttriesi  your  MemoriaUsts  do 
not  find  anT  specific  siipolations  for  th« 
aecority  of  tneir  interests,  nor  for  mdem* 
must  over- 
shall  again 
1  mofamo- 

r  exercised 
1  they  have 
I  Dportance. 

J  of  proteC'- 

^-    — J  — ,ains,   yotir 

Meoori allsu  know  too  well  how  to  ap- 
pRdate  them ;  for  wi^ioat  wishing  to 
attribute  to  the  Netherlands  Oovemment 
any  vindictive  feeling  towards  your  Me* 
iBorialists  (however  natural  it  is  that  such 
anticipations  should  exiit  iu  the  minds  of 
your  Memorialists),  still  less  meaning  to 
question  f  be  good  faith  and  sincerity  of 
the  Dutch  negotiators  vho  signed  the 
TVeaty.  your  Memorialists  cannot  forget 
that  all  experience  shows  the  utter  im- 
probability of  a  jealous  commercial  state 
abandoning  a  profitable  and  favourite  ob- 
ject to  wlitch  she  has  Invariably  attached 
so  flmch  iraiue,  and  to  which  she  still  evi- 
dently clbgs  with  equal  pertinacity,  mere* 
ly  heGUse  the  iaterestt  of  a  few  dnpro* 
teetod  foreigaers  happen  to  be  at  variance 
With  herowB.  and  require  for  tbdr  teea» 

liaaof 

stobe 

Treaty 

isame 

(with- 

would 

xisai 

fa)  his 

s.    . 

enar^ 

MW   JWHV    vs'    ■Mt.*.UMM^»    vMw    tmimfM^    they 

.hear  any  thing,  and  then  beeoialag  onfy 
graduaUy  proauctife  until  tb«  90th  year, 
when  they  attain  maturity.  They  are  no!t 
therefore  by  any  means  as  yet  In  a  state 
to  compete  with  the  longer  establimd 
and  more  favoured  culture  of  the  Moluc- 
cas; and  so  sensible  were  your  honour- 
'M)re  Cotirt  apd  the  British  Govieronlent 
•of  this  important  fact,  that  when  th'e 
Spice  Ishuids  were  restored  to  the  Dutch 
at  the  last  peace,  a  protecting  duty  equal 
i6  39  iier  eent.  was  gmnted  t6  the  ^ces 
jaf  Beoeookm  wh«n  ton^inied  in  (ireat 
iBriCaliii  whifo  ihn>aghoiit  the  BritUh 
possessions  in  hkKa  they  were  reHevcd 
•fhNOti^l  iatids  whatever  when  imported 
.iil*«Biiiishshia. 

our  MemoriahsU  Gondttde,  that  theee 

g^  %iidjnrQie^tioflB„bo|h  in  India 
ngkmOj  must  cease  with  the 


transfer  of  Sumatra  to  an  alien  Power ; 
and  if  to  this  be  added,  as  must  naturally 
be  antidpated,  the  exaction  by  the  Dutch 
of  the  same  export  duties  at  Bencoolen 
as  aiS»  kvied  aft  itt  their  ochar  oosaeailons 
ia  the  East,  lastead  of  a  free  export 
which  is  mtm  permitted,  the  impo8sib«lity 
of  Your  Memorialists  carrying  on  their 
trade  tor  even  a  single  year  must  be  ap- 
parent to  any  one  at  all  conversant  with 
the  present  situation  of  the  Sumatrau 
planters. 

Under  so  many  dcpfesshig  ch'cum- 
stances,  as  unexpected  to  vourAfemoria- 
lists  In  the  mIdHt  of  profound  peace,  aa 
they  are  calamitous  to  their  interests, 
your  Memorialists  sec  but  one  coarse  to 
tmrsue ;  they  throw  tbemselvee  on  the 
Justice  and  liberality  of  your  Honourable 
Court,  and  of  the  British  nation,  a»d 
claim  indemnity  for  tlielr  losses.  The 
transfer  of  Beacooleii  will  nudoubtedly 
relieve  the  £ast  India  Company  from  a 
heavy  annual  expense,  and  the  arrange- 
ment may  also  possibly  be  productive  of 
g>Iitical  and  commercial  advantages  to 
reat  Britahi :  but  it  is  inconsistent  with 
good  faith  and  common  histice  that  these 
results  ^honld  be  purdiascd  at  the  ex- 

Eof  individuals  who  had  been  led  on, 
e  warmest  encouragement  of  the 
mment  under  which  they  resided, 
(even  up  to  the  date  of  the  last  advices 
flroti  Sumatra,)  to  Invest  their  fortunet 
in  an  ofarject  once  deemed  of  high  national 
importance,  althoagh  now  no  longer 
thought  worthy  of  support. 

Your  Memorialists  therefore  most  hum- 
bly but  earnestly  pray,  that  the  necessary 
measures  may  oe  taken  for  ascertaining 
the  loss  which  will  be  sustained  by  jour 
Memorialists,  by  the  depreciation  or  the 
value  of  their  respective  plantations  and 
other  property,  and  that  a  fair  and  reason- 
able Indemnity  may  be  granted  to  them, 
according  to  the  universally  admitted 
prindfrfe,  that  when  the  Interests  of  In- 
«vMtmls  are  ncrifieed  to  aataonal  ob|ectt 


chide  to  have  been  a  fair  one  at  the  time, 
.although  certainly  not  including  in  its 
jinomit  ofie  hali(of  the  sums  actually  ex- 
pend^ on  th^  diffefene  properties. 
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Sir  John  Maleolm^'^k  paragprapb  has 
appeared  in  several  of  the  London  pa- 
pen,  statini^  on  authority,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  Bombay.  We  have  reason 
to  believe^  however,  that  this  is  ];>rema* 
ture.  It  IS  true  that  Mr.  Lushin^n 
has  declined  accepting  the  appoint- 
ment :  but  his  successor  is  said  to  be  a 
gentleman  not  now  in  England,  though 
we  have  not  learnt  distinctly  who  this 
individual  is,  except  that  he  was  not  a 
candidate  for  the  employment,  but  has 
been  selected  for  the  office,  by  those  in 
•  whose  patronage  the  gilt  is  placed.  We 
should  be  glad,  however,  to  see  Sir  John 
Malcolm  obtain  the  object  of  his  ho- 
nourable ambition  :  because,  notwith- 
standing his  recently  avowed  opinions  on 
th^  subject  of  Free  Discussion  in  India, 
we  believe  he  would  make  a  liberal,  po- 
pular, and  an  upright  Governor :  and  as 
the  Press  at  Bombay  is  already  free  un- 
der Mr.  EUphinstone,  though  fettered  by 
a  Censor  at  Madras,  and  a  Licenser  in 
Bengal,  we  should  have  sufficient  reli- 
ance on  his  ewrUer  notions  of  freedom,  to 
believe  that  be  would  not  invade  that 
flreedom  by  imposing  feUers  which  his 
predecessor  had  not  thought  wise  or 
even  expedient. 

Sir  Edward  f^ett.^ln  the  midst  of 
a  discussion  of  Mr.  Peel's  Jury  Bill, 
which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  early  part  of  June,  Mr. 
Scarlett  incidentally  brought  forward 
the  case  of  Sir  Edward  Yfegt  and  the 
Barristers  at  Bombay,  which  drew  forth 
some  observations  from  Sir  Charles 
Forbes ;  who  thereupon  gave  notice  of 
his  determination  to  move  for  papers  on 
this  subject,  in  order  that  all  the  facts 
of  the  case  mig;ht  be  accurately  known. 
On  the  day  fixed  for  this  purpose,  a  long 
and  animated  discussion  took  place,  in 
which  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Mr.  Jones, 
Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Trant,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  and  others  took  a  part ;  but 
though  the  debate  lasted  more  than  two 
hours,  the  Newspaper  Reporters,  have 
comprised  the  whole  matter  in  less  than 
a  dozen  lines;  and  it  would  appear 
that  there  must  have  been  some  ge- 
neral understanding  between  them  for 
its  suppression,  as  the  same  brief  no- 
tice is  given  In  all  the  papers,  Ministe- 
rial and  Opposition.  We  have  heard  it 
suggested  tDat  as  there  is  among  the 
ma^rity  of  the  Reporters  a  feeling  to- 
wards the  Bar,  they  might  have  been 


nuennklp  led  to  conclude,  diat  the  pub- 
licatioB  of  what  fell  from  tba  speakert 
would  not  be  necessary.  Be  uis  as  it 
may,  we  regret  the  omission,  and  can 
only  promise  to  supplv  it  to  die  best  of 
our  abili^,  by  the  publication  in  a  suc- 
ceeding Number  of  some  choice  por- 
tions of  the  correspondence  which 
passed  between  the  Barristers  and  At- 
tomenrs  on  this  subject  in  Bombay  ;  at- 
tested copies  of  which  are  in  oar  pos- 
session. 

.  We  have  before  given  it  as  our  opiniou 
that  the  insatiable  and  grasping  eager- 
ness of  the  Barristers  after  enormous 
and  unwarrantable  foes,  was  the  entire 
cause  of  this  difforence  between  the 
Bench  and  the  Bar  ;  and  widioot  at  all 
shrinkinr  from  the  honest  expressloii  of 
our  sentiments,  as  to  the  (kictriDes 
avowed  by  Sir  Edward  West,  on  his 
suspension  of  the  whole  Bar  of  Bombay, 
we  must  again  repeat  that  bis  moCtres, 
which  were  to  rive  cheap  justice  to  the 
Natives,  afford  a  pleasmg  contrast  to 
those  of  the  lawyers,  which  u>pear  to 
have  been  to  fleece  their  unsortunate 
clients  without  mercy  or  moderation. 

It  may  serve  as  some  guide  to  the 
English  reader,  as  to  the  enormous  and 
unjustifiable  expenses  of  suits  in  India, 
tostatetbefollowingfacts,whicfa  we  have 
from  good  authori^,  and  believe  to  be 
founded  in  truth : — A  diort  time  ago,  a 
suitor  in  the  Court  at  Bombay  had  bills 
for  law  expenses  presented  to  him .  for 

?ayment,  the  amount  of  which  exoeeded 
2,000  rupees.  He  insisted  on  their 
being  taxed  by  tiie  proper  officer,  and 
they  were  reduced  to  4,500. 

In  another  case,  a  demand  was  made 
for  a  sum  exceeding  14,000  rupees  ;  and 
^e  payment  being  refused onrae  ground 
of  excessive  charges,  the  parties  claim- 
ing the  sum,  accepted,  asa  compromise, 
5,000  rupees,  not  because  of  the  poverty 
of  the  individual,  hutio  avoid  his  threat 
of  bringing  the  bill  of  costs  before  the 
notice  of  the  Court. 

These  facts  cannot  require  a  woni  of 
comment  from  us :— We  shall,  perhaiis, 
add  others  to  them  in  our  next. 

Tea  TVocCe.— ^Aooounts  relatinf  to  the 
Tea  Trade  of  the  East  India  Campany , 
ficont  1819  to  1823  inchisive,  havehedk 
presented  to  Paiijament. 

TheChina trade  being  the onir  mono- 
poly now  remaining  in  the  haads  of  the 
East  India  Company,  iu  opetation  upon 
the  price  of  tea  has  been  the*  mljeet 
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of  much  observation;  for  tbouirfa  \t  cmn- 
Bot  be  denied  by  any  one,  that  by  means 
of  the  mooopoly  a  tax  ii  levied  upon  the 
people  of  Engfland  for  the  benefit  of  the 
•India  CompaDT,  the  adMsnt  of  that  tax 
U  dispnted.  That  it  is  of  no  trifling^ 
anuHUitlhe  meconnts  before  us  would 
lead  us  to  believe.  The  Company  ex- 
ported from  Canton,  it  appears,  iu  the 
year '1820-ai,  1,964,927  lbs.  of  Bobea 
tea,  the  primecostof  which  was  75,330<. 
which  makes  something  between  9d. 
and  9^  a  pound.  The  avera^  price 
at  which  this  quality  of  tea  was  sold  in 
JBngland,  in  the  sales  of  1822,  was 
28. 5d.  8-10.--28. 6d.  3-10.— 2s.  5d,  5-10. 
and  2%,  4d.  7^10.  On  Congou,  the  spe- 
cies of  tea  of  which  the  greatest  quan- 
tity is  consumed  (about  19  millions  out 
of  27)  the  sale  price  at  the  Company's 
sales  in  England  is  aboat  2s.  Bd.,  while 
the  prime  cost  has  been  about  Is.  4d. 
The  Goverameot  duty,  moreover,  is  re- 
gulated by  the  price  at  the  Company's 
sales— -95  per  cent,  on  that  produce ;  so 
that  the  Bohea,  which  is  bought  in 
China  at  9d.,  costs,  duty  included, 
about  5s.  at  the  wh^ietaie  price  in  Eng- 
land; and,  when  duly  intermingled 
with  ash  and  blackthorn,  it  may  fairly 
go  into  the  tea-pot  at  6s*  The  Com- 
pany must  levy  about  two  millions  a 
year  tnon  the  tea-pot.  The  enormous 
tax  which  is  thus  levied  upon  tea- 
drinkers  does  not  go  all  directly  into 
the  pockets  of  the  proprietors  of  India 
Stodc,  lor  the  mode  ot  conducting  the 
trade  seems  to  be  wasteful  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  freight  paid  by  the  Com- 
pany from  China  in  the  years  1822  and 
1823,  has  been,  on  the  averaee,  at  the 
enormous  rate  of  21^  11#.  la.  per  ton. 
There  is  also  a  pretty  establishment 
kept  up  at  Canton,  in  which  eight  gen- 
tlemen, under  the  modest  name  of 
fttfra-earg^tt  and  wriierSf  receive  vari- 
ous salafies  and  emoluments,  from 
4,600/.  to  10,5001. -per  annum  each; 
while  eleven  others,  who,  from  the 
comparative  moderation  of  their  sala- 
ries, we  suppase  are  not  full-grown 
writers,  are  paid  at  various  rates— 
rapidly  ascending  from  70/.  to  2»500/. 
per  ann.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  these  gentlemen  maintain 
themselves  on  their  salaries  ;  for  a  sum 
of  13,000/.  to  14,478/.  a  year,  is  set 
down  for  their  maintenance.  It  must 
v.  be  extreokely  consolatory  to  the  4riuk- 
era  u£  bohea,  at  6<.  a  pound,  that  the 
business  of  shipping  it  at  Canton  is  ma- 
aaged,  among  ethers,  bv  two  Baronets ! 
We  shall  give  our  readers  the  salaries 
of  these  gentlemen  in  1921^,  which 
creayfblUms:^ 
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Shr  T.  J.  MetcalfB,  Bart  ;  •  £8,741 
Sir  J.  B.  Urmston  .  •  .  ' .  10,489 
James  Mokmy,  Esq.  ....  8,741 
James  T.  Roberts,  Esq.  .  .  8,741 
SlrW.Frazer,Biirt.  ....  7,285 
F.Toone,  Esq.  .  .  :  .  .  6,556 
William  Kosanquet,  Esq.  '.  .  5,682  ' 
W.  H.  C.  Plowden,  Esq.    '  .    .    4,953 

Qaantity  of  Tea  sold  by  the  East 
India  Company,  in  1823 :~~ 

Pounds.  AverageTrice. 

Bohea    .    .    1,904,435  . .  28. 5d. 

Congou      .  18,681,884  . .  28.  8d. 

Campoi      .       408,769  . .  Ss.  6d. 

Souchong  .    1,285,230  . .  3s.  6id. 

Pekoe    .    .         46,005  ..  5s.  7d  1-10 

Twaokay    .    4,158,355  . .  Ss.  8d. 

HyiionSkin.       319,425  . .  Ss.  41d. 

Hyson    .    .       916,846  . .  48.  4d  MO 

Total...     27,730,949 

Tea  exported  flrom  Canton,  in  1823, 
27,478.813  lbs.,  at  the  prime  cost  of 
1,924,738/. 

Total  value  of  British  imports  into 
Canton,  for  the  year  1823,  604,975/. 
They  would  have  amounted,  but  for  the 
loss  of  the  Regent  outward-bound  ship, 
to  738,  598/. 

PmenWioiu  <U  Gmrt^— AoMng  the  In- 
dian officers  and  gentlemen  presented 
at  the  King's  Court  and  Levee,  on  the 
9th  of  June,  we  notice  the  following : 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Weguelin.  on  his 
return  from  India,  by  the  Lord  in  wait- 
hig. 

Rev.  Charles  Buriton,  on  being  appdnt- 
ed  Chaplain  to  the  Russian  Company  at 
Cronstadt. 

Colonel  Frederick,  on  his  retom  from 
India,  by  Sir  J.  Malcolm. 

Colonel  Hunter,  Grenadier  Guards,  on 
his  return  from  the  West  Indies  and 
America,  by  the  Honoiuable  Colonel 
Townshend. 

Colonel  Henry  Hiomton,  40th  Reg^* 
ment,  on  his  departure  for  New  South 
Wales. 

Mr.  E.  Lefh>y,  Jud{(e  of  the  Mixed 
Court  for  the  repression  of  the  slave 
trade  at  Surinam,  on  his  return  to  that 
colony,  by  Mr.  Canning. 

Ueuteuant-General  Sir  Thomas  His- 
lop,  on  goinff  to  the  Continent. 

Mr.  Spaokie,  lute  Advocate-General  for 
Beni^,  on  his  return  from  India,  by  Mr. 
Williams  Wymie. 


Cmhn  of  TerrHory^^By  accounU  from 
the  Hague  of  the  24th  May,  we  learn 
that,  on  that  day,  in  the  Second  Cham- 
ber of  the  States  General,  the  Central 
Section  brought  the  report  on  the  pro- 
ject of  law  relative  to  the  treaty  of 
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'iMdon,  of  wbleh  the  fbnowins  is  the 
tenor: 

All  the  Sections  hure  hifffaly  ap- 
nroved  the  Treaty  coucluded  at  London. 
March  17, 1824,  between  the  British  and 
Necherlaudu  Plenipotentiaries.  Most  of 
the  Sections  have  made  no  ob8ervatk)n8 
whatefer. 

Some  Sections  required  a  gnaraotce 
that  the  100,000  pound;*  sterling  which 
Endand  is  to  receive,  according  to  the 
16th  Article,  shall  Ml  entirely  to  the 
charge  of  the  Indian  possessions. 

l^e  Goremment  referred  them  to  the 
explanatory  memorial,  which  other  sec- 
tions n^btly  understood,  and  had  evprea- 
sed  their  satisfaction  with  th^  security 
that  was  obtained. 

llie  5th  Article  save  rise  to  the  oh- 
eervation.  that  by  the  British  laws,  the 
slave  trade  is  placied  on  a  par  with  piracy, 
and  that  in  the  Legislation  of  the  Nether- 
lauds,  there  is  no  enactment,  which  can 
Mthorize  a  Judge  to  affix  to  the  traffic  in 
Slaves  the  punisnmentof  piracy. 

The  Government  replied,  that  this 
observation  is  in  itself  well  founded,  but 
that  the  piracy  here  alluded  to,  is  not  so 
mudi  that  of  which  the  subjects  of  the 
two  Powers  may  be  Kullty,  as  that  which 
iff  constantly  carrieo  on  by  Indian  pro- 
vinces and  nations  against  their  subjects 
themselves.  So  far,  however,  as  this  ob- 
-servstkm  mayim^lya  wish  fnr  a  more 
poeitiTe  law  on  the  alare  trade,  the  As- 
aemUy  is  inforaied  thai  the  Govenunent 
is  actually  engaged  in  phuming  a  nieaaure 
of  this  kind,  and  that  it  may  probabiy  be 
hdd  before  thdr  High  Mighdnesscs  in  the 
foHoWlng  sitthig. 

In  &e  sitting  of  the  following  day  the 
discussion  of  the  Treaty  was  concluded, 
,  adopted  unanimously,  and  ordered  to  be 
aent  to  the  First  Chamber. 

By  the  accounts  from  Brussels  we 
learn  that  the  following  note  was  da* 
livered  by  the  £n^lish  Plenipotentiaries 
to  those  of  the  Netherlands  ou  the  day 
when  tiie  Treaty  was  signed. 

On  proceeding  to  the  signature  of  the 
Treaty  which  has  been  agreed  upon,  the 
Plenipotentiaries  of  his  Britannic  Majesty 
ftel  a  Kvely  satisfaction  in  exptesriug  the 
justice  which  they  owe  to  the  spirit  of 
good  will,  and  liberality,  manifested  by 
their  Kxeellencies  the  Ptenlpotentiariea 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  their  conviction 
that  both  parties  are  equally  dispoeed  to 
execute  sincerely,  and  in  good  iahh,  the 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  have  been  n^odated. 

ThedHferences  which  giveriretothe 
present  discussion  tat  of  the  nalareof  those 
which  it  is  difficult  to  anraage  by  formal 
atipulationa,  consbtlag,  in  a  great  decree, 
of  Jeakmsies  and  suspidons,  and  occasion- 
ed by  the  acts  of  sufaabem  i^nts^  they 
can  be  terminated  only  by  a  frank  decla^ 


raiHon  of  the  fntentfoni  ot  tiie  Oortrt' 
menta  themselves,  and  by  a  mntoal  ex*> 
phuiatioo  of  the  prihdples  whidi  guide 
them. 

The  disavowal  of  the  meaMret  whkh 
had  retarded  the  execution  of  theCoa- 
Tention  of  the  IHth  AjmmU  1814,  will 
hwe  proved  to  their  ESuMiUeBoica,  the 
Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Nrtlyrhindai  the 
scrupulous  exactness  with  which  Ei^jUud 
always  fulfils  its  enggagements. 

The  British  Plenipotentiaries  recollect 
with  real  pleasure  the  solemn  disavowal, 
oti  the  part  of  the  Government  of  ibc 
Netherlands,  of  every  project  to  aspire  at 
either  political  supremacy  or  exclu^ve 
trade  in  the  Indian  Archipelaffp. 

They  readily  acknowledge  the  prompt- 
ness of  the  Picnipotentianes  of  the  Ne^ 
therlands  to  enter  Into  arraogements 
calculated  to  encourage  the  most  com- 
plete liberty  of  commerce  between  the 
sabjects  of  the  two  crowns,  and  thdr 
respective  dependencies  in  that  part  of  tfie 
world. 

The  undersigned  are  authorized  to  ex- 
press the  entire  adherence  of  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty  to  the  enlightened  views  of 
his  Majesty  the  Kine  of  the  Netherlands. 

Appreciating  the  oifflcnlty  of  suddenly 
adapting  to  a  long  establisned  exclusive 
s^-stem  the  principles  of  commercial  po- 
licy which  have  just  been  established,  the 
undersigned  have  been  authorized  to  agrre 
that  the  Mohicca  Islands  shall  be  excepted 
ftom  the  general  stipulation  of  a  free 
tradci  as  the  Treaty  describes  It.  Hie 
hope,  however,  that  since  the  necessity 
of  this  exception  is  caused  only  by  the 
jdifficulty  of  abolishing  at  the  present  mo- 
ment the  monopoly  of  the  Sjpke  TVadct» 
the  effects  will  be  strictly  connned  to  that 
necessitv. 
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dnced.lM  speedUy  as  possible,  to  the  tenus 
6f  a  sinfiple  ariangemdnt.  for  the  hospha- 
\jie  reception  of  British  snips  and  subjects 
IP  the  port  of  Aeheen.  But  as  some  of  the 
conditions  of  this  Treaty  (which  has  been 
eomnjuuicated  to  the  I'lenipoteutiaries 
of  the  Netlierlands,)  willbeadfantageous 
to  the  general  interests  of  Europeans 
settled  in  the  Eastern  sea,  they  oonfident- 
W  hope  that  the  Government  of  the  Ne- 
therlands will  take  measures  to  place  these 
advantages  above  all  \-iolation,  and  they 
likewise  express  their  conviction,  that  no 
hostile  measure  towards  the  King;  of 
Aeheen  will  be  adopted  by  the  new  pos- 
sessors of  Fort  Marlborough. 

It  is  not  less  the  dnty  of  the  Plenipo- 
tentiaries to  recommend  to  tlie  kind  and 
paternal  protection  of  the  Government  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  natives  and  colonists 
subject  to  the  ancient  English  factory  of 
Beucoolen.  This  r^c^uest  is  the  more 
necessary,  as  at  a  penod  60  late*  as  1811:), 
conventions  were  made  with  the  native 
chiefs^  in  consequence  of  which  the  situa- 
tion of  the  natives  has  experienced  essen- 
tial amelioration.  The  compulsory  sys- 
tem for  the  cultivation  and  supply  of  pep- 
per has  been  abolished  i  encouragement 
lias  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  rice : 
the  relations  between  the  agricultural 
olast  and  the  chiefs  of  the  districts  have 
been  regulated;  the  property  of  the  soil 
has  been  adjudged  to  the  lauer,  and  an 
end  been  put  to  all  interference  in  the 
details  of  the  internal  admluistratiouy  by 
removing  from  the  advanced  nations,  the 
European  residents,  and  putting  in  their 
place  native  officers:  the  obiect  of  all 
which  measures  was  to  favour  the  interesu 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  recommending 
these  interests  to  the  care  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands,  the  uudersieu- 
ed  request  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  his 
Ms^esty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  to 
assure  their  Govei-nment,  that  the  British 
Authorities  will  on  their  side  show  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  hihabitants  or  Mo- 
lucca and  the  other  possessions  of  the 
Netherlands  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  In 
condosion,  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  his 
Britannic  MfgesW  congratulate  their  £x- 
celleneies  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the 
Netherlands  on  tiie  happy  issue  of  their 
conferences.  ,  They  are  convinced,  by 
■Beans  of  arrangements  which  have  just 
been  concluded,  the  ommierce  of  the  two 
^fotioBS  will  prosper,  and  that  the  Allies 
will  be  able  to  preserve  no  less  entire  in 
Asia  than  in  Europe  the  friendship  which 
lias  so  long  subsisted  between  them. 

Now  that  an  end  has  been  put  to  the 
disputes  which  for  two  centuries  have  oc- 
(*a8^ooally  produced  initation,  there  can 
no  longer  oe  anv  rivalry  in  the  East  be- 
tween the  English  and  Belnan  Nations^ 
Imt  for  the  more  sofid  establishment  of 
those  principles  of  liberal  policy,  which 
they  have  this  day  solemnly  recc^imsed  in 


the  fsice  of  the  Uoivcne.-^'nit  Under- 
signed being,  &c. 

In  the  debate  on  this  Treaty  Messrs* 

de  Celles,  Beelaerts,  and  Van  Alphen, 
spoke  at  some  length  on  the  freedom  of 
commerce,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  example  given  in  this  respect  by  the 
Netherlands,  may  be  followed  by  other 
Powers.  M.  Beelaerts  spoke  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
concluded  with  a  with  that  cdrcum- 
stances  might  again  restore  it  to  the 
Netherlands. 

RECBITINQ  MONEY    POR   PROCUBIVO   A 
OAmmHIP  IN  INDIA. 

In  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  June  21, 
the  following  case  was  tried  and  ad- 
judged. 

The  King  v.  Batcom,— This  had  been 
an  indictment  against  Taggart  and  Bas- 
com  for  receiving  100/.  in  consideration  of 
obtidning  a  Cadetshlp  in  the  East  India 
Company's  senice.  llie  Indictment  was 
foonoed  on  the  49th  of  Geonre  lU. 
Taggart  had  been  acquitted,  and  Basoom 
found  guilty.  Mr.  Taagart  was  aa  opu- 
lent gentleman  retired  from  business,  and 
Bascom  was  his  oonfidentiai  servant.  Mr. 
Tacgart  bad  used  his  influrnce  to  get  a 
oad^hlp  for  a  Mr.  Pritchard,  afterwards. 
On  his  deaths  to  transfer  It  to  a  Mr.  Ben- 
net,  who  went  to  India  as  a  cadet  in  con* 
sequence.  Bascom  had  received  100/.  for 
his  services  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Tag- 
gart was  charged  with  knowing  «nd  con- 
niving at  this  bribe  to  his  servant,  but  the 
jury  acquitted  him.  Bascom  now  appear- 
ed to  receive  judgment. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  read  his  notes 
Of  the  trial. 

Mr.  Common  Sergeant  appeared  for 
Bascom,  and  put  in  an  afflda^t  by  the  de- 
fendant, denying  parts  of  the  eridence, 
and  deposing  that  nis  exertions  had  been 
from  friendship,  and  that  the  transaction 
respecting  the  100/.  was  only  an  accom- 
modation. Several  alBdarits,  some  from 
persons  of  station  and  respectability,  gave 
a  very  high  character  or  the  defendant. 
The  learned  GentiemMi  then  addressed 
tiie  Court  in  mitigation.  He  Inferred, 
fh>m  a  comparison  of  this  statute  with 
another,  passed  in  the  same  Session,  that 
the  great  object  was  to  prevent  the  cor- 
rupt election  of  Memb?rs  of  ParHament, 
whicti  was  found  to  have  often  been  effect- 
ed by  a  barter  of  appointments  In  the 
East  India  Company's  sendee.  Hiere 
was  no  imputation  against  Mr.  Bebb,  the 
Director,  through  whose  influence  the 
appointment  was  obtained :  nor  was  there 
any  evidence  that  the  other  defendant, 
Mr.  Taggart,  was  privy  to  any  promise  of 
money. 

The  Lord  CMefJnstiee.— Not  the  least. 

Mr.  Common  Sergeant.-^A  Mr.  Mor* 
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«ui,  of  Cardiganshire,  had  written  to 
Bascom,  who  appeared  to  hare  acted  en- 
tirely from  friendship.  It  was  true  Mor- 
gan had  promised  150  guineas,  but  there 
was  no  evidence  that  Bascom  liad  paid 
any  attention  to  that  promise.  Bascom 
had  received  a  promissory  note  for  100/. 
from  Morgan,  but  Morgan  h!id  hecome 
bankrupt,  and  not  a  shilling  had  to  this 
hour  been  paid.  Bennef  s  brother  had 
paid  the  money  to  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Tag- 
gart  had  very  materialKr  exerted  himsdf 
to  recover  payment  ot  the  note  for  his 
faithful  servant,  who  had  served  him  fur 
30  years. 

Mr.  Cbitty  followed  on  the  same  side. 

Mr.  Gumey  spoke  in  aggravation,  and 


said  he  thought  It  good  fortinie  for  Mr. 
Taggart  that  he  was  acquitted. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley  pronounced  the 
judgment  of  the  Court.  Jt  did  not  ap- 
pear that  the  defendant  had  souriit  oat 
persons  to  give  money,  but  tliat  he  had 
been  dra\vn  in  by  his  triend  Momn.  Had 
he  Icnowu  his  duty,  the  letter  of  Morgan 
oueht  to  have  beoi  thrown  into  the  fire, 
and  all  friendship  to  have  from  that  mo- 
ment ceased.  It  appeared  that  his  charac- 
ter was  good,  and  that  he  had  a  family. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  the  Court 
ordered  and  adjudged  that  Henry  Bascom 
pay  to  the  Khig  a  fine  of  200/.  and  be  Im- 
prisoned in  the  custody  of  the  Marshalsea 
until  that  fine  be  paid. 


PROCBBDIN6S    IN    PARLIAMENT  RBLATINO  TO  THB 
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Od  the  motion  for  going  into  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Kast  India  possessions  bill, 
on  the  18th  June,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, there  was  considerable  discussion. 

Mr.  Sea«tary  Cannino  ruse  and  said : 
In  pursuance,  sir,  of  the  promise  I  made 
a  few  nights  bade,  I  propose,  in  moving 
that  you  leave  the  Chair,  to  open  very 
shortly  the  nature  of  the  transaction  out  of 
which  this  measure  arises.  I  take  the 
liberty  of  presenting  myself  to  the  House 
on  the  present  occasion,  although  the  Bill 
Is  in  the  hands  of  my  Kirht  Honourable 
Friend,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
ContrcH  (Mr.  Wynne),  because  the  treaty 
originated  at  the  time  when  I  had  the 
honour  of  holding  that  office,  and  there- 
fore I  am  responsible  for  the  principle 
upon  which  it  is  founded.  In  order  to 
jiidgeof  the  transaction  fairly,  Gentlemen 
will  please  to  recollect  the  situation  in 
which  things  stood  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war.  hwillpropably  be  remembered, 
that  at  that  period  all  the  possessions 
which  had  been  talcen  from  the  Dutch 
were  restored  to  them.  I  am  not  now 
called  upon  to  discuss  the  policy  or  ex- 
pediency of  that  measure :  but  1  think  I 
am  prepared  to  show  that  in  the  existing 
drcnmstances  of  tlie  times,  it  was  highly 
desirable  not  to  press  too  hardly  upon 
tiiat  country;  and  at  all  events  the  treaty 
with  the  Nethoiands  received  the  appro- 
bation of  Parliament.  In  this  state  things 
stood  nntil  some  time  in  the  year  181b, 
when  I  came  Into  office  as  president  of  the 
Board  of  ControL  There  were  many 
stipulations  than  in  progress—many  had 
not  been  fully  explaiued— nmny  were  left 
open  to  discussion ;  and  from  the  natural 
eagerness,  on  the  one  hand,  to  obtain  re- 
possession of  those  settlements  from 
which  they  had  been  driven  by  conquests, 
and  from  the  slowness  natural  to  the 
transaction,  great  delay  took  place,  and 
ooDslderable  difllcultles  aiose  on  account 


of  the  great  distance  from  home.  In 
consequence  of  this  a  degree  of  ill  humour 
had  sprung  up,  which  required  a  great 
deal  of  management  and  forbearance  to 
appease.  I  ti-ust  I  shall  not  be  supposed 
unkind  in  wishing  to  disparage  those  who 
were  employed  in  our  own  service ;  but  I 
must  state,  that  there  was  a  view  taken 
of  the  transaction  by  the  subordinate 
a^ts  of  the  East  India  Company,  incon* 
sistent  with  their  capacity  of  subordiuate 
affents— they  questioned  the  policy  of  the 
Treaty,  and  seemed  more  dispnsedTto  look 
into  the  stipulations  than  to  carry  them 
into  execution.  At  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  any  control,  agents  are  apt  to 
forget  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to 
those  who  intiiist  them  with  power ;  and 
so  it  happened,  that  these  Gentlemen 
placed  the  Government  at  home  in  this 
perplexing  condition.  They  must  either 
be  pledged  to  support  them  in  all  their 
extremities,  or  be  reduced  to  the  necessity 
ot  rescinding  their  acts :  and  I  think  I 
speak  within  bounds  when  1  say,  that 
there  were  at  that  period, in  the  year  1816, 
no  less  than  half  a  dozen  treaties  in  pro- 
gress of  negociation,  without  any  autho- 
rity whatsoever  (hear,  hear).  At  that 
time  I  received  constant  communications 
that  a  design  was  entertained  by  tiie 
Government  of  the  Netherlands  to  retake 
all  the  possessions  and  recover  all  the  ad'' 
vantages  which  they  had  formeriy  enjoyed; 
and  to  exclude  the  English  from  all  parti- 
dpation  in  the  trade  in  those  seas.  As  was 
my  duty,  I  frequently  required,  in  answer 
to  those  representations,  some  specific  act 
which  could  be  substantiated  by  evidence, 
so  that  the  question  might  falrlybe  broudit 
under  consideration.  But  to  all  mv  de- 
mands I  never  could  get  any  thing  like  a 
distinct  answer :  I  received  constant  re- 
iterations of  the  intentions  of  the  Dutdi 
Government,  abundance  of  vairue  inrinn- 
atiofis>  and  eveuj  by  Way  of  lUufltratSto^ 
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tn  obsmro  refercnoe  to  the  massacre  of 
AMboy|ui(alaagh).  On  the  other  haad, 
conpuaats  reached  me  from  the  Nether- 
lanoB  oi  the  tardiness  of  our  agents  to 
make  Rstitntion ;  audit  liappeuuig very 
mtfbttmiatelr  at  that  time  that  a  most 
distk^snWied  Gentleman,  of  considerable 
takata  and  great  seal  fnr  the  public  ser- 
vice, the  thea  Governor  of  Java,  was  sent 
O  Beneoolen,  and  hartng  been  raised 
ftom  the  hnmble  title  of  Resident,  which, 
in  ftnti,  meant  nothing  more  than  Snper- 
iolnident  of  Pepper  (a  laugh) ,  to  the  rank 
and  station  of  LieateBaot  Governor,  a 
anapielon  w«s  entertained  that  there  was 
a  design  on  the  part  of  the  English  Oo- 
vemment  to  form  a  new  empire  in  the 
Indiaii  seas,  of  whkh  Beneoolen  was  to 
be  the  capitaL  Outof  this  state  of  things 
arose  a  feeling  of  ill  humour  between  two 
Powers,  wfakh,  in  my  judj^ment,  had 
every  reason  of  sound  policy  for  agreeing, 
and,  in  fact,  there  seemed  to  have  oeen  no 
proepect  of  biekerinf .  As  the  greater 
part  of  the  imputation  afldnst  the  Indian 
Government  was  a  design  of  exclusive 
trade  and  an  intentioa  to  keeo  the  com- 
merce in  the  Indian -seas  to  tnemsdves, 
the  first  step  towards  a  negociation  W9S 
to  get  a  disavowal  of  the  priaciplei  al- 
though no  act  had  been  committed,  lam 
aware  that  such  a  course  is  unusual  in 
diplomatic  intercourse ;  but  as  the  gpreat 
ouettion  was  the  principle  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  our  first  object  was  to  have 
this  principle  disavoweo.  In  the  course 
of  these  mutual  animosities;  by  theenter- 
mising  spirit  and  sound  judgment  of  the 
Gentleman  I  have  already  mentioned,  we 
became  possessed  of  the  island  of  Singa- 
pore, the  advantages  of  wluch  must  be  too 
well  known  to  reonire  now  to  beexplained. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  expected  that  i  should 
ezplam  the  nature  or  our  title  to  this 
possession.  A8f0(;Mand  documents  are  ne- 
cessary t6  a  dear  title,  I  individuallv  was 
certainly  of  opinion  that  we  could  not 
snbatantiate  our  title;  but  as  all  titles  in 
the  £ast  are  not  of  a  very  acciirate  and 
defined  nature,  1  thought  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  apply  to  this  particular  case 
the  general  principles  of  European  policy, 
or  any  high  romantic  feeliun  of  morality 
(hear,  hear! ) .  Amongst  the  duuves  against 
the  Netherlands,  it  was  urged  that  they 
had  entered  into  treaties  with  all  the 
Eastern  Islands,  exchiding  all  other 
Bofopean  Powers  from  commercial  in-, 
tereourse.  This  was  a  species  of  Treaty 
whSbh  it  was  obvioudy  our  interest  to 
annul  t  but,  at  the  sasBe  time,  I  could 
not  help  remembering,  that  we  ourselves 
had  entered  into  similar  Treaties  with 
mher  Stateit.  However,  the  existence  of 
thti  ftct  did  not  take  away  my  desu«  to 
abrogate  the  Treaties  to  which  I  have 
alhMfed ;  but,  then,  there  were  consider- 
able diiBca&ks  to  be  encountered.  Hiis 
eoosideratSonledme  to  look  at  the  meana 
whereby  we  cotdd  repahr  the  error,  and 


undo  the  advantages  which  the  Dutdi 
possessed,  and  accordingly  a  Treat]^  was 
entered  into  at  the  restoration  of  peace  to 
restore  to  tlie  Dutch  some  Islands, 
amounting  to '  12  in  number.  These 
Islands  were  not  of  very  great  size  or 
extent.  They  were  trifling  in  point  of 
income,  and  most  iuconvraient  as  to  the 
rights  and  clahns  which  they  set  up  ;  in 
every  one  of  wliicfa  they  were  the  subjects 
ci  constant  dincussion  and  irritation,  and 
were  sure  to  continue,  so  long  as  our  in- 
tercourse with  them  was  maintained.  It 
was,  therefore,  thought  desirable  to  re- 
move these  annoyances,  and  to  avoid  all 
mutual  recriminations.for  each  party  (H>uld 
justlv  upbraid  the  otner  with  the  chanre 
iA  *^€i  tu  quoque**  The  results  of  this 
'IVeaty  were — an  admission  of  the  princi- 
ples QC  free  trade—  a  line  of  demarcatk>n 
was  drawn,  separating  our  territories 
ffom  tlieirs,  and  thus  avoiding  all  differ- 
ences arising  fh>m  immediate  contact- 
ridding  them  of  their  Settlements  on  the 
Indian  Continent  (hear !).  All  these  ob- 
jects are  now  attained— we  liave  obtained 
Singapore,  we  have  got  a  free  trade,  and 
in  return  we  have  given  up  Beneoolen.  So 
far  fh>m  Bencooleif  having  been  advanta- 
geous in  point  of  revenue  :  it  viras  a  most 
onerous  and  inconvenient  possession,  and 
when  the  question  of  abandoning  it  alto^ 
gether  was  moo^.  and  tiie  ^Company 
ultimately  came  to  the  determinatiofi  of 
retaining  it,  it  was  not  on  account  of  in 
importance,  but  fh>m  their  not  being  able 
to  say  into  wliose  hands  it  might  fiedL  The 
Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hume)  opposite, 
will  remember  that  it  cost  this  country 
85,000L  aunually  over  and  above  its  in- 
come, for  the  maintenance  of  that  barren 
possession ,  and  the  only  return  we  reoehr- 
ed  was  the  cultivation  of  spices.  But  the 
Indian  Government  gave  the  ground. ij^ave 
the  plants,  and  gave  thermoney  for  cuitiva- 
'  tion ;  and  when  the  question  was  whether 
the  possesskin  should  be  abandoned,  it  is  a 
little  bard  to  quarrel  with  theabandonment 
when  we  gi)t  something  for  it  (hear,  Iiear !) 
But  it  is  said  we  have  siven  away  a  valu- 
able possession  to  the  Dutch,  because  it 
was  considered  favourable  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  spices ;  but  with  this  1  have 
nothing  to  do— with  this  the  Treaty  has 
nothing  to  do.  But,  in  fact,  Beneoolen 
yields  very  little  spwe,  and  the  East  India 
Company  has  at  this  moment  in  its  stores 
as  great  a  quantity  of  every  species  of  >pice 
as  will  do  for  five  or  six  years'  consump- 
tion, which  will  supply  the  period  witmn 
whidi  will  arise  the  re-consiueration  of  the 
.  Charter,  llie  whole  danger  then  to  be 
apprehended  is  reduced  to  this,  that  the 
country  may,  perdiance,  run  short  of 
nutmegs,  cloves,  and  dnnaroon,  for  our 
puddmgs  (alauffb).  ^y  the  viray,  I  said 
cinnamon  by  mistake,  tor  when  we  talk  of 
their  monopoly  in  nutmegs,  we  have  the 
monopoly  in  cinnamon  (hear,  hear!)  1 
oonU)  not  have  the  ihce  to  argae  with  the 
30 
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Dutch  OB  ih^tnliject  of  modopolf*  If  I 
said,  '<  Yoa  have  a  monoMily  of  spice,"— 
t)iey  would  answer.  ''But  you  have  a 
<  monopoly  in  opium.  "  We  have  salt;" 
'*  but  you  have  cinoamoB*'  ^(hear,  hear !) 
It  would  really  require  considerable  pow- 
ers of  face  to  leproach  the  good  people  of 
the  Nethei'lands  with  doing  that  which 
we  practise  ourselves.  But  to  those  who 
mourn  over  the  loss  of  those  savoury  in- 

fredients,  it  may  be  some  consolation  to 
now,  that  Singapore  possesses  a  soil  and 
climate  admirwlv  suited  for  their  pro- 
duction (a  laugh}  ;  and  they  may  take 
oomfort  in  the  assurance,  that  long  before 
any  new  appetite  can  be  created  in  this 
country  greatly  surpassinf^  any  thing  which 
has  hitherto  neen  expenenced,  we  shall 
have  a  pleuti^  growth  of  our  owBi  even 
if  the  Dutch  should  be  mad  enoiuh  to 
maintain  a  monopoly  so  unprontable 
Qiear,  hear  I).  What  the  real  value  of 
Singapore  may  be,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say,  but  this  I  know,  that  in  all  discussions 
on  tliiaaubject,  i%  has  ever  been  considered 
the  one  tliing  neoessary.  the  nnum  neces-' 
Mritfoi,  to  render  our  Indian  possessions 
complete  (hear,  hear,  hear!}.  Be  its 
value,  theUf  what  it  nay,  that  object  is 
now  secured,  llie  cession  of  Malacca  now 
gives  us  the  continuous  possession  of  the 
Makqra  peninsula,  and  by  the  acquisition 
of  Malacca  and  Singapore,  we  nave  the 
complete  coaunand  of  the  Mahicca  Straits 
to  the  Chinese  Sea  (hear,  hear!).  We 
have  further  secured  the  extinction  of  the 
Dutch  title  on  the  Continent,  and  we  have 
given  in  return  a  barren  settlement,  which 
cost  us  85,000/.  annually  to  maintain.  We 
have  given  a  profession  on  our  part  of  a 
sincere  disposition  to  pursue  the  principles 
of  free  trade,  and  we  have  iaioed  in 
return  the  same  professions  from  a  Power 
at  all  time  supposed  to  be  adverse  to  those 
points,  and  tney  are  now  pledged  in  the 
lace  ot  the  world  to  maintain  free  trade 
to  a  greater  extent  than  was  even  yei 
known  in  Asia,  and  to  full  as  great  an 
extent  as  any  other  Power  im  Europe 
(hear,  hear !}.  Having  therefore  laid  tuc 
foundation  of  a  friendly  understanding 
between  the  two  countries,,  and  obtained 
for  Enriand  all  that  she  rMiiired ;  I  can- 
not think  that  the  treaty  has  done  any. 
disfiervice  to  the  country,  having  purchased 
all  that  we  wanted,  at  no  oUier  sacrifice 
than  the  surrendrr  of  a  settlement,  wliich. 
from  principles  of  policy  we  were  callea 
upon  to  abandon.  It  is  out  of  these  tran- 
sactaoBfi,  Sir,  that  the  present  Bill  arises  I 
and  it  is  proposed  to  place  the  new  settle- 
ment uBtler  the  control  of  the  East  India 
Company,  siditject,  of  course,  to  the  same 
responsibility  as  for  all  the  other  Indian 
possessions.  I  now  move.  Sir,  that  you 
kavt  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HoMRsaid,  the  giving  up  of  these 
possessions  to  the  Dutch  was  one  of  the 
grossest  hhuideni  that  diptomacy  had  been 
94ltyQ&  Wb  bad»  by  mr  aMentiofi  to 


the  iateresta  of  ifae  natives,' bvosglit  Jav« 
to  a  state  of  civilisation  equal,  Imi  tfwdd 
say,  at  least  to  that  of  the  people  iif  In- 
land. The  Dutch,  on  the  conMry.  iMd 
never,  while  they  had  possesakm  or  tkal 
island,  employed  any  other  oMasiim  to 
oivibze  the  people  but  thoseof  brste  force, 
and  were  completely  hated  by  the  natives,  i 
as  those  governments  wimwfB  woaki  be 
who  reliedon  such  measures;  aad  now, 
hated  as  they  were^  had  our  OovcfflOBBBi^ 
with  a  viohition  of^  good  isith,  deUvsied 
the  natives  over  to  tkcm  bound  hand  aad 
foot.  The  present  cession  was  directlT 
contrary  to  the  policy  which  was  vanated 
of  bv  the  Noble  Lordin  \9U.  We  had 
acouired  Baaca  under  the  eapress  cob* 
diijon,  we  had  received  it  ftma  thenatifes 
under  the  stipulation,  of  not  ^visf  it  np 
to  the  Dutch.  Aad  what  were  the  privi«' 
lcge«  we  had  obtained  for  this  nolatKHi  of 


good  faith  ?    The  piivilege  i>f  selling  tw* 
lundred  cheats  of  opium,  wfaidi  under  ikm 


most  favourable  cinmmstaBoes^  could  culy 
produce  b  triflbig  profit.  We  had  ob- 
tained, hi  fliot,  nothing  for  what  wu  had 
given  Bp.  By  giving  up  Bbocb,  we  gave 
up  the  only  port  we  possessed.  One  da|f 
theMiBisters  ouigBiiy,  wbea  it  suits  their 
purpooes,  the  hniour  and  good  Csith  of 
the  nation,  and  tell  us  jiot  to  think  any 
pecuniary  sacrifice  toB  great  which  aHouB 
them  to  be  preserved)  bm  oBanotber,  they 
sacrifice  both  good  faith  aad  the  inte- 
rests of  the  country.  What  tiie  Bight  Hob. 
Gentleman  had  thu  nicht  stated,  was  dl* 
rectly  at  variance  with  what.  iJie  Noble 
Lord  had  stated  in  1814,  and  directly  eon* 
trary  to  the  line  of  poHcy  he  then  recoui* 
mended.  The  lUght  Uonourabie  Gentle^ 
man  had  attempted  to  throw  ridicule  ou  a 
public  servant,  Govumor  Rafiles,  stigmB«> 
tiding  him  as  a  superintendent  of  pepper. 
Other  gentlemen  might,  perbaps,  agree 
with  the  Right  Hoaouiabie  Giuitleaiaa, 
but  he  could  tell  both  them  and  htm,  if 
this  QentlsmBu's  plans  had  been  attended 
to  and  followed,  tne  Gorernment^und  the 
Country  would  have  escaped  the  obloqaiy 
which  they  would  now  receive.  iW 
Government  hsid  blundered,  aad  now  the 
Bight  Honourable  Gentleman  ridiculed 
tiiose  phms  whkih  would  have  saved  tfasm 
from  i>lunderii».  Gentlemen  high  in 
office  might  be  disposed  to  kiok  with  grest 
contempt  on  agents  and  servuBts  at  a 
distance,  but  it  very  often  liappenod  that 
their  plans  were  better  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  peoplethey  were  aoqaaiDted 
with  thaa  those  of  hiuhcr  BOcetu  who 
were  not  on  the  spot.  They  knew  the  in- 
rests  of  the  'parties  better,  and  he  was 
persuaded  that  Governor  Raffles*  plans 
were  better  than  ^ose  of  ihe  Hight 
Honourable  Gentleman.  H«  wislied  tbe 
Bight  HoBouiable  Gentleman  svould  look 
attheHistocyofladla  (hear,  hear!  fiwas 
Mr.  Canaing),  and  he  wwtid  And  the 
wkols  poUoy  fiMrmorly  puiuuBd  hy  " 
cboatrr  una  tbe  lUftiBB  •$  tiMit  r^ 
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lie  WW  now  felkmteg.    HecttdBtotknollr 
Wky,  because  he  btd  aUof  amdden  tturned 
nyandy  that  he  BhooM  ridicule  Governor 
Rafflet  for  foUowing  the  prinoiplefl  which 
liAd  so  long  pdded  our  Indian  Govern" 
meat.  The  Ki(^tHonoarable  Gentleman, 
too,  UirowB  ridicule  on  the   romantic 
priodpie  of  keeping  fidth,  and  adhering 
to  our  engag^f  nts  (No»  no !  from  Mr. 
Canning).    The  language  of  the  Right 
HoDounU>le  Gentleman  implied  that;  and 
every  ceesion  we  had  now  Made,  was  a 
cross  violation  of  public  Ihifh  ana  public 
bcnonr.    He  (Mr.  Hume)  had  formerly 
pvopoerd  that  our  extensive  esubUsh" 
mentflat  Beacoolen»  and  Prince  of  Wales's 
Island,  should  he  ^t  rid  of,  and  tins  mig^ 
kave  been  done  without  any  vi<^tion  of 
ftyth;  but  he  would  never  agree  to  the 
proposal  of  giving  these  places  up  to  the 
Dutch.    All  the  treaties  we  had  conchided 
since  1785,  would  show  that  we  were  de«- 
yveffing  over  our  friends  and  allies  to  the 
Boost  hated  and  most  detested  Power  of 
mil  the  Buropeaas  that  were  ever  in  India. 
He  himself  had  seen  this.    The  Malays 
were  so  exasperated  by  the  treatment  of 
the  Dutch,  tnat  it  was  not  sale  for  any 
ship  of  any  other  nation  to  encounter  a 
Miday  visssel.    By  a  different  treatment 
we  have  succeeded  in  pacifying  tliera,  and 
making  them  so  civilized  that  it  became 
safe  to  trade  with  them.    At  Bencoolen, 
up  to  1818,  the  natives  had  kept  the  po»>> 
aeeaion  of  the  territory,  (living  up  tb  us 
«Nily  the  fort,  and  a  short  utstance  anmnd 
It,  for  a  commercial  establishment.    We 
had  acqohwd  no  rights  of  dominion.    On 
a  nartieidar  occasion,  the  Attorney-Gene- 
raj  at  Bengal  had  been  appealed  to,  and 
gave  as  hiA  opinion  that  we  had  acaaired 
no  right  of  dominion.    He  (Mr.  Hume) 
had  no  obieotion  to  abandon  the  country 
»-ilet  the  Government  do  so ;  but  we  had 
no  right  to  give  it  up  to  the  Dutch,  mak* 
•off  0^^  to  them  righu  we  had  oursehes 
never iMMsessed.    In  1B18,  the  Independ- 
bnce  of  this  place  was  secured  by  Treaty) 
and  he  did  notsuppoeethe  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman  would  deny  the  validitv 
ef  this  Treaty;  and  the  present  lYeaty  vrith 
the  Dutch  was  a  direct  vfolatioa  of  that 
Tlreaty  with  the  natives  t  we  hadao right 
whatever  to  make  over  the  possession  of 
the  Fort  to  the  Dutch.    He  would  ahK> 
contend,  that  handing  Adiem  over  to  the 
Putch  was  another  breach  of  good  Ailih« 
By  doing  what  we  had  done,  also,  we  had 
restored  that  monopoly  the  Dutch  formeriy 
possessed  of  the  spices,  and  at  the  end  of 
six  years,  when  our  present  stock  was 
eshausted,  we  sliould  have  to  pay  the  same 
hdgh  prices  as  formerly.    It  would  be  the 
rum  aluo  of  all  tlie  settlers  who  had  gone 
there,  relying  on  the  good  foith  of  our 
Government.  Their  pfamtatioos  were  now 
le  a  thriving  state,  and  by  our  own  act  we 
w«re  miniag  Asm,  and  giving  up  the  na- 
tives to  a  power  that  had  made  hsetf 
hated  throughout  Indm,  and  wai  detested. 


He  happened  to  know  that  a  Memorial 
had  been  sent  to  the  Govttmment  on  thib 
snbieei,  and  no  answer  had  yet  been  given 
to  it.  By  tbe  present  cession,  we  left 
ourselves  no  port  in  the  Straits  of  Snnda 
in  case  of  war  (hear,  hear,  hear !).  Ho< 
aourable  Members  might  sav,  <'hear!^ 
but  we  had  given  up  the  island  to  the 
Dutch,  and  had  only  preserved  Malacca, 
which  was  no  better  than  a  pig-sty.  The 
Dutch,  he  would  contend,  had  no  right 
whatever  to  Singapore.  They  had  never 
settled  it.  We  had  excluded  ourselves 
from  tbe  fiaetem  Archipelago,  and  could 
not  trade  with  a  single  Dutch  port  there. 
We  had  lost  all  these  advantages  for  that 
pig-sty  Malacca  and  two  hundred  pounds 
ofopium.  The  great  advantages  of  this 
Eastern  Archipelago  were  well  known 
from  that  work,  by  Mr.  Crawford,  which 
he  recollected  to  nave  been  quoted  by  a 
Hoble  Lord  in  another  place.  The  Hon- 
ounible  Member  read  a  small  extract  from 
Mr.  Crawford's  book,  to  show  the  valne 
of  this  Archipelago.  The  present  treaty 
was  contrary  to  our  interest,  and  he  was 
quite  sure  that  all  the  merchants  in  India 
would  cry  *♦  shame  1"  He  contended  that 
the  House  ought  not  to  pass  the  Bill.  The 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had  sahl 
something  of  monopolies.  Nobody  was 
more  opposed  to  them  than  he  (Mr. 
Hume).  The  monopolies  of  salt  and  of 
opium  possessed  by  the  East  India  Com- 

awere  infunous.  Their  treatment  of 
ar,  with  regard  to  the  monopoly  of 
opium,  was  most  dismceful.  They  would 
not  allow  him  to  sell  It  to  anv  body  but 
themselves,  and  they  were  obliged  to  send 
it  to  China  to  find  a  market  for  \u  He 
thought  this  ought  not  to  be  supported  ; 
but  the  present  cesMon  was  not  doing 
away  a  monopoly,  it  was  only  changing 
tbe  monopolists.  He  entreated  the  Honse 
not  now  to  pass  this  Bill:  there  was  no 
hurry ;  the  meagre  might  be  postponed 
without  injuring  any  body,  and  he  should 
therefore  move,  as  an  Amendment^  that 
^e  House,  instead  of  now  going  mto  ^ 
Committee,  should  go  into  a  Committee 
that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Robertson  condemned  the  Treaty 
altogether.  By  the  surrender  of  Hencoo- 
len,  we  gave  np  a  most  valuable  settie- 
ment,  and  endangered  the  security  of  the 
China  trade.  Tlie  revenue  arising  from 
that  trade  amounted  to  three  millions, 
and  it  ought  to  be  a  question  with  the 
Government,  whether  upon  lleht  grounds 
it  would  endanger  such  a  trade  ? 

Mr.  Bright  observed,  that  we  were 
called  upon  bv  this  Treaty  to  give  up  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  British  dominions 
to  the  Dutch,  a  nation  that  history  re- 
corded to  be  tbe  most  oppressive  masters^ 
at  least  in  the  East  Indies,  of  all  the  na- 
tions that  got  dominion  there.  Bencoolen 
was  a  part  of  the  British  dominions,  and 
he  could  not  recognise  any  power  in  the 
Bxacutivc  Government  to  auenate  It. 
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'  Mc  AriBLL  ootitMded  thai  tiiere  wi« 
nothing  in  the  treaty  to  create  alarm,  and 
that  the  concessiona  on  the  nart  of  the 
Dutch  were  at  least  equal  to  tnoae  made 
by  our  Government. 

Mr.  Trant  observed  theline  of  anrange- 
ment  which  the  treaty  had  sanctioned, 
had  received  the  approDatlon  of  the  com- 
mercial hottsoi  in  India  who  were  in  the 
trade  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The 
ceraiott  of  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the 
Continent  of  India  was  of  great  import- 
ance in  relation  to  policy  as  well  as  re- 
venue, and  he  suggested  that  it  would  be 
highly  desirable,  by  treaUes  widi  the 
French,  Danes,  and  Portuguese,  to  obtain 
from  them  the  cession  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean settlements  on  that  Continent,  whidi 
were  much  more  injurious  to  us  than  be- 
neficial to  them. 

Sir  C.  Forbes,  in  allusion  to  what  had 
been  said  of  the  grasping  spirit  of  the 
Dutch  Government  in  India,  said,  thai, 
in  this  respect  there  was  not  mndi  dif- 
ference between  the  Dntch  and  Eittlish 
Powers  in  that  quarter  .It  waa  sixofone 
and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other,  (a  laugh).' 
llie  ruling  principle  of  both  of  them  was 
rapine.  Tne  treaty  now  under  considera* 
t4ou  was  a  division  of  the  spoil  wHhout 
the  least  regard  to  the  millions  of  natives 
whose  interests  were  implicated,  each 
party  giving  and  taking  what  they  had  no 
right  to  render  or  to  receive.  By  the  last 
arrival  from  Singapore,  he  liad  received 
the  first  number  of  a  paper  published 
there,  which  contained  intell%ruce  of 
considerable  importance,  as  showing  what 
the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  was  likely  to  be 
under  this  treaty.  The  magnitude  of  the 
Island  of  Borneo  was  well  known ;  it  was 
the  largest  in  those  seas,  and  oon^ned  a 
vast  population.  Tlic  inteUigence  stated 
that  an  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Dutch 
in  Borneo,  had  iust  returneo,  after  re- 
ducing several  hitherto  independent  states. 
The  natives  had,  in  fact,  vlelded  without 
the  least  resistance :  for  the  name  of  the 
Dutch  ifi'as  as  terrible  in  the  Islands  as  the 
English  on  the  Continent  of  Indm.  He 
doubted  whether  the  fact  of  this  expedi- 
tion was  known  or  contemplated  by  the 
negociations  on  the  part  of  England.  The 
trade  with  Borneo  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch,  who  imposed  a  duty  of  twelve 
per  cent  on  otlier  European  vessels  im- 
porting goods,  while  their  own  paid  only 
six.  He  had  con^^idcrable  doubts,  whe- 
ther the  Dutch  Authorities  in  India  would 
act  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  though 
he  had  no  doubt  of  the  good  £%itli  of  the 
negoclators  in  Europe.  A  very  imperfect 
control  was  exercised  over  the  Dutch 
Governors,  whose  conduct  was  often  the 
subject  of  complaint  in  their  own  country- 
men, as  well  as  otliers.  The  conduct  of 
our  own  Company  in  India  was  calcuUted 
to  diminish  the  ad\iintages  which  should 
result  to  Enghind  from  our  Eastern  pos- 
sessionSi  aua  was  grasping  and  nionopo* 


Kaing  In  iht  eztrene  In  SiniBpore, 
whh&  bad  been  oimidered  n  ftttftH, 
the  Bengal  Oovemmeot  badtaiposed  oi 
additional  duty  of  6s.  per  lb.  on  TMny 
opium,  in  ororr  to  secure  the  trade  for 
the  opimn  whidi  tliey  monopolized  hi 
India,  lliere  had  also  been  a  report  •( 
their  extending  the  salt  monopoly,  wWch 
exhited  in  Bengal,  to  the  Western  part  of 
the  Conttnent  of  India.  Astotfaetraly, 
he  thought,  after  the  delays  respectlBf  k, 
the  final  coBchision  of  it  was  predpifale. 
It  would  have  been  well,  after  having  de- 
hqred  it  so  long,  to  have  waited  fior  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  w1m>  eovU 
have  suppHed  the  Ministers  with  InfiMtoa- 
tion  respecting  the  Indlaa  Isbndt.  of 
which  they  were  necessarily  dcMenC 
He  oMected,  too,  totheceasionofCochip, 
with  the  Sovereign  of  which  we  had  nde- 
ienstve  alliance.  Ue  felt  sone^satlsCw- 
tiontofind,  on  the  partof  tbeD«tch,a 
disposition  to  give  up  the  spice  BMMUNMly. 
MrT  MoHBY  diflered  fraaa  Us  Ikni. 
friend  (Sir  C.  Forbes)  and|iMily  appriHed 
ofthe treaty..  Ue remarhed that aa arti- 


de  in  the' treaty  partienhnrly 
against  the  repetition  of  such  s 
rence  as  his  hon.  friend  had  meatiotted  in 
the  case  of  Borneo.  In  Borneo  the  Ootcfa 
had  oaly  a  few  military  aetdcBieBts  at  the 
moatha  of  rivers,  and^we  were  left  at  fWl 
liberty  to  trade  wi^  all  that  great  iaiaad, 
aboonding  io  popufaition,  and  the  richest 
productions  of  tiie  earth.  The  aatif« 
trade  to  Singapore,  fttm  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  was  very  considerable ;  IM 
vessels  liad  arrived  at  that  poit  from  the 
Eas^m  ArchipelMo,  manned  by  from  30 
to  80  men  each.-  Tlie  Dutch  settlements 
on  the. Indian  Contbieat  ceded  by  the 
treaty,  had  been  represented  as  insl^^iifi- 
cant.  Territorilytneywfreso:  but  these 
settlements^  15  in  all«  might  be  moat  ads^ 
chievons  as  affmliog  a  renige  todisaflect^ 
ed  suldects,  aod  the  means  of  ckadetthN! 
trade.  Whatshouhlwe  thinkifaforeigB 
natkm  had  one  aetilement  atRidinioBd  and 
another  at  Gravesend  ?  Yet  this  was  pa- 
rallel to  the  case  of  two  Dutch  aettiemeata 
in  India— one  was  above,  aoodier  below 
Calcutta.  .  He  contended  that  there  woald 
be  no  danger,  on  account  of  the  ceasion 
of  Ben€Oolen,of  the4nterruplion  of. our 
commerce  tlirough  the  Sunda;  and  aa  m 
the  alleged  want  of  a  harbour,  he  oooM 
state,  that  near  Singapore  an  island  had 
been  surveyed,  which  was  found  taeoo'- 
tain  an  excellent  harbour,  where  line^f- 
battle  ships  could  he  close  to  the  land. 

After  a  few  words  from  Colonel  Bail- 
UE,  the  Amendment  was  negatived  with- 
out a  division,  and  the  Houae  went  Inie 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  UoMB  wished  to  know  whetfier 
that  was  the  proper  time  to  introdacea 
dause  for  compeuating.  those  settlers 
who  would  be  inevitably  rained  byheiag 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and^  deUvered  to 
th€.Dtttch? 
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The  Chairman  (Mr.  Omrteai^)  in- 

formed  tke  hon.  Gentleiiian,  that  any 

propoMl  iog  eonuwnaation  muU  be  the 

8al9eet  of  coosidemtion  in  a 

~  CoBiniktee. 

Mr*  Hums  he«;ed  to  know  what  were 
the  intentions  of  his  Mi^estjr's  Go?em- 
ment  on  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  refilled,  that  if 
it  could  be.  shown  by  any  ot  the  settlers 
that  they  had  been  ruhied,  ne  should  not 
object. to  their  receiving  compensation; 
hat  he  could  not  agree  to  any  snch  propo- 
•ftioB  as  tiiat  of  tne  hon.  Member's  oe- 
foreohand. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  how  the 
nettkra  could  be  assured  of  being  com- 
pensated? 

Mr.  Canning  said»  that  when  the  time 
<»mey  their  didms  would  be  considered. 
To  hold  ont  in  adnmce  a  compensation 
iorsMTeringy  would  be  the  way  to  create 
aofiering.    . 

After  some  further  conversation,  the 
Bill  went  through  the  Committee,  the 
Report  was  received,  and  the  Bill  was 
read  a  third  time  and  passed  ike  foUow- 

i>n  the  third  reading  of  the  East  India 
Trade  BiU,  ontheUth, 

Mr.  Hums  objected  to  it,  on  the  ground 
that  it  gave  a  monopoly  to  the  East  India 
Compan/;  and  he  snouM  therefore  move, 
that  the  third  i-eading  of  the  Bill  should 
be  a4Joumed  to  Mondiiy  next. 

Tlie  Chancellor  of  tibe  Exchequee 
said,  that  he  had  no  wish  whatever  to 
give  a  monopoly  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany; this  Bill  was  introduced  for  no 
snch  purpose..  The  case  stands  thus  :^*- 
No  dealing  in  the  tea  trade  can  be  carried 
on  in  Canada.except  through  this  ooun- 
tcy,  or  the  East  India  Company ;  and  the 
qneation  is,  whereas  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  tea  trade  except  through  this 
country— a  system  which  is  attended  witii 
ffreat  expense;  and  when  the  United 
States  was  at  present  supplying  Canada 
through  the  means  of  smuggling,  shall 
means  be  provided  to  prevent  tnis'aystem  ? 

Mr.  Edward Ellice  requested  his  hon« 
friend. (Mr.  Hume),  to  wltndraw  his  op- 
position to  this  Bill,  and  endeavour  to 
m^vail,  by  his  influence  on  the  India 
Company,  to  throw  open  the  trade;  but 
he  was  afraid  he  woidd  not  be  more  snc- 
cessfol  than  the  Government.  However, 
be  trusted  he  would  throw  no  opposidon 
in  the  way  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Bright  supported  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Hume,  because  be  thought  a  better 
opportaniUr  for  discussion  should  be  had 
berore  the  Bill  was  carried. 

Mr.  Wynne  barged  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hume) 
to  the  terms  oft  lie  Act:  it  contamed  the 
words,  that  the  Com])any  should  have 
the  "  sole  and  exclusive  right"  of  the 
traffic  in  te^.  The  question  then  was, 
whether  or  not  they  should  exercise-  this 


rMt  in  a  manner  which  would  be  bene* 
Aaal  to  the  colonies  ? 

Mr.  Hume  s^,  he  did  not  wish  to  di- 
vide the  House  s  but  the  grounds  of  Us 
opinion  were,  that  the  Company  were 
bound  to  supply  Canada  with  tea  on  as 
cheap  terms  as  England.  Now  they  did 
no  such  tUng;  and  all  that  he  wished 
,was;  that  the  Canadians  should  ei^oy  the 
privileges  to  whicli  they  were  entitled. 
The  Bui  was  then  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

On  the  same  evening,  Mr.  Secretary 
Canning  appeared  at  the  bar  with  a  copy 
of  the  treaty  between  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 
Havmg  Udd  it  on  the  table,  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  stated,  that  there  was  one 
part  of  the  treaty,  namely,  that  which 
related  to  the  footing  upon  which  Singa- 
pore was  to  be  pUiced  in  regard  to  the 
East  India  Company,  which  would  re- 
quire the  introduction  of  a  Bill,  he  stated, 
in  consequence  of  an  hon.  Member  oppo- 
site having  on  a  former  occasion  requested 
some  iitformation  on  the  subject.  When 
the  Bill  should  have  been  introduced,  then 
an  ample  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
of  ghing  any  explanations  that  might  be 
required. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Robertson,  an 
account  was  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the 
House  of  the  amount  of  the  Receipts  and 
Expenditure  of  the  Island  of  Malacca, 
while  it  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Great  Britain  during  the  late  war. 

On  the  21st,  Sir  ClT  Forbes  rose,  in  por- 
snance  of  his  notice,  to  move  for  certain 
papers  to  elucidate  the  conduct  of  the  Re- 
corder of  Bombay,  in  suspending  the  Bar-  . 
risters  in  that  Court.  Tne  hon.  Member 
spoke  in  so  low  a  tone  of  voice  that  he 
was  inaudible  in  the  gallery,  but  we  un- 
derstood that  he  considereaUie  Recorder, 
Sir  E.  West,  justified  in  suspending  the 
Counsel,  and  he  wished  the  papers  to  be 
produced,  to  make  the  justification  public. 

Mr.  Jones  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Brougham  opposed  it.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that,  in  the  absence  of  fUl  infor- 
mation, it  would  be  exceedingly  unfair 
for  the  House  to  pass  any  judgment  on  the 
Barristers  of  Bombay.  Enough  had  ap- 
peared on  the  statement  of  the  Hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  C.  Forbes)  to  show  that  the 
Recorder  had  behaved  with  intemperance, 
if  not  oppressircly,  towards  the  Bar. 

Dr.  Phillimorb  said^  the  case  was  now 
before  the  only  competent  tribunal— the 
Privy  Council.  Wliile  it  was  pending,  he 
considered  it  improper  to  allow  the  tfj?- 
parte  statements  of  the  hon.  Mover  to 
take  effect.  He,  therefore,  begged  him 
either  to  withdraw  his  motion,  or  defer  it 
until  somefiitnre  opportunity. 

Mr.  P.  CouRTENAY,  by  way  of  Amend- 
ment, moved  the  previous  question. 
'    After  a  few  v<fords  fi-om  Mr.  Trant,  Sir 
J,  Mackintosh,  and  Sir  Charles  Forbes, 
in  reply/ the  Amendment  was  agie^  to. 
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KING'S  FORCES  IN  INDIA. 
[i^iom  ike  London  Gatette,} 

PROMOTIONS*  APPOINTMENTS,  REMOVAU. 

BENGAL. 

UihFoot.  Ensini  W.  H»  Dodglii,  from 
6nth  Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Nixon,  who 
exchanges,  dated  3  June  1H24.— Surgeon 
W.  Daunt,  M.  D.,  from  58th  Foot,  to  be 
Surgeon,  nee  Jones,  who  exchanges, 
dated  10  June  1824. 

MADRAS. 

Ut  Foot,  Lieut.  J.  Smith,  from  balf- 
M]^  27th  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 
Rafter,  whose  appointment  has  not  taken 
phice,  dated  20  May  1824. 

4U/  Foot*  Lieut.  M.  J.  K,  W.  Logan, 
from  the  Rifle  Brigade,  to  be  Lieutenant, 
viee  Warren,  who  exchanges,  dated  8 
June  1824.— Lieut.  W.  Barnes,  from  fiSth 
Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Ashe,  who 
exchanges,  dated  10  June  1824. 

46M  Foot.  W.  Edwards,  Gent,  lo  be 
Ensign,  without  purchase,  vice  Sweeten- 
ham,  who  resigns,  dated  3  June  1B24.--*- 
Ensign  R.  Keller,  from  half-pav,  10th. 
Fbot,  to  be  Ensfgiii  vice  Edwards,  ap- 

Jointed  to  7th  Light  Dragoons,  dated  10 
une  1824. 
fAth  Foot.  Lieut.  W.  Moore,  from  half* 

Eay,  7l8t  Foot,  to  bt  Lieut.,  vice  Haw- 
ins,appoioted  toPlst,  dated20May  1(04. 

CEYLON. 
\^thFooi.  Capt.  W.  Kemp,  from  55th 
Foot,  to  betlaptafai,  vice  J.Stralier,  who 
retires  upon  half-pay,  Yoric  Chasseurs, 
dated  27  May  1824. 

Cctk&mi  R^.  Lieut.  T.  Deoron,  frvm 
16th  Fbot,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Murray, 
who  exchanges,  <teted  12  Jan*  1834. 
^VKST  INDIES. 
\9t  Wott  fndftt  Rnrt.  Ueut.  Colonel  F. 
F.  Browse,  from  hw-pay,  6th  West  India 
Reg.  to  be  Lieut.  Colonel,  vice  J.  Cassedy, 
who  exchanges,  dated  10  June  1824. 

BAST  INDIA  COMPANY'S  SERVICE. 

[From  the  Indian  Oatettei.'] 
BENGAL. 

CIVIL-  APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort  »Wtom.— Dec.l8.  Mr.F. Goulds- 
bury  to  be  Assistant  to  the  Magistrate  and 
Collector  of  Mymeufcing.— Dec  23.  Mr. 
R.  W.  Barlow,  to  be  an  Assistant  in  the 
office  of  the  Register  to  the  Sudder  De- 
wanny  Adawlut  and  Nizamet  Adawlut; 
Mr.  G.  F.  Brown,  Assistant  to  the  Ma- 
gistrate and  to  the  Collector  of  Allahabad. 
—Jan.  1.  Mr.  £.  C*  Ravenshaw,  to  be 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  to  Government 
in  the  General  Foreign  and  Commercial 
Department;  the  Hon.  A.  Ramsay,  to  be 
Commerdal  Resident  at  Jungypore. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort  mmam.'^aa.  1.  TTie  Rev.  Wm. 
Bales  to  be  Senior  Chaptein  at  the  Presi- 
dency; tiie  Rev.  T.  Tliomason  to  bt 
Junior  Chapbin  at  the  Presidency. 


MEDICAL  APPOlNTMEffTS. 

Fort  /#^t7/tem.— Dec  18.  Summi  W. 
L.  Grant  to  be  Deputy  Supertntendeiit 
Surgeon  until  further  orders.— Dec.  23. 
Assistant  Suiveon  £.  T.  Harpur  to  per- 
form the  Medical  duties  of  the  Civil  Stai- 
tion  of  Nuddea,  vice  Row.— Jan.  3.  Asiia.- 
tant  Surgeon  J.  Grey  (o  oerform  the 
Medical  duties  of  the  Btmda  Civil  Station. 

MILITARY   APPOINTMENTS. 

Mead  Quartert,  Camp.  Mowhta: — Dec. 
9,  1823.  Lieut.  Scott,  44th  Regt.  is  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  Adjutant  to  tliat  corps 
during  the  absence  of  LieuL  and  Adi. 
Wooland ;  Lieut.  Irwin,  87th  Rcgt.  ft 
appointedfto  act  as  Quartermaster  tothSifc 
Regiment  during  the  absence  of  Quarter- 
master Pucel. 

Fort  William,-^  Dec  2.  Brevet  Capt. 
G.  Snodgrass,  4th  Regt.  N.  L  to  be  pe- 
puty  Papiaster  at  Benares,  vice  Oliver^ 
Lieut.  T.  Worldw,  Enjjlneer,  to  be  a 
District  Barrackmaster,  and  posted  to  7tli 
or  Cavmpore  Division.— Dec.  18.  Captain 
J.Tennant,  of  the  Regt.  of  Ar^ety,  to 
be  First  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  MilK 
tary  Board  ;  Ueut.  E.  J.  Smith,  of  tbp 
Corps  of  Engineers,  to  be  Asristant  to 
Capt.  R.  Smith,  Superintendent  of  the 
Doab Canals  Lieut. Col.  A.  M|cleod,  C 
B«  to  a  seat  at  the  MilittLiy  Board.— Dee. 
83.  Lieut.  Col.  G.  Macmonne,  ^ih  Regt. 
N.  I.  to  the  command  of  the  Eastern 
Frontier.  vicePopham;  Enskn  J.  TIb- 
dal,  of  the  Engineers,  to  be  Asslstaitt  t6 
Ueut  Forbeft,  m  charge  of  tlie  machfaienry 
&c.  for  the  New  Calcutta  Mint*— Dec.  A. 
Ensign  the  Hon.  F.  G.  Howard,  of  H.  M. 
13tli  Regt.  Ught  Inftuitry,  to  be  Aide-de- 
camp  and  Brevet  Captain;  A.  St.  Leget- 
M<Mahon,  of  H.  M.  I6tb  LancexlB,  to  be 
extra  Aide-de-camp  to  the  Gov.  General.' 

Head  Qvarteri,  Compt  J3«friirjr.— Dec 
d4.  Lieut.  A.  Lemdt,  12th  Regt.  N.  I.  to 
be  Adjutant  to  the  Mundlaisir  Corp* 

Fort  ;ru»«m.-^an.  ),  18d4.  Mr.  A. 
Oardew  and  Mr.  J.  Abbott  are  appointed 
Cadets  of  Artillery,  and  Mr.  F.  Abbot,  a 
Cadet  of  Engineers,  in  conformltv  wftli 
theh*  appointments,  and  promotea  to  the 
tank  01 9d  Lieutenaat  ana  Ensign  respec- 
tively, leaving  the  dates  of  their  commis^ 
sions  for  future  adjustment. 

GENERAL  ORDERS* 

By  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral in  Council. 

Fort  Wmtam,  Notf  21, 1823. 
^  No.  184  of  1823.— At  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  Excellency  the  Commander  it) 
Chief,  and  with  reference  to  the  Orders 
noted  in  the  margin,^  it  b  hereby  direct- 
ed, that  the  surplus  pay  and  arrears  of 
European  soldicni,or  non-commissioned, 
which  may  accumulate  during  their  con- 
finement in  jail  for  criminal  oflhices,  or 
by  the  sentence  of  miUtanr  Ootirts  in  sdl- 
"*  Oct.  li,  Vsa,M  Way  ^;  imr^ 
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tary  confin^nmt  in  congee  houses,  Ac. 
after  prorkBog  for  their  sobsUtedce  and 
clothing  daring  coofinemeat  only,  shaU 
be  aMwopriated  towards  the  regimental 
sefaool,  or  otherwise  usefully  expended 
for  any  public  or  regimental  purpose,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  commanmng  officer, 
the  same  being  duly  notified  in  Regimen*' 
tal  Orders. 

Tho  Order  Books  to  be  corrected  ac- 
cyirdingly.    Wm.  Cissiuirr,  Lieut.  Col. 
Sec.  to  Qcrr.  MiL  Dept. 

By  order  of  his  Excellency  the  Com- 
mander in.  Chief, 

Tho.  M'Mahon,  Col.  A.  G. 
H$ad  Quariert,  Cenut,  Konka^ 
Dec,  10,  1823. 

With  refierence  to  General  Orders,  No. 
29.H0,  of  the  I3th  May  last,  and  to  those 
of  the  23d  October,  1822,  No.  2736.  His 
Excellency  the  Commander  in  Chief  is 
pleased  to  piU>Ush  for  the  inforamtion  of 
the  Boyal  Forces  in  India,  the  subjoined 
General  Orders  by  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment, bearing  date  the  21st  uldmo,  and 
to  call  the  particuhir  attention  of  Com- 
mandants of  Corps  in  his  Majesty's  ser* 
yice,  to  the  appropriation  therein  directed 
of  the  surplus  pay  and  arrears  of  £u- 
xppean  soldiers  and .  non-commissioned,' 
which  may  accumulate  during  their  con- 
finement. 

.  The  Brigade  Maror  to  the  King's  troops 
in  Fort  wuliam,  drawing  the  pay  of  all 
soldiers,  whose  corps  are  not  on  the  spot 
and  who  are  in  confinement,  under  the 
sentence  of  courts  mardal  at  the  Presi- 
dency, will,  after  deducting  the  amount 
for  replacing  regimental  necessaries,  ftc. 
appropriate  the  balance  to  the  purposes 
of  the  regimental  school  of  such  corps  as 
may,  from  time  to  time,  be  stationed 
within  the  garrison  of  Fort  William. 
Head  Quarten,  Camp, ^AUff rung ^  Dec.23, 

Tlie  separate  command  of  the  Artillery 
in  the  Field  having  been  abolished,  the 
Commander  in  Chief  is  pleased  to  diitct, 
timt  the  following  arrangements  for  assi- 
mihtting  the  Artillery  Dirisions  with 
Aose  of  the  Army  be  carried  into  effect  s 

The  Artillery  at  Nusseerabad.  Nee- 
mneh,  and  Mbow.  to  form  the  Western 
Dhrbioo ;  the  Head  Qnarters  of  Which  are 
to  be  esti^lished  at  the  former  Station. 

The  Artillery  at  Loodhiana,  KnrnaiiU 
and  Dehlie,  to  be  included  in  the  Meerut 
Diriflon ;  as  also  the  Artillei7  at  Agra 
Head  Quarters,  Meerut. 
.  The  hrte  tst  Dirision  of  Field  Artflkry 
to  be  denominated  the  Cawnpore  Divi- 
sion, including  the  posts  of  Pertaubgurh 
and  tSvltaimore  Oude. 

The  Artillery  Divisions  of  the  Sanger 
Vorot  and  Nagpore  Subsidiary  Force  to 
enntlnue  under  their  present  form  and 
denomination. 

*  The  Aifahabad  Company,  behtg  attach 
•d  to  tho  Garrison^  is  not  inchidld  In  a»f 
Dlfteion. 
-  ftht  Benaires  and  DhiapoM<k«ilDiild$ 


Hie  Head  Odartars  of  die  Sd  BattaBon 
of  Anilleiy  to  be  esuMished  at  Cawnpore. 
whither  the  Commandant  and  Stair  will 
accordingly  move. 

The  7th  and  8th  Companies  of  that 
Battalion  to  be  temporarily  attadied  to 
the  2d  Battalion  at  Dum  Dum. 

Lieut.  Col.  Pennington,  of  the  Horse 
Brigade,  will  command  the  Meerut  Divi- 
sion. 

Lieut  Col.Hetzler,  the  West.  Diririon. 

M^r  Parker,  the  Cawnpore  Dhrision ; 
and  Mi^or  Botlean,  of  the  Horse  Brigade^ 
tJie  Nagpore  Division. 

Capt.  Tennant  will  relieve  Lieut.  Col. 
Hetzler  in  the  command  of  the  Artillery 
at  Agra. 

The  Records  of  the  late  Fldd  Ar^ltery 
Command  to  be  forwarded  for  deposit  to 
the  Assistant  A(yutantGen.  of  Artillery. 

Capt.  Shaw  is  removed  horn  the  6th 
Company,  Ist  Battalion,  tothefd  Com- 
pany, 3d  Battalion  of  Artillery,  and  di- 
rected to  proceed  and  take  the  command 
of  the  Ardllery  at  Kumaol  without  delay. 

Field  Officers  will  be  appointed  to  the 
Command  of  the  Artillery  at  Mhow, 
Sangor,  and  Agrsu  whenever  the  stats  of 
tiie  Regiment  will  admit. 

Sergeant  Jamieson,  attadied  to  the 
Garrison  of  Asseerguili,  is  appointed  an 
Overseer  In  the  6th  or  Allahabad  Divlsioti 
ef  the  Barrack  Department,  yrith  refer- 
ence to  Government  General  Olrders,  No. 
174,  under  date  the  7th  ultimo. 

Sub-Conductor  John  Smith  is  posted  to 
the  Magazine  at  Fort  Mariborottth,  vice 
Sub-Conductor  Sheeaa,  who  wiU  conti- 
nue attadied  to  the  Arsenal. 

J.  NicoL,  Adj.  Gen.  of  the  Army. 

Fort  tVUiiam,  Jan.  U  1824. 

No.  1  of  1824<— In  consequence  of  some 
recent  instances  of  fnivate  commerdal 
transactions  in  this  Armty  baring  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  uovemment.  it 
is  hereby  declared  that  any  Military  Officer 
who  may  be  proved  summarilyi  to  the 
satisfitction  of  the  Governor  General  in 
Council,  to  have  ea^^iged  in  any  mercan- 
tile or  commercial  speculation  whatso- 
ever^ shall  be  held  ipso  facto  incapable  of 
serving,  and  shall  be  forthwith  suspended 
and  sent  to  Europe,  yrith  a  recemmenda^ 
tSon  to  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  IKrectors^ 
^t  he  be  discharged  firom  their  Army. 

His  Excellency  the  Commander  in 
Chief  isreouesteiito  give  the  fullest  effect 
to  this  Oruer. 

No.  2  of  1824.— The  Goyemor  General 
ilk  Coundl  is  pleased  to  sanction  the  fol- 
lowing arrangements  in  the  suborihiatai 
branch  of  the  Barrack  Department  9^ 

Two  European  Oveneers  to  the  §th  or 
Benares  Division,  in  lieu  of  an  equal 
■umber  of  Natiye  Agents  heretofore  em- 


-    ployed. 

i       An  additional  European  Oyerseer  tn 
tHe  lOth  or  Agra  Dlyisian< 
.  Aiiad4yMki&Eittopeai|0^perse^ 
18th  or  Dacca  Diyi8iott>yHi*4f  l»M  «N 
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tadied  to  the  diitiet  of  the  Umt  Agency, 
iiocler  Mr.  W.  Temmue,  Assistant  to  the 
Barrackmaster  of  the  Division.   . 

No.  9  of  1824.^No  information  having 
heen  received  of  Lieut  and  Brevet  Capt. 
WilUam  Cotes,  of  the  28th  Regiment 
Native  Infontrv.  ^o  obtained  a  fariough 
to  Enrope,  in  General  Orders  of  the  11th 
Oct.  1817,  beyond  the  fact  of  his  having 
proceeded  to  the  Island  of  Java,  where 
be  is  now  residing,  the  name  of  that 
Officer  is  hereby  directed  to  bestrode  off 
the  List  of  the  Army,  from  the  date  of  the 
expiration  of  his  furlough,  via.  23d  June 
1820.      Wm«  Casbbibnt,  Sec.  to  Govt. 

Fori  WiUiam.  Jan,  9, 1824.^The  Go- 
tenior  General  hi  Council  has  been 
pleased  to  accept  the  resignation  of  Btr. 
Hodgson,  Superintendent  of  the  Veteri- 
nary fistoblishment  at  Ballignnice,  from 
1st  inst.,  and  to  permit  that  gcntfeman  to 
proceed  to  Europe. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Head  Quartirs,  Camp  Mattra.'^Dee.$» 
W.  S.  Marley,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign  44th 
Foot,  without  purchase,  vice  i>gilvy,  pro- 
moted^—Dec.  23.  Ensign  C.  Gnffen,  26lh 
Kegt.  N.  I.  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Somer- 
ville,  deceased.— Dec  30.  Mr.  W.  Wteg- 
field  is  admitted  to  the  service  as  Cadet  ot 
Cavalry,  and  promoted  to  the  raniL  of 
Comet,  leaving  the  date  of  hla  oomn^- 
sioD  for  future  adjustment. 

Fort  WUliam,  Jan.  5, 1824. 

No.  13  of  1824^-'rhe  Governor  General 
In  Council  Is  pleased  to  malce  the  follow- 
ing Promotions  and  AcUustmeot  of  Rank : 

UtRegt,  Light  Caea/iy.— Comet  Geo. 
Russell  Crommelin.  to  be  Lieutenant, 
nee  Read  retired,  with  ranlc  from  May  4, 
1823.  vice  Waugh,  promoted. 

4th  Regt.  Light  Cavalry.-^Mit.  Henrv 
Hawtrey  to  be  M^or,  and  Lieut,  and 
Brevet  Capt.  Wm.  Burlton  to  be  Captain 
of  a  Troon,  from  March  7, 1823,  in  suc- 
cession to  Rainey,  retired.— Comet  Edw. 
Horsly  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Burton, 
promoted,  with  rank  from  Dec.  4,  1823, 
vice  Heriott,  transferred  to  the  Pension 
Establishment. 

7th  Regt.  Native  Irtf'antrif.'--Ca^tsAn 
Charies  Wm.  Hamilton  to  be  Major,  and 
Lieut,  and  Brevet  Capt.  Chas.  Adoiphus 
Mnnro  to  be  Captain  of  a  Company,  vice 
Cuiudn^iame,  retired,  with  rank  from 
July  11,  1823,  in  succession  to  Sarvent, 
promoted.— Ensiftn  Charles  Crommeline, 
to  be  lieutenant  from  Sept.  11, 1823,  vice 
Munro,  promoted. 

Sth  Regt.  N.  /.—Capt.  Wm.  Davidson 
Flaffoir  to  be  Mfdor,  and  Lieut,  and 
Brevet  Ca|»t.  John  Robeson  to  be  Captain 
^a  Company,  from  April  8, 1823,  in  suc- 
cciflinn  to  Scott,  retir^d^^Ensign  Alex- 
ander Stewart  Singer  to  be  Ueotenant, 
irlce  Robeson,  promoted,  with  rank  from 
Nov.  2, 1823,  nee  Oliphant.  deceased. 

3ad  Regt.  N.  /.—Ensign  Joseph  White- 
ii>rd  to  be  Lieatenant»frooi6ept,  11, 1823) 
vice  Oodingj  retired. 


MedhalBei 
Asdstaat  Sorgeon  Janes  Thbmaon  t» 
be  Surgeon,  vice  Ledman,  telind,  wttii 
rank  from  Sep.  27, 1823,  f^ir  tfae  asnsca- 
tadon.— Assistant  Surgeon  John  <ianiet 
Paterson  to  be  Surgeon,  vice  Lewis,  re- 
tired, with  rank  frx>m  Sept.  27,  1823,  liar 
the  aogmenutloo. 

ADJUSTMENT  OP  RANK. 

let  Light  Ca9alrw.^AJkaX.  HeUT  Lecii* 
mere  Worrall  to  rank  from  May  29, 1822, 
vice  Real,  retired. 

4M  Light  Cavalr9,r-4Mat.  Was.  Bern- 
son  to  rank  fh>m  March  7,  1883,  vice 
Burlton,  promoted. 

7M  Regt.  N.  /^Mi^or  PomB  Thonas 
Comyn  to  rank  from  Oct.  7,  1821>  viee 
Cnnnlni^iaaie,  retmd.— Captain -Oeotf|e 
SpelBssy.  ditto  Oct.  7, 18iU,  vkeCooifB, 
promotel-^Gapt.  EdwaidGwatkln,  ditio 
Oct.  2!l,  1821,  vfee  Grant,  deceased.— 
Lieut.  John  Stanniforth  Pitts  (bow  oT  the 
Hon.  Company's  European  Regimeiii), 
ditto  Oct.  7,  1821,  vfee  Speiliattf,  ^pn- 
motedd— Lieut  George  Harris  Edwaras, 
ditto.  Oct.  29,  1821,  vice  GwMktn,  mo- 
moted.— Ueot  Brown  Wood«  dkto  hm. 
11. 182^,  vice  Caldecott,  resigned.-     > 

8M  Regt.  N.  /.—Lieut.  Henry  ChaHtma 
to  rank  from  Sept.  11, 1823,  vice  Bobeaoo, 
promoted. 

Medical  Department. 

Sumtm  J<^n  Savage  to  raAk  from  Jan. 
29, 1823,  viceLedmon,  retired.— AvifBiMi 
George  Baylie,  ditto  Feb.  14,  1823]. -vice 
Pbillott,  deceased.— Surgeon^  Jas.  Grler- 
son,  ditto  March  17,  1S33,  vice  Brown, 
promoted.— Suiveon  George  Lambe,  ditto 
July  1 1 ,  1823,  vice  Lewis,  retired^— Sur- 

nWm.  Sutherland  Stiven,  ditto  Jttly 
323,  for  the  augmentation^  Onigcon 
Horace  Havman  Wilson,  ditto,  Jntyff, 
182:^,  vice  Johnston,  promoted.— Smgeon 
Rice  Davies  Knight,  ditto  Aug.  19,  IMD, 
vice  Gibson,  deceased. 

REMOVAt^. 

^ffff.— Dec.  3.  Lieut.  W.  CbvhoB  to 
Ist  Batt;8th  Rq^t.  N.  i.— Lieut.  P.  John- 
ston and  G.  Templer  from  1st  to  9d  Batt. 
2d  Regt  N.  1.— Lieut  J.  Murray  from  2d 
to  1st  Batt  2d  Regt.  N.  I.— liient  S.  P. 
C.  Hnmfrays  from  1st  to  2d  Batt  6ih 
Regt  N.  L— Lieut  G.  R.  Fell  from  2d  to 
Ist  Batt.  20th  Regt— Ueut  W.  Cotes 
from  1st  to  2d  Batt  28th  Regt 

ffead  Qttartere,  CMnp,  indki.— Dec 
10.  Second  Lieut.  F.  B.  Boitean  to  4& 
Conp.  2d  Batt  Artillery. 

Bead  Quartere.Campf  JeOatee.-'Det. 
12.  Capt.  M.  A.  Bunbmr  and  Ueut.  R. 
Chitty,  20th  Regt.  N.  I.  to  Ist  Batt  ^ 
that  Regt— Brig.  Majcnr  Ho&eywood,no 
Malwa  Field  Force. 

Bead  Qaartere^  Camp,  j4onlagm^4 
Dec.  22.  Assistant  Surgeon  A.  Meoties  lo 
the  Ramghur  Local  Batt. 

Bead  Omartere,  Campf  AOptang.^ 
Dec.  23.  lieut  R.  Jadcson  from  3d  Comp. 
3d  Batt  to  4th  Comp.  2d  Batt  ArtiUety. 

Fart  WiUiam.  —  Jan.  1.  1824.  Bmet 
Cq»t,  and  UcotTnoidi  PMncr  Of  Uie  aili^ 
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Regt.  Light  Cavahy,  Deputy  AsbiAtant 
Uaartermaflter  OcoenA),  is  remuved  from 
the  General  Staff  of  the  Army,  aud  di- 
rected to  join  his  Corps.— Cant.  Metcalfe 

5.  Hogg*  of  the  Hou.  Company  a  European 
Regiment, havinff been  declaied  incapable 
di  eiBcienrlT  pern>rming  the  active  amies 
6f  his  proK>Mon,  13  ti:an»ferred,  at  his 
own  request,  to  the  Invalid  Establishment. 

FljRIOliGH:^. 

Fort  frii/itfjB.— Dec.l.  Lieut. Col.  Com- 
maudant  J.  N.  Smith.  5th  Reict.  N.  I.  and 
Capt.  W.  Starling,  2Jd  Regt.  N.  1.  to  pro- 
ceed to  Europe  on  private  affaii's. 

fffsd  Quartert,  Vampf  Mowhar, — Dec. 
2.  M^or  Barlcw,  4.'kl  Ke^.  to  Europe, 
tar  one  year  from  date  ot  embaikatlou, 
on  private  affliirs^Lieut.  Potts,  54th 
^cp.  to  Europe,  for  two  years  from  date 
of  embai;)cadon,  on  urgent  private  affairs. 
— Emdgit^  Blachford  to  Europe,  for  one 
year  from  date  of  embarlcation,  for  reco- 
very of  )^  liealth, 

ffead  Quarters,  Camfi.  Muttra.'-^Dec, 

6.  En«ign  Snow,  47th  Foot,  to  Europe 

fir  two  yeai-s.— Captain  Campbell,  54th 
bot,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  18 
months ;  and  Lieut.  Pattoun  to  Europe 
Unf  two  years. 

Fort  WUlUtm^Dfc  23.  Capt.  R.  Ax- 
ford,  13thReKt.N.  I.  to  Europe  on  private 
affiadrs.— lieut.  Col.  O.  M.  Popham,  «Hh 
BegL  N.  I.  to  Europe,  on  account  of 
health,  and  (Dec.  30.}  Brevet  Capt.  G.  G. 
I^niss,  of  Artillery.  . 

Nfuii  Quartert,  Camp.  OanUievnj, — 
Dec  2).  Capt.  Cowper,  H,  M.  59th  Regt. 
to  Europe,  for  3  years,  on  side  certiAcate. 

Fort  Hmiam,'^m,  1.  Lieut.  E.  E. 
Isaac,  32d  Regt.  N.  L  is  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed to  Europe  on  accoMnt  of  Ids  health. 
—Capt.  R.  Home,  28th  Regt.  N.  I.  to 
Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  for  one  year, 
on  account  of  his  health. — As&istant  Sur- 
geon T.  C.  Harrison,  to  Europe,  for  one 
year,  on  priyate  affiedrs.  The  leave  of  ab- 
sence obtained  by  Brevet  Capt.  A.  Pope, 
8th  Rpgt.  of  Li(^t  Cavalry,  in  General 
Orders,  Ang.  9, 1822,  is  extended  to  July 

7.  1824,  on  account  of  his  health.— <3a.' 
Capt.  J.  Scott,  10th  Regt.  N.  L  to  Europe, 
on  account  of  his  health. 

MADRAS. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort  St,  G'/for^re.— Dcc.23.  .Mr.  J.Stolccs, 
to  be  Sub-Collector  aud  Assistant  Magis- 
trate in  Caniua;  Sir  .1.  Home,  Bart,  to 
toe  Assistant  under  the  Collecior  and  Ma- 
l^strate  of  Malabar.— Jau/  2.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Grant  to  be  Senior  Puisne  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Sudor  and  l''*ouldaree  Adaiilut ; 
Mr.  C.  Higgiuson  to  be  1st  Judge  of  the 
Coort  of  iXppeal  and  Circuit  for  the 
Southern  Din^ion;  Mr.  W.  Oliver  to  be 
2d  Judge  of  ditto.— Jan.  10.  Mr.  T.  GlIK- 
bnmd  to  be  Sheriff  of  Madras. 

MfiDICAL  APP0INTMKNT9.  . 

•  Fort  St,  Oeorge,-^}iQV»  26,  A^^istaut 
CMMtulE$faldfVol.2. 


Sm-geon  T.  M.  Laue  to  be  Asbibtaut  tp  tl» 
Supermtendant  of  the  Eye  Infirmary^— 
Jan. 2, 1824.  Mr.  J.  D.  White.  2d  Member 
of  the  Medical  Board,  to  be  1st  Member : 
Mr.G.Baillie,3d  Member  of  tltc  Medical 
Board,  to  be  2a  Member;  Mr.  Superintend- 
ing Sui-geon  W.  Peyton  to  oe  3d  Member. 
— .Ian.  9.  Senior  Surgeon  Thomas  Evans 
to  be  Superiutenduig  Surgeon,  date  of 
raulc,  Jan.  1, 1824:  he  is  appointed  to  the 
Hyderabad  Subsidiary  Force  vice  Peyton^ 
Senior  Assistant  Surgeon  D.  Donaldson 
to  be  Surgeon  to  complete  the  Establish- 
ment, date  of  rank,  Jan.  1,  1824. 

MILITARY    APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort  St,  6'w/^e.— NOV..28.  Ueuft.  F.  B. 
Lncas,  Bth  Re$^,  N.  I.,  to  be  Quarter- 
master aud  Interpreter  to  2d  Batt.  of  thai 
Regiment,  vice  Smith ;  Licut.'G.  Wright 
10th  Regt.  N.  L,  to  be  Quartermastet 
and  Interpreter  to  2d  Batt.  of  thai  Corps, 
vice  Wilson.— Dec.  5.  Brevet  Captain  L. 
W.  Watson,  of  1st  Regt.  of  Infantry,  to  b« 
Quartermaster  and  Interpreter  to  1st 
Batt.  of  that  Corps,  vice  Godfrey ;  Lieut. 
P.  P.  Hodge,  Ist  Regt.  N.  I.,  to  be  Adju- 
tant  to  Ist  Batt.  of  that  Corps,  vice  Wat- 
son; Ueut.  E.T.Clarke,  19th  Regt.  N.L, 
to  be  Adjutant  to  2d  Batt.  of  that  Corps^ 
vice  Cleveland;  Lieut.  H.  Wright,  10th 
Regt.  N.  I.,  to  be  Quartermaster  and  In- 
terpreter to  1st  Batt.  of  tliat  Corps,  vke 
Clarke.— Dec. :«).  Capt.W^Strahan,  I9ib 
Regt.  N.  I^  to  be  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  to  the  Light  Field  Division  Hy? 
derabail  Subsidiary  Force,  vice  Foote; 
Capt.  W.  Murray,  23d  Regt.  N.  I.,  to  be 
Assistant  in  the  Quartermaster  Genenil'4 
Department,  vice  Strahan;  LleuL  H. 
Lwing,  25th  Regt.  N.  L,  to  be  Adjutant 
to  the  1st  Batt.  of  that  Corps,  vice 
Ciokatt ;  Lieut.  P.  P.  Hodge,  1st  Rogt* 
N.  I.,  to  be  Adjutant  to  2d  Bat;,  of  tfia| 
Corps,  vice  Gunning ;  Ueut.  W.  Babiug« 
ton,  Ist  Regt  N.  I.,  to  be  Adjutant  of  th^ 
1st  Batt  of  that  Corp^,  vice  Hodge,  Jan.  6. 

GENERAL   ORDERS. 

Fort  St.  Georre^ZUt  December^  1823.— 
It  being  desirable  to  fix  by  one  general  ):ule 
the  limits  under  which  OflBcers  hblding 
Staff  Employments  under  this  Presidency^ 
may  retain  them,  or  otherwiiie^  on  promo- 
«tion  to  superior  ranks;  and  to  provide, 
generally  for  all  doubts  on  Contingencies^^ 
so  far  as  they  can  be  fore&een,  by  esta- 
blishing one  equal,  and  uuiform  prindfJe. 
TliehonahcGox-emor  in  Council  ispleased 
to  resolve  that  the  following  limitations, 
have  prospective  effect  from  this  date. 

PURLIC   OFFICES  AND  KTAFF  DEPART- 
MENTS. 

ICo  Limitation, 
Residents  or  Pulitiad  Agents  at  Native* 
Courts,  or  high   Diplomatic  Miasjous; 
Command  otDiris'ious  ;  Adjutant  Gene- 
ral of  the  Army:  Qiiartennaater  General: 
of  the  Army ;  CommisKuy  General ;  AK- 
litaiy  Auditor  General ;  St 
ral ;  Deputy  Surre)or 


iitaiy  Auditor  General;  Stu-vcyor  G«ae* 
....    .V      .  ^ General, 
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The  rank  of  Afqior  General. 

Commandants  of  Subsidiary  or  Field 
Foi-ccs,  and  (jovcmment  Commands  of 
Ports,  Proyinces ,  or  Cantonments. 
^To  the  rank  of  Major  General^  Bczimen' 
'  tal   Colonel,  or    fJeutendnt    Ojloucly  / 

Cominandatit  of  a  Brigade  of  Cavalry^ 
•   Jtegiment  of  Infantry,  or  Battalion  of 

uirtiUery,  or  'Acting  tJMef  Engineer,  or 

Commanftant  of  Artillery, 

Judge  Advocate  General;  Chief Com- 
tuands  in  the  Army   of  Native    Allied  ' 


of  Begimcntal-CaptaiiK  exoeptiog  profit  • 
slonal  Officers  In  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
which  are  not  limited  under  the  rank  ot 
Actiilg  Chief  Engineer. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Fort  St.  George.— Dix.  2.  Senior  Llcii- 
tcuant  Brevet  Cantiin  J.  R.  Godfrey,  to 
be  Captain  and  Senior  Ensign;  J.  W. 
Goldswoithy  to  be  Lieutenant,  \-icc  Mac- 
donnld,  decca?<cd,  date  of  Commwsion, 
28  Nov.  182.i. 

Fort  St.  Georgc.^Vic  30.  Brevet  Cap- 
tain .Tames  Crokatt,  to  be  Captain  and 
Senior  Knsi^i ;  U.  Hall  to  be  Lieutenant 
vjctf  Forte,  acceased,  date  of  Commis- 
sion. SiiDec.  182:^;  Senior  Endgn  R.S, 
Gladstanes,  to  be  Lieutrnant,  ncc  Lane» 
deceased,  date  of  Commission,  24  April, 
1823.— Jan.  6,  Senior  Ensiam  W.  H.  Short, 
.^d  Regt.  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 
Ricliardsou,  deceased,  date  of  Commis- 
sion, 28  Dec.  1823.— Jan.  9.  Senior  Ensign 
E.  B.  Faunce,  4th  Regt. N. L,  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant,  vice  Doveton,  deceased,  date  of 
Commission,  l.'ith  August,  ld23;  Senior 
Ensign  T.  L.  Green,  25th  Tl^  to  lik 
Lieutenant,  vice  Ritchie,  deceasc4>  toe 
of  Commission,  5th  Jan.  1821. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Fort  St,  George.^fiov.  28.  Ueuleoaut 
H.  Currie,  of  9th  Rent.  K.  I.  to  Europe, 
on  sick  ceitificate.— Col.  H.  S.  Scott^  C.B. 
comm:uidiug  the  Travaucprc  Subsidiary 


Escorts  with  Native  Princes,  Command 
of  Residents'  Guards  and  Escorts ;  Fort 
A^JMaat  of  Fort  St.  George. 
^Thc  Governor  in  general  also  resolves 
tMt  no  appdntment  or  public  employ- 
went  wluu^ver,  not  included  in  the  above 
tTTSK**.!  to  which  a  MHitarjr  Officer 
te  eligible,  alwll  be  retained  liffnturc  af- 
ttr  m  proMotkm  9t  tho  party  tg  the  rank 


Artillery,  on  furlough.  Brevet  Captain  J. 
(^.  Milford  and  Lieutenant  H.  S.  Biirgess, 
Sth  Regt.  N.  I.  on  sick  certiAcate,— -Jan. 
1"2.  Ensign  A.  M'Nair,  4th  Regt.  N.L  on 
Hick  certificate.— Jan.  t3th.  Captain  H.^f. 
Coo)»er,  11th  Regt  N.L  Brevet  Captaia 
W.  Taylor,  20th  Regt.  N.  L  and  Lieutenant 
A.  Aguew,  Cth  ilegt.  N.  1.  on  sick  certifi- 
cate.   ■ 

BOMBAY. 

CIVIL   APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombay  Ca.9tle.—\0.  Jan.  Mr.  A.  N. 
8)ww,  to  be  Deputy  ColliTtor  of  5bp»  Cos* 
ttwMi  lu  Ouxcnit>*'i5.  Ml*.  K.  Bo»tic)ile«'i 
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to  be  actiuflf  Deputy  Collector  of  .Customs 
aud  Town  Duties. 

MILITARY    APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombay  Ctf.?//«.— 20.  Jan.  Lieutenant 
H.  Jainesou,  Adjutant  of  3d  Regt.  Light 
CavaJry,  is  appointed  Interpreter  to  the 
Head  Quarters  of  the  Comiuaiuler  in 
Chief,  during  His  Kxcelliiicy's  tour  of 
^inspection,  from  Tth  Dec.  1823. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Bombay  Castle,-^ un.  ir>.  Brevet  Cap- 
tain M.  F.  CoUis,  8th  Rest.  N.  I.,  to  be 
Captiin  of  a  Coin{)any,  and  Knsign  James 
Uaives,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Ambrose, 
deceased,  date  of  ranli,  12.  Jan.  1834.— 
Jan.  'J2d.  the  following  Lieutenants,  Ca- 
de ti..  of  the  season  i 801,  are  promoted  io 
the  Brevet  Hank  of  Captains  agreeably  to 


the  regulations:  Lteutenaht  G.B.Aitche- 
son,  3d  Regt.  K.  L,  date  of  rank,  16.  Jan. 
'  1824 ;  Lieutenant  C.  Newport.  12th  Regt. 
N.L,  ditto;  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Iredell,  8th 
Regt.  ditto:  Lieutenant  MacCy  Iredell, 
8th  Regt.  (litto;  Ueutenftut  J.  Simpson, 
9th  Regt.  ditto. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Bombay  Cffi//^.— Jan.  20.  Captain  R. 
W.  Pedlar,  9th  Regt.  N.  L,  for  one  year, 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  recovery 
of  his  health ;  Lieutenant  J.  Campbell,  of 
Madi'Rs,  Rifle  Corps,  for  three  vears,  to 
£uroi)e,  for  recovei^'  of  his.bealtfi;  Lieu- 
tenant Fiercy  Dawney,  5th  Regt.  N.  I„  aiid 
Lieutenant  W.  Sterling,  9ih  R^.  N.  L, 
for  thi-ee  years,  to  Europe,  for  recovety 
of  health. 


BIRTHS,    MARRfAGSS,   AND   DKATHS. 


BENGAL. 

J?jV/^*.— Dec.  13.  At  SidtiUporc,  the 
la<ly  of  Capt,  A.  Macleod.  ol  a  sou.— I6ih 
At  Bhaugulpore,  the  lady  of  Captain  J. 
Graliam,  of  a  daughter.  'At  Calcutta,  the 
lady  of  Dr.  Fleming,  of  a  son.— 2r)ih.  tlic 
lady  of  A.  Colvin,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 
2i^lh.  At  Cliowrinc^hee,  the  lAdy  of  J .  Shaw, 
Esq.,  of  a  son  and  heir.— 'i^th.  At  Futteh  • 
ghur,  Mi-s.  C.  VVestropp,  of  a  son.— .'Ust. 
At  Calcutta,  ^Irs.  G.  Sti*alford,of  a  daugh- 
ter.—Jan.  1.  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  C.  Goy- 
nard,  of  a  daughter;  at  Balasore,  Mrs. 
W.  Blunt,  of  a  son.— 4th.  At  Calcutta,  the 
lady  of  G.  Low,  Esq.,  of  a  daueliter.— 6th. 
At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  W.  Richardson, 
Esq.,  of  a  sou.— 9th.  At  Fort  William,  the 
ladv  of  Major  Swiney,  of  a  son  aud  heir; 
at  Intally,  Mrs.  Green, ofa  son.— 12th.  At 
Barrack  pore,  the  lady  of  Ensign  Souter, 
J3t.Batt..WRegt.  of  a  son  and  heir.— 
iruh.  At  Calcutta,-the  Lidy  of  J.  Elliott, 
Esq.,  of  a  son.- I7th.  At  Calcutta,  Mrs. 
F.  De  Silva,  of  Bombay,  of  a  son. 

^/tfrrw^e*;— Dec.  I5lh.  At  Cawnpore, 
Lieutenant  H.  Templer,  A^uUiut  4th 
Regt.  N.  I.,  to  Mii?8  E.  F.  Fombclle, 
youngest  daughter  of  J.  Fombelle,  Esq.  of 
the  Civil  Service.-24th.  At  Calcutta,  J. 
Duncan,  Esq.  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the 
Hon.  Company's  Service,  to  Aliss  Barbara 
Dun.— Jan.  3.  At  Chandernagore,  Mr.  B. 
Bennoits  toMiss  J.  Harthy;  at  Clmuar, 
Captain  C.  T.  G.  Weston,  to  Miss  A.  Ar- 
nold ;  at  Calcutta,  Captiuu  G.  Harris,  26tli 
Regt  N.  L,  to  Eliza  Sophia,  fourth  daueh- 
ter  of  T.  Templctou  Esq.— 10th.  At  Cal- 
cutta, Mr.  A.  Humphrey,  to  Miais  E. 
Mordaunt— 12th.  AtCalcuttii,  N.  Paliolo- 
gas,  Esq.,  to  Miss  M.  I.  S.  Driver.— IStb- 
At  Calcutia,  J.  Gordon.  Esq.,  to  Miss  M. 
Broders.— IHth.  At  Boitaconnah,  Mr.  C. 
Vegnlaiid,  to  Nancy,  daughter  of  J.  Bow- 
ers, Esq. 

/>fa//«.— Dec.aist.  At  Allahabad,  Cap- 
tain J.  Gabb,  2d.  BattaHon,  34th  Rest ;  at 
Calcutta,  the  infant  daughter  of  A.  Lolvin, 
Esq.— Jan.  4th.  At  Calcutta,  Miss  E. 
Callaghau.— 8th.  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  A. 
Tirly,relict  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Tirly,  of  the 


Hon.  Co.^8  Marine.— nth.  At  Oklciitta, 
Francis,  second  son  of  G.  Vrignon,  fisq'.; 
Mr.  R.  Swinley; Colonel  J.  B.  FissoO)  a^ed 
(Jr.- 12th.  Mi-s.  J.  Cockbum,  wife  of  Ml-. 
M.  Cock  burn,  of  the  Register  Ofllcc;  at 
Berhain|H)i-e,  Mr.  Conductor  Bartlett,  of 
the  Invalid  Establishment;  at  Chunar, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Batenian,  wife  of  Lieutenant 
W.  Batcman,  of  His  Mi^jesty's  87tb 
Foot.— I4th.  At  Calcutta,  G.  Hometl, 
Esq.,  Head  Assistant  of  the  Native  Hos- 
pital, aged  45.— 18th.  At  Calcutta,  Mub. 
M.  E,  Ricketts,  wife  of  M.  Rlcketts,  Esq. 

MADRAS. 
B/rM«.— 26th.Dec.  AtPanlghantcherry, 
the  lady  of  Capt.  W.  Jackson,  ^dBaet. 
7th  Regt.  ofa  daughter.— 31  it.  At  Madras, 
'  the  lady  of  Mf^or  Cadell,  of  a  soii.^>lan. 
12th.  At  New  Town,  Mrs.  E .  Corotlius,  of 
a  son  ;  at  Madi*as,  the  lady  of  John  Car- 
ruthers,  Esq.  of  a  daughter.— 13thr  At 
Tranquebar,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Pruman,  of  a 
daudfhter.— 16th.  At  OuKolf ,  Mrs.T.  Prea- 
dergi-ast,  ofasoti.— 17rn.  At  St.  Thomas's 
Mount,  the  lady  of  the  Reverend  H.  Bar- 

£ur,  ofa  daughter.— I9th.  At  Nellore,  the 
kdy  of  E.  SmalIey,Esq.,  of  a  daughter; 
at  Madras,  Mrs.  L.  GritAtlu,  of  a  daugh- 
ter.—24th.  At  Madras,  the  lady  of  Ciup^. 
Johnson,  6th.  Regt.  Light  Cavalry,  or  a 
son.— 26th.  At  Madras,  the  lady  of  Capt. 
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Births^  MarriageSp  and  DecUliS. 


3ioiiot»  Lieutenant  C.  Weldon,  Madnui 
Artillery,  to  Miss  H.  H«ckley».  vounsest 
daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Hackley, 
of  Bury  St.  fi(tmOud.<t ;  at  Vellnre,  Captain 
J.  Harris,  Sub-a«slirtam  Commissary  Ge- 
neral, to  Mies  M.  Shaw,  niece  to  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Welsh,  commanding  that 
station,  and  second  daughter  of  E.  hhaw, 
Esq.  of  Eluig,Middlesex.— ll^tJi.  At  Mad- 
ras, Serff.T.  HitTgins,  of  the  Madras  Artil- 
lery, to  Lydia,  aaughter  of  Mr.  Conductor 
H.Bacon;  at  Bellary,  Mr.  C.  Sharlies,  to 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  G.  Ross, 
Coodnotor  of  Ordnance.-^^h.  AtMadras, 
Mr.  J.W.  Stephen-son,  to  Miss M.  M*Leod. 
^Feb.2d.  At  Madras,  Lieutenant  J. J. Un- 
der wood,  of  the  Coros  of  Engineers,  to 
the  eldest  daughter  or  the  late  Migor  Ge- 
neral J.  J.  Durand,  of  the  Madras  Kstab. 
DeatAs.—Dec.  24  th .  At  Bangalore ,  Cap- 
tain C.  J.  Foote,  25th  N.  I.  Asssistant 
General  of  the  Light  Field  Division  of  the 
Hyderabad  Subsidiary  Force.— 2tnh.  At 
Moonsooroottah,  Mr.  N.  Gordon,  the 
younger  son  of  W.  Gordon',  Esq.  furmerly 
of  the  H.  C.  Civil  Service  of  Madras ;  at 
Bellary,  Lieutenant  C.  Richardson,  2d. 
Battalion  M.  Kegt.  N.  I. ;  at  Calechy, 
Mr.  W.  Brown,  aged  59.— Jan.  2d.  At  Ma- 
dras*, J.  F.  Lane,  E«o.,  Collector  of  Masuli- 
patam.— 7th.  At  Madras,  G.  H.  Burtan, 
only  Mfi  of  Conductor  J.  A.  Burt<in,  of 
the'Ordnance  Department. — 'i2ud.  At  Ve- 
pery.  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  J .  Clemons, 
of  1st  N.  V.  Mattaliou ;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Fha- 
roali;  at  Madras,  Mr.  L.  OUivabelar, 
aged  102  years  — ^itli.  At  Twandesaiu, 
i^n.  P.  M.  Whitehead,  5th  Kegt.  Ma- 
dras i  N.  1.  and  Brigade  M^or  in  'fra- 
vaucofo.- 25th,  at  Madras,  John  Alex- 
ander, sou  of  Mr.  J.  Mac  Vicars.— 
Feb.  2d.  At  Madras,  the  Reverend  Fatlier 
Joan  Fidelia,  Prefect  Apostolic  of  the 
Capuchin  Mission,  on  the  Coa*<t  of  Coro- 
inaudel ;  at  Black  Town ,  Mrs.  C.  Thomp- 
son.—Feb.  17cli.  at  Sea,  A.  Law,  Rsu. 
Chief  Officer  of  Hon.  Co/s  Ship,  Hythe. 

BOMBAY. 

BiVM/.— Dec.  17th.  AtTaunah,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Nichols,  of  a  son.— 26th. 
At  Bombay,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  H .  Davies, 
Senior  Chaplain,  or  a  son. — ^Hlst.  AtBom- 
biiy,  the  lady  of  R.  Boyd,  I':sq.  of  H.  C. 
Cinl  StTvice,  of  a  daughter.— Jnn.  14th. 
At  Bombay,  the  lady  ofDr.  Keniball,  of  a 
daughter.— 18th.  at  Bombay,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Jollifie,  of  a  daughter. 

ICth.  At  Surat,  Mr. 
s  £.  Caiitrell.— 18th. 
'art,  Esq.,  to  Louisa, 
he  late  Captain  Cot- 
At  Bombay,  Lieut. 
Allen,  2d  Battalion 
[.  J.  Paget,2ddaagh- 
Sxmouth,  Devon. 
At  Bombay,  Mr.  R. 


Wynne,  of  the  Artillery  Band.— 9th.  At 
BeJvidere,  Lienteoant  J.  D.  Saltwell,  of 
2d  Battalion  Grenadiers.— K^th.  At  Bom- 
bay,  James, theyoungcst  son  of  Lien  tenant 
Colonel  Southerland,  of  the  Bomtay  E^ 
lablishment.— 15th.  At  Taunah,  Maria, 
wife  of  Lieutenant  Waterford,  Fort  Ad- 
jutant—2i^th.  At  Soonee,  Lieutenant  W. 
Ord,  lUth  Regt.  M.  N.  1.  AAjatant  of  2d 
Battalion,  Nagpoor  Brigade.-0*eb.  1st.  At 
Bombay,  S.  P.  W.  Johnston,  Esq.  AssUtaut 
Secretary  to  His  Majest\''s  GoTemmenty 
at  Ceylon,  and  eldest  son  of  Sir  Alexaudcr 
Johnston. 

CEYLOr^. 

Mnrriare.^^ov.  24.  At  Colombo,  Mr. 
P,  Malhuisen,  to  J.  P.  Gregory. 

Dea(/ts.^D€c.9,  AtGalle,  H.  VanHek, 
Esfl.  Sitting  Magistrate  of  Caliienteeu.— 
11th.  At  Colombo,  Sergeantnugor  W. 
He|>pcn0tall,  of  the  Hoyal  Artillery. 

GREAT^ITAIN. 

iiir/A^.— May  22.  At  Edinburgh,  tlie 
lady  of  R.  Abercrombie,  Esq.,  of  Birkcn- 
boy,  of  a  son.-^uue  3d.  the  lady  of  Capt. 
Franklin,  R.  N.  of  a  daughter.— 7th.  At 
Croomshill,  the  Uidy  of  Capt.  Crulkshaiik, 
of  a  daughter. 

Marriages.^Mxy  .'ilst  At  Bath*  Capt. 
R.  H.  Brown,  Hon.  F^ast  India  Curapaiirs 
Service,  to  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  CBIaashard,  Esq.,of  i>»dou. — June 
1st.  At  Great  Houghton,  Capt.  Croxtou, 
of  the  Bengal  ArtiUery,  to  Cbarlotte,  »e- 
soud  daughter  of  tlie  Rev.  R.  Williams, 
Rector  of  that  place,  and  Prebendary  of 
Lincoln.— 3d.  At  Islington,  R.Beit,  E.«q.. 
Barrister  at  Law,  to  Margaret,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  P.  Gordon,  of 
the  Wellesley,  Ea.«?t  Indiaman.— 7ih.  T. 
Brett,  Jun.  hsiq..  Captain  in  East  India 
Service,  to  Miss  J.  Dyer,  of  Ryde,  Isle  of 
Wight.— 16th.  At  Chesham,  Capt.  E.  J. 
Samuel,  of  the  Madras  Cavalry,  to  Ann, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  J.  Field,  Esq., 
of  Cheshal  Hall,  Bucks.— 16th.  At  St. 
George's  Church,  T.C.  Roberts,  E.sq.,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  to  Miss  Gowan,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  C.  Gowan,  Esq. 

/>i?<iM*.— May  25th.  R.  O.  Hardy,  Esq., 
Officer  of  the  Hon.  Company's  Ship, 
Asken,son  of  the  late  Capt.  J.  Hardy,  R.N. 
and  nephew  of  Capt.  J.  O.  Hardy,  R.  N. 
This  young  man  was  unfortunately 
drowned  on  boarding  the  Astell,  white 
nnder  weigh  in  tow  of  a  Steam  vessel,  off 
Woolwich.— 26ih.  At  BUlericay,  Mrs.  8. 
Eglinton,  relict  of  the  late  Capt.  fegUmrton, 
of  the  Hon.  Company's ^rvioe,  aged  84 ; 
at  Shaldeu,  liodge,  Hants,  Licatenant 
Col.  A.  Johnston,  Assistant  Commandant 
of  the  Royal  Military  College^  Faroham; 
on  Wednesday,  June  16,  1824,  at  Wey- 
mouth, George  MellLs,  Esq.,  of  Perthshire, 
North  Britain,  aged  30  years,  having  ai*- 
rived  in  England,  by  tlic  Kiogi^toD,  only 
twelve  days. 
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AEIUVALS  IN  ENGLAND  FROM  EASTERN  PORTS.    ' 


May  25 
May  25 
May  26 
May  30 
June  1 
Juiic 
June 
June 
•  Jmte 
June 
June 
Jane 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June  13 
June  IS 
June  U 
June  15 
Jnne  15 
J*ine  15 
June  15 
June  15 
Jnne  15 
Jnne  Id 
June  17 
June  17 
June  21 
June  21 


P^rt  t/Arrittd, 
Oflri^nd*8Rnd 
(XT  tlie  Start   .. 
Off  Beach  Y  Head 
Gravesena 
Liverpool 
OflfSalcombe  .. 
Otf  fraud's  £nd 
Off  Holyhead  .. 
Off  Weymouth.. 
Off  Plymouth  .. 
OfftheStiUt   .. 
Padstow 
Off  Plymouth  . . 
Off  Plymouth  . . 
Off  Falmouth  .. 
Off  Plymouth  .. 
Off  the  Start   .. 
Cowes 

Off  Portsmouth 
Off  Portsmouth 
Portsnumth     . . 
OffScillv 
Plymouth 
Graresend 
Off  Margate    . , 
Off  Portsmouth 
Off  Portsmouth 
Off  Portsmouth 
Ofl*  Portjtmouth 
Deal     . . 
OffGraresend.. 
Off  Portsmouth 
Core  of  Cork   .. 
Off  Holyhead  .. 
Graresend 
Gravesend 


Skip*$  Name, 
Duke  of  Lancaster 
Hythe 
Borneo 
lliomas 
Colombia 
Vausittart 
Warren  Hastings 
Albion 
Kingston 
Mara.  WeUingtou 
Woodford. 
Swallow 

Abberioa        .  .. 
Felidtafl 

Hero  of  Malown 
Milford 
Sarah 
Augu3ta 
Alexander 
Britannia 
Grenada  . . 

Wm.  MUes 
Madras 
ComwaUis 
Ganges 
Aurora 
Pnbnyra 
Orient 

Royal  George     . . 
fittckingharashire 
Lady  East 
P^arlSt.  ViBecnt 
Odessa 
Lotus 
Am.1 
EUza 


Commandtr*   Port  of  D^ptrture.'  Date. 
Dariet       *  •    Bengal 


Wilsou 
Ross 

Wiuspear  . 
Chapman  . 
DaliTu^ilc  . 
Rawes 
Swainsou  . 
Bowen 
Blaushard. , 
Chapman 


China 
BeucooUsu 
Cape  .. 
Bombay . . 
China  •. 
China  . . 
Bengal  .. 
Bengal  .. 
BfeugQl  .. 
Bengal  .. 


Blackmore . .    Cape 
Perdval      . .    Bengal . . . 


Campbell  . 

Garrick 

H  or  wood   . 

Bowen 

Giles 

Richardson 

Luke 

Andeiaou  . 

Beadle 

Fisher 

Henderson 


Bengal 
Bengal 
Bombay.. 
Bombay  • . 
Chioa  .. 
Ceylon  .. 
Mswlraft . . 
Bengal. ., 
Bengbl  .. 
Bengal  .. 
Cape 


Cinnberiege      Bengal 


Earle 

Lamb 

White 

Reynolds    . 

Glasspoole. 

Richardson 

Reeves 

Jackson 

Field 

Pope 

Brown 


Bombay.. 
Bengal  .. 
Bengal  .. 
Bengal  .. 
China  .. 
Bengal  .. 
Sfaigapore 
Cape  .. 
Bengal  .. 
Bengal  . 
Cape      .. 


Jan.  20 
Jan.  14 
Jan.  15 
Jan.  5 
Jan. .  L 
Jan.  2». 
Jaa.  la 
Jan.  U 
Jan.  12 
Feb.  i 
DecdO 
Feb.  83 
Jan.  91 
Not.  12 
Dec.  b 
Jaa.  15 
Jan.  28 
Feb.  1 
Jaa.  25 
Jan.  21 
Nov.30 
Dec.  26 
Nov.  Zi 
Mar.  12 
Jan.  i« 
Feb.  3 
Jan.  13 
Dec.  31 
Jan.  8 
Feb.  10 
Nov.  12 
Feb.  6 
Mar.  28 
Feb.  14 
Dec.  29 
Mar.  28 


ARRIVALS  IN  EASTERI?  PORTS. 


Jhite, 
Dec.  27 
Jan.  \:i 
Jan.  13 
J»n.  IG 
Jan.  17 
Jan.  19 
Jan.  20 
Jan.  22 
Jan.  24 
J.'w.  27 
Feb.  5 
Feb.  5 
Mar.  3 
Mar.  22 
Mar.  24 
Mar.2G 
Mar.  26 
Mar.  25 
April  1 
April  1 
April  I 
April  2 
May  16 
May  \6 
May  IC 


Port  o/Arrivt. 

Bengal 

Benioil 

Bentral 

Renpl 

Ceyiou 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Near  Bombay' 

Mailras 

Bomb<ly 


Skip*s  Name. 

..  Man' 

..  Vlttoria 

..  Susan 

..  Asia 

..  Hercules 

..  Cakmtta 

..  Whidsor  Cai«lle 

..  l^yKennaway 

. .  Cumbrian  ' '    . 

. .  Waterloo    '     . 

..  Hope 

James  Sibbald  . 


Cape  of  Good  Hope  John  Barry 
Mauritius  ..  Barossa 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Belle  Alliance 
Cai>e  of  Good  Hope  Echo 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  Cambridge 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  Clyde 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  Marianne    ' 
Cape  of  Cood  Hope  Patience 
Cape  of  Goo<l  Hope  Veuella 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  Henry  Porcher 
Madeira  . .  f^ml  Amlicfst 

Madeira  .  Golconda 

Madeira  ..  TptonCastlt^ 


Coaman^er. 
...  Ardlie 
. .  Southam 
..  Hamilton 
..   Reed 
. .  Vaughan 

Stroyan 

Lee 

Suflen 

Clarkson 

Studd 

Flint 

Forbes 

Roche 

Hutchinson 

Roife 

Dunlop 

Barber 

Driver 

Parker 

Kind 

Gil  more 

Thomson 

Liu.*as 

Edwards 

Thacker 


Port  i(f  Depmrhire. 

..  London 

..  London 

..  Loudon 

.  Loudon 

..  Plj^moutli 

..  Liverpool 

*..  London 

' . .  London 

. .  London 

. .  London 

[ . .  London 

'  .,  London 

..  London 

' ..  London 

' ..  London 

'  ..  London 

..  London 

..  London 

..  Loudon 

. .  London 

. .  London  * 

' . .  London  ^ 

' . .  London 

..  London 

..  Loudon 
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Date.       Port  4/  Dtpwrture. 
May  24  Downs     .. 
May  25  t^>rtsmoufeh 
May  26  Dowbb 
May  27  Downs 
May  27  Obwiu 
May  28  Portsmouth 
May  2»  Downs     .. 
June    1  Liverpool 
Jane   2  Liverpool 
June    3  Liverpool 
Jaue  10  Plymoutli 
June  11  Downs     .. 
June  11  Downs     .• 
June  12  Downs     .• 
Jiine  12  Do\Yns     .^ 
^un«  13  Downs     .  • 
June  16  Portsmouth 
June  16  Downs     .. 
June  22  Plymouth 
June  22  Downs     ,  i 
June  23  Downs 
June  23  Downs 
June  23  Graveseud 


Skipping  InteHic/ence, 

DEPARTtmES  FROM  ENGLAND. 
Commundir. 


Mfp*9  if  MM. 
Asia    . . 
Triumph 
Pyramu»   . . 
Marchioness  Ely 
Rose    . . 
Cornwall 
Salmon  River    . . 
John  Tavlor     . . 
Clydesdale 
Bencooleu 
Mars 


Balderston 

Green 

Brodie    . , 

Mangles 

Marquis 

Bun yon 

Grassmore 

Atkinson    - 

M'Gill 

Kirkwood 

Wilson 


Twi'of  ThpartHTt, 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

Loi^doii 

Liverpool 

Liverpool 

Loudon 

London 

London 

London 

London 

Liverpool 

London 

London 


Kath. Stew. Forbes  Chapman 
Cape  Packet     .,  Kellie 
George  Home    . .  Young 
Boyne  ..  Stephens 

Resolution        ..   Parker 
Marn.  of  Hastings  Weynton 
Clandlne-         ..  Nlcholls 
Lord  Castlereagh   Dumnt 
l^yton     •         , .  Miller 
Prince  Regent  . .  Harmer 
General  Hewitt     Barrow 
Astell      •         . .  Levy 

SBII^  EXPECTED  tb  SAIL  IN  THIS  M6NTH. 
Sh\p^$  Nam«.  CommaiUkr,  ,DfsUnmtion. 

Carn  Brea  Casitlc  Davey 

Nimrod  •  •  Speei's 

Euphrates  •  •  Meade 

Elizabeth  . .  Swan 

Morley  * »  ftalliday 

Juliana  . .  Webster 

Venus  ..  Brown 

Felidtas  • .  Campbell 

Bvidgot  . .  Leslie 

Lotus  • .  Field 

George  •  •  Cozens 

Circassian  . «  Douthwaite 

Regalia  . .  Henning 

Sarah  . .  Bowen 

Milford  . .  Horwood 

Tbeodosia  . .  Kitnon 

.  Tlmaudra  „  Wray 

.Thomas  ...  Winspear 


Bis  tinetion. 
Madras  and  Bengal 
Bombay 

Madras  and  Bengal 
Madras  ahd  Bengal 
Madras  and  Bengal 
Madras  and  IWngal 
Batar.  &  Singapore- 
Bengal 
Bengal 

Madras  and  B^mgal 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Bombay 

Cape  aiid  Bourbon 
Bengal 
Bengal 
St.  Helena 
Bombay 
Bengal 
Bombay 

Bengal,  Bencoolm 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 


Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

BeiiKil 

Madi*as 

Madras  and  Bengal 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Mauritius  and  Ceylon 

Cape  de  Verdsft  St.  Helena 


SHIPS  SPOKEN  WITH  AT  S^A. 


Lot.  anil  Long, 

>ffCeylon  "  ., 
3S.  28  W.  ., 
16  S.  34  W.  ,, 
5S:  85  E. 
!.10S.  20.7  W.  ., 
iS.  24  W. 
3ff Robin  Island. 

a.;ns.  .^i.2aw. 

168.    2!)  W.       . 
54  S.    31  W.       .. 
-10  S.    IQJWW. 
Off  Ascenidon'  •    , 
MON.    23.1  W.., 
iN.    28  W. 
)n  the  Equator 
14  S.    30  \V, 


Skip^k  Name.  Commander.  DestinatUn. 

Princess  Charlotte  Rl  *  Kean        BetagaT 


Waterloo 

Mai7  Ann    ' 

BcnvickshifC     . . 

Rockingham 

Duke  of  Bedford 

Orpheu.s 

Eliza 

Earl  of  BalttUras 

Lord  Huugorford 

Dunira 

Orpheus 

Pi-,  of  Denmark 

Lady  Melville    .  • 

General  Palmer . . 

H.  M.  S.  Aiiadue 

Lima 


Studd 
Craigie    . . 
Sliepnerd 
Beach 


Bombay 
Bombay 
China 
Loiidoh 


CunninglianiBengal 
Fluiay     . .    lllauritius 
Brown    . .    London 
Cameron      China 
KarquharsouM  auritins 
Hamilton      China 


)ff  Cape  Finistcrre  Melli^h 
.1.5  N.    2tJi5W.     Perse  verancfe' 
^flTPoHo  Santo  ,.  David  Scotf 
11  K.    M  W.     ..  Exnioufh 
16.40 N.    8.30 W.     K.S.Forbes 


Fiulay 
WiUUims 
Clifford  .. 
Tniscott . . 

Knox 

Cole 

Benn 

Tlioiiibill 

Owen 

Chapman 


Mauritius 

Cape 

Chma 

Madras 

India 

Cape 

Bengal 

Beogal 

Bengal 
Bombay 
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ARRIVALS  FROM  INDIA. 

Bj  \hr  Jmllana.'^From  the  Manritltis:  Lient, 
Brewrr,  Royal  Artincry,  from  the  Cape;  Lieut 
flamphries,  Roval  ^nvy;  Mr.  Charles  Whites 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rndd  and  <Af W ;  Mm.  Virkem. 

By  the  i/y/Ar.— From  8t Helena:  Mr.  Pater- 
son  ;  l.imt.  Kemp,  Bengal  Artillery. 

By  the  thtkf  of  Lancasttr.—^vom  Bengal  ;• 
Colmel  and  Mm.  Col«. 

Sf  the  VansittarL^Vmm  China:  Cant. James 
•rkmaiuand  Mifw  Eliza  HatwelLn-im  An- 
jTfTi  Cnpf.  ThomAA  M.  ITMnter.  St.  HHena  Ar- 
tillery, and  I^IanterE'lenBaLfr/rroin  Kt.IIelrna. 

By  th**  l^arreM  Unstlnys.—Frma  China »  John 
Rrere^.  E«i.,  from  Canton. 

•  -By  tiM  Kimystwi.—From  BenyrAl:  I.lent.-Col. 
Rirl»aiifl!Kni.  Bengal  N.l.j  Lient.:Cnl.  Fitx«:erald, 
dm  Cav. ;  Lieut.  Biwoe,  di>.  Ho. ;  Grtrrge  AlHlis. 
*«!.;  IMrn.  Col.  RiehardjWTi,  Mr*.  Col.  Fitxgerald, 
Mrs.  Tre&tmy  Clarke,  Mr».  MaJ.  Alexander,  Mm. 
S«vri?ht :  Mxusf*  M.  Clarke^  E.  Yonn^,  a  Ken- 
aedy,  E.  Kennedy,  H.  Kimnedy,  E.  Alexander*. 
C.  R]cbianl«on,  A.  Alexander,  E.MclMnj  Master 
IVeadway  Clarke. 

By  tfie  Murtfuii  of  Wtllingion,r-Ftom  Bengal : 
Hon.  Mrs.  Ramsay,  Mrs.  Salmon,  MA.  Money, 
Mfw  Potts  (  W.  O^almon,  Esq..  Benml  Civil 
HoTite ;  Ma|or  R.  Close,  ItfadTaa  EhtaWshment ; 
IJettt  J.  D.  Crommelin,  Bengal  Artiltery ;  Lieut. 
Fraaooart,  U. M.4th  Dragoons;  Mr.  A.  Skinnrrt 
t«Ql  Regt.  N.  L,  died  at  Sea ;  Misses  K.  Ramsay. 
CRaiuay,  R.  Bahnon,  two  Misse.«  Whish,  Miai 
in.  lamb :  Master  W.  P.  Salmon,  thrae  Masteiv 
Voa^  Muster  Lamb,  tvo  Masters  Crommefin. 

By  tae  Woo^ord.-^Fwm  Bengal  and  Madras : 
Af IS.  S'lpntDn,  Mni.FAnvtb,  Mrs.and  MtMAnn« 
>troi^  Mr«i.  Htephen,  Mra.Cbeeke;  Mra.Petrie, 
Mr.  Mhrtin  Petne,  Miss  Ballanl,  all  from  Bengal  j 
Mrs.  Canning,  taken  owt  of  the  BfRclandj  from 
C^lon.  tras  fanded  at  the  Cape ;  Sir  John  Forbes, 
Bart..  Madras  Establishment ;  Lieat.-Col.  Grant  ,• 
two  Misses  Grant ;  Lieut-Col.  Mardiail,  Hon. 
Company's  rarrices  Mrs.  Col.  Marshall  j  Mrs. 
tMundersi  Capt.  Gro%e,  H.M.  1*2th  Light  Dm. 
goons-  Lient.  Andennn,  H.  M.  r>Oth  Regt;  Mrs. 
Andemon;  all  fh)m  Madras.  Children:  Misses 
«».  Browne^  M.Foreyth,  C  E.  Cheek  two  Ste- 
|1Miis,  Thomson,  B.  Drummond,  G.  Oram ;  two 
•tasters  Rwlnton;  Mastcfra  Dtunlinond,  Oram, 
Fkinlyre,  Stephens,  and  twoCbeeU,  from  Bengal; 
Miss  Marahall,  &  two  Misres  Dent,  IVom  Madrasi 
-By  the  Fe/tci*««.— Frwo  the  Mauritius:  Mm. 
Asbworth,  Mm.  Smith,  Mr.  Asbworth,  Mr.  Ward, 
Miss  Asbworth,  Master  Ashwovth,  Miss  and  Musi 

S  Smith,  two  Mfsties  Mackay ;  Lient.  Arthur. 
V.46fiiR«gt  ' 

Pi  the  Jtfero  of  MaUmm. ^Ffom  Bengal :  Mm, 
flndsott,  Mrs.  Thompoon,  Miss  Brodera,  four 
OTisKsTliOQiimon;  ^r.  R.  D.  Allan,  Mr.  G.  Reigh- 
lerl  From  the  Mauritius :  Mm.  Rossy.  Mrs.  Forc- 
wm.  Mrv.  launey,  Mrs.  Shauvet j  Capt.  Rossy, 
Mr.lMsmf,  AIShauTet,  Esq.,  M.  Shaatet,  Cant. 
Bladi,  Mr.  Black,  Miss  Marshall,  Mr.  H.  Am. 
hrose,  Mr.  Ambrose,  four  Matitere  Marehall.  From 
St  HHena :  Mn.  E.  Henley. 
•By  the  ^rtfaRnNi..-From  Madran :  Col.  Steele, 
Major  Barrow ;  Captains  J efleries,  Farquharsom 
ransh  ;  tLleutennnts  Winch,  Jonwi ;  Mn«.  Colonel 
Pasiaore,  Mm.  Col.  Smith;  Mm.  Forbes,  Mrs. 
K.M.  Baalibv,  Mm.  Barrow;  Miss  Smith.  ChiN 
Awi:  Miss  Steele,  MiMtes  F.J.  «t  C.Posmnre: 
Matters  C.J.  &  R.  Pawnore,  H.  Bashby,  H.  J.  & 
A.CIegboni,  R.Fanlis;  Miss  P.  Bnshby. 

Bf  the  AfirA>rd..-From Bombay:  Mrs.  Skotton 
9Qd  child.  Mm.  Dickson  and  two  children.  Miss 
Campbell:  Capt  O.  Twwly,  4th  Ite^t  N.  I.; 
Capt  Shotton,H.M.80tfa  Regt.F«K>t ;  Lieut  Dick- 
»<«,  H.M.  »'7thj  Liedt  Sandel,  47tb{  Lient 
Glennia,4thR£gtB.N.L;W.HD\vel,Esq.,  Master 
C.  Keao,  Mrs.  Ken  wick  and  child,  landed  at  Cevlon.' 

By  the  S'«frai&.— From  Bombay:  Hon.Mn.'fia- 
cbaunan,  Ifm.  Whittle,  MiAr.  Jenkins ;  Captain 
^tte,  H.M.  90th  Regt:  Lieotenantt  Watson, 
mttiRegt.;  Hutchinson,  tt.M.4Glh  Regt.,  Comet 
Biehamson,  4th  Light  Dmgutms;  Lieut.  Camp* 
bdl,  MaJras  UMle  Corps  •  Lieut.  J^wrthr,  M  Rc*t. 
U,  N,  I, ,  \\i»  Muteri Whlttlvj  Miss  WhltUe,  Mfsi 
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H.  Slight,  tti'o  Ma»tcm  Bc)yd,  Mlw  Boyd,  two 
Mastere  Buchanan;  Lfeut.  Downey,  $th  Regt 
W.  f ..  died  at  Sea.  Mrs.  Frankland,  EMlgn 
Frankland,  Miss  S.  Fmnkland,  CaptPedler,  Otli 
R«rt.  N.I.,  were  landed  at  the  Cape. 
_  By  tlie A 6ft erf ori.-i>From Bengal :  MajorCraker, 
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MiMwWnHaint;  Bin.  Keftliedj,  Mn.Vesour»  Mn. 
TniiMTi  HastenBaylry  ud  Oakest  two  Mwtteni 
Seiuiey..t«ro  Master*  Venour,  t»o  Masters  Efdes. 
From  Madras :  George  Stxatton,  Esq.  and  Cliarlee 
Harris,  Eao.,  Madras  Civil  Service:  DnOuIdie, 
Medieal  Boiad ;  Capt  Hatberlv,  N.  I. ;  Comet 
J.  R.  Brown,  Madras  Catalry  ;  J.  Horientz,  Esq., 
forCojx'nhagen;  Mrs.  Stratton,  MrH.Harrb.Mrs. 
Hatberly :  two  MiM«9  Strattou,  tv-o  Missap  Har- 
ris, t\vo  Miwes  Hatherlji  Master  Harris,  two 
Master  WhaoxkcU.  From  Vondlcherrv  :  Mr^. 
Graham,  wife  of  Genera]  Graham;  Madame  De 
L'Etang,forTrance{  Misses  Graham  and  Warren, 
two  Misses  Eraser,  Ma^^ter  Htevenson. 

By  the  Gait^es.— From  Bengal:  Mrs.  Trower, 
wife  of  Charles Trower,  Esq.;  Mrs.  Cmnberlege, 
wife  of  Lieut-Col.  Cumberlege;  W.  A.  ShaA', 
Free  Merchant;  Lient  Eastwood,  H.  M.  44th 
Re^.;  Lient  E.  T.  HnwUns,  19tb  N.  I.;  Mr. 
0«oigeHenderNon,  Merchant,  died  at  Sea,. I  an.  16, 
lflt4 ;  MisMs Bertram  and  Trower ,MasterTrower, 
and  two  Johnsons.  From  Matiras  i  LAdy  Stanley, 
wife  of  SirE.  Stanley;  Mrs. Taylor.  Mrs. Bon- 
bam;  Lieut -Col.  Taylor,  Veteran  IJatt;  Capt 
Inglis,  34th  Regt.  N.  L;  Comrt  B.  Cumberleue, 
7th  Regt  N.  C. ;  Comet  J.  Byng,  flth  Regt  N.  C. ; 
Comet  J.  F.  Mackenzie,  7th  Regt,  N.  C. ;  Lieut 
«.  Gnnning,  1st  Ri«t  N.  L{  R.  Carrie,  9th 
dittd;  P.  Fletcher,  !^  dlttti:  J.  R.  Agnew,  6th  , 
ditto,  died  at  Sea,  April  6, 1«4 ;  Thomas  Norria, 
Esq.,  Merchant;  two  Masters  Bonham. 
-  By  the  Admiral  Bvsfccs.— From  Batavia.  bound 
to  KoCtCTdaA ;  Col.  1>e  Kan,  Duteh  Nary ;  Col. 
Conielins,  Dutch  AnuT*  and  three  children  j  Bir. 
Krenlhoir,  and  two  children,  six  senrants. 

By  the  Anrcra. — From  Bombay:  Mn.  Mf^or 
Daries,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Mrs.  Mitchell ;  Capt  R. 
Harle,  Lient  Sterlini;,  and  Dr.  P.Xeslie,  Bombay 
eiffl  Service :  Dr.  Holmes,  H.  M.  4th  Lancers  { 
Mr.HenderMm,  Bombay  Civil  Service;  Mr.  Say ; 
Messrs.  MitcheD, Nuns,  EUis;  Masters  Mitchell, 
Clow,  Betts,  and  F.Betts.  ^  ^ 

By  the  Palwyrtf.— From  Bengal :  Col,  snd  Mrs, 
Bmlth,  and  four  children;  Col.  Yule,  Captains 
J,  H.  little.  Scott,  Axfotd  and  Sterling ;  Master 
and  Mist  Ward ;  Mrs.  Stirling ;  -  Masters  Burttou, 
Janes  and  Bird;  CoL  and  MnaCununing;  Mrs. 
W.*].  Bird:  Mist  Bird  and  three  servants :  Mrs. 
BiidKnd  fbmtlv  Were  landed  at  the  Cape. 

Bvtbe  Emrl  St.  Vtaceaf.— From  Singapore  x 
Mr.ir.  M.  Beck,  and  Dr.  Sainsk. 

By  tlie;Boc«M9*ffai.— FromBengal :  Mrs.BiMh, 
Mn.  Readdfe,  and  Mrs.  Williams;  Rev.  Mr. 
Tlutoaa  and  Lady.  From  Madras :  Col.  Popham, 
lieatal  Service;  Capt  MagiU, 38th  Rest.;  Lieats. 
•min,  4l8t  Regt  \  Mahoo  and  Paton,  441th  Regt ; 
Boi^ges,  Farratt  and  Shee,  Madras  Service. 

By  tte  d«t«.^From  Bengal :  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M'Donald^  and  foar  children ;  Mn.Totfitvv,  and 
ftmr  diitdien ;  Mrs.  Sullivan,  and  two  children  i 
Mrs.  Hodgson  and  chUd;  Miswj  Walker  and 
Sinclair;  Master  Spry;  Col.  Caldwell,  C.  B. ; 
Col.  J.  NicoI,8th  N.  1. }  Capt  Hodgson;  Lieut 
Matthiax ;  Ens.  G^trdoo ;  Mr.  Ashton ;  Mr.  Brown. 

By  the  JLofirs.— From  Bengal :  Lieut-Co!.  Pen- 
son}  Dr.  J.  Johnson;  Capt  Aldons,  of  the  Bengal 
EstablishmenI;  Lieut  W.Maxwell,  14thRe;;t; 
J.W.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Merchant;  Mrs.  Menziesi 
Misses  C.  Be  A.Peieira;  Masters  C.  &  J.  Smith. 
DEPARTURES  TO  INDIA. 

By  the  Marquess  of  Jlastin^s.—Fot  Bombay : 
Richard  Torin,  Esq. 

By  the  Prince  RrgenL—To  Benc:a1 :  Mrs.Hop- 


£rr,   Mrx.  Phillips,  Miss  l*atter»on,  Mihs  Haig, 
lent-Col.  While,    Lieat-Col.  Haj>uer,    Capt 
Teulon,  Capt  Biddulph,  Lieut  G.  Bi:«hop,  Lieut 


G.Hetzlcr,  Dr.PI»illiI^^  W.  Osilvy.Escj.Wriltr, 
Mr.  E.  Hopper,  Mr.  Biddulph,  Mr.  Haldane, 
cadet;  Mr.  Phillips, cadet;  Mr.  Stone,  merchant 

By  the  J^o^ae.— For  Bcn^iU  :  M.:  H.  PhillipA. 

By  the  Gutrgt  Ttome.^Vfut  iicngnl :  Lieut.  Bain. 

Bythe  Vlaudiue.~toT  Betignl :  Mimca  Adamii 
•litl  Palmar;  J.  E.  Ilarriiigion,  Esq..  Bengal  Ker- 
vioei  Messrs.  Law  and  Law, inn. ;  Me9sm.Lard. 

nrr,  Mnntgomery,  k.  Green,  Ca.letn ; Mack- 

lato>b|  Esq.}  Messn.  Salter  and  Hatchiosoa. 


By  the  Knlkerwe  Stexart  Forhes^^Tor  Bom- 
bay :  Mrs.  Mairiott,  Capt  Campbell,  Mrs.  Can»- 
beft,  Messrs.  Hawkins  and  Gonlon,  Cadets  ;  Mr. 
Hume,  MiMCs  Gillio,  Thompson,  and  Momv 

By  the  Lor4  Caailertagh.^Ww  Bombay  :  Col. 
and  Mrs.  Delamotte,  Mrs.  Rirhmoind,  Mrs.  Mel- 
Us  Mi5s  Campbe'l,  Cants.  Pearson,  Cazalet,  and 
Spratt,  Mr.  H.  Hatr^ ,  Hon.  Mr.  Satan*  Bom.  A. 
O.  Marray,  Mr.  W.  DiuImi,  Mi«  J.  Daaldp,  Mr. 
Samoa!  A.  Croflon,  and  Mr.  Montedere,  Saigcoo. 

By  the  Acia.— For  Madiaa  and  Bengal ;  Mbs. 
and  Mlas  Coahrana,  Mrs.  Harding,  Mia.  Chaia- 
beta,  three  Mimes  Chambers,  Ueat  Col.  and  Me^. 
Pereira,  Mr.  R. Harks,  MadrasCivil  Service,  and 

ttly ;  Dr.  H.  Atkintoa,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Atkiaaaa, 
Iss  F.  and  Me-sn.  A.  awl  6.  H.  AtLinaoa,  Capt. 
C.  LAnrens,  Lieut  Col.  Pitoaime,  Messrs.  Kbiad, 
T.  Beale,  R.  Ganl»er,  W.  H.  Tyler,  ami  ii.  W. 
Alexander,  writers;  Messrs.  T.  WUsHrr.  T. 
Oonld,  W.  Irnies,  J.  P.  Sharp,  C.  J.  C.  C^dliM, 
W.  Alston,  and  J.  CampbeU.  cadela. 

By  the  C«rna  at/.— For  Madras  and  Be«|^: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Usher,  Mr.and  M».  Bl«et,  Dc  and 
Mrs.  Cragie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reddy,  Mr.  aad  Mrs. 
Ridadall,  two  Misws  Bletmhynden,  Mi»«  O.  Qo*- 
dinge.  Miss  Debrett.  Captaiaa  MorUr,  Coveatrr, 
Thorpe,  and  Debrett,  U«ot  Mtngravc,  Messrs. 
H.  ntsgerald,  Hutbm,  JenkiM,  Caala,  ficrr, 
ChoneCte,  P<Mlner,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Sarkia. 

By  the  PyramtM.— For  Madras  and  Bengal : 


ding,  «eth  Regt.  for  MaHras. 

By  the  Georye.— Fur  Madras :  R.  C.  Cole.  Bm^ 
and  lady;  Capt  Laarie;  Mtisn.  Blair,  Chrisba 
(Cadet),  and  Schirder  (Vei,S«rg^),l>r.Strt*«m. 
sun,  MUs  ArAott,  Mn.  De  Bosche  and  4ehadKn. 

By  the  iW^M.-For  Benral :  Mr*.  W.  S.  B^t- 
soil,  Mrs.  Plajfair  and  ChiH.  Mrs.  Swaa,  tan 
m^%  Beerhy,  Mr^on  H.  Swindrllaod  PlajMr, 
Capt  Arrow,  and  LieuU.  Birch  auJ  Span,  If .  C. 
S.;  Kcv.  Vr.  Yonag.  Chaidain  on  IIm  lUtmid 
Establi^meut;  Mr.' J.  De  Wiater  Mom:,  endH; 
M«isr.4.  UU)M>y,  Pid«'<>ck,  sml  Aleiaadet,  wrtlmi 
Mr.  St.  Julian,  fret  latrehauL 
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TttB  MTSttmXS  dV  LAW,  AS  PRACTI8BD  AT  BOMBAY. 

Thb  Mibjeet  of  tlie  present  article  is  one  of  die  hif^iest  importftno^  to  ihe 
pMmle  of  India  at  large,  as  ini^ving  tkis  great  question— -Whei^r  they 
shall  mijoy  aceess  to,  or  be  altoge^r  shut  out  from,  tlie  enjoyment  of 
justiee,<  by  the  moderation  or  extortion  of  those  in  ^ose  bands  its  ad« 
minisUation  is  placed  ? — It  is  a  subject  which  has  also  excited  consider- 
ate interest  even  in  England,  wbere  a  certain  esprit  du  carps  has  been 
Tisnmd.  agaoMt  Sir  Edward  West,  (we  do  not  say  unjustly,)  and  the  in- 
dignation of  ^  Bar  has  been  pretty  loodly  and  generally  expressed,  at 
his  arUtrary  suspension  of  all  the  membm  of  their  own  body  from  the 
exercise  dl  their  functions  at  BcNftibay.  We  do  not  by  any  means  ap- 
piove  of  so  violent,  and  as  it  would  seem  to  us,  so  inappropriate  a  re- 
medy; and  as  to  the  doctrine  maintained  by  fi^  Edward  West,  that 
**  no  power  on  earth  had  any  right  to  call  in  Question  the  proceeding^  of 
bis  Court,"  we  can  only  say  it  may  be  law,  and  good  law,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  but  it  is  not  consisteiit  with  the  spirit  of  justice, 
which  would  shun  the  very  a]^)earance  of  arbitrary  or  irre^nsible 
pewer,  and  more  especially  oni  die  Bench,  erected  in  India  expressly  to 
prevent  the  abuses  of  that  power  in  others.  It  is  the  nature  of  power, 
however^  to  make  those  who  possess  much  of  it  desire  still  more.  Like 
wealth,  the  love  of  it  increases  with  increased  possession— and  both  ai« 
such  inevitable  compters  of  the  human  heart,  that  all  our  legal  institu* 
dons  ought  to  be  £ramed  with  a  view  to  prevent  their  too  rapid  and  too 
extemnve  acKnunulaiion. 

Of  Sir  Ethrard  West's  share  in  the  dispute  between  (be  Court  and 
the  Barristers  at  Bombay,  we  have  beCne  expressed  our  <^nion  freely, 
tuid  we  repeat  again  <hat  his  decree  of  suspension  appears  to  us  harsh 
and  inappropriate ;  and  his  notion,  that  die  only  remedy  for  mal-prac- 
tices  in  his  doty,  if  their  existence  could  reaQy  be  proved,  is  by  im- 
poachant  in  Pariiament,  aiaounts  to  a  confession  that  they  are  altoge- 
ther remediless ;  for  no  man  acquainted  with  English  or  Indian  histonr 
couid  indulge  a  hope  of  the  slightest  redress  from  such  a  proceeding,  jf 
the  ofience  of  the  Barristers  was  against  the  **  dignity*'  of  the  Court,  that 
dignity,  would  not  have  been  lessened,  but  rather  increased,  by  reading  a 
lesson  of  caution  to  the  offenders,  and  permitting  them,  by  favour  of  the 
Cooit,  to  proceed  in  their  duties  under  an  expression  of  regret  for  the 
past^  m^  a  pledge  d  greater  discretion  for  the  future.  If  their  offence 
was  against  the  cosusuuiity  at  Uurger-^whioh  we  e^Mider  to  be  die  case, 
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from  their  exorbitant  demands  of  fees  having  laid  the  foitndatioQ  of  the 
whole  proceeding — the  appropriate  punishment  would  hare  been  to  insist 
on  their  still  cimducting  the  suits  of  their  cdieattitl^  the  fees  abeady 
established,  (and  those  ihi  from  being  moderate  ones,  as  will  appear  here- 
aAar,>^-dlr  to  oblige  Oiem  to  dmbrge  a  portifti  of 'their  W-ffoMi  o^^^dilf, 
if  it  eould  be  proved  that  th6y  had  long'  extorted  fees  to  whi^tHef  w&e 
not  entitled.  But  suspending  the  whole  of  the  Bar,  and  thus  interrupt- 
ing the  course  of  public  business ;  or  admitting  attorneys  to  practise  as 
Barristers,  to  the  great  confusion  of  duties,  and  in  many  cases,  perhaps, 
to  the  extreote  pfis)tt£eo ot  the  unfcctnaate  jcAetik^^ AotB  appear  to  us  a 
measure  quite  unsnited  to  the  nature  of  the  remedy  which  the  case  required. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  justice  to  Sir  Edward  West  to  say,  that, 
whether  he  acted  under  the  impression  of  his  being  fully  borne  out  by 
the  law .  and  4he  «ha^,  4x  wheUier  it- wa»  a  mere  im^kie  of  wa^n  and 
ungorernable  feeling  which  led  him  to  the  decision  pronounced,  liis  roo- 
.tives  appear  to  have  bi»en  to  benefit  t)ie  Tiatiye  Indian  ao  well  as  Bnro- 
pean  population  of  Bombayt  by  giving  them  cheap  justice  *,  and  thia  i»  a 
robe  which,  like  charity,  ought  deserve  to  cover  a  nwUitudo  af  sias. 

Amidst  all  this,  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  great  <ttffimnoeo  of 
opinion  prevail  in  B<Nnbay  itself  upon  this  sul^t — Mn  Elphiaotono, 
the  Governor^  and  many  of  the  Civu  and  Military  Servants  of  th$  East 
India  Company,  are  said  to  be  ao  hostile  to  Sir  Edward  W^e  piooood- 
ingf»  that  they  hold  no  intoroouno  with  him,  and  thiio  the  society  of  the 
island  is  divided  into  two  dasfles,  eaoh,  as  usual,  e<Hiceiving  themaelvcB 
entirely  and  exdosively  in  the  right,  and  the  other  irredeem^ly  wrong. 
Instead  of  our  pursuing  a  mvidlo  course,  as  is  usual  with  those  who  wUl 
not  take  tho  ti^ifole  to  examine  ibr  theinsdves,  and  who  make  up  by  an 
afbctation  of  ioapiurtsalily  for  a  want  of  induobqr  or  judgment,  wo  have 
taken  some  pains  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  both  paities  ace  wnmg,  though  there  U  an  iamieaso  differ- 
ence between  the  degrses  of  blame  to  be  altaohed  to  either* 

The  leading  fact9  of  the  case  have  been  published  by  us  before,  aa 
they  came  to  our  knowledge,  accopupanied  with  such  observations  as  the 
^sqparate  and  successive  dbcloaurea  suggested.^  But  it  was  not  until  re- 
cently that  we  obtained  copies  of  the  ciwiespQiidence  read  in  the  Co«rt 
at  Bombay,  and  attested  by  the  affidavit  of  Mr«  Ayrtoa,  the  attoraey 
through  whom  the  papers  principaUy  passed*  A  refeience  to  the  pages 
indicated  below  will  give  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  net  have  bo- 
stowed  any  previous  attention  on  the  subject,  a  saffident  acquaiotanoe 
with  the  leading  i^a  of  the  case  to  prepare  them  f&r  the  vndeiats&ding 
of  what  follows ;  and  their  perusal  dTthe  documents  we  dudl  lay  b<£oi« 
them,  will  explain  at  once  &b  origin^  aim,  and  end  of  the  proceedings  ia 
.question.  It  is  not  oflen  that  we  have  so  distinct  a  view,  £rom  behiBd 
.Uie  curtain,  of  those  teamed  perfofmers  who  jparade  the  gremt  stage  of 
public  life.  It  is  they  themselves,  however,  who  have  removed  die  vefl, 
by  which  they  were  before  shrouded  £rom  vulgar  eyeti ;  and  we  mi^, 
therefore,  bo  pardoned  for  indulging  ourselves,  while  we  can,  with  a  more 
faoilar  view  of  their  haUowed  mysteries,  than  it  fallato  the  lot  of  ^ 
uninitiated  generally  to  obtab« 

The  first  of  these  curious  documents,  to  which  we  aUude,  is  an  afida«> 

•  SeethtOctatalBM«ld»veLi*p,676.mi  v<4.ii.p«l32«4«l^/ 
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$k»  «iktMMM»  offrtiitliJttt  ahatt  fiuthfoUy  stport,  4mitML  aC  its  ItdiMs 
tachaicatiriiMii  immHag  the  letteft  to  yAkk  lefrtittee  k  mads.  «•  lr» 
patrxiri  vilb  tte  aamtif  #. 

MffJ^wtwi.depptei^  dM  m  tbs  7tli  of  AvgUtt,  1^23^  lie  teeeiTed 
«t  letter  fiiw  George  Neitao,  Eeq.  (Um  teee&tly  epfMiated  Advecete 
Ctn&nit  ^vbe  bad  aol  thea beea  in  lodia  jiMi*e  Abaaa  frw  moa«be>  but 
wlie  eeeiaed  diepoeed  te  enter  vkerooaly  en  bk  taek  e£  prnpering  ^  <l*ut 
itagai»afteeDfteepetdU^>-^wbiehl 


I  the  MeiHag  ia  a  «Dpy  :«-« 

1\>  F.  AyHToW,  Btq.     * 
Mr  VB^ft  SiK,  Bmnba^r,  An^tnt  7, 1883. 

Tfce  lubject  of  counsel's  fees  liavlng,  tmfbrtunatcly,  ^comc  a  matter  of 
diBcoMiae  In  pebMe  Gomt,  ae4  Itbetef  <ledMble  iWl  wlBttiMlBnauidiiigt  on  thh 
MMM«  fhoHlit  •{  all  Ihiofi,  h^  «voidMl«.l  Ibiak H  a»  widi  ^  taad  yoa  ea  tile 
other  side,  Jbc  your  information^  a  list  of  the  smaUe&t  fees  to  ))e  found  in  filie 
Master's  buoKs  at  Madras  with  respect  to  the  cases  thei%  specified,  as  extracted 
by  a  gentleman  at  the  bar  there^  and  sent  to  Mr.  Parry ;  and  I  trust  that  the 
went  of  any  negisla*  f»riiiM]^l«i  to  1m  indMI  by  In  these  matters,  wMoh  ell  «f  the 
irflatUBiceL.aB  yonr  bmae h  of  the  TCtNcasien  have  from  fti«e  Id  tieM  leraaetidJtD 
xne»  and  hf^?e  desired  to  be  f unaJmd  with,  will  now  in  eome  degxee  1^  «iippliid. 
As  soon  as  auy  informatiou  comes  from  Calcutta  on  the  subject,  I  presume  you 
and  the  oth^r  g^entlem^h,  when  in  possession  of  sucH  analafous  data,  will  have 
no  diAoeliy  in  takin|^,  in  the  i^ult,  stteh  a  eMirse  fa  merknif  eodastl'tfees  as 
wrfil  eheieta  aay-niacoactftiDns  Ibr  the  fwiofe. 

For  i^ieelfy  i  shall  enly  m  that,  without  effiscting  to  dictate  or  U>  eij^ress  a 
more  direct  ppjluion  in  recard  to  va^  own  fees,  I  shall  always  expect  to  ipeet 
with  the  same  consideration  in  that  respect  as  my  equals,  and  no  better.  It 
would  certainly  bee  very  l>eeo1HHr  cftcumstance  wbidi  wotild  Induce  me  to  think 
eeynlf  eetbokiBed  to  ti|act  any  brief  i  but  I  will  take  ^liberty  of  sa|dng,^  that 
po  o^esideretien  whetevtv  eball- persuade  me  to  aco^  a  iaa«  fee  t^  the  veiy 
smallest  given  in  similar  cases  at  other  presidencies  j  and  any  attempt,  directed 
to  make  me,  I  shall  look  upon  as  an  affront.  If  I  cannot  receive  the  usual  and 
regular  fee,  I  will  take  none  at  alL  This  is  a  determination  which,  in  my  view, 
I  owe  both  to  ny  own  profesaioael  dieractenindividually,  and  to  the  proper  di^ty 
of  tbeprpfefsaon  at  iMat 

I  thmk  and  hope  I  have  now  sipd  quite  enough  to  preclude  any  future  discus- 
lAcfhf  on  my  part,  upon  this  topic,  which  I,  for  one,  am  resolved  not  to  coodespend 
to,  1  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Geo.  Norton. 


Pago-    Gold     Ra-      Sterling. 
Mohan.  p6«t.    £.    9.    4. 


Drawing,  or  perusing,  signing  and  settling  a  Bill 
or  Answer  tn  Equi^  .«»,••,«••«•••»•«•«••• 
Brief  to  Senior  on  hearing  in  £qttl1y  Casee  ,.  t* 
Consultation  in  Equity  Cases  .,«,•,«•«••••*,# 
Bifotions*  if  of  oouxse,  or  unopposed.  •%•  «».f  t*** 

if  not  of  course,  or  opposed 

to  dismiss^  &c.  in  Equity .  • 


Demuraers,  (I  psesuqie argninf }, 

l^etitions «... 

In  Common  Law  Actions,  Brief  to  Senior 

Sigmng Plaints 

Drawing  and  fltttUng  Pleadingt  ••^•«**« 
General  Retainer...^*. ••••««.•«,,.  ^t.^ 
Special  Retainer  ..>.......,..,.  .^ 
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N.  B. — It  win  be  observed,  that  a  pagoda  is  here  reckoned 
TefcnretieTupccs ;  and  the  amount  In  ponhd^'StSfUng  Is  ca 

2  shillings  for  a  niiM».«dueUiu^iMai*evaabe«»Beiailew 


i  at  34  rupees :  a  gold 
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484  .     afyUeries^lM», 

T«  tlib  letter  Mi^  Afrton  sent  no  rei^ ;  bat  be  depOMrtiHit  asMt  of 
iIm  Kaeb  i;>edfied  in  the  fbregeing  Mst,'  anA  tdikii'  he  mieralioA  Ifr. 
Noitott  to  meAiiy'was  the  loweet  loathe  woddiMMMiit^iniieivo^'^MfiA 
of  gveatirftmoant  tiutn^e  feee  that  bsdixea^heretcifrie'piid  toOlwrt 
in  ordinary  oaeOB  at  Bombay.  He  adds,  infaitf'affidia^  lliat  bi^  to- 
imta^mer&se  receipt  of  ^lettcAr  given  ^abiiTey  attd*i«^s6aJwc|fe*iioe 
Off  -the  disestisfiMtion'eiqpteesed  by  tbe  .B«liirtem  at  BokiAay 'f«t  ito 
aiftoantofthelrfees^belM&d,  aeooipdit^to-tlie  best  of  hie  ji%iMnl^  to* 
^sffeased  the  generic  tafte  d^tiMin  in  te:|m^oi(iott  o?  96  per  oevt,  'isMeh 
he  did  in  orders  sadifr  thw  deaaads  and  fecMtate  the^iiiinige  otfiiii 
clients.  In  this  manner  ako^  he  etates,  ^lat  Cotmsd  had  sometimeB  r^ 
turned  ^eir  briefit  to  him  with  suggestions  tor  an  increase  of  Sbob,  hi  Inn 
he  has  altered  the  fees  originally  mariced  fron^^nir  and  sis  gdd  BK^Moe 
to  six  and  nme  gold  mohins:  hay9«ven>  that  on  seme  ooeasi<ni%  hthfd 
4mMed  the-a^fdOMotaed-^/'in  coKformity  to  what  he^was  led-tennAep- 
stand  was  ^le  expeetatito  '^  such  eases;  aMiong^-wi&oit 

soch  suggestions  voi^tt^in^  ^^  would  .lutve  given  only  the  ordinary  fee 
if  1^  to  bis  discie^ns  b^Jfe/oa^^^L-i&oai  time  to  time  widi  iikeat 
nnnsval  demands^  in  oidert<Of^>n£L^P?si%  the  uni^easaat  fosMng 
that  wonM  have  resulted  from  ')&  ^e'g^^8(&g  to  do  so,  and  in  ^iiope 
that  sooner  or  later  some  more  deinife  and  specific  arrangement  ma^ 
be  made,  as  to  the  fees  of  Counsel  <m  all  <(»tfes^  ^^  He 

adds,  that  on  motions  in  a  csaeet  made  on-  notiee^  the  Basristera  de- 
manded two  g6ld  mohurs,  whereas  the  fee  hidierto  paid  was  onty'tme  ^ 
and  that  he  had  received  repeated  intimation  £rom  the  Couneel  practinug 
in  the  Court  at  Bombayi  that  tbeir  fees  were  too  small. 

On  the  2dd  of  July,  1868,  Mr.  AyitoA  teeeived  the  IbUowiag  ktter 
firem  A.  8^  Le  Messurier,  E^.,  at  liie  foot  of'wMch  he  madethettono^ 
randum  now  annexed  to  it  :—- 

To  F.  Ayrtox,  Esq.    .  ,,.   ,,         _     . 

PEAa  Sir,  Bombay,  Jaly  23, 18^. 

Conceivh^  the  fee  of  six  (6)  ;i^old  mohurs  to  be  the  least  remaneratum 
that  osn  be  ^iven  for  the  labour  of  drawing  any  bill,  and  that  I  expect  that  fee  tii 
he  ahoa^t  fP^^^j  \  return  the  accompanying^  papers,  in  order  that  an  additional 
fee  may  be  marked,  or  I  must  decline  having  any  thing  to  do  with  them. 

Yours,  fiaitbfJlly,  A.  S,  Le  Messuribr. 

Memorahdum  by  Mr.AraTON. 

The  Billjdrawn  vt^%  about  15  fifteen  foHos,  and  was  only  for  a  discovery  of  the 
names  of  the  )^rKiDt  in  whose  bdialf  the  Deftiidant  had  signed  a  potlcy  of  in- 
fturafice  underthe  designation  of  '*  a  Company."  For  such  a  Bill,  the  fee,  in 
finglfmd,  woaid  have  been  one  guinea :  the  six  gold  mohurs  were  n^irked  as  re* 
quesied  for  drawiu§^  this  BilL* 

'  This  letter,  and  the  memorandttm  attached  to  it;  lieed  hd  furdier'iom- 
ineni.  VWe  Uierefore  pass  on  to  tHe  fiuther  facts  contained  in  Mr.  iWr- 
tOn's  affidavit. . .  In  this  he  states,  diat  in  a  certain  cause,  wherein  iBn- 
nershwrwas  the  plaintiflE;^  and  Prendeigast  and  others  the  defetadattts, 
Mr.  Charles, Grant  was  empWed,  in  the  "early  part  of  t!ie  proceedliigs, 
as  tha-Solicifer  for  the  plaintiff;  but  that  afterwards  lie,  Mr.  Ayrtoa, 

*  Ai4da»h4i)riQtiifafu4lia4fld'hiK^ 
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^i«c€if»a 'dMqpE^  of^  ctt0e  as  Sottdtor.  Attte  tttod-qfUiM.cliftBge 
'MK  kflkffSk  WM  annred  lyf  Mr.  Graat  that  he  had  already .  paid  to  Mf .  Le 
Mmuikr  tod  MtrrPtay,  ^  Counsel  in  this  case,  ^  sum  <^  610  ntpeev. 
-Hr.  AyrtOD,  h<m«ver>  on  receiving  the  afiur  into  his  faandS)  «0QUcring 
ItaiC  Ml*.  Le  Messutier  had  takien  some  trouble  in  drawing  the  bill, 
BMited  «»  hittithe/tfreA»r  sum  of  285  rupees.  The  bill  haaring  heeii 
fiM,  a  ^tonrairer  was  put  in ;  and  on  t^  occasion  Mr.  Ayiton  .again 
gare/  irith  ^  Me&  to  argue  tids  demwuer,  the  foUowtdg  fees : — ^To  Mn 
NefCdd,  ^Mef  ^  and  consuHatibn,  ^0  rapees ;  to  Mr.  Parry,  fertha 
samb,  15(^  rupees;  and  to  Mr.  Le  Messurier,  for  the  same,  135  rupees; 
l^^eSMurer,'  after  being ^led,  required  to  be  amended;  when  BIr. 
AgFrtSn  was  again  called  upon  to  give  two  gdd  mohurs,  or  30  rupees,  re^ 
frei^kerfiBSf  to  each  of  tl^  gentleman  above  named.  Besides  this,  dieve 
%as  gkren  to  Mr.  Norton,  die  Advocate  General,  a  retainer  fee  at  ^ve 
gsM  nolmrs;  making  akogetfier  for  fees  paid  on  tins  cause  alone,  up  ts 
tfae'aifiiiag'Of  tie  dMAurrer,  one  theosand  four  hundsed  ruptca  awL  «(>• 
wsivS ! 

:  On  the  d4ih  of  September,  1823,  the  detnurrer  was  called  on  to  be 
aigued,  at  wUoh  period  Mr.  Irwin,  anelber  barrister,  began  to  stedte  tha 
contents  ^  the  bill,  a^d  proceeded  therein  for  about  ten  nuautes,  when 
ite  Recwder  suggested  that  it  would  be  ibr  ihe  bene&t  of  all  parties  that 
^le  cass  should  be  referred  to  arbitrators,  and  settled  out  of  court  Mr. 
N<Hton>  the  Advocate  General,  expressed  the  con^lainants  willingness 
to  refer  the  matter  as  advised  :  the  matter,  therefore,  stood  over  to  re* 
ceive  the  defendants'  acquiescence  to  such  reference  ;  and  the  brief  was 
on  the  next  day  sent  back  from  the  plaintiff's  Counsel  to.  Mr.  Avrton,  his 
^Motney.  On  the  26th  of  Septemb^,  however,  the  v^ry  ,day  following, 
Mr.Ayrton  was  informed  by  the  defendants'  Solicitor,  diat  they  would 
not  consent  to  such  reference,  and  accordin^y  the  brief  was  again  sent 
to  Mr.  Norton,  the  Adrocate  General,  by  whonj  it  was  xiriginally  held. 
It  wasi  however,  instantly  returned,  accompanied  by  the  following 
iiote>— 

To  F.  Aybton,  Esq* 
MYDfeAaSiR,  Bombay,  S«pt.  26,  1823. 

'  '  I  have  alwajF*  tuklerstood'thatVhenever  a  ewe  has  been  opened,  and  ad* 
jdumed,  for  any  purpose,  the  Counsel,  in  resuming  their  labours,  receive  a 
re/rtsher.  I  certainly  dp  not  think  the  fees  in  the  above  case,  with  reference 
;to  the  nature  of  H,  are  much  higher  than  to  be  dear  of  an  insult,  and  therefore 
see  no  reason  for  departing  from  what  is  regular  and  formal  jnTespect  to  my  fees  j 
1  retort  you,  therefore,  this  brief,  to  be  marked  with  a  refrtshinr  fee  of  soma 
^ft,  and  remain  Yours,  truly,  Gno.  Noston. 

This  is  a  very  happy  specimen  of  the  liberal  fedings  and  extended 
views  of  a  lured  advocate,  whp,  in  two  short  days,  can  So  fhr  forget  a 
client's  case,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  refiresh  his  menu>ry,  not  by  any 
additional  looking  into  the  facts  or  arguments  of  the  case,  for  that  does 
npt.seem  to  have  been  thought  of,  but  by  mote  fees,  'ilie  omiseion  of 
.^hich  could  constitute  an  insult,  and  their  increase  smooth  down  all  as- 
perities into  the' most  perfect  good  humour  and  content.  . 

Mr.  Ayrton  deposes,  th^t  the  ^reason  of  his  not  sendbg  a  refresher 
was,  that  such  an  additional  expense  was  not  justified  by  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  cause  .had  been  postooned ;  and,  moreover,  Aat 
the  fees  giveii  to  the  CoOMeJ  io  tliil  cause,  had  already  been  so  exlrpn^ly 
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MfToi,  ail  ttot  tit  «&U  for  fiuHite  tdnmefla  in  l|i&.8liMdC«iN^{)c»> 
oeediit^.  Mn  Ayrtoaaccordybgiy  nddf  Hinnrl  a  n»le  l»Mr«>  Nwtaii»^ta^iig 
that  he  must  take  his  dient's  direetiiHis  <»tfa»(ail^yactof<BSsslsa<rduMiiy 
demaady  as  he  was  resdTed  not  to  interfere  liutlier  an  bis'^ifiifesp^Dsiha- 
Uty  as  to'Oomael's  fees.  He-aeeerdtni^x  sawr  Us  eUeot  on  tbe  fcHaor* 
ing day,  and  conmunicatod to  Ihsi  verbally  thaaenterito 4if  Mi.  Nartsn'a 
k^;  when  die  unlbftanato  diant,  terrikd  at  the  appiabissianef  a 
pratiacted  UtigatioQ,  erery  step  of  whieh  migbt  ba  Uftas  eOeaded  witii 
moatetdable  expense,  and  lee&ng  his  ittalnU^  tosatii^  sndi ncpaHcd 
and  exorbitant  dwnands,  partioidariy  as  the  Ists  hitherlo  paid  hW  not 
been  deemed  suffioiaat,  direct^  his  8o|ibiter  to  diq)ensa  yff^  ^  fcHhsi' 
asststanee  of  the  hufc-retmned  Coaately.Mr»  Norton^  and  ciminasiie 
further  eondoot  of  his  eause  to  the  two  banisters  ppeviausly  engaged. 

Mr.  Ayiton  accordingly  wrote  to  Mr.  Norton^  8teting»  that  as  m  dkat 
had  now  nothing  to  expeet  bat  pfotraeted  litigation  with  the  defcndant^ 
and,  asmight  be  seen  ^-om  the  atalettettia  in  the  InH,  he  wfa  Aot  in  a 
condition  to  meet  a  heavy  expense,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  d4el»> 
ing  Mr.  Norton's  further  assialaaoe,  he  b€ing  the  last  Cou&srf  retained ; 
expressing,  hewerer,  at  the  same  time,  the  regret  of  hiniself  and  dlisttt« 
at  the  ioii  which  their  cause  would  necessarily  siistain  in  beii)g  depiired 
of  his  vahiable  services.  To  this  civil  intimation  ^  an  inaUhi^  to  meet 
the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  keepers  6f  that  Justin  whkhi  we  are-se 
often  told  is ''  <qpen  tonU,'' — the  following  was  the  civil  reply  >—t 

To  Mr.  F,  AYRTO0r« 
8iR,  8alwdsyikltemsDa«Sep4i37. 

I  feel  much  relieved  by  Major  K.*t  relinqaSslktneiit  of  my  further  inter- 
ferense  Id  his  case  \  and  therefbre  make  no  manner  6f  oompteim  eti  th#  m^j^cC 
:  But  3^0Q,  Shr,  know  peHbclJy  well,  that  to  retain  a  Barrister^  aed  sot  employ 
him,«— especially  wbw  by  Aucb  reudnor  be  hs9  found  himtelf  obliged,  at  yon  also 
know  be  has  beeu  obliged,  to  resigp  ooe  offered  on  the  otber  si^e, — ig  a  piece  of 
conduct  which,  as  far  as  ytm  are  concerned  in  it,  ought  to  banish  pour  presence 
from  mp  office  altogether  for  the  future:  but  I  have  to  request  only  forthepnK 
sent  that  you  keep  yourself  and  your  briefr  out  of  it  as  much  as  you  can,  as 
nothing  but  professional  necessity  will  in  future  induce  me  to  see  ^ot$  or  amy  be- 
longing to  9&U  in  it  ogahi. 

'  You  win  dearly  understand  ffom  this,  that  I  look  to  you  and  you  oi^y  as  the 
Autiior  of  the  affront  put  upon  me  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  your  note  this 
morning. 

If  1  was  puzzled  before,  I  now  perfodly  understand  the  meaning  of  <<  your  re* 
solution,"  as  you  expeess  yourself,  **  no? er  to  interfere  in  rccard  to  my  foea»** 
and  1  heartily  wish  you  would  eateiid  your  resolution  to  the  bnefs  idso,  whieh  in 
such  case  you  ought,  I  think,  to  do*    But  I  have  this  to  add,  thi^  any  design  you 


and  if  you  are  not  more  respectful  in  yonr  conduct  towards  me  fbrtbe  fVitare, 
1  will  see  how  far  such  a  design  may  not  be  mads  to  nanoimn  on  tour  own 
nsADi 

As  to  Major  K#'s  case,  no  one  thing  could  baire  been  more  satisfiactoiry  to  ray 
feelings,  than  with  reference  to  his  peculiar  situation,  to  have  engaged  in  his 
cause  unfeed ;  but  not  through  the  medium  of  such  an  attorney  as  yourselfj  put- 
ting the  case  in  piy  hands  in  the  manner  you  have. 

1  am,  air,  yours  obedieotly, 

Ceorob  Noaroit. 

It  can  ha4r4ly  bo  neoessaiy  to  o&r  a  single  remark  on  |his  specugj^ 
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^'tfmffi^'  fi|4>  iMifiacyy  ttooept  to  obMrve  thiit  k  u  thft  productioQ  -of 
■»il  tndiYiteal  who  hi^  hmu  appoiatod  Adv«ei^  deiiaral  of  Bombay,  by 
M  lonteaate  ttccLdefity'  a^d  bi^  bfoa  aa  India  ooly  a  £ew  montbs;  wneo, 
M  the  Rooonkr  remarked  oa  a  aubaec^pioot  occaaion,  '^  a  new  lldbit 
•eemed  to  bare  brokea  in  upon  him;''  but  tbk  light  was  rather  *'  dark- 
HMe  vinUe/'  as  it  appeals  be  oould  aeitber  see,  bear,  nor  understand^ 
witboiH  hie  TisioD,  bis  inteUect,  and  bis  speech  being  quickened  by  incee- 
•aanl  and  intenniiiable  fees  I 

Ifi  ^f  cowse  of  the  same  day^  Sept.  27,  Mr.  Ayrton  also  addressed 
Mr.  Parry,  stating  to  him  the  ciroumstances  that  had  transpired,  and 
begging  that  be  would  thenoeforward  consider  himself  as  the  leading 
CkMineelitf  bis  client ;  to  whidi  he  received  the  following  reply  : 

To  F.  Ayrton,  Esq. 

Pbae  am,  Saturday^  September  27,  1823.  . 

Theenciottd  is  a  note  that  was  ta  have  bean  fimrardkd  to  yoaihisBMiraleg, 
aa  eeeo  as  1  i«as  satitfted  that  it  was  not  your  intentioa  to  hava  seat  me  arefrashar 
fee  in  the  cause  therein  alluded  to. 

The  contents  of  your  note  Just  now  r^eived  have  i^illoved  all  uncertainty 
tipohi  this  point,  and  I  find  also  an  additional  labour  and  responsibSllty  tmpo*NI 
upon  AM. 

¥vom  thewbok  tcaorof  your  note,  I  eannoi  but  peroeiva  that  it  is  wished  that 
povei^  should  be  considertd  as  the  reason  why  Counsel  are  not  remunerated  ia 
proportion  to  their  labours :  and  1  therefore  return  my  Brief-fee,  preferrine;  to 
cofiduct  the  cause  ^atuitousiy  rather  than  acquiesce  in  accepting' what  I  consMer 
an  insufficient  remuneration.  Yours,  truly, 

G.  F.  PAaav. 

(Enclosure.) 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  very  sorry  to  find,  by  your  note,  that  the  recommendation  of 
the  Court  has  failed  in  producing  a  reference  in  the  cas£  of  Kinneriley  v.  Pren- 
dergastf  20^6.  from  your  not  having  thought  it  necessary  to  tend  <s  rrfrt»her  fet^ 
J  mint  coudnde  you  consider  your  dienPs  case  will  be  tuflleicntly  supportad  by 
£H€h  reeoUectum  merely  •/  Us  circmnttancee  as  a  eompeUnt  knowledge  if  the  eoH 
an  fFednesday  iast,  will  enable  Counsel  to  argue  it, 

I  have  thought  proper  to  apprize  you  of  this,  in  order  that  m  case  the  demurrer 
eftrntld  h&  held  good t  the  disadvantages  under  urhieh  the  Complainants  case  cemes 
inte  Csmri  may  be  ascribed  to  the  s  ioht  cause. 

Yours  truly,  G.  F.  PASav. 

Here  then,  is  an  avowal,  which  has  the  merit  of  frankness  at  least,  and 
this  is  a  rare  virtue  among  lawyers  especially,  that  two  days  were  suffi-, 
cient  to  tmfit  an  advocate  for  argtiing  a  question  of  which  he  was  en- 
tirely master  before ;  and  that  if  he  failed  on  Saturday  to  retain  a  perfect 
recollection  of  what  he  thoroughly  knew  and  remembered  on.  Wednesday, 
the  true  came  of  this  treachery  of  memory  would  be  the  absence  of  a 
f^efresher  fee  ! 

After  this,  a  letter  was  sent  by  Mr.  Norton*s  clerk,  encouraged  ne 
doubt  by  the  examples  of  his  superior^,  addressed  to  Mr.  Ayrton,  and 
stating  that  he  was  *'  desired  by  Mr.  Norton  to  inform  him  that  in  future, 
on  all  lees  paid  to  himself,  ho  woidd  expect  clerk's  fees  also  to  be  paid, 
according  to  the  practice  in  England.'  He  then  gives  a  scale,  appa- 
rently either  his  master  s  or  his  own,  making  the  clerk's  fees  an  -advance 
of  six  per  cent,  on  those  of  the  barrister  (no  such  fees  having  ever  been 
paid  in  Bombay  before) ;  and,  making  an  ex-post-facto  application  of 
bis  9^  decree,  be  addi^  *^  1  should  be  much  (uiliged>  if,  when  you  ssltle 
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Mr.  Nortoa'a  aeeount,  ym  would  transmit  tii«  amoimt  of  die^ABowl 
gbiBg  a  longMI  of^^deik^s  foes  to  be  paid  by  die  tinbappy  cSeiftt/^ 
oereley,  wbo  had  ab«ady  been  compelled  to  dedhie  tlie  fattber  Mlileea 
of  his  master,  beea»eof  his  inabfiity  to  BtS&sfy  his  extravtfcgaiit  demitodlu 

It  may  be  wefi  ^o  state-  a  few  ^eicts,  to  show  the  ptoportkm  of  advance 
required  by  these  banisters  tit  Bomlmy,  siace  Mr.  Norttm*s  ftppeanulce 
aiDoogthem.  The  ti^e  of  fees  sanctioned  by  the  Master  itfthe  Bombay 
courts  and  hitherto  made  the  rule  of  charge,  allowis  fmr  gdd  ta^bricri^l  or 
SL  ateriing,  for  drawing  cnr  settling  a  biH  or  answer  in  equity :  'die  % 
demanded  by  die  present  barristers  is  six  gold  mohurs;  of^Q/.  'sttiHi^^: 
the  charge  in  En^and  for  the  same  duty  is  1/.  It.  VHlih  a  brief  cm 
hearing  in  equity  causes,  the  accustomed  fee  in  Bombay  was  diree  gold 
mohun,  or  4i.  10s.  sterling :  the  new  fee  demanded  is  seren  gold  mohnrs 
and  a  ludf,  or  10/.  15s.  sterling:  in  England  the  charge  is  1/.  Is.  For 
a  special  retainer  the  old  fee  was  three  gold  mohursy  or  4/.  IDs :  the 
new  demand  is  for  nx  gold  mdiurs,  or  9L:  the  £se  in  Ragland  is  1/.  Is. 
For  a  general  retainer,  die  old  fee  at  Bombay  was  five  gdd  mohurs,  or 
7/.  10s. :  the  fee  now  demanded  is  350  rupees,  or  '\5L  sterling :  the 
general  price  paid  in  Englai^d  for  the  same  purpose  is  5L  5s.  On  an 
average,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  new  fees  attempted  to  be 
exaeted  at  Bombay  are  seven  times'  as  great  as  those  usiodiy  received 
in  England,  where  most  men  who  have  ever  had  to  do  with  law  and 
lawyers,  know  to  their  cost^  they  are  already  so  hig|i  as  to  amount  to  a 
demal  of  justice  to  a  very  large  majority  of  the  comuumi^.  If  the 
praotice  in  England  were,  therefore,  to  be  made  the  standard  tor  exacting 
clerk's  fees,  in  addition  to  those  of  tl^e  barrister,  it  ought  not  to  be  entirely 
lost  sight  of  in  other  matters.  But  it  is  only  to  serve  a  particular  purpose 
that  the  practice  in  England  is  ever  mentioned,  and  when  that  end  is 
attained,  it  is  no  more  thought  of. 

To  show  die  state  of  law  and  law-expenses  in  Bengal,  we  may  mendon 
that  on  the  proceedings  of  the  six  Secretaries  by  indictment  against  the 
Calcutta  Journal,  the  Editor  of  that  paper  had  to  pay  out  of  his  own 
unaided  fends  6,000  rupees,  or  600/.  sterling,  in  costs^  although  he  was 
ACQUITTED ;  while  his  six  offieial  j^rosecutors  had  not  nearly  sa  much  to 
pay  among  them  all,  though  they  feiled  in  estabBshiag  their  case,  and 
ought,  therefore,  in  jusdce  to  have  paid  the  whole.  In  the  criminal  in- 
formation filed  against  that  Paper,  and  put-  by  and  revived,  but  never 
brought  to  trial,  nearly  an  equal  sum  was  expended,  without  any  con- 
viction following.  For  one  doctunent  only,-- a  copy  of  the  indictment  of 
th^  Secretaries, — which  was  of  no  use  whatever  to  any  party,  and  was 
repeatedly  refused  as  unnecessary,  excejpt,  indeed»-  for  the  purpose  of 
emptying  the  pockets  of  the  acquitted  blient,  the  sum  of  100  Bengal  gold 
mohurs,  then  nearly  200/.  sterling,  was  paid,  though  it  was  nev6r  looked 
into  after  it  was  drawn  by  any  individual^  serving  oidy  the  purpose  of 
swelling  the  bill  of  costs,  and  operating  as  a  tax  on  justice. ' 

We  may  add  to  these  illustrative  facts,  tjie  fdlowing  equaBy  instruc- 
tive examples  of  the  extortion  practised  on  the  western  side  of  India,  fer- 
nished  by  an  auth<Nrity  on  which  we  can  place  the  ereatest  reliance.  A 
suitor  in  the  court  at  Bombay,  had  recendy  certain  bills  for  law-expenses 
presented  to  him,  amounting  to  12,000  rupees:  which,  when  taxed  by 
the  proper  officer,  was  reduced '  to  4,500,  the  remaiiiiog  7,500  being 
struck  off  as  unjust  and  unwarrantable,    Iranother  case  a  demand  was 
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made  on  a  auiter  in  di*  same  court  fi>r  14,000  rapeea  as  amoaat  <^eosts» 
when  the  payment  was  refused  on  the  ffround  of  the  charges  being  ex- 
cesBiFe;  and  so  consdous  were  the  parties,  making  this  demand,  of  the 
exorbitant  nature  of  their  claim,  that,  rather  than  have  it  brought  into 
court  for  adjustment  there,  which  the  suitor  threatened  to  do,  ihey  ac- 
cepted, as  a  compromise,  the  sum  <tf  5,000  rapees.  From  ^ese  facts, 
which  are  known,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  those  which  are  not 
suffered  to  transfnre ;  they  certainly  exhibit  the  htwyers  in  no  rery  ai^- 
able  Hffht,  and  at  least  pn>re  that  the  '^  learned  **  professions  are  rery  far 
fkt>m  desenring  the  epithet  so  indisoriminately  i^plkd  to  them,  as  being 
also  the  most  '<  liberal'' 


HAPPINSSS. 

Noa  breath  of  yemal  wind. 

When  anconfined 
It  sports  thA)ugfa  emeri^  l^yes  and  opening  flowers ; 

Nor  morning's  early  note, 

When,  sweetly  mingling,  float 
The  wild^grove^  choristers*  united  powers ; 
Nor  bank  of  haunted  stream. 

Where  oft  I  dream. 
Beneath  the  waning  night,  of  other  days ; 

While  from  some  turret  near 

The  screech-owl,  screaming  drear. 
Scares  the  lone  echo  and  the  dancing  fays; 
To  me  is  half  so  dear, 

As  wh^n  the  year 
Is  crowned  with  yellow  teares  and  golden  grain ; 

To  sit  by  cheerful  hearth, 

Tasting  no  noisy  mirth, 
But  fisteniog  to  some  heaven-inspired  strain. 
Then  fabled  times  return. 

The  tapers  bum 
Like  censers  in  some  h<^y  godhead's  shrine. 

And  every  face  appears 

More  consecrate  by  years. 
And  wears  a  Ipfitier  look,  and  more  divine. 
From  heart  to  heart  the  lay 

Resistlees  way 
Foroesy  and  mirth,  or  soft  imagined*  woe. 

In  eager  fam^  breeds. 

As  sad  or  meny  deeds 
Pass  by  the  soul  in  light  or  solemn  show. 
This  life  to  friendship  gives. 

Which  purer  lives 
In  souk  that  ^ael,  in  comteon,  joys  like  these ; 

And  years  in  passing  abed 

Upon  the  whitening  head. 
The  wish  and  the  t^btiity  to  please.       .       '    Biok. 
OrktUal  Hwraidf  VoL2.  3  R^ 
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THK  PfentOBlCAt  LITERATURE  OF  THE  NlN*TEfiNTl!  CHrtfrtrtT. 

No.  5. — Retrospective  Review. 

.  Contemporaries  keep  each  othejt  in  countenance  I^  flattery.  There 
ifi  a  tiommerce  of  compliments  carried  on  between  them;  and  the  com* 
mon  notions  of  the  age  are  looked  upon  by  each  as  marks  of  his  own  in- 
dividual superiority.  Few  have  sufficient  acuteness  to  percei?e  that 
common  minds,  being  always  dependent  on  others  for  their  principles, 
are  like  certain  trees,  which  require  a  depth  of  soiTto  nourish  and  support 
them,  while  genius  resembles  the  Alpine  pine,  and  would  shoot  up 
though  the  whole  surface  of  the  age  were  waste  and  barren.  Common 
notions,  and  the  general  result  of  j^fious  dlscorerieSi  art  the  soil  that 
produces  ordinary  writers :  who  amass,  but  do  not  create  wealth.  Such 
writers  as  these,  natmally  wither  with  their  timesy  having  i^  claim  upon 
posterity ;  nor,  in  fact,  any  thing  so  peculiarly  their  own,  that  it  cannot 
pass  to  another.  It  is  plain,  that  no  good  end  ^onld  be  answered  by 
struggling  with  time  and  obliiion  for  the  reecue  of  their  remains ;  for  it 
cannot  be  of  any  essential  good  to  know  what  particular  dpecies  of  folly 
was  in  vogue  in  such  or  such  an  age.  There  are  troths  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  fatpnanityi  (if  men  could  be  persuaded  to 
search  diligently  ai^er  thexB,)  sufficiently  numerous  to  employ  the  most 
persevering  generation,  and  sufficiently  new  afi^  beautiful  to  rouse  and 
delight  the  most  ardent  curiosity.  But  at  pteseat  mere  literature  stands 
between  us  and  this  research.  We  are  much  more  ffiren  to  pursue  the 
traces  of  other  men's  thoughts,  than  to  tax  our.  own  invention  for  some- 
thing that  may  deserve  the  thanks  and  remembrance  of  future  ages ;  but 
this  bias  of  our  minds  is  much  less  the  choice  of  individual  writers,  than 
a  consequence  resulting  from  the  previous  march  of  literature.  For  there 
are  periods  in  the  history  of  nations^  when  the  general  mind  relaxes,  and 
turns  round  as  it  were  upon  the  slope  of  time,  to  review  its  past  labours  ; 
just  as  a  traveller  pauses  midway  on'  some  lo%  hill,  to  look  back  upon 
the  weary  way  he  has  trodden.  If,  during  these  periods,  an  exact  esti- 
mate of  what  had  been  done,  and  of  What  remained  to  be  accomplished, 
could  be  made,  it  is  probable  that  such  a  judging  era  might  be  of  para- 
mount utility :  but  particular  invention  will  not  be  made  to  stand  still, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  with  that  of  the  nation ;  and  its  brilliant  suc- 
cesses will  always  attract  the  notice  of  those  who  employ  themselves  in 
weighing  the  merits  of  other  men,  to  the  detriment  of  those  similar  spirits 
who  might  have  preceded  it.  Thus  the  literature  of  past  ages  would  be 
left  almost  entirely  to  the  private  decision  of  individuals,  who  seldom 
care  to  come  to  any  very  determinate  opinion  upon  such  things  as  they 
have  no  immediate  interest  in  estimating  correctly.  ThiA  would  be  giv- 
ing up  the  rein  entirely  to  time,  and  damping  the  aidour  of  genius  by 
showing  with  how  much  indifference  men  sometimes  see  its  productions 
consigned  to  oblivion.  To  remedy  this  evil,  a  poblicadoa  seemed  neces- 
sary, which  should  exercise  a  severe  scrutiny  on  the  claims  of  ancient 
writers ;  show  for  what  they  were  exodl^t,  and  wherein  they  erred ; 
separate  thoe«  Of  their  works^  or  «vea  idciui^  which  natuially  went  out  of 
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data  \rith  tlie^pobhifi  wbieb  tliay  imriA^^  from'stich  t^rlMrea-  rela^ 
timi  to  %11  ftgesanii  condstioiu  of  society ;  and,  having  ao  regard  to  petty, 
ce«iufe»  compile  a  complete  body  of  exeerpta  for  tbat  part  of  mankiiidt 
wboM  other  aecmeary  occupatioss  and  etudiee  cut  them  off  from  the  poaii* 
bility  of  maldng  euch  reeeareb^  for  themselvee.  With  eomethiog  like  thie 
aifi,  the  Betroepecdve  Reyiew  was  eetaUished.  It  i«  certain,  however, 
that  the  iiDpulfie  to  this  kind  of  It^Minr  dki  aot  originate  wUh  the  R^trosp(^ 
tire ;  en  tbp  conthuy,  the  Review  iteelf  ia  the  production  of  a  feeling  and 
taete  that  htid  gone  abroad  into  aodety,  ^d  caused  men  to  lool^  back, 
lAdth  a  kind  of  intdleetual  yearning  towards  the  works  of  oar  rader  an- 
cestors But  there  wad  danger  (and  the  danger  still  oontiauee),  that  in 
this  retrospect  more  importance  might  he  attached  to  mere  typographical 
rarities,  and  intellectual  ahortieiis,  than  to  productions  of  unadorned 
merit ;  br  oddity  and  par^ox  seem  more  oongenial  to  the  spirit  of  these 
times,  than  reasoning,  and  its  consequent, — a  knowledge  of  simple  aa4 
puie  truth*  The  conductors  of  the  Retrospective  Review  seem  too  fond 
af  mere  oddities.  They  have  succumbed  to  the  spirit  of  the  i^pe,  which 
is  bent  upon  revifing  and  peipetuating  extravagance ;  and  have  persisted 
Iknth  too  much  pertinacity,  to  attempt  to  give  curreitoy  to  that  grotesqua 
and  barbarous  taste  whn^h  the  delicacy  of  our  immediate  predeoessoiu 
had  exploded.  It  is  the  peculiar  folly  of  our  times,  to  consider  the  age 
of  Ehzabeth  as  the  Aiost  flourishing  or  best  period  of  our  literature.  But 
it  is  a  maikof  barbarism,  and  a  contemptible  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
nian,  to'  look  upon  tiiat  era  as  most  glorious,  in  which  the  human  intel^ 
Ifict  was  compelled  to  stoop  to  every  qfieeies  of  degradation,  to  appease 
the  hatefiil  amlntion  of  a  female  despot  Elizabeth's  age,  it  is  allowedt 
was  fertile  in  writers  of  fine  fancy,  enthusiasm,  and  rude  energy ;  but 
they  w^  ally  not  excepting  Shakespeare,-  deluded  by  fiake  taste^  and 
disgraced  by  ohsceiiity.  It  has  been  said,  that  our  great  dramatio 
poet  only  sacrificed  to  the  genius  of  the  times  when  he  indulged  in 
grossness  and  ribaldry ;  but  it  must  be  clear  to  whoever  reads  him  atten- 
tively, that  he  had  an  impure  iomgination,  and  delighted  in  obscene 
allttsions  and  descriptions.  That  he  might  know  such  a  taste  was  wrong 
in  the  abstract,  is  nothing;  he  might  know  so  much,  like  Ovid,  the  most 
obscene  writer  of  all  antiquity,  and,  notwithstanding,  yield  to  his  propen^ 
sity.  We  have  instanocKi  Shakespeare^  nt  ex  uno  disces  omnes;  and 
there  can  be  no  excepticm  against  the  representative.  The  human  mind,  in 
Elizabeth's  time,  was  crude  and  unformed ;  the  elements  of  greatness 
were  mingled  in  high  fermentation  with  the  dross  of  ignorance  and  super* 
stition  ;  but  it  had  not  had  time  to  dear  and  purify  itself :  it  was  strong, 
but  not  good.  The  principles  of  very  few  sciences  were  known ;  nor  had 
the  reasoning  faculty  acquired  that  sharpness  which  is  needed  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth.  Bacon,  perhaps,  may  be  adduced  as  an  exception  i 
nut  he  belonged  to  the  next  age ;  and  of  all  the  other  prose  writers  of 
those  times,  it  may  be  truly  predicated,  that  they  wanted  taste,  discrimi* 
nation,  decorum,  and  a  knowledge  of  principles.  We  know  it  is  at  aM 
times  fashionable  to  cast  an  eye  of  regret  towards  the  past,  and  under-* 
value  present  times  f  and  this  ^Mling  may  be  turned  to  advantage  bj 
eniiploying  it  to  excite  emulation  with  departed  excellence ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  while  ^genius  and  taste  survive  in  their  productions^ 
folly  and  ignorance  leave  no  durable -monument;  and  thus,  while  we 
speak  of  aiitiquity,  \tre  mean  that  noble  portion  of  its  spirit  that  has  left 
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hei^nd  it  models  of  almofli  ininStaJble  pef^Bcdoh.  hii'dM ImwImm,  how^ 
ever,  of  a  phOosopMc  and  disceming  age,  to  award  due  praise  to  contan- 
porary  ment;  and,  it  may  be  said,  for  die  tim^  in  which  we  liyertbat 
few  agte  have  Been  greater  men,  or  seen  them  more  intent  on  promotiiig 
ttie  happiness  of  the&  species^  which  is  the  true  test  of  greatneis^ 

But  to  eome  directly  to  the  execution  and  meats  of  ^e  ReCroqpeclm 
Rariew— The  to6  great  attention  tt  has  paid  to  our  *  ^<  old  dramatists/'  as 
they  are  called, — a  corollary  from  the  disposidon  of  the  ti»es»  is  ooe^ 
of  its  most  striking  defects.  For  more  than  twen^  years  it  ha«  beeft 
fashionable  to  speak  of  these  **  old  dramatists  '^  as  a  mine  of  poetry  and 
ffeeling,  to  which  those  who  worship  the  muses  in  these  latter  day8»«lMMi]d 
mmrt,  as  to  a  kind  of  second-hand  shop,  where  natmra's  exceOfiMes 
were  retailed  at  a  cheap  rate.  Many  were,  and  continue  to  be,  pecmaded 
tliat  this  is  right ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  belief,  deck  oat  Uietr 
meagre  Tcorses  with  the  iasipid  mummery  of  spells,  witchcraft,  progiUM^ 
cations,  and  the  whole  par^hernalia  of  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  se^ 
riod.  This  taste  receives  indirectly  the  countenance  of  the  RetnM^pieGttfe 
Review;  for  in  several  of  its  numbers,  it  has  evinced  a  di^posatioa  to 
revive  die  sources  of  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  its  direct  and  geaisral 
tendency  is  far  flom  being  excepdonable  ;  though  some  of  the  veiy  best 
^itides  it  has  put  forth,  have  been  written  on  su^ects  that  little  deserved 
diem ;  whfle  books,  wldch  opened  the  largest  and  fsdrest  field  (ot  philoso- 
phical criticism,  have  been  hurried  over  in  a  hasty  and  alovenly  manaw. 
We  allude,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  the  way  in  winch  Cudwoidi's 
Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,  and  Lord  Bacon's  Novum  Orgnnum 
w^e  treated.  The  writer  of  the  article  on  the  latter,  seemed  incapai^ 
of  following  the  sweep,  vigour,  and  rapidity  of  Bacon's  perceptions,  or  of 
seeing  the  true  pole  at  which  they  perpetually  pointed ;  possessed  by  the 
inania  of  reviewers,  he  was  rather  disposed  to  substitute  his  own  notions 
for  those  of  his  author,  than  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  principles  coor 
tained  in  the  book,  or,  (which  was  much  more  necessary,)  a  history  of 
the  reception  or  coiifirmation  they  have  met  with  among  later  djsoov^ers. 
Bacon  had  a  mind  the  most  astonishing  of  any  modem  whatever ;  and 
touching  his  principles  unskilAilly,  is  like  meddling  with  the  talismans 
of  a  magician— a  wrong  move  of  the  finger  may  rouse  the  most  dangerous 
elements  into  activity.  Merie  learning  is  of  little  service  in  comprehend- 
ing Bacon :  it  requires  a  mind  that  has  moved  spontaneously  in  the 
iame  track  tlmt  he  himself  pursued,  and  been  accustomed  to  wrestle  with 
nature  without  presumption  and  sophistry,  the  sword  and  buckler  of  the 
schools.  The  writer  in  question  depended  upon  mere  learning;  he  had 
hot  that  acute  logic  which,  by  habits  of  meditation,  is  superinduced  upon 
a  powerftd  understanding,  although  it  is  probaMe  that  his  mind  may  have 
been  sufficiendy  fiiihiliaf  with  the  mere  terms. 

But,  to  go  on  with  the  general  subject,  one  of  the  most  Hberal  and  use- 
ful artides  in  the  work,  is  that  on  the  learned  Side's  Translation  of  the 
Koniu.  The  writer  had  evidently  got  rid  of  niany  c^  those  prejudices 
that  beset  the  minds  of  ev<n  Ikerary  men,  and  had  been  free  to  think 
for  himsdf.  This  is  no  mean  compliment ;  but  it  may  safely  be  paid '  to 
more  than  one  contributor  to  the  Retrospective  Review*  The  reader  who 
is  not  already  conversant  with  the  work,  may  be  referred,  among  other 
luticles,  to  those  on  De  Foe's  "  M«noirs  of  a  Cavalier,"  "  Sir  John 
Rer«8by'»  Memoirs,"  "  Lord  Bacou's  Leitere,"  and  "  The  Adventuree  of 
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Pater  Wakbs;''  ildidtt^iii^Che  last-meiititmed  axtide,  diftie  aire  several 
Y0tfmA  demmom^  as  it  appears  to  us,  on  maiteiji  pf  high  litnaij  ii^- 
pMaaoe.  Tl»#  wiiter,  after  remarking  that  the  work  he  was  about  to 
rCFneWy  had  been  published  at  a  time  -when  the  reading  part  of  the  nation 
were  indiiSN^eBl  to  simple  nature,  goes  on  to  say,  ^ai  in  works  of  iikiagi* 
Dati^m  our  taste  is  much  more  natural  at  present  than  it  was  in  the  age 
pf  Pope  and  Swift.  This  is  one  of  the  innumentUe  instances  i^i  whicb 
we<£iul  people  taUdng  in  a  yague  and  unmeaning' manner  about  nature, 
simplicity,  Sec.  Not  only  i«  it  yet  doubtful  how  far  nature  accompanies 
rolMi  in  the  refinements  of  sodety ;  thus  stamjnng  her  impress  upon  the 
muUitknft  beseems  to  e&ct ;  but  even  were  we  sure  that  nature  halted 
at  t)m.  first  progression  from  barlmrism,  and  left  man  to  wander  after  his 
owft-laste,  in  Uie  regbn  of  civilisation,  it  is  yet  certain  diat,  em^^oying 
the  term  nature  in  its  usual  sense,  a  writer  who  describes  civilized^  or 
evett  combed  man,  may  be  equally  as  natural  as  he  who  jpaints  only 
samgea.  mture  is  only  a  mode  of  being ;  and  the  nature  of  a  thing  is 
its  own  particular  mode  of  being,  in  contradistinction  to  the  mode  of 
being  of  any  other  thing.  There  is  no  one  who  can  tell  what  were  the 
ongmal  «iodes  of  being  peculiar  to  each  thing  thatexists ;  nor  canary 
CMie  fix,  amidst  perpetual  mutations,  upon  that  mode  which  it  absolutely 
most' fit  and  congruous,  in  itsdf.  It  is  absurd,  therefore^  to  accuse  a 
wiiber,  6t  a  generation  of  writers,  of  departing  from  nature^  while  ^ey 
attribste  ta  what  they  descHbe  its  real  manners  and  attributes*  But  the 
writer  of  this  artide  sufficiently  demonstrates  bos  owhjpartial  and  imperii' 
feel  notions  of  naiutCy  by  naming  tliose  writers  whoift  he  thinks  natmral^ 
and  the  e<mtrary.  Men  irtio  mistdce  reverie  for  reflection,, ^^  «apt  to 
consider  that  as  the  true  state  of  nature;  in  which  die  passions  and  attri^ 
butes  bf  the  human  heart  are  undevdoped  and  hidden ;  just  as  thev 
suppose  a  child  more  natural  than  a  man*  But  we  mifi^t  as  weH  thinic 
that  the  nature  of  an  oak  is  to  lie  ^  ever  covered  in  the  earth  in  the 
shape  of  an  acorn.  A  thing  is  in  ^ts  natural  state  when  aU  the  powers  or 
faoultieB  it  possesses  are  in  ^1  action,  and  tending  to  that  end  which  the 
wdl*being  of  that  thing  requires.  It  is  the  nature  dierefore  of  man  to  run 
the  race  of  Inurbarism,  improvement,  refinement,  corruption,  degradation, 
and  second  ignorance-— just  as  we  see  him  do ;  and  he  is  a  natural  writer 
who  accurately  describes  man  in  any  of  these. stages  of  society.  It  would 
considerably  benefit  mankind,  if  authors  would  endeavour  to  form  just 
notions  of  each  other,  and  form  no  notion  at  all  of  those  who  were  above 
the  reacbof  their  judgments.  The  reviewer  of  **  Peter  Wilkina"  is  an 
illustration  of  this  truth.  He  appears  to  have  been  fully  competent  to 
estimate  the  merits  of  the  Tale  before  him ;  he  might  have  been  compe- 
tent to  j«dge  of  all  similar  Tales ;  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  review- 
ing tiie  work  of  which  he  was  to  speak.  He  bad  read  Wordsworth, 
L^  Bjrron,  Pope,  &c.  and  knowing  diat  it  has  of  late  become  a  practice 
vwith'cnrics  to  speak  of  every  thing  imaginable,  rather  than  of  the  matter 
befim  them,  he  was  unwiBing  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  coupfing  the 
names  of  Pope  and  Byron  with  Wordsworth  and  the  author  of  "Peter 
.WiOdns.*'  This  is  a  very  mischievous  fashion,  and  least  of  all  suitable 
to  the  Retrospective  Review.  For  if,  under  pretence  of  giving  an  account 
of  some  one  book,  its  editors  permit  tJiemselves  to  take  an  historical  glance 
at  any  pajrticular  national  literature,  the  very  nature  of  their  pubHcation 
will  o(MDqpd  them  to  go  many  times  over  the  same  ground,  and  thns 
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weary  their  vtaders  with  r^petiticHU,  and  mea^  alMtolieSv  witlmit  aver 
baiag  lUe  to  gira  a  eomplete  or  true  ptetare  at  last  Tbia  oomea,  kowerar, 
of  a&ctatiaa,  and  soioUim,*  tha  pravaiUDg  ouiae  af  thia  aga.  Tka  afticle 
wa  bava  beaa  finding  ^unlt  with,  howefer,  i«  far,  aa  wa  haiaa  bafbca  aaid, 
from  being  a  bad  aitiele;  and  it  is  f^r  tbit  feaaon  llutt  wa  bata  tboagfac 
jKtjpar  to  aaimadyert  upon  ita  faults.  Bat  theva  ara  aome  piecaa  im  tlia 
Raviaw  of  a  muob  •upanor  nature :  thateeoinaMHily  taka  a  aanow  laaga, 
an  article  dioald,  oonfaing  tliatnaBhrea  to  die  idaaa  of  dia  aialhaia 


vaviawedy  to  tfaair  worthy  aad  tna  probable  caasea  of  their  ^Migia.     Saab 
a  one  ia  that  on  '<  CoUey  Gibber's  Apology  i^t  biawelf.''    To  tkoaa  w4m» 


love  to  tcaoa  tha  biitory  af  our  dnuna,  it  is  a  ebaioa  BMiael ; 
ia  eoaroely  a  reader  who  might  not  draw  plaatura  and  pr^  hMm  iL 
Thi«  ia  more  than  can  ba  said  for  the  giaatcr  aambar  of  the  aitiolaa  on 
Old  Plays.  The  subject  itself  is  bad.  No  good  play  was  a?af  tote% 
aagleeted ;  aad  those  Aat  haire  been  reprinted sjMi^ar  tha  contrary  pai^ 
suasion,  hare  only  established  this  truth  by  mora  iuAj  proTiag  ^bdi 
ahnast  eonplele  worthlessness.  There  is  a  class,  bowaTar,  of  artkles  ia 
this  publicatum,  wiiicb  is  commonly  of  a  very  pSaasing  -caat^— «a  ^ba 
oUar  and  smaliar  poets  af  oar  own  ootintiy«  Many  of  tbasa  poals  aia 
readaUe  oaly  in  s^eotions ;  they  were  men  of  seositifa  and  aoata  taiada, 
who  could  frec^aandy  perceiTe  the  Aner  relatiaas  aad  alBnitias  of  tlriiifs 
wid)  consideiable  exactness,  and  paiat  tbeia  viridly » and  with  a  degma  af 
energy.  But,  indolent  and  conceited  widi  their  owtt  powers^  they  Yarf 
Ineqaeody  ymaia  as  if  dippiag  thor  paaa  in  vak  wave  aU  that  waa  JMoea^ 
sary  to  waken  the  (rowers  of  inyention.  Hence  their  tajpid  caooail^  and 
fiirced,  inooAgmotis  imagery.  It  is  vaiy  common  to  belieiw  that  atraaga^ 
unnataral  aompaiisons  and  oombinations,  suppose,  at  least,  a  great  degiaa 
of  wild  uodiraotad  imagination ;  but  it  is  a  gross  mistaka.  Nathing  is 
move  fbll  of  grotaaqaa  ^oupinga  of  sach  a  kind,  than  dreams ;  and  yet 
die  dnllest  fancy  is  not  banen  of  this  species  of  creatiaa.  The  haaMa 
aoind,  indeed,  is  but  toe  i^it  to  slide  into  absaidity ;  no  ana  iatoosmiaia 
giaadve  for  diat ;  but  it  belongs  oi^  to  the  great  and  vigoioas  mind  ta 
pear  forth  that  high  currant  of  living  imageiy  aad  aimiles  whieh  is  die 
language  ei  imagination.  Tha  fancy  af  dia  poets  wa  ham  beoi  speak* 
ing  of,  was  like  a  la;^  aloud,  which  doea  not  shif^  ita  parts  av  paaitioa 
vbh  sufficient  rapidity  to  assume  wumy  beautiful  shapaa  :  if  ihoy  wrala 
aay  thing  good,  a  hundred  stupid  conceits  generally  &Uowad  upon  tha 
strength  of  it.  In  the  Retroapecdre  Review  the  roses  ara  gtrea  withaut 
the  thoma,  and  axa  vary  often  so  well  hedged  in  by  asgAlaramaiiBs^that 
their  bbom  is  likely  to  last  Herrid^  Grashaw,  Carew,  Randolph,  ^bc 
look  best  whom  so  transplaated ;  and,  ia  general,  it  weia  as  well  if  tha 
critic  would  have  had  die  candour  to  aay  he  had  given  all  diat  waa 
worth  giving.  life  eaanat  be  spent  worse  diim  in  poring  over  tha  abaw 
tioas  of  dulness )  and  if,  tfaroagh  public  apirit,  ambition  of  the  rapatatsaa 
of  industry,  or  any  odier  modve,  hcmest,  plodding  persona  can  bafoand  wIm 
will  pidc  out  ^«  tha  grain  of  wheat  horn  tha  bushel  af  chaff,"^  they  shoaM 
not  mat  their  own  good  offices  by  insinuathig  that  much  more  might  b% 
iMiad.  For  thus,  persons  who  showld  suppose  them  sineerey  might  oadar- 


*  An  expresffre  -ilord,  but  one  nvhich  nt^rtt  makes  its  appearance  in  a  1an> 
foai^  aactpt,  like  a  wlkl^luck,  to  auioance  ooaaing  winter  aad  banreaaesf. 
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tain  ft  fwj  QuoMtie  tfair,  MAeivotfiii^  to  ttx^^ 
mortttunL 

BotmAay  of  tmr  old  poets  mre  to  uniCormly  sttotnd,  that  Bothinf  caa 
to  extrscted  firom  them  to  r«pay  the  labour  of  reMaroh.  Sach  a  one  ine 
Dr.  Henry  M are«  The  odour  of  fak  ineffidile  dulncsa  ie  abeolulelj  infbc^ 
tioae ;  onefeeb^  wMleieadiiig  fainr^  a  kiad  of  miit  creep  erer  hie  under- 
standing,  clouding  the  judgment^  aad  benumhing  the  ereatife  feuwlty. 
TiF»  what  purpoee  ilnold  sudi  a  penoH  be  reriewed  ?  la  there  any  danget 
that  his  exao^e  ehould  be  ^aUowed  ?  It  is  probable  there  are  not  twe 
peraohe  in  Great  Britain  pciMMaed  df  suffident  plUience  to  wade  through 
sa^  a  gutf  of  folly  as  hie  poene^  and  still  fewer  who  could  reap  any 
benefit  by  so  doing. 

One  of  the  grnteet  adirantages  hat  could  Mise»  or  be  contemplatedy 
from  a  pubHeation  like  the  Reriew  before  us^  is  tbs  plt>metleit  and  pre- 
eervadon  of  good  taste,  by  constantly  calling  back  the  attention  of  the 
paWc  to  aMdek  of  exeklence,  who  flourished  in^  and  addrlied  past  ages. 
In  ai!tiertD  this,  it  would  be  by  no  means  necessary  for  lis  kboun  to  be 
eictnded  'to  the  great^writem  of  antiqui^  (who  are  better  kjk>wn  than  it 
cimid  eter  hope  to  be) ;  there  are  writers^  it  is  Well  known,  an^ong  the 
nut  stores  of  literalure^  not  of  splendid  ^;enhis,  or  almost  nnattainable 
pcr^ft^eion^  bat  men  of  wide  kao^riedge^  nice  taste,  agreeable  hoktjf  who 
iB%ht  be  introdticed  with  adTaatage  to  the  faraiHar  knowledge  of  the 
people.  Men  are  always  glad  to  know  what  may  be  useful  to  tibem,  and 
will  discover  by  degrees  ^e  writer  of  utility  £rom  the  retailer  of  Wotde 
aad  sophfatry.  But  it  is  meritorious  to  render  them  assistanoe  in  this 
diseOTtfry;  and,  if  that  be  not  sufficient,  it  is  a  passport  to  golden  fovour 
.  and  fame.  In  many  instances,  the  Retrospective  Renew  may  serve  as  a 
guide.  In  the  last  number,  there  was  an  article  on  American  Literature, 
written  in  a  bdd  aad  powerful  style^  which  must  remoVe  the  prejudices 
(if  any  still  remain)  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  enteitain  against 
oar  weatwrn  children^  and  point  out  a  new  source  of  pleasure  to  the  lovers 
eatkttially  of  roniantio  fiction. 

One  of  the  principal  attractions,  indeed^  which  it  must  possess  for 
young  adventurers  into  the  literary  field,  arises,  ire  think,  from  even  its  li« 
mtodnedces  of  foreign  books.  Our  own  literature  is  of  so  extensive  a  na-* 
tare,  that  tbose  who  would  folly  master  it,  have  little  time  to  look  abroad ; 
fcad  for  thit  reason  it  migfat  be  useful  to  place  within  their  reaeh  anhfyses 
of  such  foreign  woriw  as  deserve  to  be  known^  From  such  linalyses,  if 
faitfafifl^y  executed^  it  would  be  easy  for  the  youthful  scholar  to  perceive 
whether  a  more  exteaaKre  kiiowledge  of  the  original  writers  i^ould  be  de* 
sirable ;  and,  generally^  what  degree  of  importance  each  author  should 
hold  in  his  esthnation.  Who  woiUd  iiot  wish  to  read  Ariosto  (if  he  had 
aot  read  hkn  before)  after  the  article  given  on  his  Oriando  inthe  last 
number  ?*  Who,  possessed  of  fine  taste  and  accurate  judgment,  would 
ia>t  wilfingly  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  acritic  so  impassioned  and  true  ? 
This  article  is  a  real  antidote  against  the  false  taste  and  rash  decisions 
OB  sid^ects  of  poetryi  which  have  i^ipeared  in  former  numbers,  and  is 
eaeagh  to  reconcile  one  to  the  publication,  though  it  should  contain  no- 
thing good  for  a  twdvemonth  to  come*    The  writer  of  it,  together  witha 
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judgmeiit  filmed  pq  the  ponst  modelt  of  taste,-  and  ietHimg^ 
widi  the  highest  gpecies  of  poetry,  was  in  possession  of  diat  exact 
ledge  of  his  subject,  without  which  nehW  endmsissBK  nor  faeKng  is  <^ 
ttnich  avaS.  Taste  is  to  the  mind  whsit  health  is  to  the  body ;  witboiifc 
it,  the  imagiMLtion  is  an  nmruly  moiister,.  teeming  with  extravaganoet^* 
Wherever  it  prerails,  the  &ncy  seems  to  wander  tfarongh  leiredumg 
scenes,  to  drink  at  pore  springs,  to  be  delighted  witii  geoufaie  otjjecta^ 
pleasure.  The  mind  never,  in  «icfa  case,  SmIs  ashfoned  of  its  enjoy- 
ments ;  fpr  there  is  in  natural  relations  a  oongruity  with  the  seerat  har~ 
mony  of  the  soul ;  idole  the  tuibid  {towties  wMoli  aian  BOmctisNB 
from  extravagant  fancies,  are  plonged  into  as  if  by  stealdi,  llMy  bedif 
accompanied  by  a  certain  uneasiness  or  inward  disaf^praraL  i 

The  writer  of  the  above-moitioned  aitide,  also,  has  some  very^«xflel* 
lent  remarks-  on  the  nature-  and  structure  of  English  vane..    Ha  hsMi 
clearly  perceived  the  inferiority'  of  every  other  kind  of  vene  to  the  Ikmio, 
or  couplet,  which  may  in  feict  be  demonstrated  to  be  capable  <tfaiSs»' 
sweefoess,  beauty,  variety,  and  subUmity  than  any  odier  whtitever.     Re 
silly  outcry  that  has  been  raised  against  Pope  has  not  bliditad  his  p^ ' 
ception  of  that  poet's  beattties;  nor  has  he'feared  to^teakofpoetioal 
imitation,  what  all  real  judges  feel  on  that  suliject    Homer  and  Shak»*  • 
apeare,  he  thinks,  were  not  imttaton,  only  because  there  lified  n<me  beSom 
raem  in  their  respective  countries  wmth  imitating ;  and  we  are  ceitais* 
that  experience  tends  to  corroborate  this  assertion,  since  Vkf^  Biilto%" 
and  all  other  great  poets  have  done  so.  *    — 

Did  the  Retrospective  Review  freqoendy  contain  articles  of  jmob  a.- 
character,  it  woold  assist  oonsidemhly  in  dissipating  that  chnid  of  aon*  < 
sense  and  affectation,  which  now  hangs  over  poetry  and  other  works  of 
imagination ;  for^  we  are  persuaded,  the  public  only  await  some  salotaiy 
impulse  to  con«gn  to  deserved  oblivion  the  present  perverters  of  taste 
and  criticism.  No-meaning,  or  a  meaning  perfectly  worthless,  dothed 
In  ludicrous  simplicity,  no  longer  excites  opposition  or  admiration;  ridi- 
cule has  been  at  work,  as  it  should  be,  in  ridding  us  of  this  foUy,  and  its 
abettors  axe  every  day  lessening,  and  coding  in  their  seal.  Those  whcran 
the  ardour  of  youth  first  drew  into  it,  as  their  judgment  ripens,  feel  no- 
tiling  but  indignation  at  the  critics  who  trepanned  their  early  eatbosiasm, 
and  are  in  danger,  from  their  warmth,  of  confounding  real  simplici^  with 
what  is  base  and  counterfeit  There  is,  tiierefore,  a  necessity  fat  placing 
once  more  before  the  public  those  rules  and  principles  of  correct  compo- 
sition, which  are  the  only  things  that  render  literature  capable  of  per- 
petaating  sublime  trains  of  thinking,  aad  giving  rise  t^  future  inventioa, 
by  recording  the  process  by  which  it  has  once  been  effected.  Genius, 
in  general,  s^ppears  at  once,  perched  like  an  eagle  on  the  heights  of  ex- 
oelknce ;  but  few  can  trace  its  previous  track,  and  point  out  to  othen 
ihe  road  to  similar  success.  lonorant  critics  si^pose  that  ^nature  has 
formed  some  minds  to  soar  to  mese  heights  without  labour  or  difficulty ; 
but  it  was  the  opinion  of  Cicero  that  the  first,  second,  aad  third  quali^ 
Cfi  a  great  writ^  is  diligence.  This,  he  diought,  discovered  the  road  to  - 
eloquence,  rendered  it  less  difficult  to  be  trodden,  and  at  last  secured^ 
success  and  triumph.  If  we  imagine  ourselves  wiser  than  he,  we  must 
take  heed  that  our  performances  correspond  to  our  lofhr  opioion  of  our-, 
selves.  Kju>wledge  and  skill  are  to  be  measured  by  their  results ;  the 
person  who  perGorms  little,  or  a  great  deal  of  what  is  of  little  value,  must 
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iiol«qpeel  cnik  &r  ^«t  ivUch  be  woold  tMm  to  kiow.  Periodical 
litantnw  ii  fiimirilih  to  the  4txiitiiiice  of  much  Mae  knowledge,  by 
maldplyiiig  iaooauMtont  jodgee,.  by  exdtiiig  mn  ingethihie  deeire  to  de- 
cide at  fint  eight,  neo^  cure  fiv  thktbat  we  can  perceiye,ie  to  direct 
tbe  attraftiaft  of  one  nail  of  tboee  wbo  manage  tbis  literature  upon  the 
otber ;  which  will,  it  any  aenae  ef  shame  coDtinae  among  them,  bare 
■Ome  iivflnence  in  deterring  the  totally  inadequate  £rom  intermeddling, 
where  their  presence,  can  occaaioa  nothing  but  mischief.  It  is  under 
this  pwewaaion  that  we  eadeaTour  to  give  the  reader  some  notion  of  our 
pedoidical  contemporaries.  It  would  be  ofnouseto  aim  at  giving  a  general 
«mL  coQsielent  character  of  any  o£  these  puUications ;  for,  besides  that 
naost  periodicals  have  no  consistency,  general  notkms  (tf  books,  as  well 
aa  of  men,  are  always  false,  or  good  for  nothing.  The  peculiarities  that 
dialingnish  one  individual  thing  &om  another,  can  only  be  wrought  out 
by  dew ;  because  terms  of  wide  signification  include  very  frequently 
i^as  that  are  needy  the  oppositas  of  each  other ;  and  in  criticism  espe* 
curily,  wiMre  the  waywardness  of  the  human  mind  must  be  reckoned  fi>r 
8o  maeh»  generalities  are  altogether  usdess. 

From  this  examination  of  a  faw  of  its  articles,  in  as  much  detail  aa 
our  space  would  aUow,  we  think  the  reader  may  be  aUe  to  gadier  the 
nsitiire  of  the  Retrospective  Review.  We  think  we  have  done  it  justice 
u  every  sense  of  ue  word ;  it  has  considerable  merit,  and  might  be 
made  etill  more  useful,  if  the  writers  fur  it  would  but  enter  upon  sub- 
jects of  higher  interest,  and  yenture  to  combat  false  (pinions  as  well 
aa  fedae  tastes.  Man  is  a  changeable  animal,  and  that  which  now 
prevents  pepHlarity,  may  in  a  little  time  become  a  passport  to  fuue. 


TO  ASPASIA  OF   KIUBTVB4 

Bright  Shade !  whose  eye>  when  on  this  eaith^ 

CoM  swa^  aU  hearts,  all  breasts  inflame, 
While  cne  alone  perceived  the  worth 

That  ranked  thee  first  of  female  name ; 
Cotddst  thou  but  bend  thy  pensive  brow, 

Low*stooping  from  thy  seat  above. 
To  mark  the  bMut  that  such  as  thou 

Alone  could  bless,  alone  could  move !— • 

Ah,  would  thy  guardian  angel  sleep. 

And  thou  st^  from  thy  rosy  sphere. 
And  come  with  hallowed  frdry  creep. 

To  dart  one  glance  of  heaven  here,—' 
Herr  on  this  Imrt,  tiiat  beats  and  boiinds 

With  daring  thought  and  high  design ; 
Which  not  for  all  that  ocean  rounds 

Would  stoop  to  love,  but  such  as  tfainel 

I  PimcY. 
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OFIMIOMS  09  Sm  JO^M   UAXMOhH'^ 

"  L^t  ui  look  B— r  HO*  tiy6*flr  priocipU  of  CongiOtMy,  nt  iil^leh^ 
Afe  sp  ^l^rmflid/' — ^'^  I(  U  assuredly  th«  i#lrc^  wKicU  «1i0{[il4  be  oi|r  cbi^ 
and  sole  object,  and  we  should  quarrel  urith  no  means  that  do  not  actuayy 
impair  ouc  strenj^  or  Injure  our  dignity.**-— Si r  John  Malcolm. 

In  perusing  the  "  Observations  on  the  Disturbances  in  the  Madras 
Army  in  1809,"  by  the  author,  whose  name  we  have  affixed  to  the  heaed 
of  this  article,  we  were  struck  with  the  sentences  quoted  frotn  his  ^c^, 
and  have  introduced  them  here,  in  order  to  soften  the  unfEivourabte  iiA- 
pression  that  might  be  otherwise  drawn  from  the  materials  whifch  "we 
nope  to  place  before  our  readers,  as  to  the  T^ant  of  hanhony  between  Uie 
conduct  and  opinions  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  in  1 809,  and  the  conduct  and 
<u)inions  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  in  1824.  It  is  a  sound  maxim  in  'moriA, 
that  men  who  are  guilty  of  what  they  know  to  be  wrong,  ought  to  sufl^r 
more  than  those  who  merely  commit  acts  to  which  they  ttttadi  Httfe  6r 
np  degree  of  turpitude.  If  one  man,  for  instance,  held  Consistency  tl>  be 
one  of  the  highest  public  virtues,  his  violation  of  it  should  be  jnd^  ac- 
cordingly :  biit  if  another,  who  deemed  the  principle  of  Consistebcy  to  be 
a  mere  **  bugbe$ur,"  $hould  observe  it  or  depart  uom  it  just  as  it  suit^ 
his  purpose,  he  would  hardly  be  so  much  to  blame.  So  also,  to  the  ads 
of  men,  whq  regard  the  justice  or  injustice  of  certain  means  as*  equally 
important  with  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  end  to  be  attained,  a'vwy 
different  standard  of  judgment  should  be  applied  frdra  that  by-  which  we 
would  form  our  estimate  of  the  conduct  of  those  who  avowedly  think  that 
if  the  end  be  good,  no  means  that  do  not  impair  the  strength  or  lessen 
the  dignity  ofjhose  who  use  them,  can  be  bad.  Our  readers  will  easily 
perceive  die  use  of  these  prefatory  remarks,  and  leaving  them  to  their 
own  application,  we  w>ceed  to  thji  eyecutioii  of  our  task. 

The  Letter  of  Sir  John  Malcplm  to  Mr.  Lambton,  and  the  reply  which 
this  drew  hrA  from  aaother  hand,  both  insertod  in  our  last  Number, 
will  have  put  the  readers  of  the  Oriental  Herald  ia  possession  of  the 
disputed  point,  which  was,  whether  Sir  John  Malcoim  luid  ewet  acknow- 
ledged the  existence  of  a  public  in  India,  and  whether  he  had  ever  ex- 
preMod  an  opinion  which  could  warrant  his  being  eooaiderM  an  advo- 
cate of  appeals  to  that  pubHo  through  the  medium  of  the  press.  The 
subject  was  there  pretty  fully  dovel<^ped,  and  has  since  been  lycen  up  by 
the  Asiatic  Joumaly  the  atiictaiea  of  whoee  editor,  and  the  reply  to 
which  they  gave  rise,  have  both  appeared  in  the  Olobe  and  Traveller 
daily  paper,  of  the  2d  and  3d  of  Ju)^.  Wo  Aall  give  tiio  principal  ar- 
guments contained  in  thaie  towards  ^  dose  of  tlus  pap«r,  and  passing 
over  the  parts  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's  hook  already  quoted  in  Vur  last,  vre 
shall  here  add  such  portioBS  only  of  hie  pabiidy  dedared  iaithnents  as  have 
not  before  appeared  in  our  pages,  and  aa  tend  to  establidi  diev  positions : 
namely,  that  the  author  conceited  ihe  eonduet  and  eoastittttion  of  the 
Indian  Government  arbitrary  and  deepotic  ia  the  extrei&e ;  fliat  he  be- 
lieved the  British  coflUBanity>  over  wkidb  it  rated;  pote^esed  a  strong 
love  of  justice,  a  haired  of  oppression,  and  a  sense  of  right  and  dignity 
imbibed  in  their  education^  and  habits  of  freedom,  before  they  quitted 
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t^^  fiMhr^  Iftml;  and  tliit  R  w«s  die  duty  ot^e  Qof«mment  to  coBsciie 
aad  confonh  to  those  f^^Kngs,  whenever  they  could  do  so  without  eiH 
^apgerini:  th^ir  sd^ :  in  shorty  that  there  was  a  ptil^  in  India,  whose 
yoice  outfht  fo  be  heard,  and  that  therefore,  that  pahlic  at  kast  wadfit  hr, 
And  wodid  htf  benefit^  by,  the  exereise  of  a  Free  Press.  If  t!ies6  posi* 
iSn^a  can  be  established,  all  that  we  contend  for  win  be  proved,  and  to 
«lkct  Ihis  we  ask  no  other  Aid  than  the  writings  of  1^  John  Makdm 
hfimself. 

In  the  first  page  of  the  Preface  to  hiji  Aecouat  of  the  Distwhanees  in 
the  Ariny  at  Madras,  the  aathor  avows  that  he  was  led  to  make  public 
4  gf^t  d«al  of  private  and  conMential  inforAiation,  becsmse  b,  certain 
despatch,  £rom  the  Madras  Government  to  the  Seerei  Committee  of  the 
€kmt  of  Directors,  which  appeared  among  th^  papen  printed  by  order  of 
ihe  House  of  Commons,  containsd  an  implied  censure  on  his  conduct ; 
^  which,"  he  says,  **  nothing  bat  a  conviction  of  ittf  justice  eodd  induce 
tBe  to  pass  over  in  ^lence,'*^-and  accordingly  he  vefy  properly  stppeak 
to  the  public  through  the  press-— the  Indian  pubtio  as  well  asihe  Britirii, 
be  it  reraembeted — ^to  ju^e  between  himself  aitd  those  wh6m  he  consi- 
ders to  have  Utt|Mtfy  censured  him. 

Here,  ^en,  we  l^ve,  on  the  very  thi'^i^okl  of  our  inquiry,  the  implied 
pomer  and  implied  i^hc  of  public  appeals  tSsroogh  th^  prisss ;  tor  S^ 
Mm  Makolm  would  surely  not  deny  to  odieiH  the  prMlege  <rf  widdi  he 
•fnji  so  eager  to  avail  himself.  This  duty  of  i^pdSing  censures,  deemed 
to  b«  xa^m,  was  that  most  espicialff  exsieDwd  by  t&  Irieads  of  a  Free 
Press  in  India,  who,  because  th^were  calumniat^  is  a  paper  set  up  by 
like  ftiactyoyaries  of  Government,  and  writtmi  in  by  the  SecMKries  tl^oi- 
^dvesy  for  advocttting  what  Lord  Hasdngs  was  the  first  to  avow  aAd  en- 
tourage, dtemed  it  right  to  put  forth  llieir  delenee,  and  leave  the  world  to 
jtadge  between  them.  In  the  cnerdde  of  tlds  duty,  they  were,  howterver, 
Mrested  hj  die  stit>ng  hand  of  power ;  and  ^hik  fhefar  ^umniators  were 
aSowed  to  vent  their  shmder  with  unrestrained  ^rvedom,  ihef  were  fmr- 
Mden  even  to  reply  bat  at  their  perU.  Sir  Jolm  Maleolui  could  not 
bfook  in  ^ifeiKtf  oven  an  impHed  censure^  contained  in  a  secret  dei^palcli. 
Thoie,  howsver,  to  whom  ho  would  dei^  a  Free  Flress  In  India,  were 
Oommanded  to  be  silent,  under  die  iftost  grosv  and  vituperative  censures, 
siK^  iudoed  as  tiuiXei  horror  in  ttto  minds  of  most  who  h^ad  them ; 
tted  liiestf  not  coatanod  is  a  mere  officisi  letter,  but  publisfaed  «o  aH  the 

As  we  proceed  thnmgli  the  volume,  from  wfieseo  we  draw  the  mdte^ 
liftlo  of  our  present  comment,  wo  find  hi  every  page  smdments  and  ex« 
pmsuiuuothttt  wiB  bear  Ao  sCfidest  atppHeatiop  to  the  i^eoent  conduct  of 
the  isdias  GovernnMOit  towaidt  the  press ;  because  ^Sbo  evils  of  uncon^ 
ftoiled  despddsm  aie  nearly  allkels  ovcnry  cOimti^,  iM  at  every  pearled 
ia  wldeh  they  msl,  icnd  the  feelings  of  timse  who  suftr  udder  its  pres* 
sure,  have  naturally  tlie  sftme  g(Biiend  resetibkufoe.  Sir  John  Mnkdta, 
has  dwslJnlfsaldy^'lAjaStiee  is  aggravated  by  Aepower  of  ^ 
or  body,  by  whom  It  is  committed,  a^  by  th^  want  of  al»fity  or  oppor- 
tanliy  in  the  peisos  wito  sufib»,  to  rq>el  the  itttftck**  Ent^r^iMing  thio 
elusion  (if,  MiSed,  he  should  coneinue  to  do  so  now,  amidst  the  changes 
whi^  Ins  sendm^nts  generally  have  undergone),  how  itf  ust  he  think  of  the 
eonduot  of  Mr.  Mtm  and  hk  colkagoes  is'  their  late  pnMedings  to- 
waidethepMu?    Wha»0m8tbohaso#ncid^OBSMto&e&et^of givmg 
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siffl  BMtfeiMWM*  to  dMM  1^  w«re,  ia  hb  owii  day;  atoa^ 
and  impooBg  new  fiottere  on  those  wbo  were  even  before  elsMMrt  pKfwU'- 
less  ?  If  the  sentunent  be  examined,  it  wfll  be  fimnd  to  impfy  (tthd 
with  Sir  John  Malcolm  we  have  ab^y  ieeo  that  an  implicawm  k  heUI 
to  be  ae  TiJid  as  a^irect  admission)— that  whererer  anaot  of  injuotiee  la 
committed  by  a  powerful  body,  it  onght  not  still  ftuther  to  a|;graT«te  that 
injustioe,  by  denying  to  the  sufferer  &  means  or  opportunity  of  repdfing 
it  in  the  most  public  manner.  This  is  all  diat  is  contended  for  by  those 
who  advocate  the  Freedom  of  the  Indian  Press.  ^ 

In  the  seoond  page  of  his  Preface,  Sir  John  Makolm  says,  that  he 
oodd  not  consent  to  limit  himself  to  that  part  of  his  conduct  merely 
which  was  referred  to  in  the  secret  despatch,  justice  to  his  own  cha« 
racter  requiring  a  more  extended  narratr?^,  accompanied  1^  an  appen- 
dix of  original  and  official  documents ;  and  to  render  it  intell^ible  to 
all,  he  i»efixes  to  these  a  general  view  ef  the  conduct  ei  die  Madras 
GoTemment,  from  the  commencement  te  the  close  of  die  straggle  in 
which  himself  and  his  associates  were  engaged.  He  concludes  this  by 
the  flawing  remarkable  words : — *'  My  olyfect,  in  this  piMication,  is  to 
▼indkate  myself,  not  to  attack  odiers.  A  phun  statement  of  indiqiacable 
fSacts  will  show,  that  though  my  judgment  might,  on  some  oceasbns, 
hare  been  wrong,  I  was  invariably  actuated  by  an  indefatigable  ze^  and 
an  undeviating  principle  of  public  duty ;  and  that  my  efforts  were  such 
as  ought  to  have  entitled  me  to  the  praise  and  gratitude  of  those  by  whoai 
I  now  find  my  oonduetmisrepresented,  and  my  character  calumniated.'' 

This  is  ahnost  iyredsely  what  might  have  been  said  with  equal  trutii 
of  the  fmnds  of  a  Free  Press  in  India,  by  one  of  whom  a  comj^tioii 
was  made  of  the  principal  facts  that  had  transpired,  and  official  pc^iere 
that  had  been  written  on  that  sulgect ;  but  when  the  Ooveniment  were 
unequivocally  told,  in  a  public  letter  addressed  to  them,  that  their  ow& 
GO^dential  servants  were  the  (Mrincipal  writers  in  a  rival  Paper,  to' 
calumniate  the  advocates  of  free  discussion,  and  their  permission  was 
asked  to  publish  this  compilation^  in  order  that  the  merits  of  die  queslson 
might  be  made  publidy  known,  they  refused  to  give  any  answer  what- 
ever, but  by  their  studied  silence  rendered  it  perilous  to  venture  on  such 
a  step  without  that  permissbn,  so  unjusdy  withheld.  What  would  Sir 
Jo^  Malcolm  have  said  to  this  ?  Surely  he  would  not  have  justified  in 
this  case  the  refusal  of  a  privilege  which  he  claims  as  his  own :  and  yet 
the  exercise  of  this  privilege  is  idl  that  is  contended  for  by  the  advocates 
of  a  Free  Press  in  India,  ta  ifhich  he  is  now  opposed. 

In  the  third  page  of  his  Preface,  Sir  John  Malcolm  complains^  and  no 
doubt  justly,  of^  a  number  of  his  private  and  confidendal  commiinications 
to  Government  having  been  placed  on  record,  and  produced  to  the  pubfic 
eye.  This  was  the  conduct  pursued  also  by  Mr.  Adam,  in  his  recent 
pamphlet,  reviewed  in  a  former  Number,  and  under  equally  aggravating 
drcumstances.  In  some  of  the  du^tes  in  which  Lord  Hastings  .was  , 
engaged  with  the  Members  of  his  CounoU,  as  to  pardcidar  pnbfica- 
dons  which  were  alleged  by  these  to  be  highly  censurable,  and  deservhig 
his  signal  displeasure,  his  Lprdship,  on  three  or  four  different  occasioiis,  . 
caused  verbal  intimations  to  be  givai  to  Mr.  fiuckingham,  of  his  wish  ta 
x«ceive  from  him  a  private  letter,  of  such  a  nature  as  he  might  show  to 
.  his  Council,  and  act  upon,  though  not  official ;  and  in  oth^s,  his  private 
Secretary^  Mr.  MaciMiU>,  waa  iMmcted  to  address  letttfi,  marked 
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'^  fAoM  ^ai  mnMimM,*'  wluch  w«ro  aaflwered  in  tbe  iMae  pvinute 
auuuMr.  Lovd  Hairings  certainly  nerer  made  any  impnqper  use  <»  such 
coafidence ;  buty  as  soon  a»  lus  Lordship  had  left  the  country^  Mr.  Adam 
made  no  scruple  of  obtaining  sudi  letters  from  the  Secretary  named,  and 
printing  thesis  private  and  confidential  as  they  were,  in  the  Appendix  to 
hiA  pamphlet,  wkhout  eren  giving  oneof  the  jviTate  letters  of  his  Lord- 
ship  or  his  Secretary,  which  drew  those  answers  from  the  writer.  Among 
men  of  honour,  in  private  life,  thb  conduct  would  be  branded  as  it  de- 
serves ;  but  pi^lic  men  are  apparently  not  judged.by  so  nice  a  standard, 
and  thegr  may  do  with  impunity  what  no  private  individual  could  venture 
on,  iirithout  a  sacrifice  of  his  name  and  character  for  ever.  Sir  John^ 
Malcolm  takes  his  revenge. by  {producing  the  private  and  confidential 
letters  of  hia  opponents ;  and.  the  world  in  general  will,  no  doubt,  approve 
each  a  retaliation.  Othere,  however,  may  think,  that  in  such  a  case  it  is 
not  the  hest  mode,  to  return  one  breach  of  confidence  for  another :  and: 
we.  are  at  least  among  the  number  of  those  who  conceive,  that  if  justice, 
can  be  attained  without  it,  there  would  be  less  to  regret.  Itis  <dear  how-, 
ever,  from  this,  that  Sir  John  Malcolm  advocates  and  practises  the  right 
of  exposing  the  inmost  secrets  of  those  who  behaved  unjustly  towards 
hun ;  and  much  lesi  than  this  would  constitute  all  that  the  firiends  of  a 
Free  Press  in  Lidia  ever  asked  or  desired. 

In  the  fourth  page  of  his  Preface,  Sir  John  Malcolm  says,  ''  I  should 
fed  unworthy  (d  that  station  which  I  hope  I  hold  in  life,  if  any  motive 
on  earth  had  eudi  power  over  my  mind,  as  to  make  me  silent  under  re- 
flections which  I  deemed  ui\)ust  upon  my  conduct;  and  where  those  have 
been,  from  any  cause,  however  unforeseen,  IwHight  befi>re  the  public,  my. 
reply  must  of  course^  be  submitted  to  the  same  tribunal." — ^We  say  the 
same  ;•  fi>r  this  is,  in  effect,  the  utmost  Liberty  of  the  Press  that  any  rea- 
smable  man  could  wish  for.  This,  however,  has  been  denied  to  English- 
men in  India :  and  men  have  hem  banished  and  ruined  for  daring  to  do 
what  Sir  Jdm  Malcolm  here  says  no  motive  on  earth  should  prevent  him 
from  doing — ^replying,  before  the  public,  to  imputations  submitted  to  that 
tribunal  by  others.  Would  Sir  John  Malcolm  denounce  as  &  dangerous 
vice  in  1894,  what  he  deemed  an  innocent  virtue  in  1809  ?  If  so,  then 
the  '^  bugbear,"  Consistency,  haa  certainly  had  neither  charms  nor  terrors 
fi>r  him.  If  he  would  not,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  would  commend 
in  others  the  same  spirit  by  which  he  was  himself  actuated  on  this  me-, 
morable  occasion,  then  we  say,  he  is  friendly  to  the  principle  of  equal 
publicity ;  and  to  that  freedom  of  discussion  which  the  fitiends  of  the 
Free  Press  in  India  alone  wish  to  obtain. 

Then  comes  the  celebrated  passage,  as  to  the  benefits  of  a  full  and  freet 
discussion  of  all  the  acts  of  the  Indian  Governments,  and  every  attempt 
to  repress  it  being  *'  a  direct  af^oximatioB  to  that  Oriental  Tyranny  which 
it  ought  to  be  our  chief  boast  to  have  destroyed."  These  expressions 
are  by  this  time  so  familiar  to  our  readers,  that  we  need  not  repeat  them 
here.  We  shall  say  a  word  or  two,  however,  on  what  is  geneially  con- 
sidered to  be  the  qualifying  clause  of  this  sentence ;  and  to  which  Sir 
John  Malcolm  and  his  feeble  advocate  in  the  Asiatic  Journal  seem  to 
cting  with  the  eagerness  of  drowning  men  seiadng  a  straw,  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  save  them  from  being  entirely  overwhelmed  by  the  sea  is^ 
which  they  have  plunged  themselves. 
A/br  sajong^  <^  Where  reflectiona  on  my  oooduct  hi^ye  b^en  bi^ngbt 
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bi^bre  the  fUfbUs,  my  reply  lOMt  of  eotine  be  mboAtted  io  tlie  sttM  tii* 
Imnaly''  be  adds,  **  Thi»  10  a  ck eainstaBee  wMeh  I  by  no  meane*  r(^|;ret. 
FiibtieatioB»  in  ^s^afid,  on  the  affuf§  of  India^  hare  been^  extremely 
rare»  exeq>t  on  i^obm  extraofdinary  epoehd,  when  attention  has  been  fat- 
dbly  drawn  to  thail  qoarter,"  &e.  &c.  The  rest  of  the  paMage  has  been 
already  doeely  analy^ ;  and  it  \m»  been  i^wn,  satisfactorily  to  SMist 
{)eof^^  that  when  it  spoke  of  doubts  being  entertained  of  the  valne  of 
pnblic  dificnssion  on  these  fopios-^of  alarm  being  spread,  as  to  tho  nii»- 
ohi^  sach  disendsiott  mig^  produce— of  attempts  being  made  to  iepreas 
it — and  of  its  bringing  ns  back  to  the  Oriental  Tyranny  we  ought  to  hare 
destroyed : — such  obs^^ktions  could  not  by  any  possilnfity  bare  applied 
to  En^and  t  but  must  htve  been  meant  to  apfrfy  te  India,  and  to  India 
alone.  Sir  John  Malcolm  says,  however^  that  his  aim  and  detemnna- 
^  tion  wiA  to  hnug  Ms  reply  before  the  same  tribunal  as  that  before  whidi 
the  censures  on  him  were  laid.  And  what  tribunal  was  diat?  Did  ft 
dot  include  the  puUieof  India,  as  well  as  that  of  England  ?  And  was 
not  Sir  John  Maloolm's  book  written  as  mudi  for  the  purpose  of  eon* 
vineing  that  Indian  public,  of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  a  member, 
as  of  satisfying  the  doubts  of  peo^  in  Eof^land  ?  We  venture  to  affirm, 
and  we  are  persuaded  Sir  John  Malcolm  will  not  attempt  te  deny  it, 
that  for  one  copy  of  his  work  read  in  Eiwland,  th^e  were  at  least  two 
read  in  India ;  where  the  erents  were  ntmiHarlj^  known ;  where  tiie 
empathies  of  the  commumty  were  enlisted  in  the  dispute ;  and  where 
judgment  couM  be  more  accurately  pronounced  than  at  home  by  an  Eng- 
tiili  public,  a  tribunal  in  whi^  these  essential  reqinsites  of  knowledge, 
sympathy  and  mierest,  as  it  regaide  liidiaa  transactiotts,  are  almoat 
id#aya  wanting.  If  tbei^,  tins  aroeal  of  Sir  John  BfaJcoIm's,  &ough 
printed  in  England,  was  principally  intended  for,. and  prindpi^  nmd 
by,  hk  toither  officen  fM  odiers  in  India,  it  was,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  an  aj^peal  to  the  Indian  publie ;  as  much  so  as  if  it  had  bee» 
[Printed  at  Madras,  with  the  additHmal  dang^  attached  to  aH  Kngfigh 
publications^  Qi  freedom  be  dangerous,)  of  speaking  out  for  nK>re  pUniy 
than  any  man,  writing  in  India  itsefiF,  wouM  dare  to  do  diere,  even  H 
the  press  were  subject  only  to  the  res^aints  of  die  law  and « jury.  If 
Sir  John  Maledm  claimed  and  exerdsed  the  ridht  of  printing  what  be- 
sought proper  tA  £ngland,  (<^  his  own  reroonsimfity  of  comfse,)  and  of 
nmding  it  to  India  hi  penisal  and  dicnWon,  we  fentared  to  do  ne 
ilore  ^an  this  in  the  country  itself:  and  unless  he  supposes  that  a 
pampUet  cannot  be  emulated  as  widely  as  a  newspfqper  in  India,*— liiat 
a  jury  of  independent  tradesmen  in  London  would  be  more  fotmrreblet^ 
Ckov^ttnent,  San  a  jury  ctf  dependent  free  merdtants  in  Calcutta,  yAto 
may  be  turned  out  ef  the  eountiy  for  giring  too  mereifol  k  reidiCC,— ^er- 
that  there  is  loniethittg  in  a  sea  royage  wtueh  purges  a  book,  printed  m 
England,  of  all  ^dangerous  tendencies,  before  it  reachea  Htnddostm,— • 
Ae^  »  no  ground  left  for  his  pretmiding  to  think  it  hanhless  to  appeal 
to  the  Indian  pubfic  throu^  the  Bridith  press,  and  dangerous  to  do  it 
SitHigfa  an  Indkui  one. 

*  The  phrase  **  PubficatkMM  in  England  ofi  ifhe  affairs  of  India  are  ex-** 
tfemely  rare,"  was  perhaps  used  in  reforence  merely  to  the  country  in* 
which  Se  book  was  actually  printed ;  as  an  American  might  say,  xf  ptitK 
lishing  a  work  on  America  in  Paris,^  Pul^catioaa  in  Fra»c«^on  the  af-' 
fUo^AmerioaiaM^xirentelytiam''    ButifheafterwardasMd^  ^Bk- 
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cuBsipn  on  tb€»^.a&tf8  ipust  do  essential. gqptfrajud  evei;y  attempt  to  re- 
press them  is  only  an  approximation  to  the  ignonmce  of  those  Indian 
nantsnien.  whom  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  our  chieT  boast  to  have  civilized  or 
dispersed, ' — no  one  would  dream  that  he  spoke  of  France  ;  and  we  siij- 
cerely  believe,  that  long  ere  this,  Sir  John  Malcolm  himself  must  be 
convinced,  that  he  thought  of  India,  and  not  of  England,  when  he 
spoke  of  attempts  to  repress  discussion  being  an  approximation  to  t^e 
Oriental  Tyranny  which  we  ought  to  have  destroyed.  If  he  meant  to  in- 
dicate the'extreme  rarity  of  publications  on  Indian  affairs,  compared  with 
the  number  of  those  on  all  othet  subjects,  he  might  use  the  terms  ''  in 
England"  with  equal  propriety,  to  distinguish  it  from  India,  where 
scarcely  any  publications,  except  those  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  ever  issue  from  the  press.  But  no  candid  individual  can  read 
the  whole  passage,  without  being  convinced  that  the  application  of  iis 
most  iniportant  parts  was  intended  to  be  made  to  India,  and  to  India 
only,  for  to  that  country  alone  are  they  directed. 

This  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  a  sufficiently  extended  notice  of  a  pr9- 
^ace,  which  Occupies  little  more  than  four  pages  of  an  octavo  volum^. 
It  is  in  that  preface,  however,  that  the  author  has  explaiqed  his  motives 
and  his  views  with  clearness  and  brevity,  yet  with  sufficient  force  to 
leave  nothing  doubtful  or  ambiguous;  and  having  disposed  of  this,  we 
shall  leave  the  text  of  thfe  book  for  a  future  Number, 
mainder  of  our  space  to  a  few  remarks,  which  we  1^*0  ( 
to  our  readers  in  India,  on  the  feeble  attempt  to  defen 
colm  jfrom  the  charge  of  that  "  bugbear/'  Consistency,  ] 
Number  of  the  Asiatic  Journal.    We  have  never  b 
contents  of  that  publication  of  sufficient  importance  to 
our  own ;  and  have  therefore  suffered  the  vituperatioi 
and  jealous  conductors  to  pass  by  unheeded,  as  we  shall 
wiienever  we  alone  are  the  object  of  its  censures :  for 
since  ceased  to  possess  any  weight  in  the  estimation 
men,  and  particularly  those  best  acquainted  with  Iii 
wottid'be'  ^together  betieath  our  notice.     But  the  r 
Malcolm  is  still  an  honoured  and  respected  name ;  s 
ness  cannot  entirely  obliterate  the  many  good  qualities  w 
his  earlier  career.      As  the  advocate  of  that  name, 
organ  of  the  sentiments  entertained  at  the  India  H(tu 
sonie  little  value  in  the  eyes  of  old  ladies,  who  think 
tea  worth  drinking  if  the  East  India  Company  were  not  supported,)  we  « 
have  thought  even  the  imbecility  of  the  Asiatig  Journal  worth  a  n>o- 
ment's  attention ;  and  shall,  therefore,  repeat  here,  for  tfee  information 
of  onr  distant  residers,  the  conaments  made  on  its  obseryations  in  another 
place. 

The  writer  in  that  Journal  first  ffives  it  as  his  01 
Sir  /ohn  Malcolm,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  tapabton,  "  si 
cidedty  and  distinctly^  states  what  his  sentiments  i 
been,  regarding  the  establii^hment  of  a  free  press,'' 
to  terminate^  between  two  honourable  men ; "  and 
further  animadversion  on  the  subject  was  uncalled  i 
Had  Sir  John  Malcolm  contented  himself  with  avow] 
opinions  were  hostile  to  the  existence  of  a  free  presi 
assertioiQ  woill^  bstve  lieea  dafficieat  fivl4^99.  9f  tl 
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have  changed  his  earlier  oinnions  on  this  matter  fc^r  laMr,  asfl,  as  mbho 
would  suppose,  wiser  ones; — and  so  many  eminent  examf^eis  of  sumltr 
changes  might  have  been  brought  in  support  of  this  species  of  coaTersion, 
that  no  charge  of  singularity,  at  least,  could  have  been  urged  against 
him  for  the  adoption  of  this  course.  But  when  he  pretends  to  give  a  re- 
trospective  history  of  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  free  discussion  in 
India,  and  declares  that  he  never  did  think  favourably  of  this  privilege, 
and  that  he  never  could  conceive  the  existence  of  a  public  in  India  at 
all,  every  man  has  a  right  to  examine  his  past  writings,  and  judge  for 
himself  what  was  the  fair  and  legitimate  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
sentiments  on  record,  and  therefcnre  open  to  the  examination  and  jtidg« 
ment  of  all  the  world.  The  recent  remarks  applied  to  Uie  absurd  resdn- 
tion  of  the  temporary  Governor  of  Ceylon,  who  attempted  to  declare  that 
it  was,  should  be,  and  ever  had  been,  lawful  to  dispense  with  the  rights 
'  of  Habeas  Corpus  in  that  island,  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  this 
similar  declaratioa,  that  it  is,  will  be,  and  ever  has  been,  the  opinion  of 
Sir  J.  Malcolm  that  there  is  no  public  in  India,  and  that  free  discussion 
Is  an  evil  in  that  country,  aldiough  a  greatblessing  in  every  other.  The 
Judge  could  tell  what  had  been  lawful  in  Ceylon  in  times  past,  as  well 
as  the  Governor ;  and  the  public  can  decide,  from  Sir  John  Malcolm^s 
eariy  writings,  what  had  been  said  by  him  on  the  value  of  free  discitssiofi 
.  in  India,  as  well  as  he  himself  could  possibly  do.  The  mere  assertion 
that,  though  he  said  one  thing  he  meant  another,  will  not  do ;  and  it  is 
therefore  not  sufficient  for  an  author  to  give  his  own  comment  on  expres- 
sions intelligible  to  all  the  worlcl  beside,  and  then  to  call  for  a  termination 
of  all  discussion  on  the  matter,  and  stay  the  pen  of  every  writer  who  migfat 
venture  to  call  this  comment  in  question.  The  character  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  as  his  advocate  truly  sa^fs,  is  "  public  property;**  but  we  have 
yet  to  learn  how  this  is  to  shield  him  from  animadversion,  and  make  his 
own  dictum  a  sufficient  answer  to  every  chaige  of  inconsistency.  In  oar 
humble  view,  the  very  fact  of  a  man's  character  being  public  property, 
renders  him  especially  liable  to  that  scrutiny,  frt>m  wldch  this  writer 
would  apparentiy  protect  him  on  that  especial  ground. 

What  he  means  by  saying  that  *'  the  value  of  this  character  is  hot  to 
be  thus  demented  by  a  writer  of  such  principles  as  Mr.  B."  we  do  not 
clearly  understaud.  Until  these  principles  are  shown  to  be  incompatibie 
with  truth,  honour,  and  sound  reason,  they  cannot  surely  incapacitate  the 
individual  professing  them  for  passing  his  judgment  on  the  sentiments  of 
another  individual  whose  character  is  allowed  to  be ''  public  property."— 
But  we  have  no  wish  to  "depreciate"  Sir  John  Malcolm's  character; 
'  nor,  if  we  had,  are  we  at  all  aware  how  the  /*  principles  "  we  proi^ 
could  assist  or  retard  that  object.  Our  aim  is  merely  to  i^w  what  most 
be  considered  to  be  the  fair  and  just  interpretation  <^  certain  doctrines 
avowed  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  wbdn  writii^  on  the  disturbances  at  Ma- 
dras ;  and  to  secure  this,  our  "  arguments  "  are  all  that  are  worth  attrad- 
ing  to;  leaving  "principles"  to  defend  themselves  when  assuled,  and 
confining  our  observations  in  this  case  to  mere  matters  of  fact,  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  words  and  sentences  uttered  by  another. 

The  editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal  goes  on  to  say  that  we  have  formed 
a  motto  iot  the  Oriental  Herald,  out  of  detached  parts  of  sentencee, 
taken  from  Sir  John  Malcolm's  book.  If  he  means  to  urge  this  as  a 
natter  of  re|>roach,  We  must  wish  to  have  it  implied  that  these  detached 
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parti  do  not  fnirly  oonTey  the  meaning  whicli  wotild  be  gif  en  by  the 
whole.  In  repijr  to  thisy  we  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  only  reason  for 
not  giving  the  whole  c^the  page  from  which  theee  portions  are  taken,  is, 
that  its  length  would  be  too  great  for  a  mere  motto;  but  we  may  add, 
that  the  parts  convey  no  other  impression  whatever  than  that  actually 
produced,  and  we  may  safely  say  also,  intended  to  be  produced,  by  the 
whole ;  of  which  any  reader  may  satisify  himself  by  comparing  the  motto 
on  the  title  of  the  Oriental  Herald,  with  the  quotation  at  length  from 
Sir  John  Malcolm's  book,  referred  to  hereafter.  The  sentences  of  the 
motto  are  complete  in  themselves,  and  do  not  contain  a  single  expression 
which  is  not  found  in  the  original,  from  whence  they  are  taken.  The 
objection  of^''  partial  quotations,"  must  apply,  however,  to  all  mottoes, 
and  can  only  be  overruled  by  printing  the  contents  of  the  whole  book, 
an  absurdity  which  none  but  tibe  advocate  of  a  weak  cause,  in  default  of 
all  stronger  grounds  of  ol^eotion,  would  think  of  urging. 

The  writer  g^ves  in  italics  a  sentence  which  he  says  we  have  '^  never 
quoted,**  and  presumes  to  give  our  reason  for  its  omission ;  namely,  that 
**  it  would  destroy  the  e&ct  of  all  the  previous  partial  and  mutilated 
quotations.*'  This  assertion  either  betrays  great  inattention  to  the  dis- 
cussions lately  carried  on  respecting  a  free  fnress  in  India,  or  is  a  wilful 
misstatement.  If  the  writer  will  turn  to  page  203  of  the  Oriental  He^ 
raid  £>r  February  last,  he  will  find,  in  the  article  entitled  *'  Examination 
of  the  Arguments  against  a  Free  Press  in  India,"  the  whole  of  the  para- 
gpraph  marked  by  him  in  italics,  and  stated  to  be  one  which  we  have 
never  quoted*  This,  too,  it  should  be  added,  was  the  first  time  of  our 
introducing  it  to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  this  work;  and  having  given 
the  whole  of  the. paragraph  in  the  second  Number  of  the  publication,  we 
might  fairly,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  mutilating  or  su^Nress- 
ing,  select  a  portion  of  this  same  paragraph  for  a  motto  to  a  subse- 
quent Numbw,  without  repeating  the  whole  again. 

The  writer  says,  with  apparent  astonishment,  indicated  by  three  notes 
of  admiration,  that,  af^r  quoting  a  sentence  from  Sir  John  Malcolm,  to 
show  his  preference  of  a  free  over  a  despotic  government,  we,  implied 
that  Sir  John  censured  the  indiffiftrence  of  the  Indian  Government  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Indian  public.  This  is  altogether  a  misstatement  We 
asserted,  that  "  the  whole  s|nrit  and  substance  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's 
book  showed  that  the  Indian  Government  were  criminally  indifferent  to 
the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  sreat  body  of  their  countrymen,  by  whom 
their  empire  was  maintained ; '  and  it  was  not  by  any  means  from  this, 
or  any  other  single  passage,  that  we  implied  the  earlier  advocacy  of  free 
discussion)  which  we  have  attributed  to  Sir  John  Malcolm  ;  but  to  the 
general  contents  of  that  book,  which  appears  to  be  so  little  known,  that  we 
may  be  induced  to  give  a  more  extended  notice  of  its  contents  at  some 
future  period,  and  thus  prevent  so  useful  a  record  from  being  altogether 
forgotten. 

The  writer  in  the  Asiatic  Journal  admits  that,  even  in  our  Indian 
army,  there  is  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  Englishmen  left,  as  to  render  it 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  respect  the  £»eling8  of  independence  im- 
bibed in  early  life,  and  brought  with  them  from  their  native  land.  If 
this  be  true  of  men  who  leave  England  at  fifben  or  sixteen  years  of  age, 
before  their  habits  of  independent  feeling  are  formed,  and  who  enter  a 
tervice  calculated  to  destroy  every  rising  effort  to  act  upon  theee  bdbits 
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in  aft«r  lif«,  howmucb  more  {fxrdiUj  must  it  be  tba  cm9  witb  Engittb? 
men  who  leave  England  at  mature  a^,  between  tbirty  and  fbrty,  who 
are  independent  of  the  Government  service,  and  who  have  nev«r  beeii 
initiated  into  an  abject  submission  to  nneontrolled  despotism?  Te^ 
ftuch  is  the  contradictory  conduct  observed  towards  these  dassee,  that  the 
military  officer  is  tried  for  his  offences  by  a  competent  tribunal^  to  whose 
jurisdiction  he  voluntarily  submits;  while  the  free  merchant  or  foee  ma- 
riner has  no  trial  whatever  allowed  him,  but  may  have  his  house  ^stared. 
his  property  destroyed,  his  person  imprisoned,  and  be  ultimately  banished 
from  the  country^  without  any  reason  being  assigned,  without  any  form  of 
law  being  observed,  and  without  access  to  that  protection  of  a  Court  aw{ 
Jury,  not  denied  to  the  meanest  soldier,  or  the  most  abje<s$  £>^eig^e^  k^ 
the  land !  Ttiij^  is  the  "  certain  portion  of  those  free  principles  wUcl) 
give  life  and  vigour  to  the  constitution  of  our  native  country,  an4 
which,**  according  to  this  writer's  account,  "  flow  to  the  remotest  colo- 
nies!'' We  can  only  say  that  if  they  flow  in  that  direction  at  all,  it 
must  be  very  slowly ;  for  we  do  not  know  the  colony  to  which  they  hav^ 
yet  reached ;  in  India,  at  least,  they  are  known  only  by  name. 

It  is  asserted  that  when  Sir  John  Malcolm  wrote,  in'1809,/' th^ 
question  of  free  discussion  in  India  had  never  been  antated ;  **  and  agaiD| 
**  ^e  question  respecting  the  establishment  of  a  Free  Press  was  nof 
agitated  in  Jndia  till  many  years  after  the  work  of  Sir  John  Malcolni 
was  publi^ied/'  These  are  unfortunate  assertions  for  the  editor  of  an 
Asiatic  Journal^  as  they  show  how  limited  must  be  his  knowledge  of 
Asiatic  history,  "  which  it  is,  or  oug^t  to  be,"  his  pecoliar  province  to 
understand.  The  press  of  India  was  as  free  as  the  pres^  of  England, 
from  the  first  moment  of  our  settlement  in  that  country,  and  through  al) 
the  most  dangerous  periods  of  its  history,  down  to  the  administration  of 
Lord  Wellesley,  A  paper  existed  under  Warren  Hastings's  rule,  con- 
ducted by  a  Mr.  Hickey,  which  passed  the  most  free  and  fearless  censures 
on  his  government;  but  no  one  then  thought  of  placing  any  other  re^ 
strictions  than  those  of  ^  law  on  free  discussion;  nor  of  punishing  a 
bold  writer  by  any  other  means  than  the  sentence  of  a  Jury.  Mr.  Bolts) 
who  published  full  details  of  his  case,  exercised  equal  freedom  in  his 
strictures  on  the  Government  in  Bengal;  and  Sir  Paul  Joddrell  was 
obliged  to  seek  redress  for  libel  in  a  Qourt  6f  justice  at  Calcutta.  Lord 
M^eTlesley  >?rs^  imposed  fetters  on  ^e  Indian  press,  and  banished  Doctor 
Maclean  from  the  country,  for  daring  to  speak  the  truth  u  at  Vhich  period 
considerable  discussion  took  place,  both  in  England  and  in  India,  on  the 
Aul^ect  of  this  invasion  of  the  rights  of  EpgHshmen.  This  happened  in 
1805,  and  .in  the  Asiatic  Annual  Register  for  1806,  p.  64;  is  a  long 
article^  entitled  "  Observations  on  the  State  of  the  Press  in  India  ;**  in 
which  the  conduct  of  Lord  Wellesley,  with  respect  to  the  press,  is  discussed, 
and  reference  made  to  the  animadversions  current  at  the  same  time  on 
this  subject,  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  This  was  about  four  years 
before  the  disturbances  in  the  > Madras  army,  which  i>ccuired,  be  It  re^ 
roembered,  after  the  freedom  of  the  press  had  been  destroyed,  and  not 
in  consequence  of  it;  and  it  is  difficult  to  Suppose  that  so  active  anA 
4»bservant  an  officer  as  Sir  John  Malcolm  could  be  ignorant  of  diese  dia*> 
cussions,  and  the  successful  attempt  to  pepress  them  in  India ;  howev^ 
uninformed  tjie  editor  of  the  AitaHc  Journal  may  be  on  matters  of 
tndj^  Iu9tpi7j  which  h^  ou^ht  espeddljr  to  undei^t^.    TO  fa^^tbe^ 
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fove,  that  when  Sir  John  Malcolm  wrote,  in  1809  or  1810,  the  question 
of  a  free  press  in  India  had  never  been  agitated,  betrays  either  extreme 
ignorance,  or  a  wilftd  attempt  to  deceive.  It  weuM  Be  more  eerr^t, 
perhaps,  to  say  tkat  his -expressions  about  the  "  alMttpt  to  repress  such 
diflciissions  bringing  us  back  to  the  Oriental  tyranny  which  we  ought  to 
have  destroyed/'  were  probably  aeed  in  reinence  to  those  especial  dis- 
cuflsioBs,  of  which  the  very  existence  is  attempted  to  be  denied ! 

a»—ichfoftiie  weak,.b«[t  perhapawrii-meani,  awastance  id  the  Anatic 
Jmmmalf  ef  wteae  kpe  ia  xeaaoauig,  aad  acctiraey  in  facts^  the  fore-* 
gcsng  tJUMDples  fvfai^  an  kutroetive  ^leeimea.  With  Sir  Joha  Mai- 
eeiin  ossr  ta^  witt  not  pevhaps  be  sa  speedi^  at  an  end ;  as,  in  propor* 
iBoa  to  ^la  weifh*  attacked  to  his  B«me  and  character^  is  it  of  importance 
is  eieaapiia  eloedy  tfae  opsniona  pat  liarth  nader  their  authonty,  to  ft^ 
^«at  tha  tmrid  from  being  daceivisd  by  great  nainea  oaly,  and  place  be- 
ior%  duM,.  aa  watt,  as  we  aoa}^  be  able  to  do  ik«  the  true  grounds  by  whieh 
OMir  jadgoHiits  sbould  be  gttided. 


WHtM%mfUrTe«iimgtUD0ftne€9faemBM§tukmmT^SmUht 
'  y^Mr^Bri^lmmmiSirJaiim^MmMhimtmk. 

WiiT  did  I  not  nioum  for  thy  hapless  doom, 
*   When  thy  heart  in  thy  dungeon  was  breaking? 
0\  I  knew  that  the  hour  of  vengeance  would  come — 
I  knew  that  its  voice  was  awaking. 

I  knew  that  the  injured  negro's  prayer 

Before  thee  to  heaven  was  soaring, 
I  knew  that  thy  spirit  its  place  would  share. 

Where  Uie  martyr'd  hosts  were  adoring; 

That  Ay  country's  strength,  who  have  proudly  stood. 
And  the  shrine  of  heif  freedotn  delbnded,  ' 

Would  avenge  with  their  voices  thy  innocent  blood. 
When  the  days  of  thy  sorrow  were  ended.  ' 

And  where  should  the  fires  of  genius  bwn. 
And  where  should  the  patriot  be  keeping 

His  holmt  watch,  but  to  guard  the  urn 
Wherethe  nuatyr'a  aslMs  are  deepiag  I 

And  British  bosoms  shall  throb  with  shanie^ 

TEU  the  negro's  chains  they  sever, 
As  they  gaae  at  the  light  which  encircles  thy  name-^ 

A  hght  which  mast  live  £»  ever  1 

And  yottdifid  spirits  will  envy  the  death 

Which  has  ^ded  thy  humble  story. 
Since  thy  country's  tears,  and  the  patriot's  breath, 

H«v«  en^Ndiiittd  thee  with  endleea  glory ! 
.  .     .  -    •  F, 
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B8SAYS  ON   THB  DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTBRISTICS  OF  THB 
PRINCIPAL  GOVBRNJiBNTS  OP  ASIA. 

No. -7* — Arabia. 

Thk  govserament  of  Arabia  must  be  considered  luder  tbree  sepante 
beads : — as  it  was  administered  by  the  Caliphs ;  as  it  is  at  present  md- 
nunistared  by  the  Imams;  and  among  the  Bedouins.  We  will  begitt 
wiUi  the  latter  diriaion  <^  the  subject,  because  it  is  most  important  in  it- 
self, and  more  intimately  connected  with  the  great  questions  of  liberty  and 
political  restraint.  The  reader  must  not  expect  to  find  ainohg  these 
Arabs  th^  common  forms  and  proceedings  of  a  regular  government;  tlMir 
state  is  a  political  f^enomenon,*  that  bears  little  or  no  resemUaitce  to 
any  other  with  which  legislators  are  acquainted.'  It  contains  the  ^le^ 
ments  (^despotism,  aristocracy,  and  popular  freedom,  without  being  a 
monarchy,  an  aristocracy,  or  a  republic.^  It  is  this  circumstance  which 
renders  it  so  peculiarly  worthy  our  study  and  contemplation ;  to  we  heie 
find  man  occupying  an  unique  position  during  a  h»g  series  of  ages ; 
yielding  neither  to  time  nor  ciroumstances ;  acquiring  Httk,  and  losing 
nothing  of  his  primitiye  sim[^city.>  They  are  themselves  ignorant,  but 
their  omdition  is  pregnant  with  instniction.  We  see  in  their  tents  the 
simple  manners  of  the  ancient  shepherds  of  Chaldasa  ;*  princes  watching 


1  *'  Thii  primitive  form  of  ^vemment,  which  has  ever  subsiited  without 
alteratiou  amoD);  the  Arabs,  proves  the  ^  anUc^uity  of  this  people,  and  ren- 
ders their  prcsrut  state  more  interesting  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  Amooj^ 
the  Bedouins  it  is  preserved  in  all  its  puri^." *'  The  Bedonins  or  pasto- 
ral AralM,  who  live  in  tents,  have  many  Sheilcbs,  each  of  whom  i^veras  his 
famUy  with  power  almost  absolute.  All  the  Sheikhs,  however,  who  belonr  to 
the  same  tribe,  acknowledge  a  common  chief,  who  is  called  SheVkh  of  Sheikhs, 
and  whose  authority  is  limited  by  custom.  The  di^ty  of  Grand  Sheikh  is  he* 
reditary  in  a  certain  family  ;  but  the  inferior  Sheikhs,  upon  the  death  of  a  Grand 
Sheikh,  choose  the  successor  out  of  his  family,  without*  rejg^ard  to  a^  or  lineal 
succession,  or  any  other  consideration,  except  superiority  of  abilities.  This 
rifht  of  election,  with  tlieir  other  privileges,  obliges  the  Grand  She'ikh  to  treat 
the  inferior  ones  ratber.as  associates  than- as  subjects,  sharing  with  them  his 
sovereign  authority.  The  spirit  of  liberty*  with  which  this  warlike  nation  are 
animated,  renders  them  incapable  of  servitude."  NiekmJ^, 
.  "  TheBedouius,  being  attached  to  the  soil  only  by  a  temporary  interest,  con- 
stantly removing  their  tents  from  place  to  place,  and  being  constrained  by  no 
laws,  observe  a  manner  of  life  different  from  that  of  civilised  nations,  as  well  as 
from  that  of  the  savage,  and  for  that  reason  deservhig  to  be  studied."  Kal* 
ncy,  Voyages,  &c.  torn.  i.    Edit  1822. 

2  Volney,  p,  368. 

3  **  The  Arabs  settled  in  cities,  and  especially  those  io  the  sea- port  towns,  have 
lost  somewhat  of  their  distinctive  national  manners,  bv  their  intercourse  with 
strangers ;  l)ut  the  Bedouins,  who  live  in  teot5,  and  in  separate  tiibes,  have 
still  retained  the  customs  and  manners  of  their  earliest  ancestors.  They  are  the 
genuihe  Arabs,  and  exhibit,  in  the  aggregate,  all  those  ^characteristics  which 
are  distributed  respectively  among  the  other  brouches  of  the  nation."  JVitfMr. 

4  The  pri%'ate  life  of  a  Sheikh  differs  from  that  of  the  other  Arabs  only  by 
his  having  a  greater  abundance  of  food»  better  clothing,  and  more  costly  arms'; 
and  though  he  has  servants,  he  is  seen  cleaning  his  arms,  giving  provender  to 
his  horses,  and  saddling  his  own  steed.    His  wives  and  daughters  prepare  Us   . 
repasts,  lieave  his  clothes,  and  wash  them  in  the  middle  of  toe  caoipj  wHh  a 
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their  own  flocks,  and  tlieir  wives  and  daughters  going  veiled  to  draw 
water  fipom  the  wdls,  or  kneading  bread  in  the  shade  of  a  Jpabn-tree. 
These  Bmnnenb  and  the  virtues  arising  fiom  them,  are  preserved  onconi* 
taminated>  by  ike  naJtore  of  their  country ;  the  desert*  is  to  them  ai^  im* 
pragnable  fortress,  that  protects  their  conquests,  JEUid  affords  them  a  place 
o£  refuge  in  the  greatest  dangers,'  In  Abraham's  pursuit  and  attack  of 
the  five  kings,  who  had  taken  his  nephew  Lot  prisoner,  we  have  an  exact 
pictwt  of  a  Bedouin  predatory  excursion  as  it  is  conducted  at  present. 
Abraham  himself,  was  a  Bedouin,^  and  aff(»ds  us  a  proof  that  Me*: 
sopotamia.was  ancien^y,  as  it  is  now,  in  the  possession  of  the  wandering 
tribes.'  The  number  and  force  of  the  Bedouins  are  unknown,  but  their 
Dover  has  at  all  times  been  very  considerable ;  .for,  according  to 
mapetho,  the  first  conquerom  of  Egypt,  who  were  driven  out  of  that 
country  three  hundred  years  before  the  reign  of  Seeostris,  w^e  Arabs** 
Niaus  did  not  undertake  his  conquests  before  he  had  fonned  an  alliiUice 
with  this  warlike  nation.^  But  since  time  has  effected  so  few  changes 
in  th^  mannera  or  condition,  a  description  of  what  they  are  at  present 
wiU  convey  aa  exact  idea  of  what  they  have  ever  been. 

The  degree  of  haf^piaess  produced  by  any  form  of  government^  can  bo  - 
knovioi  only  by  aceiirately  observing  the  balance  between  the  artificial 
wantsit  in^odisces,  and  the  means  of  supplying  them ;  if  the  former  pre* 
dominate  over  the  latter,  government^  in  that  case,  is  an  evil,  and  can  ia 
no  .way!  compensate  for  the  sacrifices  it  must  always  cost.  Among  tha 
Bedouins  we  can  dearly  discern  the  manner  in  whidi  men  at  first  herded 
toflpether  in  the  formation  of  society:  a  feunily,  which  in  truth. is  the 
most  simile  element  of  socie^,**  is  governed  by  its  natural  head ;  its 
mombexs  intermarry,  and  swell  by  degrees  into  a'tribe :  the  tribe  increases 
indefinitely,  and  in  only  then  divided  when  it  becomes  frbni  its  numbers 
too  unwieldy  for  those  rapid  marches  and  retreats,  to  which  their  man- 
ner of  life  exposes  them.  In  the  beginning,  the  father  is  Sheikh,"  or' 
chief,  of  his  lamily,  and  for  a  few  removes  age  continues  to  confer  au- 
thority ;  but  as  the  tribe  increases  it  must  happen  that  superior  courage^ 
wisdom,  or  virtue,  will  be  possessed  by  men  in  thci  flower  of  their  ag^, 
and  among  the  Arabs  the  reputation  of  these  qualities  frequently  confers 
dominion  on  its  possessor.  When  a  family  is  too  weak  to  provide  for  its 
own  security,  it  unites  itself  to  other  families ;  and  the  most  powerful 

pitcber  opoii  Uieir  bead«  they  go  for  wMltr  to  the  neigbbouriDir  spring,  or  to  mUk 
their  flocks.  Sack  were  the  ancient  manners  which  the  divine  Homer  did  not  dis- 
dain to  poortray ;  such  also  was  that  patriarcbal  Mfe  of  which  Genesis  has  pre- 
served such  lively  and  interesting  pictures.'*  BoU'JynU^  M^moire  sur  les  Arabet 
Bedouins,  dans  la  •*  Description  de  I'Egypte." 

5  Bms-Aym^. 

6  See  Richardson's  Travels;  Bois-Aym£,  &c. 

7  tSee  «<  Description  do  Pacbalik  de  Bagdad."    8vo.  Paris,  1809. 

8  Josephus.  9  Goguet,  Orig.  des  Loix,  torn.  ii.  p.  250. 

10  The  species  eannot  be  continued  without  families— there  must  be  a  father, 
amdCfaer,  and  a  child,  or  children.  The  strongest,  and  most  useful  of  these, 
will /have  most  p^wcr;  the  possession  of  power  produces  reverence  ;  and  reve^ 
rence  gives  stability  to  power.    See  Arist.  Folit.  lib.  i. 

11  *<  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  the  different  acceptations  in  which  the  word- 
Sheikh  is  used.  Amonr  the  Bedouius  it  belongs  to  every  noble,  whether  of  the 
highest  or  the  lowest  order.    Their  nobles  are  very  numerous,  and  comi>ose,  in 

^  a  manaer^  the  whole  aatiea ;  the  plebeians  are  invariably  actuated  and  guided 
by  the  ShsifldiSi  who  superinteadou^  direct  in^fer^  trfua^actioB/',    NMmlvr. 
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Slterkh"  ^rts  hn  n«me  to  tfcetribe  fbnttedffrotttthetffr  mu«Ml^uiiai^ 
exercises  over  all,  tfie  power  he  heiiffe  possessed  mer  im  owb  relMaos 
only.  Hia  ^Qthori^y  as  it  regards  indhridcnds,  is  not  great  j  but  h«  f(^ 
Besses  considerable  iniSnence  in  ^aits  of  a  eenera^  nntatt ;  be  comnadidi 
the  remorals  of  the  tribe,  and  naab  oat  we  pittces  of  encanapneiM ;  In 
d^dafes  war  or  peac»*-a  (togerons  prerogatire,  if  his  owtt  &i#Mii»  heiog 
connected  with  that  of  the  tribe,  did  not  prevent  h»  abnshaif  it.  Norpar- 
ticular  treatment  is  attached  to  has  dignity;  bisrctwraes,  asweHatfWwe 
Hf  the  other  Arabs,  arise  from  the  prodnce  of  his  flocks,  the  temporary  crf- 
^ration  of  a  piece  of  land,  and  his  share  of  the  piKage,  and  t§i08e  tM^-drnm 
paid  by  the  cararans  for  passing  overthe  terrltoiies  of  thetrfbe.  His  power 
fe  regnlated  by  custom ;  there  are  no  laws  that  determine  it  i»  any  ixoi 
taanner ;  and  if  his  riches,  and  the  nnmber  fd  his  friends  and  serrmts, 
shonfd  induce  him  to  abnse  it,  and  screen  hhn  from  that  vengeance  whtdi 
the  desert  liie  renders  so  easy  to  the  oppreSMd,  numewms  foitdlies  woidd 
<o<m  be  seen  detadiing  themselves  from  him  to  nnite  with  ^Hkt  trftw.** 
The  Hbeity  which  indi^duals  enjoy  under  this  simple  government,  ie  per- 
haps greater  than  the  most  p6rf<^  politicaT  institntjous  hare  e^er  seenred 
to  any  other  men.  Nodnng,  in  feet,  is  more  dfffictitrthan  for  the  SliAkli 
to  abnse  his  power  with  impnnity ;  becanse,  added  to  the  cBncaiqflfaiiee 
that  the  oppn^aed  individnal  can  remove  with  has  famfly  to  some  edter 
<Hbe,  or  take  personal  vengeance  on  his  enemy,  there  is  no  piisoii  m  die 
camp;  and  the  9h^!kh  has  not  pow^  of  fife  and  deaA,  nnlesa  ki  very 
particular  cases.  Noting  is  decided  on  without  the  conseiit  of  the  mA- 
jority.*^  It  is,  howev^,  possible  for  the  Sheikh,  when  he  happeneto  b»ft 
inan  of  character  and  'iJl>iMes,  to  push  his  an^iority  beyoind  its  just  M^ 
mits  *  but  he  cannot  carfy  bis  oppression  far.  Sho«tM  he  commie  any 
great  ix^justice ;  should  he,  for  instance,  Idl!  an  Aiab,  it  weeld  be  next  to 
unpossible  for  bim  to  escape  pmushment :  the  resentmeat  of  the  dSetdeA 
pe^ns  would  show  no  respecx  for  Ins  title ;  he  wotdd  be  subjected  to  ttm 
falion,  or  law  of  revenge ;  and  if  he  did  not  pay  the  price  t>fbhod,  he 
would  infaJlibly  be  assassinated.''  Should  he  practise  any  exactmae 
vpon  his  subjects,,  they  would  abaiidon  Mm  ;  6r  his  own  relationsi  takhtg 
advantage  of  his  erron,  would  depose  htm  in  order  to  take  his  ^wot.  Re 
could  not  call  in  foreign  troops  against  diem,,  and  his  subjects  conmiiitti- 
cate  too  easily  among  Siems^rres  to  afibfd  him  the  opportumly  <ii  formng 
ajiy  faction  in  his  favour.**  Besides,  his  expenses  generatty  eqttaHing 
hb  resources,  he  has  mo  mutam  of  nwdnihiioing  pattkaas.-^  travettee  ^ 
the  seventeenth  centuiy,*^  a  very  curious  obeerrer,  remarits  tfiat  ^  E^^ 
had  seldom  to  decide  in  Imy  criminal  a&ir ;.  but,  he  adds,  that  wfiea 
such  occurred,  it  was  in  his  power  to  haag^  bunv  impale,  decapitaifc^  or 
cut  off  the  beard  of  the  criminal.  The  Ambs  whom  he  visited^  beng  in 
a  measure  fixed  in  Syria,  had  lost  Ai«c&  ef  the  peistond  dhnpli«ih^ ; 
and,  together  with  that,  a  great  portion  of  tiieir  original  fiberCy.  lUa, 
whenever  from  shepherds  diey  have  become  cultivatocs  ^of  the  laad,  Imm 
always  been  the  case«    Maogr  of  thoea  tribes  inhabitiay  the  eenfaw  •f 

12  "  The  name  of  the  tribe  does  not  tluakfgB  when  a  n«w  SMIkh  artsei.  hat 
s^metioesa  rrest  man  causes  by  his  Tfrtuek  ^  telsncUMir  sf  the  inmder  i»  be 
«wrgotten."   Bois-Ajfrni. 

13  Bois->Aifiii<,  M^moile  s«n>  let  Anibes,  kt, 

M  VefawT,  Vojages,  torn. i.  p.309.        15^  Mem^  |&  SR9.  n  IdM,  ilM 

17  IVArrieux,  Ve^ egt  wm% leOrand Bmtr/ pc  15».    An^me.. 
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^gjpt  Imn  ptiwd  inmvnUy.  ^m  the  pa^ml  ta  ^  agricuhnral  «tiU9^ 
Ec^ired  licl^,  and  become  enslaved.^ 

Upper  Egypt  affords  a  recent  example.  The  tribe  of  the  Haouiral^ 
rwho  firriFedtf om  the  envirooB  of  Tunis  some  time  aflter  llie  conquest  of 
£gypt  by  Selim,)  had  established  itself  in  the  Said  ;  at  first,  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert,  but,  by  xl^ees,  by  uniting  force  and  cunning,  they  seised 
upon  a  great  part  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  strengthened  their  establishment 
by  pacing  a  slight  tax  to  the  government  of  Cairo.  The  Haoudrak,  now 
bec^e  rich  proprietor,  insensibly  lost  their  nomadic  manners ;  their 
tents  were  changed  into  houses,  and  their  exclusive  love  of  liberty  into 
an  attachment  for  their  country.  From  the  abundance  they  enjoyed^ 
these  Ar^bs  seemed  far  happier  than  the  desert  tribes,  \mtil  Ali-Bey, 
growing  jealous  of  their  power,  as  well  as  greedy  of  their  riches,  declared 
war  against  them,  and  defeated  them  in  several  battles :  being  attached 
to  the  soil,  and  .no  longer  daring  to  face  the  burning  sa^nds,  and  the  pri- 
vations of  the  desert,  they  because  enslaved,  and  sunk  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Mamal  ukes.*' 

In  their  deserts  the  Bedouins  are  the  freest  of  the  human  race  ;  alk4 
their  wandering,  hardy,  and  precari^iis  life,  though  unfavourable  to  every 
higher  intellectual  pursuit,  is  amply  calculated  to  create  a  manly  charac* 
ter,  and  to  nourish  the  more  heroic  kind  of  virtues.**  This  Arab  is  brave 
without  being  ferocious.*^  He  is  generous  and  open-hearted,**  as  man  al- 
ways is  unless  debased  by  tyranny ;  and  the  prudence,  liberality,  and 
self-devotion  of  which  he  is  capable,  prove  that  Sheikh  government,  is. 
in  its  general  results,  favourable  to  the  happiness  of  the  people.  To  form 
It  just  conception  of  the  Bedouin  character  and  government,  let  the  ima- 
gination follow  him  in  lus  solitudes :  behold  him,  bare  of  riches,  but  not 
poor ;  proud  of  the  purity  of  his  race,  of  his  freedom,  and  the  innumera- 
ble ^ges.it.  has  endured  ;^  observe  a  single  tribe,  unconquerable  warriors, 
w«men,  children,  venerably  bearded  old  meUi  mounted  on  horses  or 
camels,  piercing  the  pathless  wilderness ;  if  there  does  not  happen  to  be 
blood  between  them  and  some  other  tribe,  they  may  pitch  their  tents  in 
safety  on  any  spot  within  the  circle  of  the  horizon ;  if  they  are  at  war 
with  any  one  they  have  little  to  fear  in  their  march,  for,  mounted  on  the 
loftty  cancel,  they  can  see  across  the  smooth  plain  of  white  sand  as  far  as 
they  could  upon  the  sea.**    But  in  reality  the  Arab  seldom  attacks  hii^ 


18  Bois-Avm^,  M^moire,  &c. 

19  The  Fellahs  themselves  arc  of  Arab  oririn.    Bm-jfymi, 

dO^«'Tbis  spirit  It  Um  femiUy  felt  aiBon^  ^HMe  wlie  lire  in  towst,  ^  are 
employed  in  husbandry."  But  '*  a  nation  of  this  character  cannot  readily  jinli: 
into  a  servile  subjection  to  arbitrary  power.  Despotism  would  never  have  been 
ksowB,  even  in  ^e  aUfhte^t  degree,  in  AraMa,  bad  it  not  been  for  theocracy, 
the  usual  source  of  it.'*^  NUiMkr, 

^1  Volney,  torn.  i.  ti  Idem. 

23  **  In  reaK^,  they  (the  BedoUins)  have  never  been  subdued ;  they  hare  not 
•ren  mfogled,  when  vietors,  with  the  natioaos  they  have  coDqaered.**    J^ehihr, 

**  It  may  be  said,  that  tbgr  have  preserved  in  every  respect  their  independence 
and  original  simplicity."  Volneif.  See  also  Sale,  FreBm.  Disc,  to  the  Koran, 
vol.  i. 

24  **  The  vast  horizon  which  surrounds  them,  and  the  whiteness  of  die  sand, 
upon  wMefa  men  and  animals  appear  like  black  specks,  enable 'them  to  discover 
«n  enemynMurfy  asfiaras  the  ^e  discovers  objc^  at  sea;  iSieyfaave  nothinc 
e&cept  nocturnal  surprises  tjp  U^t :  having  |t  tfy  t^eir  power  to  ^e  battle  A 
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enemy  except  at  ni^:  be  then  comes  like  the  wind,*  snatdkes  eitmy 
thing  within  his  reach,  and  is  gone  almost  before  the  alarm  of  Ms  attack 
has  been  spread.  Their  day-encounters,  when  they  do  happen,  are  not 
sanguinary;  the  warriors  meet  in  a  desultory  manner,  dart  their  jave- 
lins, or  fire  their  muskets  at  each  other,  until  some  one  falls  wounded  or 
killed.  The  party  who  gains  this  advantage  is  looked  upon  as  yictori- 
ous ;  the  losers  take  to  flight ;  the  conquerors  pursue,  but  they  soon  re- 
turn to  their  own  camp,  lest  some  enemy  should  take  advantage  of  their 
absence  to  lay  it  under  contribution.  like  the  little  republics  of  ancient 
Greece,  the  Bedouins  do  not  carry  on  exterminating  wars  against  each 
other.  As  the  Sheikh  levies  no  tax  upon  his  subjects,  no  one  is  paid 
for  going  to  war ;  every  man  is  a  soldier,  and  is  under  very  litde  com- 
mand. The  individuals  composing  the  tribe  lure,  indeed,  considered  as 
children  of  one  feunily,  and  are  so  called  :^  a  consequence  of  the  F^ter- 
nal  government.  "  What  a  distance  from  this  w<Mnd,*'  says  M-  Bois- 
AymiS,  "  to  that  of  slave,  used  by  the  far  greater  part  of  nations." 

Even  when  inhabiting  the  frontiers  of  cultivated  and  enslaved  coun- 
tries, the  Arabs  feel  that  they  belong  to  the  desert,  and  are  looked  upon  as 
invincibly  attached  to  freedom.**  *^  The  Pasha  of  Bagdad,**  says  die 
French  Consul,  "  is  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  would  arise  from 
promoting  agriculture  in  the  rich  country  he  possesses ;  but  he  is  also 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  Arabs  in  towns  and  villages,  since 
they  have  always  been  accustomed  to  a  wandering  life,  and  are  fear^l  that 
the  protection  he  promises  them  would  abridge  l^eir  liberty." 

It  is  easy  to  imagine,  indeed,  that  these  people,  possessing  a  country 
completely  diffetent  from  every  other  in  the  worid,  impenetrably  secured 
from  foreign  invasion,  free  in  the  midst  of  slaves,  should  have  peculiar 
ideas,  and  behold,  as  they  do,  all  other  nations  with  contempt  When 
.£lius  Gallus  penetrated  their  country  along  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea, 
they  easily  gave  way  before  him-;  but  when  he  found  himself  in  the 
HedjaZy  when  he  thought  he  was  about  to  rush  upon  the  spice  couiftry,  the 
same  soldiers,  who  afterwards  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  worid 
under  the  Csdiphs,  were  upon  him,  and  his  wasted  forces  were  glad  to 
fly  back  to  Egypt,  leaving  the  land  unconquered  as  before. 

In  their  civil  and  criminal  affairs  the  same  simplicity  prevails  that  is 
observable  in  their  wars.  Differences  of  all  kinds  are  carried  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  Sheikh :  but  his  power  is  rather  that  of  an  arbiter  than  of 
a  judge;  and  how  great  soever  may  be  the  crime,  he  rarely  pronounces 
■entence  of  death.  The  Isllowing  are  the  usual  forms :  the  parties  come 
before  him  and  demand  justice ;  the  Sheikh  sits  upon  his  haiindies  after 

refuse  It,  they  mgsige  when  their  8treng:th  mromises  them  an  ea^  prey,  and  retiie 
when  they  cannot  calculate  on  vlclory."    BoiS'JymS, 

25  "  8peaking  of  indiriduaU  in  reneral  they  call  them  the  chiiirm  of  such  a 
one,  though  in  reality  they  may  not  be  of  his  family,  and  tbourh  he  himself  nsy 
have  been  lonrdead.  Thus  they  say,  heni  TetnU,  ouldd  Tbl;  the  children  <rf  TV- 
piin  and  Tai,  This  manner  of  speakin|f  has  even  passed  by  metaphor  to  the  names 
of  countries ;  the  commonphrase,  in  speaking^  of  their  inhabitants,  is  to  say  tib 
ekUdren  of  such  a  place.  Thus  the  Arabs  say,  0Uldd  Masr,  the  Egyptians;  omldd 
Chdm,  the  Syrians;  they  -would  say,  ouidd  F^ransa,  the  French;  amldd-Mmm, 
the  Russians;  which  is  an  important  observation  with  regard  to  ancient  history*" 
^-Volney,  Voyages,  tom.  i.  The  reader  will  readily  call  to  mind  tiie 
expression  of  the  Bible,  the  children  of  Israel,  Stc 

26  Rousseauj  Description  du  Pashalik  de  Bagdad. 
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tkftmaiUMr  Ckf  tbteovntry^  the  penoDAdispittaag  teat  thansdret  befiire 
hiakf  after  the  eame  fashion ;  then  he  demancU  their  poniards^  which  they 
alwaye  wear  at  their  girdle,  and  plaoee  them  upon  the  ground,  and  after- 
wards littoBui  to  the  pretrasions  of  each.  If  the  arrangement  he  proposes 
is  rejected,  he  calls  to  him  one  or  two  persons  respected  for  theu:  age  and 
<duumcter,  lays  tiie  a&ir  before  them,  and  deures  them  to  give  their  opi- 
nion ;  he  eonsnlts  other  old  men  also,  should  it  become  necessary,  but 
tlas  rardy  happens;  for  the  spectators,  whom  curiosity  may  have  drawn 
to  the  place,  commonly  lay  hold  on  the  obstinate  accuser,  and  lead  him 
away  with  them,'  saying,  **  Come,  come,  you  are  in  the  wrong,  you  are 
'iu  the  wrong  •  give  way,  give  way.'*  In  doing  this  they  preserve  the  air 
of  kind  friends,  who  wish  to  obtain  by  mildness  a  submission  to  what  w^ 
old  age  has  decided ;  but  if  he  should  persist  in  his  resohition,  and  refine 
to  obey  that  public  o{Hnion  which  among  them  is  the  su^me  judge,  he 
"Would  be  driven  from  the  tribe,  and  his  property  confiscated.*^  But  they 
go  as  seldom  as  possible  before  the  Sheuch,  being  satisfied  in  genend 
with  taking  the  (^ion  of  any  nd^ibour  who  may  be  [resent,  as  decisive 
of  their  dispute.  When  explaii^ng  the  aSiair  to  the  person  thus  chosen 
«•  arbiter,  they  speak  in  a  mild  and  peaceable  manner,  neyer  using  in- 
Tectives,  or  calling  the  general  character  of  their  adversary  in  question ; 
and  thus,  when  the  business  is  settled,  they  are  as  good  ftiends  as  ever. 
Their  disputes  most  commonly*  turn  upon  such  little  dealings  as  are  carried 
on  amiHig  a  pastc^al  people ;  on  buymg  and  selling,  or  bartering  cattle, 
milk,  or  ftuite.  They  place  a  handful  of  earth^  upon  whatever  they  sell 
or  exchange,  and  say  before  witnesses,  '<  we  give-  earth  for  earth.** 
After  this  they  cannot  break  their  engagement,  or  raise  any  dispute 
aboutit. 

Thus  the>^  act  in  affairs  purely  civil.  If  the  matter  in  question  be 
^tsthf  or  any  other  crime,  which,  without  shedding  blood,  has  neverthe* 
less  disturbed  the  public  tranquillity,  they  proceed  in  the  same  mann«r; 
exc^f4ing  that^  soon  as  the  crime  is  proved,  sentence  is  immediately 
executed.  The  erirainal  is  generally  sentsoced  to  pay  a  fine,  or  to  receive 
a  certain  number  of  blows  on  the  soles  of  his  feet,  which  the  Sheikh 
sometimes  admimsters  in  person.  All  the  spectators  are  eager  to  assist 
him :  they  lay  the  criminal  on  lus  belly  upon  the  ground,  and  pass  his 
feet  through  two  ircm  rings  fixed  in  the  middle  of  a  stick;  two  men  seize 
the  ends  of  this  sack,  and  lift  up  the  legs  of  the  criminal ;  his  knees 
touch  the  ground,  and  the  soles  ot  his  feet  present  themselves,  fixed  in  a 
horizontal  position;  Upon  these  they  deal  a  certain  number  of  blows 
with  a  supple  stick,  or  a  kind  of  whip,  named  Aoiir&ay,  made  ftcun  the 
hide  of  the  elephant  or  hippopotamus.** 

As  this  government  itseUF  depends  in  a  certain  degree  on  the  nature  of 
ihe  country,  its  aptness  to  promote  or  retard  civilization  cannot  be  ex* 
aetly  estimated.  We  only  know  that  where  it  prevails,  men  do  not  make 
any  considerable  advances  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Even  agriculture, 
among  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  is  tinged  with  some  degree  of  disrepute  ;**  be- 

'  S7  M^sMnra  sur  les  Arabes,  ftc. 

'28  <<  Jb  en  mettent  sur  les  cheraux,  sur  led  bceufs,  sur  les  moutons,  et  sur  les 
■awtrs*  anioMMix,  pour  tt*(:tre  phis  sajeta  k  aucone  ^arantie*" — D'Arvieux, 

.^  Boi»-Aym^,.M4moire,  &£• 

30  **  The  genuine  Arabs  disdain  husbandry  as  an  employment  by  which  they 
would  be  degradedk  .  I  have  beard  some  tribes  mentUmed  contemptuouslyi  be- 

OnemalHfrald,  Vi^,  2.  3'  U 
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CMM  tb«y  lwv«  ohi4ri^  tikat  kt  aataral  itDdeiM^b 
ment  to  the  soil,  which  oommonlj  ends  in  tubmiBaioa  ta  tyrmiu j.  Being 
stutounded  by  natioM  who  are  richer  than  themedTet,  but  sal^ectedf 
DerertheleM  to  the  rudest  deipotiBm,  th^r  hare  it  in  their  power  to  eeti-^ 
mate  correctly  the  value  of  that  wealth  which  excites  the  cupidit|r  of  lo 
many  people ;  and  Boeiug  ^at  lo  £eur  from  beiug  an  instrument  of  hj^pi- 
ness  to  its  possessors,  it  only  serres  to  invite  the  hand  of  oppression,  U^y 
regard  ereiy  art  by  which  it  is  acquired  with  disdain,  with  the  exception 
of  that  hj  which  they  can  at  any  time  command  the  riches  of  tyruit  and 
slave.  But,  notwithstanding  their  warlike  character,  the  Bedouins  re- 
main in  Toluntaiy  poverty.*^  Europeans,  who  are  accustomed  to  Tiew 
riches  as  the  supreme  good,  may  not  undentand  this,  and,  keeping  dieir 
eye  upon  a  few  isolated  facts,  may  consider  it  as  a  fanciful  hypothesis. 
*^  If  the  Bedouins  conteitfn  riches  (say  they),  i^y  do  they  rob  the  cara^ 
vans?"  It  is  very  singular  that  nations  so  very  fenadous  of  tenitorial 
possessions,  as  are  the  Europeans,  should  regard  the  same  jealousy  as  a 
crime  in  the  Bedouins.  But  the  case  stands  thus :  the  country  through 
which  the  caraivans  must  pass  in  going  to  Mecca,  belongs  to  the  iade» 
pend^t  tribes  who  feed  their  flocks  up<A  its  surface;  the  herbage  is 
scanty,  and  the  wells  few;  oae  of  their  meant  of  subsistence  is  the  sale 
of  camds,  which  they  rear  in  the  desert,*  and  exchange  with  other 
tribes,  or  vdfk  strangers,  for  datse,  dieep,  and  muskets;  it  is  c«tain  that, 
as  all  the  water  and  heriMige  which  tbs  country  supplies  is  barely  anft* 
dent  to  support  thdr  own  mks,  the  si^ienrention  of  vagahoad  hordeaof 
pilgrims  wiUi  thdr  cattle,  must  quioUy  exhaust  thdr  means  of  Irving, 
and  reduce  them  to  starveiion*  The  only  remedy  within,  the  leach  of 
human  prudence  is  to  exact  from  these  travellers  an  adequate  compensa^ 
tlon;  for  whidi  alee  th^  lu^alwaysreadylo  serve  them  as  guides  over 
the  waste,  and  to  protect  their  persons  and  propeity.*^  What  £ur^)eaa 
if---     -1 ■  ■  —    I --■  ■      1-      ^  -  ■    ..........     ■■■-,- 

csase  tb«y  kepi  bnlMoes  and  eows."— ^  The  gsnuiue  Arabs,  Hviog  ahn^ 
ia  the  open  sir^  havea  very  aceSecsNBlL  Tkw  dulike  dticii  on  acODuat  e£  the 
fftid  ethalatkmi  prodaoed  about  then**'    Nmuhr, 

31  <*  The  poverty  o^  the  wandering  Arabs  is  plainly  voluDtary.  Tbey  prefer 
liberty  to  wtftlth,  pastoral  siuiplicity  to  a  life  of  constraint  and  tern,  nhich  might 
procure  them  a  mater  varied  tif  graHfleetknu.  Unwe  living  in  cHief ,  er  ees*- 
ployed  la  the  sidtivaskeB  of  the  Ind,  are  kept  in  poverty  by  the  esorbttaacy 
of  the  tasMi  ezadsd  ^knb  tbesn.  The  whole  sub^ance  of  the  people  is  eoa- 
sumed  in  the  support  of  their  Dumerous  prieces  and  priests.'*-—^'  In  one  of  ^loae 
expeditions,  a  few  years  since  undertaken  agftlnst  the  Pasha  of  Damascus,  who 
Was  cdliductor  of  the  Syrian  dtfaran  to  Mecca,  the  Bedouins-Showed  tnHanris  of 
thdr  igaeseaoe,  end  the  stepildty  ef  thdr  maaaeri.  Those  who  haapeaad  lo 
take  goods  of  value  knew  not  tbeir  wof^  but  exebaaged  tbesa  for  triiet.  One 
of  those  Araba  paving  obtained  for  his  share  a  baf  of  pearls,  tboUght  they  were 
rice,  which  be  had  beard  io  be  eood  for  food,  and  gave  them  to  bis  wife  to  boil» 
who,  when  she  found  that  no  Mling  could  toftcn  them,  threw  them  away  ss 
Uteless.'*    Hiehikt. 

92  «<  The  abelkhs  and theirsublectt  era bwra  to  Ihe  Ufa  of  sbephetde  andeddiera. 
The  greater  tribes  rear  manv  camels,  which  tbey  either  sell  to  tbeir  aeichhourt, 
or  employ  in  the  carriage  of  goods,,  or  in  mihtafy  expeditions.  The  pct^  tribes 
keep  flocks  of  sheep."    Nlelmhr. 

33  «  A  mufti  of  Bagdad,  returning  from  Mecoa,  wet  rsbbsd  in  Nedjed.  He 
eatefsd  into  a  wrttttn  arreemeaswilh  the  robban,  who  en^afed  to  caodect  him 
safe  and  sound  to  Bagdad  for  a  eertaau  aam,  payable  at  bis  own  haesSb  Tfasgr 
delivered  him  to  the  next  tribe^  those  to  a  third  $  and  he  was  theS  seavtyeJ 
ffodtf«be  to  tribe,  till  hearrbed  safe  at  hoBse/'    MeMbr. 

<•  Srsry  QnmdShdUi  lastly  esMiesshisSsdl  aaabsohitelsvd  el  his  itele 
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priiw«,  wit)  tuffeor  m^cbanti  or  othen  to  trfunpoft  goods  duou^^  hit 
dominioDi,  without  payment  of  «iioh  duet  aod  exactiong  as  hfi  hag  takea 
care  to  regulate  according  to  tho  pleasuio  of  himgelf  and  his  assistantgi 
which  he  dignifies  with  the  name  of  law  ?  It  i«  patoral  enough  lor  tho 
pUgriips  to  cou^plain  that  the  Arahs  do  not  su&r  them  to  eat  up  their 
•tthetance  for  nothing ;  but  it  is  absurd  in  travellers  to  accuse  them  of 
injustice  fiur  it  The  latest  and  best  accounts'*  we  have  of  these  people, 
represent  them  as  ho^itabl^,  just,  and  fiaithful  to  their  engagements ; 
but,  as  tniTelling  alone  is  not  customary  in  that  part  of  the  world,  they 
look  upon  single  travellers  es  spies.*^ 

A»  their  wants  are  few,  trades  and  professions  are  in  little  request 
among  them.  Their  women  weave  the  coarse  cloth  ^  which  covers 
their  tents,  and  perform  every  domestic  office.  In  Yemen  there  is  a  ma* 
nufactory  of  muskets  and  knives,  but  the  Bedouins  purchase  their  armf 
and  cutlery  from  the  neighbouring  nations.  The  reader  will  recollect 
that  the  Jews  at  one  period  were  obliged  to  boy  even  their  plough  and 
sickles  fixKn  the  Philistines'^  (Phoenicians) ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  had  than  reached  the  civilisation  of  thp  Bedouins. 

The  dess|t  tribes  have  no  literature,  uxdess  certain  tales  which  pass 
from  mouth  to  mouth#  aod  resemble  the  Arabian  Nights,'*  may  be  looked 

territoriM  ;  ooid  accordingly  exacts  the  same  duties  upon  goods  carried  through 
his  domi  Dions  as  are  ievied  by  other  princes.  The  Europeans  are  wrong  ia 
SBpposiog  1^  sums  paid  bv  traveUen  to  the  Gfaad  Shaikh  to  be  aierely  a  fma* 
som  to  radeesa  them  from  pillage."-**''  If  the  Bedouins  someiiiaes  pillage  those 
caravans,  the  baugfatv,  perfidious  conduct  of  the  Turlcjsh  officers  is  always  the 
$nt  cause  of  such  hostilities.  Those  Insolent  Turks  look  upon  all  the  Arabs 
as  rebels ;  ^at  is,  in  tfte  modem  sign^catUm  of  Mts  sMrtf,  as  a  peopUf  whOf 
mlikomgh  weak,  httvo  the  maJacity  to  wiiktiaud  ike  opproaiom  of  tknr  Mivmngm 
neiifkicmn.    In  consaqntnce  of  this  selfish  xaasoaiug,  ^ey  nolate  their  v%* 

garaienfs ;  and  the  Arabs  take  their  revenge  by  pilla^og  the  caravans." 

*'  The  European  monks,  who  are  now  the  only  pilgnms  that  visit  the  Holy 
Land,  describe  the  Arabs  as  devils  incarnate,  and  complain  dolefuHy  of  their 
crael^  to  tbe  poor  Chrietians.  These  lameatatioas,  and  tha  svparati^^oaS  pMy 
of  good  souls  in  Europe,  procure  large  alms  to  the  convent  of  FranclsdanS  aS 
Jerusalem.  The  exaggerated  relations  of  the  sufferings  of  the  pilgrims  from 
those  inhuman  Bedouins,  will  therefore  be  conttmted  as  kmg  as  lihey  eaB-serre 
the  purpose  for  which  they  ere  intended."    Niebmkr. 

''  As  a  certain  extent  of  territory  (which  is  considered  as  belonging  to 
each  tribe)  is  necessaiy  to  its  subsistence,  whoever  encroaches  upon  it  b  consi- 
dered as  a  robber :  which  differs  in  |io  respect  from  the  public  right  of  other 
nations."     Volmeif, 

.  34  See  Buckingbam's  Traveb  in  Palestine,  ftc.  vol.  ii.  p.  1S6,  8vo.  edit.,  and 
Volney,  tom.  i.  p.  360,  et  seq.  It  should  be  remembered  too,  that  in  these  ac- 
counts, the  authors  only  speak  of  the  frontier  Arabs. 

35  "  Travellers  passing  through  these  deserts  go  geaerallv  in  caravans  ^  aod 
a  single  person,  or  a  small  party,  has  a  singidar  and  suspicious  appearance." 
^fiebttkr, 

36  "  Les  Arabs  ont  aussi  peu  d'industrie  quede  besoins :  tous  temrs  arts  se  r^ 
4uisent  a  ourdlr  des  tentes  grossiSres,  H  faire  des  nattes  et  du  beurre.  IVntt  leuf 
commerce  consiste  ^  ^changer  des  cbameaux,  des  chevreux,  des  chevaux  miles, 
cc  des  laitages,  contre  des  armes,  des  v^temens,  quelque  j^u  de  rix  et  de  bte, 
et  contre  de  Targent  qu*iU  enfouisseQt."     Volney,  t.  i.  p.  3/3. 

37  Samuel,  book  i. 

3d  **  Tonte  ieur  litt^rature  consiste  k  reciter  des  conteft  et  des  histoiret >  dans 
le  genre  des  MUU  et  une  nuiU."     Voiney,  t.  i.  p.  372. 

**  If  the  Arabian  Nighu  interest  the  generaUty  of  readers,  they  interest  much 
more  strongly  tliose  who  have  travelled  in  the  east ;  in  those  tales  the  manners, 
cnstoms,  the  furniture,  and  even  the  country  are  described  with  the  utmost 
exactness,"    BoiS'./fyf^, 
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upon  in  that  light.  To  hear  these  they  gather  rotind  the  door  of  their 
tents  in  the  cool  of  the  erening,*  and  the  romancer  hegins  his  story.  It 
is  very  often  in  Terse,  and  full  of  the  most  daring  imageir.  But  although  , 
these  tales  may  add  considerably  to  the  delight  and  happiness  of  the 
people,  they  cannot,  from  their  nature,  promote  the  sraead  of  useful  know- 
ledge. Even  in  the  most  necessary  informadon  the  Bedouins  have  made 
but  very  slow  progress ;  and  it  is  principally  on  this  point  that  the  Sh^kh 
government  is  defective.  Still  it  must  not  be  thou^t  that  the  Bedouins 
are  lef^,  in  regard  to  knowledge,  to  the  casual  gleanings  of  individual 
experience ;  there  exists  among  them  a  body  of  traditionary  wisdom,  and 
in  transmitting  this  from  age  to  age  consists  the  business  of  education.^ 
The  authority  of  the  falser  being,  as  with  the  Romans,  absolute  over  his 
family,^  hiis  wishes  are  seldom  opposed ;  he  takes  his  son  from  among 
the  women  at  an  early  age ;  and,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  cultivates  his 
mii^d,  and  forms  his  character.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Bedouins 
observe  a  grave  demeanour  from  their  infancy,  and  habituate  their 
minds  to  a  contempt  for  lightness  and  folly ;  yet  are  never  gloomy  or 
sullen/  like  the  Turks.  The  pure  air  of  tibeir  country  preserves  them  . 
at  the  same  time  from  diseases*  and  melancholy ;  and  engenders  a 
happy  temperament  that  is  proof  against  fatigue,  deroair,'and  that  ennui  . 
which  is  so  great  a  curse  among  civilized  nations.^  This  is  the  more  sur^ 
prising,  as  they  have  much^  leisiu^,  no  public  worship,  priests,  theatres, 
baths,  or  any  of  those  nameless  innumerable  ways  of  employing  time, 
which  prevail  among  other  people.  The  savage  sleeps  away  his  miseraUe 
leisure;  the  Tartar  drinks,  and  consumes  it  likewise  in  forgetfulness;  the 
European  also  drinks,  plays  at  cards,  reads  romances  and  newspapers  ; 
but  the  Bedouin  only  is  satisfied  with  serious  discourse,  or  silent  admira- 
tion of  that  suMime  nature  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  These  tndts, 
however,  belong  rather  to  disquisitions  on  manners ;  we  will,  therefbre, . 
dismiss  this  part  of  our  subject,  which  will  be  necessarily  resumed,  in 
some  measure  in  our  articles  on  the  governments  of  the  Imams  and 
Caliphs. 


39  Voluey,  torn.  i.  40  Niebubr,  torn.  ii. 

41 ''  The  Arabs  have  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  children,  and  they  puaish 
those  of  their  women  capitally  who  have  acted  amiss.*'  But  **  the  Bedonin  women 
are  more  respected  than  those  of  any  other  eastern  country.  At  the  death  of  a 
Sheikh  his  wives  have  often  invented  the  tribe.'*    Boii-Aymi, 

42  <'  M.  Bois-Aym£  obseri'es  that  his  health  was  always  better  in  the  desert 
than  in  Egypt,  though  poorly  fed  in  the  former,  and  well  in  the  latter." — **  The 
air  of  the  desert  is  very  salubrious ;  the  plague  seldom  makes  its  way  into  it ; 
and  ophthalmia  is  not  common  :  the  small  pox  is  the  only  thing  to  be  dreaded." 
— ^<' The  sky  is  exceedingly  brilliant  during  the  dav,  and  of  the  most  beautiful 
asureduriog  the. calm  night." — <*  In  spite  of  the  burniug  heat,  dogs  never  go 
mad  in  the  desert" 

43  **  II  faut  Tavouer,  il  c!%t  pcu  de  nations  policees  qui  aieut  une  morale  auisl 
g^n^ralement  estimable  que  les  Arabes  bedouins." — <<  II  est  d'aiUeurs  singulier 
que  ce  soit  chez  ce  genre  d'  hommes  que  la  relinon  a  le  moins  de  formes  ext^- 
rieures,  au  point  que  Ton  n*a  iamais  vu  chez  les  Bedouins,  les  Turkmans,  on  let 
Kourde8,-nl  prdtres  ni  temples,  ni  culte  r^gulier."  Volney,  Voyages,  torn.  i. 
p.  381, 392. 
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Softly  the  moonlight 

IsfbedonthelaKe, 
Cool  is  the  rammer  aigiit-' 

Wake!  O  wake! 
Faintly  the  corfew 

h  heard  firom  afar; 
List, ye!  O^list! 

To  the  lively  guitar. 

IVees  cast  a  mellow  Bhade 

Over  the  yale, 
Sweetly  the  serenade 

Breathesin  the^gale, 
SoMy  and  tenderly    . 

Over  the  lake. 
Gaily  and  cheerily— 

Wake!  Owake! 

See  the  bright  pinnace 

Draws  nigh  to  the  shore, 
Swiftly  it  glides 

At  the  heave  of  the  oar ; 
Cheerily  plays 

On  its  bnoyaiit  car. 
Nearer  and  nearer 

The  lively  goitar. 

Now  the  wind  rises 

And  rui&es  the  pine. 
Ripples  foam-crested 

like  diamonds  shine ; 
TTiey  flash  where  the  waters 

'llie  nHiite  pebbles  l^vc^ 
In  the  wake  of  the  moon 

As  it  crosses  the  wave. 

Bounding  from  billow 

To  billow,  the  boat 
Like  a  wild  swan  is  seen 

On  thef  waters  to  float ; 
And  the  light  dipping  oai-s 

Bear  it  smoothly  along 
In  time  to  the  air 

Of  the  gondolier's  song. 

And  Ugh  on  the  stem 

Stands  the  young  and  the  bmve. 
As  love-led  he  crosses 

The  star-spangled  wave^ 


And  blends  wi  A  the  murmur 

Of  water  and  grove 
The  tones  of  the  night 

That  an  sacred  to  love. 

His  gold-hilted  swoi-d 

At  his  bright  belt  is  Ining, 
His  mantle  of  silk 

On  his  shoulder  is  flung,  ■ 
And  high  waves  the  feather 

That  dances  and  plays 
On  his  cap  where  the  buckle 

And  rosary  bUtte. 

The  maid  from  her  lattice 

Looks  down  on  the  lidce. 
To  see  the  foam  sparkle. 

The  bright  billow  break ; 
And  to  hear  in  lus  boat. 

Where  he  shines  like  a  star. 
Her  lover  so  tenderly 

Touch  his  guittu-. 

She  opens  her  hutioe 

And  sits  in  the  glow 
Of  the  moonlight  and  starKgfat 

A  statue  of  snow  ;.- 
And  she  sings  in  a  voice 

Tliat  is  broken  with  sighs. 
And  she  darts  on  her  lover 

The  light  of  her  eyes. 

His  love-speaking  pantomime 

Tells  her  his  soul, — 
How  wild  in  the  sunny  clime 

Hearts  and  eyes  roll. 
She  waves  with  her  white  hand 

Her  white  fazzolet. 
And  her  burning  thoughts  flash 

From  her  eyes*  living  jet. 

The  moonlight  is  hid 

In  the  vapour  of  snow! 
Her  voice  and  his  rebeck 

Ahemately  flow ; 
Re-echoed  they  swell 

From  the  rock  on  the  hill. 
They  sing  then*  fareweO, 

And  the  music  is  still. 

Pjsrqival. 
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LSTTBRS  TO  SIR  CHARUM  fOWS^^  MWt,  M.P.  ON  THB  BENEFITS 
OF  A  FREE   PRESS  TO  THE   NATIVES  OF   INDIA. 

Ik  the  court*  of  the  Debate  that  took  place  ia  tha  Houm  qS  Com- 
mons on  the  25tli  of  May,  and  those  which  oomursd  at  the  ladia 
House  on  the  ^rd  of  June  and  10th  of  July,  Sir  Charies  Forkesqua- 
lified  the  expression  of  his  sentiments  as  to  the  value  ef  a  Free  Press 
in  India,  principally  because  of  certain  doubts  entertained  by  hii^  as 
to  its  probable  influence  on  the  ha^^iness  of  the  Natives  of  India*  He 
considered,  and  considered  justly,  that  the  happiness  of  the  Natives 
should  h^  the  great  end  and  aim  of  all  our  measures  there ;  that  this 
should  be  the  test  by  which  the  public  proceedings  of  puUie  men 
in  India  should  be  tried ;  that  whatever  opposed  obstacles  to  tlM  pro- 
gress of  that  happiness  should  be  removed,  and  that  whatever  leiuled 
to  promote  it  should  be  encouraged. 

As  it  is  believed  that  ^ere  are  thousands  of  benevoleot  men  la  Eng- 
land and  in  India;  who  think  and  feel  with  Sir  Charlev  Forbes  that 
this  ought  to  be  the  test  appUed,  and  that  in  a  question  of;,  this  great 
and  important  nature,  personal  considerations  and  party  fseliags  sbould 
be  left  as  much  out  of  view  as  possible,  the  detennination  was  farmed 
to  address  a  series  of  Letters  to  the  worthy  Baronet,  wluch  should  put 
the  subject  before  Um,  and  those  who  think  aiMi  fiiel  as  he  does  on  the 
pre-eminent  importance  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  the  Natiffis  of 
India,  in  a  perfectly  gnblossed  light,  and  on  its  pore  and  abstract 
grounds. 

These  Letters  were  originally  intended  to  appear  first  ia  out  pages, 
and  were  written  expressly  with  that  view ;  but  as  it  was  thought  to 
be  of  the  highest  importance  that  they  should  not  be  delayed  even  a 
day  more  than  could  be  avoided,  their  immediate  publication  in  a 
pamphlet  form  was  at  onoe  determined  on,  that  the  Proprietors  of 
India  Stock  more  especially  might  have  an  <K>portunity  of  raving  the 
whole  questioB  their  fwl  eonsideration  before  wey  came  to  m^  Debate 
on  Friday  the  23rd. 

PampMets,  however,  are  seldom  circulated  b^rond  the  liiaits  of  the 
Metropolis,  and  but  very  few  indeed  find  their  way  either  to  the  re- 
mote parts  of  England,  or  to  our  remoter  settlements  abroad.  Uader 
these  circymstagQces,  therefore,  we  conceive  it  a  duty  to  that  large  class 
of  our  readers  included  in  the  description  named  above,  to  whom 
pamphlets  rarely  reach,  to  include  this  document  in  our  pages,  for 
their  present  in&rmation  emcially,  and  also  for  that  fixture  refe- 
rence, which»  we  have  no  doubt,  will  often  be  made  to  U  ji)  i|K»e 
assemblies  than  one. 

With  a  view  to  compression,  we  shall  omit  the  epistolary  introduc- 
tions of  the  Letters  themselves,  and  confine  oursehee  to  the  alrgu- 
ments  in  their  numerical  order.  The  division  of  the  sdl^eet  into 
sections  will,  it  is  hoped,  render  it  more  agreeable  to  the  reader,  and 
break  the  apparent  length  of  the  whole  into  convenient  portions ;  so  as 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  same  subject :  and 
if  that  subject  should  appear  to  any  one  to  occupy  too  large  a  share  of 
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<mi  9lp9m  and  MntUrn^  irt  eotreit  faim  to  conndtr^  thtf  It  it  oaly 
because  of  its  vital  importance,  as  ''  the  corner-itoiM''  <m  which  mU 
hope  <lf  future  good  for  India  nnist  be  built,  and  as  truly  *^  the  one 
tbong  needinr'  for  her  present  imd  fatiire  welfare*  With  this  ex* 
plahation  we  proceed  at  onoe  to  the  snbjeot* 

Section  L'^Historical  Sketch  of  the  Indian  Prett. 

1.  Before  comlhenciAg  on  the  historical  sketch  p^posed,  it  seems  ex** 
pedient  to  prepare  the  way  by  shortly  defining  the  nature  and  limits  of 
the  restraints  usually  considiered  applicable  to  the  dissemination  of  o{m- 
nions  through  the  Press. 

2.  In  eVery  nation,  each  individual  is  free  ta  think  unrestrained. 
No  human  contriranoe  can  reach  or  prevent  the  fullest  fire^m  of 
thought. 

3.  Thought  may  be  communicated  by  spoken  or  by  written  language ; 
and  this  int^conimunication  of  thought  between  man  and  man  tf  sus^ 
ceptiUe  of  human  restraint. 

4.  That  restraint  is  more  or  less  effectual,  according  atf  the  interoom- 
muidcation  takes  place  between  the  greater  or  smaller  numbers  of 
thinkers,  at  the  saqne  moment. 

5.  It  is  difficult  to  restrain  conversations  between  two  persons,  or  pre^ 
vent  their  eonresponding  by  writings.  But  it  is  easy  to  restrain  men 
£rom  addressing  large  assemblages^  or  firom  circulatbg  multiplied  copies 
of  the  same  written  address. 

'  6/  Printing  is  ftuch  a  multiplicatioh  of  copies.  He  who  harangues  a 
hundred  men  at  once,  communicates  his  opinions  one  hundred  times  more 
ncpidly  than  they  could  be  spread  from  man  to  man.  He  who  distri- 
botee  one  hundred  copies  of  his  ofnnions,  enables  one  hundred  men  to 
hanmgue  each  his  hundred ;  dierefore,  intercommunication  by  the  Press 
nut^  be  ten  thousand  times  more  n^ndly  effectual  than  ordinary  commu- 
nicalion  between  man  and  man ;  and  the  copies  being  permanent  in  form, 
and  exactly  alike,  may  serve  over  and  over  again  for  successive  assem* 
blages  of  hearers. 

7.  The  Press  is»  therefore,  much  more  dangerous,  if  it  be  dangerous 
that  men  dlould  interooioununicate  thoughts,  and  much  more  bendicial, 
if  intereommunication  be  beneficial,  than  any  other  mode  of  spreading 
i^nions ;  it  is  also  more  susceptible  of  restraint  firom  those  who  have  the 
wish  and  the  power  to  restrain  intercommunication^  by  reason  of  its 
atlichinery. 

8.  The  restraint  may  be  direct f  that  is,  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of 
proMbiti<m^  total  or  purtial,  against  £Fee  intercommunication  of  thought : 
or  it  may  be  ind^ect^  in  the  form  of  subsequent  threatened  ptmishment^ 
tlie  fear  of  Which  ^hall  deter  and  inlimidate  thdse  who  print. 

9.  Prions  censure  of  writings  proposed  to  be  printed,  and  systems  of 
reivocable  licensing,  are  both  nu^ifications  of  direct  restraint  in  its  par^ 
tial  form.  No  nation  has  ever  practised  a  total  and  absolute  direct  re^ 
straint ;  for  tyrannical  rulers  always  ctncoutag^  the  Press  while  it  only 
praises  th^m^  and  spnjads  agreeable  or  scientific  intelligence.  No  nation 
has  altogether  dispensed  with  indirect  i^estraint.  Even  in  the  United 
Stales  of  America,  it  ejdsts  in  th^  cases  of  individuals,  who  have  civil 
rMiedy  for  foist  and  nsalid^iia  ii|i  vy  tbfeiigh  tte  Ptmb^  ay  ibnm^  ^ 
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other  TeUck  of  vrong.  In  En^^aad,  the  indti^ed  leitmbt  jwimtne  bf 
law  in  a  rerj  strong  degree. 

10.  In  the  East  India  CkMi^iany's  dominioiw,  up  to  Apiii  1893,  ae 
special  legal  enactment,  tonchijig  the  liberty  of  printing,  existed.  Tlie 
power  of  maldag  law$  for  India,  generally,  Teste  widi  tl»e  BiiliBh  Legli* 
IsAnre,  and  has  no  other  limit  dian  theLr  discretion.  The  power  of 
making  local  laws  fi>r  the  Company's  taritniies,  except  wi&im  the  oitiea 
of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  is  yeeted  in  the  UoTemmeats  of  the 
three  Pre«dencies  above  named.  The  powor  of  makiiag  kx»l  or  bye- 
laws  fiv  those  three  great  dties  is  vested  concurrently  in  the  Gevem- 
ments  and  the  King's  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  each,-  "^he 
former  proposing y  the  latter  sanctioning, 

11*  The  local  laws  enacted  by  the  GoTemmeats  and  King^s  Ceofts, 
eonjoinilyf  must  not  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England,  uid  may  be 
af^pealed  against  by  individuals,  to  the  Privy  Council,  wsdngjudieiiiif, 
not  ministerially.  The  laws' enacted  by  the  GovemmentB  solefyf  9renot 
r^uired  to  be  consonant  to  English  law,  and  may  only  be  repealed  by 
the  Governments  themselves,  by  the  Court  of  Diieddn  of  the  Company, 
or  by  the  Board  of  Control. 

]  2.  Printing  was  first  introduced  into  India  by  the  EngHsh  in  their 
great  cities ;  but  the  custom  of  circulating  manuscr^  newspapers  in  mul- 
tiplied copies  is  of  consid^able  antiquity  among  the  Natives,  the  Moham- 
medans particularly :  and  these  Ukhbais  (as  tiaey  are  called)  have  always 
contained  political  rumours  and  intelligence,  often  mixed  ap  with  satiri- 
cal and  personal  remarks. 

13.  The  English  Governments  have  aevw,  until  i%23^  restrained 
printing  in  the  provinces  under  thmr  separate  legislative  jurisdiction ; 
that  it  was,  therefore,  law&l  to  print  without  restraint  up  to  that  period, 
i^iay  be  inferred  ipom  the  very  step  of  pieuasing  a  law,  in  IB23,  wfaiek 
constitutes  into  a  enme,  punishable  by  heavy  fine  and  long  im}nison- 
mept,  the  having  or  using  any  press,  materials,  &c.  without  special 
Uc^Mse ;  or  any  bo<^,  or  printed  paper,  oi  which  Uie  dreulatiott  diaO  be 
]m>hibited  by  Government  in  their  Gazette :  such  fines  or  imprisonment 
to  be  summarily  inflicted  by  a  single  Justice,  (appointed;  paid,  and  re* 
moveable  by  Government,)  who  is  also  vested  with  power  of  domidHary 
visitationt  and  of  seising  all  such  books  or  implements  of  [Hinting,  sim^y 
on  Iiis  own  belief  that  such  obnoxions.  articles  are  concealed  on  any  man's 
premises.  Such  has  beeh  the  law  ttnee  April  1823,  in  the  provinces  of 
Bengal,  without  the  ditch  of  Calcutta. 

14.  Within  the  metropolitan  jurisdictions  of  the  Supreme  King^s 
Courts,  reside  almost  all  the  Europeaicis  in  India  not  in  the  service  of 
the  Company;  most  of  the  numerous  mixed  races  of  An^o-Indians 
%nd  Indo- Portuguese;  most  of  the  Armenians,  Parsees,  Cbunese,  and 
other  Asiatic  ibreigners,  together  with  a  vast  population  of  indigensons 
Mohammedans  and  Hindoos.  No  accurate  census  exists  in  India ;  but 
writers  have  supposed  Calcutta,  and  its  immediate  suburbs,  to  contain 
600,000  souls.  Madras  and  Bombay,  together  with  Cakut^  may  per* 
bape  reckon  a  million  of  inhabitants  in  all. 

15.  These  cities  and  all  their  population,  from  the  earliest  charters  of 
the  Kings  of  England,  have  been  goven^  by  English  criminal  law 
alone ;  while  the  Mohammedan  code  has  been  the  law  of  the  provinces, 
exc^ptiing  only  where  British-bom  .snigects,  or  native  servants  of  the 
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CUmtmfy  u^  eoMtrMd ;  in  whidi  case,  the  King's  Ccwt  at  tbe  me- 
tropoli8  bad  exchtsiye  jmiidiction.  Joft^  Ims  ahrayd  been  adminig- 
tered  in  the  name  of  the  King,  in  the  Conrtg  of  Calcntta,  Madras^  and 
Bombay.  In  1773,  the  old  King's  Court  ef  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
of  C^dottlla  being  tbongfat  by  Farliament  not  suffioientiy  powerful  and 
Tenerable  is  the  eyet  of  ^at  Compan3^8  serranli^  a  new  ana  independent 
Court  waa  created  expreaely  to  protect  the  eubfeet  against  the  notorioDS 
deiqpetiini  of  the  Qovetnmeat,  and  abases  of  power  by  its  servants. 
-  16.  To  this  CouTt^-«the  jarisdictipn  of  which  at  fint  pervading  the  en- 
tire demiuons  of  the  Company,  was  subseqnendy  liaBted  to  Englishmen 
and  pttblic  employers  without,  and  to  cdl  men  withfai  the  city  of  Cal- 
cutta,  whether  Native  or  English  ,^-t])e  power  was  confided  of  a  negative 
upon  all  le^islntiye  measuxee  of  the  Supreme  Govemmeat  No  regnla- 
^mcottldhave  the  £uroe  of  law  wi^iin  Calentta,  until  approved  by  iht 
img'u  Court,  as  consonant  to  British  law.  In  April,  1828,  this  Court 
/one  judge  only  present)  passed  a  law  proposed  by  the  Government, 
IMnU^ng  the  pnnting  or  pidthcation  of  any  periodieal  work,  withoat 
P^Vii'^  lu»nse,  revocable  at  jdeasure^  undbnr  heavy  peouniaiy  penal*- 
^^  to'«Q  inflicted  by  justices  summarily ;  such  justices  being  paid,  ap- 
pon^tedf  a»d  removeable  by  Government.  Fiom  tiiis  local  law,  an 
appeal  has  hbm  made  to  the  King  in  Council,  and  various  protests  a»d 
i^aipations  were  presented  by  Natires  and  Indo^Bntons :  all  upon  tbe 
ground  that  this  \icensing  of  the  Press  at  will  was  repugnant  to  tbe  prin- 
ciples of  Eng^h  kw.  .  , 

17.  Until  Ajml  1B23,  therefore,  no  law  existed  in  Calcutta  to  restrain 
fr^  pra^ting :  but  an  indirect  me^d  of  influencing  the  Press  did  exist 
before,  and  was  effectualriBo  long  as  none  but  Europeans  possessed  skin 
*»<*  camtai  suficient  to  conduct  the  business  of  printing. 

18.  This  indirett  method  arose  out  «i  a  power  vested  in  the  Company 
IJC091  the  very  beginoB^  of  ks  Qiottopoly,  and  inherent  in  a  slarict  mono^ 
pply«  of  pr^yentbg  any  1(ritidh*b<»n  subject  of  En{^and  £Fom  resorting  to 
or  residing  in  India,  but  su^  ^  were  in  its  employ,  or  had  its  license  to 
remain  there,  as  private  roerc^mts,  sailots,  planters,  and  the  like.  This 
power  has  been  cQntinned  in  ev%ry  successive  renewal  of  the  Company's 
charter,  and  in  the  last,  1813,  wa^pntin  particularly  strong  and  distinct 
Qha|>e,  although  the  commercial  monopoly  of  the  India  Company  was 
taken  away,  or  so  altered,  as  to  hold  out  a/r«B  trade  to  Britwb  sub- 
jects, with  the  East,  China  al<Hie  excepted.  The  Govemm^t  having 
Ihe  power  of  sending  any  British-bom  subject  to  England  a  prisoner, 
Jllttewit  reason  assigned,  it  is  evident  this  terrible  engine,  though  created 
for  Pttiposes  of  monopoly,  and  continued  for  other  pcnpeses  not  aviywed, 
mi^  be  used  effectually  to  intimidate,  any  individual  within  its  scope 

^ona  doing,  or  leaving  undone,  any  thing  whatsoevn^  that  might  not  be 
agree^le  to  au^thority.  . 

19.  "On  the  first  establishment  of  the  Parliamentary  Government- 
General,  and  of  an  independent  Council,  and  independent  King^s  Court, 
in. 177  3,  the  Press. in  India  was  actually,  as  well  as  legally,  free:  that 
is,  responsible  only  to  the  English  libel-law  and  a  juiy  ;  bn^  tjus  fireedom 
yiitually  ceased  as  the  powers  of  the  Court  wei«  curtstied  and  thme  of 
the  Goveinov.  General  enlarged,  while  the  privileges  of  the  -Council  \rero 
at  the  same  time  cut  down,  and  civil  servants  resumed  the  exclusive 
right  of  filUng  fceats  ft  that  boaid.    In  fact,  firem  the  epoch  of  Lord 
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C9mw9m$%  «telAiitmdoo»  it  may  fo«  tidd,  BritUi-boni  p^HilMi  hart 
beeo  intimidated  from  piaiidiig  any  thing  unpleafant  to  persons  in  autlio- 
Atjf  or  those  jprotected  hgr  ^em,  mora  or  less  effectually^  accordin^p  to 
their  opinioa  m  the  irritability  or  mildness  of  the  indiridual  Governor, 
who  holds  ihe  undifided  prerogative  of  transportation  at  pleasure ;  btit, 
in  1199,  Lord  Wellesley  made  use  of  this  same^power,  in  a  more  iweep* 
11^  fonn^  to  compel  white  printftrsy  ^trough  fsar  of  banishment,  to  sab- 
mit  to  tiie  fHrevious  eeasorahip  oi  a  Government  Secretary.  Still  there 
wea  no  kno  to  restrain  the  Press;  and^  in  1818,  when  Indo-British  edi- 
tors began  to  start  op^  they  reftwed  to  submit  to  the  censorship^  which 
they  were  piofessioiialiy  advised  was  a  thing  unknown  and  fepognsmt 
to  law. 

•  20.  Lord  Hasdnp^  on  thai  occasion,  ibolidied  the  censorship,  and  cii- 
•ttiated  anew  osrtain  rules  prtdiibilory  of  topics  unpleasing  to  authority, 
which  had  been  estabUshed  by  Lord  Wellesl^  to  guide  censors  and  adli- 
tors  in  his  day.  These  proldhitory  mles,  however^  were  not  idw,  aoi 
having  been  fonaaHy  passed  in  the  Snpreme  Court.  They  were,  aocor^ 
ingly,  in  pomt  of ,  faet^  never  enforced,  although  ^e  indirect  p^^  ^ 
^y  enforcing  tiiem  by  intimidation  on  £n^iah  editors  still  e3d^>  *^ 
Lord  Hastings  puhli<^  announced, in  a  speechto  the  assem^Ml oom»u 
nity,  his  iotentien  <and  meaning  that  the  intercommunicalii^  ^  thooglit 
by  printing  ou^^  to  be  unrestrained  for  the  sake  of  the  ^Y«med|  and 
should  be  so  undfr  his  administration. 

21.  Mr.  Adam,  in  1823,  succeeded  tempoiirily  to  Ae  Governor 
General's  foarfiil  prerogative,  and  found  the  influential  pt«BS  dd«fly 
in  tiie  hands  of  Bofflisbmen.  Haying  all  along  disapprov^  of  Ldltl 
Hastings's  notion  of  unrestrainied  intercommunication  hy  footing,  be 
re-established  the  fffstem  of  restraint  by  intimidation ;  ^m  immeddatdy 
on  his  aeoesiioli,  transported  one  editor,  Mr.  BupUogham,  without 
trial  or  further  setiee,  under  the  powers  given  hiro  bj  the  act  to  widi- 
draw  at  pleastore  the  license  of  any  ^British-lvom  man  to  renudn  In 
India.  ^ 

22.  llie  Press,  in  consequooce  began  tof£etU  into  the  iMuids  of  lado- 
Britons  and  Natives,  who  were  beyond^  r^ujh  of  any  -power  esieepc 
that  of  the  King's  Court,  admimatsriog  English  law.  But  Mf.  Adam 
prevailed  on  the  single  judge  (Macnaghten)  then  remidfiiflg  on  that 
bench,  to  let  him  enact  a  regular  6yf-/(m,  in  point  of*  form,  mUeh 
riiould  put  down  all  frae  printing  hj  direct  restraint,  atid  should  ooa* 
strain  Natives  and  Indo-Britoas  equally  with  Engli^meii.  Tlds  novel 
contrivance  appears  to  have  Jbeen  readily  agreed  to  by  diat  siagfe-jifdge, 
a^  became  law  as  stated  in  par.  20. 

23.  At  Madras  and  Bombay,  previoua  eenso»l^p,  eaifoM^^  «poa 
Britidi^Mm  renideiitsy  by  terror  ^  summary  bankhment,  ia  tehatioa 
of  Lord  Wellesley's  system,  has  existed  since  his  day,  and  Is  atftt  in 
htte.  But  no  law  i«  Ikensmghas  yet  been  soEdted  by^  thoas  go««m- 
rnoHs  of  th«r  supreme  courts;  or  if  solicited,  the  kiag's  j«4g^  b^ 
fefised  40  lend  themselves  to  such  porpoees,  so  that  the  lado-Bfltish, 
or  Nativo  tahahkaats^  who  oannot  be  got  rid  of  in  a  summary  w^,  are 
free  to  {Miotwidioiit  testraint,  subject  to  the  EngKeh  law  of  libel  esriy, 
and  to  a  jaiy^  £aglish-bom  men,  whose  individual  vote^la  a  vetdict 
eamot  be  'kfi<^to  so  aa  to  expose  them  to  intimidatioa  fiw  aotfag  eon- 
eskotioasly* 
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24.  To  ua4mtand  thoroui^  1h#  slau  ^  the  C«kallci  fnm*  %fier 
the  eenaonbip  w%8  remoyed  ajod'  fr«e  diiciaMioii  wo  poUidy  lulled  If 
hoxd  Hwrtidgft,  it  must  bo  remembered  thtil  tke  power  of  eumiaafy 
trat^MMTtatioa  is  UQt  vested  in  the  mi^jovity  of  te  .Oo¥^Qme«t>  but  perr 
eoualiy  in  the  Governor  Oeneral  lUope.  The  drouJiur  '*  regulatum^*' 
to  editorij  substantially  the  vame  as  Lord  WeUesley  *Sy  were  the  work  of 
the  collective  Qoverement-^Hdamelyy  Governor  Qenjoral  and  three  Cknuif- 
cilloFB ;  but  as  these  regulations  were  not  in  any  respect  law^  they,  could 
only  become  operative  to  the  extent  that  the  Gov^nor  General,  indir 
vidually,  should  choose  to  give  them  indirect  penal  effect,  by  bacUng 
ihem  with  his  personal  and  qpedal  warrants  mr  transporUng  such  as 
should  disregard  the  missive  of  the  Government. 

25i  When  the  Governor  General,  thereii»re,  openly  chaUenged  that 
ecrutiny  of  the  public  press,  which  Uie  Government  had  previiwly  ftcw 
hidden,  by  its  circular,  the  only  means  of  giving  efficacy  to  the  vague 
denunciations  of  that  missive  beipg  in  his  hands,  the  inference  naturally 
ioUowed  from  this  gloss  of  the  Governor  General,  that  the  r^piiatians 
ware  not  according  to  his  taste^  a^d  should  remain  a/i  a  dead  letter*  la 
pomt  of  lact,  they  did  so  remain  for  several  yean,  notwithstanding  the 
unceasing  exertions  of  the  minority  in  council. 

26,  This  then  is  tibe  actud  state  of  things  with  regard  to  the  press  in 
India  ^^ist.  AH  intercommunication  of  thought  by  printing,  or  eifoui* 
iating  of  things  printed,  is  prohibited  by  law,  save  under  revooaUe 
liceiise,  within  the  Bengal  provincial  jiirisdiction.  2d,  Alt  pertodical 
{mating  or  circulating  is  prohibited  by  law,  save  under  rovoeahle  license, 
within  ^iuiiadiction  of  the  Klog's  Court  at  Calcutta.  3d.  Printing 
in  the  Madras  and  Bombay  movincial  jurisdictions  is  not  yet  restrained 
by  i^iy  known  law.  4th.  Within  the  cities  of  Madras  and  Bombay 
tibere  is  no  l^^l  restraint,  and  tl^  King^s  Conrta  affect  knowledge  ol 
Bona  other  t^m  the  libel-laws  of  England.  Neverth^ess  a  pcOTians 
censorship  is  enforeed  on  Britash-born  subjects  only,  through  the  fear  of 
aammaiy  banishment;  but  natives,  foieignen  of  whatever  .contttry, 
Indo-Bntons,  ace  all,  iaehort,  free  from  other  restraint  than  that  of  the 
English  law :  they  are  really,  as  well  as  legally  free. 

27.  The  Indo-Briton  and  various  classes  of  Native  inhabitants  of 
Calcutta  complain,  that  the  revocable  License- Act  deprives  them  of 
the  most  valuable  of  their  privil^es  and  birtkrigktSy  secured  by  re- 
peated royal  and  parliamentary  charters,  since  the  first  settling  of  Fort 
William»  and,  therefore,  inherhed  frtm  the  remote  aaoeston  of  the  exist- 
ing geneiationa.  They  maintain  that  they  cannot  lawfully  be  deprived, 
tbimgh  the  machinationfl  of  an  nnooostitBtional  judge  and  aibitrary 
governor,  of  their  privilege  to  be  governed,  in  aU  things,  by  English 
lanvv  and  bye-laws  strictly  consonant  thereunto.  They  affinaa,  that  if 
any  potiticiJ  or  olher  expediency  requiies  that  the  law  be  dianged  to 
Aeir  detriment,  such  change  can  oidy  be  judged  of  and  detemmed  by 
tlhS:  &itiah  L^lature;  l^re  which  they  can  safely  pl«id,  and  he 
laiDy  heard  in  defence  ef  liberties,  imnRmities,  and  pro{Mrties,  without 
iear  of  offiwokding  or  of  being  intimidated  into  aiienee  and  suhmissian  to 
arbitrary  power.  They  expect  that  the  King  in  ComMnl  will  be  advised, 
by  his  eanranto,  ta  use  his  power  in  qvashing  an  inegnlar  or  improper 
Indian  fagHnOaw,  without  putting  the  aggiieved  to  Am  chaises  and  risk 
gf  a  judicial  afiyeal  hi  aa  tegraat  a  case.    ^ 
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28.  The  unfortttaate  nathres  in  the  prorinoet  of  Knigal  have  ao 
channds  of  judicial  fonn  throu^  "whi^h  to  appeal  agaijut  the  moie 
sweeping  new  law  of  prohibition  and  confiscadon,  to  which  their  intsr- 
communication  of  thought  and  opinion  is  subjected.  They  have  no  riffJkt 
to  assemble  or  petition  collectiyely,  and  individuals  are  a£raid  to  ofeid 
power,  unprotected  as  they  are  by  any  institutstas,  or  eren  by  any 
tribunalB  essentially  independent  of  a  government  whichpays,  appoints, 
and  removes  at  pleasure.  They  try  to  hope  that  the  Directors  of  the 
Company,  or  the  Board  of  Control,  who  have  the  power  in  their  kaiKls> 
will  annul  a  regulation  that  destroys  their  privilege  of  intercoBUBimi- 
eating,  and  bars  all  speedy  and  substantial  improvement  of  their  miads 
or  condition. 

29.  The  British-bom  inhabitants  of  Calcatte  join  in  the  protest  of 
their  non -British  fellow-citizens  against  the  licensing  system,  which 
deprives  them,  also,  of  iheir  right,  even  more  undoubted,  to  be  igo- 
▼emed  by  English  law  only.  They  further  expect,  in  conmon  ifkh 
Englishmen  at  Madras  and  Bombay,  that  their  proper/^  and  pexMOift 
will  be  protected,'  in  fiiture,  by  the  abolition  or  narrowing  of  the  ^aifat- 
Irary  power  of  discretionary  banishment ;  since  without  this,  no  real 
freedom  or  equal  justice  can  be  secured,  however  much  the  semblaaoe  of 
administering  equal  English  laws  may  be  kept  up  in  vain  forms.  The  same 
intimidation  that  silences  a  printer,  or  forces  him  to  submit  to  censeiiail 
restraints  not  acknowledged  by  the  laws  of  England,  might  be  ena- 
ployed  in  any  other  injustice  which  those  in  power  choose  to  enforce  by 
this  omnipotent  means.  Crimes  might  be  shielded  as  easily  as  legal 
innocence  punished.  Men  might  be  intimidated  from  prosecuting  jiut 
but  unwelcome  claims,  or  resisting  wrongs  and  demands  productive  ef 
collision  with  those  in  authority.  The  very  institution  itself  of  a  s«i« 
preme  King's  Court — ^they  maintain — set  up,  though  it  be  dediuredly, 
to  do  equal  justice  between  high  and  low,  may  be  thus  virtually  defeated 
and  nullified,  or  reduced  to  an  expensive  mockery,  iif  a  system  of  un- 
avowed,  but  well-understood  intimidation,  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  an 
intemperate  or  unwise  ruler,  with  courage  to  incur  local  odium,  or  re* 
liance  on  powerful  protection  at  home. 

Section  IT, — Arguments  hearing  on  the  Question  of  the 
Indian  Press, 

30.  The  argument  on  the  expediency  of  allowing  free  intercommunica- 
tion of  thought  (see  par;  3  and  4)  among  the  inhabitants  of  British  faidii% 
maybe  thus  stated,  setting  out,  as  a  basb,  from  certain  points  upon  which 
all  men  profess  to  be  agreed. 

31.  Ebogland  has  publicly  declared,  by  the  organ  of  her  ParHamenC, 
in  1813,  her  resolution  to  forward  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  rdigioaB 
improvement  of  India  as  a  primary  and  bounden  duty. ,  From  this  na- 
tional pledge,  few  will  be  found  to  dissent  avowedly,  however  much  they 
may  pracdcally  act  in  contravention  of  a  praiseworthy  sentiment,  that 
vir^udly  binds  the  governing  power  to  consider  the  good  of  the  governed 
as  its  primary  object. 

32.  The  enemies  of  fr«eintercommimication  either  do  or  do  noidaim 
the  good  of  the  governed  arthe  {Momary  end  of  our  Indian  Gov6mnieBt« 

33.  First.  If  they  do  not^  then  they  must  consider  seme  other  good  as 
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primuy-,  ftod  that  caa  only  be  tke  good  of  the  gov^nors ;  for  every  nui^ 
-wiio  has  attended  to  the  sdence  and  history  of  govenuneot,  is  aware  that 
dUre  can  be  no  honest  compromise  oigoods^  no  middle  coune  between 
poTsmng  the  separate  good  of  the  goteming  and  that  of  the  goremed  : 
one  ^  other  must  be  primary ;  the  true  benefit  of  the  governors,  in^  an 
eilarged  sense,  wiU  surely  follow  the  good  of  the  governed ;  but  not  the 
eemnerse :  for  no  separate  good  can  be  wrought  to  the  governors,  that  is 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  governed.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  the  oppo* 
nents  of  'free  intercommunicsition  declare  their  primary  desire  to  be  the 
good  of  the  governing  power,  they  must  hold  that  the  English  Company 
having  conquered  India,  maintain  it  as  a  pure  conquest;  that  the  chief 
ol^t  of  England  is  to  extract  all  the  profit  or  tribute  in  its  power  firom 
that  conquest;  and  only  to  do  so  much  good  to  the  conquered,  as  ^all 
be  prom]!^  by  the  fear  of  losing,  or  rendering  less  productive,  this  pro- 
fitable milch-cdw. 

34.  If  such  seiftiments  be  confessed— and  they  have  been  often  Innted 
at  second-hand,  as  an  argument  against  the  improvement  of  India — the 
avowal  should  at  least  be  made  openly,  and  ^e  policy,  which  unde- 
mjMy  fli^lows  from  the  premised  seeking  of  the  good  of  the  governors, 
defended.  All  Europe  would  then  know,  that  what  has  so  often  been 
said  of  our  Indian  pi^cy,  by  Napoleon  and  other  foreign  rivals,  is  un- 
UiMhingly  admitted  and  openly  justified.  There  would  be  an  end  of 
canting  about  our  Indian  administration,  our  humanity,  beneficent  sway, 
love  of  civilisation,  pure  rdigion,  morals,  &c.  dsc.  &c.  All  these  com* 
fdaoent  self^attributions  are  wholly  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  our 
hol<&g  India  as  a  profitable  despotism;  such  gratulations  only  serve  to 
betn^  great  ignorance  or  greater  hypocrisy. 

'  3^.  Secondly.  But  few  men  will  boldly  avow  this  doctrine  with  its 
unavoidable  sequences.'  If,  then,  the  opponents  of  firee  discussion  in 
India  profess,  that  they  do  desire  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber,'^then  they  are  a^^eed  with  the  firiends  of  the  Press,  as  to  the  object 
of  our  Itidian  domination,  differing  only  as  to  the  means  of  best  attidning 
what  is  the  sum  and  end  of  all  good  government ;  namely,  the  most  per- 
fect adminislration  of  cheap  justice,  and  the  lightest  possible  taxation, 
ownpatible  with  comj^ete  security  to  person  and  propeity  firom  foreign  or 
domestic  danger. '  ' 

36.  Eten  as  to  the  means  of  compassing  this  common  object,  both 
parties  are  so  far  of  one  mind*  as  to  agree,  that  free  puUic  scrutiiiy  and 
the  control  of  public  opimon  (to  be  exercised  somewhere)  are  legitimate 
Kod  necessary  means  towards  keeping  the  Indian  Qovernment,  like  every 
cKher,*  in  the  right  path  of  duty;  Even  Mr.  Adam  fairly  admits  this,  jn 
a  printed  Indian  appeal  to  his  countrymen  at  home  ;  and  kio  one  has  yet 
denied'  fiat  in  the  Indian  Government,  cls  in  all  other  polities,  there 
liivst  be  a  constant  struggle  between  the  general  interest  and  the  parti- 
cularinterests  of  individuals  and  classes  of  the  rulers. 

>  37,  But  dxe  two  parties  professing  this  same  end  of  good  government, 
and  agreeing  as  to^  the  means  of  influencing  its  attainment,  difier  utterly 
as  to  the  time  whan,  and  place  where,  this  jpontrol  of  [mblic  q>inion  can 

b&*best  exercised :  one  paity  would  only  have*it  exercised  in  England*; 
the  odier-(approving,  likewise,  of-its  employment  in  ^oigland)  is  of  opinion 
that  it  can  only  be  exercised  with  the  greatest  vigour  and  benefit  on  the 
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^  wher9  iU  effspU  V9  to  operatoi  and  oear  the  tmt  whtn^tht  «vH% 
ivhioh  it  ia  pnqposod  to  corrtct  by  thU  iaiiMBoe,  m^j  te  •appoiad  t9 
h«ppM<  One  pai^  would  liout  tlu«  avowedlf  dwmble  cootfol  to  tho 
fiuthoritiee  in  t£o  BGkOther-«ottiitry--^e  EngUsh  ParlinnawiW  tha  Ed|^ 
Pfe4t— ia  abort,  tba  PubUo  io  England ;  tho  othor  paity  would-  plnc« 
loUano^  on  tbaae  audioritiea  alio»  but  only  u  auxiliary  to  tbo  boat  and 
wrqtximaU  chook  of  thia  daaonption ;  naindyi  the  pubUc  foiee  in  India 
itoalf. 

38.  Wbether  thia  control  be  exerciaed  in  India,  ex  in  Enj^aad,  it  ia 
endrat  te  all,  that  two  eaaential  oonditiona  are  imnlied  in  a  i^l  notion 
<^auchaoheoL-^Af£TT  and  Eivioaot  aro  taoae  conditaona.  Aa 
eflb^ient  check,  attended  with  dangeiw.or  one  that,  being  aafe^  diould  be 
without  efficiency,  are  equally  unauitaUe  to  the  deaiied  puipoee-of  pio* 
noting  the  intereata  and  ha^pineaa  of  the  body  of  the  goTenied. 

39.  By  Safety  ia  underatood  reaaonable  aecureneaa  of  the  geDtral 
intereata  ()n  tUacaae  repieeented  by  tfa»  Gofemmeat)  agaiaat  extamal 
Yiolanee  and  uiyuatifiaUe  internal  convulaion*  By  Efficacy,  <tf eourea^ 
ia  meant  the  powor  of  fldmulatiog  the  Government  to  good,  and  deterring 
it  frem  evil,  to  auch  a  degree  aa  may  balance  the  natiirftl  pro<divHy  ef 
all  men  intruited  with  authority  to  pre^Mr  particular  befora  the  general 
intereata, 

40.  If  the  control  of  public  opiuoa,  through  the  Preea,  on  eur  Indian 
Govemnent,  takea  {dace  in  England  only,  auoh  oontrol  will  indeed  be^ 
in  one  aMMO,  quite  aAffi«  preciaely  5acatae  ii  will  be  iKiFFiCACiova. 
Thia  impotence  ariaea,  &rat,  from  remoteneaa  of  time  reeeond,  inm  re- 
moleaeaa  of  phMe ;  third,  £rom- the  alender  deppree  of  intmmt  whieii  the 
Britiah  public  takea  in  Indian  affaira ;  fourth^  Bom  the  inveterate  ptfr^r 
habita  of  En^iab  atateamea ;  fifth,  from  the  peculiar  cirrnmatanrea  diat 
India  ia  leaaed  to  an  exchiaiYe  Company*  The  afiaiia  of,  and  erenti 
occurring  in,  that  country,  do  not,  therefore,  beoome  gat^erally  kae^rn, 
M  oouTM^  aa  heretofore,  to  iadinduala  at  home;  eapecially  aiiice  the 
annual  budget  baa  been  diacontinued,  and  par^  deatuuea  no  Uxngnt  haig 
on  India  hilia,  and  the  mockeriee  of  impewchmewt ;  nor  are  Indian  ooenr- 
rencea  mc€$$»rHy  known  in  any  detail  to  the  Miniateie  er  PftrHameit, 
ozcM>t  iH^iere  apecial  occaaiona  ariae  to  call  iorth  party  attention; 

41.  Any  control,  hampered  with  ao  many  doga  and  diaerfvaatafa^ 
mnat  be  quite  ineficacaoua  forpurpoaea  <tf  genafal  nefifulneaa^  and  there- 
ftre  BO  doubt  aAFS  enough  in  one  aeoae,  and  in  the  dii«et  ratio  tf  iia 
inqpotenee ;  but  how  long  will  thia  aAViTY  eontumo?  Only  a  Umiled 
time ;  and  for  thia  reaaon:  that  if  the  anppoaed  control  (^wdeed  only 
in  Engkmd)  be,  for  the  five  leaaena  here  aaaignedt  ine&«ienl  to  coRMt 
the  evil  t^dendea  admitted  to  exiat,  [{Mr.  36^]  dMn  it  foUoi«a  that  Urn 
Government  in  India  will  go  on  aodng  preoaeb'  aa  if  no  anch  popvlar 
check  ot  corrective  at  all  exiated.  The  tendency  to  miandoi  oomnon  lo 
every  human  government,  will  be  aggravated  by  ditftaaoe  andfiMUeneaa 
of  re^naibility:  out  Indian  ^qfntem  of  govoming  ^lill  not  ameliorate. 
Surphia  revenue,  beyond  all  the  wanta  and  expenaea  of  the  atatej  wiB 
oontinue  to  be  exacted,  till  the  country  beocanea  mere  andmoite  pcMiaH 
and  every  day  leaa  able  to  take  EngUah  pniduota,  heoauee  baa  aUe  to 
give  any  jn  exehange.  Juatice  will  be  taxed  higher  and  Wghoty  and 
become  leaa  aeceaaiUey  and  dearer,  too^  ioTteeriy  with  the  aMtm  ef 
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-pt^fiAfi  ^  to^ndpoUei  of  ftece«Murie<  atid  ltixiiHe«  wfll  eitt^d  and 
\^tcom»  ^S  ^^^  ligoroni  and  penal,  as  in  pM^portion  poverty  and 
^^mpfi^on  to  violate  become  more  jpowerM;  new  monopoliee  aftd  ex- 
tji^ofl,  in  different  shapes,  will  be  devised  *  confiscations  and  sales  will 
ji^altiply,  until  property  shall  almost  completely  shift  hands,  and  the  old 
^xtrbded  landholders,  poor  and  ignorant,  bat  prond  and  influential,  in* 
4amed  with  rage  against  their  official  despoilers,  are  ready  to  head  tibe 
general  revolt,  whidi  must,  Boener  or  later,  follow  thjs  national  course 
and  ptt)gress  of  misrule  i$i  a  dependency,  the  administration  of  which  is 
relieved  from  apprehension  of  vigilant  and  hourly  scrutiny. 

43.  This  picture  is  not  imaginary  *  such  a  course  and  progress  of  in<^ 
temal  misrule,  followed  by  such  revolt,  did  occur  in  a  pro^ce  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  seat  of  Gov^nment,  only  a  very  few  years  ago ; 
and  although  it  cost  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  at  a  most  critical  period 
4^f  general  war,  to  subdue  the  rebellion  which  was  not  thortmgMy  got 
under  for  years,  the  story  has  scarcely  ever  trai^pired  to  the  notice  of 
^at  Etaglish  public,  in  which  some  profess  to  see  a  fit  and  sufficient 
organ  for  controlling  and  guiding  the  Indian  governments !  How  such 
reniarkable  events  as  thiS|  and  other  rec^t  afiairs  of  a  like  nature  «ame 
to  be  kept  from  public  notice,  from  the  newspapers,  from  Pitrliament, 
even  from  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  does  indeed  seem  a  mystery.  Such, 
however,  is  the  frict,  and  it  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  utter  inefficacy  of 
^e  English  press,  and  English  public,  (unaided  by  those  on  the  ipot,)  as 
checks  on  men  or  measures  in  India.  The  censoithlp  was  then  in  full 
vigour,  and  this  very  Mr.  Adam  wa^  the  censor. 

'  43.  Experience,  however,  was  not  needed  to  prove  this  titter  worth-^ 
lessness  of  such  checks ;  that  was  sufficiently  evident,  i  priori,  (See 
par.  40.)  But  some  who  disapprove  of  public  discussioii  in  India, 
whether  from  dislike  or  fear,  and  who  also  adn^t  the  proved  inadequacy 
of -^e  English  public  press,  will  nevertheless  say  that  the  check  exercised 
by  the  East  India  Company  and  Board  of  Coii^ol  would  still  continue  to 
be  sufficient,  as  it  hot  been  heretofctey  for  watching  and  checking  mis- 
rule abroad,  without  the  aid  of  ony  public  or  press,  here  or  tiiere.  Thie 
merits  examination. 

44.  As  to  the  Boatd  of  Control,  its  share  in  the  expected  operations  of 
watching  and  checking  may  be  e^)eedily  discussed  and  easily  measured. 
Whatever  miy  have  been  the  wishes  of  the  bc^tical  parents  of  that 
Board,  it  is  notorious,  and  scarcely  denied  in  Parliament,  that  the  only 
Member  of  the  Boiurl,  permitted  to  woik  at  «dl,  is  the  Cabinet  Minister 
at  its  hetid.  But  it  is  not  less  notorious  tiiat  the  Presidentship  is  looked 
on  as  one  of  ^e  lowest  in  rank  Imd  conseqtlence  of  the  ministerial  ladder, 
and  aid  a  mere  steppingnitone  to  a  higher  position  in  the  Cabinet,  or  not 
unfrequently  to  the  place  of  Governor  General,  that  very  functionary, 

^^ '  whom,  by  out  hypothesis  (par.  48),  the  Preittdent  of  6ie  Board  is  sup- 

rntypoteA  to  .watdi  i^  i^gHalmy,  i^d  \o  curb  in  his  undue  tendencies  to 

sti^h  atrthority  J^  4j^  al^  ^vento^  the  Presidentship  is  deemed  a  second- 

'^<(3'4'ifd  temporary  office.^  He  who  obtains  it,  applies  himself  unwil* 

''Hngly,  or  not  at  afi,  to  acquire  lutowledge  and  discharge  duties  of  a 

*  Strange,  new,  and  painful  sort  t  he  langinshes  to  ek^ape  from  the  office 

^  bv  tranjsladon  to  some  oftert  if  abroad,  more  lucratite  and  infiuendal; 

^  if  at  home,  more  congenial  and  elevated.    In  the  weary  interim  he  vir- 

^ '  tuaHy  leslgus  Ins  inpotQtnt  frmctiontf  (fMt  wIb§  in  flie  vii^l  txActetuM  of 
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patronage)  into  the  handa  of  some  officioug  and  thiewd  lean^g  neniber 
of  thoee  whom  it  should  be  his  .proper  and  jealous  office  to  c^^^^  |^ 
this  an  exaggerated  delineation  ?  <  Is  it  little  warranted  by  u^  ^j^. 
perience  of  twenty-three  years  since  Lord  Melville  resigned  the  ^,9. 
ddentship?  How  then  should  such  an  Indian  Zero,  as  a  r resident  wm^ 
all  his  attendant  ciphers,  oyer  acquire  political  integrity  sufficient  to 
qualify  him  for  figunng  as.  representatire. substitute  for  free  public  dis- 
cussion in  overawing  Indian  misrule  ?    Ex  nihilo  lit/. 

45.  But  .are  the  East  India  Company  able  and  willing  to  discharge 
efficiently  this  great  duty,  in  substitution  for  the  public  press  in  KnglaM 
or  India,  or  both  ?  AVha  are  to  undertake  the  office  ?   The  Proprietors  or 
the  Directors  ?    Not  the  formar;  for  they  cannot  practically  stir  a  step, 
they  cannot  know,  any  thing,  or  see  any  paper,  if  the  Directors  choose  to 
keep  them  in  the  dark,  and— by  juggles  with  the  govermnents  abroad, 
the  committees  of  secrecy  and  correspondence,  and  the  Board  of  Control 
—to  baffle  their  inquiries,  or  lay  their  jealousy  asleep.     Neither  can  it 
be  justly  said,  that  the  Proprietor,  generally,  are  very  well  fitted,  whether 
from  previous  habits  and  actual  pursuits,  £rom  the  constitution  of  their 
body,  or  the  nature  of  their  prescribed  forms,— for  meddling  often,  or 
with  effect,  in  the  details  of  administrative  business  abroad.  Thus,  then, 
we  have  only  the  Court  of  Directors,  or  rather  its  efficient  Council  of 
Nine,  and  more  efficient  Council,  of  Three,  left  us  to  represent  the  Com* 
pany,  and  to  perform  the  part  of  a  jealous,  vigilant,  and  disinterested 
public,  eager  to  detect  and  m^  known  delinquency—rdirecting  public 
and  general  scrutiny  to  every  abuse  in  a  system,  or  fEuilt  in  those*  who 
administer  it,«^-4iaving  no  interest  in  public  exacdons-^eeply  pene- 
trated with  sympathy  for  the  poor,  distant,  and  unrepresented  natire 
Indian,  when  suffering,  under  the  pillage  of.extortbn,  or  the  hard  gripe 
of  fiscal  and  monopolmng  rapacity  ;-*in  fine,  free  firom  all  fellow  feeling 
or  undue  bias  towards  servants  abroad,  whether  arising  firom  esprit  du 
corps,  the  love  we  all  bear  to  our  own  creations,   or  reluctance,    as 
Napoleon  coarsely  expressed  it,  to  let.  our  neighbours  see  us  wash  our  dirt  j 
linen !  ,  Alas  I  for  India ;   if  she  have  no  more  zealous  and  efiiBctive 
guardians  than  such  substitutes  for  public  opinion— ^jtum  cwstodiei  ip$o9 
custodes?  llie  Court  of  Directors  have  essentially  and  naturally  an  inte- 
rest distinct  from  that  of  their  unfortunate  subjects,-'-a  particular  in- 
teresty  counter  to  the  general  interest.  ,  It  is  not  their  faulty  but  their 
fate.^  They  cannot  sincerely  seek  the  greatest  good  of  the   greatest 
number,  if  they  would.    They,  are  urged  on  by  an  incessant  craving  for 
<<  surplus  revenue,"  for  taking  without  giving  in  return ;  and  the  financial 
annals  of  India,  for  some  years  back,  show  how  persevennigly  such  a 
ruinous  system  may  be  acted  on  for  a  time.    What  its  end  ^nJl  be  time 
must  show.  .     .  .      *  . 

.  46. .  But  if  there  were  no  other  reasons  that  effectuaUr  and,  i  priori^ 
prove  the  Court  of  Directors  to  be  peculiarly  disqualified  fiptt  acting 
alone  and  unchecked  in  that  task  ofijCyi&trolling  t)^  governments 
abroad,  which  some  men  ^ould  assign  to  a  Free  Press,  one  reason,  suf- 
ficient in  itself,  remains  to.  be  noticed;  it  is  their  hostility,  as  a  body,  to 
the  existence  of  an  unshackled  Press  in  India.  If  they  had  no  interests 
to  follow  out,  distinct  on  the  one  hand  firom  the  general  interest  of  the 
Proprietors,  on  the  other  hand  from  ^at  of  their  subjects  in  India,  how 
could  it  possibly  have  happened  that  so  unheard-K)!^  an  unanimity  should 
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have  taken  place  among  thirty  or  forty  gentlemen,  (outs  and  iks, 
dnring  several  years,)  who  are  aut  enough  to  split  into  parties  on  all  other 
Questions?  In  this  case  of  the  Press,  it  is  said,  they  have  all  been  of  one 
mind  for  the  first  time  on  record !  But  the  Proprietors  are  not  so  unani- 
mous on  the  questbn ;  and  it  might  be  supposed  the  Directors  were  a 
fiadthful  extract  enough  from  the  constituent  body,  a  tolerably  exact 
image  and  representative  of  the  shades  of  opinion  prevailing  in  the 
^^  Lower  House!"  Not  so.  On  this  single  question  of  the  Press,  all 
differences  appear  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  approach  of  danger  snuffed 
from  a^Eur,  and  all  come  forward,  like  so  many  life-and-fortune  addressers 
in  other  epdemic  times,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  sacred  duty  of  keep- 
ing down,  if  even  fDr  a  time  only,  the  monster  Free  Discussion;  of 
stifling,  while  yet  in  his  cradle,  the  in£eait  Hercules,  who  is  prophesied  to 
go  forth  at  maturity  purging  the  w<nrld  of  beasts  of  prey  in  every  shape ! 

47.  Whence,  then,  arises  this  sort  of  instinctive  and  universal  feehng 
among  all  Directots,  past  and  preset?  If  tiieir  interest  coincided  with 
the  general  interest,  they  would  naturally  desire  to  obtain  all  the  informa- 
tion they  could,  firom  every  available  source,  ^A  to  the  proceedings  of  all 
their  Masters'  (the  Proprietors)  servants  abroad,  high  and  low.  The 
Press  of  India  would  certainly  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  have  a  claim  natu- 
rally to  the  particular  favour  of  the  Directors ;  and  one  would  have  ex- 
pected to  see  them  supporting  it  with  almost  intemperate  zeal  against  the 
very  natural  efforts  of  the  servants  of  every  class  alNroad,  to  put  down  an 
obnoxious  tell-tale.  The  unanimity  against  the  Press,  of  which  the 
Dirisctors  boast,  does  seem,  to  the  eye  of  unprejudiced  reason,  the  very 
reverse  of  a  merits  at  least,  as  far  us  the  Proprietors  and  English  nation 
are  concerned,  and  is  altogether  a  circumstance  so  suspicious,  as  at  least 
to  bar  their  claim  to  be  thought  competent  to  watch  our  Indian  govern- 
ment, unwatched  tkem9eiv€$  by  a  jealous  PubUc  here  and  in  India.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  if  a  Free  Press  had  existed  in  India,  the 
revdts  in  Cuttack,  Rohilkund,  Bundelkund,  and  elsewhere;  could  not 
have  happened  so  completely  without  the  knowledge  of  Government  in 
India,  nor  could  the  Proprietors  and  Public  of  England  have  been  kept 
in  ignorance  of  them  to  this  day. 

48.  But  even  if  the  uncheckeid  tendency  to  misrule  should  not  produce 
among  the  natives  the  dangerous  effects  here  supposed,  or  if  the  danger 
shall  appear  so  distant  as  not  to  be  an  object  of  dread  with  those  small- 
minded  peraons  who  live  only  for  their  own  times,  another  alternative 
subject  of  uneasiness  presents  itself  in  the  half  European  population,  who 
are  not  likely  to  submit  much  longer  to  be  kept  down  in  a  state  of 
political  Helotism.  Experience  has  abundantly  shown  the  convulsions 
to  which  European  dependencies  are  every  where  subject,  from  the  just 
pretensions  of  this  race,  and  the  arrogant  claims  of  the  whites  to  the  ^ 
privileges  of  a  superior  order  of  beings. 

49.  But  it  is  proverbial  that  governments  never  profit  by  the  lessona  of 
history,  and  experience  has  taught  no  wisdom  in  this  matter :  the  Indo- 
Britons  are  multiplying  to  a  degree  unknown  to  indolence  in  a  country 
where  no  accurate  census  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  population 
exists.  They  are  rising  in  talent,  education,  and  weahh ;  yet  they  all 
labour  under  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  tacit  social  and  moral  proscrip- 
tion. Th6  males,  at  least,  are  scarcdy  associated  with  by  the  proud 
Europeans ;  are  hunted  out  of  all  high  and  honourable  public  employ- 
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jneat  bjribe  JHre^tXB  at  borne;  d^ied  top<Mrtft«(t  eirU  ligba  if  4m 
JudlpM  aJbvotd ;  Abut  o«t,  by  OetrMnuneoi  ia  hdii^,  fivNB  beaaficitl  ««i 
Qoveted  atotioBs  in  the  jiMUeial  and  etb^r  «d)nhu«IMtive  bmiuAies  of  iim 
^hMic  wnicB ;  yet  ofteo  tmUftd  aa  Natiyes  wb«re  tbit  diadoc^oo  is  ftk 
«a  iavidionis  in  fine,  tbase  mea  have  been  lately  deftauded,  tbroii^  a 
poJUtical  colWoo  of  tbe  pfotooU»r  wkb  tbe  opprataor  ^  their  aiatH- 
»i6iaTo£finee  prioftiiig;  beratofoga  tbe  oaly  gowjtCTbalaagwg  {wiyifege  m 
their  6i^our  againat  iJiMdtharwiae  overwhelouDg  superiority  ^  their  white 
&Uow*cituEeB8# 

60.  From  the  arib  to  be  appiabaadedy  aeooer  ior  later ,  if  fU9ebecJcad 
iMarttlabe  alWiad  to  bear  daana  ^  natiyaa,  or  balf-iaaaMi  tiba  Engtiik 
Fresi  aiona  affords  no  real  safioguasd ;  nor  ia  it  ea^  to  see  how  that 
^Higiaie  is  to  be  faraugbt  to  bear  on  Indian  misgOTaniSQeaty  jGor  tvaait  of 
ifl&nBatiao  aa  to  paaaia^  eiraats  sdMi  fioeaaures  of  aMtborities  abroad, 
Tbe  whale  firaate  <^  our  goraiviQeQta  in  India  aaaooa  contrived  aa  if  di^ 
aobjcfits  abroad^  and  feUoar^-eitiMaui  at  bome»  ware  intended  to  have  no 
loMwledge  whatever  of  any  thing  that  ia  i^oing  on,  aaya  whan  the  Coobt 
cils  choose  to  speak  their  oradba  in  prodaauMions  and  general  ordeo. 
Their  deapatchea  to  their  auperion  at  hone  may  abound  in  garidHngs  and 
^gtonings,  auppnosaiens  and  miflMiMresentations :  no  one  can  contradi^ 
^bara  in  Engiandy  £or  no  (ran  can  know  what  ia  true  and  what  ia  pot,  if 
^  Ubotyio  these  on  the  spot  to  apeak  fraelvt  ba  taken  »«^y.  Bitt  efaa 
those  despat^eSy  such  aa  they  are,  the  Directors  habitnaUy  ke^  to 
^jbemsdyes,  and  comawmioata  them  to  tbe  Mtish  public  on  rax9  oecar 
aianSyandinacoofcedHipatata.  The  Eogiaah  Press,  therefore,  anaaaiatod 
*by  a  Press  abroad,  ta  coUsct  facta  and  opinioaa,  ia  ntterly  voftbleas  fiv 
any  psiauuy  pnipoaaa  of  giving  pnbltfiity  to  Indian  afiur^ 

51.  In  tys  ivBFJPiciSHCY  tboaa  only  viU  imagine  th^  see  saF^t? 
who  ddude  theaaselTes  into  the  bdief  that  ail  must  be  weU  witbin  wbaii 
aS  laoks  anaotb  witboot,  and  that  it  ia  leas  dangeroua  to  gpvem  the 
Natbes  badly  tiiaa  to  )^  thaas  suppoa^  any  one  tbioka  tbry  aaigbt.b^ 
governed  better.  ThtU  satett  U  only  wmedi^^  m>t  dmr^iJ^ie.  To 
^nauna  PBitMASEHT  aAF^TT  Ae  very  nMreneof  Oe  fiBLVfnuite  bood* 
winking  policy  must  be  followed  up  in  tbe  present  adTaacad  and  or^ 
^rtmmg  ooaditian  of  aocie^  in  British  India:  namely,  a  syatam  pt  in* 
temal  rale,  that  ia  honest,  feaiiesSy^nn  asli^it,  ^'  baling  notbbg  |p 
oonceid.''-^No  people  ao  governed  ev&t  yet  ravohnd,  fat  no  pa<^  aw 
yet  «ose,  as  iona  wan,  againat  their  nders  withottt  good  canaa* 

SecHofn  IIL-^&^ety  of  the  Prom  tn  India,  fait  Tegatrd$  the 
Permesnmoe  ofomr  Empire. 

63.  The  aondusion  fa«ag  obtained  that  the  ezarciae  of  acmtfny  aa^ 
indirect  control  over  the  Indian  govermaenta  by.  the  press  and  puMip 
of  Bngland  only  would  be  widionrt  efficacy,  althoitfh  ufEj<Hr  a 
tim€f  tiO  miamle  aboold  ripen,  and  the  pxsoacribed  races  feel  their  pow^ 
]Agatrength/-4et  n«  proceed  toimqpiira  whether  free  dtscnssipn  tbras^ 
the  Press  ix  I]ri>iA  womld  be  aAVE  and  SFFiCACioua  for  the  deaired 
purpaee  of  inflnmcing  the  Government  to  parane  good  and  ^frid  eviL 

M.  The  aldeat  phifaMophers,  and  bast  writem  on  lagjiftlatjioii  and  Msr 
torioal  polkios,  are  agreed  that  th«re  ia  never  a^y  atnmg  t^ndjsMy 
among  tbe^yoaeiaednfaMuiUaMi  to  rise  against,  thahrg^^^       iMpm 
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the  eonifaiSry,  a  diq[KMJtion  to  hUM  ttutmaie  long  Imead  tke  Boidt  wImb 
resistance  to  oppression  would  be  justifiable  in  Uie  ^es  <»  God  and 
nan,  at  leasts  of  all  men,  extept  thote  (Homeemed'  im  th%  efffetnant 
remtid.  ReVoH  is  bazardooB  in  its  is0Qer-*<i«itnictiire  to  parscm  and 
property  dtiring  iu  progres*^  even  should  it  succeed,  but  still  more  should 
it  not^^it  -is  fiirtber  acgrafatiTe  of  the  evils  resisted  if  it  fEul.  Men 
wiU  bear  Tery  much  bemre  they  become  all  of  one  mind  to  ''  rise  and 
be  doing  ;**  aud  it  is  only  when  they  are  almost  all  of  one  way  of  think- 
ing, thal^  rebellion  has  any  t<^erable  chance  of  success  against  the  fear- 
f«r  odds  of  disciplined  and  organized  audnrity.  No  presses^  no  ha^ 
rangues,  no  eocamples  will  fats  of  the  smallest  power  in  persuading  poor 
and  peaceful  peasants  thai  they  are  ill  used,  if  th^  do  not  reaSy  feel 
tfkt  scourge  of  o|^pressi<m  at  their  backs :  if  they  do  &el  it  to  be  beyond 
endurance,  no  one  h  needed  la  tell  them  so.  Writers  amd  haranguers 
against  abuses  starve  or  thrive  in  pix^portioa  only  as  rulers  furnish  them 
with  texts.  If  the  good  eonsiden^y  preponderates  over  the  bad  in  any 
government,  there  cannot  be  unfeigaed  apprehension  of  revolt,  (see  par. 
42).    Thepttblie,  I  repeat,  atwr  rise  in  general  resistance  without  gpod 


66.  But  there  are  these  who  sincerdy  tlunk^  and  those  who  affect  to 
thinky  (from  whatsoever  oMtivesy)  that  some  qMMial  exception  exists,  in 
reepeet  to  India,  to  these  great  truths^  eoUected  by  wiedom  from  the 
lessoitas  of  history,  and  adndttad  to  the  raakof  polittcal  axioms^  on  the 
sabject  of  revdH,  long  be£»re  the  days  of  Monteaqaieu.  The  first  of  thet 
above  dassed  of  tinnheri  deserves  every  ^tience  and'attentioB,  £>r  it 
eonsSets  of  men  sincere  atsd  worth  (Seiivertmg ;  bi^  unhaj^ily,  oene  are 
•6  hai^  to  be  persuaded  byreasoa  as  those  who  are  under  tliedeauBioQ 
affear, 

56.  It  is  truly  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  cause  of  civiliiation^ 
af  soiund  religion,  and  of  htimttuty,  that  the  thinking  and  mBcere  por** 
tka  of  the  English  public  should  be  undec^ved  in  this  fatal  idea,  im- 
bibed by  miiqr>  beUuee  so  sedukmsiy  and  earnestly  incakated,  Ua* 
tlwre  18  a  dispositioa  in  India  td  rev^t,andan  aptness  in  the  Indians  t» 
throw  off  bur  "  foreign  yoke,"  as  it  is  vidgarly  called^  which  poneaese 
ddes  not  depend;  ar  evei^  where  else  it  does,  on  the  goodness  or  badness 
ef  the  iystem  ef  goveraaMat,  but  on  causes  altogether  exteinsic  to  any 
oocioa  ^  liietfxt  or  demerit  en  the-  part  of  these  who  rale  over  6ar  Ish 
diaa  feltow-subjects.  If  this  poaitien  were  true,  it  would,  indeed^  ba 
iatal  (a  the  hsmiaese  and  amenciratioa  of  more  thaa  sixty  nuUions  of 
haaatan  beuigs,£Nr  it  MmM  aft)rd  the  tyrant's  ever-ready  pl^  afcemly, 
mono  of  its  mdi^  planible  shapes,  aa  a  prompt  defence  of  every  nosi- 
tive  act  of  vidleat  misraU,  aad  every  negation  of  improveaaent.  If  the 
people  of  India  are  not  to  be  acted  oe  by  means  of  those  <Mrdinary  feel* 
ingsi  or  of  thote  bakmeings  of  motives  aad  chances,  ib^t  actuate  other 
men,,  in  detevmiaing  the  great  AoMS-^s#aeiM  of  resiataoce  or  subua- 
8i4lB,  they  must  be  scarcely  better  than  brute  animals ;  and  it  sigaiies 
but  lit^  indeed,  who^ia  the  driver  of  sudi  cattle,  of  by  whi^methed 
th^  ai'akeJM  to  wc»rk  aad  food. 

67.  But^  hiipinly  fot  an  UB&rtuaate  and  mid^fsnded  pe^k»  tbeira 
in  natradi  in  the  ^position,— not  etan  the  ^lavbw  of  truth.  It  is  iiK 
Gusbbent,  inOie  Crst  place,  oo  these  who  take  that  distorted  view  el  oas 
ladiaa  elikgeotS)  latauxd#n  tkeiiedvee  ¥^  the  pi^ 
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natural  and  contrajry  to  all  experience.    Bat  let  U8  sift  this  matter 
somewhat  closer. 

58.  Who  are  '^  the  people*^  of  India  that  are  so  prone  to  learn,  w 
the  first  result  of  their  lessons  from  us,  that  they  are  bound,  by  their  own 
interest  and  duty,  to  throw  off  a  foreign  yoke?  The  Indo-Britoos?— r 
their  hour  is  not  yet  cou.d !  The  other  insulated  small  bodies  of  Portu- 
guese, Parsees,  Armenians,  and  so  forth  ? — they  are  not  as  a  drop  in  the 

'  sea  of  our  Indian  population.  The  Mohammedaxu  ?— -they  are  no  popib 
of  ours :  they  have  '*  learnt  nothing,"  if  they  have  ^'  forgotten  nothii^/' 
in  the  course  of  the  eventful  revolution  that  has  cast  them  down  for  ever 
in  the  extreme  Elast,  and  stripped  them  of  the  conquests  of  seven  cento* 
ries.  Doubtless;  the  dreaming  and  arrogant  remnant  of  their  Hidalgo 
chiefs  (if  any  such  remnant  there  be  under  a  politico-rdigious  system, 
that  is  essentially  hostile  every  where  to  the  establishment^f  an  aristo- 
cracy,  or  the  perpetuation  of  great  families)  would  gladly  recover,  if 
they  could,  so  bright  a  gem  as  India  in  the  trophies  of  Islam.  But  have 
they  needed  tis,  and  our  presses,  and  instructions,  to  teach  ikem  dus  ? 
Have  they  profited  aught,  or  is  it  in  the  genius  of  Uieir  sept  to  profit,.hy 
enlightenment  so  readily  ?  Admitting,  then,  that  their  desire  to  throw 
off  our  ''foreign  yoke"  be  as  strong  as  the  odvoco/e  for  darkneea  and 
retrogradation  assures  us  it  is  among  all  the  Indian  people,  generally, 
does  it  ^^llow  that  their  hopes  are  as  lively  as  their  desines  ?  or  that  th^ 
are  not  tolerably  capable  of  calculating  their  chances  of  mcoess  in  a 
struggle  against  the  united  mental  superiority  of  the  English  and  physi- 
cal outnumbering  of  the  Hindoos  ?  With  such  a  tremendous  straggle 
before  them,  and  against  such  fearful  odds,  will  they  not  weigh  well  the 
inducements  to  remain  tranquil  ?  and  will  they  reckon  for  notldng  in 
the  balance  of  inducements  and  motives,  that  the  English,  who  tiirast 
their  Indian  Colossus  off  ite  political  base,  have  not  trampled  in  pieces 
the  scattered  members,  but,  besides  con£nrring  on  all  ranks  equal  rights 
of  pr«^>erty  and  person  with  other  sut^jects  of  the  state,  have  preeemd 
to  their  middling  and  better  classes  the  moni^y  of  ofB^  in  their  cri* 
miaal  law,  and  a  full  proportion  of  public  employment,  and  promotion 
in  the  army  of  the  conquerors  ? 

59.  But  the  Hindoos,  ^tfaeinfinite  minority  of  the  population^wwill  the 
first-fruits  of  their  eating  of  our  tree  of  knowledge  lead  them  to  diseover 
that  it  is  their  duty  and  their  interest  to  rise  against  their  instructors, 
and.thmw  off  a  '*  foreign  yoke"?  So  far  from  it,  that  they  only  lean, 
from  intercourse  with  us,  their  own  nakedness,  and  ding  the  doaer  to  % 
I»oteetion  which,  whatever  lesser  evils  it  may  involve,  and  however  de* 
fective  in  comparison  with  what  it  might  be,  and  should  have  been,  at 
this  time  of  day,  is  still  for  the  Hintdoos  a  substantial  benefit,  when 
placed  by  the  side  of  any  one  in  the  infinite  series  of  foreign  domina- 
tions, to  which  the  Hindoo  nations,  or  tribes,  appear  to  have  been  suo- 
cesnvely  subjected,  ahnost  from  the  days  of  Alexander  of  Maoedon. 

60.  The  body  of  the  Hindoos  are  likely  to  quarrel  with  us,  when  Urn 
sheep  shall  disdaim  connexion  with  the  protecting  shepherd's  dog  in 
presence  of  the  wolf  1  We  are  thdr  natural  allies  against  their  oki  es^^ 
mies  the  Musulmans,  who  have  not  abated  one  jot  of  their  pretensions 
to  recover  their  empire,  if  any  turn  of  the  cards  should  chance  to  put  an 
end  to  the  English  su{»>emacy,  and  leave  the  fidd  free  to  Mohammedan 
energy  and  unity  of  effort.    lii  such  a  strife  Ae  Hindoos,  excepting,  per« 
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haps,  a  very  few  of  the  ruder  warlike  septs,  thinly  scattered  in  the  north 
and  west,- would  have^  no  chance.  A  long  course  of  paBsive  suhmission 
to  successive  conquerors,  and  the  dehilitating  influence  of  a  supersti- 
tion, at  once  the  most  barbarous  and  abject  the  world  ever  saw,  have 
politically,  if  not  physically,  enervated  almost  all  the  Hindoo  nations : 
to  the  influence,, indeed,  of  their  contemptible  system  of  a  religion  with- 
out morality,  resting  its  monstrous  fabric  mainly  on  the  division  into 
.castes,  may  be  ascribed,  without  much  hesitation,  the  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, that  they  have  been  unceasiDgly  a  prey  to  less  civilized  na- 
tioas.  Thia  fatal  authority  of  their  priests,  and  all  the  destructive  divi- 
axma  of  castes,  still  prevail  in  unshaken  strength;  and  it  may  be 
^ubted,  notwithstanding  the  strange  rise  and  fall  of  a  solitary  Hindoo 
power  (the  Mahrattas),  within  litde  more  than  a  century,  whether  any 
Hindoo  kingdom  could  possibly  stand,  in  the  present  day,  against  the 
superior  energy  of  the  Musulmans,  who  are  all  as  one  nation  and  one 
iiEtith,  while  the  Hindoos  are  split  into  innumerable  sections  of  tribe, 
caste,  and  country,  united  by  no  common  bond.  In  the  extravagant 
case  of  a  successfvll  revolt  of  the  Hindoos  being  supposed  to  clear  the 
field  of  the  English,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  Mohammedan  power  woidd 
rise  on  their  ruins ;  and,  however  distracted  by  civil  wars  and  succes- 
sive contests,  stili  the  crescent,  backed  by  shoals  of  needy  recruits  from 
the  northern  and  western  hives  of  Islam,  would  keep  its  hold,  till  some 
second  invasiim  should  take  place  from  sea,  under  extraordinary  cir- 
eumstanees  of  deq)erate  courage,  talent,  and  good  fortune,  such  as  dis* 
tingttislied  our  early  efforts  in  India,  and  once  more  push  the  faithful 
£r<nn  their  stools. 

.  61.  The  more  intelligent  and,  cultivated  of  the  Hindoos  are  perfectly 
aware  of  the  common  interest  subsisting  between  them  and  us;  they 
ieel  and  admit  that  their  Mogul  conquerors  have  been  the  only  retd 
losers  in  the  tremendous  revolution  which  we  have  effected  in  India, 
within  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years.  Our  toleration  has  won  over  to 
us  the  priesthood,  habituated  to  Mohammedan  brutality :  our  good  faith 
with  the  army,  (eleven-twelfths  of  whom  are  Hindoos,)  in  regard  to  pay, 
clothing,  peDsioning,  promotion,  and  distribution  of  justice  by  the  verdict 
of  themselves,  has  ensured  us  the  strenuous  attachment  of  the  warlike 
classes  of  the  north.  The  banker  and  merchant  classes  enjoy  compara* 
tire  immunity  from  irregular  pillage,  unknown  in  the  days  of  our 
Mohampdedan  predecessors ;  and  if  the  condition  of  the  ryots  and  manu- 
.  iaoturers  is,  unfortunately,  in  statu  quo  nearly,  because  we  have  too 
exactly  followed  our  predecessors'  track,  things  are,  at'  least,  no  worse 
than  they  were. 

62.  It  has  been  remarked,  that,  exactly  in  proportion  as  a  Hindoo, 
by  dint  of  the  knowledge  and  independence  of  thought  which  we  teach 
him,  begins  to  purge  the  film  from  his  eyes,  so  does  he  see  in  a  stronger 
light  the  comparative  merits  of  the  English  rule,  without  being  blind  to 
its  grave  defects  ;-»so  does  he  descry  and  admit  that  our  cause  is  his 
cause,  and  that  the  only  hq)e  of  political  regeneration,  and  of  religious 
emancipation  to  his  people,  rests  upon  their  connexion  with  the  English. 
This  ]Ht»8pect  he  allows  to  be  infinitely  remote,  owing  to  the  exceeding 
prostration  of  the  Hindoo  mind ;  but  still  it  is  looked  to,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  even  if  not  anticipated  by  the  approximation,  or  even  amalga- 
mation of  the  raees,  in  the  course  of  that  colonization  and  intermix- 
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torp  wMch  mnst,  sooner  or  kter,  take  place/  in  spite  of  aQ  aid«tvotfs 
to  prercnt  tbem. 

d3.  J^  it  not  be  rapposed  that  theee  Bf^colni&tmB  are  nsreal,  aai  «f 
European  fabric.  Those  who  hate  ieen  the  #ritbigB  aad  eorre^poi' 
dence  of  t^t  patriotic  and  learned  Brahndn,  Ritai  Mohvk  Rot,  Um 
real  apqetle  of  Christianity  among  the  Hindoee,  are  w«ll%irarethat  the 
sentiments  and  opinions  here  described  are  those  held  and  asttfonsly 
inculcated  bj  that  excellent  person^  and  his  sinaA  but  increasing  m^aU 
of  Enropean-minded  Hindoos.  The  British  Oovemriieiit  has  no  mkIi 
true  friends  among  its  Native  subjects,  for  it  has  none  besides,  that  are 
Natire,  attached  to  k  from  reason  and  deep  reflection.  Painful  it  is 
to  think  that  such  men  should  have  been  cmiged  to  protest  in  the  Su-* 
preme  Court  of  Calcutta,  and  before  the  whole  world,  against  the 
gagging  and  licensing  system,  by  which  Ooveroor  Adam  tatd  Jodge 
Macnaghten  hare  deprived  them  of  their  presses,  of  a  birthright  wMeh 
they  had  used  for  fhe  noblest,  and  purest,  afid  most  peac^J^le  poft- 
poses !  Painful  to  think  ^lat  Ram  MoHiTk  Rot,  who  hwl  deoe^aded 
to  edit  a  Native  periodical  paper^  with  ^  view  to  contrihnte  his  grmt 
influence  in  that  mode  to  enlighten  his  benighted  felhms,  shonld  hsEVo 
found  himself  obliged  publicly  to  abdicate  so  he^iouraihle  an  enaple^ 
ment,  environed  as  it  became,  under  the  new  restrictionsy  with  difi* 
culty,  degradation,  and  susptcipn. 

64.  h  is  hoped  that  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  th«  gwwrai 
disposition  i(>  throw  off  ''  a  fdreign  yoke,**  of  which  so  mueh  has  been 
said,  even  to  nausea,  by  superficial  and  timid  men^  is  not  onfy  valihely 
to  increase  with  the  pjrogre^  pf  political  improvement  and  Instmclioai 
but  also  not  likely  to  have  any  existence  at  all,  unless  we  ^hive  men  to 
auch  recourse,  !^.  perseverance  in  mis^e,  and  by  refusing  to  let  oat 
own  ^es  and  ears  be  open  to  the  etil  of  our  Ways*  No  chimera^  thai 
ever  haunted  the  imaginations  of  the  weak  and  fgnorant  was  mora  de« 
void  of  reality  than  this  absurd  idea  of  proneness  to  rebel  in  India ;  if 
might  have  been  left  to  be  drasipated  by  time  and  returakig  reason, 
were  it  not  unhappily  a  mischievous  as  well  as  stupid  ]Aaatasy,  aff^rdhif 
pretext  for  bringing  into  play  restrictioni^,  tests,  penaltMs,  exptfrgatory 
indexes,  and  all  the  wicked  and  contemptible  machinery  of  perseevdoa 
for  opinions*  sake,  which  was  thought  to  be  pretty  w^  exploded  everf 
where,  but  is  now  again  revived  almost  simultaneously  by  Uie  Pope,  tha 
beloved  King  of  Spain,  and  Governor  Adant.  Each  of  these  indivi- 
duals, no  doubt,  conscientious  plumes  himself  on  the  validity  df  hia 
sfpecial  reasons  for  playing  such  fantastic  tricks  in  his  own  partienlar 
dominions,  and  ,each  by  his  friends  is,  of  course,  considered  the  best 
intentioned  of  rulers,  aiMi  kindest  of  men ;  as  if  die  possession  oi  power 
had  no  tendency  to  transform  and  corrupt !  tts  if  the  private  virtues  of 
puUic  men  might  safely  for  mankind  be  admitted  in  quahftcation  or  ex- 
tenuation of  their  public  measures !  as  if,  indeed,  the  personaf  good 
<)ualities  of  an  arbitrary  ruler  were  not  a  positive  enhjaneement  of  the 
evils  he  inflicts,  by  Uinding  many  to  the  true  quality  of  hie  a^s,  and 
disposing  them  to  greater  rorbearance !  Yet  of  such  puimg  staff  is  the 
invariable  defence  coippoui^ded  of  every  public  man  whose  me:^satas  are 
attacked,  and  whose  ready  host  of  friends  and  connexions  instaatly 
start  up  with  a  plea  of  character. 

65.  If  we  desire  to  retain  India  for  l^Iand^  fion  «  eea^etioft  thai 
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in  lb*  p;«Mnt  state  4>f  t)ia$  country  we  do  tlieneby  re^y  aeek  jthe 
greatest  food  of  ]the  greatest  oiunber  in  both  coimtries,  our  policy  ii 
plaio  ana  simple.  Honesty  is  that  policy ;  aiwi  all  suppressions  of  ojpi- 
nion^  Dutdngs  down  of  intercommunication  of  thought  amon|^  the  go- 
verned, forbidding  of  books,  g^Lgging  of  the  press,  and  ruining/ fining, 
banishing,  or  imprisoning  individuals  who  speak  out  and  are  our  truest 
friends ;  all  such  pernicious  vagaries  of  wanton  power  should  be  put  an 
end  to  as  soon  as  may  be.  This  done,  there  will  be  no  real  cause  lor 
apprehending  any  thmg  like  a  general  discontent  or  revolt ;  but  even  if 
ihere  is  such  a  tendency,  the  friends  of  free  discussion  and  good  gor 
Ternment  triumphantly  ask  of  the  reasonable  and  reflecting  among  their 
countrymen,  whether  is  it  most  likely  to  have  been  created  by  the 
fomentings  of  a  press,  or  i>y  real  and  grievous  mivrule,  considering  how 
passive  and  long-sufiering  a  people  the  Hindoos  have  always  shown 
themselves  to  be  i  'Or  if  such  di^sition  to  rebel  exists,  will  expurga* 
tory  indexes  or  muzzles  dn  the  press  keep  men  from  thinking  and  eon-* 
versing  ?  Will  they  hinder  the  secret  ferment  from  working  and  heaving  ? 
The  opponents  of  publicity  would  do  well  to  avoid  sounding  too  loudly 
€us  alarm  of  danger  from  likelihood  of  revolt,  lest  the  English  public 
should  indignantly  demand,  of  what  nejture  their  administration  must  be 
in  that  country,  since  niore  than  si^ty  years'  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  greater  and  richer  part  have  not  yet  secured  for  them  the  affections 
of  the  governed  beyond  the  reach  of  disturbance  from  *^  paper  shot  I^ 

66.  The  i}uestion  how  far  indirect  control  over  public  measures  by 
the  Press  would  be  safe  if  exercised  m  Jnc^ia.  may  be  considered  as 
set  at  rest  in  so  far  as  concerns  any  danger  of  general  revolt  arising 
therefrom,  or  any  special  disposition  to  resistance  in  that  country^ 
There  m,  however,  a  danger  of  particular  and  provincial  revolts  to 
which  our  Government  in  India  is  greatly  liable — not  because  there  is 
too  txmch  license,  but  too  little ! — ^not  be<^mse  there  is  too  much  freedom 
of  discussion,  but  b^^use  there  is  none!-*-not  because  there  are  too 
many  residents  in  India,  independent  of  the  Company,  **  factious/^  '*  in- 
terested," "  would-be-reformists,"  &c.  but  because  there  are  too  few!** 

67.  Assume,  if  only  for  argument's  sake,  diat  an  impolitic  impost  id 
h4d  on,  which  bears  particularly  hard  upon  this  town  or  that  city^-H>n 
a  doth,  sugar,  or  silk  districtr— on  an  opium,  or  salt  province ;  or  let  m 
assume,  what  may  be  equally  improbable,  that  a  European  chief  func-* 
tionary  of  justice,  revenue,  police,  commerce,  opium,  salt,  or  the  like, 
Impresses  a  distant  province,  whether  from  bad  temper,  from  positive 
cornmtion,  or  from  negative  malversation  in  not  preventing  his  swarms 
of  officers  and  defendants  from  fleecing  the  helpless  natives.  In  any  of 
these  cases,  the  Government  has  no  means  ot  coining  at  the  facts  of 
wrong  suffered  or  iioagined,  except  through  official  channels.  No  one 
likes  to  report  that  this  ta^,  or  that  monopoly,  will  excite  discontent  or 
resistance  in  his  district.  Cot  sueh  reporters  are  not  looked  on  kindly  by 
the  counsellor  or  secretary  who  patronized  the  tax.  The  spirit  of  dis^ 
^^ontent  is  not  represented  in  strong  enough  colours.  The  Government 
remains  in  ignorance  of  the  impending  resistance  until  a  positive  revolt 
breaks  out,  being  the  only  constitutional  mode  of  resistance  known  froni 
time  immemorisd  in  the  East 

68.  Then  in  re^gard  to  delinquendes  of  public  officers,  the  Govern** 
mept  19  bdia  is  more  oyerwhehjaed  with  oumite  forms  mi  tedjkma 
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paper  proceedings  than  any  on  earth.  Give  it  regular  knowledge 
through  "  regular  channels  that  any  thing  is  going  wrong,  and  such 
wrong,  in  most  cases  that  are  flagrant,  and  do  not  too  nearly  tench  on 
matters  of  revenue,  will  be  fairly  inquired  into,  and  probably  redressed. 
But  suppose  the  official  channels  are  themselves  shut  or  polluted  ?  Sup- 
pose a  less  flagrant  case — namely,  that  the  provincial "  channels,"  being 
utterly  dependent  for  their  very  subsistence  on  the  good  pleasure  of 
Government,  should  not  show  any  great  alacrity  to  bear  bad  news  or 
disagreeable  representations  to  the  supreme  authority  ?  Suppose  some 
governor-commander,  or  coimsellor,  or  even  some  secretary,  should 
have  happened  to  play  the  projector,  and  should  view  with  parental 
fondness  particular  measures,  and  eye  with  coldness  sucb  as  reported 
evil  of  his  projects  ?  Or,  imagine  cases  of  provincial  malversation  in  a 
judge  or  collector,  is  the  oppressor  expected  to  be  the  ready  organ  of 
accusation  against  himself?  Is  the  suffering  party,  a  poor,  ig^norant, 
helpless  Native,  to  put  himself  courageously  K>rward  in  the  breach,  and 
to  persevere  in  the  unequal  strife  against  power,  riches^  ingenuity,  and 
prejudice,  until  he  prevail  in  getting  the  Government  to  listen  to  him, 
and  tumble  his  oppressor  from  his  seat  ?  Such  expectations  are  truly 
preposterous,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  one  can  be  sincere,  who 
professes  to  put  faith  in  them,  knowing  the  state  of  society  in  the  East 
Indies. 

69.  Even  in  the  Mohammedan  days,  it  was  the  duty  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  King  in  hif  capital,  and  of  his  deputies  elsewhere,  to  sit  "  at 
his  gate,"  and  listen  to  the  complaints  of  the  meanest  of  Ms  subjects. 
Doubtless,  the  duty  was  often  neglected,  and  the  practice  as  of^n  re- 
duced to  a  vain  form ;  but  the  meaning  was  good,  and  the  customs  and 
tongues  of  every  nation  in  the  East  show  how  deep-rooted  and  universal 
is  the  feeling,  that  the  wrongs  of  the  subject  were  to  be  freely  and  pub- 
licly heard.  What  substitute  has  the  English  system  provided  for  this 
and  other  rude  customs  of  appeal  ?  A  series  of  official  complaints, 
through  ascending  <'  channels,  to  be  conducted  under  forms  that  utter- 
ly overwhelm  the  poor  suppliant  by  their  magnitude,  their  intricacy,* 
expense  of  time  and  money,  and  more  than  doubtful  issue. 

70.  One  would  think  that  for  such  a  frame  of  government,  and  state  of 
society,  the  application  of  free  discussion  through  the  Press— •anonymous 

-  (otherwise  a  mockery),  but  subject  to  severest  penalties  in  case  of  false- 
hood— b  the  very  one  thing ;  the  desideratum  for  India ;  that  expedi- 
ent which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  clearest  benefit  both  to  governors  and 
governed.     Let  us  look  at  this  more  closely. 

71.  In  India  there  are  two  grand  divisions  of  inhabitants,  connected 
in  public  relation,  but  mutually  abhorrent  of  social  connexion.  One  pf 
these  is  the  dominating  race ;  the  few,  certainly,  but  the  able,  the  opu- 
lent, the  powerful.  White,  The  other  is  the  subjected  class  ;  the  igno- 
rant, the  poor,  the  weak,  the  BlacL  Of  the  dominating  race,  a  more 
select  few  monopolize  all  power  and  place  in  the  state,  from  seats  in  the 
Supreme  Legislative  and  Executive  Council,  down  to  the  lowest  deputy- 
ship  of  revenue  or  police.  These  select  few  are  educated  in  England 
by  the  Company,  at  a  separate  seminary,  as  if  to  keep  them  a  distinct 
caste  from  other  English  gentlemen ;  they  go  to  India  as  candidates  for 
public  employment,  (of  which  their  order  has  a  rig9rous  monopoly,) 
they  are  there  entirely  dependent  on  the  good- will  and  favour  of  the 
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GofvenMOient;  t^ppcdnted  and  removed  at  pleasure.;,  extremdy  well  paid 
when  in  office,  in  the  greatest  poverty  and  want  if  out  of  employment. 
They  compose,  as  it  is  evident  they  cannot  but  do,  a  potent  aristocracy 
of  i^ace,  the  only  body  in  India  answering  to  an  aristocracy  of  any 
kind,  since,  by  the  Mohammedan  system,  which  we  found  in  play,  no 
power,  no  property,  could  stand  up  between  the  one  king  and  the  many 
people ;  all  of  these  were  on  a  level,  compared  with  him,  and  were  kept 
down  nearly  to  that  condition,  by  the  legal  and  illegal  rapacity  of  their 
^stem. 

72.  The  provinces  of  India  are  parcelled  out  into  districts,  or  circles, 
that  may  be  likened  to  large  English  counties;  in  each  of  these,  many 
of  which  are  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  miles  from  the  seats  of 
Government,  one  or  two  of  these  Company's  European  servants  reside^ 
to  administer  justice  in  the  first  instance,  to  superintend  the  police,  to 
collect  the  revenue,  and  so  forth  ;  they  are,  in  general,  free  from  any  of 
tlie  restraints  which  the  irksome  vicinity  of  gentlemen,  their  equals  in 
talent^  wealth,  and  complexion,  must  necessarily  impose  on  persons  in 
power :  they  are,  in  truth,  without  any  nloral  control,  but  their  owa 
csonsciences,  for  each  chief  stands  alone  in  his  proconsulate,  erect  amid 
thousands  that  lie  prostrate.  The  constitutional  controls  and  checks 
provided  are,  theoretically  viewed,  not  inconsiderable,  in  respect  of  steps. 
and  gradations  of  appeal  and  complaint ;  but  all  labour  under  one  com* 
mon  and  radical  defect — namely,  that  all  are  exercised  by  the  same  clasft 
^  men ;  the  same  aristocracy  of  placCy  of  origin,  of  complexion.  .The- 
head  of  the  Qovemment,  and  the  chief  of  the  Army,  are  the  only  indivi- 
duals in  authority  to  whom  this  disqualification  does  not  always  apply  : 
of  these,  one  is  not  likely  to  engage  actively  in  matters  foreign  to  his 
habits,  and  particular  sphere  of  duty,  while  the  other,  in  general,  occii- 
]^e8  himself  with  the  department  of  foreign  pohcy,  naturally  leaving 
local  and  ministerial  details  to  those  of  his  colleagues,  whom  he  pre- 
sumes to  be  more  experienced  than  himself,  although^  in  reality,  they 
are  the  worst  fitted  to  sit  in  judgment  on  any  part  of  a  system,  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  have  grown  gray. 

73.  To  this  view  of  the  state  of  society  and  frame  of  government  in 
India,  we  may  add,  by  way  of  finish  to  a  very  singular  and  original 
picture :  First^^ThdX  the  le^idative  and  executive  powers  are  bodi  in 
the  same  hands— those  of  the  Council,  consisting  only  of  four  men,  or 
whom  two  or  three  are  from  the  civil  service  of  the  Company,  and  one* 
almost  always  a  military  man  fresh  firom  England.  Secondly — ^That 
this  Council  is  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with  the  Judges  of  its  pro^ 
vincial  courts  on  matters  more  or  less  connected  with  their  judicial 
dutiefl  ;  and  employs  them  in  commissions  of  inquiry,  political  offices, 
and  other  matters  not  strictly  judicial,  while  the  highest  Company's 
Judge  in  the  country  is  removeable  by  the  local  Government,  without 
<ianse  assigned,  or  by  the  Court  of  Directors  at  pleasure.  Thirdly — 
That  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  King's  *  Court,  ostensibly  set  up 
to  protect  the  people  against  the  Government,  are  not  themselves 
protected  against  the  effects  of  that  Government's  displeasure  as  they 
cn^A  to  be,  by  being  made  irremoveable  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Company's  Government,  or  of  the  Company  or  the 
Board  of  Control,  who  are,  practically,  one  and  the  same.  Fourthly— 
That,  in  all  ^  Company's  dominions,  there  is  not  an  institution  inde^ 
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pendent  of  tbejqriiDifaiF^,  nor  ftD]f  adoutted  rifjbt  ^  p^tkSoii,  m  ef 
meeting  to  pejtltion,  No  corponitioDft — no  eoiJbgeaf — im>  privileged  er- 
dere^*-Bo  constituted  bodies — in  short,  of  any  deaeriptioo,  vlw  hare  die 
riglU  of  addressing  the  Go¥ernment  in  .the  eoUective  fonn  ct**wef 
ThA  9^steia  Qi  centralizcUioTi,  orer  vhieb  Bonaparte  boafited,  aa  cM- 
plet^  the  beau  idml  of  despodsn,  b  thoroughly  realized  in  India; 
where  the  shadow  of  political  gt  municipal  pririlege  is  not  to  be  fimnd 
in  any  individual  und^  the  Coye]:nment. 

74.  All  this  machinery  is  perfectly  well  understood  among  the  parties 
concerned,  actual  and  expectant  holders  of  high  office,  is  fit  then  Teiy 
surprising,  Fitr<^-^That  distant  Pro-Ckmsuls  should  occasionally  faU 
into  iQalversation  and  ijqittStLce  th^oiselves,  or  slide  into  indident,  if  not 
oormpt,  connivanee  in  the  crimes  of  thar  locuiti  of  native  depeadcnts. 
iS^^coa^d/y— That  a  fellow-feeling  should  prevail  among  the  anperior 
grades  of  the  same  order  of  men,  if  npt  to  screen  actual  delinqiieii^,  at 
kast  to  create  as  little  puUic  scandal  as  possible,  &r  the  repvtalioB's 
fake  of  the  Government  itself;  and  still  more  for  that  of  the  order  to 
which  a/^in  common  belong.  Parties  interested  may,  andydottbdesi, 
willy  attempt  to  raise  a  cry  of  libel  and  calumny  in  this  matter ;  hot  it  wifl 
not  be  the  less  ondeniahly  true,  Firt^— That  any  men,  or  order  of  men, 
aimilarly  circumstiui^ ,  are  likely,  in  all  human  probability,  to  yield  to  sl- 
mibpr  temptations,  and  te  eir  exactly  as  the  present  civil  servants  of  the 
Company  are  supposed  HaUe  to  err.  Secondly'-^Th^  no  impiftation 
.  against  all  its  individuals  is  necessarily  eontaincMl  in  general  remarks  en 
.Ticiouidy  constituted  public  bodies ;  there  always  have  been  and  ahrays 
will  be  great  exceptions-*- greater,  because  of  the  difficulty  to  resist 
temptation — tp  ordinary  cases  and  maxims.  7Atr(f/y-— That  no  body 
of  men  ought  to  he  intrusted  with  vast  powers,  under  circumetancss 
that  virtually  tak^  away,  or  infinitely  enfeeble,  respohsibilky. 

75«  But  the  Press  seems  to  be  expressly  devised  for  coming  into  play 
in  such  a  case  as  this  of  remote  lieutenantSf  each  clothed  with  almost 
unlimited  happiness  or  misery,  in  respect  to  men  under  his  sway,  with 
whom  he  has  few  or  no  sympathies.  If  the  Central  Government  wished 
it  ever  so  mnoh,  if  it  were  ever  so  free  from  bias  towards  its  servants, 
and  de^if e  of  giving  the  authoritiies  at  home  an  impression  that  all  goes 
on  well  and  smoothly  abroad — ^it  would  not  be  in  its  power  to  ^xert  an 
efficient  and. minute  superintendence  over  those  remote  lieutenancies. 
Distance^  intimidation,  and  fear  of  odium,  too  often  hinder  the  truth 
from  reaching  the  metropolis ;  and,  if  it  could  arrive  there,  its  quantity 
and  magnitude  would  exceed  the  powers  of  any  genenai  government  to 
go  into  in  detail.  But  there  it  a  method  by  which  distance  may  he 
made  Uh  vanish-r-a  moral  vicinage  of  talent  and  keennete  be  dtretfled, 
where  none  physically  exists,  to  overawe  idleness,  injustice,  favonritum, 
or  peculation-— by  which  the  arm  of  Government  may  be  nerved  and 
elongated — it^  dim  sight  strengthened-*-its  dull  tympannm  quidcnied. 
That  method  is  the. Press;  and  there  is  none  other  in  the  wit  of -wan 
to  devise,  which  shall  effectaally,  and  for  any  length  of  time>  aaaswet  iht 
desired  purpose.  It  is  for  want  of  that  engine  which,  when  free,  caiH 
not  he  ctyjoled  or  silenced]^  ihat  the  Government,  in  India,  ia  kept  utterly 
in  the  dark  on  the  very  eve  of  those  sudden  and  violent  revolts  of  pro* 
vincee,  which^  every  now  and  then  arise  from  the  sj^ressione  or  the 
<<  oflicia}  chmela,''  and  the  absenee  of  aU  modes  of  conatitiUiaBafly 
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4)ppo(nilg  ineti  in  poiv^er. '  In  bo  coontrjr  might  the  Press  ^be  nccik  a  p<m-<> 
iarful  SAy^TY-vALVE  as  in  India.  It  is  folly,  or  hypocrisy,  to  saj 
ihMX  the  denunciations  of  a  Free  Press  shonld  not  be  ananymaui ;  if 
its  operations  are  not  so  far  concealed,  it  losee  all  its  real  utifity,  and 
becomes  only  another  mode  of  preferring  accusations  under  attestations 
whicb  expose  the  oppressed  man,  who  turns  the  accuser, 'to  all  the  per*- 
^ecutions  of  the  accused,  or  of  his  brethren ;  the  very  evil  which,  by 
iiypothesis,  the  Press  should  be  set  up  to  remedy.  Is  it  then  to  be  in- 
ferred, that  any  one  of  the  friends  ojt  publicity,  and  to  anonymous  dis- 
inission,  (the  only  shape  in  which  it  can  be  truly  free,)  desire  to  fr0e  the 
Press  from  responsibility  for  falsehood  or  proved  malice  ?— Far  from 
it :  but  it  is  a  lavourite  mode  of  arguing  this  subjeet — the  motives  suffi- 
ciently obvious — to  beg  that  part  of  the  question,  to  assume  4  Free 
Frees  to  n^an  the  printing  of  any  tkina,  without  liability  to  punish- 
^ent^  however  false,  slanderous,  or  malicious ;  as  if  any  oflfence  against 
society  ought  to  escape  the  visitation  of  law,  becauee  committed  through 
one  or  another  instrumentality,  whether  of  Press,  or  speech,  or  aLction. 

76.  Few  will  deny  that  the  libel-law  of  England,  as  explained  by 
modern  Judges,  is  severe  enough ;  so  much  so,  that  it  would  extinguish 
alt  public  IvriUng  whatever,  but  fer  the  attempering  given  by  wst  Juries, 
even  our  special  ones.  Fewer  will  deny  that  one  of  those  statutes,  viMch 
are  usually  called  the  Six  Acts,  (1819,)  makes  the  old  law  still  more 
sever6^  by  inflicting  banishment  for  a  second  o&nce.  Yet  this '  severe 
body  of  law  would  be  received  with  thanks  and  rejoicings,  as  the 
Pre^Code  of  India,  because  administered  by  a  Jury,  even  a  special 
one.  In  exdianffe  for  the  late  illegal  violence  of  revocable  Kc^ises, 
and  for  the  terrible  Siar-Chamber  mode  of  arbitrary  bmnisknient  by  a 
Council  of  Government,  but  without  the  trial  and  di^ence  allowed  even 
in  that  abhorred  tribunal^  any  code  which  assured  a  public  trial  would 
be  a  Ues^ng.  Suppose  the  power  of  summary^  banishment  for  presumed 
^tate-offencesy  of  great  danger  and  urgency,  were  taken  from  the  Qo*« 
yemment,  and  vested  in  a  fidl  bench  of  the  King's  Court,  under  the 
same  forms  of  public  hearing,  concurrence  or  rejection,  which  are  at 
|Nresent  in  use,  to  pass  a  bye-law  on  the  proposition  ci  Govermnent  t 
TIhs  would  be  virtually  enabling  the  authorities  in  India  to  take  oat  of 
the  bands  of  a  Jury,  and  vest  in  those  of  the  Judges,  all  such  extreme 
eases  as  both  executive  and  judicial  power  should  concur  in  considering 
€>i  imminent  hazard  to  the  wel&re  of  the  State.  Such  a  change 
yrouid  be  no  small  departure  £rom  constitutional  principles ;  yet  even  this 
would  be  a  blessing,  compared  with  a  state  of  law,  or  ra^er  lawless'^ 
ness,  where  the  property  and  person  of  every  Englishman  are  placed  in 
the  wanton,  because  irresponsil^e,  hands  of  Government, 

77,  Fenced  in  by  such  powers  as  those  of  the  English  Libel-law,  of 
1819,  and  even  (if  it  must  be)  with  power  of  moving  the  King's  Court 
to  bsjaish  summarily,  will  hot  the  Indian  Government,  the  Civil  Service, 
lUid  the  Company,,  consider  themselves  secure  against  the  terrors  of 
the  Press  ?  vVbat  can  be  the  meaning  of  dns  extraordinary  panic 
terror  ?  What  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  evil  apprehended  through 
the  Press»  a  word  which  means  no  more  than  free  intercommunication 
of  Ihou^  beiwett^L  man  and  man  ?  It  has  been  shown  (par.  58  to  61) 
that iftthe divided  state  of  society,  population  aiid  interests  in  India,  all 
idot  of  gtmral  rarok,  under  reasonably  good  gj^rnment,  is  out  of  the 
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questioa.  If  then  a  Government  were  actuated  aolely  by  the  adhmnce 
to  the  general  interest  of  the  greatest  number,  and  not  by  aay  paitieu- 
lar  interests  of  individuals  or  classes  in  the  State,  it  is  rigidly  demoa- 
«trable  that  it  would  naturally  form  the  strictest  alliance  with  the  Vreas, 
as  a  firm  and  fast  friend,  as  die  most  powerful  auxiliary  cooceivaUe,  in 
the  common  cause  of  promoting  good  government.  It  is,  indeed,  troey 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  individual  writers  and  printers  set  up  in  order 
to  their  own  advantage,  in  like  manner  as  men  pursue  any  other  aroca* 
tion  that  benefits  the  public  secondarily,  themselves  primarily ;  such 
being  the  order  of  natui-e  and  society,  that,  in  the  struggle  of  indivi- 
duals, each  for  his  particular  profit,  the  general  profit  is  best  wrought 
out.  Hence,  if  an  editor  should  depart  from  truth,  frequently  and  wil- 
fully, to  appearance,  or  should  seemingly  give  way  to  private  hatred  of 
himself  or  others,  under  colour  of  public  good,  or  otherwise  dissatifify 
the  society  in  which  and  by  which  he  lives,  it  would  be  a  signal  to  others 
to  invest  capital  and  labour  in  rival  publications :  self-interest  would 
keep  each  alive  to  the  falsehoods  and  faults  of  the  other,  and  the  ^ene* 
ral  interest  and  advantage  could  not  but  profit  by  the  detection  of  error 
and  the  promulgation  of  truth. 

78.  But  it  is  said  it  would  not  be  safe  , to  allow  the  subjects  of  a 
government  to  print  matters  '^  tending  to  bring  it  into  hsttred  and  eon- 
tempt."  To  this  may  be  askedy  by  way  of  reply,  if  the  goverauaent 
justly  deserves  hatred  and  contempt,  ought  it  not  to  suffer  such  treat- 
ment ?  If  I  am  told  it  ought  not,  then  it  will  fellow  that  crime  shoald 
be  protected,  not  merely  from  pujdishment  by  positive  inflictioa,  but 
from  punishment  by  loss  of  good  name ;  it  wUl  follow  that  a  false  im- 
pression is  to  be  given  of  such  a  government,  which  is  thus  to  derive 
support  in  its  misconduct  from  ralsehood,  instead  of  being  forced  to 
cense  meriting  '^  hatred  and  contempt,"  that  it  may  by  such  reformadon 
avoid  reproach.  E^dl  is  to  be  done  that  good  may  come  of  it :  the  end 
sanctifies  the  means !  But  where  is  a  government  to  stop-— a  Chnstiaa 
government  planted  among  immoral  Hindoos,  and  talking  largely  of  re- 
forming them — ^where  is  it  to  stop  if  once  it  begins  a  career  of  false- 
hood and  vice,  as  part  of  its  ordinary  ways  and  means  ?  Did  ever  any 
government  derive  durable  strength  from  such  confusion  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  truth  and  falsehood  ?  You  cannot  hinder  every  individual 
firom  judging  of  the  government  as  he  thinks  its  acts  deserve.  Yon 
cannot  hinder  them  all  from  speaking  of  it  to  one  another ;  what  thea 
is  gamed  by  hindering  the  intercommunication  of  those  evil  <^iiuoD8 
which,  by  supposition,  (vide  supra,)  every  body  entertains?  And  k 
-^ose  eyes  is  the  gain  obtained,  of  passing  for  what  you  are  not  ?  -  Not 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  already  think  the  evil,  and  know  what  you  are ; 
it  must  be  in  the  eyes  of  others,  foreigners,  that  you  try  to  raise  a  false 
impression  of  respectability  by  keeping  back  the  truth  from  being  writ- 
ten. This,  perhaps,  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  unetfli- 
ness  testified  on  the  subject  of  tlie  Press.  The  Indian  Govenunent  and 
the  Company  want  to  deceive  England,  America,  and  Europe,  as  to  the 
true  state  of  their  dominions  in  the  East.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
nothing  offends  a  Press-censor,  in  all  countries,  more  than  any  public 
allusion  to  his  censorial  erasures,  and  to  the  suppressions  of  truths  and 
impressions  of  falsehood,  which  it  is  his  occupation  to  errata.  Hiisis, 
at  least,  a  consWatory  homage  which  political  vice  pays  to  virtue :  the 
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Iklae  impressions  would  fail  in  their  effect,  if  readers  were  fully  apprized 
of  the  arts  of  cen^rial  cookery  employed  to  produce  effect.  In  the  last 
years  of  Bengal  Censorship,  it  was  considered  the  height  of  contumacy 
— a  "  Use  Majesti  '*  of  the  ^deepest  dye,  if  an  unfortunate  editor,  at  a 
loss  for  matter  to  fill  the  chasms  suddenly  caused  by  the  censorial  pen, 
studded  the  gap  with  eloquent  stars.  Such  are  the  caprices  of  despotic 
power ;  its  objects  must  not  only  bear  with  its  inflictions,  but  pretend  as 
if  they  felt  them  not ! 

78.  But  if  the  Goyemment  does  not  merit  hatred  and  contempt,  and 
knows  that  it  does  not,  why  should  it  wince,  like  the  galled  jade,  under 
every  severe  thing  that  any  one  may  say  of  it?  No  good  government 
ever  was  brought  into  lasting  **  contempt  or  hatred,"  unless  it  well  de- 
served to  be  so ;  and  a  ruler,  who  is  strong  in  conscious  integrity,  and 
in  the  knowledge  that  he  always  pursues  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number,  will  smile  at  the  puny  efforts  of  maligmty  to  misre- 
present him,  assured  that  the  delusion  cannot  last.  But  idiy  suppose 
that  the  Press  would  be  likely  to  try  to  bring  into  hatred  and  contempt 
raleT^  who  did  not  metit  such  obloquy  ?  He  who  prints  what  is  not  ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  and  tastes  of  a  large  class  of  readers,  will  not 
be  read,  nor,  in  a  country  like  India,  where  there  are  no  struggles  of 
parties  as  in  England,  to  obtain  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  a 

,  mtmopoly  of  loaves  and  fishes,  will  he  long  pursue  -the  expensive^muse* 
ment  of  printing  for  the  gratification  of  private  malice.  He  whose  abusive 
strictures  find  continued  encouragement  and  patronage  from  a  consi- 
derable class,  shows  by  that  unquestionable  proof,  that  his  censures  are 
not  devoid  of  foundation.  The  former  should  be  beneath  the  notice  of 
a  good  government,  the  latter  only  so  far  worthy  of  notice  as  to  draw 
•attention  to  those  evils  of  which  the  presence  is  indicated  in  the  system^ 
by  the  angry  inflammation  on  the  surface. 

79.  It  is  in  vain,  however,  to  argue  on  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
Indian  (Governments  for  wishing  to  stop  every  press  but  their  own  paid 
one,  and  to  suppress  every  thing  like  freedom  of  judgment  or  discussion 
on  their  measures.  They  will  go  on  for  ever  assigning  any  reason  but 
the  true  one  for  their  unnatural  hostility  to  that  1^  friend  which  they 
aftd  their  masters  at  home  can  have.  They  know,  too  well,  that  there 
is  no  likdihood  of  any  general  revolt  in  India.  They  know  that  if 
tkere  is  danger  of  partial  risings,  in  consequence  of  sheer  despas^and 
resistance  to  oppression,  such  insurrections  have  not  a  chance  of  ulti- 
mate success,  w^iile  our  general  government  is  tolerably  good ;  and,  at 
all  events,  the  Press  has  never  had  any  thing  to  do  wiUi  such  revolts, 
not  one.  of  which  has  occurred  since  the  Press  was  free.  They  know, 
beffldes,  that  not  a  score  of  Natives  in  all  India  are  yet  cap9.ble  of  read- 
ing, to  understand,  discussions  in  an  English  newspaper;  and  that  the 
niinds  of  a  very  inconsiderable  number  are  yet  matured  to  comprehend 
politieal  discussion,  even  in  the  Native  languages,  fewer  still  being 
(capable  of  translating  such  from  English,  and  not  a  dozen,  perhaps,  of 
writing  original  matter  on  such  topics.  They  know,  finally,  that  if  a 
Native  or  European  journalist  were  to  blow  the  trumpet  of  sedition, 
and  semmon  the  Blacks  to  rise  against  ^e  Whites,  the  European  editor, 
if  he  escaped  the  lunatic  asylum,  would  have  very  little  chance  of 
eseaptng  irom  the  furious  hands  of  the  Whites,  who  mast  form  the 
jury  to  trj  Im  f<^  trewon  pr  sedition,— about  m  little  chance  as  one 
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mmluxly  «ttaat«d  in  Jamaica  wonld^  hare  from  ft  iary  of-  shnre^drirBVi 
and  j^aaters.  As  to  a  Native  editor,  if  in  Calcuttai  he  must  paoi 
through  tha  hands  of  a  similar  jury  of  Whites;  if  in  the  prorinM^, 
throogh  the  hands  of  a  single  White  judge.  All  these  pretended 
alarms  for  the  ^^  consequences  of  a  Press  (subject  to  the  English  Iib«l- 
law)  are  miserable  pretexti,  the  real  object  being  to  escape  thi^  shame 
of  having  faults  and  jobs  exposed ;  they  deceive  nobody  on  thQ  spot, 
however  effective  in  JLeadennall-street  and  on  the  StodL  Exchange. 
The  Press  has  always  been  entirely  free  in  our  slave  cdonies,  and  tot 
slave  states  of  America ;  but  who  has  ever  yet  been  mad  enough  to  eno- 
ploy  it  to  rouse  the  Blacks  to  a  servile  war  T  In  like  manner  the  Preai 
was  virtually  and  practically  free  in  India  for  several  years  posterior  to 
1818.  Yet  no  man  ventures,  agreeable  as  it  would  be  to  those  in  power, 
to  point  out  oJiy  iniury  that  it  did  to  the  country  or  its  rulers.  If  a  free 
Press  had  been  likely  to  produce  danger,  that  danger  mu$t  have  been 
greajtest  at  first  starting  from  a  state  of  thraldom,  Yet  never  was  India 
in  prpfbunder  tranquillity^!— never,  certainly,  better  governed !  never  so 
iniogressive  i 

.  80.  The  secret  cause  of  hostility  to  the  Press  arises,  most  probably, 
on.  the  part  of  the  Directors  of  ihe  Companyt  from  an  extreme  unwfl- 
liagness  to  draw  more  public  attention  than  thc^  can  avoid' towards 
in£ae  They  are  egregiously  deceiving  themselves,  if  it  be  so,  in  va^ 
posh^  that  aoy  such  policy  will  avail  them  in  the  apps^oaching  day  of 
their  u^npst  need ;  when  Uieir  present  victories  and  trinmphant  votes 
wiQ  be  remembered  bitterly  M^nst  the  petitioners,  who  will  then  be 
humbly  aoHciting  a  renewal  of  lease,  and  showing  cause  (against  the 
merchants,  manufaotuv^s,  and  ship«owne^  of  the  land)  why  Uiey  ought 
to  have  the  oonfidence  of  the  liberal  and  the  pious  continued  to  then. 
Timed  are  greatly  changed  since  1813,  when  England  had  her  hands 
.too  full  to  think  much  of  the  Company.  There  are  $omt  redeeming, 
aaid  even  constitutional  points  in  the  system  of  ffoveminff  India  throiu^ 
an  oiigao  of  patronage  not  direetlp  at  the  beck  of  the  Minister  «f  ^ 
daiy ;  and  if  the  Directors  wish  to  come  before  the  poblic  of  England 
with  a  good  case  in  18S3^  they  would  do  well  to  thinV  of  showing  what 
they  have  done  t^  the  country  intrusted  to  their  management;  wtet 
iiD^^rovementi,  ^' Intellectua],  Buural,  and  religious,"  they  have  enoon* 
xafled^  mther  than  come  forward  to  make  a  merit  of  having  qoendied 
utterlr.the  spark  of  Free  Discussion  that  had  been  kindled  by  ibe  most 
liberal  of  their  Ciovemors,  and  of  having  boimd  the  intercommnnicatien 
of  thougfat  among  their  subjecU  in  India  with  stricter  chains  thaa  bad 
ever  before  been  devised. 

81.  The  irritation  on  the  part  of  the  local  flovemiasnts  agaiast  friee 
discussion,  through  the  Press,  appears  to  arise  from  none  of  the  motives 
of  alarm  and  so  forth,  which  they  have  a^^ed  through  shame  of  con* 
fessing  the  littleness  of  the  real  motive.  This  seems  jieithor  more  nor 
less  than  the  lov^  of  undivided  power — ^in  other  words,  the  prsfoponoe  <^ 
particular  before  the  seneral  interest  common  to  all  govevnments  under 
the  sun,;  and  which  should  always  be  studiously  counteracted  in  every 
good  system  of  civU  poUty.  It  may  almost  be  doubted  if  even  the  beat 
earthly  governments  heartily  love  and  dierish^  perfectly  free  disottsion* 
In  India,  to  these  ordinary  feelings  and  motives  a«e  sipttaddid  othars 
|iec«liarto^\|biiation  <tf  tl^t  ge«wim«nt»  to  iH-lonfa^BfiMit  «f 
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midlitaibtdftbiohtte  pow«r,  and  totho  latwe  and  boaipodtton  tf  the 
civil  body.  Afi  these  ctrcjoniitanees  united  produce,  iu  die  Indian  au*' 
thorities,  a  degree  of  arrogant  conceit,  of  ludicrous  bursting  indignation^ 
at  the  bare  idea  of  any  one  not  of  the  pririleged  ocder^  or  censtituted 
au^ioritiet,  presuming  to  have  any  opinion  on  public  question^  or  daring 
to  obtrude  it ;  to  which  Cervantes  or  Swift,  perhf^w,  might  have  done 
justice.  But  the  oontiguous  sublimity  and  burlesque  are  forgotten  in  the 
melancholy  spectacle  of  firee^bom  En^hmen  thus  de-nationalixed  and 
demoralised  by  long  residence  under  a  debasing  system  of  arbitrary 
nde  on  one  hand^  and  slavish  subnussion  on  the  <Mhen  Still  more  dis^ 
tressing  is  the  recollection,  that,  for  a  time,  at  least,  and  U|itil  this  in« 
dignant  country  shall  recall  powers  that  have  been  so  almsed,  these 
meithave  it  in  their  power  to  do  very  much  evil,  and  to  defeat  the 
iM^onal  wishes  and  schemes  for  the  intdlectual  ioq>povement  and 
civilisation  of  millions. 

Seciian  tV.'-^Sjfidency  of  the  Preu  in  India  as  a  local  Check 
against  Misrule, 

82.  The  positions  being  established, — Firsts  That  the  exercise  of 
iorutiny  and  indirect  control  through  the  Press  in  huUd^  npefftcidy 
coqipatible  with  the  satety  of  our  empire.  Secondly^  That  such 
control  is  essential  to  ^e  psaMAirsirT  SAFfitT  of  the  country,  how- 
ever uncomfortable  to  rulers  who  desire  not,  primarily f  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number ;  it  remains  to  prov^  the  bfficibnct  of 
such  a  local  check.  On  this  part  iA  the  ar^ment  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dilate, — Firsts  because  most  oi  the  considerations  affecting  the  questions 
ef  KPFiCACT  have  been  touched  on  incidentally,  in  the  proof  of  safety, 
in  which  they  are  necessarily  involved.  Secondly ^  Because  to  the 
bfficact  of  a  Local  Press,  the  Governments  abroad  bear  ih»  stronaest 
of  all  testimonies,  in  their  extreme  alarm  at  the  establishment  of  so 
vnwekome  an  intruder  among  the  m^c^polists  of  office. 

•  83.  The  favourite  position  put  forth  in  all  shapes  and  phrases  by  the 
enemies  of  free  discussion,  to  catch  unthinking  people  m  En^and,  is 
iMB-^**  There  is  no  Public  in  India^Hheref<ve,  no  publio  6{»nibflh— 
therefore,  no  use  for  an  organ  to  express  it-*-tberefore,  a  free  Press  can 
4o  no  gooid,  and  may  do  harm/'  Stc. — ^This  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Adam, 
it  may  be  doubted  if  a  more  contemptiP^le  sbphism  ever  befoi^  disgraced 
the  manifesto  of  any  ruler,  or  ^usteid  in  the  wmikiiess  of  those  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  But  the  Press  in  India  was  first  silenced,  and  dared 
Bot  expose  the  sophistry ;  It  was  hoped,  therefOTO,  tibat  any  bold  begging 
•f  the  tdM^e  questions  at  issue  woula  suSfice  for  peq>le  in  England,  wh^of 
India  was  the  subject. 

•  84.   ^  There  is  no  PuUic  in  India,''  that  is,  no  puUie  capable  at 
iftrmingoptidons  worth  attendbg to.     No ?  Not  even  when  thi^ praise 
the  pcStkid,  military,  financial,  or  judicial  conduct  of  HhtAr  nden?    ' 
Why,  then,  are  they  allowed  to  assemble  and  offer  thmr  ineeneo?    But 
we  must  examme  this  assertion  a  liule  more  in  detail. 

85.  Firsts  as  io  the  public  of  India^  generally.  It  may  sifffice^ 
perhaps,  to  ask  who  lent  the  Staie  the  ferty  milHons  steding  of  which 
4m  Pid)lie  Debt  consisted  but  the  other  day?  Unless  it  dropped  from 
thetlov^  pefhi^  itmayWeeoeedtd  that  Ihfywtk)^  lead  j»«ehMimsy 
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in  any  state  in  all  the  world,  would  not  be  thought  very  HnreaiM>nable  in 
pretending  to  have  some  political  e^tence,  not  to  say  iufloen^e^  in 
public  affairs! 

It  may  also  be  asked,  without  exceeding  arrogancey  who  were  they 
that  formed  a  large  European,  Portuguese,  Armenian,  and  Native  militia, 
at  the  several  Presidencies,  in  the  times  of  Lord  Wellesley,  when  danger 
was  apprehended  fix)m  French  and  Mysorean  hostility  ?  That  militia, 
horse  and  foot,  was  indeed  afterwards  put  down,  with  many  other  ob- 
noxious measures  of  the  noble  Lord ;  but  because  it  is  not,  does  it  follow 
that  it  was  not?  or  that  there  was  not  then  a  Public,  and  is  not  now  ooe, 
infinitely  greater  in  numbers  and  in  moral  force  ? 

Finally,  it  may  be  demanded,  and  not  without  some  claim  to  a  gratefiil 
reply  from  the  people  of  this  country, — Did  not  the  Indian  Public,  or 
No-public,  of  all  classes  and  colours,  come  forward  lately  to  subscribe 
between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  pounds  to  the  relief  of  the  di^treesed 
Irish  ?  Yet  we  are  told  they  are  as  a  negative  quantity  in  the  political 
arithmetic  of  the  Hohourable  East^India  Company,  and  their  honour^le 
servants  abroad. 

It  may  suffice  after  this  to  enumerate  a  few  institutions  and  employ« 
ments  in  Bengal,  in  which  Natives  and  Europeans  are  indiscriminately 
engaged,  as  Directors,  Contributors,  Managers,  or  Capitalists.     Such 
are  die  Society  with  a  large  capital  for  clearing  Saiigor  Island. 
'  The  banks  of  Bengal,  Hindostan,  and  the  Commercial  Coinpany. 

The  Native  Hospital. 

The  School-book  Society. 

The  Society  for  Native  Education. 

The  Agricultural  Society. 

86.  Secondly,  as  to  the  non-existent  Native  public*  It  is  quite  tma 
that  the  Natives  have  not,  and  ought  not  to  have,  political  weight  accord- 
ing to  their  mere  numerical  strength ;  but  it  is  not  less  true  that  those  of 
them  who  rea^  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  scale  of  property,  inteHigeace,' 
education,  and  integrity,  ought  to  cany  with  them  the  same  weight 
which  the  like  attributions  would  obtain  for  them  in  any  other  modem' 
community.  \ 

87.  This  granted,  it  may  suffice  to  notice  that  the  Natives  are  crediton 
of  the  state  to  a  vast  amount,  as  Ram  Mohun  Rot  and  his  brethrea 
assert  in  their  unavailing  Memori^  and  Protest  against  the  purposed 
Restrictions  of  Governor  Adam  and  Judge  Macnaght^i,  a  dociimaiit 
which  will  be  admired  in  more  unprejudiced  times,  as  a  mastei^piece 
of  reasoning  and  eloquence.  The  Natives  are  directly  concerned  in  the. 
various  undertakings  and  societies  mentioned  (par.  85)  under  die  head 
of  the  general  public.  Many  of  them,  at  the  Presidendes  particulariy, 
are  individuals  of  prodigious  wealth,  acquired  in  external  commerce  and 
interior  traffic — Hmdoos,  Musulmans,  Parsees,  Portuguese^  Ano^uan, 
and  Indo-British,  deeply  concerned  in  shipping,  ship-4)ttilding,  indigo 
planting,  coffiee  planthig,  rum  distilling,  &c,  &c.  They  have  assembled 
and.  voted  addresses  of  praise,  pictures,  statues,  &c.  to  several  of  their 
Governors,  and  particularly  to  many  retiring  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  whose  distribution  of. justice  they  wece  satisfied.  Thsy 
lately  voted  addresses  of  praise  to  a  Chief  Judge  cif  the  Companys 
principal  Court,  on  his  leaving  India,  and  again  on  his  returning  to  fill. 
a  temporary  seat  isk  counciK    On  the  death  of  Warren  Hastings,  many 
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of  Atm  joined  the  ^oiqpean  communityy  who  attembled  to  applaud 
tkat  Oovemor  Genest^s  conducty  aod  sobecribed  fi>r  a  public  monument 
to  his  memory,  censured  though  he  had  been  by  repeated  resolutions  of 
the  C<»nmon8  of  England,  and  subjected  to  impeachments 

88.  Is  it  not,  then,  the  most  contemptible  of  drivelling  to  jay,  that 
such  men  as  these  are  to  be  considered  aft  political  nonentities  ?    Every 

.  day  bfui|;8  them,  in  some  rela{ion  of  their  multifarious  and  busy  Occu* 

'  pation,  mto  official  contact  with  the  King's  Judges— the  Company's 
Coart»^-the  Mugis^cy — the  Officers  of  Kevenue ;  nay,  in  a|^als 
with  his  Mfyesty  in  Council  himself.  :  Shall  it  then  be  boldly  said  by 
Englishmen,  and  to  Englishmen,  that  men  so  situated  have  no^  a  direct 

-interest  in  the  purity  and  efficiency  of  ail  those,  and  all  other  public 
«8tahBshments  under  the  Government? — that  they  have  not  a  just  and 
lawinl  right,  under  responsibility,   to  scrutinise  the  conduct  of.  such 

judges  and  officers,  and  so  by  shame  intimidate  ^em  into  doing  their 
duty,  if  they  think  it  is  not  done  well?  We  may^  perhups,  f or  scmie 
time  longer,  terrify  the  less  advanced  and  more  timorous  Hindoos  into 
submission  to  demands  so  extremely  unreas(mable  as  this :  that  they 
idiall  not  meddle  with  the  conduct  of  any  of  Iheir  superiors,  however  in* 
jiiri<Mis  to  themselves.  But  how  bug  can  it  be  supposed  that  we  gho^ 
be  enabled  to  intimidate  the  HALr-CAST£  population  into  such  absurd 
acquiescence?  Examples  enough  might  be  cited  of  the  vanity  of  «uch 
human  wishes,  if  examples  were  ever  of  any  use  to  mother,  countries, 
urged  on  blindly  to  ^eir  fate.  Our  own  America,  St.  Dxuningo,  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  col<»iies,  all  might  be  quoted,  .but  would  be 
quoted  in  vain.  Each  nation  in  turn  flatters  itself  it  is  in  the  rights 
and  that  there  is  something  difSerent  in  the  particular  relations,  of  its 
remote  d^>endencies  from  those  of  other  nations  that  have  gone  before ! 
Every  state  having  colonies  forgets  that  the  growth  of  new  and  prospe- 
rous dependencies,  and  the  increase 'of  Creole  population,  are.  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  same  time-standard  that  marks  the  imjNroVementa 
of  dder  people,  and  increase  of  population  in  advanced  periods  of  human 
socie^.  *  British  India  is  now  moving  on  in  its  course  with  c(^nsiderabl« 
rapidity,  nor  will  the  puny  effi>rts  of  the  Company,  at  its  servants,  be 
ablet0  8t(^,  or  materially  retard,  a  career  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
i»  accel^tited  even  now,  and  will  become  much  m<^  so,  presently,  by 
the  overdone  condition  of  universal  England;  the  redundancy  of  capital; 
redundancy  of  population ;  redundancy  oi  public  burdens  and  public  un* 
redeemaliie  debts.  In  a  tiiriving  coteny,  twenty,  or  thirty,  years  do  as 
much  work  as  a  century  in  an  old  counti^.  He  that  has  beesL! absent 
£rom  India  for  thirty  years,  is  probably  about  as  ill  qualified  to  form  an 
accurate  notion  of  its  present  pditioal  and  statistical  position,  its  ad- 
ministration^ the  habits  ofpubHc  men  and  of  society,  or  the/ee/ta^s  of 
the  various  tlasses  of  inhab&ants,  as  ''The  Spectatpe"  would  be, 
if  he  had  to  rise,  and  write,  at  this  day,'  a  "  Hermit  in  London."  If  we 
ap^fy  this  observation  to  our  Indian  system,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
find  a  clue  to  much  of  tiie  strange  matter  that  is  put  forth,  from  time  to 
time,  about  India.  Hie  remark  that  there  is  no  Public  in  India,  was 
felt-^^tterly  felt  to  be  widiout  foundation ;  but  it  was  believed  to  be  of 
9k$brt  still  current  in  Leadenhall-street. 

89.  In  the  third  place^  we  come  to  the  European-part  ^  the  non» 
extetent  Public  of  India*    It  is  conqposed,  we  aretcdd,  of  soldiers 
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ei  infisrunr  persons  jeng«|;ad  in  the  law,  ift  lr«ile>  diipiMng^  ^  hi 
crafits,  only  residing  in  India  by  snfferanfie  .(A«  bad^e  il  seems  itf  eH 
this  tribe).  It  is  asked,  with  a  wurt  of  trinmpbi  silly  «i«t^  com- 
deHng  the  nnlooked^^or  answer  that  mtw  be  frvjest—^Whether  a  gmvtcr 
absurdity  ean  be  imagined,  than  that  of  S'  government  being  eottCroOed 
by  its  own  servants,  or  :Uiose  whose  existence  almsst^  defrnds  411  Ub 

90.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  might  well  deny  nmoh  of  tlm^  pre- 
mises in  tlds  fenmdably  looking,  argnmaftt ;  we  m^t  deny  Aiat  a 
'gentleman  or  noUeman,  holding  a  commission  In  His  Mf^estyVsev- 
viee,  and  stationed  in  this  or  that  particidar  part  of  the  Kuig*s  dom^ 
nions^  forfeits  the  smallest  ^tle  (k  his  right  to  have  and  4o  Mivsr 
opinions  (mder  responobility)  touching  the  condnct  of  tihe  colonial 
government.-  If  he  oaa  do  this  at  home ;  if  he  can  sit  in  PMrliamsnt, 
and  oppose  the  King's  domestic  administration^  can  he  noi  do  eo  of  a 
snbordinate  government?  In  like  nmnnor  we  deny  that  ^t»  Uabitity  U 
be  tyrannicidly  seised  and  transported,  however  te  may  inlimideie, 
ean  be  said  to  take  away  tiie  kgal.r^A/  of  a  lawyer^  a  trafdor,  nay 
of  a  Company's  servant  oi  any  dass,  to  jvdge,  ^>eak,  or  wvito  as  he 
blinks  fit  (nnder  responsibilxQr  to  law)  of  die  local  goVenu»ent«^f«Aife, 
waiving  all  these  important  donbts^ kit  ns-grapple  iMk  the  mmm fes»- 
ti<m,  that  it  b  absurd  to  isnppoa?  a  government  *^  c^fUroltBd'*  1^  its 
tefvants  and  dependents. 

91.  The  sophism  involved  in  tins  ^pniiion  lias  altogether  hs  the 
significant  meaning  artfnUy  given  to  '^  conTnoi.*'  If,  indeed,  ky 
that  were  neoessarily  meant  a  nrBUC  and  lotmal  pmrefi  exordsad 
by  the  servants,  of  ottt*voting  tiieir  masler,  oar  an  initiisci^  vns>sd  in 
avowed  dep^dents,  of  obeklt  oensming  or  pattinc  their  veto  oa  the 
acts  of  ^ir  benefactor^  miqn6sti<»ably  tiiis  would  be  <iaite  an  $bma^ 
as  it  is  meant  to  be  thons^t  by  timse  to  whom  it  is  thus  adtoitlypnl, 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  not  doteot  tiie  trick.  Bat  tbssek^  wide 
diflferenoe,  indeed^  between  mnscT  and  iNOianct  ostttrol;  -as  b»- 
tweMi  powmr  and  tn^asnos  ^  or  between  farce  mmk  penwamtL  nt 
Press  every  where  dtfMS  vndoobledly  coN^notr  in  obo  sease»  bootnse 
it  infinences  the  measnrss  of  Qovernuisnts,  either  by  shamiwg  or*ao»> 
vindng;  bat  does  tiio  Press  oaa.  U  oosir&OLthoeperaAioneof-€t»> 
vemments  in  the  same  sense  that  Pstijaawmts  or  Coart#  contfeft  Bamt 
cntive  Authority  T  Yet  in  this  na^v^orthy  confiudon  oi  tamw  thii 
affecting  to  employ  the  same  word  nsed  by  an  adversaiy»fant  emptying 
it  in  a  sense  that  was  not,  and  oonld  not  possy^ly  be  meaat,  oea-te 
entire  force  of  this  stiq^y«tiiiinipbant  qnostion^  and  of  Iha  rsnaoiMBg 
derived  from  iti  So  we  are  told,  with  abetadon  of  phraseology^  that 
we  shonld  not  apply  the  institutions  of  a  Ughly  dhrihned  ataOata  a  kai 
advanced  state  of  sodety,  as  if  there  was  qoestisa  absat  aamotina 
the  imciviUned  to  uie  the  Presa^  to  prinli,  or  write^  or  eveftiaadt  sr 
aib  if  it  were  anr  good  reason  idiy  those  who  ate  iufieiemtfy  advaaoed 
shonld  not  use  the  Press  if  they  chooso-^-^hat  nombani  of  tfaefar  oaaia* 
trymea  are  still  unable  to  Pi'ofit  h^  or  usaitl 

92.  The  very  essence  of  a  Free  Preai  in  all  couattias  iiunsiUs  <a4hs 
Hberty  of  anoayiaofis  writing  in  matters  of  Ofnaien  erreasoalng»  and 
alsoia  ^tatemsati  of  £iict|  oribijaotalway*  to^flgatoiiaivaii 
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li^  for  cvogF  UHttg  ibaA  m  puUislMd.  Take  awt^  the  pnrilege  <tf 
ipniiiif  aoon^rmoQiliyy  and  thtn^  will  be  ao  better  thaa  under  tiie 
^nvewrite .  ajretem  of  <<  ^cmU  cAaiu»e/«"  o£  cQiDpl«iBty  althevghy 
tbenifore,  It  immM  be  abe«rd  to  fmoee  %  eerruit  sheuld  puUielf  ud 
e^rviredly  anraigB  tlM  BMeaeree  of  Oevamment,  or  the  (aafumed)  4e- 
Ifaujtteiiey  of  a  aoperior ;  yet  so  far  firom  b«Lag  peposteroue  or  inexpe- 
dient that  public  servants  should  censure  tvwnifnHmsly  the  measures  or 
%elkna  of  aiqr^  whether  atfere  or  below  thcmosehesy  k  is,  in  fact,  a  tii^ 
iMBeij  to  be  deoted^^slir beeaaie  the  di^vitt  of  Govemmen/i which 
wif^  be  tiMMi^t  cottprotnised  if  it  were  arraigned  by  its  own  servants,, 
im  eCect«aUy  sated  by  the  anonymovsnese  t  tecoidly,  because  all  it 
kae  to  tUnk  of  in  Hiaa  eaee  it  not  who  wrote,  but  what  is  written: 
tkkrdhfy  because  none  eaa  be  00  fit  and  qualified  te  judge  of  public 
■MMures  and  paUie  mea  as  that  very  dass  who  are  sc^ly  employed 
ifr  public  afim  from  theb  infaaey,  and  who  are  eulogized  in  the 
•trmigeet  terns  by  Qovemor  Adam  (himself  (me  of  th«r  numbM*)  for 
their  capacity  and  distinguiriied  qtiaiities.  But,  at  any  rate,  we  should 
eldi^  tbM»  Directofs  at  huae  ought  to  be  very  glad  to  get  servants  of  so 
■Boeh  ajqierience  and  ability  to  write  (anonymeusly)  in  the  public 
prints,  seeing  that  in  no  other  conceivable  way  could  the  Directors  eo 
^peli  discover  what  toai  doing-^what  wae  noi  dding-«and  what  oo^kt 
te  be  doing  bv  their  stewecds  and  servants  abroad. 

OS.  BfQt  if  it  i!^  proved  to  be  innocent  and  even  expedient  that  the 
Oesapany's  civil  servants  should  apply  themsehree  to  influence  the  acts 
ef  Government,  and  their  fellow  servants,  through  the  Press,  ({Mrovided 
ywavs  they  da  so  uadef  the  deoerous^garb  of  aaonymousness,)  it  is 
noedJMs  to  •go  tether  aod  preveHuel  the  iervumpeeus^ — the  cansiilUf 
ef  men  of  trafie,— 4aw^*-handicraft,  dsc.  may  use  the  Press  with  still 
■rare  propriety  Uian  the  Con^pany'a  own  servants,  (provided  alwi^ 
they  do  it  in  a  Yespeot&Uy  anonymeua  way,  ae  in  duty  bound  towards 
tfaoee  idm  claim  to  be  as  the  breath  <^  theur  nostrils).  ProbaUy,  how« 
eiver^  conmiuaieatione  of  this  infwior  class  will  not  be  likely  to  prove 
very  i»e£Bl  le  «  Ootemmoit  of  such  Ingh  ^etsnsions  to  infallibility* 

94i  And  ift  there,  then,  no  European  *'  Public"  in  the  great  Presi- 
dential cideB  of  India  ?  k  was  not  thought  so  of  old,  when  they 
assembled  inthdr  Town  Halls,  or  their  Churches^  built  by  subecrip- 
tten,  to  lead  Qieicr  weight  m  9uppcrt  of  measuree  or  men  favoured  by 
tlie  goveriMMst. — ^There  Uiey  petitioned  the  Crown,  in  despite  of  Sir 
M^dh  hmpty  and  his  twetbrm;  unsuccessfully  petiticmed  indeed  to 
iMKVe  their  Juries  restored  in  civil  suits  \  when  they  voted  addresses 
and  Bwaey  to  Wanren  Hastings,  though  tinder  the  ban  of  Parliament; 
when  tf»y  subeeribed  to  Loyalty  loons  and  contributions  in  179d; 
srhentbey  addressed  the  late  King  on  Hatfield's  attempting  his  lifci 
•ad  odi^  occasions ;  when  they  complimented  ev«7  possible  Governor 
er  Cosunander^  in  coming  and  gwiw ;  formally  approved  Lord  Welles- 
ley!s  poUHcai  plaas>  and  Sir  Arthur.  Wellesley  s  military  conduct  i 
wktjt  theyformed  themselves  into  Missionary  Societies— Bible  Societies 
«^TraGt  Societies— Native  Education  Societies — School  Book  Societies 
•-^Agrietdtnhd,  and  Horticultural,  and  Literary  So<»eties— ^Companies  for 
bearing  jungles  and  waste  land,  building  theatees,  &c;  when  tb^  came 
ftirward  te  assnt  in  the  preservation  dT  order  and  save  expense,  by 
fivming  unpaid  Magistr4cies--«when  they  set  up  Orphan  Scboole-^ 
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Hospitab-^Dii^nsaties-^ajQd  similar  instittitions— when  tliey  wBri 
called  to  l-eebiye  (as  an  acknowledged  PubBc)  ^m  Loi^  Hastings  a 
conite  vendue  of  the  gpreatest  politicd  and  military  operations  erer  un- 
dertaken in  India — ^when  ^ey  hailed  the  liberation  of  the  Press  in 
speeches  and  addresses,  and,  in  short,  did  every  thing  which  a  Public, 
not  actually  holding  any  share  in  the  Goyemment  or  Legislation  could 
well  do,  to  prove  its  existence, 

95.  Times  indeed  are  somewhat  changed  within  the  last  few  yean, 
every  thing  thus  savouring  of  free  institutions  is  now  carefolly  and 
^alously  put  down — the  Press  is  destroyed ;  and  the  Supreme  Court 
an  Independent  and  Royal  Court  of  Judicature,  has  nof  scrmpled  to 
rivet  the  fetters  of  publicity,  and  to  acc^  at  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment, which  this  Tribunal  was  instituted  to  check,,  a  scandalous  immu- 
nity  against  free  scrutiny  and  remark  on  the  conduct  and  opinicnt 
of  the  Judges  /  /  a  thing  as  yet  unparallded  in  the  annals  of  British 
Justice  elsewhere.  The  pri^eges  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  va- 
riously curtailed  in  the  control  over  the  public  Charity-fund,  which  the 
Government  have  handed  over  to  a  close  self-selected  Vestry ;  and  in  ^ 
the  abolition  of  their  ancient  right  as  a  Orand  Jury  to  assess  thmr 
<ntn  house-tax. 

96.  Put  in  the  midst  of  these  mutations,  all  of  which  are  in  the  , 
tame  spirit  favourable  to  power  and  against  the  community,  it  is  some- 
what consoling  to  observe  that  the  noble  privilege  of  voting  ogreeMe  . 
addresses  remains  unimpaired,  provided  always  that  things  be  done 
with  the  ceremonial  prescribed  by  jealousy  to  take  away  real  freedom  , 
of  spe^  and   opinion,  while  preservii^  all  the  appearances  to  the 
worid  of  perfect  independence.  '  Since  the  epoch  when  the  **  pubBc'' 
voice  was  solemnly  declared  in  print,  by  Governor  Adam,  to  hkn  m  . 
existence^  legal  or  actual,  this  very  same  unreal,  mockery  of  a  Pid>lic 
appears  to  have  awarded  (or  ridicided)  that  illustrious  declaranty  by . 
voting  him  empty  compliments  and  a  substantial  picture.     The  same 
shadowy  body  has  also  performed  the  usual  Ko-tou  before  the  shrine 
of  the  new  Rulcfr  of  their  destinies ; — and  another  section  of  this 
phantom-^the  non-existing  Public — has  even  gone  so  fieur  (headed  in-  ^ 
deed  by  a  Miyor-General  on  the  staff)  as  to  congratulate  Governor 
Adam,  and  itself,  on  his  triumphant  completion  of  the  work;  heliad 
long  it  seems  meditated,  of  crushing  the  last  remnant  of  free  opinion, 
and  crowning  it  by  a  sacrifice— not  indeed  of   himself— ^but  of  a 
defenceless  individual,  his  frunily,  and  prospects,  which  are  all  reduced 
to  ruin  by  Mr.  Adam's  act!  This  temporary  Governor  is  not  ashamed 
to  take  part  in  this  despicable  comedy ;  he  affects  to  consider  Hm 
addressing,   but  non-existing,  Public,  of  military  station,  headed  by 
their  General,   as  an  honest  independent  body  **  daring  to  be  honest, 
in  the  worst  of  times.**    He  takawers-^ admitting  their  right .  to  tgi- 

frove  and  disiqpprove  political  acts,  coquets  as  to  his  own  merits/  and. 
nalTy  allows  that  he  deserves  that  praise  they  are  so  well  quaMed  to 
bestow !  True  it  is  that  all  this  consistent  stuff  has  recendy  been  ex- 
changed between  these  personages ;  and  to  complete  the  humour  of  the 
thing,  it  is  all  carefully  sent  to  the  newspapers  by  some  officious  jpenon 
or  other,  just  as  the  discussions  are  coming  on.  But  iiyudicious  meodi 
ivottld  do  well  to  learn,  that  similar  addresses  are  utteriy  vahielesg,  and 
bebw  contempt,  in  a  community  where  all  hold  their  offices,  actually  and 
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prospecdvdy,  atthe  will  of  the  peno&addrewed;  and  the  reason  is,  pre- 
cisely, because  they  are  signed  puhlicly.  In  such  a  country^  anonymous 
praise  is  worth  a  wilderness  of  addressing  m^or-generals,  hecause  good 
sround  must  he  assigned  for  the  good  opinion,  and  the  anonymous 
be-praiser  cannot  he  suspected  of  interested  motives,  H^ein  lies  the 
marked  difference  between  a  free  and  a  serwile  community.  It  is  only 
in  die  former,  that  open  praise  is  of  valuer  in  the  latter  all  such  is 
jusdy  suspicious.  What  value  can  Governor  Adam  set  in  his  heart 
upon  the  approval  of  those  who,  as  he  has  written  and  printed,  ar^ 
not  firee  to  aaap{Mrove  ? 

SeoHon  V.-^Conclusion — and  Connexion  of  the  Press  with 
Colonization, 

98.  The  case,  aa  originally  proposed,  is  now  closed.  It  is  believed 
to  be  proved, 

^  Firsts  Tl^  if  the  good  of  the  great  body  of  the  governed  be  truly  de- 
aired,  it  is  quite  indispensable  they  should  be  protected  against  the  seye-^ 
nty  of  the  Government,  and  misconduct  of  European  and  t^ative  ser- 
vants. 

Secondly,  That  as  no  iks^titutions  of  any  sort,  independent  of  , 
the  Government,  exist  in  India,  the  only  possible  substitute  is,  the  Press, 
which  enables  men  fireely  and  anonymously^  but  under  severe  legal  . 
remonsibili^,  to  intercommunicate  their  thoughts,  and  to  exercise  an 
indirect  control  and  check  on  the  measures  of  Government,  and  the  con- 
duct of  its  servants. 

Thirdly^  That  none  ought  Ui  have  a  greater  interest  in  the  opera- 
tions  of  the  Press,  than,  1st,  The  Indian  Governments^  who  cannot  pos- 
sibly, govern  their  immense  regions  without  some  such  auxiliary  to  their 
direct  superintendence.  2dly,  The  Court  of  DirectorSy  who  cannot 
otherwise  know  both  sides  of  every  story,  or  what  is  really  going  on . 
abroad.  3dly,  The  Proprietary  Body,  who  desire  to  review  the  acts  of 
all  their  servants  fully,  at  home  and  abroad. 

Fourthly,  ThBt  if  this  expression  of  public  opinion  through  the  Press 
be  limited  to  England,  it  must  necessarily  be  without  efficacy,  or 
even  permanent  safety  to  the  common  interests  of  the  people  of 
India  and  England. 

Fifthly,  That  in  India  alone,  it  can  be  exercised  with  complete 
EFFECT  and  perfect  safety. 

99.  One  only  topic  remalos  to  be  noticed,  and  that  addresises  itself 
chiefly  to  those  persons  in  England,  whether  manufacturers,  stock- 
holders, Indian  annuitants,  ship-o^iners,  underwriters,  or  others',  who 
are  connected  with  India,  and  interested  in  its  prosperity. 

100.  It  is  vulgarly  supposed,  and  no  little  pains  have  been  taken  to 
spread  the  notion,  that  the  body  of  men  in  question  have  no  near  interest 
in  the  establishment  of  a  more  liberal  system  and  institutions  for  British 
India.  There  cannot  be  a  more  entire  or  fatal  mistake. — None  can  pos- 
sibly have  a  near^.  interest  than  they,  in  the  development  of  the  vast 
resources  and  powers  of  that  country  ;  and  they  are  cautioned  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear — or  rather  a  well-prepared  ear  towards  such  as,  for  their  close 
and  sordid  purposes,  endeavour  to  inculcate  this  selfish  doctrine,  and 
thereby,  to  keep  India  from  obtaining  the  good  wishes  and  powerful  aid 
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alfnmie  in  Englairi,  ia  order  &at  d^  ttifty  Imte  her  aQ  tellienierfirei, 
fo  seire  thdr  litde  turn. 

101.  Nothing  U  more  tuxdeniably  tme  in  political  economy  than  dds: 
Ihat  a  nation  cannot'impbit  more  than  she  can  pay  for  by  exporte,  H 
India  be  not  allowed  to  make  the  most  of  her  natural  producta,  in  silk, 
eottOUy  dngar,  indigo^  saltpetre,  coffee.  Sec.  how  is  it  posftiUe  tibe  can 
take  the  manufactures  of  En^and  to  any  amount  ? — If,  in  theae  respects, 
India  were  allowed  to  do  her  utmost,  there  is  scarc^v  a  linut  to  her 
powet  ct  taMng  mamtfiictures.  What  hinders  her  nom  making  ibe 
most  of  her  products?  Why  does  she  not  subsititute,  in  her  inliMtely 
raried  soil  and  climate,  the  finer  cottons  of  the  West  for  the  inferior 
Staines;  which  are  indigenousto  her?  Why  does  she  not  indefinit^y  ex- 
tend the  growth  and  fabrication  of  silk  ?  Why  not  improve  the  mannfac- 
tnre  of  «U>gar>  according  to  the  more  finished  processes  of  other  countries  ? 

102.  nfte  rea»m  is  two-fi>ldy  Ist.  European- skifl,  intelligence,  and 
superintending  industiy,  are  excluded  firpm  employment,  owing  to  Ihe 
absurd  and  pernicious  prohibition  of  Colonization.  2d.  Eunmean  capital 
is  excluded  from  oTerflowing  and  enridnng  that  boundless  field,  Indian 
Agriculture.  "What  might  h%  done  by  European  skill  and  capital,  we 
see,  by  the  creation,  in  our  own  times,  of  the  indigo  culture  and  nntire- 
iJBUlure.  It  had  leasee  any  existence  thirty  yean  ago:  now  itprodaees, 
annuallk,  eight  or  nine  millions  of  pounds,  and  the  finest  qualitiea,  eqittil 
to  the  old  indigo  of  Mexico.  All  this  is  entirely  ihe  woiit  ^i  Eur^pMs 
skill  and  capital :  it  is  beliered  to  be  owins  chiefly  to  the  policy  of  his 
Miyesty's  Ministers,  that  India  was  so  hx  urown  g^vdl  to  enterprise.-^ 
A  second  such  effort  has  never  been  made. 

103.  But  nothing  can  be  done  towards  thia  great  woik  without  Colo- 
iniATioK — not  by  means  of  a  resort  of  labouring  men ;  for  suck  tivsre 
&  no  room,  nor  would  the  climate  admit  of  their  working-^but  by  a  re- 
sort of  men  possessed  of  capital,  education,  and  talents  lo  ^reot  ^ 
labour  of  others,  and  willing  to  render  m/t^-4ervice  in  case  of  inra- 
«ion  0^  rebellion. 

104.  CoLOKi2ATioK  cau  nover  take  place  untO  that  absordest  of 
bye-laws  is  repealed,  which  hinders  Europeans  from  hdding  land  in 
their  own  names,^-a  law  that  encourages  and  winks  at  mendacity,  and 
public  immorality. 

105.  Colonization  can  never  take  place  until  every  man's  pnn 
perty  and  person,  of  whatever  class,  colour,  or  reHgion,  be  put  vnder  the 
protection  of  known  and  equal  laws,  that  leave  no  |vetext  fbr  imprison* 
ment,  banishment,  fine,  or  confiscation,  but  by  the  sentence  of  impafttal, 
public,  and  independent  tribunals.  *  To  this  end  die  power  of  tradspor* 
ration  by  Government,  without  trial,  and  the  system  of  licensing  Bnro* 
peans  at  all,  must  be  repealed,  as  the  very  first  preliminaries. 

106.  Colonization  would  increase  the  imports  of  British  manufac- 
tures into  India,  not  only  by  adding  incalculably  to  the  amount  of  exe* 
changeable  exports*— not  only  by  adding  immediately  and  remotely  to 
the  numbers  of  consumers,  but  also  by  (Uffusing  a  taste  for  hixHries  and 
conveniences,  and  gradually  raising  the  giandard  of  want,  and  thereby 
of  happiness.  India  ii  at  present  at  the  very  lowest  step  of  the  kMet 
of  civilized  life.  The  food,  raiment,  shelter,  reouisite  fin*  mtte  support 
of  life,  are  all  of  the  commonest  and  scantiest  kind ;  in  coisequence  ot 
thfd  and  of  the  tinfortunate  stimulus  given  to  early  marriage  by  the  per* 
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BMJmM  ewloalt  td  tli»  H&doois  ihe  eovntrjr  swttiot  ^rith  rtdtecUal-m 
but  Ta«tekt4-4)op«2atioB,  and  the  smalleit  tearoitj  cmnkt  witk  it  ths 
•aaie  tremendoiu  effects  m  ui  potaloed  Iceland. 

H)7.  All  impartial  travdlers  admit  that  the  diftrictft  of  India  whar* 
EaropeaQ  Indigo  Planlen  have  Mttled  moat  thieklj,  ajre  l^  Car  the  moel 
flourishiDg  and  prosperous.  Such  are  the  undoubted  e&ett  of  Eiir»« 
pean  capital  and  example.  All  India  might  be  sttch  as  these  Indigo 
districts  are. 

108.  But  owing  partly  to  the  prohibition  against  investing  European 
capital  in  land  or  agricultwe,  H  is  prodigiously  accumulated  in  the 
hands  of  the  great  capitalists  at  the  principal  settlements.  Unable  to 
find  a  profitable,  secure,  and  reasonable  vent,  it  seeks  investment  in  the 
Public  Funds,  which  bear  no  proportion  there  to  the  wanta  of  the  capi- 
talists, and  which  the  Company  are  every  day  reducing  still  further  in 
ainount,  to  the  fl;reat  distress  of  thousands,  and  dlftqui^t  of  those  who 
think  that  one  of  our  great  securities  for  Native  attachment  is  the  vast 
quantity  of  the  Public  Funds  which  they  hold  in  perfect  confidence. 

109.  Thus  the  Public  Funds  rise  prodigiously,  abd  the  general  rate 
of  interest  falls  vastly  below  the  level  at  which  it  yxmtd  stand,  if  capital 
were  firee  to  find  its  level  in  employment,  whether  agriooltiiral  or  other. 

1 10.  The  consequence  of  this  unnatural  rise  of  Fund»  and  fall  of  In- 
terest is,  that  the  Government  seise  the  occasion  of  payittg  off  capital 
Debt,  and  reducing  Interest,  ihmbj  adding  immeasurably  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  absentees,  annuitants,  and  others,  in  England ;  Of  puUic  cha- 
rities, settlements,  &4.  dse.  in  India^  all  of  whidi  are  invested  in  the 
stocks,  because  they  are  arbitrarily  hindered  frota  intealmtnt  in  landed 
property.  But  for  this  unjust  prohibition^  the  acts  of  Government  in 
paying  off  and  reducing  interest  would  be  quite  right:  as  it  is,  they 
profit  by  their  own  violence  and  wrong. 

111.  These  are  some  of  the  views  which  it  was  at  one  time  hqped  the 
Freedom  of  Discuwion  by  the  Press  in  India  might  liave  helped  to  ac- 
complish. Certain  it  is,  that  without  a  Free  Press  thers^  none  of  the 
benefits  mentioned  above,  as  so  anxiously  desired  for  India  by  her  real 
friends,  could,  even  if  procured,  be  preserved  against  the  vast  power  and 
influence  of  a  government,  which  may  be  said  substantially  to  hold  in 
its  hands  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  powers,  with  all  pa- 
tronage, and  not  a  corporation  dr  institution  of  any  kind  to  oppose  it  in 
any  tibing.  It  was  believed  that  the  shctftest  and  surest  way  to  obtain 
these  benefits,  in  the  first  instance^  was  to  bring  men's  minds,  by  dint  of 
discussion,  to  see  the  necessity  f&t  such  improvra^entSt  Perhaps  this 
may  have  been  the  very  reason  why,  fVom  its  otrtset,  the- Indian  Press 
was  viewed  with  such  unmeasured  hostility  and  alarm.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  Company  at  the  Company's  servants  should  take  the 
same  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  resources  of  India,  and  the  hap- 
piness and  productive  powers  of  the  people,  that  others  do,  who  are  vir- 
tually Colonists,  from  birth  or  eonnexionsy  or  whose  fortunes  and 
families  are  staked  on  the  wdfare  of  that  country.  The  reveuue  of 
India  already  overpays  its  charges-— what  n^ofe  could  the  Company  gain 
by  troubling  themselves  with  dreams  of  improvement  ?  What  cotdd  the 
CiHnpany's  servants  gain  beyond  theijr  salaries,  olf  winch  they  are  quite 
secure  in  the  present  conditioji  of  the  country  ? 

UfU  It  is  now  for  the  Meiwumis  ftnd  Uumdmtmnn  ot  this  country 
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to  deteraune  whetfaw  thesr  chooae  to  support  the  preaeiit  doM  qrttMn,  or 
to  compel— &r  compel  they  coft,  if  th^  wM^^^  more  libend  one.  Of 
ode  tbing,  liewever,  they  may  be  aaeiured,— that  tihe  Qoeetkm  of  die 
PreM  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  their  interests  and  those  of  Indiar-^ 
interests  which  are  but  <me  aad  the  same,  avd  which  must  aoovsR 
o&  I.ATBa  PRferkit. 

A  Proprietor  of  India  Stock. 


STANZAS  TO  ADAH. 

Whilb  o*er  thee  now  the  snn  of  joy 

Is  shining  with  its  brightest  beamy 
And  pleasures  hauQt  (alas !  to  cloy) 

Thy  daily  thought,  thy  nightly  dbnsam ; 
While  jaundiced  wealth,  or  despot  power. 

In  countless  crowds  thus  wordup  thee, 
I  would  not  have  thee  cloud  the  hour-^ 

I  would  not  have  Uiee  think  of  me. 

The  sky  diat  floats  above  thee  now 

Speaks  endless  summer  to  the  eye ; 
The  voice  that  breathes  the  lurinr  TOW, 

The  trembling  and  delusive  d^, 
Appear  the  offi»pring  of  a  love 

Whose  every  hope  is  wrapped  in  thee: 
I  would  not  have  theefaitfuess  prove — 

I  would  not  have  thee  think  of  me. 

The  lip  that  now  is  pressed  to  thine. 

The  panting  form  that  hovers  near, 
Are  shadows  of  delights  once  mine — 

Of  bright  delusions  past,  yet^dear : 
But  while  voluptuous  mirth  is  seen 

To  hold  its  revel  thus  with  thee. 
Oh,  turn  thee  not  to  what  has  been — 

I  would  not  have  thee  think  of  me. 

Thou  hast  a  lip  where  young  love  plays 

With  all  his  beauty,  all  lus  guile. 
Oh,  do  not  think,  when  others  praise. 

An  absent  one  has  shared  its  smile. 
Thou  hast  an  eye,  whose  sparkling  light 

Has  drawn  th'  adoring  throng  to  thee; 
When  others  hail  its  beamings  bright 

I  would  not  have  thee  thidc  of  me« 

But  Adah,  if  o'er  thee  should  lour 

The  storm  of  life  in  years  to  come. 
Oh,  think  thee  in  that  cheeriess  hour, 

There  still  k  left  one  guardian  home ; 
When  all  who  worshlpp^  in  the  day 

Of  gladness,  have  deserted  thee, 
And  fled  like  dearest  dreams  awav— * 

I  then  ww^  have  thee  think  of  me,  D. 
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HISTORY  OP  A  SBCOND  DAY  AT  THB  INBU  HOUSB.* 

Varied  aa  oar  experience  of  men  and  tilings  has  been,  we  bare  met 
with  nothing,  amid  that  variety,  so  truly  unique^  so  entirdly  differing 
£rom  all  other  scenes  and  objects  in  the  world,  as  the  Great  Temple  of 
Folly,  in  Leadenhall-street,  where  despotism  and  democracy — power 
a^d  puerility-— affectation  and  absurdity— seem  to  have  met  in  thur 
extremes,  and  to  have  produced,  by  the  incongruous  mixture  of  their 
materials,  as  soyereign  an  enchantment  as  the  witches*  cauldron  in  Mac* 
beth;t  for,  like  that,  it  seems  to  steep  the  senses  in. oMivion,  and  lead 
all  who  come  within  its  influence  to  irrecoyerable  infatuation.  Whether 
the  lordly  confederates  of  this  distinguished  body  are  belieyers  in  the  power 
of  enchantment  or  not,  we  do  not  know ;  bat  as,  among  other  symptoiiis  of 
wisdom  exhibited  in  their  proceedings,  they  are  decided  enemies  to  the 
monster  '^  Innoyation,''  nodiiiig  is  more  probable  than  that  they  depre- 
cate the  repeal  of  the  kw  against  sorcery  as  moch  iB  they  would  the 
repeal  of  their  own  monopoly,  each  beipg  founded  on  the  same  hiqppy 
ignorance,  and  each  being  ultimately  doomed  to  the  same  ineyitalko 
fite.t 

-  We  haye  instanced  despotism  going  hand  in  hand  with  democracy. 
Here  is  the  proof-^— A  speaker  with  unblushing  front  (it  should  be  stated, 
howeyer,  that  he  was  a  practised  legal  adyocate)  insisted  not  only 
diat  the  Indian-  government  always  had  been  a  despotism,  but  added 
that  it  always  would  and  must  be  so:  and  insi/rted  that  it  was  much 

*  For  a  sketch  of  the  First  Day,  see  the  Oriental  Hi^rald,  voL  ii.  p.  419. 
f  Add  thereto  a  tier's  cbaudron, 

For  the  Ingredients  of  our  cauldron  ; 

Cool  it  wi&  a  baboon's- blood. 

And  then  the  sharm  is  Am  mad  goed. 
t  The  **  wisdMD  of  our  aaoettofs,"  loag  s'mee  the  CenuNUiy's  first  charter 
was  granted,  was  exemplified  in  theiffpaseinip  the  Mkmkkg  mia^rMt  laws  :  '*  If 
any  person  shall  use  aoy  invocation  or  conjuration  of  any^evil  or  wicked  spirit ; 
or  shall  consult,  covenant'  with,  entertain,  employ,  feed,'  or  reward  any  evil  or 
cuTBed  spirit,  to  or  for  any  intent  or  purpose  ;  or  take  up  any.dcnd  man,  woman, 
or  child  out  of  the  gpnive ;  or  the  skin,  oooe,  or  any  put  of  the  dead  person,  to 
be.ompU^d  o^  used  in  any  manner  of  witchcraft,  sorcery,  chi^rm,  or  enchant^ 
ment,  whereby  any  person  shall  be  destroyed,  killed,  wasted,  consumed,  pined,, 
or  lamed  in  any  part  of  the  body ;  every  such  person,  being'  convicted^  shall 
suffer  death."  The  **  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  which  passed  this  law,  has. 
been  decreed  bythe  modems  to  be  the  grossest  fi^ly,  and  the  law  has  beea 
repealed  acoordiiigly.  Let  us  see  if  the  "  wisdom  of  oiu:  contemporaries"  it  of 
a  much  higher  £ud.  Thev  enact  as  follows  :  '<  It  is  the  duty  of  this  country 
to  introduce  religious,  moral,  and  Intellectual  improvement  into  India.  It  is  the 
wiQ  of  the  Government  that  British  subjects  trade  fireely  with  ^e  East  India 
Company's  possessions  in  the  East.  It  is  the  determination  of  His  Majesty  and 
his  Parliament,  that  British  courts  of  justice  be  nuuntained  in  India  for  the  due 
protection  of  all  classes  in  their  respective  rights.  NevertMess,  if  any  man  be 
found  attempting  to  introduce  this  moral  and  intellectual  knowledge ;  if  any 
man  be  found  trading  freely  with  the  natives  of  India ;  he  shall,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  ruiing  Governor,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  without  reason  assigawi,  be 
■eizedj  banished,  and  ruined,  without  any  form  of  trial,  or  without  the  pro- 
tection of  those  verycourtd  which  we  have  sent  there  especially  to  guard  him 
from  ofwression."  This  is  the  wisdom  of  our  own  HjtiM :— By  how  mudi  is  St 
better  than  the  fdly  of  the  tifnes  gone  by  ? 
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more  ftivourable  to  the  oouutry  than  freedom.  At  the  same  time,  we  see 
in  the  India  House  itself,  annual  election  of  representatives,  *  imlTenal 
sufeige^t  and  the  vote  by  secret  ballot,  t  the  three  distinguishing  dia* 
racteristics  of  radicalism : — of  which  the  utmost  abhorrence  is  genei^^y 
express^  by  those  very  men  who  obtain  thdr  seats  Anmgh  its  most 
Msential  forms.  We  hate  instanced  power  and  poekility '-here  are 
our  proofs:  The  Chairtnaa,  supr^m^  in  his  directorial  dignity  withm  the 
bar;  and  a  candidate  for  those  high  honours  vr^Aotif  the  basr,  aoeitii* 
ing  the  Court  with  a  train  of  flatteries,  which  a  Haselwood  boy  of  fbttf^ 
teen  wt)uld  annihilate  Ifi  the  space  of  as  many  mlmites.  We  httva 
enumerated  afifectafion  and  absurdity;  and  for  this  union  we  need 
enly  refor  to  one  whose  name  will  appear  in  due  form  hereafter,  but 
who  must  be  Aedrd^  and  not  merely  reported,  toi  appreciate  doly  ^e 
amusing  affectation  of  superior  wisdom,  and  the  melanchdy  dii^y  ^ 
60Re^)oiiding  imbecility,  wMch  mark  his  orations,  and  p^petiolly  wabA 
the  audience  of  the 

'  Partoriimt  monies   atseetorridfartusMnis^ 

Let  us  proceed,  however,  to  give  the  reader,  a  picture  of  the  aceae  of 
which  we  were  on  this  occasion  a  witness,  and  lay  before  him,  for  Us 
own  inspection,  a  few  of  the  dioice  morc^aux^  which  we  gathered  xa^ 
from  among  ''the  firagments  that  fell  beneath  the  nch  mens  taUe,^  at 
tUs  an^e  feast  :«-^tha  whole  would  prove  too  much  for  any  moderate 
digestion. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  day  being  set  apart  to  the  iole  and 
especial  consideration  of  the  question  respecting  the  Indian  Press,  the 
Court  was  well  filled  at  an  early  hour,  and  the  gallery  was  literally 
crowded.  Among  the  auditors  in  that  elevated  region,  were  conspicuous, 
two  gentlemen  recently  arrived  from  India,  and  no  doubt  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

One  of  theie  distingaished  visitors  was  the  Retefiend  Joseph  Parson, 
the  on^al  author  of  the  expressive  Mliteralion  ''  peraie&otae  pubUdty," 
aa  apfiwd  to  the  diMUssion  of  public  measures  of  eveiy  deecripdon^ 
a  steady  and  determined  enemy  of  the  freedom  of  Uie  pressin  Inoia— an 
advocate  of  arbitrary  power — a  holder  of  pluralites^-a.  hewi^mper  con- 
troversialist, in  favour  ^select  vestries*  closed  doQrsi  s«ucefe  accounts,  and 
irresponsible  trustees,  in  the  dispensation  of  publio  charities.  This  tiPf^ 
rend  gentlemen  was  also  chief  adviser  of  Mator-General  Hardwickj  (^^ 
Indian  army,  a  public  patron  of  the  Johil  Bull,  a  secret  enemy  of  the.  Cal- 
cutta'Journal,  who  convened  the  msgors,  captains,  and  lieuteoanta  d  the 
Company's  wtillery,  first  at  the  regimental  mess-room  at  DumJHnB, 
aad  dien  at  his  own  house,  6n  pretence  of  n^Htaiyduty,  but  in  reafitjt 
to  propose  the  expulsion  of  the  Calcutta  Journal  from  the  me^;  la  wluch 


^  61k  of  the  Dftfeetors  go  oat  annually  by  rotation,  and  their  placet  were  i»- 
laadtil  to  be  KUpplied  bv  an  annual  and  popular  election :  but  thne  it  a  cartate 
<<  House  Lbt,*'  oC  which  we  shall  have  more  to  b^  hereafter,  who  cuTwpoud 
with  the  patnont  and  membera  of  elote  bofought  to  FarlHmiaixt,  being  attre  ef 
the  vacandea  from  Hie  tnutaal  Interahange  of  i*omipt  Inflaence; 

t  thii  ioelailes  nam,  wenea,  and  <£ildren,  posseMton  of  stock  bctagtlie 
enlyjpaliifliiian  reqairHU  • 

:  iTie  secrecy  is  as  complete  as  could  be  desired. 
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b0  Was  three  racoMuve  tittes  de^Mitad  by  the  0{>utt0]ii  of  the  majority 
td  bis  own  officeiSy  maoy  ef  whom  hare  been  sidMeqnently  pvaidied  by 
the  Indian  Ooverament^  for  daring  to  maintain  thw  right  to  read  any 
Pwer  they  think  beet. 

The  other  distinguished  stranger  was  Mr.  Henry  T.  Prinsepi  one  of 
IhesizSeinretaries  to  the  Bengal  GoTemment,  who  proeecuted  the  Editor 
of  the  Calcutta  Journal  for  a  Hbel,  and  were  defeat^  by  die  verdict  of  an 
English  Jury  declaring  the  accused  Not  Guilty ; — ^but  who,  neverthelesSy 
ricl^  power^^  and  numerous  as  they  were,  suffered  the  innocent  defeu'- 
dant  to  be  saddled  with  upwards  of  600/.  costs,  although  in  the  right. 
We  should  add,  in  candour,  that  Mr.  Prinsep  is  said  to  have  instructed 
bis  friend  Mr.  Trant  to  declare,  that  though  an  imj^ession  had  gone 
abroad  that  M  the  GoTemment  Secretaries  had  written  against  Mr. 
Buckingham  in  the  Indian  John  Bull,  yet  he  had  never  so  written, 
*^  Better  late  than  never,*'  says  the  proverb;  but.  this  tardy  avowal  is 
almost  too  late  to  be  of  any  value.  Why  it  was  not  made  in  India^  where 
tbe  impressiim  was  almost  universal  that  the  Secretaries  generally  wrote 
in  the  John  Bull»  and  where  tbe  Goveniment,  when  distinctly  informed 
of  this,  never  ventured  to  deny  it,  may  be  easily  explained.  It  was  the 
pMBporl  to  fMwa  and  distinction  in  India ;  aisd  individaals  have  since 
«vo#ed  that  they  even  wrote  against  Ihek  feeling  aad  coovietiott,  in  op« 
IKMhion  to  theMoids  ai  a  free  press  in  that  coiantry,  with  a  view  to  save 
themselves  frona  the  pweecutions  of  the  Indian  Government,  who  in  this 
dtemite  would  admit  of  no  neutndity,  and  seemed  to  adqit  ^  maxim-^ 
<<  He  that  ie  not  with  us  is  against  OS."  It  appeared,  indeed,  as  if  it  had 
been  decreed  l^  thsmthat  <^  all  mamer  of  widLodness  ahonld  be  forgiveD,'' 
iescept  that  of  contending  ftr  the  Freedom  of  tiie  Press,  winch  was  .the 
'*  Aecret  crime,"  never  to  be  pardooed  '*  either  in  this  worid  or  that  which 
ie  \a  come."  To  6ahunniate  the  friends  ef  that  Freedom,  was  to  redeem 
•very  ottierfrmlt,  and  the  garb  of  hatied  to  all  thevirtnesof  BngKsbmeti, 
there  possessed  the  qualities  so  beautifrilly  ascribed  to  the  divine  nrf>e  of 
charity,  which  is  emphatically  said  ^  to  cover  a  mnltitade  of  8itts<"-^In 
England,  however,  soihe  degree  of  odimn  is  attached  tosueh  aperveieien 
of  official  influence  as  that  eXercMed  in  India  \rf  those  government  func- 
tiMuieo,  who  first  ooideaivoured  to  write  down  an  opponent  in  argmnent,. 
«nd  frdled;  then  prosecuted  him,  and  failed;  then  ooml^ned  to  set  np  a 
Papnr  of  their  own,  to  calumniate  him^  and  frdled ;  and  lastly,  urged  and 
procured  his  banishment,  in  the  hope  of  thus  silencing  has  efibrts  fiir  the 
modem  of  his  fdlow-mm;  and,  even  in  that  also,  covered  tlnmselveB 
with  diegraee,  imd  in  all  their  attempts  at  Justification  most  signally 
fiuML 

It  is  wcU,  idntnS^ft^f  im  Mr.  Prinsep,  now  that  the  atmosf^iere  of 
England  Ims  porified  hii  vision,  to  see  that  a  disavowal  of  any  direct  par- 
ticipation in  these  infamous  proceedings  in  India  was  necessary  to 
hie  r^mtation.  It  would  have  been  nuure  manly  and  genenms  to  have 
Blade  it  on  the  spot,  and  at  tbe  time  when  these  transactiens  w^re  rife 
-and  in  fbH  operraon.  B^  late  as  it  is,  we  are  ^ad  to  receive  it ;  ^^nA, 
because  it  proves  that  virtuous  feeling  i^  not  irrecoverably  extinct;  and 
nett,  because  Mr.  Prinsep  is  one  of  the  feyr  among  Uie  Indi«m  Se- 
cretaries, of  whose  talents  and  private  worth  we  have  always  thought 
favourably,  and  diall  always  be  glad  to  entertain  a  good  opimon. 

We  trust  that  these  illustrious  visitom  were  grsttified  by  tke^amkble 
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Ught  in  wMch  tbeir  biend  and  patron,  Mr.  Adatti,  waft  exlufaitad  t^  Ike 
British  public ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  them  in  the  arena,  -either 
dttarowing  publicly,  all  participation  in  his  degrading  sendmentSyOr  enter- 
ii|g  boldly  on  their  defence.  But  we  must  pass  onward  to  the  bosiMfls 
of  the  day. 

The  state  of  the  Press  in  India,  and  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Adam  and 
Lord  Amherst  towards  its  conductors  was  abiy  staked  by  the  Honourable 
Douglas  Kinnaird,  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  of  which  a  faithfnl 
report  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  our  preeent  Number,  and  the  pe- 
nual  of  which  will  satisfy  aU  bur  readers  ox  its  clearness,  accuracy,  and 
|»6werful  ability,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  convey  a  faithful  imprettion  of 
the  earnestness  which  marked  its  delivery.  His  speech  concluded  with 
a  motion  for  the  production  of  all  the  minutes  of  Council,  and  corre^on- 
dence  between:  the  audiorities  in  England  and  India,  on  Uie  sul^ect  of  the 
Press,  from  the  year  1818  to  the  present  time. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hume,  who  reserved  what  he  was 
prepared  to  say  on  the  subject  until  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  debate. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Directors,  omvinced  as  -they 
profess  Uiemaelves  to  be,  of  the  pn^riety  of  all  die  late  measosea  fiir 
iiyttering  the  Indian  Press,  would  have  rejoiced  at  an  oppcHrtutiity  of  pro- 
ducing  the  papers  required,  and  overwhelming  the  complainants  with  the 
pbwenul  mass  of  evidence  by  which  they  could  estaUish  the  juttabeof 
their  ca^e.  This  would  have  been  the  course  of  honest,  of  faonourahle^ 
and  of  innocent  men,  strong  in  their  integrity,  and  invulnerable  to 
attack.  This  was  not  die  course  which  the  Direeton  chose^  tb  fmrnn^ 
Apparendy,  however,  imwilling  or  ashamed  to  speak  themsdves  an  a 
subject  on  which  every  man  among  diem  ought  to-deliver  kisiBdividdal 
opinion,  they  put  forth  a  legal  advocate^  not  one  <^  their  own  body,  but 
one  who  has  been  before  retained  for  their  defences,  to  dogmadze  £poift  he^** 
hind  their  bar  with  all  the  air  and  authority  of  a  Director ;  and,- like  atrwe 
lawyer,  to  speak  as  he  is  instructed,  to  confound  all  distinctions  betwem 
right  and  wrong ;  and  stop  at  no  means  that  will  best  effect  the  puipeee  of 
establishing  the  posidons  of  diose  whom  he  is  thus  engaged  to  o^snd. 
The  speech  of  such  a  tnan  may  he  thought  l^  many  as  endded  to  no  con- 
sideration whatever,  and  they  would,  perhaps,  commend  our  passing  it  by 
with  that  silent  neglect  which  ought  to  attend  such  productions.  Bat  we 
i^all  not,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  perhaps,  possess  such  abundant  pioofr 
of  the  contemptible  figure  which  he  who  advocates  injuffdce  and  absoidity 
is  sure  to  make  in  the  eyes  of  reasonable  beings,  as  this  speech  of  Mr. 
Impey  affords,  and  we  shall  therefore  analyze  it  with  the  care  of  a  surgeon, 
dissecting,  for  the  first  dme,  some  monstrous  abordon  of  nature  thiat  he 
is  never  likely  to  see  again.  To  the  report  of  the  whole  debate,  \diich 
will  be  found  in  another  place,  we  have  affixed  some^hort  notes  benetfdi  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Impey,  General  Malcolm,  and  Mr.  Trant,  which  ^*  he  who 
runs  may  read ;  *'  but  these  being  necessarily  brief  and  burned,  we-OMij 
be  permitted  to  enlarge  here,  somewhat  more  fiilly  and  freely  than  amid 
be  done  there ;  more  especially  as  we  have  the  authority  of  the  three 
speakers  named,  for  the  undoubted  benefit^  as  wfeU  as  right,  of  the  fireest 
and  fullest  discussion  of  public  men  and  measures  in  England,  Let  ns 
then  proceed  to  our  task. 

Mr.  Impey  sets  out  in  his  oradon  with  a  very  pqpnlar  avowal,  and  one 
which  geneially  carries  along  with  the  avower,  the  sympathies  of  aU  his 
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ImiuwBi— &.pro(fefl0ed  objection  to  ex-parie  statemetits.  All  men  dislike 
tbese  wImq  made  (wahist  thentteheB,  their  friends,  ot  their  party;  but 
few  men  cany  their  ecniplee  so  ^  as  to  have'the  same  horror  of  ex- 
wute  statements,  when  made  in  favour  of  their  own  catise.  Just  so  with 
Mr.  Impey:  he  begins  by  saying,  ''Let  us  hear  no  more  about,  Mr; 
Amot ;  his  case  stands  on  ex-parte  evidence ;  and  we  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  accounts  of  the  transaction  from  official  sources  in  India.'' 
Tl^  answer  to  this  is,  that  Mr.  Amot's  case  does  not  stand  on  ex-parte 
evidence.  It  stands  on  the  official  letters  of  the  Bengal  Government 
itfewlf ;  and  on  the  puUic  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  India;  ^f 
which,  thongh  the  Directors  may  be  ignorant,  all  the  world  b^de  are 
Hally  inlbraied,  as  these  official  letters  and  {»t>ceedings  have  been  pub- 
liiibed  in  the  Journals  of  this  country  months  ago,  and  their  authenticity 
never  onoe  questioned  or  denied. 

Mr.  Impey  next  advances  this  new  and  ingenious  position  :-^''  As  ta 
Mr.  Buckingham,  (says  he,)  the  Court  must  perceive,  on  the  feu^e  of  his 
cMoplaint,  that  be. cannot  Imve  been  treated  unjustly  or  illegally ;  for  he 
has  i^jpealed  to  the  Direeton  and  the  Board  of  Control ;  and  they,  after 
coraminiiig  hitf  case,  rdose  to  grant  him  any  redress.''  This  has  the 
merit  of  odginality,  at  least  Then,  if  the  servants  of  one  institution, 
sttdi  as  the  British  Museiun  lor  instance,  rob  an  individual  who  visits 
their  bnHding,  and  the  masters  of  these  robbers  do  all  they  can  to  screen 
tbeir  servants  from  justice,  imd  relbse  to  grant  the  injured  individual  re- 
dl^ess,  k'  is  to  be  inferred,  according  to  Mr.  Impey's  doctrine,  that  no 
soeii  robbery  has  taken  place,  or  that  if  it  did,  it  was  perfectly  just  and 
legal !  l%is  may  be  a  c<mvemeBt  doctrine  for  oppressors ;  but  it  remains 
to  be  seen>  whether  the  oppressed  will  acquiesce  m  it  The  very  refusal 
t^^graat  redress,  which  is  urged  as  proof  of  ho  inju8ticel)eing  sustained, 
ii  enly  an  aggravation  of  tiie  original  injury,  and  shows,  that  to  robbery 
aoid  ^>diation,  there  are  some  men  who  Will  not  scruple  to  add  an  inso- 
lent denial  of  restitation ;  and  on  that  very  denial,  ground  their  proof  of 
liga^  aiid  justice.  Heaven  help  the  unhappy  victims  who  are  to  be 
diealt  with  according  to  such  a  doctrine  as  this  ! 

Mr.  Impey,  in  his  seal  to  rid  the  Indian  Government  of  all  responsible 
Iky  to  the  Court  of  Proprietors y  insists  up6n  their  conduct  being  8u1>ject 
cmh  to  the  revision  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  Board  of  Control ; 
and  dien  exclaims,  '*  But  even  if  Mr.  Biickinghani  be  injured  in  his  per- 
son or  property,  this  Court  is  not  the  place  in  which  he  should  seek  for 
redress.^' — What !  if  the  Directors,  the  servants  of  the  Proprietors,  may 
take  cognizance  of  the  conduct  of  their  functionaries,  in  India,  may  not 
the  PlN^etoTB,  who  are  the  masters  of  these  Directors  at  home,  also 
take  notice  of  the  conduct  of  their  servants'  servants  abroad  ?  Thfi 
would  be  an  invMibn  of  '^  social  order '^  indeed,  and  is  the  most  revolu- 
tionary i^em  of  which  we  have  yet  heard  ;  for  it  is  nbt  content  with 
merely  ''  levelling  ^  all  classes  to  the  same  rank,  it  absolutely  sets  the 
sATants  above  the  masters ;  and  goes  further  than  either  Jack  Cade,  Wilt 
Tyler,  or  the  most  infuriated  rebel  ever  conceived,  as  a  general  system 
of  responsibility  in  masters,  and  irresponsibility  in  those  who  are  paid  by 
them  for  thdr  services. 

.  Mr.  Impey  almost  excels  himself,  however,  when  he  comes  to  speak 
of  a  pfofesiBional  point,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  Whether  we 
shotila  most  admire  the  candour  or  the  logic  of  the  *^  learned^  gentle* 
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sMuu    He  sKfB,  Umu  Mr*  Btickm^tni  was  mi  MBOfed  fron  ladtt, 
until  aflter  h^  h»d  broken  eveiy  '*  KeguUtioQ "  laid  down  for  the  wm; 
wi  then,  be  exdaims,  "  It  is  not  far^ne  to  decide. wliether  these  negu* 
Ifttions  were  laws  or  not.'*--^H«re  is  a  tiq>eful  member  of  the  legal  pco* 
fesnon  1    His  brother  quibblers  hare  no  other  guide  than  that  whidi  he 
altogether  contemns,     with  them  it  is  not  usnaj  to  ask  whethiu*  a  eer* 
tain  act  is  just  or  othenvise ;  but  is  always  a  sufficient  justification  of  it 
in  their  minds,  to  say  it  is  law.    Mr.  Impey,  however,  cares  as  little 
about  the  law,  as  about  the  justice  of  the  case,  and  will  not  bend  to 
eith^.     It  is  sufficient  tox  him,  that  it  was  a  '<  Regulati<m,"— lawful  or 
unlawful,  it  is  all  the  same.    But  Mr.  Impey  seems  to  have  yet  to  learnt 
that  the  Circular  Letter  lor  fetterii^  th0  press,  w{u»  not  even  a  Regula- 
tion.   No  rules  of  the  Indian  Government  caii  beoome  a  Regulatioii, 
unless  passed  with  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  wluch  this  Circtt* 
lar  never  received ;  and,  therefiNre^  not  being  law,  a  thousand  breaches 
of  its  conditions  could  not  constitute  a  criipe.    This,  however,  is  not  all 
argument  that  Mr.  Impey  is  likely  to  understand,  lawyer  as  he  i8;tete 
him,  he  avows,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfeot  indiJJwenfce  whether  a  certain 
rule  or  order  be  lawiul  of  not ;  and,  therefore,  siq^posing  the  Ciroular  to 
have-prolubited  Englishiiien  frpm  communicating  £reely  with  their  lawM 
wives,  and  obliged  Ibem  to  cohabit  with  cpncubbyies  of  the  eonmtry,  any 
breach  of  its  udawM  commands  would,  according  to  Mr.  Impe/s  ne* 
tionsyhave  been  a  crime ;  and  for  refurieg  ta  obey  this»  or  a^y  other  ad- 
just or  unlawfid  carder,  dei»iving  Englishmen  of  thttr  rights,  a  man  ndg^  he 
banished  without  trial,  and  without  even  a  reason  assl^ed  I   Mr.  ha^tff 
however,  is  pot  contend  with  this  shamelass  avewal  oi  imvereaee  far  ii^ 
law  by  which  he  lives^;  he  bolsters  up  his  disregard  of  it  by  a  palpable 
misstatement.    He  sa^s,  f'H  ia  of  iKK0oaaequenoelc^me»  whether  the 
Kules  of  the  Circular  for  restraining  the  press,  were  loteser  noii    Lord 
Hastings  treated  them  as  such ;  and  they  wwe  even  coosidersd  in  diaa 
Hght  by  Mr.  Buckingham  himseUl''    How  it  was  poanble  kr  any  ma% 
having  the  slightest  regard  to  his  reputation  for  kaowliedge  or  cioeaietimsyf 
to  give  utterance  to  such  ft  dedaraticki  as  this^  weknow  not ;  but  as  it  is 
^  matter  of  indifference  to  Mr.  Impey,  whiter  an  act  is  lawfiil  or  ualaw- 
fnl,  so  also  it  may  perhafM  be  a  matter  of  equal  indi&rsnee  to  htm, 
whether  an  assertion  be  true  or  fsJae.    Mr.  Buckingham  never  did  ac* 
tmowledge  these  Rules  in  question  to  be  tows ,  akhouf^  he  promisedl  te 
do  hisbMt  to  observe  their  tenor  and  spiik,  as  he  woiM  that  <^  any  etiiaf 
rules  made  equally  binding  on  all ;  and,  indeed,  his  occeaional  nsswiag 
disregard  of  them  was,  in  almost  all  cases,  fiarced  on  ham$  ilk  oidar  to 
defend  himself  from  t^e  wanton  aiid  unfvovoked  aggressiofla  of  otfaen, 
who  were  allowed  4e  vidate  them  daily  with  impunity^.  B«t  eo  hi 
was  Mr.  Buckingham  from  acknowledging  these  Rules  to  be  lmm$f  tlMMt 
he  repeatedly,  again  aiid  again,  denied  their  legaliQr,  both  in  opes  €0»* 
tce^ersy,  and  in  ooniBqKmdenoe  with  the  Government;  and  It  is  awde 
one  of  Mr.  Adam's  most  serioua  charges  against  Mr.  Beehha^iaaay  tiMt 
he  had  the  temerity  to  say,  of  these  mIos,  ^<  tlwt  in  point  of  hiw^^hey 
were  mere  waste  pap^/'    This  is  certainly  a  strange  way  of  adcavidbdf* 
ing  what  Mr.  Impey  has  either  ignorantly  or  perversely  imputed  ta  wi* 
other. 

The  favourite  tq>ic  of  *^  repealed  warnings  **  is  n«rt  iiubcoduced ;  aAd 
it  is  though  the  hei^of  presumptien  in  any  man  lo  coB^laia  i 
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htia%ikiuA  with  ^iiailroui  caaMqoMMt,  if  te  hud  htmtnfkmdf 
wttfotd  tlMil  fuoh  coDsequeoMi  would  be  the  reeuk  of  his  refinal  to 
comply  with  certain  conditionB  imposed.  This  point  wiis  pi«iaed  in  th^ 
HovM  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  Astell,  as  the  atroogest  that  could  be  ad- 
duced, and  met  in  that  assembly  witfi  the  contempt  and  ridicule  wlueh 
it  deaorred*  The  whcde  essenee  of  this  matter  lies  in  t^  question, 
**  Wen  the  acts  warned  against,  ionoeent  of  criminal?  Were  the  conse- 
ijueuces  threatened,  lawfid  or  otherwise?'*  A  highwayman  gtaetally 
gires  warning  to  those  he  may  wish  to  rpb,  by  saying,  **  If  you  do  not 
yield  me  up  your  purse,  I  will  banish  you  summarily  from  this  world  to 
the  next."  A  pirate  too  gives  warning  before  he  boards,  and  says,  *' Strike 
your  colouni,.  and  yield  up  all  your  right  of  property,  or  I  wiU  sink  you  if 
you  resist."  So  also  the  Indian  Goveroment,  in  this  reiqpect  no  better 
than  either  of  the  former,  says,  "  Yield  up  to  us  entiiely  all  your  privi« 
l^gea  as  freemen :  abandon  the  most  precious  of  your  biithrightiy  the 
liber^  af  speech  and  writing,  subject  only  to  the  trial  by  jury,  or  we  will 
baaiui  you  at  our  mere  deeree,  witiiout  a  reason  assigned.  Your  lires 
and  ferlunee  aro  entirely  in  our  hands^  therefore  bow  the  neck  for  us  to 
trample  on,  or  we  will  exile  you  fipom  your  property,  your  pursuits»  and 
your  connexions,  without  eVen  a  reason  assigned."  Are  such  wanings 
lawful?  are  such  threats. just?  It  may  be  a  matter  of  indifferenoe  to 
Mr.  Impey  whether  they  are  so  or  not ;  but  the  world  will  mot  be  to  caHy 
veniently  Beatral  in  the  matter.  If  it  be  lawful  or  just  to  use  this  power 
of  bunishment  to  threaten  a  British  subject  out  of  the  exercise  of  any 
MM  right  belonging  to  him  by  his  birth  and  country,  then  it  must  bo 
equally  laidul  to  use  the  same  power  to  threaten  hifli  out  of  the  oxeroise 
«t  any  otAer  right,  either  thAt  of  his  domestic  eiyojrment,  his  freedom  of 
luligioD,  his  security  of  property,  or  any  other  of  those  possessions  which 
belong  to  man  in  ciyilised  society.  In  short,  to  admit  the  justico  of  exer^ 
eistny  tins  right  of  warning  a  man  againtft  any  thing  which  the  Go- 
▼wnment  may  wish  not  to  be  done ;  and  to  countenance  tho  power  of 
punishing  the  neglect  o£  sueh  "  warnings^"  whatdrer  thtfy  may  be,  with- 
out reason  assignedi  is  to  set  a  Government  above  all  law,  and  to  break 
down  allr  those  barriers  of  reciprocal  duty  and  protection,  by  which  civi* 
Jiflod  communities  can  alone  bedistingmshed  itom  savAge  hordes. 

Mn  Impey  soon  advances,  however,  to  his  legitimate  conclusion  upon 
these  diabolical  premises.  He  says,  "  While  we  have  the  adittinistra- 
tioB  of  ^e  Government  of  India,  that  Government  must  always  be  des- 
potia:?— it  hat  always  been  so:— it  wUl  alwaj^  be  so."  But  the 
**  learned"  gentleman  b  not  evra  original  in  this  either.  A  certain 
Major  Scott  had  iwed  very  nearly  the  same  words  befitfe  him  in  the 
House  ci  Commons^  and  we  shall  trdnsoribe  here  what  wa4  said  on  that 


Mr.  Cufke  said  ^'  it  gave  him  great  concern  to  find  that  British  sub- 
jecto  in  Indi*  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  ei^  tho  same  privileges  which 
Britisb  sn^eets  in  Ei&gland  ei\joyed.  If  they  wore  to  be  dqirived  of 
iittu  £reedom,  if  English  mouths  and  English  pens  ^rere  not  to  be  allowed 
to  bo  exercised  in  fatour  of  oppressed  Natives,  those  nftdves  must  k)se 
iMr  fireedom  entirely ;  and  no  comp^ot  against  perione  in  office  could 
ever  be  prefetrred  with  effect,  so  a«  to  reach  the  knowledge  and  challenge 
the  inquiry  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  because  the  acts  peti- 
tiona  ofcdsil  put  it  in  tho  jpofm  of  iho  Oovovmt  Otnend  W  Miao 
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lid  imspmoa  efkf'  Biitkh  tilject  wbo  should  pimme  psrtieiiUriy  to 
•tste  the  variety  of  Of^ireesioiis  under  which  a  Katire  might  onmtu- 
lately  kigaiflh." 

Mi^or  Scott  said,  that  <<  as  to  the  GoTemment  of  Bengal,  it  had  erer 
hoMi,  and  k  mast  ever  be  despotic." 

.  Mr.  Burke  maintained,  "  that  the  worst  that  could  be  said  of  any 
government  was,  that  it  was  despotic.  If  the  British  Gbvemment 
established  in  India  was  despotic,  so  far  from  its  being  the  best  possible 
goremment  for  the  country,  all  circumstances  considered,  it  must  be  the 
womt,  because  of  the  infinite  distance  of  India  from  the  seat  of  sujtfeme 
anthority.  If  Englishmen  in  India  were  deprived  of  their  rights. and 
privileges,  a  total  end  was  putio  freedom  in  India,  since  an  EngHshmai 
who  sufiSmd  his  liberties  to  be  taken  from  him  without  cause  and  with* 
outTesistanee  on  his  part,  was  an  Englishman  depraved,  fit  and  ready 
lot  only  to  enslave  himself,  but  to  enalave  others.  It  was  natural,  he 
observed,  for  men  in  power  to  fed  an  inclination  to  exercise  that  power 
tyranmcdly,  and  even  to  the  enslaving  of  those  subordinate  to  their  an- 
thority ;  bat  it  was  the  province  of  freemen  to  detect  them ;  and  when 
^  freedom  of  Englishmen  in  India  was  taken  from  them,  those  ii 
power  ^lere  might  widi  impunity  carry  into  execution  against  the 
miserable  Natives,  whatever  plans  of  slavery  their  arbitrary  and  unfeeling 
dispositions  might  suggest.*' 

Mr.  Impey  next  adverts  to  the  acknowledged  fact,  that  every  man 
going  to  India  under  a  license,  agrees  to  observe  all  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  then  are,  or  may  thereafter  be,  in  force  at  the  Presidency  in 
which  he  resides.  No  one  can  dispute  this.  .  But  there  is  another  pco- 
virion  carefully  kept  out  of  sight  in  this  question.  It  is  this, — ^The  East 
India  Company's  Government  abroad  can  pass  no  rules  or  regulations 
for  the  observance  of  British  subjects  residing  within  die  limits  of  their 
several  Presidencies,  but  such  as  receive  the  sanction  of  the  King's  Courts 
Established  there :  and  these  Courts  are  authorised  by  act  of  Pariiameat 
^  sanction  only  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  just  and  reasoo- 
ible,  and  not  rqmgnant  to  the  laws  of  the  realm.  This  then  is,  in  £u^ 
10  more  than  promising  to  obey  all  lawful  regulations  and  afl  lawful 
authority  established  in  the  Presidency  at  which  such  licensed  indiri- 
dual  may  reside ;  and  to  this  condition,  no  man  would  refuse  his  assent. 
But  it  has  been  seen  that  tiie  Circular  for  fettering  the  jHress  never  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  consequendy  was  never  made 
lawful ;  so  that  a  disobedience  of  its  mandates,  even  if  proved,  was  no 
breach  of  any  recognised  condition,  and  no  forfeiture  of  the  license  <^ 
residence.  Mr.  Impey,  however,  conceives  that  no  conditions  ars  ns> 
cessary,  for  he  cites  die  clause  of  the  Act  en^iowering  the  summaiy 
banishment  of  any  British  subject,  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Oavemor  General,  it  may  seem  necessary.  But,  even  heore,  a  condi- 
tion  is  imposed,  which  is -wis,  '^  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Qo- 
remor  General  any  individual  shzXi  forfeit  his  claim  to  the  oountenanos 
and  protection  of  the  Government ''  under  which  he  lives.  Here  is  a 
specific  condition :  and  if  the  clause  means  any  thinff,  it  must  mean  thsd 
die  individual  to  be  banished  must,  by  some  act  of.  his,  really  and  trufy 
tarkAt  the  countenance  and  {MPotection  to  be  then  withdrawn.  This 
necessarily  leads  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  is  the  act  by  which  protedMi 
•aibe  tndy  infeited.    Protection  and  obedience  are  htid  to  be  mutoal 
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sad  Wni^roeal  dutiflB  iMtweea  the  ralerf  and  die' ruled,'  of  every  oouatiy 
under  tile  sun,  even  the  most  despotic  ones. '-  As  long  as  any  man  obeys 
tiie  laws  of  the  country  in  which  he  Hres,  so  long  iff  he  justly  ehtitM  io[ 
^tk»pr0te€tum  of  those  laws;  and  even  in  cases  ef  disohediencey  Irial' 
■hooid  always  {irecede  punishment.  Mr.  Buckingfiam's  lic^nee  to  reside 
in  India  expi^essed  no  more  than  this,  that  he  was  to  obey  all  rules  and 
veguladons-  duly  sanctioned  by  the  Supreme  Ctourt  of  Justice  in  ladia, 
and  to  act  in  other  respects  conformably  to  laio.  He  did  so,  uniformly 
and  indisputably.  The  whole  list  of  diarges  made  out  against  htm  are 
mere  pretended  breaches  (for  they  do  not  even  amount  to  real  infnnge-' 
]bents)  of  a  set  of  arbitrary  rules  that  n^ver  were  made  law,  and  never 
receired  the  sanctbu  of  the  Court :  so  that  if  the  breaches  were  aH  real 
iostead  of  pretended,  and  were  a  thousand  instead  often,  they  cduld  no 
more  constitute  a  legal  offence,  than  the  shooting  a  thousand  hares 
would  amount  to  a  crime  if  there  were  no  laws  in  existence  for  the  pre<^ 
servation  of  game. 

jMfr.  Impey,  to  Whpm  It  is  confessedly  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
a  rufe  be  lawful  or  not,  does  not  forgiet  to  argue  on  it,  however,  ais  if  itr 
legality  were  placed  beyond  all  dispute.  He  accordingly  goes  oh  to  say^ 
^  This  Circular  for  restraining  the  Press  was  sent  to  all  the  Editors  of 
Papers  in  India ;  and -they  were  told  that  dieir  removal  from  India  would 
be  the  consequence  of  their  non-compliance  with  its  restrictions."  Even 
if  this  were  true,  on  what  authority,  we  ask,  could  any  Governs  dare  to 
prescribe  timits  to  the  power  of  speech  or  writing,  any  more  than  to  the 
power  of  walking  or  breathing  ?  He  might  with  as  much  justice  haTO 
shut  up  men's  bodies  in  dunge(His,  and  forbid  them  on  pain  of  death  to 
utter  a  prayer  for  their  release, ,  as  thus  to  imprison  men's  minds,  and 
tlireaten  them  with  banishment  for  venturing  to  breathe  £reely  their 
thoughts  and  words  to  eabh  other.  It  is  perfe<^y  monstrous  to  bear  such 
a  power  as  this  cooUy  and  indifferently  asserted  and  admitted.  But,  al« 
^ough  such  a  power  has  been  since  assumed,  it  is  altogether  false  to  say 
that  this  was  either  stated  in  the  Circular,  or  intimated  to  Editors  at  the 
time  of  its  being  issued :  neither  was  the  case.  The  Cijxuhur  contained 
te)y  these  words  as  relating  to  breaches  of  these  rules. 

•  **  Relying  on  the  prudence  and  discretion  of  the  Editors  for  tiieir 
careful  observance  of  these  rules,  the  Governor  General  in  Council  is 
]^ea86d  to  difl^nse  with  their  submitting  their  papers  to  an  officer  of 
Government  previous  to  publication.  The  Editors  will,  however,  be 
Md  personally  acc^untaUe  for  whatever  they  may  puUkh  in  contra* 
Tention  of  these  rules  so  communicated,  or  which  may  be  otherwise  (xt 
variance  toith  the  general  principles  of  British  law  a^  established  in 
thb  country,  and  will  be  proceeded  against  in  such  manner  as  ihe 
Governor  General  in  Council  may  deem  applicable  to  the  nature  of  the 
4f^encey  for, any  deviation  firom  them." 

•  Where  is  there  even  an  alluiion  to  "  removal  £rom  the  country  **  in  aU 
this  ?  I'he  Editors  would  of  course  be  *'  personally  accountable  •'  for  all 
Ibey  might  publish,  as  they  ought  to  be  and  are  every  where ;  but  ac^ 
eoontaUeto  law:  and  the  •  Governor  General  might  proceed  against 
tlMlm  by  civil  action,  by  indictment^  or  by  information,  as  the  nature  <tf 
Uttt  offence  might  require:  but  banbhment  without  trial  is  not  applicable 
to  antf  offence,  and  is  not  applied  even  to  the  most  hemous  crimes  in 
iadia.    Men  in^o  commit  murder,  theft,  fraud,  and  perjury,  are  aU 
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granted  the  pnitecti0a  of  the  1ft wg  and  a  jt^  itk^MiIyibe 
Editor  who  offends  no  leua,  that  ie  Uf  be  deak  widi  ••  %  eiinami  i 
oflbncee  are  too  iD&mou^  to  entitle  him  te  the  eomtenanoe^aad  i 
tection  of  a  govenimeQt,r-^which  Mr«  Adam  saye  is  oae  ^  the  i 
and  lenient  unider  heaven,-— whL<^  Judge  Macnaghtea  says,  adndlaotf 
^eater  fieedom  than  any  under  which  he  ever  liyed  befiNre:*— hut  whkh 
Mr.  Impey  characterizes  with  niore  accora^  than  either,  idkea  he  calk 
It  an  unlimited,  an  uncontrolled,  an  irresponsible  despotisin,  -^whidlH  wm 
Ibay  add,  in  the  drunkenness  of  its  fury,  seems  to  set  alike  the  haan  e£ 
God  and  man  at  defiance. 

.  Even  in  this,  however,  there  was  the  grossest  partiality  and  iapMtie» 
•bserved  in  the  a[^lication  of  these  absurd  and  <i]i|ust  lestrictieBa.  The 
government  professed  their  determmation  to  held  the  edatevs  peneoalljf 
accountable,  and  to  proceed  against  them  for  (tnf  contrarenlieii  of  the 
rules  prescribed  by  themselves.  One  of  the  prohibited  to|»ce  was  ape- 
cified  in  these  terms  : — "  Private  scandal  and  personal  nmaika  ea 
individualsr  tending  to  excite  dissensions  in  society ." — Yet  this 
rule  was  broken  tkrough  every  day,  £or  years  in  suceesaon,  by^  the 
editors  of  the  Indian  Government  Gazette,  the  Hurkaro,  aad  the 
John  Bull,  in  a  more  gross  and  flagrant  manner  than  was  ever  dene  in 
any  countiy  in  which  a  Press  is  known.  The  most  Ucendeus  papees^ef 
£]p^nd  and  America  exhibit  nothing  like  a  picture  of  the  groasiiess  and 
psoleace,  as  well  as  malice  and  falsehood,  ef  the  aspemoos  emsaamffi 
an  these  papeis,  and  particulariy  the  last,  against  the  very  individaal 
who  has  alone  suffered  for  his  forbearance.  Mr.  Buckinghan'b  SuBiljr 
^d  domestic  relations  were  insulted ;  the  young  afid  laaeceBt  daugliliii 
ef  his  brother,  then  living  in  his  house,  and  sever  once  intmding  dies- 
selves,  in  any  manner,  beyond  the  modesty  and  retiremeat  of  prtvate 
£fe,  were  exhibited  in  the  pages  of  these  hostile  prints,  to  tMoqtPf  aad 
eeom.  His  wife  was  publicly  and  grossly  insulted  by  the  aaost  offeasm 
insimiations  in  the  John  Bull,  within  a  few  days  only  after  her  landing  is 
the  country — the  secret  movements  of  all  his  friends  watdied — ^fais  viHla 
loade  publio— bis  acquaintances  denounced — and  thieata  of  the  anger 
and  vengeance  of  Government  held  out  towards  those  civil  and  mtlitaj 
flentlenien  who  dared  to  continue  towards  him  their  oonnttaaace  and 
ttiendship.  Were  not  these  **  contraventions  of  the  rules  laid  doim 
-^r  the  guidance  of  editors  ;'*  and  of  that  especially  which  fobade  **  per- 
sonal remarks,  tending  to  excite  dissenrions  in  society  "  ?  And  wcce  these 
not "  proceeded  against  in  some  manner  applicable  to  the  nature  «£  Am 
offence*'  ?  Yes !  The  ptmiihment  inflicted  on  the  offendeis  ivaa  aa  i»* 
increased  glow  of  thef  imshine  of  official  favour!  New  offices 'wera  cieated 
ier  the  editors  and  writers  who  thus  pandered  to  the  evil  passiene  of 
^eir  masters.  Promorions,  emoluments,  rewards,  lellowed  thickly  ma 
all  who  lent  themselves  to  this  base  and  abandoned  employment ;  wm4. 
while  Mr.  Buckingham  ^as  perpetually  threatened  widi-  baaiskaent, 
for  daring  to  defend  himself,  and  had  repeated  *^  wandngt  '^  not  to 
Ventiire  again  on  forbidden  ground,  his  accusers  and  ealMumCela  nem 
leceived  one  reproof  £rom  authority,  but  were  covered  with  hoaoufaaad 
iewards.  And  why,  the  reader  will  ask,  was  this?  The  anmver  la piaou 
the  slanderers,  and  breakers  of  the  rules  laid  down  hi  othens,  wasa 
ihe  Government  functionarief^  themsehrea^  and  the  servile  andauecrabla 
tools  whom  they  hired  as  iheir  instmmcota.    Nor  was  this  i^saeiet*  Tbi 
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CfarBnmKnt^r  lafia  ww  bflU^>ld  d(  lU^  ^<m^<Ji  Mr.  Backup* 
iua%  letters;*  woA  they  wen  se^oMeianB  of  itelnitfi  thtt  ifaey  asvec 
#iie»TeBttired«o.deB^&.  Gaa  ^lem  be  a^eptdiel'tee  etrong  to  app^ 
l<y  sttdt  eoodiict  as  tine  ? 

Wefipd  tlnrttrealionldnm  into  tee  great  lengdktf  we  wemte-iiiti^ 
«ffAe  aiwaidiiiee ^vaoced  by  tlik lawyer  fima  MiM  tlM  liar;  for 
crery  eealeoee  ft  hie  apeeob  abofvaded  wi6i  miwtninainnti,  enwgi»  aai 
inoetinccMiekiiiTe  reaaoiui^ia.  We  araet  reeerre  eome  epaee  alae  inr  « 
ftw^werdsonedierpaitsof  the  Debate,  asd  Aenplne  ieaire  Mr«  layey 
ia  ^  reader  •  bands,  begg^  htm  only  t*  fder  to  the  epeeekeC^i"^* 
geflAemao,  as  fat^tfaily  reported  in  aaoth^rpaHefoiarpiAUc^^  ' 
bewai-find  certain  notoe  u^)ended  to  the  tei^  isaok  w^uebr  \ 
at'  niay  denre  addiaooal  taiociBatieB* 

M  r.  BixoQ  foUewed  Mr.  Inpeyiatbe  IMale;  aadatawrted^iiefclt^ 
ttmt  a  Free  Prese,  the  aekiKndedged  iaetnunent  -of  great  goad  iai 
SiqflaDd,  would  be  predaotiTV  <rf  infinite  miediief  in  India.  Thia  i$ 
veryconrtnctng,  no  donbt,  to  Mr.  Dnson  ldai0«ilf ;  bat  to  adun,  bk 
awre  Miff,  unsupported  by  reaaeae,  eaa  proiv««atinag.  itieaiaaiias 
tff  nliniii  1  fi  thn  impnitanrn  Trhirb  nmlnin  mm  tiff nrh  tn  thnir  nira  nfini—t 
»  if  tlie  mere  utterance  eftbeee  waste  caary  coayjetieaaatiie  auada 
ctf  afi  4itfaer  men.  If  Ibe  mere  aaseition  ^i  Mief  awe  nrlmittid  m 
eaidenoe,  '^lere  is  no  ^edsebeod  and  ao  adisuidity  an  eaub  tbat  m^bl 
not  be  fuHy  proved.  The  piafesssr  of  ^evary  hih  tstoaei  ^m oamsa 
Ma  right,  a»d  every  otiier  wieog^;— ^  ad^K)caite  of  eipery  pai^  ^h'taias 
MsaasDciatas'ttfbe  wige,and  ak  e^wrs  Igaeyaait^  Bat  ibe  mere  iasscaHan 
itf  bf£ef,^ivt1boiit  ^ireasona  on  wbidh  timt  beKef  is  gtoanded,  is  attsily 
iPOftUess.  It-is  tme^  'that  in  same  cases,  the  sapetior  eroortanitim  larff 
peenliar  qualificatiDBS  of  oae  aMa  or  setaf  men,  may  make  his  lor  tbaia 
apinions  of  more  value  tlmn  these  af^ytbeis,  who  basoe  net  psiooaied  rtttlwr 
mportanities'aad  qaalifieations.  Bat  Mr.  I^aon  has  na  such  aupirtsi 
elmmidiofa  bisiiefiows.  If  it  be  said  that  mea  who- hatra  pasosd  tiltty 
years  in  India  are  ^enemies  te  -a  Free  Pxtss^  ws  si^  man  who  ba»a 
imssed  thirty  years  in  India  are  aJso  ias  ^decided  fnsD^  Where  is  Ibass 
ainan  who  has  had  alonger.or  a  moseiotiBMite^xperieacaof  thealsAa 
0f  men  and  things,  both  in  the  civil,  fluiitafy,  and  meicaatile  dasssa 
in  In^-flian  Mr.  John  Palmer?  WiMfecaa  be  £nind  so abls  and  as* 
tdOigent^m  individual^  or  one  so  mtimately  aoousiated  w1£h  tha  ^aAsi^ 
frame  <xf  Indum  seoiH|r  ami  gavernsMiA,  as  Ram  Ifokan  Bagr^  tAM 
aelebrated  Christian  ^ahnun  ?  Where  can  be  seen  more  seakias  .ia» 
^vdrere,  more  sincere  and  dismterested  witnosssc  as  te  "what  would  Bsalljp 
t>anefitithe  country,  which  few  knpwmoremmataly,  than  tha  Christiaaiiisii 
aiwwwfa?  Where  shall  we  look  for  ahnmaa  bemg  so  tbniv>agb1y  aassedl 
ta  the  history  and  pqlkios  of  India  as  Mr.  Mill,  its  aide  and  3pbAa^ 
aofrfiie  historian?  Are  the  ^(nnioas  of  su<shn^n  as  tiiaseof  ai^iralnaf 
if  any  asen  deserve  aMentiea  for  dmr  aaere  optnioaa^  aa  a  sulpeat  df 
nvblcH  they  are 'SO 'coanpatent  to  judge,  it  weitki,be  these;  aaid  d^y  biro 
sdl  publicly  and  q)enly 'declared  tiieiBiselves  the  friends  of  a  Fase  Pmia 
in  India,  expresring  their  ^mdis^oised  doimotion  that  no  danger  m'lrisls 
iMT  can  be  prodaeed  l^  its^xercisesmder  1^4)sdiaaryreiftrailits  loi  iSi^ 

•  *H9eelMeai8iVM«lidt'^4«App*'p.4A( 
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Uwi  wUla  it  to»pfodi|oQdy  wa4|M(9^iM»i9,  imdmprtjgMP,  rV%MMi 
xetlofedy  prodoce  great  W.ucal<ad«ble.gQod*  •  But  tlMtyiu11w.9hreB.aflt 
merely,  their.  q^iiuDiis — they  huve  luhstantiated^them  by  good,4UMl  eoUdl 
ieasbii6.-^And  diall  we  fet  up  againet  all  these^  the  mere  iieBUppcefod 
helirf.of.  Mr.  Dixoxiy  which  ia  but  aa  a  &|Uher  an  the e^ale ? 
-  Theclear-headedj^ofthiispeakermaybeiaierred.fipomthe 
aiB4>le  fact  He  had  heard  that  Mr.  Buckingham r^dfd  io  India^UBdei? 
^license  of  a  Free  Mariner,  aad  becaoM  he  quitted  the  prQ6>t»Mm.  of 
%  mariner,  wlttch  he  puiaued  ia  India  £m  about  two  jream,  befiNoe  be 
eettled  on  tborey  Mr.  Dixon  considers  that  Mr.  Buckingham  went  te 
India  on.fieJse  pretences !  It  might  with  more  truth  be  said  of  Mr«  Dixoa^ 
that  when  be  mef  to  o0er  himself  to  the  Court,  and  obtains.thcjr  hefuring 
under  the  impression  of  his  being  about  to  say  something  that  shall  in^ 
atruct  them»  and  then  talks  each  mmsense  as  thi^  heisl^mself  exemnnf 
the  patience  of  that  Court  on  fftlse  pretences.  Mr.  Dixon  muAt  knoiii 
that  a  license  grantii^p  a  man  the  power  to  pursue  his  jprc^Msion  as  a 
Free  Marinar».  gives  him  this  in  addition  to  the  co^ercise  of  all  ot£e^ 
fiatural  ri^ts,  and  not  to  their  exdusioa.  A  licensed  Free  Marii^  is  m> 
more  coimned  to  the  exdusive  enqdoymcmt  of  navigating  his  %hip  imm 
poet  to  port  incessantly,  than  a  licensed  hackney-coachman  is  obliged  to 
be  always  driving  from  stand  to  stand.  Each,  of  these  arepdnl^^d  by; 
Hieirilicettse  to  sml  or  driye  in  addition  to  all  other  things  wiuoh  tb^  mnji 
think  proper  to  do  as  other  men  :r:-and»  in  the  case^of  a  Free  ManiMr, 
more. especially,  it  would  be  Uxe.strangest  use  of  dio  term  that  cc^d  (jia 
imagiaed^  if  it  meant  that  these  Free  Manners  were  compelled  tp  be 
aaileia  whether  they  would  or  not»  without  being  fr^  to  ^  a^y,  thing  elsti 
but  navigate.  A  Mariner  requires  no  especial  permission,  to  eat^todnnk^ 
to  wa&,  to  think,  to  qpeak,  to  draw,  to  si^,  tojimte*:  and  if  not  foe  theia»^ 
why  should  he  need  an  especial  permission  to  print  ?  If  he^can  sue  61; 
damages  in  a  court  of  law :  if  he  can  bi^y  and  seU,  sit  on  juries,  become 
a  Magistrate,  an  Alderman,  a  Mayor — all  of  which  has-been,  %nd  is  stUI 
done  by  Free  Mariners  in  India ;  by  wha^  law,  or  for  what  good  reason 
can  he  be  prevented  from  writing  and  expres^ng  bifOlvUiions  fully  on  tl||a 
acts  of  others,  which  ionn  so  essential  a  part  of  his.duties  in  ni^aAy  of  tba 
offices  named  ?  On  a  r^erence  .to  the  London  Directory.,  we  ^find  that 
^re:  are  Dixons  of  almost  every  trade  and  pn>fession,  as  well  as 
printers.  To  which  of  these  .the  honourable  speaker  belongs  we  da 
not  know;  but  supposing,  all^  these  trades  and  mofessions,  leain^  and 
mdeamed,  to  be.  licensd,  would  he  contend  uat  each  of  these  co«Vi 
do  nothing  but  follow  his  own  avocations — and  that  none,  but  the 
printer,  could  meddle  with  tj^pes  apd  presses?  The  thing  is  prqpios* 
terous.  But  it  does.not  end  hm.— *The  question  is  not  whether  any  par- 
ticular man  may  prinf  or  not ;  hut  whether  a  Free  Mstriner  baa  any  Jiglht 
whatever  to  think  and  speaJc,  and  give  publicity  to  his  sentimeiita 
through  the  press^  like  any  other  individu^.  We  contend  that  be  has 
a  right  to  do  every  thing  that  all  other  men  may  freely  do;  and  to  add 
the  pursuit  for  idbich  he  has  a  specific  license  besides.  Mr.  Dixoa 
■eems  to  think  that  he  can  do  nothing  but  what  he  iis  spedficaQj 
lieenaed  to  do,  and  has  therefore  no  rights  but  those  set  dow^n  for  hin^ 
ia  his  patent.  If  this  were  true,  no  man  could  breathe  without.a  lioeose. 
The  error  and  confusion  lies,  in  the  general  ignoranee  ^^jsc^peftMal 
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bliadotts  lo,  tkis  eommon  trath :  namelf  ,  tl 
ri^^  from  laws,  these  being  made  to  lin 
derive- their  rights  from  aatare,  and  are  ther 
to  do  «Tei^  thiag  that  is  not  oTipressly  prohi 
"vrntiiig,  and  printing  freely,  were  not  prahibi 
€^  Mr.  Buckingham's  stay  in  India ;  and  tl 
titled  to  do  any  of  these  under  his  Free  Mi 
eat,  drink^  sleep,  shave,  dress,,  or  take  ei 
BO  part  of  naviga^on,  though  rights  as  essent 
aa  of.merchaiits.  Mr.  Dixon  may  not,  perl 
dearer-headed  men  will.  . 
,  $ir  John  Malcolm  followed.  Whe^er  t 
the  kst  description  of  persons  remains  to  be 
with  the  assertion  that  men  in  .the  employme 
country  are  not  an  essential  part  of  the  publi 
deny.  The  Cabinet  Ministers,  the  la^e.est! 
Staci^p  Office,  Customs,  and  Excise,  the  wh 
the  Church,  the  Law,  Medicine,  the  Pine  A 
fixations  .into  which  the  actual  pay  of  the  i 
brandies,  are  all  parts,  and.  most  essential  pai 
possessing  certainly  the  greatest  portion  of  iu 
of  its  influence ;  and,  as?  the.  friends  of  Gover 
them,  generally  contend,  the  greatest  portio 
grity.  This,  as  yre  shall  see  hereafter,,  is  thi 
uie  gpremment  servants  of  India ;  and  this 
all  loyal  and  orthodox  men  as  the  charactei 
the  nation,  who  live  on  the  pay  of  the  govern 
Jdm,  then  say,  that  those  who  have  the  high 
vsig  their  judgment,  wealth,  influence,  talent^  i 
fore  exduded  from  its  utterance  ?  He  cann 
What  reason  is  then  left  by  which  to  suppo 
no  essential  part  of  the  public  ?  ,  Perhaps  tl 
those  who  ar^  not  in  the  service  of  the  Gove 
their  inferiority  in  numbers  is  not  so  manifest 
this  CQttld  not  exclude  them.     Let  us  imagine 

as,  for, instance,  India-shawl  sellers,  of  wl . ^, ^. 

niaay  in  all  England  as  would  man  a  line-of-battle  ship ;  and,  therefore^ 
infiilitetly.  inferior  in  nmnbers  even  to  one  dass  of  government  servants,  th^ 
India^shawl .  seizers  .(excisemen).  But  would  their  fewness  of  numbers. 
make  them,  no  essential  part  of  the  public,  when  one  of  tHeur  own  body, 
Mr.  Waithman,  has  had  a  seat  in  the  British  senate,  and  is  now  chief 
magistrate  of  the  first  city  in  the  world  ?  Would  the  cooks  and  confec*- 
tioners  be  less  essential,  with  Colond  Birch  preceding  them  ?  the  H^* 
mongers,  the  tallow-chsndlers,  the  biscuit-bakers,  with  the  Royal  favourite^ 
Sir  William  Ciutis,  at  their  head  ?  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  class^ 
few'or -many ,* paid  or  unpaid,  that  are  not  essential  parts  of  the  British 
public :  men  of  all  classes  may  and  do  find  their  way  into  the  Britidli 
senate,  from  ^hich,  if  Sir  John  Malcolm's  hypothesis  were  true,  allnaval^ 
military,  and  other  servants  of  the  Crown,  ought  to  be  entirely  excluded  ^ 
and  if  anyone  part  be  ^uctually  more  essential  than  another  as  a  clqsf,  ^ 
would  seem  to  be  that  great  body  which  Sir  John  dedar^  to  be  not  so« . 
Tbe.u(se,  however,  which  Sir  John  Maloolin  apparently  wished  to 
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ffcifisiluxtciit  torvnntii  in  xjnclttDa'  aov  no  -jOmmiQu'  p&ft  of  wbib  vnBiib^ 
pdUiir^  ncufy  i^t/'thtf^  Etigtish  ni  itraift  aiv-  i^of oi  inmit'itePfftBti  7  ^Rfi^^ 
iiaro,  l)re  Eiif^Ais  India  are-not  a^.pitliKcr,  and'do  not  need  a  fnm.  99* 
^mfl  i^plaoetiir  axgrnsentinrtMs^dkne  and  logical  "£«& ;  tfeoaglt  w€  be* 
liBFe 'diat  diifl  waslns  aim.  fitft'lt  was  a-niost  unfertunato'iMK.  -  "Brett' 
sdmittLDg  that  ''die  trftofe  body  of  ptzbKc  'functionariei  iii'  IiidiA'WBfu  ui- 
£iendly  to  a  freer  pi«wt  these  are  leas  than  fi%  ^ih^mmnd  Mt-muulieir 
wlole  there  are  ^flffy  -miltionB  of  men  subject  to  their  Trft%  for'wlMir^rtt 
press  18  wanted.  ^UteSehnt  are  iioit  in  the  pay  or  serviee  c^  Oormtf 
menty  and  are  therefore  a  most  essential  part  of  tbe  IndianpnUie.  it  w 
tDlreep  &ehr  guveiuouTH.^*  check',  and  promote  the  happanes^-itf  'die^|po» 
tnemed;  thot^e  press  is  so  essential :  and  shall  not  they  bare  tL-^wmm^ 
ovenif  dieBri^iwi  settled'  among  dKn  do  not  dooenre*dAipnflliige?  9ttt 
fte  Britishas  weH  as  the  Native  pnbHc  do  desire  a- free  ptess  fut  ftsir 
imttusd  benefit  OLnd  xnmnttauon'^'  and  oir  «rohn  Bftucohn  bunsof  knowi^ 
that  by  far  die  greatermajorit/'of  ^he  Engli^  in  Ib^fa  g«re  tiM^  nme 
jnarked  tmd  manifest' stipport  to  iiie  cittise^of  free- discussion,  as  loa|['fv 
th^  dared  to  do  so,  wHhout  Tisking  ruin  to  -tfiemseifes  taid  IheircoB^ 
nexions,  by  n^turing  t6  erinceti  taste  whi^  tinir  supmon  wisiiefl  t» 

ISbrJolmlMriScolm,  nnafife  or  nnwiBing  to  extricate  IkksMSET  fionHfaer 
fiitai  w^  in  wHich  lie  had  been  once  before  entauf^edj  hud  "Ao  ^mpm* 
dencse  to  touch  again  npon  the  iiiisebi<^  of  freo'disenssMm  onpaMiB|^ 
events  in  Indian  and  ^e  benefits  of  free  ^scusdonon  the  aaoie  ewata 
ia  Sttgland.  He  prefaced  ihis,  bowever,  by  saying'^t  the  01%  Bmilr 
diat  he  woiild  set  to  discussion  in  India  i^oukl  be  safety;  he-woidd  lot 
flie  people  in  Indiaenjoy  as  much  IHieity  as  was  consistent  wiA-lSieoafe-' 
^  of  our  empire,  but  no  more.  Such  an  imperfect  obserrer  of^iSfcory  jm 
w  Joihn  Tcppears  to  us,  from  lib  recent  avowals,  to  be^  could  Irnvdly  'be. 
expected  to  have  made  the  discovBiy,  that  safety  and  socmHy  weie  luoire 
fo^iuen^  allied  to  the  extreme  of  liberty  than  t6  taxj  jftxrHtil  enjoyneat 
of  it:  and  that  nothing  is  so  ^wdl^cidciilated  to  irtre^then  tiie  safe^-^f 
empires,  as  die  Teijr  cause  which  he  seems  to  thii^  would  weaken  it< 
And  yet,  if  he  had  compared  the  weakness  and  insecurity  of  Persia,  wMi 
w4ii^  be  is. well  acquainted,  widi  the  safety  and  strength  of  AoMrioa,  Ito 
must  have  been  sadsfied  that  an  extension  df  fiberty;^  an  incmnMW  uf 
security :  and  that  America  is  mdre  safe  than  Persia^  imd^Eiq^andBMie 
safe  tban  Bussia  or  Turkey,  only  because  diey  are  moro  ,^^Be.  Wkt 
Jdm  confessed,  however,  t^at  he  did  not'belierve  tiio  Rber^  dPlfao  presi 
would  at  an  a^t  the  safety  of  oui^Tndian  empire :  he  ^onfcased  dso  Aat 
he  would  grant  every iibertyto  India  that  wodld  not  afiect-ouroafety^r  anl 
yet,  (cihl  consistent  reasonei)  be  would  not  grant  them  di^  very  piess^ 
innocent  and  harmless  as  he  bdieyed  it  wodd  be,  because  -^miffhth^ 
abnsedl 

Cut.as  to  free  discussion  onltrdian  sid^ots  in^|^fand,%miwlndr%o 
andcipatesso  much  good:  he  saytf,  first,  that  notwithstanding'diere  »  no 
free  press  there,  official  papers  will  come  home  from  ^raen  ht  power -to  4ho 
Court  of  Directors',  ana  thiese  l>eing  commented  on  liere,  and  tfao  ^eoHK 
ments  getdng  to  Indi&  twelve  months  or  two  years  q/^«r  iiie  events  t» 
which  diey  relate  have  nccurred  tmd  are  forguttea, -cannot  faSk  to  pmdisaa 
avCTy  bendLcJaJ-eibcft  o-xj-tfaeimttdsof  <he-wetorsda  ifaiW»A  'Ifcloss  ^it% 
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iMuLheard  thk  \ittered>  we  should  not  havja  btlie?ed  thata  qiah  oi  suck 
refHitatioii  a*  Si?  JoW  MalcoLn  could  haire  ni^  k:  but  whece  these  aia 
na  orncibiesi  baae  metal  ma}^  ofien  pasa  fbi.  stediiDg  gold,  Oiie  mi|^t 
write  a  voluma,  a^d  a  laip  one  too,,  on.tiie  maga  of  contradictions  and 
alMocdities  involved  in  this  passage : — biit  we  inust  be  biie£  In  the  tixst 
^ace  it  must  be  remembered,  that  even  if  Ike  oflEbial  papers  adr^ted  to^^ 
should  comehoiBe,.  they  would  be  the  reports  of  individuals  deeply  inte^- 
leeted  in  giving  ^sivouiable  accounts  of  their  own  transactions,  n^out 
the  operation  of  a  single  check  to  detect  or  expose  their  inaccuracjf.  la 
the  second  place,  when  th^  come  home,  the  Court  of  Directors  detennine, 
»id  the  Proprietors  second  their  depision,  not  to  produce  them. .  In  tba 
third  place,  supposing  the  papers  to  be  produced,  there^is  a  total  absence  oi 
disposition  on  the  part  of  English  editors  to  discuss,  as  w^  as  a  total  want 
o£  information  to  qualify  them  for  ase^rtainingi^  the  merits  of  questiom 
of  which  they  know  only  one  side, .  and  that  the  most  partiaL  In  ths 
last  place,  supposing  all  these  diificultijes  removed.  Sir  John  Malcolm 
luMws  that -Mr.  Adam's  law  prevebts  the  importation  into  India  of  any 
each  comments  made  in  England  as  may  be  unwelcome  to  authority  im 
India.  Yet  with  all  these  facts  staring  him  in  the  £Eice,  he  pjoetends  thai 
free  and  full  discussions  in  England,  (wheie  they  cannot  be  freely  and 
^ly  carried  on)  will  produce  great,  good  in  India  (wh^re  they  cannot  be 
freely  circulated  and  read).  Whatever  Sir  John's  early  opinions  of  tkt 
▼alue  of  a  free  press  may  have  .been,  we  think  he  will  be  do  fiiend  ii^ 
future  to  an  engine  that  sets  Ins  logic  in  so  disadvantageous  a  light* 
But  we  must  do  our  duty,  nevettheless* 

One  word  more,  and  we  shall  suffer  this  speaker  to  retire*  Sir.  Joha 
Malcolm  avaws  himself  the  warm  friend  of  the  Indo-Britons — he  wishes 
£>r  their  improvement — and  he  thinks  them  in  geoueral  excellent  imd  dor 
serving  men.  He  would  not  gi^e  them  a  Free  Press,,  however;  and 
why?  Because  they  might  turn  it  into  an  engine. x)f  great  mischief! 
May  not  religion,  may  not  knowledge,  nuty  notpower,  may  not  benevo- 
lence itself,  be  made  s^  engine  of  infinite  mischief,  if  abused  ?  But  who 
except  Sir  John  Malcolm  would  therefore  withhold  them  from  any  class  of 
piankind  ?  Swords  and  pistols,  muskets  and  bayonets,  fire  and  gun- 
powder, are  all  capable  of  being  perverted  to  much  greater  mischief 
than  &  Free  Press.  Yet  who  d^iies  the  natives  of  India  the  fullest  pos- 
session of  these,  because  they  might  abuse  them.  Lives  may  be.  taken 
away,  cities  burnt,  and  massacre  committed,.by  these  deadly  en^JKs  : 
and  the  mischiefs  would  be  irreparMe ;  but  whoever  withholds  their  use 
because  they  might  be  perverted  ?  Such  a  maxim  would  go  to  pieveiit 
the  use  of  every  man's  limbs,  for  he  might  use  his  Hands  to  knock  dawn 
bia  neighbour,  and  his  feet  to  trample  on  him  afterwards.  The  law  diat  is 
powerful  enough  to  deter  men  from  murdering,^  by  punishing  the  crime 
whenever  committed,  is  also  power&l  enough. to  prevent  the  lesser  cnnw 
of  libely  by  punishing  it  when  proved  to  the  satisfeiction  of  a  jury :  and 
if  the  previoits  restraint^  which  Sir  John  recommends,  were  carried  into 
eStct,  with  consistency,  it  would  tie  up  his  tongue  entirely  ;  for  it  .might 
be  .said,  the  best  of  men  may  misuse  the  power  of  speech  by  talking 
BSMsense:  and  therefSore  we  will  not  piSes  them  to  have  thet  power  of 
leaking  at  all. 

We^cannotparsue.t^  inconsistencies,  of  this  singular^  aafaai^  ^^ 
^an  £uther :  an4»  referring  to  die  notes  on  the  Debatein  iti^proper  plac^ 
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HFe  pM  mr  tbe  intermediAte  ipeakuii,  in  order  ta  clo0e  our  bistoy  of 
I3u8  memorably  day  widi  a  few  words  on  tbe  speech  of  Mr.  Trant. 

Mr.  Traht  i^pologized  for  his  risiog  at  so  late  an  hour  (6  o'clock)  fay 
«a]ring  that  MHne  of  the  nesjest  connexions  of  Mr*  Adam  hnd  reqoested 
hito  to'say  a- few  words  to  the  Court,  and  to  read  some  docnments  on 
h^alf  of  that  gentleman.  The  very  arowal  was  calculated  to  excite 
M«t  expectation;  and  accordingly  considerable  attention  was  paid  to 
'Wit^  derelopment  of  this  prepare  and  avowedly  friendly  Defence.  To 
wkatifc  amounted  the  reader  will  soon  see. 

'  In  the  first  place,  the  doctunent  read  was  a  letter  from  a  Hindoo  of 
Calcutta,  stattag,  that  on  application  to  Mr.  Adam,  while  temporary 
Go^^emor  General,  he  had  consented  to  afibrd  pecuniary  assistance  to  the 
building  of  a  Hindoo  College,  and  a  Goremment  Sanscrit  CoHege^  in 
iSae  instruction  of  the  Natives.  We  pray  the  reader  to  remark  that  this 
waa  all  that  die  important  document  disclosed !  and  this  was  the  utmost 
that  cottic^  be  produced  by  Mr.  Adam's  *'  nearest  connexions,"  through  the 

ricy  of  his  ^zealous  firiend.  And  what  does  even  this  Drove?-^That 
Adam^  like,  a  hundred  tyrants  that  mi^t  be  named,  from  Nero  to 
Ni^poleon,  could  be  lU)eial  in  the  disbursement  of  money  from  the  cofers 
ef  l^e  state,  and  purchase  praises  and  batteries,  for  acts  done  without  the 
emaUett  sacrifice  of  ease  or  fortune  from  himself.  The  charge  agaioat 
Mr.  Adam  is,  that  he  has  insulted  and  oppressed  fifty  thousand  of  his 
countrymen,  and  fifty  millions  of  Native  Indians,  by  fettering  tbe  Press* 
and  dosing  the  most  efficient  channel  of  information  and  complaint;  and 
the  answer  offered  is,  that  he  has  shown  a  disposition  to  befriend  soine 
fifi^  Bfahmiiis,  and  five  hundred  Hindoo  youths,  by  patronizii^  a  Gol<? 
kege  in  which  Sanscrit  and  Hindoo  learning  is  principally  to  be  taught ! 
The  charge  against  Mr.  Adam  is,  that  by  his  unjust  and  unnecessary 
banishment  of  oile  individual  from  his  establishment,  and  its  subsequent 
Entire  destruction,  ho  has  inflicted  a  positive  imu^,  by  cutting  off  from 
Ihat  individual  a  property  worth  the  sum  of  £40,000  sterling,  without 
jk  hope  of  its  recovery ;  and  the  answer  offered  to  this,  is,  that  he  has 
'$3f/f^ed  a  much  smaller  sum  of  the  public  money  for  the  production  of  a 
.  ^ubtful  good  to  some  other  individuals,  with  whom  the  iiyured  pefsoa 
has  no  connexion  whatever !  This  was  the  whole  extenuation  attempted 
by  the  production  of  the  document ;  and  no  other  was  even  offered  tol>e 
enown. 

'  Pass  we  on  to  Mr.  Trant's  own  individual  opinions.  The  docqment 
was  merely  given  to  show  what  the  Native  Hindoo  in  Calcutta,  and 
Mr.  Adam's  '*  nearest  connexions  "  in  London  could  produce  on  dwdr 
honourable  firiendV  defence.  Mr.  Trant  gives  it  as  his  opinion^  (we  shall 
give  his  reasons  for  that  opinion  hereafter,)  that  a  Free  Press  in  India 
would  be  not  a  benefit  but  a  curse.  If  he  is  unfortunate  in  this  expres- 
sion, be  is  still  more  so  in  quoting  Sir  William  Jones  and  Mr.  MiU  as 
audioriides  against  the  value  of  a  Free  Press  in  India,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  notes  to  the  Debate.  Mr.  Trant,  however^  asserted  that  no  one 
knew  better  than  Mr.  Buddngham  that  much  had  been  done  fwr  the  im* 
provemeat  of  the  Indian  population.— That  much  has  been  done 'is 
truerbut^it  was  tiirough  thkt  very  Press  which  existed  before  Mr. 
Adam's  supreme  rule,  and  against  his  will ;  and  which  it  was  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  his  temporary  government  to  beat  down  and  destroy.  Instead 
thereiore  of  this  b^ng  to  Mr.  Adam's  praise,  it  is  entiroly  the  rtfvene  >-* 
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tha  <mly  mAt  k  th^  df  Irtving  Irteif upted  the  i>wy  tM|iii>wwil  tJMtt 
WAS  going  oDy-^aiid  of  being  its  destroyer  InstefMl  of  its  oiwitor  ^  piv- 
•eilHBr.' 

"Mr.Tnoit  aekoowledges,  too  ^al  ftU  ara  agreed  as  to  tlM  frinc^  of 
our  being  bound  to  give  Uie  fhakwm  of  Indin^^cBowledge  and  freedom. 
Thb  is  a  debt  wbieh  all  adnit  we  owe  tlMmi;  but  we  dxflfer,  bbjb 
hBf  as  t6  the  time  wlien  it  ijioiikl*  be  paid.  In.  general,  the  more 
lliose  to  whom  we  vwei  any  thing  are  in  want  of  the  thing  owed,  the 
wodte  important  it  must  be  to  isaake  the  payment  immediate;  those  who 
are  not  in  want  may  wait  the  debtor's  conrenience :  but  those  who  are 
deplorabiy  dekltttte  require  it  mueh  sooner.  The  Natives  of  India  are  m 
tliat  state ;  and  moreover  they  ask  the  payment  of  the  debtnoH^.  Shell 
tbey  who  owe,  be  admitted  to  be  the  best  judges  when  ^y  buf^t  to  pay? 
If  this  were  the  case,  most  debts  would  never  be  discharged. 
'  Mr.  Trant  was  about  to  read  something  from  an  English  newspaper, 
which  he  characterized  ^s  a  charge  against  Mr.  Adam,  l^ely  to  giv'e  his 
family  pain.  We  hiatve  no  idea  what  this  was ;  and  Mr.  Impey,  wiUi 
the  sagacity  peculiar  to  his  profession,  very  shrewdly  induced  Mr:l'rs[nt 
not  to  give  further  publicity  to  this  alleged  slander  on  his  friend.  But, 
if  these  gentlemen  were  true  to  themselves — ^if,  as  they  all  pretend,  the 
fullest  and  fVeest  discudision  in  England  of  the  characters  of  men  and 
measures  in  India,  must  produce  good ;  why  diould  they  sdfle  and  sup- 
press what  they  first  meant  to  bring  fcvward  ?  If  the  ciuufge  were  true, 
justice  to  mankind  required  that  it  should  be  made  more  public.  If  it 
were  false,  justice  to  Mr.  Adam  required  that  it  should  be  refiMed,  and 
the  relation  be  made  as  public  ae  the  charge.  But  putting  up  a  paper 
wl»6h  had  been  brought  into  Court  for  the  express  puipose  of  being  read, 
haff  ceitainly  no  very  favourable  appearance. 

-  'Mr.  TraAt  says,  ^'  I  may  not  approve  of  some  part  of  Mr.  Adam's  con- 
duct; but  I  decidedly  disapprove  of  some  part  of  the  Marquess  6f  Hast- 
injB(s*s  c<mduct.''  The  Court  was  not  met  to  contrast  thise :  and  ^e 
faults  of  the  one  were  no  excuse  whatever  for  the  fi&ults  of  the  other, 
especially  considering  that  they  were  of  so  opposite  a  nature.  But  if 
Mtr.'Trast  disapprove  of  Lord  Hastings's  speech  in  favour  of  a  Free 
Press,  Which  he  admits  he  did,  and  says  he  considered  it  at  the  time  one 
of'  the  most  imprudent  addresses  ever  uttered,  why  had  he  not  tiie 
courage  to  say  so,  boldly  and  publicly,  in  Calcutta,  either  at  the  Gotvem- 
ment-houSe  where  he  heard  it,  or  in  the  Journals  of  the  £^llowiiig  day? 
If  half  a  do«en  honest  men,  particularly  functionaries  high  in  office,  ae  Mr. 
Traiit  then  was,  had  only  had  the  virtue  to  express  their  public  dissentirom 
the  doctrines  then  avowed,  it  would  have  led  to  an  immediate  definition  of 
tiie  real  meaning  of  that  speech,  and  have  prevented  all  the  miscUeft  that 
mrose  from  its  subsequent  misinterpretations.  In  this  respect,  those  who, 
like  Mr,'  Trent,  saw  in  this  speech  nothing  to  approve,  bvt  ev^  thirtg  to 
oondemn,  have  much  to  answer  for  in  not  having  had  the  candour  and 
the  courage  to  express  their  sentiments  on  it  on  the  spot ;  and  tt  Mb  Wta 
the  very  privilege  proclaimed  by  Lord  Hastings,  they  could  not  have  any 
things  td  tear  mm  exercising  it  '*  The  fre^om  of  discussion  in  thk 
Court,''  says  Mr.  Trant,  **  is  very  usefiil  to  India;  and  whatever  the 
rank  of  an  individual  may  be,  I  d^idl  not  shrink  from  expressing  my 
opinion  of  his  conduct.''  We  see  in  this  very  instance  the  vast  mffsr- 
enoe  between  the  value  of  freedom  of  expression  in  the  one  eoimtry  and 
arJMtelAniU|Fo<.3.  4  B3 
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ioidia,.  whim  hafirp^  enter^iofd  il,  the  wiiole  trau  «f  migchiOTB  iriiidk 
aroM»  £rom  a  miaconception  of  this  speech,  might  hare  been  prerwtod. 
Htt^JMt  ihrinkiag  £0001  the  ex|»€flaoa  ef  this  epinburnow^  is  «£'Ba  ve, 
aa  all  4he  eiila  hatv^  hapfamed,  «i»d  iM«y  at  tiMun  at  kMt  as»  intr^ 
ilMdiable.  ' 

What  ^e-''  aeaae  p^rts"  of  Mr.  Adam's  cctndiiot  aiawhieh  Mr.  Traat 
4oas  ii0i  appro^,  ha  is  half  a&aid  e^es  to  hiot  al  Iwrei  p«rha|)a  d^ 
^'  aaacsst  connajrioaa*"  of^MU  9eii^iiBa&  Iwfe  fpv%m  bia  na  ioitnirti— a 
on  thai  head.  But  i$,  was  net  &at  he  si^peaed  him  acteafod  by  midiea. 
Oh.1  aa;^-4u»i  hew  10  this  supposed  lo^ossiUa?  Extend  your  Tisiaa^ 
gtnlia  reader,  that  yea  may  be.  qake  8oi<e-ef  what  yen  see,  and  naik 
these  gienerable  wovde — ^*  A  pioal  that  Nk.  Adam's  eondttct  did  net 
proceed  idrom.  malice,  may  be  ibuiid  ia  the  6tct  whi^  has  beeft  stated* 
that  Mr.  Buckingham  s  ceawsel,  ftfe.  FergMSon,  mefied  a  eompliaeataiy 
^ddxess  ta  Mr.  Adam  "I  .  Hiis  is  at  least  new,  if  net  iagewoas,  and  tha 
aamest  way  of.proyiog  a  positioQ  that  w«  ho^  ler  eoflte  time.seeA. 

''  I  am  seoy,  hofwerer,''  says  Mr.  Tsaat,  '*  that  Mr.  Adam.  eeokL  mC, 
ceBi|psteiitly  whh  hiadaty,  hare  ctej^ty^d  ^  pMHimmctag  of  the  senteaea 
^fpuQSt  Mr»  Bii^kiB^¥un."  He  admits,  mdieed,  that  Mr.  Adam- was 
pe<^pitate ;  f^id  seemed  to^  infer  tirat  he  oagfat  to  hare  waited  te^hta 
anooessar,  bdGbre^  ha  wflicted banishment  arid  ruin  on  anindxridoal  ahem 
Mr*  l^aat  qeaatft  in-  hifi  heert  say  deseired  this  serere  senteoeev  which 
no  Couft  or  Juiy  eeukl  have  pceasiiineed :  and  yet  he  winds  ap  his  ea- 
klgium  en  Mr.  Adam  l^  aayiag,  **  I  know  him  to  be  teadJer-heafted,  and 
averflowing  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  This,  at  least,  was 
hsft.ehaiarter  in  1820,  when  I  last  saw  him,  and  I  suppose  he  caaMt 
hare  much  changed  since.''' .  Alas !  four  years  in  an  Indian  ciimata, 
focrouaded  by  the  teaiptalions  of  arbitcaxy  power,  and  other  btandi^- 
meats  ta  boet»  are  eaaugh  aet  only  to  diy  up  the  milk  of  human  kindiiMSp 
«wflo««ng  as  it  mi||^  engiaally  have  been — but  to  exhaust  aQ  Am 
fonataias  of  homaaity,  ai^  te«  change  oiea  of  the  softest  moukl  iata 
ti|^;eis  and  tyrant^  as  weU  as  ftatterero  and  slares. 

The.  issue  of  this  meosoiahla  day  is  the  best  comment  on  &e  oeactact 
^  those  who  presided  Ofer  it. — Certain  charges  are  aUeged  agaiast  Mr« 
Adam.  Thaiadividui^amkinf  these  charges  assert  that  tbaprodacliott 
of  papem,  new  in  the  hands  of  ^  Directors,  will  prove  these  di^*^|w 
to.  be  ^ve ;  and  ask  them  to  be  bfVMight  forward  acootdiagly.  'urn 
legal  advaaate  of  the  Dicectsm  opposes  the  metioa  for  papev;  he* 
eaiipehesays,  the  ftu^u  are  oil  admiiied:  bat  he  coateade  dtat  the 
Govemanat  of  faidia  haa  been,  is,  and  always  inli  be  a  despatism :  aad 
mmti  dierefiwe^  £rom  its  aatuie,  be  absolute  aad  irrespoaaible ! 
,  Hearthi8,ye£oghahearaLl  Fe^  this,  ye  English  heaitsl  that  atraa^ 
^um  with  ladigantion  at  the  injuries  ci  the  past ;  aad  eaaisble  year* 
fdves  for  the  &ture  with  this  deljghcfal  assarence,  tiiat  ia  hadiay  ye 
Iwpe  bffWBr  ■  anw  aie*Hmd» 

Keia  tbaug^  Britaaaia  rales  both  4a»i  asd  wavis^ 
Har^aoaft^India)  tTSR  aHAU.  BE  aiuiVEst! 
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Om  purchasing^  Pindar-^b^^r&tk^  writer  wiider$io$d'Ormkweib 
tmough  ia  vr^oy  ^m  ibsoMties* 

CoH£y  ancient  Bard,  be  pleased  to  stand 

On  that  plain  sbelf^  and  sleep  awlule» 
X  soon  sliall  take  tliee  in  my  liaiid. 

And  hear  thee  speak  and  ^ee  thee  smile.; 
And  would  not  ^tween  that  time  and  this 

That  many  an  anxious  day  should  fly^ 
But  that  I  hainE)  ihe  constant  hliss 

To  see  thee  hourly  ipeet  my  •eye. 
I^  look  iQK>n  thy  .plain  outside»      .  . 

As  misers,  view  their  treasured  chest, . 
Persuaded  that  those  covers  hide 

More  wealth  than  miser  e'er  possessed. 

Those  saucy  minstrels  who  can  peep 

At  pleasure  'tween  thy  hallowed  ctMsan, 
Would  wish,  false  fnends,  thy  chaimi  ta  keep 

For  ever. £rom  less iuroured  hweiB* 
But  wert  thou  cased  in  tower  of  Iwas^^ 

As  Miss  Ban'ae  was  of  old. 
Through  oraok  or  ohima^  I  wsould  pMB^ 

Though,  ceitesy  not.in^showerof  gold^ 
For,  trust  me,  Pindar, eachuma  now 

Must>  if  he  would  bexidi,  like  thaa 
Attune  his  harp  to  Jioise^ind  sWv^ 

And  tingp  each  note  >with  flatteiy  ; 
And  sing — not  plain  iiorse-racing — oo,. 

That  will  not  suit^mr^chaster  gust- 
No,  We  must  change  to  white  as^snow 

The  slave  of  hatred,  wealth,  ixriust; 
Pour,  fresh  firom  Helicon,  the  steam 

Of  song  upon  an  Ethiop^soul ;  • 
And  swear  beneath  the  hlushii^'beaai 

Of 'heaven,  no  purer  waters  roll 
Than  those  that  waft  the  pleasuK*hark 

From  clime  to  dfmc,  of  lordy  er  king. 
Though  they  in  secret  bear  ihe  made 

*  Of  vice^s  hated  wandering. 
For  even  the  elements  a  stain 

From  man  s  polluting  converse  heac; 
And  ere  they  rise  lyp  pure.again. 

Must  mouldef  jnany  a.nStiogyear^ 
But  yearsy  nor  vice,  nor  envious  tongue 

Can  touch  whaLnow  remains^of  uiee^— * 
Tlw  harp— should  earth  he  .greenjso  longf-^ 

SbaB  thriU  flmmfi^  an  iOternily. 

.  f  J.  Su  ^. 
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ABVSm  IN   THE  8UUI  TfUBB  OF  INDIA. 

OvE  of  the  great  advantages  wkich  we  hope  to  see  flow  from  the 
freedom  of  pablicadop  in  En^andy.  on  Indiaasabjects,  is  the  Bxposue 
and  consequent  remedy  of  abases  in  trade,  which  cannot  be  poUnmed  in 
the  coontry  itself^  as  it  would  affect  the  interests  of  individaals  there :  but 
which  we  shall  have'  opportunities  of  disclosing  freely  enoog^y  at  least 
here.  We  have  taken  some  pains  to  establish  a  correspondence  with  the 
different  Presid^cies,^  and  shall  soon  begin  to  be  in  receipt  of  abundant 
information  from  all  quarters.  In  the  mean  time»  we  present  the  follow- 
ing, as  the  first  of  a  long  train  of  communications,  that  we  hope  will 
fbUow  it,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  affiairs  are  managed  in  the  Silk 
Trade  of  India.  It  will  sufficiently  explain  why  the  East  India  Direc* 
tors  hate  a  Free  Press ;  although  they  would  derive  so  much  benefit  from 
its  vigilant  scrutiny  into  the  conduct  of  their  distant  servants.  The 
.  writer  says  :— 

**  I  thank  you,  Sir,foryoujr  invitation  to  communicate  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  private  traders  in  silk  are  placed  in  India.  I  would 
willingly  give  you  instances  of  oppression  wluch  have  passed,  inaumer* 
aUe,  under  my  eye;  but  since  they  are  in  a  manner  sanctioned  by  the 
Company's  trading  regulations,  it  might  appear  invidiously  personal  in 
me.  A  glance  at  these  regulations,  however,  will  immediately  dii^corer 
thdr  tendency  to  monopoly. 

'^  It  should  be  understood  that  the  SilkTrade,  like  every  other  in 
Bengal,  is  carried  on  by  the  system  of  advance.  Before  each  aJk  band» 
the  ryots  must  have  money  advanced  for  their  cultivation  of  mulberry,  the 
workmen  for  their  labour,  Sec.  This  is  done  both  by  the  Company  and 
private  traders ;  and  owing  to  the  present  increased  demand  fior  the  fril- 
filment  of  the  Company's  investment,  scarcely  a  man  in  the  diatnet  is 
without  advances  from  both.  It  has  been  likewise  observed  that  lately, 
wherever  a  private  filature  has  been  erected,  and  the  ryots  been  eneoa- 
raged  by  any  individual,  there  the  Company  have  buHt  &ctories,  as  It 
were,  in  opposition  to  bodi  interests.  In  one  instance,  a  new  residency 
has  been  established  (Surdah),  by  which  thirty  or  forty  private  frM^oiita 
have  been  reduced  from  a  flourishing  to  a  ruinous  st^te.  This  I  have 
myself  beheld  and/eif/.  Now  in  tms  state  of  things,  let  us  look  at  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Company  over  us. 

**  I  have  bdbre  stated,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  ryot  or  winder  in  tlie 
country  unindebted  to  the  Company.  The  private  trader  has  likswiee 
made  his  advances ;  working  time  comes  on ;  interests  clash ;  ao  law — 
no  justice — no  inquiry!  Tl^  Company's  Resident  has  libcxty  to  seise 
woikmen  wherever  he  can  find  them,  without  recourse  to  law ;  and  the 
private  trader  must  let  his  cacoons  rot  (which  soon  happens  in  this 
country)  for  want  of  the  very  workmen  he  depended  on !  /  have  humm 
some  winders  who  refused  the  Company's  advances,  and  preferred  woric- 
ing  in  a  private  feu^tory ;  but  thesie,  when  there  was  a  great  pressore  ei 
cacoons,  have  had  money  thrown  down  at  their  door  by  the  Company's 
Sirdar,  accompanied  by  a  peon  as  witness,  and  then  seised  nesctday 
for  being  in  sdvance.  I  have  offered  to  repay  their  balance ;  Ua  tkie 
offer  has  been  rejected ;  they  must  work  themsdtves  out  of  debt. 
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J^igmeer  Offkers^in  4he  fniUh  Army.  6ffIT 

^*  Again,  the  cahiTHtoirs  are  uaed  in  the  aamiie  manner.  I  have  td« 
vanced  for  cacooOB;  and  yvhen  the  season  came:  for  their  delimy,  haTa 
had  them  ieized  from  the  he&ds  of  the  coolies  who  were  eanying  them^ 
hy  people  emj^oyed  by  the  Resident,  and  worked  off  at  once  in  th^ 
C^ompany's  filature.  In  this  e^rbitant  power;  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Resident,  consists  ^e  chief  obstacle  to  our  welfiire.  A  free  trade  nsiUH 
rally  carries  iiith  it  the  idioa  of  a  perfect  equality  existiiig  aniong  those 
who  engage  in  it ;  for  if  particular  privileges  are  granted  to  any  one 
party,  (and  especially  that  party  enjoying  all  die  adrantages  arising  from 
a  long  prior  establishment,)  the  law,  granting  such  a  freedom  of  tirade^ 
Is  rendered  a  mere  dead  letter.  Nothhig  can  be' more  ceitain  than  thai 
BXKh  a  state^of  things  will  revert  to  a  mouM>oly.         *  '  -      ' 

'<  It  is  rather  a  singular  thing  that  the  Company's  Residents  are  now 
referred,  cm  taking  charge,  to  the  Regulations  framed  in  the  year  1793^ 
for  instructions  as  to  their  proceeding.  Surely,  a  change  so  great  as 
from  a  monopoly  to  a  free  trade,  merits  a  revision  of  ^the  trading  regu- 
lations. I  could  scarcely  have  believed  that  the  old  regulations  wem 
still  in  force,  had  I  not  once  been  shown  this  lett^^of  instniekions,  by  a 
Commercial  Resident,  on  taking  change  of  his  office.  ,} 

"  You  will  observe  I  have  said  nothing  above  regarding  the  prices 
paid  by  the  Residents  for  silk.  They  are  so  high,  that  it  is  my  opinion, 
raw  silk,  equal  in  quality,  eould  be  remitted  to  England,  at  frilly  25  or 
30  per  cent,  lower  price,  were  it  not  for  the  monopolizing  views  of  ^e 
Company.'* 


BNOIKBBR  OFFICBRS  IN  THB  INDIAN  ARAIY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 
Sin,  Paris,  June  28,  1824. 

hi '  pera^ng  the  Oriental  Herald  £>r  May,  I  observe  a  letter  signed 
IirvjeeTiOATon;  replying  to  the  assertions  of  Candid  us,  contain^  in 
kit  elaborate  critique  on  Cato's  remarks  upon  the  rank,  pay,  aiui  emo* 
lemcnts  of  ^  Company's  three  Engineer  Corps.  As  far  as  the  letter 
goes,  H  is  a  complete  refutation  of  Cakdidus  ;  but  as  it  does  not  reply 
frdly^to  a// his  assertions,  you  will  allow  me,. I  hope,  to  trespa^s  upon  a* 

Sge  of  your  excellent  Journal,  in  order  to  inform  CANDiihj&  that  I  also. 
ve  examined  a  Calcutta  Directory  for  the  present  year,  and  I  find  that, 
instoaxl  <^  the  Bengal  Engineer  Corps  *' possessing  advantages  far  supe- 
rior, and-  numerous  appointments  quite  in  disproportion,  to  any  other 
faraiick  of  ^at  army,  and  even  quite  out  of  their  ]id6  of  duty,  consequently 
«f^}oying  that  which  justly  bebng  to  others;"  that  it  is  impossible  to 
point  out  even  one  appcnntment  or  situation  of  any  kind  held  by  an  £ji» 
ginew  officer  that  bdongs  to  any  other  branch  of  the  service ;  whilst  eok 
tile  other  hand,  I  find  iii  the  same  Directory,  no  less  than  thirty  appoint*, 
nents  held  by  others  which  justly  belong  to  the  Engineer  officers! 

If  I  may  form  ajudgment  of  Cakdidus  from  the  kind  and  valuable 
advice  given  to  Cato,  he  seems  to  be  one  of  that  servile  tribe  who,; 
hariBg'bsr  some  trick  of  fortune  stepped  into  authority,  find  it  convenient 
topreaeh  up^  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance;  but 
fiotw^istanding  hts  predilection  to  love  and  flatter  all  that  emanates 
ftooi-the  **  powers  that  W  I  cannot  forbear  asking  him,  since  h« 
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r>«ftikft«Masi]MBof  its4iiiKtary  adiiisen,  if  lie^oesnotlaiDw 
high  in  tte  siiMtary  ssprioe  ^  the  <36Ripftii jt  who  has  tib- 
I  hk'dtattdMi  titilhoflt  one  iBdHdoftl  meritt  aad  uko  to  Jnform  a» 
lMiftegii^0ffiMr>ienp«din  liie  BeBgidarn^  \ioyr wkej mimtkt\m 
^^mjj  'iwdi  hiaxsoEpi  ?  wh^dnr  he  'ever  hoard  a  ^ot  fired  oa  ^ctmri 
MMWt?  howrloag^  was  in  ^mJbidkffir^B  Office  at  €idoa^  w^eOer 
W^idnot^^BQTvmtii^^agKmst  the  Conrt  of  Directors  i^nlatiyebngng 
tntiMiranily  In  Bet^jal?  'whathigraa^  was  on  retiring  ftmn'dM  an^f, 
«id  tew  he  csait  hy  his  fnmnx  raiik?  whether  his  sahi^  was  not  in- 
OTsaosda  year  or  twd'skiee,  and  for  what- purpose?  if  *he  did  not  iSamQj 
af^er  apply  to  the  Court  for  leanw  to  retire,  on  ^txt  plea  of  ill  healOi, 
— dwiurt  ww^the  reason  of  that  sdheme  heing  >definrted  ? 

TVawdlhig  ahout  as  I  am,  it  is  not  oft^,  Mr.  Editor,  thatt  I  ofatea 
four  JevmalTegalarly;  boc  tf  Cakph^its  wSSl  give  vs  inSmrnndon  ob 
ti^  adbfvve  pjpfbts,  I^shaU^aodoabt  seeit  sooner  or  later.  Tf  Im  doesmt 
«lieose«to  be^nnnmiicstire,  I  ^haU  piobablj  mys^,  at  a  leiftore  boiv, 
tiy  to^nhghtan  the  pobiie  on  llieee  topics,  tiieii^  I  shoaldl)e  aonyto 
take  the  task  out  of  siioh  aMe  hands. 

VXATOOU, 


LKITBR  OF  BAVIB   RUMK   RSSFECTING   HIS   RRST  WOttK. 

To  ikaEiUwr  of  thtXmaUal  Herald. 
SiR^  7une,  1824. 

While  fsgardilig  liie  inteiaiCB  of  ihe  Eartlfini  world  with  an 
especial  ^vfctentiony  you  will  not,  I  am  persuaded,  be  unambitioiM  )if 
i|snrin^  die  general  interests  of  literature  and  scienoe^,  which  ase^indtfed, 
becommg  every  day  more  and  more  the  interests  «f  aU  lands.  Nor- will 
you  deny  your  readers  the  occasional  gratification  of  a  liteiary  worosaa. 
Snchy  \you  mi^,  perhaps,  consider  the  annexed  Letter  f^n  ]>M«dl 
dume,  which  1  copied  from  the  original  among  the  MSSk  in  di9  Bijliih 
IRmeum. 

M*  Des  Maizeau3(,  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed,  is  weD  Imnm 
fltmon^the  literati  of  the  last  century,  ^  the  biographer  of  Hides  and 
Chillu^gworrh,  the  editor  of  Locke's  posthumous  pieces,  and  the  ogwo 
i^ndent  of  Antony  Collins.    At  the  date  of  this  letter,  (which  I  fa«re«ft 
reason  to  suppose  was  ever  in  print,)  David  Hume  was  just  oomd 
his  28th  year.     Of  the  work  which  is  the  subject  of  tfie  lett^  ^nd  ?. . 
was  the  author^s  first  pul)]ieation,  he  ha^  left  the  following  %RfieMnt; 

'*  During  my  retreat  in  France,  first  at  Rbeims,  but  chiefly  at  La 
Heche,  in  Aiyou,  i  composed  my  Treatue  ^Vuman. Nature*  ASum 
passing  three  years,  verjr .  agreeably,  in  that  country,  I  oama  suvr  ta 
Iiondon  in  T7;57.  In  the  end  of  1738,  I  published  n^  Tieatiaai  Verer 
literary  attempt  was  more  unfortunate.  It  fell  deadr born  from ^teprmt;^ 
without  readungsuch  distinction  as  even  to  excite  a  juurmur  .nmwifttil 
aealots.  But  being  naturally  of  a  cheei£il  and  sai^gyine  tes^per,  lireif 
Isoon  recovered  the  blow,  and  prosecuted,  with  great  asdeor,  my  4tad&M 
in  the  country.^'  It  appears 'that  in  1747  1»b  '<  cast  the«fiitt  pa«t  ef^hrit 
work  anew,  in  the  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,"  which 
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was  published  while  the  author  was  attending.  Gmiical  St  Chur's  *^  ntii* 
tary  embassy  to  Turin.''  Id  1749,  "  another  part  of  the  Treatise  "  was 
**  cast  anew,"  in  the  "  Enquiry  concerning  the  Princ^es  of  Morals."  * 

Should  you  accept  this  offering,  all  at  present  in  my  p^wer  to  offer  to* 
wards  the  furtherance  of  your  laudable  purpose,  you  will  probably  hare 
an  occasional  correq>ondent  in  Otiosus. 

*'  To  Mr.  Des-Maiseaux,  atCbanguion's,  Bookseller,  in  the  Strand,  London. 

**  Sit,  *«  April  6,  1739. 

^*  WnsNEVEii  yot|  see  my  name,  youH  readily,  imagine  the 
subject  of  my  letter.  A  young  author  can  scarce  forbear  speaking  of  his 
performance  to  all  the  worid.  But  when  he  meets  with  one  that  is  a  good 
judge,  and  whose  instt>uction  and  advice  he  depends  on,  there  ought  some 
indulgence  to  be  given  him.  You  were  so  good  as  to  promise  me,  that, 
if  you  could  find  leisure  from  your  other  occupations,  you  would  look  over 
my  System  of  Philosophy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ask  the  opinion  of  such 
of  your  acquaintance  as  you  thought  proper  Judges.  Have  you  found  it 
sufficiently  intelligible?  Does  it  appear  true  to  you?  Do  the  stjle  and 
lang^ag^  seem  tolerable?  These  three  questions  comprehend  every 
thing;  and  I  beg  of  you  to  answer  them  with  the  utmost  freedom  and  sin- 
cerity. I  know  'tis  a. custom  to  flatter^poels  on  their  performances;  but 
I  hope  philosophers  may  be  exempted ;  and  the  more  so,  that  their  cases 
are  by  no  means  alike.  When  we  do  not  approve  of  any  thing  in  a  poet, 
we  commonly  can  give  no  reason  for  our  dislike,  but  our  particular  taste ; 
which  not  being  convincing,  we  think  it  better  to  conceal  qur  sentiments 
altogether.  But  every  error  in  philosophy  can  be  distinctly  marked,  and 
proved  to  be  such ;  and  this  is  a  favour  I  fiatter  myself  you'll  indulge  me 
in,  with  regard  to  the  performance  I  put  into  your  bands.  I  am,  indeed, 
afraid  that  it  would  be  too  great  a  trouble  to  you  to  mark  all  the  errors 
you  have  observed ;  I  shall  only  insist  upon  beiiu;  informed  of  the  most 
material  of  them,  and,  you  may  assure  yourself^  will  consider  it  as  a 
singular  favour. 

"  I  am,,  with  great  esteem,.  Sir, 

''  Ysur  most  obedient  arid  most  humble  Servant, 
**  David. Hume. 
"  Please  direct  to  me  at  Ninewells,  near  Berwick-upon-Tweed," 
{Ayscough,  4284.  106.) 


BBMOGORGON.  f 

[From  on  unpMkhed  tragedy,  sntitled  **  Promelheita  the  Fire-bearer."] 

Dem0gorgom  <# dke^vered^  sUHngr^H  an  imtmhfed  tetfetft, 

Prometheus. 

Listen,  and  learn  of  yoaderclnir,  why  he 
Is  evecjdomb,ixed,  ehaogdssB,  ] 
And  destitute  ofonicles  and  i  ~ 


•  See  the  Life«ff  David  Huiae,  wtiMeh  by  kiouHU^  {W7)  f.  6-6,  12,  M. 
^  See  Banier's  Mythologies  took  i 
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SSO^  Demcg4>rgim. 

Choeus  of  Pagan  Priestsw 

I. 
Ere  the  bright  o*er-hangiiig  sky 
Tiirxied  in  its  ciystalHae  mould, 
Earth  and  Fate,  or  Power,  old, 
Feb  infinite  am  o*er  them  fly. 
^WlmeiRirjon  dim  unapeaking  power, 

Eternity  hath  seen  him  sit, 
:Sedng,  hot  noting  not,  the  boor 

Of  change,  to  which  all  things  submit, 
'Save  his  own  realm  :  of  guarding  it 
Fixed  destiny  hath  charge 
To  lessen  or  enlarge, 
Arrange  or  beauti^. 
Beneath,  or  hr  on  high ; 
But  from  his  mystic  throne  not  Fate  is  free 
To  hurl  the  awful  God,  whom,  unnamed,  wenhip  we. 

II. 

Worid  on  world  hath  passed  away : 

^  Generations,  like  the  waves 
That  roll  unceasing  through  the  caves 

Of  Ooean*s  depths,  have  yidded  to  decay  ; 
Crowning  heaven's  brow  new  suns  have  shone,   / 

Bathing  its  fields  in  crystal  light ; 
And  an  its  host  shall,  one  bv  one, 

Sink  back  to  old  primeval  night; 

On  whose  dim  edge,  to  take  thdr  fli^ 

For  fated  being,  stand 

1A  vast  innumerous  band 

Of  young  existences, 

like  clouds  of  clustering  bees— 
These  take  their  destined  round,  and  come  and  go. 
And  mek  into  the  nmss  from  whence  all  beings  flow. 

m.] 

All  is  wrought  by  Destiny ; 

Yet  that  power  we.  worship  not; 
Secret,  hnlden— >'twas  forgo^ 

TrVhen  our  frudi  began  to  be. 
Yon  dusky  pair,  joined  in  mystic  link— 

Earth's  power  and  gloomy  hte — are  they 
Who  nature  s  frame  uphold,  whioll  else  would  aink 

To  utter,  irremediable  decay: 

Yet  only  visible  is  He^  for  aye 

RefMnesentative  of  all. 

Change  and  chance,  which  still  befrdl    - 

All  tlM  Ibrms  that  ever  rise. 

Here,  or  in  the  purer  skies, 
Are  lost  on  him :  he  lives  nnshattPted,  free. 
And  ever  was,  and  must  jfbr  ever  be!  8. 
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DEBATES  AT  THE  EAST  INBIA  HOtTSB, 


On  Priday,  July  9,  a  Special  Qtaenl 
Coart  of  Proprietors  was  neld  in  pana- 
— t  of  the  foUowing  requisition ; 


To  tbe  HoaoonUe  flie  CkaiaaM  tf  tte  C«iirt  or 
Bindgn  of  tiM  EMt  Indift  Conpuiy,  Loadoa. 

W«,flie  ondeniirned  Plroprietim  of  Batt  India 
StBck,  duly  qoaUflod,  nqiMst  a  GfMial  Court  of 
Proprietow  may  be  mnmonrd,  finr  the  porpoie  of 
ttkiag  iato  ooMldentton  tbe  State  of  the  PnUic 
Piatt  la  India,  the  refaktioBt  tfitt  are  aow  ia 
foMeretpoctiaff  itattkotertral  PretUtnckt  ia 
ladia,  and  altotht  ptoottdiagt  which  hare  at- 
ttaded  the  tappnttioa  of  the  Calcutta  Jouraal, 
aad  the  bankhMtnt  of  Mr.  Backingham  and 
Mr.  Anoty  two  of  ita  Editiin. 

IX>0«LAS  KINKAIRD, 
JOSEPH  HUMB, 
CHAS.  FORBEd, 
EDWARD  HOWORTH, 
H.  HOWORTH, 
H.  REID, 
P.  LAI7RIE, 
WM.  THORNTON, 
J.  ADDINELL. 

The  minities  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
last  Cooit.  hairing  been  read, 

Mr.  8.  Dixon  said,  that  before  the  bn- 
sinesa  of  tlxe  day  was  opened,  lie  was  de- 
sirous of  asking  the  Cbainnan  a  question, 
which  he  was  sure  would  be  readily  an- 
swered. He  wished  to  know,  then ,  whe- 
ther any  time  had  been  fixed  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Decan  prize-money  among 
the  troops,  who  were  entitled  to  snare  it  ? 

The  Chairi^n  said  that  he  could  not 
answer  the  question.  The  distribution  of 
the  prize-nM>ney  did  not  depend  on  the 
Court  of  Directors,  bat  on  the  Commis- 
sioners, wtio  were  appointed  to  determine 
the  clwns,  one  of  whom  was  the  Duke  of 
Wdlinjrton. 

Mr.  S.  Dixon  said,  that  he  remembered 
to  have  somewhere  read  that  at  a  certain 
eastern  court,  persons  called  "  flappers  '* 
were  employed  to  remind  officers  of  the 
bosiness  wnich  had  been  intrusted  v  to 
them.  He  was  willing  to  act  as  a*' flapper" 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  he  hoped  that 
he  might  be  the  means  of  reminoing  the 
Commimioners  that  many  persons  were 
anxiously  awaiting  their  decision. 

The  Chairman  Uien  informed  the  Court. 
that  the  Court  of  Directors  had  engaged 
two  ships  by  private  contract  to  carry  on 
the  trade  in  tea  between  Canton  and  the 
Oanadas.  The  names  of  the  ships  were 
tbe  Moffat,  of  798  tons,  and  the  Juliana, 
of  540  tons.  The  fortner  was  engaged  at 
the  rate  of  10/.  8#.  6d.  per  top,  and  the 
hitter  at  10/.  9#.  6c/.  per  ton. 

OrimUMlHenldfVol.2. 


THE  PBBiS  IN  INDIA.— BANISHMENT   OP 
MR.  BUCKINQHAM. 

The  Chairman  tiien  stated  the  olriect, 
for  which  die  Court  had  been  spedaHy 
summohed:  and  the  requisition  was  read 
by  the  Oeiv. 

Hon.  DoooLAs  KiNMAiRD.— Sir.  I  rise!  to 
speak  to  the  question,  whidi  has  just  been 
read ;  but  before  I  commence  te  discus- 
sion, I  wish  to  make  one  observatioa. 
The  bosiBest,  which  the  Court  has  been 
summoned  to  take  into  consideration^ 
having  already  been  once  deferred,  on  ac- 
count of  the  previous  introduction  of  other 
matters.  I  sbaU  for  this  reason  abstain 
from  doing  that  now,  which  I  sliall  fod  it 
my  duty  todo  whenevo*  a  Court  Is  assem- 
bled, namely,  to  move  for  fresh  papers  on 
tbe  subject  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings'a 
administration.  Unless  tiiat  plan  be 
adopted,  it  will  be  impossible  to  attain 
our  common  object  without  calling  a  spe- 
cial Court  for  each  paoer  that  aProprietor 
may  wish  to  be  produced.  I  am  aware 
that  the  subiect,  whidi  under  a  sense  of 
duty  I  introduce  on  the  present  occasion^ 
requires  greater  sIdU  and  power  tiian  f 
possess,  to  bring  it  wiUiin  a  moderate 
compass.  It  is  a  quefdon  contposed  of 
many  parts,  each  or  which  is  so  svong  an 
app^  to  the  feettngs  of  Euj^ishmen  and 
the  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock,  that 
I  am  satisfied  that  any  one  of  them  istuf- 
fidentat  ahy  time  for  the  consideration  of 
this  or  any  other  assembly.  So  for  am  I 
from  antidpating  that  this  discussion  will 
exhaust  the  subject,  that  I  am  satisfied  it 
is  only  the  commencement  of  a  series  of 
discussions,  both  here  and  elsewhere^ 
which  must  end  In  an  alteration  of  dM 
present  system  reaardlng  the  press  in  In- 
dia. I  feel  that  I  am  addressing  on  the 
ffresent  occasion,  not  Proprietors  of  £ast 
ndia  Stock  aloUe,  but  Enc^hmen  posses- 
sing all  the  intelligence  and  proper  feelinc 
wmch  characterize  our  countmnen,  and 
I  beg  to  remind  you  that  the  Legisbtnre 
never  would  have  imposed  on  you,  as 
Pro[u1etors  of  East  India  Stodc,  those  im- 
portant and  sacred  duties,  one  of  whidi 
rou  have  met  this  day  to  disdiarge,  but 
_br  the  qualities  it  recognised  in  you  aa 
dtizens  of  a  free  state.  In  confiding  to 
the  great  discretionary  power  of  dele- 

Eng  officers  to  rule  over  a  vast  popu- 
)n,  many  thousands  of  miles  from 
home,  the  LegMature  took  care  that  you 
possessed  ^e  right  to  meet  and  exercise 

S>ur  judgment  in  an  open  and  constitu- 
onal  assembly,  on  the  manner  in  wliich 
your  officers  ^scfaarged  their  ddegated 
trost.    When,  therefore,  I  addi«ss  this 
Court,  I  bqDT  to  dedare,  with  aU  respect 
4  C 
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for  the  IndiTiduab  composing  It,  that  I  am 
not  sneaking  merely  to  merdiants  incor- 
porated by  law,  but.  to  Englishaiea.  whose 
character  and  whose  attributes  induced 
the  Legislature  to  invest  you  with  ezten- 
sire  superintending  powers.  We  meet 
here  in  discharge  of  Our  exprfss  duty,  to 
superintend  the  government  of  India,  to 
express  our  opimoft  respectiiuE  any  great 
abuses  wUdi  may  occw,  and  to  obviate 
tbe  danger  wbkh  might  otherwise  result 
from  them.  We  are  frequent^  called 
ttpon  to  meet  and  rewaxd  merit  (which 
IfeBtlemen  ott  both  sides  of  tbe  bar  are 
always  wilUag  to  do)  {  but  it  Is  a  no  less 
imporlaBt  duty  to  meet  and  ceasere,  when 
neproof  is  called  tor,  These  coasidera* 
tioDS  indaee  me  to  call  npoa  you  to  con- 
sider this  qaesHoB,.  not  as  it  affects  your 
privato  inlerasts  only,  not  to  look  at  it 
merely  as  it  affects  ye«  as  Proprietors  of 
East  India  Stock,  but  to  recoUect  that  the 
dlsenrioa  whidi  takes  place  here  will  be 
carried  before  the  imblic  opinion  of  Eng- 
lead,  and  that  ywi  wlU  be  called  npon  to 
make  ovt  hi  tfie  lM«of  your  coaatryywhe- 
iber  thepreseat  awftem  of  the  press  in 
India  be  kfe>  erwise,  or  Jvst.  (Hear !) 

It  were  a  soiicieM  gi^oaid  for  the  as* 
ifmttiDg  of  thb  Court,  to  obtam  your 
jadjnieat  respectiAg  tbe  case  of  an  iadivi- 
dmu  who  has  been  iiuned  1^  the  oppres- 
sive, tynmalcal,  and  arbitrary  conduct  of 
the  hue  tcmpcnry  Governor  General, 
Mr.  AdamTTf  thb  gcotlemaa  (Mr.  Buck- 
Ingfaam)  possessed  ao  other  daha  ukh 


joar  ijmpathy  bnt  tha»of  beiag  an  ]  ^ 
nsfamaa^  tfmt  would  be  saAdent  to  hn 
daoe  yon  to  dladmne  yow  dnty  towards 
him)  bat  this  getithpiman,  whom  1  am 
^prood  to  oril  nrr  oouBtryman,  on  account 
at  the  spfarit  of  independenee  which  he 
Asplayed  under  the  most  cross  perseca- 
tloBs,  and  of  tbe  talent  whkh  he  has  de* 
voted  to  the  Imprstcmeat  and  instructioQ 
of  his  fellow  men,  has  this  farther  daim 
vpon  yemr  attenttoUf  that  the  wrongs 
'Which  he  has  idstahMd  hxm  been  inflidt- 
«d  on  aoooaat,  not  of  his  exertions  for 
any  sdllsfa  obtoct,  bat  for  the  increased 
happineas  of  the  whole  of  India.  (Hear!) 
IshaU  not  now  detain  the  Court  with  re- 
iatiag  the  ii^aries  whkh  Mr.  Buckingham 
has  sastaiaed,  and  rfddag  the  history  of 
his  ndned  fortaaeSi  but  vrill  proceed  at 
OBoe  to  the  great  s«b|ect,  in  which  Mr. 
Bflcklag^iam's  ease  &  incidentally  hi- 
▼olved. 

In  bringing  before  the  Court  the  actual 
conditloo  of  the  {tfess  la  ladU,  I  am 
aware  that,  in  ordinary  drcomstances.  it 
would  be  possible  to  raiae  a  very  long  dis- 
cussion with  rsqieet  to  themonves  which 
have  caosed  the  destructive  alteration  in- 
troduced on  this  snl^^ect.  fiutinthepre- 
aeatcasewe  are  fortunatdy  not  left  to  con- 
jecture;: we  have  before  us,  under.  Mr. 
Adam's  own  hand,  the  views  andthe  policy 
by  whidi,aaast^tesmat).  he  dedares  thi^ 
his  oondoct was  guided.  Itbt&ipossihlffor 


me  to  open  the  present  discussion  withoa  t 
handlingpretty  freely  the  minions  and  con- 
dactof  the  hue  tesiporaryGovemorGeneral 
Adam.  I  single  hmi  out  the  more  parti- 
cularly,  because  he  has  thonght  fit  to  put 
forth  a  pamphlet,  or  maniMsto.  whjch 
not  only  contains  the  grounds  ot  Ms  own 
past  conduct,  but  pretends  to  1^  down 
the  only  rule  for  the  conduct  of  all  fotnre 
governors  general  of  India.  If  I  am  asked, 
ndiy  select  Mr.  Adam  from  Ids  ocrileagQar 
The  reason  Is  that  hehasnnder  l^owa 
hand  volunteered  to  state  the  gronnds  of 
his  past  conduct,  and  has  fiivoored  the 
world  with  his  reaitons  whv  tbe  press  in 
India  must  ever  remain  in  Its  present 
state  of  slavery  and  degradation.  I  hnw 
I  shall  not  be  tpld  that  I  am  attaddog  a 
gentleman  who  is  out  of  Court,  awl  not 
here  to  defend  himself.  Mr.  Adam's 
own  example  is  sufficient  to  make  me 
avoid  that.  Itis  withnoweakfoeHngsof 
disapprobation  1  recoDectthat  Mc  Ata, 
ha?«Bg  hi  the  first  instance  banished 
Mr.  Buckingham  from  India,  and  silenced 
every  tongue,  and  tied  up  eiiery  pen,  that 
could  be  exerted  in  his  defence,  then 
came  forth  with  his  own  maniiiesto,  and 
endeavoured  to  mangle  the  carcass  of  the 
victim  he  had  destroy^  (Hear,  hear  I) 
Mr.  Adam  does  not  stuid  in  the  situation 
of  a  peivon  who  is  out  of  Court  r  he  hss 
published  his  own  statement  of  his  own 
case,  and  upon  that  I  will  fooadaUmy 
observations  respecting  him,  and  If  I  sav 
any  thing  for  which  I  have  not  Mr.  Adam? 
aathoritVf  I  know  there  are  many  here 
who  will  contradict  my  aasertkwsy  aad 
stop  me  in  my  course. 

it  has  been  said,  that  Mr.Adam  h  now 
on  his  trial  i  that  he  is  bdng  puaaed  bf 
Mr.Buckitt^ham  for  his  br^di  of  thelaw. 
This  pnrsmt  of  redress,  however,  tarns 
out  to  oeanunous  farce.  Mr.finckuidMffl 
has  been  inicMmed  by  the  united  voSbe  of 
the  first  counsd  in  England,  that  it  woaU 
be  perfectly  useless  to  go  before  a  court  of 
law  to  recover  damages  from  a  Governor 
GenenU  of  India,  whohadchoeen  to  exer- 
cise, without  reason  assigned,  his  paver 
of  sending  an  individual  from  dial  oaan- 
try.  The  Governor  General  had  only  to 
say  that  such  was  his  will,  wiUioat  a^ 
signii^  any  reason  wliatever,  and  diere  a 
an  end  of  the  matter.  Ilielawoatiaflbcd 
no  redress  unless  malice  can  be  wntL 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  austake, 
(to  say  the  least  of  itg  to  stato  that  Mr. 
Adam  is  in  the  course  of  being  tried  i  be- 
cause Mr.BncUngham  has  been  adrised, 
and  has  resolved,  toahstain  from  waakfa« 
any  more  money  in  the  usdess  eodcafoar 
to  obtain  justice. 

I  will  now,  Sh-,  phice  before  tibe  Coarl 
the  reguUtions  to  whidi  the  press  is  st 
this  moment  sul^ected  in  India.  The 
Court  is  well  aware,  that  up  to  tbeihse 
of  the  administration  of  the  Maraaea 
WeUeslef .  nq  MuUtUms  existed  wudi 
Pttr^icahtfly  ap|#4  to  tbe  ^rcn*    Itk 
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ManfuMs  Weifeder  fint  controUed  tU 
preM  in  IncBa,  bf  imposing  on  it  a  cen- 
sonhip.  He  dedared  that  natliing  sliould 
be  pabUflbed  which  had  not  previously 
been  insoected  by  certain  officen  to  whoni 
that  task  waa  assigned.  I,  for  one,  am  of 
apittion*  that  ^rranny.  i/  it  is  to  exist  at 
all,  should  be  as  complete  as  possible.  In 
such  curdtmstaBces,  men's  eyes  are  open 
to  the  perils  of  their  acts*  and  they  are  not 
tempted,  by  a  show  of  fr^-wiU,  to  place 
themaelTes  within  the  danger  of  the  ca^ 
price  of  the  Despot.  Tliere  is  another 
state  of  thinas  much  worse  than  a  pure 
despotism:  Imean  that  in  which  a  man 
is  inrited.  liy  an  appearance  of  freedom, 
to  [riaoe  himself  within  the  fongs  of  power, 
which  are  turned  against  him  the  lustant 
he  does  acts,  into  the  commission  of  which 
he  has  bees  entrapped.  The  censorship 
left  the  Goremment  responsible  for  erery 
thi^gjthait  was  puUiebed, and  no  man  coula 
snflfer,  in  his  m'operty  at  least.  The  Mar* 
i|iie88  WeUesiey  accompanied  the  Impo- 
sitioB  of  the  censorship  with  the  pub* 
lieatioD  of  certain  instructions,  for  the 
gmdaiice  of  the  functionaries  by  whom 
^Us  censorship  wac  to  be  exercised,  snd^ 
as  a  man  in  power  like  the  Marquess 
WeUesiey  wonid  give  to  his  servants,  as 
an  exphmation  of  his  views  and  wisnes. 
At  a  later  vonod,  the  Marquess  of  Hast- 
ings WW  ot  opinion,  that  the  law  of  Eng- 
laM,  administered  in  the  Siroreme  Court 
bf  ajnry  of  Englishmen,  wonkf  be  saffldent 
to  oooBtenict  any  abases  of  the  press, 
attacks  upon  the  private  characters  of  in* 
diyidttalsy  and  malidons  libels  upon  the 
Govemment  Relyiag,  therefore,  on  the 
eflleaey  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  and 
wishing  for  no  power  beyond  or  above 
them,  that  ilfaistnons  person  removed  the 
censorship,  and  thereby,  in  my  opinion, 
relieved  the  Government  from  a 


the  old  ctaWishfd  ayitem  as  a  daagpriQiis 
innovation;  for  the  sake  of  <}aieting  their 
idle  apprehensions,  permitted  Mr.  Adam, 
the  Chief  Secretary,  to  issue  certidn  por- 
tions  of  these  ola  regulatious  of  Lord 
WeUesiey,  respecting  the  press,  ia  a  pri- 
vate circular  addressed  to  the  existing 
Edikirs.  I  state  this  broadly  to  be  the 
fiEM:t|  and  no  man  can  be  so  idle  as  to  pre* 
tend  to  believe  that  theMarqness  of  Hast- 
ings attached  any  importance  to  those 
rt^nlations  beyond  that  of  silencing  the 
frivoloas  fears  of  those  who  opposed  his 
Uberal  policy  on  that  subject.  These  in- 
stmctions  were  mere  waste  paper,  and. 
had  no  more  force  in  kw  than  any  thing 
which  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  mi^t 
have  said  to  any  of  his  servants. 

We  have  been  told,  I  know.-  in  another 
place,  that  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  by 
no  means  {daoed  the  press  in  a  state  of 
freedom;  and  the  hUe  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  (Mr.Canniug)  is  rq>ortea 
to  have  said,  "  Give  me  whs^  power  you 
wiU,  and  let  me  have  no  fear  but  from  th^ 


dangerona  and  heavy  respoosibiUty ;  for 
to  say  that  nothing  imuioHS  to  the 
Government  was  published  under  the 
eeoflorship,  is  contrary  to  ftne  iact*  It  is 
notoriona,  that  many  articles  which  were 
idiowed  to  be  pobUshed  under  the  censor- 
ihip,  were,  on  their  re-p«blication,  after 
the  reoiofal  of  that  system,  made  subjects 
of  eompiaint,  and  conudered  as  acts  of 
contnmacy  towards  the  Government.  The 
Marasesa  of  HasUn^s,  therefore^  wisely 
nH.nd  of  the  rerooosibUity  which  was 
teewn  upon  the  Govemaiient  by  the  ex- 
istence or  the  eensorship.  At  the  name 
time,  however,  that  the  Marauess  of  Hast- 
ings abolished  the  censomiip.  he,  weU 
knowlnff  the  prejudice  arising  from  igno- 
rance wiiich  existed  inthtsccmntryon  the 
snbiect  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  in 
India,  and  likewise  the  unfortunate  spirit 
which  prevailed  in  the  civil  service  there 
(which  it  is  the  duty  of  tills  Court  and 
the  l^egieiature  to  counteract  by  every 
possible  means)*  composed  as  it  was^  of 
men  brought  up  m  pecmiar  notions,  which 
led  thev  10  look  apoA  erery  atoatioa  of 
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mere  sake  of  a  laMgh,  to  pretend  Uuti  ^e 
regnlalioiish«d  thedfeetofafow.  ItiB, 
howerer.  qaAte  amiisiiig  to  i>erceive,  tiiat 
80  completely  was  iHV>r  Mr.  Adam  po0* 
aessed  of  timt  omnion,  that  he  actually 
makes  It  one  of  his  chai^ges  against  Mr. 
Bvdcittgfaam,  that  he  called  them  '*  waste 
piqper/'  whidi  infoct,  and  in  hiw,  tiny 
were.  And  yet,  no  sooner  had  the  Mar- 
quess of  Hastinn  left  India,  and  Mspower 
bad  temporarify  ftdlen  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Adam,  than  he  fonnd  Mmself  oom- 
pdkd  to  apply  to  the  Judge,  Sir  F.  Mac- 
naghten,  to  gitre  these  renilations  the 
HfKi  and  force  of  law^  ay  registering 
tfaem  in  tfie  Supreme  Coot. 

The  Ooremor  General  and  Us  Council, 
it  is  true,  issue  what  reguladons  or  in* 
atructions  they  please,  but  ^ey  cannot 
have  the  force  ofiaw  until  they  hare  been 
registered  bf  tiie  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Cw%.  Let  me  not  be  met  then  by  any 
man  hereafter  dthig  the  Marmess  of 
Hastings's  regulations,  as  a  proof  that  he 
considered  tliat  something  more  than  the 
law  of  Eni^nd  was  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  Kcentkmsness  of  the  press. 
If  any  man  draws  such  an  inference,  he 
reasons  incorrectly.  The  Marquess  of 
Hasdnffs  nerer  resorted  to  tiie  BMasure 
of  banishment  without  trial :  he  suflfered 
the  rendations  themschres  to  be  issued  at 
Ae  sradtation  of  persons  who  were  weak 
enough,  as  Mr.  Adam  appears  to  have  been, 
to  suppose  timt  they  could  have  the  eifect 
of  law.  The  Marquess  of  Hastings  rea- 
soned thus,  <*  I  have  sa^fied  these  in- 
terested alarmists  of  the  civil  service  by 
giving  tfaem  these  regulations,  and  now 
my  experiment  can  have  a  fehr  trial,  and 
I  shall  be  able  to  refer  to  the  tfanquiility 
of  ^e  country  as  a  proof  of  its  encacy. 
Mr.  Canning's  conduct  proved  that  bt 
agreed  witii  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  controlling  the  press  in 
India  by  me  operation  of  tiie  English  law 
idone;  for  when  the  Court  of  Directors 
almost  ttna  voce,  cried  out,  *'  Down  with 
tiie  juries  and  tiie  law  of  Enriand,  and  up 
again  witii  the  censorshin,"  Mr.  Canning 
rdected  their  recommendation ;  he  lock- 
ea  it  up  in  his  desk;  and  took  no  furtiier 
notice  of  it,  tiras  treating  the  wIhc  men  of 
the  east  as  tiiey  deserved.  (Hear,  and  a 
laugh.)  Mr;  Canning  acted  very  wisely 
in  this  Instance.  He  said  he  wouM  waft 
to  see  the  result  of  tiie  Marquess  of  Has- 
tings's experiment  of  a  free  press;  if  it 
should  prove  successful,  he  woirid  be  prais- 
ed for  nb  foresight,  and  if  on  the  con- 
trary It  were  unsuccessful,  he  could  not 
be  blamed. 

The  censonUp  having  been  removed, 
and  tiie  r^jaulations  given  as  a  piay-thing 
to  amuse  tne  old  and  weak-minded  func- 
tionaries of  tiie  civil  serrice,  let  us  see 
what  was  the  result  of  the  experiment 
during  the  five  yean  of  tiie  Marquess  of 
Hastings's  administration.  This  we  have 
Oft  reoor4  to  the  pMttbie  10  HipfetMag 


and  disgraceful  regulatiolis  Ibr  tiM  e^ 
siaring  tiie  press,  whldi  were  framed  ia 
that  unfortunate  period,  when,  ift  tlw 
concussion  of  events.  In  tiie  stonn  of  tbe 
moment,  Mr.  Adam  was  toesed  up  by  ae- 
ddent,  not  by  election.  Into  tlie  aest  of 
government,  where,  raistaklngr  iJuiBlieB 
of  position  for  dignity  of  altitnde,  hefkii- 
ded  hirasdf  fitted  to  widd  tiie  timodcr 
which  vras  in  his  hands.  We  have  Mr. 
Adam's  own  aatiiori^  for  the  reanlt  at 
tiie  Marquess  of  Hattbifi'sexpcriBient  el 
a  fi-ee  press  during  five  suecearive  yean. 
Was  It  that  popubur  commotion  hm  en- 
sued? Was  Httatprivatelnfurykitd  been 
done  witii  impunity?  Was  it  ^Mtt  as  in- 
crease of  liaise  and  mattdons  intelUgeBoe 
had  been  disseminated?  No  soch^tiag. 
If  any  of  tiiese  tacts  had  ooc»red«tli^ 
would  have  been  stated  in  the  preamble 
to  Mr.  Adam's  new  restrictions.  Wfaat 
says  tiiat  preamble?  << Wlicreas, maittcn 
tending  to  bring  the  gofcmment  of  this 
CDunti^,  as  bylaw  establiahed,  into  ha- 
tred and  contempt,  and  to  distnri^  the 
peace,  harmony,  and  good  order  of  aode- 
ty,  have  of  late  been  frequentiy  printed 
and  drculated  in  newspapers,  and  etiier 
proers  published  in  CaktttM  :**  how  dkl 
it  happen  tiiat  these  matters  which  #eMM 
only  (for  it  was  not  said  tiiat  ihef  pro- 
duced the  eifoct)  to  disturb  thegood  order 
of  society,  were  never  bn>u|dit  before  a 
court  of  justice  in  Calcntta?  (Hair,  hear.) 
How  was  it  that  the  only  conviction  for 
Mbd  wMch  tedc  place  in^Klns'aCoait, 
during  the  five  years,  was  an  action  which 
Mr.  Buckingliam  brought  against  tlieedi- 
tor.  proprietors,  and  secret  writers  In  the 
John  BnUy  for  a  series  of  maHgnant  at- 
tacks on  his  character?  I  will  presently 
refer  to  the  words  of  Sir  P.  Macnagfatcn 
on  this  suMect,  which  are  extremely  Im- 
portant 'fhe  action  which  Mr.  Bncnng- 
nam  brought  was  a  -dril  action,  -whidi 
gave  the  defendants  the  power  or  justify- 
ing and  proving  the  truth  of  wimt  tiiey 
had  published.  But  not  one  jot  of  evi- 
dence of  this  nature  was  offered  on  that 
occasion.  Mr.  Buckingham  obtained  a 
verdict,  and  all  the  dam^es  wiiidi  he  re- 
quired, which  were  small,  because  he 
sought  only  the  vindication  of  his  dmrv- 
ter.— The  Advocate  General  was  many 
times  consulted  as  to  the  piomlety  cc 
prosecuting  Mr.  Buddngham  ror  ubd. 
out  it  was  only  on  one  occasion  resohea 
upon,  because  in  fact  there  existed  no  fidr 
ground  for  sudi  a  proceeding,  and  eren 
Ineseproceedina  weresubseonentiy  aban- 
doned. '  Mr.  AoDun's  preamme,  however, 
goes  on  to  say,  **  for  the  prevea/faii  wheie- 
of  it  is'  deemed  expedient  to  regidate  bjr 
law  the  printingandpuldication  wttidn  die 
Settiement  of  Port  William,  In  Bengal,  of 
newspapers,  and  of  all  magazines,  regb- 
ters,  pamphlets,  and  other  printed  booki 
and  papers,  in  any  language  or  diarader, 
published  periocncally;  contitining,  or 
purpor^g  to  contfdn,  pvUlc  news  and 
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iBteOigence,  or  strietwcs  on  the  acta, 
mamnaf  and  proceedings  of  govenunen^i 
or  aay  poUiical  events  or  transactions 
whatsoerer."  llib,  indeed,  ts  a  sweep- 
ing regulation.  It  is  then  ordained  that, 
^  if  any  persoa  shall  sell  or  lend  a  book 
or  paper*  oC  Uie  nature b^ore  mentioned^ 
witbont  having  nreviously  obtained  a  li- 
cense, he  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceed* 
Ia^  four  hundred  sicca  ropees."  (a)  By 
tius  regnlation  a  man  might  be  subjected 
to  this  neavy  penalty  if  he  lent  a  news- 
paper, or  a  leaf  of  a  book,  to  his  friend 
te  li^  his  fire  with,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose; and  the  hardship  of  the  case  was 
aggravated  by  the  power  of  convicUon  be- 
lfl«  given  to  two  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
who  were  removeaUe  at  will,  and  must 
therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Adiun's  avow- 
ed theory,  blindly  obey  the  wishes  of  the 
Government.  It  is  then  further  declared 
that  **  notlung  in  this  ordinance  shall  be 
takeo.  to  ext^  to  books  or  papers  con- 
taining anijf  shkyping  intelligoice,  adver- 
tisements of  sales,  cnrreni  prices  of  oom- 
BMMiities,  rates  of  exchange,  and  other  in- 
teUigenoe  solely  of  a  commercial  nature." 
How  absurd  is  this,  when  commercial  in- 
telligence may  possibly  contain  the  most 
iBumrtant  political  events. 

Under  these  reiTtrictions,  however,  the 
newspapers  were  henceforth  to  be  pub- 
lished. They  are  much  the  same  as  Bean- 
marchais,  writing  under  a  despotic  go- 
Ttmaient,  wi&  much  point  ana  humour 
described  the  press  under  the  blessed  go- 
remment  of  the  Bourbons.  He  makes  his 
character  however,  l^lgaro,  describe  the 
Uessings  of  these  restrictions  to  have 
been  granted  and  felt  in  the  city  of  Ma- 
drid. **  Having  escaped  from  prison," 
says  Figaro,  **  the  first  news  1  kam  U, 
that  during  my  confinement,  a  new 
system  of  liberty  has  been  established 
for  the  sale  of  productions,  and  amongst 
J"  others,  productions  of  the  press;  and  that 
provided  I  do  not  touch  upon  power,  or 
religion,  or  politics,  or  ethics,  or  persons, 
or  place,  or  corporate  bodies,  or  on  the 
opera,  or  ou  the  other  theatres,  1  mav 
publish  wliatever  I  please.  Upon  tliis,'* 
says  Figaro,  <<  I  immediately  issued  a 
publication,  iiititlcd the  Uteiess  Jottrttai:' 
(A  laugh.)  I  apprehend  that  the  news- 
papers woich  are  published  under  Mr. 
Aoam's  amiaide  restrictions,  will  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Figaro's  journal. 
(Hear.) 

lliese  regulations  having  been  regbter- 
ed,  the  Government  accompaniedtheir  is- 
sue with  what  1  may  call  its  commeutary 
upon  them.  On  the  5th  of  April,  182:i,  a 
paper  was  put  forth  by  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral in  council,  notifying  to  the  proprie- 
tors and  editors  of  newspapers,  and  other 
periodical  works,  the  kind  of  matter  the 
paUlcation  of  idiich  would  sv^ect  tliem 
.to  be  deprived  of  thehr  license.  (6)    'llie 

(•)  See  Oriental  Umi^  vol.  L  p.  IM. 


editors  of  newspapers  ii^  tiie  first  place 
were  informed  that  they  would  fiorttit 
their  licenses  if  they  made  any  '*  conto* 
melious  reflections  against  the  King,  or 
any  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Fansuy," 
as  if  the  kw  did  not  already  suffictently 
protect  these.  Secondly,  ^*  any  observa- 
tions or  statements  touching  the  ehurnc^ 
teTf  totutiiuliom,  measureif  or.  orderi  id 
the  Omrt  nf  Directors^  or  other  public 
authorities  in  England  connected  with 
India."  Thirdly,  *  *  observations  on  state- 
ments of  the  above  descrij>tiou  relative  to 
any  allied  or  firiendly  native  powers,  their 
niwisteis  or  representatives.  This  again 
puts  me  in  mind  of  the  misfortunes  of 
Figaro.  He  wrote  a  phw  in  Spain,  and 
he  tiiongfat  he  ran  no  risk  in  plactiig.the 
scene  in  l>Brkey  |^  but  the  moment  it  was 
published,  the  minister  for  foreign  affidrs 
came  to  inform  him,  that  the  ambsssa- 
dors  of  the  Sublime  Porte  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Morocco,  comphuned  that  it  was 
offensive  to  their  masters.  Under  tids 
regulation  of  Mr.  Adam's,  a  person  could 
not  write  a  pami^et  contaiuing  the  most 
harmless  strictures  on  a  native  power, 
with  which  we  were  inalliaace|  although 
if  we  quarrelled  with  it  the  next  aav,as  was 
not  unfirequently  the  case,  hemignt  abuse 
it  to  his  heart's  content.  Fourthly.  *<  all 
defamatory  or  contumetioiis  remarks,  or 
oflfeiisive  insinuations  levelled  afainst  the 
Governor  General,  Members  ot  Council, 
the  Judges  in  any  of  his  Mi^lesty's  Cknirts 
in  any  of  the  Prcsideucies,  and  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Calcutta/'  are  expre88b[  forbid- 
den under  the  same  penalty.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Canning  raised 
a  laugh,  when  he  read  these  regulations 
in  the  Uout^e  of  Commons.  1  am  of  opin- 
ion that  the  right  hon.  Gent  would  not 
content  himself  with  merely  ridiculing 
these  matters  if  his  mind  were  not  occu- 
pied with  subjects  which  he  considers  of 
greater  importance  than  Indian  afiairs; 
and,  indeed,  I  am  indined  to  suspect  from 
the  readiness  which  he  has  exhibited  in 
the  direction  of  the  foreig:n  department 
since  he  quitted  the  Board  of  CoutroL 
timt  during  the  time  he  sat  there  his  mind 
was  more  engrossed  with  European  than 
Indian  politics,  and  will  account  for 
many  acts  of  omission  and  sufferance  on 
his  part.  It  was  only  upon  rare  and  ex- 
traordinary occasions  alone,  such  as  timt 
when  the  Court  of  pjrectoi's  exhibited 
the  glaring  absurdity  of  calling  for  the  re- 
vival of  tlie  censorship  of  the  press,  that 
he  directly  interfered.  Fifthly,  **  discus- 
sions, having  a  tendency  to  create  alarm 
or  suspidon  among  the  native  populatiuu, 
of  any  intended  interference  with  their 
religious  opinions  and  observances."— 
What  can  be  more  absurd  than  such  a  pro- 
hibition as  this,  when  at  the  same  time  the 
Government  expressly  encourage  missiou- 
aries  to  go  among  the  natives,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  them  to  change  their 
rdigioQ  ?    (Hear^  Mfir.)    **  Anonymous 
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appeali  to  ths  public,  relative  to  grier- 
anoet  of  a  inofessioiial  or  official  naturet 
attcged  to  bwre  been  toitained  b^  pablic 
oAcen  in  tbe  service  of  hu  Niu^ty  or 
the  hooouralde  Company/'  were  also  for- 
bidden. TbeeffiBetofthitmiutbetode* 
prive  Qoveroinent  of  all  chance  of  detect- 
ing abaiei  in  the  oondoct  of  their  inferior 
otteert.    (Hear.) 

These,  then,  are  the  regulations  con- 
cerning the  press:  and  the  commentary 
«i|ion  them  you  snaii  now  hear— *' The 
foregoing  roles  impose  no  irksome  re- 
straitUi  on  the  puolicatk>n  and  discus- 
sion of  any  matters  of  genera)  interest 
i^Iating  to  Eui-opean  or  Indian  afiairs, 
provided  they  are  conducted  with  the 
temper  and  deeonim  wiiich  tlie  Oovem- 
aent  has  a  rin^  to  expect  from  those 
ihhtg  undtY  its  protection."  Beally  the 
Governor  and  Coaudl  seem  to  consider 
It  a  high  ijMruttr,  that  persons  should 
have  the  prlriiege  of  living,  of  preserving 
iife  under  thdr  paternal  sway--''*  Neither 
&  they  preclude  individuals  from  offering 
in  a  temperate  and  decorous  manner^ 
dutMigh  die  channel  of  the  public  news- 
papersj  or  other  periodical  works,  their 
own  views  and  sentimeuts  relative  to 
fMiteri  mfecting  the  itUeretts  of  the  com^ 
mutUt^."^  Why.  is  not  this  a  direct  con- 
tradiction of  all  that  has  been  said  before  ? 
(Hear,  hear!)  However,  such  absur« 
Iks  and  contradictions  may  be  fit  to  be 
issaed  from  the  Govemmenc^in'ess  of  an 
Eastern  Empirt,  bat  they  must  ex- 
cite only  contempt  and  disgust  in  every 
other  quarter. 

The  very  day  when  these  resulatioiis 
had  been  registered  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Governor  General  in  council, 
with  breathless  haste  issued  a  code  of 
regulaUons  (c)  for  licensing  the  printing 
prowes  all  over  the  presidency  of  fiengaL 
'Hiis  code  provides  that  '^all  per»ons 
shall  be  Hsble,  ofi  conviction  of  usmg  a 
printing  press  ifithout  the  license  of 
uovemment,  to  pay  a  price  notexceeding 
one  thousand  rupees,  commutabie,  if  not 
paid,  to  impriscmment  for  six  mouths.'' 
The  sehEure  and  forcible  entry  into  all 
houses  ill  search  of  all  books  printed, 
and,  of  all  prefses  used  without  the  li- 
cense, is  also  authorised.  Good  God! 
Sir,  is  this  a  mark  of  confidence  which 
the  Government  of  India  ooaht  to  repose 
in  tlie  people  who  were  subjected  to  its 
nik.  on  account  of  the  attadiment  and 
obedience  whidi  ttiey  have  constantly 
exhiluted  towards  it  ?  Is  this  the  way  in 
which  you  in  this  coimtry  will  sufier  the 
Government  of  India  to  be  carried  on  ? 
llio  maducm  which  dictated  such  mea- 
sures, would  appear  almost  Incredible, 
were  not  the  mea&ures  aocomiKUiied  with 
acts  towards  individuals,  which,  when 
they  are  stated,  will,  I  am  convinced,  ex- 
cite equal  horror  and  astonishment  in  this 
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Court.  In  Mr.  Adam's  aeeount  at  thc«e 
transactions,  are  to  be  found  Imputa- 
tions against  whole  bo<Ues  of  iadividnala 
who  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  yo«r  scr« 
vice,  whlcu«  if  you  sanction,  you  wQl  in 
my  opinion  disgrace  yourseirest  wd  be 
a  party  to  the  slander  vpoo  others. 

I  request  the  attention  of  the  Court  to 
certain  pMsages  from  a  memorial  which 
was  preseiiteoto  the  Supreme  Court,  from 
Ham  Mohua  Jioy,  a  native  of  great  and 
acknowledged  learning  and  a&liiy*  in 
conjunction  with  five  other  natives  of  tha 
highest  respectability,  on  the  occasian  of 
the  proposal  to  register  these  odwua  re- 
gulations, (d)  I  speak  in  the  preaeoee  of 
many  who  can  testify,  that  what  i  am 
about  to  read,  contains  the  real  senti- 
ments of  Ram  Mohun  R^.  Letitnotbe 
supposed;  that  this  is  a  memoi'lal  got  u^ 
by  Eoghsbmen,  who  have  pot  their 
words  and  sentiments  Into  his  mouth. 

[The  Honourable  Proprietor  thru  read 
an  extract  from  the  memorial,  whkh  set 
forth,  that  whosoever  charged  the  ciatif>rs 
of  India  with  disloyalty  to  Hie  British  Go- 
vernment, must  either  be  totally  igmv- 
nmt  of  their  sentiments,  or  deau»us  of 
misleading  the  Government  for  unworthy 
purposes  of  his  own^that  the  natives  dcr 
lighted  to  draw  a  comparison  between 
their  present  auspicious  prospecta,  and 
their  hopeiese  cooditiou  under  their  for- 
mer rulers.] 

This  memorial  should  be  set  up  aa  an 
aoi^wer  to  the  libels  v^deh  the  Couneil 
has  passed  upon  the  Oovemment  of  Ifldia» 
in  sending  forth  these  disgracefal  icgulai- 
tions  for  the  press.  The  Government  of 
India  oug^tto  be  proud  tobe  abk to  bold 
up  tiiese  seutimenta  to  Europe  as  a  re^ 
cord  of  iu  justice. 

['I1ie  Hon.  Proprietor  readaootiierpM- 
sagc,  which  declared*  that  If  the  rvgubk- 
tknis  issued  by  the  Coundl  ahould  be  car- 
ried intoeffcct,  a  complete  atop  wonkl  be 
put  to  the  diffusion  of  knowkdsy  and 
the  natives  would  be  preduded  from 
communioktlng  frankly  and  Imaestly  to 
their  gracious  Boverriga  in  En^aod,  and 
his  council,  the  real  eonditlcin  M  Ins 
Miyesty's  faithful  anl^ects  in  tiiat  distant 
part  of^his  dominion^,  and  the  treatment 
which  they  experienced  from  te  local 
Goremment] 

This  Is  a  most  important  considera- 
tion. I  beg  the  Court  to  recoUect.  that, 
but  for  the  Impression  and  confldeooe 
among  the  natives  of  India,  that  justice 
woula  ultimately  be  dona  tliem  at  boom, 
the  East  India  Company  movM  vanish 
into  air.  To  the  natives  of  India,  this 
country  stands  in  the  situstion  m  an 
Almighty  Providence,  which  holds  ont 
the  hope  of  futore  good.  'Hm  establish- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  of  CBlciUta, 
had  carried  to  India  the  Uessings  of  the 
British  constitution ;  and  if  Ibey  should 
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lie  taken  ftinijr,  I  do  Mt  beriute  to  say, 
that  1  hope  our  power  in  the  East  Biay 
perish.  Th^  memorial  coadodes  with  a 
prayer,  that  the  oatires  may  be  permitted 
to  continue  iu  possession  of  the  cifil 
rights  and  privileftes  which  they  have  so 
iont[  enjoged  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bntish  nation.  This  memorial  is  a  high 
testimony  to  the  character  of  the  Indian 
Oovemmenty  and  a  proof  of  the  good 
that  mn^t  result  from  it,  if  persons  ele- 
vated into  momentary  power  oe  not  per- 
mitted to  destroy  a  system  ^ich  it  has 
been  the  work  of  ages  to  establish.  (Hear.) 
Permit  me»  $ir»  to  advert  to  what  pas- 
sed in  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  occasion 
of  registering  the  regulations  to  which 
the  memorial  of  Ram  Mohan  Roy  re- 
fers. It  is  one  of  the  special  regulations, 
that  no  person  in  India  shall  speak  about 
a  judge;  but  as  that  regulation  docs  not 
extend  to  England,  i  may  perhaps  take 
the  liberty  to  make  a  few  observations 
presently,  upon  Sir  F.  Macnaghten's 
speech.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1823, 
Mr.  Fergosson,  who,  I  believe  has  been, 
since,  during  Mr.  Adam's  accidental  reign, 
for  a  short  time  Advocate  General,  ad- 
dressed the  Supreme  Court,opposingtheir 
registration.  He  began  by  declaring  that 
tlie  natives  who  had  signed  the  memo- 
rial, were  of  the  first  respectability  in 
Calcutta,  that  they  expressed  the  senti- 
ments of  the  whole  oftheir  countrymen. 
He  then  characterized  the  regulations  as 
the  most  odious,  and  the  most  extraordi- 
nary  that  had  ever  been  attempted  to  be 
made  law  in  that  smlement,  jyjovemed  as 
it  was  by  the  rules  and  pnndples  of 
English  law,  and  proceeded  thus  r—'This 
preamble,  your  iJordsbip  will  be  pleased 
to  observe,  does  not  ground  the  necessity 
or  expediency  of  ^is  regulation,  on  anj 
fticts  or  drcumstances  within  the  parti- 
cular knowledge  of  Government,  iu  re- 
spect to  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
country,  or  the  minds  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity, as  actually  affected  by  such  pub* 
lications :  It  speaks  of  the  tendency  only 
of  such  pubhcations.  If  the  preamble 
liad  said,  that  such  pubUcatious  had  had 
tbe  effect  of  exciting  In  the  community  of 
India,  or  in  any  part  of  it,  any  thing  like 
a  feeling  of  disconteutagainst  the  Govern- 
ment, Ac.  the  necessity  of  this  regula- 
tion would,  at  least,  have  been  asserted 
on  the  f9£e  of  it.  ^ut  as  it  stands  now, 
such  necessity  is  ndther  asserted,  nor 

can  be  implied To  justify  the 

odious  restrictions  songht  by  this  regula- 
tion, to  be  put  upon  toe  press,  it  should 
have  been  shown,  not  only  that  such  mis- 
chievous publications  were  circulated, 
but  that  the  law,  as  it  stood,  was  insuffl- 

dent  to  repress  them It  is  now 

five  years  since  the  censorship,  which 
never  had  the  semblance  of  lawnu  autho- 
rity to  support  it,  has  been  wiUidrawa 
from  the  press.  During  that  period 
there  him  been  one  prosecntfon  by  mdict* 


mettt,  iDd  ainotber  by  Informatioit  s 
sdther  of  them  fbr  pubUeatioos  levdled 
at  the  Government.'*  This  is  the  dear  and 
ananawerable  reasoning  of  Mr.  Fergus- 
son.  The  learned  gentleman  aho  refer- 
red to  the  acu  of  Parliament  on  which 
the  authority  to  pass  the  regulation  waa 
made  to  rest,  aud  showed  that  the  Gover- 
nor Genend  in  oonneii,  was  only  em- 
powered to  make  such  rules  aud  ordi- 
nances as  shall  be  agreeable  to  reason, 
and  not  contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutes 
of  England.  But  the  regulations  which 
Mr.  Adam  issued,  Mre  contrary  to  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  England,  ••  well  as 
4o  common  sense  and  prudence.  This 
cannot  be  denied. 

Before  1  proceed  to  Sir  F.Macnaghten'a 
speech,  it  will  be  necessary  fbr  me.  in  or- 
der to  make  you  understand  the  observa- 
tions of  the  learned  Judge,  to  refer  to  a 
particular  part  of  Mr.  Adam's  pamphlet, 
which  contains  the  enlightened  and  itates- 
manlike  views  of  that  jrentleman,  with 
respect  to  the  Indian  Crovemment,  and 
his  description  of  the  oonmmnity  over 
which  it  is  established.  I^iuotefrom  page 
52  of  the  pamphlet  '<  The  Governor  Gle- 
neral  protests  against  the  assumption  of 
this  right  of  control  (of  pnblic  opinion) 
over  the  Goveihiment  anditsoflkers,  by  a 
community,  constituted  like  the  Europe 
sodety  in  India."  Generally  speaking, 
says  Mr.  Adam,  it  is  very  proper  that  go- 
vernments should  be  suMectea  to  the  con- 
trol of  public  opinion ;  but  then,  lie  adds, 
that  the  Indian  public  cannot  exmisetiuit 
control,  because  every  body  in  India  is  de^ 
pendent  on  ^e  Government,  and  incitpa^ 
ble  of  forminx  an  opinion  on  tbeh'  mea- 
sures. Will  the  many  gentlemen  present, 
whom  I  know  have  served  in  India,  admit 
that  they  were  ever  iu  such  a  state  of  thral- 
dom ?  Shidl  we  allow  such  an  assertion 
to  remain  uncontradicted,  wlien  we  know 
^t  many  individuals,  wno  have  been  In 
the  Company's  service  in  India,  hare  €^ 
tained  seats  behind  the  bar,  and  in  the 
senate  ? 

Mr.  Adam  says,  "The  European  com- 
munity in  India  will  be  found,  on  ex- 
amination, to  be  composed,  I  st,  of  oflieers 
dril  and  military,  of  his  Mi^esty  and  the 
Company;  2d,  of  persons  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  residing  in  India, 
under  license  from  the  Court  of  Directors, 
liable  to  be  withdrawn  by  the  local  Go- 
vernment, itfithout  reason  aalpied"  Aye, 
now  the  murder  is  out :  grant  Mr.  Adam 
that,  {mdhe  has  every  thing.  But  I  deny 
that  that  is  the  right  construction  of  tiie 
law.  Are  we  silently  to  acquiesce  in  this, 
Mr.  Adam's  absurd  exposition  of  the  law  ? 
But  to  proceed :  "  3d,  of  a  lower  class  of 
men  of  business,  traders,  and  handicrafts- 
men, eitlier  residing  similarly  under  a  tt- 
cense  at  will,  or  without  any  sudi  sanc- 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  like  tlie  unlicensed 
of  the  former  das6,  in  the  kowlg  com- 
mifldofi  of  a  miedemeanottr  at  Itm.   (A 
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laagh.)  Thteif  soDiewlatstnMige;  here 
Is  a  part  of  llie  commiinhy  hoimy  mis- 
demeaniiig  themselres.  (Laariiter.}  Of 
homkri  imliwu  Hedit^  Ac.  said  the  poet; 
bat  tiuKt  cannot  apply  to  the  Indian  com- 
moiiity.  The?  are  base  fellows,  not  hO" 
mimeif  who  cure  not  ralae  tiieir  heads. 
Hear  Mr.  Adam  on  that  point:  — "  It  is 
a  modkeiy  to  claim  for  a  common^  so 
oonstitBted,  tlie  political  privileges  and 
functions  of  the  great  ana  independent 
body  of  the  peo^  of  Engla&d."  To  be 
aore  it  is,  Mr.  Adam,  if  pow  description 
of  them  be  tme.  *'  And  the  notion  could 
only  have  originated  in  theminds  of  those 
who,  fhmi  some  inexplicable  views,  or 
from  motives  of  mere  lucrey  seek  to  raise 
tlLcDisdves  to  conaeqnence."  Mere  lucre 
Indeed !  Why,  what  motives  but  that  of 
acquiring  thb  base  lucre,  have  kept  Mr. 
Adam  in  India  so  lonff  ?  I  only  say,  thank 
God  that  Mr.  Adam  has  ezpuined  him- 
self so  ex^idtly.  He  plainly  declares 
that  the  woole  Indian  community  are  a 
set  of  daves,  incaoable  of  the  exercise  of 
Independent  funcoons. 

In  a  subsequent  page,  he  adds,  '*  A 
neater  political  absurdity  can  scarcely  be 
fmasinea  than  a  Government  controlled 
by  the  voice  of  its  own  servants,  or  by 
other  persons  rending  under  its  authority, 
on  suflieraQce,  and  liable  to  removal  at  its 
discnstion."  This  is  the  point  to  which 
Mr.  Adam  perpetuaBy  recurs;  and.  in 
truth,  so  long  as  the  power  of  sending 
persons  out  of  India  is  nermltted  to  be 
exercised  as  it  has  been  by  Mr.  Adam,  it 
will  be  absurd  to  expect  that  free  and  in- 
dependent men  will  oe  found  in  India.  It 
is  not  possible,  however,  that  Mr.  Adam's 
exposition  of  the  law  will  be  allowed  to 
go  uncontradicted.  I  hope  that  the  Court 
of  Dh-ectors  have  already  sent  out  to  In- 
dia such  remonstranoes  as  will  correct 
Mr.  Adam's  notions  regarding  the  law  on 
this  point;  if  not,  they  have  neglected  a 
most  pre-eminent  duty.  What  will  the 
natives  think  when  the  officers,  who  are 
placed  over  them,  shall  sav  to  them,  upon 
Mr.  Adam's  anthority,  <<  You  are  a  set  of 
slaves,  and  we  ourselves  are  not  a  bit 
better"  ?  I  hope  that  the  Directors  will 
exhibit  a  proper  feding  on  this  occasion, 
and  which  should  be  more  frequently  dis- 
pbiyed  in  Parfiament,  when  the  character 
of  the  Indfam  Government  is  brought  in 
question.  I  do  not  know  the  secret  mo- 
nves  of  gentlemen  who  have  attained  to 
elevated  stations  in  India;  but  there  is 
too  fr-equeutly  displayed  amoug  them,  a 
disregard  to  the  mterests  of  those  who 
have  yet  to  pass  through  the  lower  grades 
of  the  service.  Those  who  have  readied 
a  high  rank,  too  often  think  that  the  sys- 
tem which  has  been  good  for  diem,  re- 
quires no  amelioratiou.  If  the  Court  of 
Dbectors  do  not  show  some  regard  for 
the  character  as  well  as  interests  of  the 
Company,  and  boldly  come  forward  to 
vindicate  the  CUyverniaent  of  India,  there 


Is  no  censare,  howerer  straig,  that^^iey 
wlH  not  merit. 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  l3ie  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Adam  talks  of  <'  serrants,**  be 
himself  bduff  all  the  while  a  servant.  He 
says  he  has  tueri^t  to  send  out  of  Indian 
as  he  has  sent  Mr.  Bmkingham,  any  ser- 
vant of  the  Government.  l>oe8  he  men 
to  say  that  he  himsdf  constitutes  the  Go- 
vernment of  India?  After  thb  cxpQi£  of 
Mr.  Adam,  no  doubt  the  dedaration  of 
Sir  F.  Macw^hten  will  be  considered 

fnite  a  eeguUur,  namely,  that  be  never 
new  a  society  more  free  than  Dnk  of 
Calcutta— (A  hush.)— Iliis,  after  Mr. 
Adam  has  declared  that  the  comamnl^  It 
in  such  a  state  (tf  dependence  on  the  Go- 
vernment, that  their  opinions  on  any  sab-' 
ject  could  not  be  sincere !  If  1^.  AJbm 
should  be  asked  why  he  did  not  consali 
the  opinions  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Government,  he  wcUld  be  obliged  to  siv, 
if  he  preserved  his  consistency,  thrfmiTi 
base  fellows  could  have  no  opinion.  Sir 
Francis  Macnaghten  afterwards  sayi,  "  ai 
the  Government  is  at  present  constttotei, 
I  am  sure  it  cannot  exist  togedker  widi  a 
free  press.  Such  a  press  oxning  in  cob- 
tMrt  with  this  Government,  la  qnlte  In- 
consisteut— they  are  incompatlDle,  and 
cannot  stand  together."  Sir  F.  Macnagh- 
ten goes  on  to  make  some  extraosdinary 
observations  respecdng  tiie  grantlag  oi 
licenses,  whidi  was  a  (question  or  nnvaie 
property.  A  man  having  obtunea  a  fi* 
cense,  may  be  induced  to  lay  ooi  a  lane 
suminestabltshinganewsp^ier;  andrar 
the  Government  to  refuse  to  eondne  tiie 
license  after  timt  had  been  done,  woold 
manifestly  cause  a  serious  loss  If  not  rain 
to  the  party.  That  Bwh  had  been  tbe 
case.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  was 
unfortunately  but  too  true.  So  great  was 
the  reputation  which  Mr.  Bnadn^mn 
had  obtained  from  his  paper,  dmt  it^dd- 
ed  him  at  the  period  Just  before  hs  faa- 
nlshment,«eight  thousand  pounds  a  year 
profit :  and  its  value  was  so  ipell  estafaosl^ 
ed,  that  on  estimating  the  whole  proper^ 
to  be  worth  40^000/..  one-fourth  of  tt  WM 
readily  and  immediate^  pnrrhiisiiirl  bf 
parties  in  India  for  10,000/.  The  deseib* 
tion  which  I  am  enabled  to  give  ol  tte 
manner- in  which  this  vahudtfe  ptuyqtf 
has  been  depredated,  and,  I  atnj  say, 
destroyed,  cannot  fail  to  «»t!imhw  fae 
country. 

The  observations  whidi  Sir  F.  Macnagh- 
ten makes  with  respect  to  the  Ikendagof 
newspapers,  are  very  estraoixttnary  on 
the  part  of  a  Judge  wiio  was  about  to  re- 
gister a  law,  which  was  to  regulate  the 
sentiments  and  conduct  of  we  whole 
community.  Instead  of  founding  his  de» 
termination  on  general  ptindples.  he 
makes  the  granting  of  licenses  a  oondtfion 
of  his  acquiescence.  ^  In  regard  to  the 
property  which  any  gentleman  may  hate 
in  this  paper,"  says  Sir  F.  Macnag^tea, 
^<  in  the  first  place^  I  believe  there  is  no 
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intention  torefbse  a  license  to  any  pap^ 
now  printed  in  Calcntta.  I  gpeak  from 
my  own  opinion  merely ;  Imt  if  it  be  not 
tlie  case;  if  any  one  entertains  any  ap- 
nrehenslon  of  such  reftisal,  I  vill  assure 
mm  tliat  a  license  shall  be  granted  to 
bim :  because  1  will  not  consent  to  regis- 
ter the  rule  until  it  be  granted."  Here  Is 
a  confession  for  a  Judge  to  malce !  This 
will  be  a  standing  joke  in  tlie  House  of - 
Commons  for  the  next  Session  at  least. 
B  ere  is  a  Judge,  who  says,  that  unless  li- 
censes are  granted  to  all  the  newspapers 
then  existing  in  Calcutta,  he  will  not  pass 
a  law,  which,  lilie  all  laws,  should  only 
be  founded  on  general  principles.  Was 
ever  such  a  thing  heard  of  before  ?  The 
learned  Judge  attetwards  savs,  **  If  any 
penon  connected  with  an  existing  paper, 
De  apprehensive  of  not  -obtaining  a  li- 
cense. I  wlU  guarantee  it. .  . .  If  tnere  be 
any  abuse  of  It  (the  Regulation),  I  hope 
St  will  be  complained  o^  and  I  will  for- 
ward the  complaint  with  ^eal  and  energy 
[had  he  the  power  to  do  so  ?] .  With  re- 
spect to  licensing  the  papers  at  present  in 
existence,  1  shaU  delay  girinff  this  Regu- 
lation the  force  of  law  until  a  ncense  shall 
be  granted  to  them  all."  The  learned 
Judge  then  delivers  an  opinion,  that  the 
licensing  of  the  press,  so  far  from  being 
repugnant  to  English  law,  is  quite  conso- 
nant with  it^  and  he  endeavours  to  iind 
an  escnae  for  it  in  analogous  practice. 
And  what  do  you  think  are  the  cases 
which  he  refers  to?  Why,  apotiiecarles 
and  hackney-coachmen!  R«illy,  when 
a  Judge  can  venture  to  utter  such  dis- 
graceful trash,  I  fear  that  the  community 
must  be  almost  in  as  degraded  a  state  as 
that  described  by  Mr.  Adam.  It  is  too 
contemptible  to  waste  words  upon.  Bow- 
ever,  here  we  have  Sir  F.  Macnaghten*s 
reasons  for  registering  the  Regulation  of 
Mr.  Adam.  There  is  only  one  way  to  re- 
medy the  disgraceful  state  oi  things  now 
existing  in  India,  and  that  is,  by  the  de- 
cided expression  of  the  opinion  of  this 
Court,  and  of  the  Legislature.  I  shall 
always  be  happy  (at  the  risk-  of  being 
taunted  from  behind  the  bar,  with  occu- 
pying too  much  of  the  time  of  the  Court) 
to  join  any  of  my  brother  Pho^rietors  in 
an  attempt  to  bring  this  question  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament,  in  the 
o^y  constitutional  manner,  namely,  by 
an  appeal  from  tlds  Court. 

It  IS  time,  however,  that  I  should  take 
up  the  extraordinary  political  manifesto 
of  the  temporary  Governor  General  Adam, 
as  contained  in  his  pamphlet;  and  I  thinit 
a  publication  of  greater  absurdity,  betray- 
ing more  want  both  of  head  and  heart, 
was  never  before  sent  forth  to  the  world. 
(Hear,  hear!)  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
writer,  and  to  the  age  in  which  it  is  \n  it- 
ten.  It  is  filled  with  misrepresentations, 
and  is  distinguished  only  for  imbecility 
and  slander.  If  I  do  not  prove  thisbefore 
I  sit  do<vn,  t  will  consent  to  forfeit  iny 
OrinUl  ffenUd,rvL2. 


character  with  the  Court.  Mr.  Adam  set^ 
out  with  a  misstatement :  he  says,  that 
the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  in  abolishing 
the  censorship,  substituted  for  it  tlie  re- 
gulations I  have  before  alluded  to^  'i^hia 
IS  an  insidioaB  misstatement.  The  abo- 
lition of  the  censorship  was  au  act  openljf 
and  nnblicly  proclaimed  to  the  worlds 
but  the  regulations  were  contained  in  a 
private  drcular  to  the  editors  only,  and, 
m  point  of  law.  were  merely  waste  paper» 
put  forth,  as  I  have  before  said,  to  gratify 
the  wishes  of  the  people  about  bim.  One 
word  as  to  the  morality  of  the  proceeding. 
I  cannot  think  that  the  noble  Marquess  is 
to  be  blamed  for  acting  in  this  manner. 
He  said  to  himself,  "  If  my  Council  are 
satisfied  with  these  regulations,  and  think 
they  are  laws,  let  them :  but  I  will  try  the 
great  experiment,  whether  British  law  if 
not  of  itself  sufflcient  to  prevent  the  licen- 
tiousness <tf  the  press."  Afr.  Canning  must 
have  reasoned  in  the  same  way,  otherwise 
be  would  not  have  said,  "  Let  the  expe- 
riment of  a  free  press  be  tried,"  when  the 
Court  of  Directors  wished  to  apply  to  it 
the  padlock  and  irons. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  first  chaiige 
which  Mr.  Adam  makes  against  Mr.  Buck-' 
ingham;  for,  after  having  ruined  thai 
sentieman's  fortunes,  and  exp^ed  him 
from  India,  he  thought  proper  to  put  forth 
a  pamphlet,  of  more  than  eighty  paces* 
full  of  the  g^sest  personal  abuse  of  Mr. 
Buckingham.  He  cliarges  him  with  hav- 
ing, from  the  first  moment  of  hb  residence 
in  India,  been  actuated  by  tlie  basest  mo- 
tives ;  and  so  fiu:  did  he  carry  his  enmity 
against  him.  that  he  even  made  the  pub- 
lication of  tne  advertisement  of  the  open- 
ing his  library  for  pnblic  use,  a  ground  of 
complaint;  and  an  intimation  has  been 
sabsequentiy  given,  tiiat  no  license  would 
be  granted  tor  the  publication  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Journal,  wniUt  Mr.  Buckingham 
continued  to  have  any  interest  whatever 
in  its  property!  In  page  5  of  Mr.  Adam's 
pamphlet,  it  is  stated  as  one  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham's offences,  that  he  had  it  in  view 
to  establish  a  free  press  in  India.  That, 
however,  had  previously  lieen  done  by 
Lord  Hastin£».  The  first  charge  which 
Mr.  Adam  makes  agi^nst  Mr.  Buckingham 
is  the  having  expressed  his  re§[ret  at  Mr. 
Elliott's  continuance  in  power  m  the  Pre- 
sidency of  Madras.  Before,  liowever^  1 
proceed  with  the  charges  agmnst  Mr* 
Buckingham,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Court  to  a  circumstance^  notalittie 
extraordinary  alter  the  doctnnes  which 
Mr.  Adam  has  propounded  concerning  the 
state  of  the  Inaian  community.  After  Mr. 
Adtikhas  declared  publicly  that  the  civil 
and  mlitary  fuuctionaries  in  India,  and 
indeed  the  whole  population,  arc  incaipable 
of  expressing  an  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  Government,  it  was  with 
some  surprise  that  I  read  his  answer  to 
an  address  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  of  Benares,  signed  by  General 
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toTeda?  and  others,  Mr.  Adam's  rephr 
b  dated  the  7tb  of  December  1933,  aua  U 
as  follows: 

fl«mkBM»,— ^Tfce  vHj  attterlag  tettlnoiy  o# 
3r««raiipitlMttfMi  •«iT«y«l  to  n*  by  tb«  addm* 
vMdk  I  iMTe  bad  tiM  iMBMur  to  reeeiv*  frooi  yooi 
dtavuiit  my  wanMtl  tluuik*.  The  fiftTommbto 
cyiBlon  ef  m  respeelaUe  a  boiy  of  my  Mumtry- 
meB,  vhoM  «MK(y  #o  a^tteimU  the  effect  of 
^bUe  measttivs  i^ret  weight  to  their  judgment, 
Mid  wboee  independence  o/ckuraeter  in  a  pledge 
of  ttie  sincerity  of  their  profeuions,  moat  erer 
posseia  a  high  ralue  in  my  estimatiin,  and  con- 
•titate  a  sdid  ground  of  satiafaetioo  in  reriewing 
the  traouctions  of  the  ibort  period  during  which 
the  charge  of  the  Ooremment  waa  yegted  in  my 
band«.  In  entering  on  the  duties  of  the  station 
to  which  I  wai  lo  unexpectedly  called,  I  derived 
oonUdeoce  and  support  from  my  experienee  of 
^  talenta  and  public  epitit  of  the  great  body  of 
Uie  •errice  in  all  ita  branches  i  and  the  oonriction 
fiiat  the  measures  I  might  puime,  if  honestly  di« 
xectod  to  the  promotiott  of  the  pnblie  interealh 
W9Qld  be  candidly  and  fairly  judged  wlien  their 
•bjet^  and  mults  were  known.  Tbo  aentimeatf 
you  are  pleased  to  express,  assure  me  that  tbo 
fxpectation  was  wott  founded*  and  must,  while 
they  will  always  bo  aaouree  of  giateftil  recollot^ 
tion  and  prido,  be  an  InceatiTo  to  tbo  same  line  of 
conduct  wbieh  has  boon  honoarod  with  your 
good  opinion  during  &o  remaining  term  of  my 
oonaoKion  with  (he  adminlsUraAloa  of  this  conn- 
tiy,«to. 

1  bopt  Mr,  Adam  will  obtain  bis  reward 
from  DM  countrvineu  bere.  I  bope  and 
traat  that  he  will  meet  with  the  repoba- 
tioB  of  every  good  man.  I  can  find  no 
language,  consistent  with  the  rules  of 
courtesv,  in  which  to  express  my  con- 
tempt  ror  the  weakness  of  munan  nature, 
as  exemplified  in  the  elevation  of  thatman. 
Mr.  Canninff  remarked,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  bis  usual  jocose  manner, 
that  he  should  as  soon  expect  Lord  Am-* 
herst  to  become  a  tiger  as  a  tyrant  That 
I  am  sure  could  not  be  his  deliberate 
opinion;  for  all  history  tells  us  that  men, 
by  the  possession  of  power,  have  been 
converted  from  the  best  to  the  worst  of 
their  species,  and  tbis  too  not  so  much 
from  a  thirRt  for  blood  as  an  obstinate  ad* 
berence  to  an  erroneous  course. 

Let  me  return,  however,  from  this  di* 
gression  to  the  subject  of  the  charges 
brought  by  Mr.  Adam  against  Mr.  Buck* 
ingham.  The  first  charge,  as  1  before 
said,  IsthatMr.  Buckingham  had  expressed 
his  dissatlsfiictiou  at  Mr.  Elliott  s  con* 
tinuaace  in  power.  Upon  that  occasion, 
a  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Buckinghun, 
complaining  of  the  circumstance;  this 
letter  was  signed  by  the  Chief  Secretaiy 
to  the  GoTemment,  and  dated  June  18, 
1819.  In  reply  to  tills,  Mr.  Buckingham 
wrote  a  letter  expresfinc  his  r^;ret  at 
having  given  offence  to  Lord  Hastings, 
and  statto^  that  be  #oiikl  endearoor  to 


avoid  doing  so  for  tbefative,^  Amorci 
proper,  consistcQt,  and  comruooa  (9q)^ 
nation,  andexj^'esilonof  deference  to  Uie 
wishes  of  Government.  I  will  venture  to 
say,  never  was  pennedi  I  bdlen^  too, 
that  the  letter  contains  a  sincere  dodara- 
tion  of  Mr.  BUiCklngbam's  real  ^cSSna^  of 
obligation  to  Lord liastinga.  llie.iiQble 
MarqoefiSa  npon  the  receipt  of  the  kiter| 
in  the  most  dignified  Qumner  attained 
from  further  comment. 

llie  second  charge  apdnst  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham is,  that  be  made  some  ofifeosire 
obsei-vatioos  as  to  the  Govemmeat  of 
Madras  preventing  the  poblicatfou  Iq  the 
Papers  of  that  Presidency,  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  meeting  held  there  to  addres 
Lord  Hastings,  and  be  adds  that  tbese 
were,  at  the  moment,  overlooked,  beetaue 
of  the  expression  of  regret  above  referred 
to.  Here  again,  however,  Mr.  Adam  mis- 
states &e  met,  for  these  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  meeting  were  printed  f^br« 
those  relative  to  Mr.  £lliott.  and  coold 
not,  therefore,  by  any  pos^ldlity,  have 
been  overlooked  because  of  an  expressloii 
of  regret  which  had  not  then  been  uttered* 

However,  as  nothing  particolar  arose 
out  of  this  circnmsiauce,  the  Advocate 
General  dissuading  the  idea  of  a  prosecu- 
tion, as  he  saw  no  hope  of  a  conTiction, 
I  will  proceed  to  the  third  charge,  wbidi 
is,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  compMned  of 
the  measures  taken  by  the  Madras  Go- 
vernment to  impede  the  drcolation  of  bis 
Journal  through  their  territories,  I  can- 
not help  observiog,  tb^tin  thecorre^ioB- 
deuce  which  took  place  on  this  occasion, 
as  indeed  in  every  case  in  whicb  Lord 
Hastings  was  concerned,  the  dignity  of 
the  Government  is  preserved  with  singu- 
lar skllL  The  circumstances  out  of  wiucb 
Mr.  Buckingham's  complaint  arose,  arc 
shortly  these:— Mr. Bucainc^^  bad  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  tbe  Postmaster 
General,  by  which  the  Numbers  of  the 
Calcutta  Joiumal  were  allowed  to  so  free 
to  Madras,  and  even  beyond  that  Fresi- 
deucv,  upon  payment  ot  a  monthly  faa 
by  Mr.  Jiuckin^mua.  After  this  airangc- 
ment  had  continued  some  time,  additional 
postage  was  charged  upon  the  papers, 
although  Mr.  Budan^iam  still  paia  the 
monthly  sum  which  h^  been  agr«ad  upon. 
1  shall  read  some  of  Mr.  Buckinghant's 
remarks  on  this  point,  because  ^^.  are 
monuments  of  the  talent  and  circumspec- 
tion which  he  displayed  under  circum- 
stances of  great  danger,  when  evfn  the 
sword  itseir was  hanging  over  Us  bead  j 
and  which  It  would  be  well  for  all  editors 
of  newspapers  to  imitate.  Indeed,  the 
talent  and  good  sense  which  Mr.  Bucking- 
bam  displayed,  under  circumstances  of 
such  extremely  aggravated  ill  usage,  are 
perfectly  astonishing,  fllie  honourable 
Proprietor  then  read  an  extract  from  the 

>mH 
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Calcutta  Jonrnal,  complaftalng  of  the  Im- 
pedimeotfl  oppcmd  to  ^  ciimlatioD  of 
the  Paper.  (/J]  Wonld  anv  one  Imagine 
that  there  was  any  thing  m  thu  article 
wWch  called  for  the  interference  of  the 
OoTenmient.  On  the  dvf  sabeeqnent  to 
that  on  whidi  the  article  appeared,  Mr. 
Buckingham  received  a  letter  from  the 
Cnrief  i^ecretarr,  the  first  raragraph  of 
which  was  as  follows :— *«  The  tenour  of 
ecrtsunobserratioDS  contained  in  theCal* 
cntta  Journal  of  yesterday's  date,  under 
the  head  of  a  •  Notice  to  Subscribers  un- 
der the  Madras  Presidency,'  has  appeared 
to  his  Excellency  the  most  noble  the  Go- 
vemorGeneral  in  Council,  to  be  m  Mfkip 
improper  as  to  call  for  immediate  notice 
from  this  Government.**'  In  a  subsequent 

Sirt  of  the  letter,  it  is  demanded  that  Mr. 
udtingham  should  make  an  apology  for 
having  written  the  article.  Mr.Budrlng- 
ham,  m  a  lon^  letter  to  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary, entered  mto  an  explanation  on  the 
sncgect,  but  stated^  that  being  conscious 
that  he  was  in  the  rirht,  he  would  not 
make  any  apology,  and  that  he  felt  hurt 
at  the  demand  for  one  having  been  made. 
In  cottseouence  of  Mr.  Buddnffham's  let- 
ter, the  Government  institatea  an  Inquiry 
on  the  subject,  when  it  tamed  out  that 
the  Postmaster  was  in  error,  and  that 
Mr.  Buckineham  was  justified  m  the  com- 
pliant which  he  had  nade.  (Hear,  hear !) 
Mr.  Burkincham  recaved  another  letter 
ftxim  flic  Chief  Secretary,  which  con* 
tahied  the  fbUowing  remarlbdde  obsora- 
tions: 

HiswMii^ntthatbis  LariUbtp  m  Coanett 
tea  Sskit  MewMurir  Oft  poMIe  grooadf  to  take  sBf 
oflfeial  aoikou  «f  the  oh— filiuM  in  qncetioa. 
IkenlBtfnMMAfbr  thegftidaMe  efiheeiiion  of 
fciiitgyapaM,  irbeo  Huy  mo  raUBViad  inm  the 
WBtmtMf  of  Mihaitttfay  thek  pafen  to  the  tevf. 
•kM  of  an  ofltoer  of  Oovenrtaeot,  wen  in  tbeai- 
■alree  so  leaeoBable,  ani  m  ohvieosly  eoMed  to 


alaleof  eeeiety  hele,  as  to  warrant  the  expeeta- 
tioa  of  iheii'  geiieral  spirit  heing  obo^rved,  cvuii 
if  fbey  had  imS  been  eAeialty  pieverihed.  lade- 
pendentiy  of  other  iiymioiu  oooaeqiMsneet  to 
which  an  Injndfcions  or  perverted  use  of  tite 
AiieretioB  Vested  In  the  editors  of  newiqxtpe.ns 
nay  lead,  it  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  xabe  a 
question  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  Ilbend  mea- 
snres  sanctioned  by  Qovemment  with  reijard  to 
the  press;  and  to  lead  to  tlte  reviral  of  thoae  i«- 
striotions,  which  common  pnidence  on  the  part 
of  the  editon  would  render  altogether  unneoes- 
•arjr. 

Hie  Government  in  tliis  case,  we  see 
was  obliged  to  condescend  to  reason  with 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  and  to  make 
an  appeal  to  their  honour  and  prudence. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  foUow- 

(/}  Sc«  OrientRltlenad,  vol.  I.  Apit  p.  xhr. 


Ing  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Cak«tt» 
Journal : 

It  gives  as  sincere  ploainre  to  be  aUe  le  am* 
aoaneetoowsahieribsn  ander  the  Madras  Fie* 
sideoey,  that  the  ■ie«nrei  we  have  taken  t» 
eeanlemet  the  evil  ap^rtthendei  fton  the  late  fa* 
terrapUon  of  the  firee  postage  of  the  Joamal 
throngh  their  terrfteries,  have  hitherto  been  at- 
tended xdth  a  sncoessbefoad  ear  moot  saagviae 
expeeiations ;  and  promise  ns  mote  satislhctorf 
results  than  ever  the  eootiiMuaioe  of  Urnt  sjrstaas 
itMlfwoaUifbr  a  long  period,  at  least,  have  eem- 
raanded. 

Mr.  Adam  calk  this  a  most  oontnma* 
clous  act;  indeed  he  seems  to  be  ex- 
tremely indignant  at  Mr.  Bnduagham'i 
conduct  throttghoot  the  whole  m  this 
transaction.  Mr.  Budtingliam,  he  says, 
was  askea  for  an  apology,  and  instead  of 
makinji^  one.  he  had  the  insolence  to  de* 
fend  himselr.  These  are  Mr.  Adam's  words  c 
*'  To  the  dear  and  positive  i^^unctioiis 
of  the  supreme  Government  of  the  eotm- 
try,  Mr.  Buckingham,  a  licensed  free  ma* 
riner,  thhiks  proper  to  oppose  his  own 
pretended  dignity;"  (What!  was  his 
i)elng  a  licensed  fret  nuuiner  to  deprive 
him  of  the  feelings  of  an  Kngltsfaman  ? 
Was  he,  when  he  xnew  Mmadi  to  be  la 
tiie  rij^ht,  as  die  result  proved,  to  make 
an  abject  apology,  and  acknowledge  that 
he  had  done  what  was  improper?)  ^*  as 
if  the  vnfvwufed  insinnstions  rorown  o«t 
by  him  against  tiie  public  conduct  of  the 
Madras  Government  were  nothing,  and 

his  dignity  every  thing Instead, 

therefore,  of  an  apology  to  Government 
as  was  demanded  of  him,  he  sends  a  long 
letter  of  justification ;  and  it  was  not  im- 
tilhe  was  called  on  a  second  time,  that  he 
sent  in  a  draft  of  a  letter,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  forwarded  to  Madras,  wfiidi 
contained  no  apology  whatever,  bat  aa- 
o^er  attempt  at  jusofica^on."  It  is  im^ 
possible  to  account  for  such  misstate- 
ments as  these,  e^tcept  upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  want  of  inteUect,  or  of  a  motive 
which  I  wlU  not  diaracteme.  After  thia 
correspondence  had  taken  place  between 
Mr.  Bncking^m  and  the  Government,  in 
which  it  was  only  the  good  taste  and 
judnnent  of  the  Marouess  of  Hastings, 
which  prevented  the  (Bgnity  of  the  Go- 
Tcmment  from  being  compromised  :  H 
turned  out,  as  I  have  before  stated,  thai 
the  complaints  made  by  Mr.  Buckingham 
were  correct ;  and  yet  Mr.  Adam  makes 
it  one  of  the  grounds  for  banishing  Mr. 
Buckingham,  and  mining  his  fortunes, 
that  he  brought  these  very  charges  for- 
ward. (Hear,  hear!) 

The  next  charge  against  Mr.  Bucldng- 
liam  was^  that  he  had  published  a  letter 
complaimcg  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
British  troops  in  the  service  of  the  Nizam 
were  p^d.  What  are  the  ficts  with  re- 
spect to  this  transaction?     Why,  M¥, 
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author  of  the  letter,  to  which,  with  the 
permission  of  the  writer  he  consented^ 
Bot  the  efiect  of  the  puUicatkm  of  the 
letter  was  that  the  system  of  which  it 
cx>mplaiiied  was  altered,  and  Mr.  Bock- 
ingtuun  was  never  subjected  to  the  slight- 
esjt  repi-oof. 

The  fifth  charge  was,  that  Mr.  Bucldng- 
ham  had  published  aletter  signed  '*  Emu- 
Lus^"  on  the  patronage  of  merit  in  the 
Indian  arm)r.  The  Advocate  General  was 
consulted  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of 
aprosecudon,  which  was  accordingly  de- 
termined on,  bat  was  afterwards  aban- 
doned, upon  Mr.  Buclciiif|[ham  disa\'ow- 
ing,  at  the  express  suggestion  of  the  Mar- 
<^iiess  of  Hastings  himljelf,  any  participa- 
tion in  the  sentiments  contained  in  the 
letter  of  his  correspondent 

*^rhc  sixth  charge  is^  the  publication  of 
a  letter,  signed  '*  A  \  ouug  Oflker ;"  the 
object  of  which  was  to  expose  a  system  of 
monopoly  among  the  older  officers  at 
certain  stations  in  the  Interior,  in  build- 
ing and  selling  houses  in  an  improper 
manner.  The  name  of  this  writer  was 
also,  with  hi^  own  consent,  given  up  at 
the  request  of  the  Goveruraeut ;  and  he 
receired  a  mild  letter  of  admonition,  writ- 
ten with  Lord  Hastings's  own  hand.  'I1ie 
poblication  of  this  letter  Mr.  Adam  calls 
another  act  of  contumacy. 

The  seventh  charge  is,  that  Mr.  Buclc- 
ingham  accused  the  Government  of  having 
circulated,  free  of  expense,  the  infamous 
prospectus  of  the  John  Bull  newspaper, 
which  it  could  not  be  denied  was  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Government^  for  the 
Secretaries  avowedly  wrote  in  it.  Mr. 
Adam  has,  in  the  most  disingeunous 
manner,  selected  certain  passages  from 
the  controversial  articles  which  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham wrote  against  tltis  John  Bull,  and 
Instead  of  giring  them  with  their  context, 
or  stating  that  they  were  replies  to  articles 
In  the  John  Bull,  he  leaves  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  they  are  specimens  of  Mr. 
Bu€kia||ham*8  UHual  manner  of  discussing 
the  affiiirs  of  Government.  (Hear,  hear, 
liear !}  Nothing  could  be  more  distfustiug 
than  such  conc^t  as  this.  The  Advocate 
General  was  referred  to  on  the  occasion 
hei«  adverted  to,  but  he  adrised  that  no 
prosecution  should  take  place,  and  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Buckingliaui*s  charge  was 
never  denied.  Why,  these  were  so  many 
triumphs  for  Mr.  liuckinp;ham.  Was  it 
{mssible  for  a  man  to  rcreive  greater  en- 
couragement to  go  on  ill  the  course  in 
which  he  had  embarked^  when  he  proved 
himself  to  be  always  in  the  right?  (Hear, 
hear !)  I  really  cannot  account  for  the 
imbecility  which  Mr.  Adam  has  displayed 
in  stating  all  these  circumstances  as  mat- 
ter of  blame  to  Mr.  Buckingham. 

The  eighth  charge  is  founded  on  a  letter 
published  in  the  Calcutta  Journal,  from 
the  **  Friend  of  a  Lady  on  her  death-bed/' 


which  has  beea  dyslgwated  Iw  a  j 
of  tihe  Court  of  Directors,  in  tne  Hoaae  of 
Commons,  as  an  <*  indecent  attack  on  tbe 
Bishop  of  Calcutta."  Let  us  see,  how- 
ever, what  this  indecent  attack  b.  It  is 
well  known,  that  in  tbe  Interior  there  is 
a  great  want  of  persons  authorized  19  per- 
form religious  duties;  and  it  is  the  prac- 
.  tice  oi  Chaplains  of  regimeotB  posted 
there   *      '  ^-'rrr-z  .  •—    .. 

paid, 
from 
or  01 
mean 
it  is  I 
toatt 
It  wa 
the  1( 
will  ] 
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tion.( 
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thcle 
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unkn 
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to  be 

ludcd  to  was  unchecked,  whereas  seriotu 
notice  of  the  tntruifreuion  teat  iM$iatUbi 
taken.  Therefore  it  i«  not  only  a  ground- 
less imputation  on  the  Bishop  of  Calcotta, 
but  the  culpable  inattention  of  Gorem- 
meut  was  falsely  implied.*'  Wan  not  Uiis 
a  complete  justification  of  Mr.  Bncldng- 
hani  ?  Not  only  is  the  correctness  of  the 
fact  mentioned  in  the  letter  published  by 
him  admitted,  but  it  is  stated  tiiat  Go- 
vernment hud  actualip  taken  serious  no- 
tice of  it.  The  Secretary  goes  on  to  say, 
**  Had  the  object  of  the  writer  of  tbe  letter 
been  to  remedy  an  inoon\'euience,  his  ad- 


(a)  See  Oriental  Herald,  vol.  L  Apn.  p.  zxr. 
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dicsriag^inMlf  to  tlie  proper  dqmrtment 
was  rHe  icaAf  aud  iMtltiiate  cour^  for 
precnving  an  tmnviliate  oorrertioii  of  the 
eril.**  I  am>eal  to  auy  person  In  this  Court 
to  state  which  he  oomSders  the  course 
more  consonant  with  proper  ftfeliuff,  to 
brtoi;  an  accttsatioa  against  an  faidiTidiial, 
or  hv  a  puhHc  notke  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Goveminent  to  the  system  gene- 
rally, in  order  that  the  evil  practice  may . 
te  remedied  ?  ITie  Secretaiy  proceeds— 
**  Ad  accttse/s  eonceatment  or  his  name 
lias  an  obvious  meaiinesB  in  it,  which 
ought  to  throw  doubt  upon  his  represen- 
tation ;  and  when  to  that  circumstance  was 
added  the  peculiarity  of  the  signature— 
*'  A  Friend  to  a  Lady  on  her  death-bed," 
adopted  visibly  to  suggest  to  the  minds  of 
the  puUic  some  brutal  slight,  the  malig- 
nity of  the  disposition  was  unquestiou- 
abte."  No  wonder  that  a  Government 
wliidi  employs  itself  in  writing  such  non- 
sense as  mis,  should  neglect  more  import- 
ant duties !  There  was  nothing  of  decep- 
tion witli  respect  to  the  signature  of  the 
letter.  It  is  a  matter  of  fiact  ^at  it  was 
written  bv  a  friend  of  a  lady,  then  on  her 
death-bed,  and  who  soon  after  died. — 
However.  fW>m  the  accusations  brought 
asahist  him  in  this  letter  of  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  BuclriuRham  defends  himself  in  a 
most  admirable  manner,  in  a  reply  wh\di 
is  too  long  to  read  here,  but  wmch  de- 
serves to  be  particularly  referred  to.  fA)  He 
was  subsequently  informed  that  this  reply 
bad  produced  no  change  in  the  sentiments 
of  the  Government ;  and  thus  this  affsdr 
ended. 

The  next  circumstance  to  which  Mr. 
Adam  alludes,  as  one  of  those  from  which 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Buckingham's 
oti^ect  vras  to  overthrow  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment, is  the  publication  of  a  letter 
under  the  .signature  of  *<  Sam.  Sobersides," 
on  the^25th  of  October  1821.  Mr.  Adam 
romphiins,  t^t  after  the  grand  jury  had 
returned  a  true  bill  against  Mr.Buclciug- 
ham  for  the  publication  of  the  letter  of 
*<  Sam.  Sobersides,"  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  a  libel  on  the  six  Secretaries ;  after 
this,  he  published  a  series  of  articles  ex- 
planatory of  the  views  and  meaning  of  the 
Letter  said  to  be  libellous,  but  which  Mr. 
Adam  considered  as  tenmng  to  obstruct 
the  due  course  of  Justice,  by  influencing 
the  JurymffU  who  were  to  try  them,  though 
these  jurymen  had  not  yet  been  impannei- 
led,  and  no  one  knew  who  thev  were  to 
be.  How  absurd  Is  this!  Mr.  Buckingham, 
then,  was  to  rest  quiet  under  tlie  imputa- 
tion of  having  written  that  which  was 
false,  lest,  by  denying  the  accusation,  he 
might  influence  any  portion  of  the  com- 
munity in  his  favour !  Mr.  Adam  men- 
tions the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's acanittal  in  a  very  brief  manner— 
•*  ITie  hidictment,"  he  says,  "  was  tried 

( It}  8m  Orieatal  Herald,  vol.  I.  App.  p.  xxtii 


on  0e  18th  of  Janiary  1893,  and  the  jury 
brought  hi  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty."  He 
might  have  added,  that  the  jury  returned 
their  verdict  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion; but  it  is  snflicient  evidence  of  Mr. 
Buckingham's  innocence,  to  find  that  even 
Mr.  Adam  acknowledges  that  he  wm  ac- 
quitted. A  criminal  information  had,  ne- 
vertheless, been  filed,  under  the  advice  of 
the  Advocate  General,  against  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, on  account  of  the  observations 
which  Mr.  Adam  says  were  calculated  to 
influence  the  minds  of  the  junr  who  were 
to  try  him.  This  criminal  information 
was  opposed,  fh)m  .the  beginning,  by  Sir 
F.  Macnaghten,  who  first  objected  U)  its 
being  filed,  as  cruel,  oppressive,  and  11* 
legal,  and  when  brought  oefbre  him  at  its 
remal j  a  tear  afterwards,  refused  to  try 
it.  Mr.  Aaam  has  dismissed  tills  drcum- 
stance  also  very  quietly.  He  states  the 
fact,  that  tiie  judge  refused  to  try  the  hi- 
formation,  butheomHstosay,  that  it  was 
beeause  it  was  cruel,  oppressiTe,  and  U* 
legal.  lodury  may  sometlmies  be  effected 
by  ooneealing  part  of  what  Is  true,  which 
the  French  cadi  rUkmee^  as  well  as  1^ 
stating  what  is  not  true,  and  this  Is  an 
illustration  of  that  practice. 

The  tenth  charge  made  by  Mr.  Adam 
relates  to  some  comments  upon  a  para- 
graph in  a  Glasgow  paper,  relative  to  the 
press  in  India,  llie  passage  which  Mr. 
Adam  deems  particularly  offensive  is  as 
follovirs,  **  Such  is  the  boon  of  a  free 
press"  in  Asia,  vrith  the  praises  of  which 
tiie  worid  has  rung  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  fhnn  those  who  knew  not 
what  awaited  it,  it  Is  not -even  yet  at  an 
end.  Such  is  <<  the  salutary  control  of 
public  opinion  on  supreme  authority," 
and  such  **  the  value  of  a  spirit  to  be  ' 
found  only  in  men  accustomed  to  indulge 
and  eiqinress  their  honest  sentiments." 
The  hypocrisyof  Mr.  Adam  on  this  point 
is  beyond  all  example.  He  pretends  to 
be  exceedingly  tendfer  of  the  character  of 
Lord  Hastings,  upon  whom  he  says  the 
passage  i  have  read  contains  a  grossper- 
sonal  attack.  Why,  aU  thatMr.  Bncklog- 
bam  had  done  was  to  quote  the  language 
which  Lord  Hastings  had  used  in  h&  an^ 
swer  to  the  address  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Madras^  on  the  24th  of  July.  1B19,  com- 
pUmentung  him  on  his  oonuuct  with  re- 
gard to  the  pressk    Mr.  Adam  says» 

Mr.  BaektBgbam,  of  all  men,  ooald  least  plctd 
ignorance  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  words  which 
he  had  quoted ;  for,  besides  the  clear  purport  of 
the  speech  itself,  and  the  qaalification  with 
which  the  seotfments  regarding  the  advantage 
of  public  discossion  oftiie  acts  of  goTemment 
were  accompanied,  he  had  been  repeatedly  and 
anthoritatiTely  corrected  for  acts  which  he  had 
attempted  to  defend,  on  his  construction  of  that 
speech.  His  perversion  of  it  en  that  occasion, 
in  a  manner  still  more  grossly  and  persooally  of- 
fensive, wtxmA  to  deauuid  the  m^  wdou* 
SM^tioe. 
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It  Is,  liowever,  a  misstatement  to  saf 
that  Mr.  Buckit^bam  bad  been  corrected 
by  the  Govermnent ;  be  bad,  on  tbe  con- 
tiaiv,  always  triumphed  over  it  But  I 
tiiink  that  what  I  am  now  about  to  state, 
h  sufficient  to  induce  ttte  Court  to  agree 
to  the  motfon  with  which  I  shall  con- 
clude. The  Members  of  Council,  it  ift 
known .  are  bound  bv  oa^  not  to  diiMdoie 
any  or  their  delilierations;  but  Mr. 
Adam,  In  violation  of  his,  has  stated 
what  passed  in  the  Council  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

These  •tatiiiMikts{t*yt  Mr.  Adam)  wereftronf- 
Ij  mittttaiiied  by  twoof  the  members  of  the  Coob> 
eil,  wbs  wete  only  wltkbeld  from  propoeing  tiw 
imaadiKfee  uuMillmcat  of  Mr.  BmdLingbam^s  U- 
eeiM»,bytbee«iuidermUonofthe  proceedings  ia 
tbe  Snpreme  Centt,  slrendy  natined,  «id  tht 
pcobnUe  misoonstrnetkm  to  whicb  sneh  a  men^ 
smo)  at  Ibat  time,  might  be  UaUs.  It  was  ad- 
mitted, on  nO  sM«^  that  Mr.  Biiebin«liam*s  ea»- 
Anst  was  deserving  af  the  serions  oansidemtion 
of  go^wnsea^  and  the  anionsly  limrtfril  eftot 
of  his  wtiCtegs  was  neknowladgod  i  bat  ft  wm 
obaerrsd,  that  the  dlsaosslon  at  that  time  about 
to  teke  plaoe  in  tbe  Supreme  Ceart,  wooM  est- 
hibittbe  trie  qaaKty  of  Mr.  Bnckittgham*s  eon- 
doct.  Should  be  be  neqaltted,  than  the  gorern- 
nettt,  by  having  resorted  to  a  trial,  had  avoided 
tbe  Inconvenience  of  a  hanh  procedure  in  a  dis- 
putable case.  Shonldtbe  verdict  be  against  bin, 
Hisa  the  equity  of  a  subsequent  rsmoval,  whMi  it 
was  finally  aniidpaled  Mr.  Bnokingbam  would 
antafl  on  himseH;  by  ranewad  impn>ptietlss,woaUi 
stand  numffeet  in  tbe  jndkial  deeislon. 

What  can  eq«al  the  baseness  and  fbUy«f 
alltMs?  It  would  not  be  very  surpridng 
thait  a  man  slioiokl  l&form  his  bosom 
friend  of  the  cmming  sdiemes  whicb  he 
had  devised  for  the  ruin  of  anotiier;  but 
that  he  should  puUish  them  to  t^e  whole 
world  is  Indeed  astonfsfaii^.  The  Je- 
vnl^cal  conduct  which  Mr.  Adam  attri- 
butes to  tbe  Council,  is  dlsmoeM  hi  the 
extreme,  aad  to  refkle  soch  a  diarge  the 
mintfrtes  of  ooubcU  must  be  produced. 

Tkt  eleventh  cfaatige  is,  that  Mr. 
Buckingham  published  a  letter  on  ^e 
subject  of  brevet  and  local  rank,  and  the 
value  of  a  free  press,  written  by  the  late 
CoL  Rol^Bon^  who  I  bettei«  had  been 
thirty  years  in  his  Nifty's  «ervioe,  and 
was  ageuftleman  of  gi«rt  trieiilB  ani 
high  diarader.  (Hear.)  ThUtetlerwas 
mMisbed  under  the^cnature  of  <'  A  Mi- 
Htary  Friend,"  but  with  the  authority  of 
Col.  Kobirion  Mr.  Buckingham  gave  up 
ihat  gentleman  as  the  authoTjiOn  the  Go- 
vernment demanding  it.  The  sultject 
was  referred  to  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
who  wrote,  what  I  shall  always  consider 
to  be,  a  most  hasty  and  ill-adrised  letter 
to  Col.  Robison,  desiring  him  to  remove, 
in  very  offensive  terms.  Col.  Robison  in 
the  heat  of  the  moment  wrote  a  reply  to 
the  Commander-in-€bief,  In  which  he 
gave  too  foU  a  vent  to  his  feelings.    For 


this  offence  h^  was  tried  bra  Court  Mar- 
thil.  He  apologized  for  the  Indisoctlon 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty  to  the  Com- 
mander-iu-Chief.  and  asked  permisdon 
to  withdraw  the  letter :  but  that  was  re- 
fused. The  Court  Martial  declared  the 
gallant  Colonel  guilty :  but  on  account  of 
his  previous  excdlent 


conduct 
menHed  him  to  mercy.  The  recommen- 
dation, however,  was  disregarded :  Col. 
Robison  was  sent  home,  and  died  in  the 
British  Channel.  (Hear.)  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief here,  I  believe,  confhin- 
ed  the  sentence  which  had  been  passed 
on  him.  Mr.  Buckingham's  offience, 
however,  was  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
Col.  Robison's,  as  he  simply  made  some 
observations  in  defence  of  the  original 
letter  from  Col.  Robison  on  the  value  of 
a  free  press  in  India,  which  had  .been 

SubUshed  in  his  Journal,  and  which  con- 
uct  of  Mr.  Buckingham  calls  forth  this 
notable  remark  from  Mr.  Adam — **  It  it 
not  pouiMe  to  conceive  tt  more  gron  and 
open  insult  tn  fotfemment  than  the  pmb- 
Itcfithn  of  thh  defence  of  a  paper ^  whk9i 
he  knew  had  ea^ited  its  dnpteantre,'* 
What  a  sentiment  fbr  an  EngHshman  to 
utter !  Mr.  Adam  tiien  lets  out  another 
secret  of  bis  Council ;  fbr  he  ^^,  that^ 
on  tills  occasion,  four  of  the  Members 
of  Council  proposed  Mr.  Buckingham's 
banishment  fh>m  India ;  but  that  it  was 
negatived  by  tiie  Marquess  of  Haathia. 
It  was  not  till  the  depaitureof  this  nobfe- 
man  that  tiiese  gentlemen  were  able  to 
carry  thdr  kind  intentions  of  summary 
bannhident  into  effect,  and  as  soou  9i 
Lord  Hastings  bad  quuted  the  coiuitiy, 
tiiey  seized  on  tfadr  victim  aoconfiBgiy* 
(Hear.;  * 

The  next  chaive  made  by  Mr.  Adam 
is.  that  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  a  controversy 
with  the/(>Af|  JBtf//I  characterized  the  re- 

Elatiom  issued  in  Lord  Hastings'^  dron- 
>  to  the  Miitors,  as,  in  point  of  hur» 
mere  waste  paper.  On  thtt  sul^ect  Mr, 
Buckingham  received  a  letter  fr^om  the 
Government,  of  which  the  foBowiiig  pas- 
sage is  the  most  hnportant  :— 

Ton  are  now  ftnaUj  anpriaei,  tbat  if  ^mi 
shall  again  veMtuse  to  impeaeb  tbe  vaM%  o| 
Ibestatnte  quoted,  nod  ttw  Isglttanacjf  of  fba 
powerveslBdbr  itinfbti^aera«ftarttr  hers  (tha 
powier  of  banUhment,)  or  sbiA  treat  with  dtaa- 
gaid  nnf  oiioial  i^jaMtkm,  past  sr  Mure,  ftam 
Goveramest,  wbetfaor  oommnateatsd  in  tera»ar 
command,  or  in  me  gentler  langnage  of  faMima- 
tion,  yoar  license  will  be  immediately  oancelled, 
and  yon  wHl  be  oidend  ta  depart  ftrthwitb  ttam 


Mr.  Buckingham  wrote  a  reply  to  this 
letter,  in  whi^,  after  stating  that  he  win 
entirelyat  the  nien^  of  the  Ooreraor  Ge- 
tieral,  if  he  thouj^t  fit  to  exercise  te 
power  of  baAlshment,  be  says— 

That  Imay  not  again  Inear  the  impuftadaa  of 
amifcbitovons  lupprrimion  of  ftct,  as  tending  to 
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Imtnj otb«n  into  ftaal  crrQr,!  iImiII  rely  on  bis 
lumUliip**  Justice  to  permit  me  the  publication 
of  the  offieial  correspondence  in  which  I  hare 
feeea  involved  on  the  sulyeot  of  tho  press,  in  oi^r 
thi^t  no  persons  amy  henceforth  plead  ignorance 
m»  their  excuse  foir  not  oonfgnning  to  the  wisheo 
Slow  so  dearly  and  finally  expressed  hy  GoTem- 
ment  It  is  not  only  granted  to  my  opponent  the 
36kn  ^nll,  to  publish  tnoh  portions  of  the  letten 
«f  Oovennnent  to  me,  as  may  snit  his  purpose  of 
Iwinginf  my  writings  and  character  into  disre* 
pnte ;  bntaecess  is  given  him  to  all  sneh  dooo- 
taents  snflldently  early  to  make  them  a  snttject 
of  comment  in  his  pages,  almost  before  th«y 
reach  my  hands,  and  certainly  before  1  have  been 
Able  to  reply  to  them.  (Hear.)  lliose  who 
remember  the  avowed  pnrpose  for  whieh  that 
paper  was  established,  to  crush  and  annihilate 
the  Calcutta  Journal,  those  who  know  the  man- 
na- in  which  it  has  been  supplied  with  every 
mark  of  4)fficial  countenance  ^d  protection, 
lyeing  made  indeed  the  channel  of  information 
formerly  oonflned  to  the  Government  Gazette, 
as  well  as  a  vehicle  of  the  most  angry  denuncia- 
tions against  myself  and  my  opinions,  in  letters 
written  for  its  columns,  and  generally  believed  to 
have  been  penned  by  some  among  the  highest 
ftinctiooaries  of  the  sUte  *,  those  to  whom  all  this 
ia  notorious,  (and  they  include  nearly  the  whole  ~ 
of  the  Sritiab  oommnnity  of  India)  will  not  won- 
«tor  at  the  angenerova  evuttatton  which  the  habi- 
tual eontribulors  to  that  pi#er  have  already 
4lspiayed  at  what  they  no  dombt  deem  the  ia« 
mediala  barbiager  of  my  IrvteoveraUa  rain. 
fHear  hear!) 

The  subject  whkh  is  alluded  to  in  tbk 
paragraph,  deserres  the  serious  consi- 
deration of  this  Court,  'fhe  connenon  of 
the  Government  with  the  John  Bull  has 
never  been  denied ;  as  Utile  can  it  be  de- 
nied, that  the  most  atrodous  calummcs 
against  Mr.  Buckingham  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  that  paper.  Judge  Macnaghten 
has  sufBdently  denounced  tjie  libels  which 
the  John  Bull  put  forth  against  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, when  he  said,  that  he  conW  not 
speak  of  them  without  horror ;  and  yut 
the  Calcutta  Joumtd,  which  has  nevw 
been  found  guilty  of  libel  by  l^w.  ap  to 
tiic  period  of  Mr.  Buckhigham's  bauiih- 
inent,  ha«  been  suppressed,  while  the 
John  Bull,  convicted  of  malicious  and 
even  horrible  libels,  still  continues  to  ex- 
ist, and  to  enjoy  the  patronage  of  *e  very 
Government  thatprofesses  so  mudi  alarm 
at  the  danger  of  a  licentious  press!  Is 
it  possible  to  Imagine  hypocrisy  more 
complete  than  this?  (Hear.) 

iTie  circumstance  of  which  Mr.  Adam 
complahis,  is  the  pubKcation  by  Mr. 
Buckingham,  of  some  remarks  upon  the 
appointment  of  a  Mr.  Jameson,  the  se- 
cretary of  the  Medical  Board,  to  be  su- 
perintendent of  a  sdiool  for  native  doc- 
tors. 'Hie  remarks  complained  cfj  are 
nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  good-hu- 
moured irony,  wfa^  was  nafturahv  called 
forth  by  ^c  a^ioUiieRt  of  an  iiidiiid«8l 


to  perfomt  the  duties  of  two  office^*  whiqh 
were  totally  incompatible.  Mr.  Jameson 
applied  to  Government  on  the  subject, 
b^t  they  sent  him  about  his  business,  for 
they  were  aware  the  job  was  too  gross  to 
be  uefended ;  and  yet  Mr.  Adam  gravely 
mentions  the  tatmsactiou,  as  one  of  Mr. 
Buckingham's  offences  against  the  Go- 
vernment. (The  Honoiu«ble  P^prietor 
here  read  the  greater  part  of  the  artide 
in  question,  wftieh  afforded  greai  amuae- 
nent  to  the  Court.  (/)1  A  duel  took  place 
between  Mr.jBaddnjEnam  and  Mr.  Jame- 
son, and  thus  this  amdr  terminated.  Mr. 
Adam*  in  referauce  to  this  droumstance, 
insinuates,  that  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  other  crimes,  attempted  to 
take  away  an  innocent  man's  life.  (A 
laugh.)  But  had  Mr  Jameson  fifUlen  a 
sacriAoe  in  this  instance,  I  say  that  bia 
blood  would  have  been  on  the  head  of  the 
Government  itself,  who  refused  to  redresa 
their  servant,  and  yet  by  their  conduct 
towards  the  press,  encouraged  this  resort 
to  private  vengeance  for  supposed  pobn 
lie  wrong. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  charge,  which 
completed  the  sum  of  Mr.  Buckiiigliam's 
offences,  and  was  followed  by  his  banish* 
meat  from  India.  There  was  at  Calcutta 
a  Scotch  clergyman,  who  was  known  to 
be  an  active  simporter  of  the  John  Bull| 
and  was  generaliy  believed  to  have  writ- 
ten some  furious  personal  attacks  on  Mr. 
Buckingliam,  there  and  elsewhere.  Il 
was  eonftdently  asserted,  and  neverdearly 
aad  unequivocally  denied,  that  the  Reve- 
rend IMvlne  was  we  author  of  some  of  the 
Ubds  charactorized,  as  even  horrible  t# 
think  of,  by  Judge  Macnaghten ;  and  if 
the  letters  attributed  to  him,  were  really 
hi^  production,  1  will  give  you  in  the 
words  of  one  of  these,  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Reverend  gentle- 
man thought  it  was  proper  tooomMiMr. 
Buckingham's  poliocai  opinions.  The 
extract  i  am  about  to  read,  ia  from  the 
pages  of  the  John  BulL 


The  pkaneoMnoD  of  a  jowndiat  venting  bis' 
sentiments  withoot  the  aid  of  a  MBSor,  is  but  new 
in  j^dia,  and  it  was  maniiiest  that  in  this  coun- 
try, sueh  a  man  might  prove  the  instrument  of 
incsJettlabJeevil.  In  looking  around  me,  I  be- 
held tb«  evils  that  might  be  ieand  actually  oc- 
vmUtg,  I  saw  them  insinnating  themselves 
into  th0  vaqr  strong  hold  of  our  power,  and  pos- 
llUUy  periag  the  way  for  an  event,  whio^  the 
enemies  to  this  power  have  hitherto  attempted 
in  vain.  Entertaining  these  views,  the  ewduc- 
t^r  ^f  mehmpnu  betmme^iumif  €ift§,  apulfiie 
enaay  /  and  RVtiBg  bis  power,  as  he  did,  as 
wdl  on  Us  ckaratter  M  kit  priikdples,  his  re- 
putation became  a  /sir  mud  a  legitimate  object 
eif  aKacJIr,  and  t<t  ooertAreir  a  eubfeet  t^  tri- 
umpk  to  etery  lever  o/  kit  country.  CHear, 
hear,  hear!]    If  in  the  coarse  of  this  aignmeat, 

(f)  tMmtal  Henild,  No.  I.  p.««,€^ 
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I  bavefbi^eii hb NputAtloii, I  must, 6n hU  own 
principles,  hare  neoeasaitly  weakened  bisargn- 
iMots*  and  pti^lyped  the  evil  inflaeace  ef  his 
doctrioM.  Wem  I  called  oponto  combat  these 
doctrinee  in  Um^selyca,  I  should  not  sbilak  ftora 
tiMtaskyMTsbooldlfearbeinf  able  to  prave, 
that  the  freedom  of  the  press,  whk*  he  adtft- 
eates,  iaiacnnrfiitsM  wilk  thefmeminent  mder 
which  we  Mve,andwoald  prafve  tiie  wont  of  erOs 
tiiateovldorertaheas.  While  the  preei  to  ladia 
is  in  the  hands  of  boMooraUeuei^  fireedou  fhns 
eeiisonhipBiist  pwte  a  Wesrinj,  and  U  is  dtae 
in  Jastice,  to  the  geotleiten  eontoeelid  with  it,'  to 
say,  that  with  the  aolitmy  excepiUm  of  the  jour- 
nalist, this  Wfasiug  has  not  been  abnsed.  He 
alone  has  conrertcd  it  into  a  cnTse. 

Here  thai  wai  the  doctrine  of  attack- 
ing private  character  to  seoire  political 
jmrposet  openly  anmecL  (Hear*)^Bttt 
ifVliat  win  be  the  astouislifiieBi  of  the 
Coort>  when  I  inform  them,  tliat  Mr. 
Bnckindiam,  who  it  said  tf/o^  to  have 
converted  the  press  into  a  corse^  came 
off  triumphant  in  all  his  oontrovemiefi 
with  Goremment ;  and  was  pronounced 
innoeent  by  the  laws  of  hb  country; 
while  the  others,  his  opponents,  who  are 
•  beresidd  to  have  made  the  press  a  Ues- 
glng,'  were  convicted  and  prononaced 
purely  5n  a  court  of  justice,  to  be  guihy 
of  libeto  that  could  not.evea  be  thought  of 
witiiont  horror  I  Can  falsehood  and  bi- 
jnstice  be  more  manifest  than  this  ? 

This  Reverend  I>eetor  was  appointed 
to  be  a  cleric  to  the  committee  of  sta* 
tionery,  by  the  Indian  Government.  The 
mnfitnessof  such  an  appointment  for  a 
dergyman,  struck  Mr.  Bnckingham  for- 
cibly, and  he  put  forth  a  fight  and  good- 
hnmonred  article  on  the  subject,  under 
•die  head  of  **  Appendix  Extraordinary  to 
the  Government  Gaiette."  [Tbe  hon. 
«iember  here  read  die  article,  which. 
like  the  former  on  Mr.  Jameson,  exdtcd 
cohsiderable  laughter  in  tfte  court.]  («i) 

A  formal  letter  of  dismissal,  in  the  fcd- 
lowlng  wo!^,  was  in  cowwpxenoe  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Buckingham  »— 

Sir,— Referring  to  the  editorial  rtmarits  con- 
tained in  the  Calcatta  Journal  of  theStli  instant, 
page  641  j  and  to  the  communications  oiBdally 
loade  to  yon  on  former  occasions;  I  am  directed 
to  apprise  ycm,  tliat,  in  the  jadgmentof  fte  Oo- 
Tcmor  General  in  Conncfl,  yot  bawre  fiiifctted 
yottr  claim  to  fte  conntenaiice  and  pratostSott  of 
the  filopreme  Government 

Aslf,forsooth,tlieiocoeepeawrks  made 
b?  Mr.  Bnckini^  on  the  Mmointan^t  of 
3r.  Bryce,  ha£  endangered  the  aafet|[  of 
tlie  Indian  Government!— an  appoint- 
ment, the  subject  of  general  disgust  in 
Calcutta,  and  which  has  also  occ^ioned 
aome  severe  animadversion  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.    Is  it 


(^)  See  Oriental  Herald,  voL  I.  App.  p.  xliil 


to  he  endured,  that  Mr.Ba 

to  be  sent  from  Indisu  his  ^ , — ^j-- 

to  be  broken  up.  and  his  fortune  toge 
ruined,  because  ne  had  made  some  *^pf 
and  good-humoured  remariu  on  sura^a 
scandalous  job  as  this?  (Hear!)  Tm 
letter  proceeded  :— 

I  am  ftirtber  dixected  to  tmasalt  to  jQ«  Ok  ai- 
dosed  copy  of  an  order,  passed  1^  GovetaM^nt, 
on  the  present  4**»,  by  whidi  tl%e  Ucanse  ^  Aa 
Coort  of  Directors,  anthoriaing  you  to  proceed  lo 
the  East  Indies,  is  declared  anil  an4  T«id,  froM 
aid  after  the  16(h  day  of  April  aeoct.  Yoo  wiU 
ba  phased  to  Aotioi^  that  if  yiw  ahoold  ha  tend 
ia  the  Eastlndies,  from  and  »ft«  that  d«%  |ea 
will  be  deemed  and  taken  to  he  a  jncsaa  MUiag 
ia  the  East  ladiea  withoot  licewMs  «r  awtharity 
forlbat  pufpeee,  a«d  vill  he  sent  fipdfcvdth  4a 
the  ynJM  Kingdom  > 

'Hub  is  the  termination  of  the  long  list 
of  .charges  directed  by  Mr.  Adam  a^itast 
Mr.  Buckingham,. and  om  which  he  has 
attempted  to  justify  the  coarse  he  has 
adopt^  against  that  much-injnred  indi- 
viduaL  If  the  Court  agree  that  tbey  were 
good  grounds  for  the  harsh  measares  ei- 
ercisc^  towards  Mr.  Bnckingham,  then  I 
contend  that  no  freedom  reigns  in  India. 
Nothing  can  have  aivorw  eAeC  «b  the 
pofmlatieii  of  India,  than  tbe  sileatiaf- 
feraaoe  of  such  prooeedin^i  aa  tkmtf 
widch  mnst  show  that  iht  Goveremcat 
possesses  unlimited  anthority  19  dcntny 
at  pleBflure  ^e  property  of  any  man 
throughout  the  whole  of  India.  Hmv 
mast  peroeive  that  all  impraFvcmeni  win 
be  pat  an  end  to  by  the  exercise  of  inch 
an  arhitrary  and  capridous  authori^  di- 
rected espedally  against  the  freedom  of 
discussion.  Our  Uovemmeat  at  Uobm 
hold  the  maxiniy  that  the  lulera  ahonld 
keep  in  view  the  ffood  of  the  whole  sta^; 
but  the  prkidple  laid  down  in  oar  colo^ 
nial  estAiUshment,  f^pears  to  he  gnite.of 
aaoppoeite  nature.  It  would  appear^  that 
the  only  object  of  sending  out  Gomoon 
there,  is  to  further  their  own  private  and 
partieuUur  purposes.  W«  mnst  V>ok  at 
home  alone  for  enlarged  yiews  of  poliar. 
The  ruin  of  the  Company  will  prohaoly 
be  the  consequence  ot  their  adnmng  lo 
their  present  system,  of  not  'ezereising  a 
▼i^lant  superintendence  over  the  coodntt 
of  ^ose  wno  are  ndsed  to  power  iaindk. 
llie.  possession  of  power,  it  is  ada^kted, 
produces  a  great  alteration  in  the  dispo- 
^tion  of  men  i  but  I  carniot,  in  my  con- 
sdencc,  cenceiyeaoreater  tranaformatifln 
(not  even  that  which  has  been  meotiooed 
of  a  benevolent  man  to  a  tiger),  than  dttt 
which  Mr.  Adam  underwent  alter  he  nas 
intrusted  with  supreme  aiitbori^.  .He 
was  changed  from  a  plain*  hardrworking, 
cidnilating  individaaL  who  had  deady- 
defined  duties  assigned  him,  into  an  aiii- 
trary  and  peremptory  dictator.  When 
juised  to  the  pinnacle  of  power,he  became 
di2zyi  and  lost  his  way  hi  the  inunense 
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lUttitoii  yMck  smi'ouficled  hitn ;  he  forgot 
Uta9df ;  and  perhaps  be  is  now  conscious 
of  the  cmeltv  of  his  proceedings,  tinder 
i^ich  Uie  inairidnals  selected  for  his  vic- 
tims are  imjnstly  snfferlnff.  But,  com- 
pared wHh  the  acts  of  Lord  Amherst,  his 
snccessor,  even  those  of  Mr.  Adam  were 
triHing.  That  nobleman  had  even  disnist- 
ed  his  own  CJhief  Secretary,  so  for  did  be 
go  beyond  Mr.  Adam. 

Mr.  S.  Dixon.— I  submit  that  the  con- 
dijct  of  Lord  Amherst  has  nothing  to  do 
'wftfa  the  present  discussion. 

Mr.  D.  K1NKAIRD.— Hie  subject  of  di«- 
cntokm  is  the  state  of  the  press  in  Tndia, 
«id  It  Is  ndtorions,  that  l/>rd  Amherst 
ltt»  seift  Mr.  Aniot  out  of  that  country,  tn 
eMsefpDRnce  of  his  connexion  wi^  the 
OUcfMta  JooriHiL  'Mr«  Adam  never  did 
anyAingsonninstasthls;  but  Lord  Am- 
lierst  was  not  fW  enough  to  put  it  vpon 
inper.  (Hear!)  Mr.  Amot,  one  of  Mr. 
Uekinffham'»  asslstaiMs,  whom  he  left 
bdiiiid  n  charge  of  one  part  onlv  of  kis 
e^tablisbnent,  on  his  first  being  seized  by 
<»rder  of  the  Indian  Oovernment,  was 
brought  up  by  Habeas  Corpus,  because,  it 
appeared,  his  capture  and  detention  were 
iflegal ;  and  after  a  solemn  argument  in 
Court,  he  was  discharged  from  confine- 
ment, and  set  at  liber^.  After  this,  he 
retired  from  the  territories  of  the  British 
Government,  and  went  to  Cliandema- 
gofre,  where  he  was  again  seized,  in  the 
presence  of  the  French  Gotemor,  and 
mtton  bovd  a  veesel,  ffoing  round  to 
Benco«len,  and  ntPt  bound dh^  for  Eng- 
land, a»  the  taw  ordains.  By  thiameaas, 
Mr.  Araet  was  doomed  to  aafibr  imprlKm- 
meMt  OD  sMp-bMrd,  in  a  most  BoheaMiy 
eUmale,  ana  su^ect  to  a  punishment  as 
illegal  as  It  was  cmel ;  and  this,  too,  nn- 
4er  tKe  sanction  of  Lord  Amherst's  au- 
thority. 

.  When  driven  from  India,  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham said,  *'  It  is  quite  impossible  for  any 
Briton  to  invest  his  property  in  this  pub- 
lication. It  shall,  therefore,  be  carried 
on  by  some  other  person,  an  Indo-Briton, 
or  native  of  the  country.  He^wiU  only 
be  subject  to  the  power  of  the  law;  but 
an  englishman  may  be  sent  away  without 
any  reason  assigned."  Mr.  Buciingham, 
in  pursuance  of  this  determination,  se- 
lected Mr.  Sandys  as  editor.  That  tfen- 
flcman's  name  was  given  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  as  editor;  but  Mr.  Amot-was 
only  an  assistant  in  the  office.  The  Bengal 
Government,  however,  sent  Mr.  Amot 
home,  because  they  were  not  aWe  to  tonch 
Mr.  Sandys ;  and  we  hare  this  openly  and 
unemiivocalty  avowed,  under  the  hand  of 
the  ChiefSecTttary  to  Government,  whose 
letter  is  on  record,  (o)  This  alarming  au- 
thority, assumed  by  the  Government,  Is 
like  a  roaring  lion.  nrowUng  about,  and 
seeking  whom  It  mignt  devour.  The  doc- 
trine adopted  by  those  in  power,  seems  to 

(•)  SceOnMtAlHenad,f«l.ii^83a« 
Ori€KMHmldirot.2» 


bethls:  <Mf  we  cannot  sdM  on  one  Tic* 
tim,  we  wHI  sacrifice  another." 

Mr.  S.  DixoM  rose  to  order.— The  case 
of  Mr.  Buckingham  is  the  subject  for  con- 
sideration, and  what  has  sulisequently 
been  done  bf  Lord  Amherst  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  D.  KiNNAiRD.— 1  beg  to  state,  that 
Mr.  Aruot  Is  specially  menttoned  iu  the 
reouisition. 

The  CuAiRMAK^-I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
inform  the  hon.  Proprietor  that  the  re- 
quisition does  allude  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Amot, 

Mr.  D.  KiifNAiRD.— Though  Mr/Amot 
was  avowed  not  to  be  the  editor  of  the 
paper,  it  was  resolved  to  send  him  out  of 
India.  Mr.  Amot  was  selected  as  the 
victim,  since  the  Government  could  not 
wreak  its  vengeance  on  Mr.  Sandys.  The 
Government  said  to  him.  '<  You,  Mr. 
Amot,  are  a  native  of  England,  remain- 
ing here  without  authority,  and  we  shall 
send  you  home  to  Europe. '  It  is  need- 
less to  detain  the  Court  by  routing  the 
particuUr  paragraph  which  is  pointed  out 
as  the  cause  of  Mr.  Amot* s  removal ;  I 
consider  it,  indeed,  of  no  more  impor- 
tance thaii  any  of  those  to  which  I  have 
before  called  your  attention,  (p)  The  dis- 
position to  exercise  an  arbitrary  power, 
on  any  piietext,  however  weak;  was  quite 
evident.  The  success  of  the  Calcutn^ 
JoOrnaL  beyond  that  of  any  other  paper 
in  Ind^,  1  have  no  doubt  excited  foellnga 
of  Jealousy.  In  the  first  instance,  an  ac<* 
tempt  was  made  to  put  it  down  by  settlqg 
up  another  paper  in  opposition  to  it,  the 
proprietors  and  conductors  of  which  were 
government  officers.  No  publication  ever 
teemed  with  such  scurrilous  articles  as 
those  which  found  their  way  into  that 
paper ;  but  Mr.  Bucking^iam  answere(| 
his  opponents  with  superior  talent ;  and 
thus  conciliated  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
all  honourable  men.  To  prove  this  fact, 
I  will  now  read  a  letter,  which  Mr.  Pal- 
mer, of  Calcntta,  addressed  to  Sir  Charles 
Forbes,  after  the  removal  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, and  which  Sir  Charles  read  In 
the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  Mr.  Buckingham's  Peti^ 
tion  was  presented.  It  is  this  :— 

I  piMcnt  my  finend,  Mr.  Backiogliam,  the  EM- 
tor  of  the  Cidcotta  JonnuO,  to  your  notice  and 
iUoiMUy  offioes,  nndor  a  follpenmasioB  tliat  ja«r 
jadgnmt  of  bim,  npon  acqoaintance,  will Jnatiiy 
tbe  liberty  I  aname  in  nconunanding  a  baaiihod 
man  to  yon.  Tbe  wbine  abont  the  bazaid  of  ftce 
^itcniiion  to  lhi»  conntry  will  reeeif  yoar  eon- 
tempt,  whMrt  yon  win  be  iatlsfied  that  iafinltn 
benettt  mnat  leiolt  to  tbe  trne  intensU  of  ell 
•oeietiet  tnm  ite  imlnlgenoe. 

llie  letter  quoted,  was  dated  on  the  1st 
of  MarcH,  and  sent  home  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Buckingham's  banishment  from  In- 
dia.   After  this,  however.  Sir  Ch.  Forbes 
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dkie,  and  euUrely  ankuown  io>lr.  dimx- 
.ioc^iaiUi  who  bad  left  India  some  toe 
bSore  It  wac  mitten.  The  following  is 
an  extract  of  the  second  leUer. 

..  IbttferwMMMikMBlr.BttdtitiglMMiiaaft^ 
of.tlie  EMt  India  Directon,  n^tboat  fear  oTlMiBg 
eoHiidered  an  IneeDdlarf ,  a  r%b^<ms  «r  Mieon- 
ImMspMt  I m  wttflled^ttettliitny  tn- 
f  venc*  of  a  free  preai  eyery  wbere.  f  beHcretbe 
'  Caieotta  Jotumal  has  done  vmcb  good,  and  was 
'  dc^Bf  more.  I  lequest  yoor  notice  of  Mr.  Baek- 
lAfChftai,  ivbo,  I'Mlie««,  lb  kplte  of  ill  sorts  bf 
oalaawij,  to  be  wovtby  of  your  good  efflees  iftd 
protection.  Mr.  Backingham  got  rery inadequate 
.duaagcs  yesterday,  in  an  action  for  libels,  against 
tke  Jobs  Bull,  tdoagb  the  Judge  s^  of  thdr 
BwiShi^bnorreoce. 


Gentleinen,  after  such  letters  aa  theM, 
coming  from  a  man  so   ^1  known, 
and  so  hlj^ly  respected  as  Mr.  Palmer, 
you  must  reel  that  Mr.  BucWngham,  pro- 
tected by  tb^  shield  of  thli  flattering  tes- 
'  timony,  may  stand  against  all  the  siiafts 
'  that  malice  may  hurfagainst  him. .    Mr. 
Buckiusham's  earliest  footing  In  India* 
'  was  under  many  unfortunate  drcumstaa* 
ces ;  for  soon  after  his  arrival  iu  Calcutta, 
he  pabtisbed  a  prospectus  of  hb  ti-avels  In 
'PalesUne;  and  in  consequence  of  this  an* 
nouucement,  be  was  a<»ailed  by  the  most 
^roun.dless  and  malicious  Insinuations. 
His  eopjnlcs  accused  him  of  having  pur- 
loined his  statements  from  the  journal  of 
'  Mr.  Bankes,  and  applied  this  to  bis  own 
use.    Mr.  Buckingham  vindicated  him- 
self from  this  charge,  andsacisdedtboseto 
whom  he  addressed  himself,  of  its  &lsity. 
A  fiieud  of  mine  wfote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Banices,  in  which  he  stated  distinctly, 
^t  the  charaes  were  wholly  unfoundea 
Mr.  Bnckingham  instituted  a  prosecu- 
tion against  his  calumniators  (n  India. 
'  for  publ'ishlng  accusations,  and  obtained 

89  damages  alluded  to  by  Mr.  f*almer, 
i  accusers  having  no  proof  whatever  to 
offer  in  support  of  their  charges,    pa 
bis  arrival  lU  England,  Mr.  Buclringbam 
also  instituted -a  prosecution  against  Mr. 
'  Bankes,  as  \ht  original  author  of  the  U- 
'  bellous  Insinuations,  and  attempts  to  im* 
pede  the'publication  of  hb  travels.  That 
•)>rosebuthm  has   been  protracfed  and 
delayed,  and  ia  liow  at  astaad.  not  frooi 
any  act  of  Mr.  Buduiighaii,  woo  it  ready 
to  proceed  ^  trial,  a^d  atks  only  !■• 
quiry  and  Invettigation;  but  from  Mr< 
Bankei  having  requeMad  time  to  briilg 
.  over  from  Syria,  or  Gnpt,  a  aertaia  Al- 
.  banian  servant^  aamod  Ma^anast^  with- 
.  «ut  wboteald,its«ema,  Mr.Baukcais  aoc 
rnpared  to  prove  his  aaaertioas.    Mn 
^Buckingham's' character, I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  will  in  the  end,  stand  a^ 
high  and  pure,  as  an  upright,  honest, 
and  Independeut  man,  as  his  most  zea* 
Ions  friends  Cdn  desire.    He  Is  as  every 
one  must  ^yfp  »a  KCiMopBib^d  scho- 


lar»^A  wnttr  mh»  cQiiMjua  wm^ 
uess  of  judgment,  atreogth  of  JUwiuMMl, 
and  elegance  of  dictioiu    X  fi^y  tUfau  be- 
cause soma  have  taktsu  very  Hfi|aiitinaiite 
liberties  with  his  character  ana  fima. 
Although  1  did  not  itttend  t«  go  ao  mi- 

,  mitely  into  all  the  dtttalls  of  Mr.  Araot's 
case,  yet  as  some  may  coooelva  tkashii 

'  cmof  treatment  must  b«»e  aiiaea  fram 
Some  aggravated  coo^Kt  on  his  part.  I 
must  beg  4o  «aU  the  atteoiion  «f  die 
Court  to  the  paragrapk,  for  ttkt  pafaCca- 
uoo  ef  which  Mr.  Arnoi  was  i  imsaf ri 
fronladiAh    ttwa«es|kraaiadiQUMlDil- 

~  lowing  words: .  . 

Oitf  Madeiw  MBMl  bat  «moUmI  Hi*  ■ri^tel 
#ftbepa»irfaffwbicbilfc.>iiiiiiHh—  «•»■•- 
■«rviid|pe«ladia.  11m  mml6mn-«i  ittimmm^ 

.  tMn<liltJea>TWWS'l<w"»  aa^-v^bip 

.  watef  trealidf  itaea  — HwfMstDgy,  nWhisI 
•fbaefe^as  w»  ifcati  a«|tf  a#^  iilaiw  m% 

.  tltfitf  oa»  way  orSBMtlwr.  If  H  wen  aot  ebMlili^ 
tyheecMafy,  ^  gbeftid  bMcVMl  aBttdato  tt;  tat 
ia  dotng  eos  wtiiAaU  M>t  iter  aMoneaftfia^^tte 
Ytapeot  duet* the eeteMihSd  lawt mtA O^tm- 
aient  «f  the  eountrr,  '^e  artfebr'  id  '^acsttea 
related  to  the  appointment  of  f>n  Brycv,  as  defk 
to  thestationeiy  coauaittQe ;  (f )  ,CaAd  the  ^eitof 
i  t  which  b  «nderatoo4  to  lUvc  beso  to  oKte^  to 

'tbe  Oof  eraaMit,  as  to  detenalae  Blc  Backteg. 


jortof  Dr.  Bry«e^  bMi«  tbo  anOiOT  WdMee  lel- 
Umy  iJaaidia  ooa^Mimi  wtth  Ma  iff  all  Haul 
tobiseoMtaveatoe,  TMe,itnnii|a,  Pr.fcyae^ 
ftpatod  autb#*iFt  sad  plaraJUne,  twe  tte 
.mmm  of  Mr.  EnaManbaai^  ri— lal,  aad  efe 

mm  lKwi«rliWI  araia  mimum brtWihil 

4farlfc«|neai)    Batftrbte,«Uai 


'have  oMtfnaed  la  Che  ei\)u3fiawit  i#tfl  tts  t^tmm 
•yrivileffH,  nor  have  btea  daprlvcd  of  oae  oTIto 
aieinberl  Wbenlh«ae«Wwmticlwilkaaido«i 
vxyeetatioii  the  progran  efittpioVeaKitt  la  tbie 
eoap^,  and  ^e  ^read  of  (bat  fovpd  vbkk 
Br.  Brfee  i«  conimiadoiied  to  pcead^  comiifaT 
the  efibcts  of  tbeee  measare%  it  will  be  fbrtbcat 
to  awaid  Um  the  piaiae  or  ceneott  wbkb  tbcf 
thinly  be  has  dtsenred. 

For  the  publication  of  this  acticic,  Mr. 
Amot  was  aeixdL  and  la  t)»e  first  ia- 
stance  illegally  seaad.  He  waa  broapbt 
upby//c^ea#£?or^p«r,and  the  Court  tts- 
;chargedhha.  Batermincd  to  {ikm  hiA- 
jelf  beyond  the  power  of  aach  huqaip 
totts  autlMudty,  be  proceeded  to-  Cuai- 
demagort,  bat  these  abo  ha  waa  tosa 
from  the  protection  of  tba  law  of  the 
land,— harried  on  hoard  a  ahip,  asid 
sent  by  (he  Bengal  Govenuaent,  nNu4 
to  BencooJen.  Is  it  not  evidant  that  aU 
this  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  piass 
cutiog.  and  of  detemog  aaj  ooe  vha 
might  be  disoosed  to  act  lo  the  bdialf  af 
Atr.Buckingliam?   It  may  be  ooateadai 

.■■  ■«    im »i  .1  HI.       m,      ■    I  a 

(f)  The  pastagee  printed  betveea  eroteMib 
•re  MtoaeaMited  Indiableliileslo  Jbae«A* 
latter  of  the  GomaMsat  to  llMin.MBMraai 
BaUant^asvOaBivfL 
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•MurdfthUttct.  He  wMatii&«WBl« 
Hi*  fiKtriiment  of  tyranny,  and  I  raipect 
tbaaMmlasUttldai  I  do  dio  priiHt[Ma> 
Mr.  Amof  hm  ezperianood  tiw  motti 
wtaitun  and  eftud  treatment  a»er  heard 
of.  The  hitendon  of .  proieaitki;  Mr^ 
Afnou  trAttoholdMmnpdsaicareerow 
to  frighten  away  all  others  from  takUig 
th«  f»t  of  Mr.  Buckingham.  (Hear.) 
1%e  anavyeeti  of  that  >gontleiBan  havo 
"n  Waned  by  the  promdiagft  agirian 
t.     He  has  hMt  a  uropenr  wotth 

,NIO/.«adaDinooaeofmo/.  a  year, 
tor  venturing  to  expreu  bb  opinion  on 
tba  tmofo^r  anion  of  dutka  In  a  clergy** 
naa,  who  coodeecended  to  heoome  a 
Mationery  tHeitk  i  an  opiaiou,  the  aoc»- 
racy  aad  jnitioc  of  which  has  been  ooU'- 
Anned  hf  the  Clergy  of  Scotland  eeutu- 
ring,  and  the  Conrt  of  Dlreotora  annul- 
Mfig,  the  ajHMlatnient ;  to  that  thit  dn- 
lieard  of  imotehneat  Is  aotaally  indieted 
by  the  aerrants  of  ihe  lAmt  ladia  tJom^ 
paMy,  for  the-  expreision  of <  et>laioiM| 
which  thfrDireotan  of  Aat  Company  s«b<^ 
aequenttytaet  upon  themtelvet!  Is  it 
poiidbie  that4uudi  a  moa8tT9u«  iqjoflticD 
as  thia  can  goanredress^? 

1  have  thought  It  necesaarf  to  dwellon 
all  these  points,  in  order  that  yon  mwf 
eodslder  the  question  with  Ae  serious* 
BfliBitMulres.  The  insecurity  of  pnn 
party,  and  the  tots!  enshiremeDt  of  opt- 
likM  hi  India,  an  at  prSMAtln  such  a 
•tato,  thai  a  saeedy  sdtemtloa  in  Ala 
raspeet  must  take  place*  'fb»  Oovem- 
neat  has  assumed  a  iSMrftihaiid  odious 
deisct4ptioi»  of  arbitiary  power,  whieh  is 
Arectfy  opposed  to  ftieadom,  and  mast 
occasion  continual  diaputes  and  dis8en<' 
aions,  if  not  actual  rcbelHoa.  To  this 
state  of  things,  a  censoi-sbip  was  fhr 
preferable.  The  Goremment  cannot 
attend  to  its  proper  aAhirs,  while  it  is 
engaged  in  Uiis  sort  of  constant  interfe- 
rence with  the  press.  Th9  press  had 
)»atter  be  pot  down  at  once,  rather  than 
encounter  the  endless  biclferiflgs  which 
must  occur  under  the  presei^  system: 
While  engaged  in  sneh  paltry  squabbles 
with  editors,  ^e  Govemo>e&t  must  lose 
all  it^  rmpectin  the  eyes  of '  the  natlTes. 
Itaffint  flie  whoieof  ^  disputes  between 
the  Gaicutia  Oovemment  aad  Mr.  Bnck« 
lagham,  I  hai«  shown,  that  tiiefirmtiess 
of  mind,  aad  determhiatkm  of  the  Mar- 
ouess  of,  Hastings,  aUm^  prevented  the 
WVefument  from  phidng  Itself  in  the 
aoostridieulous  sithia^ns.  (Hear.)  The 
losses  whieh  Mr.  Buckhigfaam  has  sus- 
tained, i  have  before  auuded  to,  and  I 
now  take  the  liberty  to  read  the  fbUfvwing 
passages  from  a  letter  on  that  subject, 
written  by  Messrs.  Alezsaider  and  Co. 
the  agents  of  Mr.  Btfckiogh^,  hi  Cal- 
cutta, and  addressed  to  that  eeottettan, 
90  recently  as  January  last.  'JTbey  wy  : 

W©  jteed  pot  repeat  the  «ilvqnsUiice«  irWch 
M-  te  tin  ffofpniiion,'  in  NovaabeMMt,  of  tfte 


U#M»  uhd^wWek  jian'fapui  trfsTpukHiin. 
1inUi«  irlvvr  to  prswote  ywMr  h««tSt^  St  w»1l  se 
6i«t  ortl»  otket  pit>pH«tM«,  mfe  ilMd  v^ftf  exerJ 
fion  toproevre  Hie  re«loratk»  9f  tli«'llwii«e,  aM 
at  ett»  time  bad^sone  prospeef  «f  recpeii'-iiiofi 
WitlisiaiMlinf ,  we  i^ret  to  itato  the  oppo«ltiaa 
which  we  experienced.  Wehave  now  uefrtalne^ 
(hst  noUeentewUI  be  granted  ftfttheisvtie  pf  any 
paper  fiTom  your  preM,  wkiUt  tke  otvn^skip  it 
eonstituied  09  at  present  This  h^itig  the  cAae'. 
it  has  become  nec^uaiy  to  anal^e  some  srrange* 
vent  for  the  cloae  ofthe^eMiit  coitc«nHand  thp 
trammer  of  it  to  the  bett  ftdraAtace.  Mr.  W.  I*, 
Mastom  baa  been  negotiation  with  ua  for  tke  pivr 
ch«i«  of  the  atock  in  trade  sod  good-will  sf 
th«  Soneava,«Kc4  •»  it  tfm  i*j  and  we  tKpeet  a 
formal  otertore  from-bim,  mkm  kt  Am  aafiiraf 
Mim9t\ftkmthfwWk*mkhH9kt4i»m  lie4Md, 
SboiUd  w«  Ml  Inrefieeting  tokjm  oe  aome  ^htr 
peraMi,  a  prt^asle  wbidi  may  hnitiimtM  tiOkn- 
totory.  It  wfll  basome  neeeaaory  to  diapoae  of 
tbe  whole  eeneem  by  piiblic  Mirtioa.  f  mthcl- 
4*)sy  will  detitet  »am  tke  vatiie  of  tfatf  p|»: 
petty. 

J  ■njjretettd  that  the  esfaWishment 
whicli  Mr.  BucttDgham  had  formed  at 
CalcuttaiWte  a  monument  of  skill  anden^ 
terprise.  Tlielike  had  never  before  been 
seen  m  luaH.    It  was  on  a  most  extent- 
sire  scale,  a^d  caused  all  who  viewed  it 
to  admire  it.    But  as  if  its  value  had  not 
been  sntDdenth  deteriorated  by  the  pro- 
ceedings apiiA  Mr.  Buckingham  and 
hw  remotal  froA  India  j  here  was  the 
blow  that  was  to  consign  the  whole  of 
this  property  to  deKructron.  I  am  gi^atly 
mhtakeu  if  Mr.  Mfcton  Is  not  an  editor 
who  wHI  prove  lilniBlf  very  agreeable  to 
tbeGorernroent.    %.  Abel,  a  snrgeon, 
who,  I  understand,  vent  out  with  Lord 
Amherst,  was  applfi'^to  by  the  proprie- 
tors, who  wished  to  hve  him  as  an  edi- 
tor,  but  the  ftinctioniries  of  Oovcm- 
ment  were  determined-o  bavp  some  one 
who  was  not  under  til.  control  of  the 
CoTcmor  General  mctlv,  they  wisJied 
to  bavea  sure  man,  aiidlrew  aft  s<irts  of 
ohstecles  hi  the  way  of  Jr.  Abel's  edi- 
torship.    I  understand  %t  Mr.  Muston 
IS  son-m-law  to  one  of  fk  members  of 
the  very  council,  by  whichMr.  Bucking- 
ham was.  banished  from  the  country^, 
and  no  doubt  thcv  would  ilow  this  fa- 
fourhe  tosncceedto  the  ossession  of 
this  ruined  property,  becaiie  it  was  t<> 
De  ^rcnt^d  at  a  cheap  rate,  deter- 
mhimgthns:  "  If  he  write  as  we  like, 
he  may  get  a  license,  hut  iiour  public 
measures  be  freely  discussec  it  shall  be 
taken  from  him  again." 

This  was  the  state  of  affaW  in  India, 
when  Mr.  Adam  pubHshedJus  app^ 
through  the  pubKc  press,  dechring  that 
Aey  had  in  that  country,  a  immunity 
Of  h^ares,  of  which  he  was  th*  complete 
master,  whom  he  despised,  ind  must 
despise,  because  lie  had  it  in  hhpower  to 
wmtrol  Acir  fortunes,   Tlic  op^lohs  of 
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Air.  Adam  k  now  noloaser  at  the  head 
of  tlie  Goverameat  iu  India— but  that 
(heiplrit  of  the  OovemiDent  has  become 
milder  since  his  depaiture,  I  ]>08itiTely 
deny.  The  press  cannot  continue  re- 
stricted by  the  regulations  at  present  im- 
posed upon  it ;  and  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment will  soon  be  overwhelmed  with 
contempt,  its  deserved  portion,  if  you  do 
not  direct  your  attention  to  reform  the 
system.  The  Executive  seem  not  to 
recognize  the  fitness  of  the  press,  to 
eflrct  that  moral  improvement  in  India, 
which  is  so  much  to  be  desired,  and 
■whidi  I  am  confident  cannot  be  so  effec- 
tually brought  about  by  any  other  means. 
But,  as  discussion  must  be  banished  from 
India,  Mr.  Boddnffbam  was  not  of  coarse 
aOowed  to  stay  there.  What  the  views 
and  feelings  or  the  Govemiqtent  are,  no 
one  here  can  form  an  opinion;  but  that 
it  is  impos^ble  for  the  executive  body 
to  recede  without  orders  from  this 
country,  is  manifest;  and  if  the  Direc- 
tors do  not  firmly  discbarge  the  duty 
imposed  on  them,  let  them  lay  their  ac- 
count for  a  large  share  of  taunts  and  re- 
proadies  at  the  termination  of  the  char- 
ter. As  the  dUectiou  of  the  wind  is 
known  by  throwing  up  a  feather,  so  will 
tlieir  conduct  be  judged  by  wliat  men  say 
of  them.  ITiey  will  not  be  merely  joked 
and  lampooned  for  their  legUgence,  but 
will  be  arraigned  in  thel'  own  Court,  as 
the  weakest  body  of  ttcn  who  had  ever 
abused  the  confidence ihtrustcd  to  tbem. 
If,  when  the  renewqpof  their  Chartei*  is 
sought,  they  dilate  q%  the  value  of  their 
Atodc,  and  subject*  if  a  mere  pecuniary 
nature,  they  will  be  Mugbed  at  for  a  set  of 
traders,  who  regarded  only  theircommer- 
cialatfalrs,  when  tky  should  have  looked 
after  thin^  of  mi^  greater  conseaueuce. 
^rhough  the  gentjbmen  who  sit  behind 
the  bar,  and  aiperintend  the  weigh- 
ing of  tea,  may  jaUule  at  these  considera- 
tions, I  can  aiisvfe  them^  they  are  of  tlie 
highest  im  port^icc.  1 1  is  hardly  credible 
that  a  Directoi^  should  put  the  routine 
Dusiness  of  hi9>fflce  in  competidon  with 
the  higher  dut^s  he  has  to  perform.  But 
this  has  neveifieless  been  done  on  a  late 
occasion. 

I  am,  Sir,  a/nsibly  alive  to  the  miplea- 
sant  position  in  which  I  stand,  when 
compelled  tqpharacterize  the  acts  of  an 
absent  indivf  uiU,  in  the  language  which 
both  truth  ind  justice  req^uire.  I  am 
aware,  Sir^  (and  I  regret  it)  that  the 
feelings  of  jnrsous  connected  with  that 
individual,bust  be  wounded  by  expres- 
tdons  whiJi  they  may  deem  unneces- 
sarily hard  or  severe.  I  profess  to  have 
been  wilfvy  Kuilty  of  no  exaggeration. 
Whatevenl  have  said  regardiug  Mr. 
Adam,  sdplics  to  him  solely,  as  the 
author  of  the  deeds  which  I  arraign. 
Though  iitircly  unknown  to  him,  I  have 
been  in /the  habit  of  exchangiug  the 


ooortesiefr  of  life  witk  miBf  of  lit 
»eare8lcoiiBexkBs>and-hiKHr»l  Ui4W 
how  to  appreciate  the  claims  ihsf  hm^ 
on  myfespectand  my  regard.  UkyMi 
pain,  therefore,  I  have  foODd  nqraelf  fior- 
eedto  theoondnalotts,  and  to  theopiMBa 
I  have  expieswd,  and  if  Ihave  apokcft 
warmly,  it  b  beoauae  I  have  feltstron^f. 
^nce  the  fifst  Imur  I  bec«me&  net- 
her of  this  Court,  I  have  been  eonfincedi 
of  the  importance  and  neoesiit|^  •  h^t 
press  iu  In^.    By  it  alone  wiU  a  better 
and  more  liberal  spirit  be  intAMliieed  mtm 
the  character  of  your  dvllacrriee.  Tli^ 
will  learn  the  value,  >  and  knew  hem  !• 
m^t  the  good  opinion  of  the  cnmww>- 
nlty,  in  which  they  hare  to  pasa  die  beat 
part  of  their  lives.  In  retnnikiff>|o  Ibair 
native  oountry.  they  wiU  find  that,  a 
free  press  will  hate  already  made  Ihek 
merits,  their  services,  and  tbetr  naBpto* 
familiar  to  their  countrymen.   Sodi  m 
may  aspure  to  a  seat  in  the  Directiap 
of  the  aSnn  of  this  great  Company* 
would  no  longer  have  to  sneak .  iaco 
any  by-lane,  or  to  thrust  their  oarda  into 
any  obscure  bote  and  comer,  where,  a 
bed-ridden  proprietor  may  happen  to  he 
confined.    They  will  no  longer  appear  in 
these  predoets  cap-in-hand,  to  solicit 
as  a  pemonal  favour,  that  whwh  slumld 
alone  be  asked  and  granted  on  paihlac 
,  grounds.  Xet  the  o|^km  of  a  oovmor 
nity,  which  has  known  their  merits,  be 
the  passport  to  the  reward  they  wa$f 
receive  at  our  hands.    l*bia  hoaonraUe 
career,  Lord  Hastings  nohly  opened  i^ 
them.     It  unfortuiiately  only  excited 
their  petty  jealousies,  and  unwoithy. 
selfish  feeKncs  in  I'etum ;  and  thus  wul 
every  liberal  Governor  General  on  all  sub- 
jects be  harassed. and  counteracted,  an- 
tU  a  free  press  shaU  have  purified  the  pea- 
tilential  selfishness  of  the  elder  blanches 
of  the  civil  service.    Throuj^  a   free 
press  alone,  will  the  Court  of  Directom, 
and  the  Couit  of  Proprietors,  have  ac- 
cess to  the  ^ngariiled  tritth  of  what  is  ta- 
king place  iu  India,  and  the  Legislatareof 
our  country  becoraeooce  moreall  ve  to  the 
vast  importance  of  this  field  for  commer- 
cial enterprise  aiid  intercourse.    The  in* 
terefits  or  the  Governors  of  that  ?^ 
continent,  containing  mllUous  of  willing 
sufatjects  to  your  sway,  will  then  became 
something  more  than, a  siAject  for  ^ 
jokes  of  an  ex-president  of  the  Board  oi 
Control. 

Sir,  I  have  no  de«reto  make  thU  room, 
the  theatre  for  idle  declamation.  But  i 
am  satisfied  the  time  is  at  length  arrived 
when,  if  this  subject  be  neglected  In  t^ 
its  proper  place,  it  will  be  taken  np  elsa* 
where,  at  our  expense,  and  to  our  dis- 

?:race.    llie  progress  of  improvement  in 
ndia  has  not  been  sufficiently  known 
or  appreciated  hitherto.    The  short  ex- 

t)erinient  of  a  free  press  has  forced  this 
[Dowlcdge  upon  tis:  It  will  do  stiU 
more.   The  day  of  Colonizaiiott  is  do 
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losier  rtmott,  TKe  iateUlgenoe  of  a 
luge  popolaiioB  is  already  prepared  to 
co*oper8te,  and. meet  tlie  beaefieal ef- 
fects of  mcfa  a  measure.  That  ioteUi- 
g^nce  is  aiDdoBsly  waltUig  for  the  judg- 
m«Bt  of  their  QoTemors  at  borne,  on  the 
infstiiatioD  of  tbeir  temponttj  Goventor 
OeoenO.  The  doctrines  of  that  gentle- 
mao*s  mahifesto,  you  <wiU  uphold  at  your 
peril.  If  yon  pass  it  unnoticed,  yovi 
will  lose  the  most  powerfbl  ingredient 
in  a  good  goremraent,  the  confidence 
of  the  governed. 

I  beff  to  m«ve,  ^'Thatthere  be  laid  be- 
fore this  Court  copies  of  all  minutes, 
correspondence  and  proceedings,  in  ana 
between  the  Council  of  Calcutta,  and  the 
CofHTf  of  Directors,  or  any  of  their  com- 
mittees, and  also  the  Board  of  Control, 
relating  to  the  press  in  India,  rince 
the  commracement  of  (he  year  1818." 
(Cheers.> 

Mr.  Hume  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr,  IMPEY.— With  respect  to  one  point 
of  the  speech  just  delivered:  that  part 
which  related  to  Mr.  Amot,  I  will  give 
a  plain  and  direct  reply,  a  reply  which 
I  think  must  be  satisfactory  to  erery  one 
•present.  It  should  be  remembered,  that 
the  cvtSH  of  Mr.  Arnot  has  not  as  yet 
•arrived  in  this  country.  The  conduct  of 
the  Government  of  India  is  subject, 
first  to  the  animadversion  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  and  next  to  the  official 
notice  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The 
.Court  cannot  take  up  an  «dr-/Mirfe  state- 
ment. The  proper  time  to  discuss  the 
goestion  will  be,  when  the  details  of 
Mr.  Amot*s  case,  and  the  explanation  of 
the  motives  of  tiie  conduct  of  Government 
^hall  arrive,  otherwise  the  discussion 
will  be  highlv  injunous  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  It  is  unmanly  to  attack 
a  man's  character,  and  let  the  calumny 
go  forth  to  the  world,  and  then  to  waft 
for  his  explanation,  (p) 

I  consider  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman, who  has  just  sat  down,  as  cou- 
sistiog  of  two  uAits  simply,— one.  the 
praise  of  Mr.  Bncldn^ham;  and  the 
other,  the  abuse  of  his  opponents.  I 
conceive  the  present  requisition  to  be 
connected  with  circumstances  of  great 
^portance,  putting  out  of  the  question 
entirely  the  case  of  Mr.  Amot  lliese 
drtomstances  are  the  removal  of  Mr. 
BuclEfngham  unlawfully  from  India,  and 
the  late  regulations  enacted  by  the  Indian 
Govemmeut,  for  the  restraint  of  tlie 
*  press.  The  hotfomrable  Proprietor's  ad- 
dress On  these  points^  may  be  very 
shortly  answered.  The  Court,  in  the 
first  instance,  must  perceive  on  the  hcc 


(p)  Mr.  Amot's  caae  does  «•»  stand  on  ex^ 
piuU  evidcnee,  bat  on  th«  oflkUl  l«lt«r»  of  tb« 
lBdi«mQ»v«nuMOt,afaresd7  pabUakod  i»  the  lor- 
ner  nwabon  of  Uim  work  (  and  if  it  be  vnmanljr 
to  sltMck  Ml  aWeat  nao,  who  cannot  defend 
bhuoU;  it  it  Mr.  Adas  who  hM  efpeciilly 


of  «e  bMitteis,  that  Mr.  Bucktoghftn 
had  not  been  treated  unjustly  or  mgeXLji 
ioT  he  has  appealed  fvom  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  to  the  Court  of  Di* 
rectors,  and  to  the  Board  of  Control, 
for  the  renewal  of  his  license  to  reside 
in  India,  and  both  of  these  bodies,  after 
examining  his  case,  have  reftised  to 
crant  him  a  license;  therefore  hecanaot . 
have  been  treated  uninstly  or  illegally  in 
their  opinion,  {q)  At  all  events,  if  he 
has  suffered  in  person  or  property,  from 
the  conduct  of  tne  Government  of  India, 
this  Court  is  not  the  place  in  which  he 
should  seek  for  redress,  (r)  A  Court  of 
Justice  is  a  fitter  place.  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham would  no  doubt  have  ample  da- 
mages awarded  to  hhn,  if  it  were  proved 
before  an  English  Jary,  that  the  Indian 
Government  had  unjustly  injured  him. 
It  has  1)een  observed,  that  an  action  at 
law  would  be  of  no  avail,  from  tlie  dif- 
ficulty to  prove  malice  on  the  part  of  the 
Governor  General.  That  it  would  be 
difficult  to  do  so,  I  allow ;  but  then,  with 
what  face  can  the  honourable  Proprietor 
so  confidently  impute  nuOice  to  the  Go- 
vernor General  ?  {$)  (Hear.)  He  asserts 
that  Mr.  Buckingham  was  illegally  re- 
moved. If  the  case  be  so,  I  pledge  my- 
self that  Mr.  Buckingham  may  recover 
heavy  damages.  I,  however,  deny  that 
his  removal  was  illegal,  and  assert  that 
it  was  completely  just,  (/j 

To  the  second  point  or  the  honourable 
Proprietor's  speech .  I  will  return  as  short 
an  answer.  It  \rill  be  admitted^  that 
the  Governor  General  in  Councd  has 
the  power  to  frame  roles  and  regulations 
for  the  town  of  Calcutta,  and  for  the  in- 
terior provinces.  Now,  the  complained- 
of  r^^ations  have  been  agreed  to  by 
the  Governor  General  in  Council,  ana 
argued  and  registered  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Cakrutta.  (tr)  These  regulations 

(f )  Their  opinion,  however,  ia  not  worth  a 
straw,  in  a  ca«e  dependioK  on  evidence  which 
they  refhee  to  prodace.  Besides  this,  tliey  are 
participators  and  parties  in  the  dispute :  and 
if  tbey  weve  not,  it  seema  strlhge  loric  to  say. 
Certain  parties  will  not  give  one  whom  tlwry 
have  injured  any  redress,  therrfore  be  has  not 
been  nnjostly  osed !  It  is  this  rerv  refusal  to 
ffraat  redress  which  eonstitates  the  ii\)ustice  of 
the  proceeding. 

(r)  But  a  few  minntes  before,  Mr.  Impejr 
savs,  the  eonduct  of  the  Indian  Govemmenl  is 
sobjeot  to  tiie  animadversion  of  the  Court  of 
Directors;  but  as  they  are  themselves  only  the 
servants  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  the  mas- 
ters may  sarely  take  cognizanee  of  what  tho 
servants  nay  condemn. 

(«)  Because  naUce  may  be  often  moraUy  in- 
ienred.  when  it  is  impossible  to  be  legally 
proved. 

{t)  The  removal  might  have  been  strictly 
legs),  and  yet  for  frdm  just.  Bat,  after  all,  this 
as<ertion  against  assertion  is  worth  notbiitg. 
Where  are  the  reasons  ? 

(u)  This  was  not  until  nfter  Mr.  Bucking- 
hamS  removal  from  India.  If  they  were  law 
before,  why  this  arguing  and  registering,  whiah 
WW anaswiisry ?  IftbtywfreaoiUw,a«thi8 
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WRC  ftherwiurilitraiiltiiitltilo^lhe  Kittff 
faiCoaiicUyto  wImma  Mr.  Bookhigfaftitt 
hMappeaM.  A  priaied  tiaiMient  of 
his  cMe  has  bceb  reqaired  from  him* 
and  wken  lliat  U  finiisbed,  it  wiU  be 
ftnoed  before  the  Kiog  in  CottodL  it 
Is  ifideot,  tii^refere,  that  as  rsipinb  fhli 
Oouit,  the  bwAueM  is  C9rmm  mmtmtUeei 
We  havt?  DO  liffht  to  interfere  with  it) 
cmr  decision  wUI  not  afibct  or  iidhieiioe 
that  oftheKiDf  inCo«DciL(jr) 

As  we  haVe  been  iofbrmed,  that  this  is 
eniy  theftntof  a  series  of  dlscnssieiis 
xm  the  same  sntrj^ct,  whidi  are  to  be 
conmenoed  liere»  aod  afterwards  rt* 
peated  eluewbere,  I  thinii  it  right,  rap* 
posinff  the  Court  possessed  the  neeesnrf 
jurisdiction,  by  a  plain  statement  of  fiuits 
•o  enable  it  lo  juo^e  how  we  sliottid  de- 
cidok  It  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  prore 
that  Mr.  BoelLingham  has  not  the  sU^t* 
est  grouud  for  oomplaint,— tluit  lie  was 
not  rettored  fnm  India  illegally,  but 
only  compelled  to  leate  that  country  •f* 
ter  he  had  infringed  every  regulation 
laid  down  for  the  goremracnt  of  the 
press.  It  Is  not  for  me  to  decide,  whe«- 
ttier  tlioee  regulations  were  laws  or  net ; 
(V)  but  they  bod  been  treated  as  laws  by 
the  Marquess  of  HastingSy  andconsiderw 
ed  in  that  light  by  Mr.  Buckhigham.  (s) 
The  Oorernraeot  of  the  Mani«ess  or 
Hastings,  had  warned  and  menaced  Mr. 
Buckingham  repeatedly,— 4he  Marquess 
of  Hastings  had  reneatediv  written  to 
him  on  the  subject  of  his  ianingemcnt  of 
the  regulations;  and  after  ail  these 
wamingg,  Mr.  Bucliingham  eomplains  of 
UsiUegaliemoval.  (e) 

Tlie  hou.  Proprietor  has  argued  at 
great  length  on  the  restrictioos  laid  ok 
the  press,  I  am  prepared  to  show  tliat  a 
free  press  never  existed  in  India. (^) 
0«oh  a  thing  was  nerer  contemplated  by 
the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  («}  and  was 

mbieqvefit  IrgaUsiaff  ototm,  thsn  Mr.  B«ok- 
foffham  was  r«moTea  lor  *  pretended  breaeli  of 
what  wt»  net  law,  aud  kia  reMoval  was,  there- 
fore, illecal.       ^ 
(x)  if  no,  th«  no  itrenger  t«a«on  ooqM  bo 

fiTen  for  the  proprtety  of  oomlnf  to  a  deeielou. 
n  the  Hoaae  or  Commoos,  the  Tery  ovooefte 
tfoetrine  was  tau|»ht ;  naaaely,  that  a  docision  hi 
one  Court  wowtd  afliNit  it  la  another,  and  woaM 
be,  thrrefore,  interfering  with  its  yrooeedUngs* 
Both  cannot  ho  true. 
(v)  What !  is  this  af  no  innortanee  ?  Why, 
.  _. n  this.  It  thejfv 


fodeoslilBvi  wllh  hn  own 
A  free  press  eannol  extse  «M 
tie  Oofemmeni.  (Hear.hcai 
Kinualrd.)    WhUewshatel 
straslDn  of  die  OoviffDmcntof  i 
Qowemmmt  tmut  tko^ifi  ke  4 
it  km  thmem  bee&Bo^-4t  mff  alme%» 
SO.W  (Hear.) 

With  respect  to  Mr.  BodcliwhaB,  I 
beg  to  call  tte  attention  of  d^  Coata  ts 
a  main  nnramished  statetuost  of  fhMs. 
Mr.  Budciogbam,  we  hare  beoa  told,  ti 
a  mariner.  To  pursue  that  profniaisa 
In  India,  he  had  bbtaiued  m  BMse  frtaa 
the  Gompaay  to  go  there.  He  we«»  ift 
Calrntta  in  %e  year  IBIS.  tWHwi 
required  that  as  Ibng  as  ha  mnaiBiii  la 
India,  heshouM  behsPelB  aeeorduerta 
the  regolatioas  (s)  that  shoBld  firoB  ttme 
lo  time  be  made  atthe  Settleaeacs  ' 
he  uichi  reslie..  la  mmrA 
folio  wiug  proTisioa  is  hml  4lowi»^9m 
to  eufom  compBhace  withibarl 
tnire:— 


PloTided  i|lways,  and  be  it  ftarlhsr  < 
ttatJf  any  person,  having  d^pmioBA  a  c 
or  liQense  froui  the  Covit  of  Qlrocaia^aaitf 
lag  focb  person  to  proaeed  to  Aa  East  faiii^ 
or  other  plaoe  within  the  Uaaita  of  Cha  said  Caaa. 
paay*»Cbsrter,  shall,  at  nay  ^-\'^\'  nudlil 
himself  aa,  in  thajaagmsntaf  thnQiiWBsiffla- 
aemi,  or  GoTemor  iaConncil  nf  th»fkaiidMM^ 
within  ^ic^  safbparjonibspi)aliMM,lrbi« 
/•rf^tei  kit  fimmM  |As  sswiOef  ?■  an^^ 
<ep«an^«*eaaaemeMiit(/)af|ei»fri<iiar|, 
Itsiiall  and  majr  hs  lawtel  for  sMh  Qf/mm 
Oentral,  or  QoTomas  in  Cotnaoll,-  bf  mtm^  p 
declare  that  the  eeitiSaaia  or  Mrsmsi,  an  stayj 
by  such  person,  shaD  be  vaid  fimn  n  day  It  la 
named  in  snch  order,  and  frea  and  aflsr  tmk  4 
day  so  to  be  named  in  sndi  order»  aaeh  paasU 
shall  be  deemed,  and  taken  to  Vn  jrram.fS^ 
ing  and  being  in  the  £^  Indies,  ar  fsitsaiat- 
said,  withdat  ficenie  or  authority  for  Ibst  pr 
pose;  any  matter  ar  tfaigg  to  the  raalinry  aef> 
withstanding. 


ThfslsAehiwwhidithcl 

of  India  had  acted  upon  In  the  p>eie1 
instance.  It  becomes  material^  thci»foHj 


baon  fha  rMMastliypoeHta  I 

and  all  India  and  Bnf land, . wlm  gataMmwe' 

ditforthlanfthatfma,«an^ 


the  whole  qnestinn  banf^s  on  t 

not  laws,  a  hnndrad  breaches  of  them  ecmld  not 

beacrhneu 

(x)  This  Is  atterty  nnlmo«  so  mneh  so,  that 
one  of  the  graTest  charges  mad*  aaalnst  Mrv 
Buckingham  was,  that  he  dmifd  their  being 
legal }  and  said  that,  in  point  of  law,  the  ywere 
mere  waste  paper. 

(a)  A  man  may  be  warned  agaSntt  doinir  9 
kwfol  act ;  and  a  neglect  of  tn«h  wantrar  is  a 
virtne.  To  make  the  wamtnKS  of  any  value,  the 
acts  warned  agai  nst  mast  be  shown  to  be  wronf . 

tb)  This  is  nttorlt  oatnio.     The  Preu  of 
India  was  always  free,  tUI    Lord  Welleeley 
placed  it  ander  a  censor. 
^  (c)  Then  the  MamaasafIlMHigs»astb>ie 


(d)  Ood  forbid,  lir.impaf.^nthoMhtfor 
oMressors  of  all  times;  bat  tba  day  cf  rtM- 
botion  comes  at  last,  andtella  a  vary  dMhNi^ 


tale. 

(r)  fbaoe  vegnlatians,  hawcw^  aMt  bs 
made  Ime,  by  pMsfot  liiiasgh  tba B«|M» 
Courts  andtboeelbriba?*aMan«armms»- 

SDtations,  or  law,  aatn  thn  recw^fnjma 
on  after  Kr.  BackinghamS  banlJSJih.-     ' 
(/)  Here  is  the  tme  conditHa.    ~ 
and  abMlenea  are  reclpwaal;  At  Magos  a 


•beys  tbo  lawsofthnsaMmyin  wMab  ba  Hmi 
be  rmmof  IbfMt  fats  alaim  «a  Iti  nnMitfsn. 
Mr.  BnaUngham  bratona  anfh  lasra,  and  dM 
net,  themrfora,  forfeit  Urn  aandkiaa  ia  wbi 
tba  Gqvaramant  waia  iinai  ta  oaaliaas  1 
iateraourte. 
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4a^t<sd'  blmeu  while  be  rems^QeoTm 
IxidUu  Tliougli  he  went  there  as  a  ma- 
'riner,  (g)  he  »et  up  a  press  in  Calcutta. 
ItThatever  I  may  think  of  the  mamier  of 
conductlug  ilds  press,  I  do  not  object  to 
the  simply  dettiug  of  it  up.  An  import- 
ant  part  of  the  questiou  is.  what  rules 
and  regulations  Mn  Buckingham  was 
ibound  to  observe  under  his  mariner's 
license.  (A)  We  have  been  told  that  the 
licts  of  the  Marquess  of  HostinKS,  relative 
to  the  Oovemmeut  of  the  Press.  and» 
Indeed^  all  that  tliat  nobleman  dia  with 
>'egard  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  were  iutend- 
ea  as  a  feint.  This,  1  contend.  Is  insult- 
tug  (0  that  npble  Lord,  for  It  uifers  that 
lie  eudeavQured  to  deceive  his  Council. 
'(Hear  *)  It  is  insulting  to  declare  that 
v\b  opinions  wei-e  difi^rent  from  the  re^ 
culations  he  promulgated.  (Heai-I)  If 
ft  were  so^  I  can  only  say  It  showed  a 
scandalous  dereliction  of  duty  in  the 
noble  Marquess.  (Hear!)  But  I  would 
Bsk  what  authority  the  hon.  Proprietol* 
jpoiaesses  for  placing  the  noble  Mar- 
dueae's  conduct  in  such  a  light  ?  What 
right  has  be  to  chai^  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings  with  insincerity  ?  (Hear  !)  I 
'pm  perfectly  convinced  tiie  noble  Mar- 

fuess  was  ampere,  (/)  ft'om  the  minutes 
possess  on  the  subject.  One  of  those 
documents  which  the  hon.  Proprietor 
(las  denounced  as  so  foolish  and  con- 
temptible, which  he  has  described  in 
such  offensive  terms,  was  revised  bv  the 
hand  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  him- 
self. (Hear !)  The  noble  Marquess  him- 
self wrote,  everv  wordof  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Buckingham,  Intimating 
that  if  he  persisted  in  the  course  he  then 
piursued,  his  license  would  be  withdrawn 
|md  himself  banished  from  Itidia.  What 
then  must  we  think  of  a  gentleman  who 
asserts  that  the  seatimtnts  of  the  Mar- 
4|«efs  of  Uaitiugs  were  directly  opposed 
%o  Ibis  line  of  coAd«Ct  ? 

It  i^  plain  that  a  free  press  could  not 
tjdsX  iu  India,  consistently  with  the  re- 
gulations promulgated  by  the  Marquess 

.  if)  IfitbenMuitatMimpvtAtioiiofii&wor'- 
ikiaan  to  call  a  naa  a  niMiavr,  Ut  it  b«  m- 
membered,  that  Mr.  Impey's  masten  (for  k« 
i«*  b  a  titnUlit,  ani  that  Mt  W  tha iiigfaest  de. 
aetiptioo).  of  irbom  b«  to  tlie  faMt  aAroaata 
lUMlca]Dgi«t4  are  mmy  of  thaai  Batinort;  and 
that  it  is  to  Uiia  alati  ofiiaii  tbey  owe  tha  Ara- 
t«mt  praservatian  of  tbelr  Indlaa  anpira  from 
iatatlon  aad  dastmetion. 
.    (A)  All  fawAMonap,  and  noatore. 

(i)  If  then,  ha  wm$  sincere,  (as  we  baliava  Iw 
mm  in  his  tmrif  aondoel^)  what  Is  tha  meaning 
«f  kiaaalogiaas  on  tha  axereiseof  anlilteaenittny, 
Aa.  lia?  >  Tha  inaoosisteBay  of  the  Msrooaes 
eanndt  be  orercome;  bat  the  wsakaass  of  his 
Jtftirda^  ladlfan  ia  adatoadiot  the  sirangth  of 
Ills  former  declarations:  and  if  -dM  ona  is  to  ha 
Aiaaixftt  id  ariieaaa  af  hU  dtoUka,  Urn  other 
ahadd  ha  admitted  as  a  froof  af  hisattaehaaat 
ta  a  fine  mam.  If  these  aealHdiaa  aadi  ether, 
IhMi  let  the  cvidbnaa  on  halh  tldea  he  dlsaaidad  I 
laltaSMm  ima  withoat  Hia  other  is  aa  aa.^arl* 
proceeding,  which  Mi.Ivpty  FNiMfitiaaMsrt 


of  Haatings.  on  remov&M  tha  censoi:* 
shl^  fhmi  the  ureas.  jRe  Court  msf 
recollect  that  the  MafqtiesB  Wellesley 
found  it  necessary  to  impose  $  censor- 
ship on  the  press,  which  remained  in  ac- 
tion until  removed  by  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings;  who,  however,  Introduced 
other  regulatioiis(J^j  for  the  government 
of  the  press.  This  is  what  has  been 
denominated  a  free  press  in  India,  "when 
Mr.  Canning  qubtea  these  regulations  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  tie  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  their  being  considered  as  a 
proof  of  the  establishment  of  a  free  press 
in  India.  (Hear!)  The  editors  of  the 
different  newspapers  received  copiea  of 
the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Alarqness 
of  Hastings;  and  they  were  informed 
of  what  was  expected  from  them  in  con- 
ducting their  Journals.  It  was  intimated 
to  them  that  their  removal  from  Indfat 
would  be  the  consMttMoee  of  thdr  mm- 
AMupUance  with  the reg«latlona(().  [The 
hon*  Proprietor  here  read  the  Circular 
alluded  to  (m).}  Now,  let  the  Court  say. 
whether  that  could  be  *'  a  free  press, 
which  was  subject  to  such  restnctions. 
We  will  now  see  how  far  Mr.  Bndc* 
Ingham  complied  with  these  r^tdations. 
The  Government  of  India  was  first  at- 
tracted by,  and  called  to  interfere  in, 
what  was  considered  to  be  a  libel  on  the 
Governor  of  Madras.  This  appeared 
on  the  26th  of  May,  1819.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  production  in  ques* 
tiou  could  be  considered  as  a  libel  in 
this  country,  but  it  was  one  whkh  the 
Governor  ueneral  and  his  Council  con- 
sidered as  such  (n}.  I  will  abstain  from 
detaining  the  Court  by  reading  this  art!- 

(k)  They  woe  not  regnlatlons,  aoy  mora 
than  a  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  In  Ena^* 
Kmd  it  an  Act  of  Parliamenl.  A  refolattan  1$ 
a  law  whieh  has  received  tha  SBnatton  af  tha 
Sttpieam  Gaorti  and  a  Cira«|ar  of  tha  Chiar 
teoretary  in  India,  is  no  more  law  than  a  bill 
thrown  out  o^  or  nerer  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment This  AstiaetieQ  shonld  be  always  boma 
In  mind. 

(11  Thl«  is  altoMChcr  Mmi  and  Bl&impay, 


Secretary,  here  or  elsewhere  so  erroneonsly  called 
^  RegulsUons,"  and  that  Circalar  does  nee  inti- 
mote  ti>at  removal  from  India  woald  be  the  can- 
feqnenoa  cf  dtsregardlng  the  mks  prascrihedA 
but  merely  statte  that  tha  Ooivamor  General 
WotfldA  BoM  the  editors  lanoaslbte  for  their 
publications,  and  proceed  against  thm  in  snci» 
manner  as  ne  might  deem  afplicable  to  thaitf 
ofl^nee."  This  was  understood,  however,  ta 
mean  le^l  prooMdinnb  ••  against  libel,  under 
the  Broftectton  of  a  Oonrt  and  Jury,  and  not 
Banhhment  withantTVtal,  whioh  is  iaapplieahU 
ta  any  offence  that  cmi  ha  coawillted. 

I)  SeeAppendixtoYoLI.cf  Oriental  HcmM, 


^?, 


(a)  Bat  thay  are  act  a  Coart,  nor  a  Javyi  asii 
*lhey  are  not  aomvatent  to  decide  other  sffeaftey 
spch  as  fraud  and  forgery,  wi«M«tthe  aid  of  tba 


lawa,  why  shanld  tl>^  be  sekr  jadgea  of  Uhal, 
and  those  too  against  themselvaa,  making  thstn 
accuser,  witacss,  Jadgc,  )«I7|  iai  aiacatiDBer 
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Delatit  at  tki  Bait  India  Hmise. 


de ;  bat  I  winseafe  the  letter  wfakh  was 
directed  to  be  written  to  Mr.  Backitig- 
ham  in  consequence  of  its  puUication, 
by  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  and  two 
other  members  of  the  government.  [The 
letter  and  reply  was  ncrc  read  by  the 
honourable  proprietor  (iij.]  I  request  the 
Court  to  observe  how  Mr.  Buckingham 
Icept  the  promise  contained  in  this  reply, 
—now  he  conformed  to  those  regula- 
tions, with  which  he  professed  himself 
to  be  perfectly  acquainted,  (o)  Many 
months  had  not  elapsed  when  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham renewed  his  attack  on  the  Go- 
vernor of  Madras.  The  Marquess  of 
Hastings  again  thought  it  necessary  to 
direct  a  second  remonstrance,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Buckingham ;  I  will  read 
a  passage  from  the  letter  written  in  con- 
sequence to  that  gentleman  :— 

The  GareffBor  GomtsI  in  Covndl  hm  ftir- 
ceivadwHbragretllie  Httle  inpreMion  mOe  «a 
yoo,  by  Iht  indnlgMice  yoo  haw  alrmdj  expert- 
diced ;  «nd  I  ua  directed  to  wtra  yoa  of  the 
certain  ooneeqnence  of  yonr  again  iacarring  the 
displeasure  of  the  OoTeroment  In  the  piieaent 
instance^hb Lordship,  in  Council,  eontentshim- 
self  with  requiring  that  a  distinct  acknowledg- 
ment  of  the  impropriety  of  yonr  conduct,  and  a 
fall  and  sufficient  apology  to  the  OoTenunent 
of  Fort  8t  Geoff^e,  for  the  Injurjous  insinua- 
tioas  inserted  in  yeur  paper  of  yesterday,  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  that  goremment  be 
published  in  the  Calcutta  JoumaL  {p) 

TTic  hon.  Proprietor  who  lias  preri- 
ously  addressed  von.  has  enumerated  the 
several  libels,  {q)  published  by  Mr.  Bnck- 
iugham,  in  consequence  of  the  appear- 
ance of  which  the  Government  was  ne* 
ccssitated  to  interfere,  (r)  Were  I  to 
repeat  these,  I  should  only  weary  and 
disgust  the  Court.  I  shall  content  mv- 
self  with  observing,  that  durfatr  Blr. 
Buckingham's  stay  in  India  he  nbelled 
the Bishopof  CalcutU,  {sj  the  Clergy,  (t) 
and  the  whole  Government,  (u)  incnarg- 
ing  then  with  being  inlhieiiced  by  corrupt 

In)  See  Appendix  to  YoLL  of  Orienlsl  Hersld, 
ii.ViU.ix. 
(o)  Mr.  Buckingham  did  obsenr e  thcie  Regu- 


MiiM/iii  as  they  wcie,  unless  dnvcaa  in 

self-defeioe,  and  by  the  waaton  prorocaUoas  of 
others,  toteisllate  on  bisaccusers. 

O)  Mr.  Impey  professes  to  have  a  great  horror 
•r  ex  pmrU  statements,  when  made  by  others  i 
tat  he  has  no  objection  to  make  tbem  himself: 
He  lead  this  letter,  butsaid  Dot  a  word  of  the 
"     Theanswerwasarefusaitomake 


pieeiTitsneyaiKl  error. 


""re)  They  were  «♦«  libels.  One  only  was 
WMcht  10  irtal,  and  that  was  declared  by «  jury 
to  be  fM  Ubd.  On  what  authority  then  doea 
Mr.  Impey  sn  call  them  ? 
(r)  Was  taere  no  Court  of  Justice  in  which 
s  could  bo  better  done? 

>)Titbly)ibc.  .     .    . 


motives  5  InMmittog  ttet  the  Oowni; 
ment  dlsootiragsed  merit  and  letraiaed 
meanness  and  scrrlUty.  He  HtpeBed 
the  Governor  Genend,  (x)  Ac  Cosi- 
mander-in-Chief,  (jr)  the  Graad  Jury, 
who  found  a  bill  against  litni.(t}  nd 
many  private  indtvMualv  bad  Deed  iBe 
objects  of  bis  aUacks.Cff)  (Hear!} 

I  wiU  talLe  thU  opportunity  of  otoerr- 
Sng,  in  the  presence  of  the  Govt, Unt  I 
consider  there  is  a  want  of  dM;  wisdon, 
promptitude,  and  firmness*  wliidi  cha- 
racterized the  other  parts  of  the  tdaA- 
nistration  of  the  Marqueas  of  UMtiiig9» 
in  the  affair  of  the  pubilcatloa  0t  thoe 
libels.  (Heart)  The noUe Marqueti did, 
to  be  sore,  adopt  some,  b«c  Tert  inef- 
ficient  means  to  cni1>  the  evH  *  he  tnreat- 
ened  Mr.  Buckingham,  lie  adrisdd  hiai, 
he  endeavoured  to  check  bis  caieer  by 
Courts  Martial,  (6)  but  withoot  «iiceesa. 
Mr.  Buckingham  stUl  persev^ered  to  the 
last  In  the  same  coutm.  He  at  kagtfa 
in  one  of  his  articles  denied  ahogetter, 
and  set  at  defiance,  the  audiority  of  the 
Government,  (e)  A  letter  written  by  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings  himself,  and  sign- 
ed by  the  Secretary  to  the  Govemmeat^ 
was  addressed  to  Mr.  Buddnghamxtn  the 
5th  of  Sept.  1822,  (rf)  in  consequence  of  the 
appearance  of  an  article  in  the  Culmtim 
Jotimal,  which  denied  the  power  of  Che 
Government  to  remove  any  European 
from  India  who  was  not  a  covenanted 
servant  of  the  Company,  (e) 

The  Marquess  of  Hastinn  throughoot 
the  whole  or  these  prooeemngs  acM  In 
opposition  to  the  opinions  of  his  osl- 
leagues,  who  wished  stronger  and  more 
eflortual  measures  to  be  adopted.    Are 

(x)  False.       («)  False.       (s)  False. 
r«}  It  is  impossibie  to  p^ss  fids  over  wtthoat 
asking.  Where  are  the  proo(^  ? — During  the  0ve 
years  In  which  the  Paper  exislcd        '     " 
Buckinshain's  n 
things  happened 


buckinfhain's  managment,  set  amt  of  tihese 
happened:  it  had  been  atated,  en  Oe 
contrary,  in  a  public  Court  of  Jnaticc,  and  i»- 
malns  uncontradicted,  (hat  in  the  (^Jentta 
Jonrmd,  pubUc  eharactor  was  Ikdrty  raavsasd ; 
that  private  cfaaraAter  was  never  tradvecd;  and 
that  **  there  never  was  a  pnier  Paper  in  exist- 
ence "  (Orient  Her.  voL  L  n.  1 18)  dbaa  this  le 
which  B|r.  Impey  fUsely  attribntes  all  MaBBsr 
ofcriaws. 

(*}  This  again  is  ftJse&  and  belnys  sMhct 
extreme  igaoraace,  or  a  wlUial  attempt  ts  mis- 
lead. Mi;BaeUnghamwaanev«rtriadbyc«vt 
martial,  nor  ever  nmdesnliica  to  military  Jmis- 
dictioni  though  even  that  would  have  been 
better  than  no  trial,  and  no  law  whalnei  bat 
the  arbitrary  wiU  of  a  despot  by  whieb  he  wm 
punishoJ 

ie)  This  is  as  Adse  as  any  tkiag  thai  has  guM 
hefiDie  it  It  denied  no  power  ^  bat  wna  a  mere 
qoestion  as  to  d>e  mnaning  o£  a  danae  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament 

id)  See  Appendix  to  the  Orkntal  Horndd, 
ToLI.  p.xxaav. 

(e)  His  remaifcablceaongh  that  ftefirtneas 
speaker,  who  has  i     ' 
ae-pmrte  i 


avcrriea  ts 
aa  nave  mad 
the  letter  of  Qovenunent  in  roasphdnl,  but  osail- 
ted  to  lead  the  lepW  in  itttm.  XhiiisiiaJm- 
pwtiaUti  «Cs  hMMvoMh. 
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im,  d^totblnk  tiutt  Uie  noble  Mai> 
mss  adoBe  was  inabe  rig^t?  or  to 
iBUttiue  that  he  was  the  only  person  who 
oonld  judge  with  correetness  ou  this  sub- 
ject? I  am  not  competent  to  say  what 
the  Directors  mav  tmnk,  hut  to  judge 
from  their  sancnoning  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Buclchighamy  we  may  suppose  that 
they  considered  that  measure  perfectly . 
Juiwiable,  and  the  conduct  of  those  who 
adopted  It.  proper.  The  Marqu^  of 
Uastiiiiny  however,  acted  in  opposition 
to  the  Conacily  tdiadeemed  it  expedient 
to  remove  Mr.  Bnddngham.  On  iu  being 
pcoposed  in  the  Council  that  that  indi« 
vid<iaL*8  license  should  be  withdrawn, 
the  Marquess  of  Hastinn  was  the  onl^, 
parson  who  objected  to  the  proposition ; 
the  whole  of  the  Council  supported  it. 
It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
that  when  those  who  had  formerly  de- 
clared that  Mr.  Buckiuffham  was  not  a' 
At  person  to  remain  lu  India,  were 
plaoSed  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
they  should  remove  him  for  his  past  of- 
fences, (e)  They  waited,  however,  until 
a  new  transgression  was  committed,  and 
they  had  not  long  to  wait.  I  shall  not 
pMS  an  opinion  as  to  the  imture  of  this 
last  offence:  it  is  none  of  my  business 
^diether  the  Government  has  behaved 
right  or  wrong  in  punishiug  the  offence 
i^he  wi^  they  have  done.  (/)  (Hear.) 
lIT^t  Government  is  alone  responsible  to 
the  Court  of  Directors.  It  eoaceived  ihe 
article  to  be  an  improper  one,  and  re- 
sented the  transgression,  as  it  was  em- 
powered to  do.  The  measure  of  the  re- 
moval of  Mr.  Bucl[ingham.  when  put  In 
Cnrce  by  the  Government  did  not,  excite 
the  censure  either  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, or  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
They  agreed,  on  the  contrary,  in  its  pro- 

I  should  be  soiry  to  say  any  thing  disre- 
spectful of  Mr.  Bucltiui^iam .  and  can  only 
wish  that  the  supporters  of  that  gentle- 
man had  manifested  the  sameforb^u^oce 
towards  Rlr.  Adam.  Were  I  to  apply  the 
same  epithets  to  Mr.  Buclcinffham  that 
hare  to-day  been  used  towards  Mr.  Adam, 
I  should  conceive  that  I  was  (Bering  an 
insult  to  the  Court.  (A)  (Hear.!)   The 


(«}  Thinrbad  no  more  jarbdictioB  over  these 
tikin  one  Judge  has  oTer  acta  for  which  a  man 
has  been  already  tried  and  acquitted  Iqt  another. 

(f)  Then,  an  honest  man  would  have  added, 
'*  It  IS  alio  none  of  my  business  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  question/'  for  here  is  a  person  stepping  out 
of  bis  way  to  praise  and  condemn  what  he  de- 
clares it  is  none  of  his  business  to  understand. 

(lf\  So  a  coward  who  hires  a  gang  of  bullies 
to  silence  the  object  of  his  hatred  would,  no 
doubt,  approve  of  any  measures  by  which  his 
object  could  be  effected ;  but  who  would  there- 
fore conclude  that  this  silencing  by  uneoual 
force  was  right  ?  Are  the  Directors  so  infkllible, 
that  whatever  they  approve  of  cannot  be  wrong  ? 

Ik)  The  essence  of  the  question  is^Does  Mr. 
Adiam  deserve  the  epithets  applied  to  him  ?  If 
he  does,  their  application  is  praiseworthy  j  fot 


motives  which  histSgated  the  ooaduct  of 
Mr.  Buckingham  may  have  been,  for 
aught  I  Icnow,  perfectly  sincere.  A  free 
press  might  haVe  been,  in  his  opinion, 
Deneficial  to  the  Indian  empire.  He 
might,  perhaps,  have  considered  himself 
in  the  light  of  a  martyr  to  his  ^orts  to 
establish  a  free  press.  Mr.  Buclcingliam, 
since  his  arrival  in  tiiis  country,  has  been 
enga^d  in  conducting  a  very  useful  pub- 
lication. No  objection  would  have  oeeu 
nused  against  his  publishing  in  this 
country  what  he  had  publishea  in  India. 
(Hear,  hear !)  The  strictures  of  a  free 
press  in  England  would  operate  benefi- 
cially on  the  Government  of  India.  (0 

I  most,  however,  condemn  one  part  of 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Budcingham,  or  of 
his  advocates.  I  allude  to  their  making 
the  question  a  personal  one,  betweea 
Mr.  Buckingham  and  Mr.  Adam.  Mr. 
Adam  ordered  the  removal  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, because  he  considered  his  re- 
Dioval  beoeidal  for  India:  but  his  op- 
ponents have  insinuated  that  he  acted 
from  personal  malice  towards  that  intti* 
vidnal.  It  is  easy  to  brand  a  man  for  a 
tyrant,  and  censure  him  for  malicious 
conduct,  when  he  is  at  the  distance  of 
half  the  globe  from  his  native  country.  (A) . 
In.  answer  to  tliis  charge,  I  beg  to  rc^  to 
the  Cotut  the  opinion  of  some  eminent 
men  in  India,  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Adam  both  personally  and  officially. 
I  win  lay  before  the  Court  some  passages 
from  a  letter  written  by  the  Governor  of 
Bombay  (/)— some  extracts  from  a  letter, 
written  bv  Lord  Amherst,  (though  per- 
haps an  ODjectionable  testimony  to  some 
gentlemen,)  and  the  opinion  of  a  public 
meetinff  hdd  at  Calcutta  at  the  termina- 
tion of  Mr.  Adam's  government.  Hiat 
most  favourable  opinion  of  Mr.  Adam 
was  given  by  Mr.Fergusson,  Mr.  Bock- 
Ingham's  counsel,  and  every  one  who 
knows  him  will  acknowledge  that  he  is 


it  is  as  mischievous  to  witkkiUd  cenxore  where 
it  is  diio.  as  it  is  to  give  it  wfaope  it  Is  not  doe. 

(t)  The  absurdity  here  is  double;  first,  hi. 
making  two  standards  for  the  same  act  when 
done  in  India  and  England :  as  if  murder,  theft, 
firaod,  ice.  were  not  the  same  in  each  oouotiT  2 
and  as  if  truth  and  falsehood  were  not  also  ttie 
same,  wherever  uttered  or  written :  and  second- 

>J»|fl  

must  f 


^  nu«.».w.   H»wM«uvi    niiMvu.    c»MU«n;VUa« 

a  pretending  tliat  discussions  in  this  coontry 
I  do  good  in  India,  at  the  same  time  that 
there  is  a  law  forbidding  any  man  from  repuhlidi- 
ing.  or  even  selling  or  lending  any  book  in  which 
such  discussions  may  be  contained,  on  pain  of 
fine  and  imprisonment  if  a  native,  and  of  lMnish« 
ment  if  an  Englishman. 

(JI-)  No  doubt,  Mr.  Imney :  Mr.  Adam,  how- 
ever, not  only  arraigns  Mr.  Buckingham  at  the 
distiuDce  of  hidf  the  ^be,  but  muzzles  everyone 
near  him  from  saying  a  word  in  re{dy,and  paiim 
a  law  to  prevent  whatever  may  he  written  in 
England  on  the  same  subject  from  being  import- 
ed into  India '.  Who  then  is  the  piilu  party  * 
But  Mr.  Adam  is  the  accuser,  and  it  is  Mr.  Kin- 
naird  who  Is  defending  Mr  Buckingham  ftom 
Mr.  Adam  *s  aspersions. 

(0  A  near  relation,  hiuMdf  a  Oovenunr,  and 
altogeUiex  a  putia)  ai^  Interested  fitness, 

4F 
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lwaaMiof*tte«MMiori^Mioe.(«) 
(Hear!) 

Th«  letter  from  the  Croremor  of  Bom- 
bur  to  Mr.  Adam  contaiBi  a  jMssage  la 
wbich  the  writerspeaks  of  thehl($h  pralte 
which  every  imdhiduMi  in9eiigal  bestow- 
ed on  John  Adam't  adminiatratioiiy  (n) 
and  particiUurlT  api^aoded  him  for  the 
slope  he  had  taken  with  respect  to  the 
kidian  preae.  Ia  the  letter  written  by 
]i4)rdAmherat,  dated  14  Aogost  1823,  his 
LordsUp  greatly  hunented  the  loss  that 
he  sustained  by  tibe  reslgaalkm  of  Mr. 
Adwi.  That  honourable  gentleman  had 
infiormed  hhn  (Lord  Ambeist)  that  be 
would  get  erery  asaistanee  fhwi  the  other 
iadbiduali  hi  oOcct  the  disadvantage 
was  fery  ireaft,  but  he  (Lord  Amherst) 
most  try  todoas  wdl  is  heooald.  It 
was,  howerer,  a  great  hardship  to  be 
obliged  to  do  withoat  a  staff  oa  wWdi  he 
had  principally  toaaad.  (0) 

Inowbeg  toeaU  the  attention  of  the 
Caart  to  the  pabtte  meeting  hehl  at  Cal- 
ctttta  at  the  dose  of  Mr.  Adam's  admiids- 
tratioa.  Mr.  PalaKr,  whose  lanwrable 
oaiaion  of  Mr.  Buckingham  the.  Imml 
BUmbef^had  so  much  boasted  of,  waa 
the  first  who  iigned  the  rfgnisition 
far  that aMtting.(j»)    TheChafarmanirf 

(M)  TMt  iamiioslate  Ucwyn  (oTwUdi  ia* 
flMusvteto  prafei^oB  Mr.  fatpcj  is  UiMeif  « 
iMaber),wko  iato  iacftpshto  of  dintiiitortna, 
■ner  being  for  thirty  yean  «  poUticsl  refonMr, 
a  pnblic  adroeate  for  tbe  Uierty  of  tlia  pren  in 
Iiiiilia,ataio«Deerof  Ibe  eenaonblpaa  i&eMls 
aai.  aAar  lauiiiiMlM  his  abhoRcntfB  of  Mr. 
A4aai*s  racatation  for  Ueeo^c  the  pcaw,  by 
callinf  it  a  tyrannical  act  of  a  «ost  tynumical 
Spirernnient,  contrary  to  law,  to  reason,  and  to 
ennmoB  sense :  goes  np  soon  aflerwards  at  the 
bead  of  a  <lep«tation,  to.  express  his  piAUead- 
aimtionof  ihatvOTy  Mr.  Adam,  whose  nnhUo 

StbihadoppaaedwithaUbiftadfhL   Thtsia 
t.  Fergasaon's  attar  iaeapsMlity  of  diaBoin- 
latk»i  ^^ 

In)  There  were  baAdreds  of  ladhrldaals,  ni 
th&asands.  hi  Bental,  who  dlsapprorcd  en^ 

of  Mr.  Adam's  amntniitratioa  ;  bat  no 

dared  publicly  txprtn  this,  00  pain  of  banish- 
neat  and  mm. 

(•)  Then  It  was,  indeed,  a  broken  reed.  Bat 
tifho  Is  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  tfao  atter 
wwgdessnesB  of  one  tyrants  commmdatJoas  of 

ip)  In  jvsllce  to  Mr.  Tfeliner  we  must  state 
thit  tbe  iopmatan  stndionsly  oottTeyed  by  aU 
thoae,  who  exerted  themsdres  to  get  np  this  re- 
qnWtion,  (which,. bo weTer,  was  merely  Ibr  a 
meetif^f  to  evntider  of  some  means  of  oonrering 
tlie  sentiments  of  the  hihabitaots  of  Calcntm  to 
|Br.  Adam)  was,  that  it  was  merely  to  pay  a  tri- 
bute of  respect  fbr  Mr.  Adam^^Hrofevirtnes, 
tad  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  pnblic  admini- 
stration. I43ce  all  acts  of  dnplicity,  howercr, 
the  resttlt  was  ffscirditahle  to  those  who  at- 
tempted the  dMiniction.  Mr.  Palmer,  we  have 
reason  to  bellere,  nerer  did  approre  of  Mr. 
Adam's  eoodaat  towards  Mr.  Bnckingham  and 
0ie press:  though  he  might  hare  thought  Mr. 
4dsaB,  in  other  respects,  a  mQd  and  amiable 
man;  iHit  tbe  leading  moren  of  this  address  be- 
trayed their  trust,  and  broke  their  engagements 
by  making  Xb/t  address  a  testimony  to  puhlic 
fhaacter  as  well  aspriTate— and  thus  dcreiiing 
many  who  first  gare  it  their  support  on  tlie  lat- 
ter groand  al«ae  1  and  wtic  rnca  afraid  or 


t]«t  xmAm^  lir« 
speedihadsBTans 

Of  soch  a  oharaeler  tt  was  medhp  to  mf 
much.  Erery  one  who  baud  him  knew  Miat  it 
was  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  Use  ma»* 
ner  in  which  he  had  executed  bis^tfUir  aad  Ma 
private  duties  {  and  it  waf  iadaad  to  him  ajaMaa 
of  the  highest  patHkcatiao,  to  be  osOlad  apsa  ta 
fropDsaa>a*acmarko(isapaat  aai  aaiasaila 
aaehamaat  whoM  pwttyof  baactafiAs 
>«Mi«  worth  eatitkd  bim  t»  thabl^baita 
daiatioa  hk  the  powar  of  tha  « 
Flam  his  (Mi;AJam%)  karta^  paasdtf  Wa  Mi 
aaMBff  thcin,  thay  wwa  wdl  faaMiart  SB|«d^ 
of  Ms  marits^  for  Ma  awa  part,  ba  limij  la- 
liavad  thai  BiUiskladUow^  tbe  «afor  part  of 
Ita  present  proaparily  ta  the  ardvena  nartinas, 
tbeiaddhtigaUe  attaattoa  ta  duty,  aiidlbeslriet 
integrity  whleh  had  dUtinguished  Kr.  Adam,  m 
the  esecutioB  ef  tiM  datles  of  the  Taiigas  and 
responsible  sitaafiens  wbich  he  haf  flkd.  Be 
Would  say  Audiar,  tiiat  he  ftmsly  baHevad,  thai, 
ia  erery^aMicaet  of  hialUii,  bebadbemia- 
ducaced  by  aone  bat  the  bait  inteatiafM,  s«d  ha 
»lt  awoied  that  it  was  the  let  of  fail  Ik  mm 
tatesateeaMdaad  baleeedaawMthate 

1  JadgMBat,  and  parity  ar  I 
waa  sarf asssd  by  ae maat  aadhc,  <<hal 
Chalman,)  ivas  )aitly  prwad  af  bw  I 

Hiis  Is  the  character  of  the  ana  sibp 
has  been  this  day  so  McurrUome^  (jr)  at- 
tacked hi  thla  Coort.  (Hear.)  fiuis  my 
vnwUUng  to  trespass  an  tbi  paJUiice  of 
the  Court  fhrther,  after  tiia  time  takes 
up  bjrthe  long  speech  of  the  mm.  Maacri 
bot  I  cannot  abstain  from  ofiariag  to  tha 
notice  of  tbe  Court  some  ohaerottioatf  OB 
(he  sulHect  of  a^free  press  In  India.  Tim 
desire  for  tbe  establishment  of  a  fiaa 
press  in  India,  arrises  from  a  ffmnplatr 
ousapprehensloB  of  the  nature  of  tha  ba* 
nefits  derivable  from  it,  and  ia  offiaaed 
to  that  fnpdamental  maaom  of  poQcy. 
that  when  a  aewiastitatioa  is  i^trodacaa 
into  any  country,  camsiiould  be  tafcea  to 
suit  it  to  te  habits  of  the  society  m  that 
country,  (r)  (Hear !]  For  the  aaoie  ifaiag 


ashaased  to  mark  tlicmselTeo  cottsftenosdy,  by- 
withdrawing.  As  to  prirase  uliaiaslai. a— e af 
the  greatest  tyrants  haTe  not  been  dedcicat  in 
domestic  Ybtnes:  but  neMMr  tbe  oae  aor  the 
other  ought  to  enter  late  thiadissussiiiii,whieh 
Is  merely  as  to  the  merits  ef  a  oertataact;  and 
if  ^at  set  be  dearty  ervel  «idin()nat,  ttasaHtra 
sot  whether  It  was  eummttted  by  an  aagei  01  a 
demon,  the  act  Is  s^  the  same. 

(fHt  would  be  welt  if  the  mctti^  of  this 
word  were  defined.  In  gcnend,  tibeee  wbe  are 
defeated  in  aigument  apply  It  to  the  ueisaay 
6f  their  opponents. 

(r)  This  ftmdamenta!  maxim,  if  it  be  caa.  Is 
a  mere  delusion.  If  ae  taatitntiea  weie  ialie- 
dnced  into  a  country  mi  it  wcte/ft  fsrit,  it  weald 
aerer  be  introdeccd  i  Ibr  It  U  iBBtttaHoM  flmt  tt 
mankind  for  their  enioymeat,  «ad  not  maaktal 
thatfltthemselTesferinstitQtioas.  TMais,  la- 
deed^  much  as  to  say— **  Do  net  j^  "" 
iaUwaia  bftlaS|  stnuchff,  tiaii^f  f '' 
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ttooDndncedlo  tbthappliiest  of  te  ped- 
pie  0(  OM  c^taatrff  migbtprodace  wretefa- 


edbaM  mmagitM  of  anoflier.  Tbat  a  free 
pren  dM  never  ejikt  in  hiAia.  md  tha« 
kie  Qc^nrttmei^t  had  aNrm  framed  r^ 
etrictteB*  and  renlakioas  m  Us  gorern*- 
nMniiuIhcvebe«n«dMWii.(t)  Wel»ve 
kcara  tfune  aiMttaiy  regnlatioiis  to-day 
tMidvHMid  at  an  impeaclmient  of  the 
IpoodvesM  and  intrgrily  of  Um  serrants 
of  cbaOonpai^.  But  I  would  advise  the 
Comt  to  paoM  befbre  they  attempt  to 
«ictr  that  lyttem,  vrben  too  find  alt  pour 
9erwnd$  ($$)  men  of  ability  and  inteffrity, 
and  of  experience  opposed  directly  10 
anch  kittovation.  Thk  opinion  has  been 
expreised  by  tbe  Government  of  Bombay 
by  tbe  Oovemmeot  of  Madrw,  beaded 
by  Sir  Thomas  Mnnro,  and  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Beufialy  headed  by  the  ri|^t  hon. 
Lord  Amherst*  It  is  their  anantmooB 
"iminion^  that  to  introdnoe  a  free  press 
)oto  India,  wodld  create  the  vtmosl  dis^ 
ei^r  and  eoBftiitoi,(f)  aixl  in  tiieeod 
deslror  theBrMsh  empire  in  thelUst.  («) 
(Heart) 

Where  i  to  detni  Uie  groaads  oa  whidi 
these  ealm  hnd  deliberate  opinions  were 
ftWDdedt  I  doubt  not  bat  they  would  be 
lb«nd  perfectly  8atis£K;tory.  in  my  idea, 
amoat  a  people  who  are  advaticea  to* a 
high  degm  of  dnlization,  a  free  press 
can  alone  be  tolerated.  I  believe  Imay 
say,  that  antil  oar  Rorohilion  of  l€»i, 
there«Fas^not  aA^  press  la  the  world  ;(4r) 
and  I  am  perfRtly  convinoed  thnt  a  free 
press  tan  only  eaistnnder  a  fre^  G^^vem- 
meot.  Tbm  people  t>f  this  coontry  are 
nndoalMdly  benefited  by  the  exercise  of 
tbe  privileges  of  a  free  press.  And  why  ? 
BeeausetheEztcutive  is  reaponsible  to 

0g|«rtMMt«tk)MorClulsliB]iitylntaIiiAi«,  an- 
tB  tb«  HiiMloiMwn  prepwed  for  a  proper  nae  at 
Hktrn  ay  beccmuBg  Coristiaii£.'*  Bvt  how  ere 
they  to  Qe  Christianized  witlioul  Christian  insti- 
totions?  How  to  be  civ1ll«ed,  without  civil  In- 
•titutiont  ?  How  to  be  tanght  to  think,  without 
wataiiidalir  thJakiBg  ?'^aod  how  l9b0  prepared 
§ot  the  pnpw  u»e  of  a  free  prc«,  wiAout  the 
press  to  make  them  so  ?  It  has  been  aptly  said— 
.This  is  Uke  -Ibe  adTioe  of  a  grandmother,  who 
tells  her  nrchin  not  to  venture  into  the  water 
aatil  be  <«a  swim.  -   , 

(t)  N«t  M  okarty  aa  yon  coocaiTe,  Mr.  Iippcf . 

(<•)  Thltia  mnfortonat^y  ontnte. 

(t)  No  doubt:  all  OoTemors  and  men  in  an- 
thoftty  hate  the  ^  confasion  "  of  batpg  subject  to 
censure  for  neglect  of  du  ty. 

(ti)  No -man  of  aeaae  or  experienott  ean  enter- 
taiaaayMch  abaardopioion;  heoaoM  tbelree- 
Mm  oCthe  pieaa,  exercised  almo^  to  UcenUous- 
iieM  in  the  days  of  Wanen  Uaatlags,  when  onr 
empire  was  weak,  produoed  no  danger  whatever ; 
AAiUfter  the  abort  expefimeat  tried  bjr  the  Marr 
4]«eMofHesttogfi,  tJ^emyire  waadeclatedtoU 


i  traiM«iLwhw  -he  left  it  iim  H  had  ev^ 
been  before. 

<*)  Beeauseptintia^  waa  a  weetat  dwoovery ; 
Irat  there  were  iwe  toogoes  aad  free  pens  among 
tbe  Oieeks  and  Rovaaa :  and  even  among  the 
«4^atiea,  to  isy  nothjasg  of  oar  own  early  days  of 
freedom  in  EoKlaad  before  tbe  preas  was  knojirn. 
PtteUag  ia  onWan  exteauden  of  speech,  and  does 
lhsin&aCatt«««a«d%»irttMla*t«^ofoBe» 


a  free  PaHiament ;  ftnd  that  Pariiameiit 
to  ito  constituents,  a  free  people.  j>) 
'  In  this  country,  the  yarious  parts  of  the 
state  are  enlightened  and  united  by  thb 
agency  of  a  free  press.  Bvefyone  Isalfected 
by  it,  and  all  are  united  to  preserve  that 
from  which  they  experience  so  mnch  ad- 
Tanta^.  We  all  know,  howeirer,  that  his 
own  immediate  profit  is  the  primarv  ob- 
ject of  erery  editor  of  a  public  jour- 
nal, [x)  (Cries  of  l^o,  and  Hear!) 
Surely  no  one  will  deny  the  fact,  1  do 
not  mean  to  say,  that  the  only  object  Of 
a  man  who  sets  up  li  journal,  is  hts  own 
immediate  profit :  but  I  contend  that  It 
is  bis  primary  object  T^e  consequence 
is,  that  as  the  press  furnishes  the  best 
institution  for  the  preserration  of  reli- 
gion, order,  and  constitutional  senti- 
ments, so  also  it  Is  often  the  source  of 
irreligion,  immorality,  blasphemy,  and 
sedition.  It  sometimes  is  a  pander  to 
our  worst  passions,  and  sometimes  the 
supporter  of  our  nohlest  propensities,  (tf) 
jne  reason  whv  the  iaiseoood  and  ca- 
lumny, which  frequently  disgrace  the 
press  of  this  countnT,  malce  no  impres- 
sion,  and  obtain  no  credence,  is,  tiiat 
society  is  highly  enlithtened  and  cItI- 
llzed,  and  all  are  capable  of  judging  whe- 
ther a  statement  be  worthy  or  no  of  be- 
lief. No  slanderous  and  venal  jonrn<U 
can  injure  the  character  of  a  great  and 
good  man  in  thii  country,  (b)  The  res- 
'  sel  of  the  state  moves  equably  on  In  spHe 
of  the  storms  which  a  free  press  occa- 
sionally raises  around  it;  and  tiie  law 
which  protects  those  who  obey  it.  cor- 
rects those  by  whom  it  is  disooeyed. 
(Hear !)  The  reverse  of  tills  is  the  case 
in  India,  and,  consequently,  that  cotmtry 
is  not  fitted  for  the  existence  of  a  free 
press,  {e)    The  Government  there  re- 

(y)  Soeoghtafreepresa  tobegeod  inlndis. 
And  why?  fieoaose  the  Executive  is  (aocordlag 
to  Mr.  Impey^s  former  admission)  responsible  m 
a  free  Court  of  Directors  j  andjthat  Coiul  of 
Directors  to  their  constituents,  the  PiroDrietorf, 
who  call  themselves  a  free  people,  where  la  ■ 
thedifibrence? 

(z)  If  Mr.  Impey  had  recolleeted  himaeU;  he 
might  have  named  one  individaal  at  least  who 
was  an  exception  to  this  mle.  Had  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham*s  sole  object  been  pecuniary  profit,  he 
might  have  continued  to  remain  in  India,  and 
by  abandoDiug  his  rights  as  a  man,  for  the 
more  supple  habita  of  a  slave,  hare  returned  from 
that  country  in  ten  years  with  100^000/.  sterling { 
but  he  preferred  virtuous  poverty  to  ill-gotten 
wealth,  and  will  always  at  leact  be  able  to  say 
that  he  never  bartered  away  his  free  spirit  fait 
*•  mere  lucre,'*  as  some,  who  may  well  thank  him 
for  his  (bibearaace,  have  basely  and  ignomini- 
oosly  doae. 

(a)  This  may  be  aid  of  religion  itself;  aad  of 
fail  toe  elements  of  nature.  But  who  would  ar- 
gue, from  the  mem  abuse  of  any  institution, 
againxt  its  use^  except  a  hireling,  who  most  say 
what  he  is  bid. 
.    ib)  Then  why  are  Journalists  punished^ 

(c)  What !  is  .there  no  low  there  to  pretect  th 
characters  of  those  who  are  uniustly  alandered  f 
Then  why  is  the  9apreme  Court  of  Jtistiee 
majntouied  there  ? 
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cdv«8  no  di6ck  hem  Oe  people,  th 
the  mecfiiim  of  a  free  Parliament.    Tbe 
wtlioi%  which  reddes  here  is  its  only 
check.  The  people  of  India  are  not  com- 
p^ene  to  judge  of  the  truth  or  fidseliood 
of  any  statement  respecting  Government, 
or  of  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  (c)    (Hear !)    I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced, that  the  truth  of  all  the  asser- 
tioBS  made  to-day,  in  this  Court  (which 
will  be  canvassed:  and  examined  in  £ug- 
land).  would  be  believed  from  one  end 
of  India  to  the  other,  without  inquiry.  («(} 
Consider,  Gentlemen,  of  wliat  the  po- 
pulation of  India  is  composed,  and  then 
you  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  a  free 
press  is  calculated  for  that  country.    The 
population  consists  of  two  unequal  par- 
tics,  Europeans  and  Natives.    Is  a  free 
press  wanted  for  the  Europeans  ?    llie 
Europeans  are  chiefly  the   Companv's 
civil  or  military  servants ;  and  the  rest 
are  either  merchants  or   diopkeepers, 
who  are  allowed  to  follow  their  voca- 
tions  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
promolgaled  by  the  Government.    A  free 
press  is  not  certainly  wanted  for  the  lat- 
ter class,  (e)    Is  it  then  wanted  for  the 
Comoany's  servants  ?    Would  it  be  pro- 
per, 1  ask,  to  place  the  Government  of 
Bengal  under  the  control  of  the  Compa- 
ny's servants,  for  such  would  be  the 
cflect  of  a  free  press?  (/)    The  busi- 
ness of  the  inferior  servants  of  the  Conr- 
panv  is  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
cuties  intrusted  to  them,  and  to  dis- 
charge those  duties  faithfully.    Ought 
they  to  be  called  from  tlie  performance 
of  their  duties,  for  the  purpose  of  writ- 


behaiti  ai  tU  Ei^i  India  Ueuu. 


^cttmeolOiiMs?  Ifradtk^ohe 
the  appHcatumof  thft  a»eof  a.tee  ORM, 
I  deprecate  its  lotrodactni  inMdie 
O>mpaiiy'8daiimii0M.  (A)  TiibIiIi  tmi 


inff  censures  on  their  superiors?  (g) 
(Hear !)  Would  India  be  benefited  by 
their  being  permitted  to  state,  that  those 
in  power  appohited  persons  to  office  from 
base  and  corrupt  motives?  Would  it  be- 
nefit the  Company's  fmpire  that  the  In- 
dian  Government  should  be  subjected  to 

1  if^3y?F^^  °*«"  thenatiTM  only,  and  it 
i«  the  British  public  also  for  whom  a  free  pren  b 


— -.y ;  yet,  if  tUi*  be  the  state  of  the  natives 

thw,  this  class  of  the  people  of  India  mnst  be 
no  better  than  calUe,  partfcolarly  if  it  be  consi- 
aered  that  they  do  not  undentand  onr  laniraafe. 
And  yet  Mr.Impey  would  haidly  object  to  iQie 
circulation  of  tbe  freest  newspapers  amoni;  calret 
and  assM. 


O>mpaiiy'8dfllimii0M.  (A)     M^^mmcmmm 

disseiwon  wovldn  first  be  prodMdl, 
but  inevitable  ruin  would  cnsi:    its 
efliscti  wosldheezleMMto  thsMmeBsc 
native  population.    Aad  wteft  wvrii 
ttot  population  learn  froBLateeMCM? 
They  wottldleani  Uiat  lh«y  wcw>MUk 
Bttbufcted  to  a  fordgn  GiMrcnaMBt,  aS 
would  be  taught  that  all  fa^esaiii^iea. 
able,  right  to  free  tiieooMlfcs  fton  a 
fyewn wke.  (i)  (Hear!)  Utepragim 
of  this  kaowkMke  would  be  ciaw*  iMfck 
would  arrive  at  last ;  and  the  mranWoi 
of  the  British  from  India  wonkTbeSe 
consequence,  (k)  (Uear^)    The  natiffe 
army  would  be  taught  a  qaadttr  and  a 
more  dangerous  lesson.   Ibavenodoafct 
that  great  insubordinatioD  woold  prctai 
among  that  army,  if  a  free  preaa  wcw 
once  established.  (/)    TbetroopawMM 
aoou  follow  the  exampfeef  tiKirofikok 
in  debating  on  the  meaaurea  «€  O^vcn^ 
ment.    They  wookl  soon  leamiliat  tbe 
presenraUoa  of  the  coratlnr  depended  OB 
them;  they  would  recollrct  tliat  they 
were  deprived  oi  all  partidpatio«  kk  the 
honours  and  insmunities  of  tibe  alale. 
and  would  be  reminded  that  lebettsa 
would  ensure  them  a  particfaiafioft  io 
those  hoooors  and  immiTniiffi*f     T^ 
would  be  tbe  last  lenos  taaghl  ^  a  fica 
press  in  India,  (m)    The  oonaeqaeneet 
would  be  fiMri,  where  them  is  aach  dis^ 
pwity  of  force;  aad  would  be  eqnallr 
ruioQUB  to  this  ooantry  M  to  iMia,  jaWeh 
would  be  left  a  prey  to  xanvitf  and  daui- 
tation.  («) 

As  1  consider  diat  the  prodncUen  of 
papers  will  afford  no  im/^rtmmiim  ob  Ibe 
subject,  1  shall  strenuoasly  o^^fmt  dM 
motion.  For  what  infonnatioa  la  le- 
qulred,  when  all  the  feeta  are  odMl- 
tedf  (o)    The  Proprietors  ace  to  Judge 

(A)  But  Hib  is  not  the  Ota  that  hM%e«^  m 
would  be  made  of  a  free  press,  iftte  GovctsMt 
were  well  conducted. 

({)  Then  this  is  admitting  these  OingBtoho 
true. 


{d)  This  is  correct  enouj^h.  Peonle  in  India 
know  the  statements  to  be  true,  and  therefore  they 
already  believe  them.  They  hare  never  been 
^ntradicted,  eren  in  Parliament  or  the  India 
House,  where  there  is  a  sufficient  absence  of 
««me  to  warrant  the  contradiction  even  of 
ttings  known  to  be  true.  In  India,  however, 
they  are  too  well  known  to  be  disputed. 

(e)  They  eootend  that  it  i»-and  who  are  the 
bestjudffes  ? 

(/)  The  Government  of  Bengal  is  mkreadv 
under  the  control  of  the  Company's  servants; 
for  even  Oovemors  General  are  no  m<ne.  What 
then  does  Mr.  Impey  mean  ? 

.«(fi  '1/*  ^^'•^P  them  toacquire  this  knowledge 
and  to  discharge  their  duties  faithftally,  that  the 
prew  is  required ;  and  a  free  press  could  exist 

ii^SiL  ♦  *"^  them  from  their  datfef,  W  •Wif- 
»Bf  then  to  oearare  any  one, 


{k)  Then  this  is  admittinf  that  fte  Kx^Uk 

yet  expelled  theiroppRtaon  wltteatfiefr  asttJb 
deserw'juir  It. 


deserviuf  it 
(/)  How  then  does  not  this  lake  place  in  E^- 

(m)  ThenthislsstilladmHtinralltheeefhiBA 
to  be  true.  If  the  preserralion  of  tbe  cooSy 
rfo«  really  depend  on  them,  tbey  oi«ht  tosiare 
the  bonoura  pnd  immunities  of  ^  state;  a^  if 
we  do  not  govern  them  with  jostioe,  tlwy  ooght 
to  expel  us  fhm  Ifaeeoantry;  fior  We  Iwvvim 
riffhtto  reign  there  a  moMc^  looievr  than  i»« 
rule  them  in  equity,  and  with  a  vi«w  lDtke«r 
happiness. 

(n)  Then  we  diould  lessen  this  dlipwity  be- 
tween the  small  number  of  wfattei,  and  tbe  neat 
number  of  Uacks,  by  increasing  the  avater  bt 
^e  former,  and  gnmtinr  the  utmost  fteeda«  Io 
tbe  Colonization  of  In«a  by  Snglishaiea. 

(o)  Rereis  a  cenfesaiob !  Let  the  rMMfer,  whe 
hwi:cKhedtbisftur,p«8st  f0ra  Maia^aai 
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what  sort  of  case  hat  been  made  <mt  on 
either  side.  For  my  part,  I  beliere  I 
bare  satisfoctorily  met  every  part  of  die 
hon.  MoFer*s  statement,  and  do,  there- 
fore, more,  **  Hiat  this  Coart  do  now 
abloom." 

After  having  sat  down  for  some  time, 
without  any  one  rising  to  second  the  mo* 
tion  for  an  acUoumment,  Afr.  Impey 
again  rose,  and  sind,  that  as  it  seemed  to 
be  the  wish  of  those  near  him,  (the  Di- 
rectors,) that  the  qnestion  should  be  met 
hjf  a  direct  negatire,  he  would  withdraw 
bis  motion  of  adUonrnment,  which  had 
not  been  seconded,  andsofibr  the  debate 
toproceed. 

*lr.  S.  Dnu>N.— I  am  ready  to  second 
the  motion  of  the  learned  Gentleman,  in 
the  expectation  that  an  adjournment  of 
the  question  will  afford  the  Court  an  op- 
portuuit|r  for  considering  the  subject 
more  fuDy.  The  motion  of  the  learned 
Gentkman  is,  as  I  understand,  not  for  a 
ceaeral  a4Kninunettt  of  the  Court,  but 
for  an  adjournment  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Ibipey.^As  the  Court  does  not 
aapear  to  he  inclined  to  meet  the  ques- 
tion in  the  way  I  bare  proposed,  and  as 
some  hon.  Gentlemen  near  me  think 
the  question  should  be  met  by  a  direct 
negative,  I  beg  leave  to  withdraw  my 
motion  for  adjournment. 

Mr.  S.  Dixon.— Then,  am  I  to  under- 
stand that  the  question  will  be  reconsi- 
dered? 

The  Chairman.— Tlie  learned  Gentle- 
man moved,  <<  That  this  Court  do  now 
adjourn,"  and  as  the  motion  has  not 
been  seconded,  the  original  question  re- 
mains as  it  was. 

Mr.  S.  Dixon.— I  feel  my  inadequacy 
to  discuss  so  important  a  question  as  the 
present ;  but  I  will  rely,  as  I  ever  have 
done,  on  the  sincerity  of  my  sentiments. 
The  conduct  of  the  hon.  Mover,  on  this 
occanon,  has  surprised  me  more  than 
any  other  part  of  nis  public  proceedings 
in  this  Court.  The  circumstances  he  is 
placed  in  are  of  the  most  embarrassing 
Kind.  He  has  discovered  that  tlie  Marq. 
of  Hastings,  in  his  measures  relative  to 
the  press,  has  been  acting  all  along  in  a 
joke.  (Hear  *)  He  has  found  it  impos- 
sible to  disengpge,  the  noble  Marquess 
from  participation  in  the  very  measures 
of  which  he  nas  this  day  been  loud  in  his 
complaint :  and  has  endeavoured  to  get 
rid  of  the  difficultv  by  asserting,  tbat  the 
laws  which  the  l^arquess  of  Hastings 

Mk  himself  of  what  malerials  mast  the  head  and 
heart  of  that  man  be  composed,  who  says, "  The 
Acts  are  all  admitted,  and  I  therefore  move  that 
the  whole  prbceedinsn  be  quashed :  I  believe 
Mr.  Adam  to  be  rigiit  and  Mr.  Buckingham 
wrong :  but  I  will  neither  grant  information  on 
the  subject,  nor  allow  any  one  else  to  speak  on  it 
after  myseuT:  I  more,  therefore,  that  tnis  Court 
do  now  adjourn."  We  say,  that  of  sueh  a  man 
neither  "  tyrant  *»  nor  .**  tiger  **  eontvers  any 
thing  like  m  aiOequate  or  acc«tat«  idea. 


framed  for  the  resulatioti  of  the  press* 
were  only  meant  in  jeSt.  This  doctrine 
is  the  strangest  I  have  ever  heard ;  it  put 
me  in  mind  of  the  adage.  **  Keep  me 
from  my  friends,  and  I  will  take  care  of 
my  enemies."  (Hear !)  Had  I  made  such 
an  attack  on  the  character  of  theMarquess 
of  Hastings,  I  should  have  been  shouted 
down.  Nothing  is  more  painfid  to  me 
than  to  say  any  tiling  which  may  aflfect 
the  character  or  property  of  any  person. 
My  disposition  leads  me  rather  to  defend 
an  individual  from  the  assaults  of  a  pub- 
lic body.  But  I  must  be  allowed  to  say 
that  Mr.  Buckingham  went  out  to  India 
under  false  pretences.  He  went  there  as 
a  free  mariner ;  but  instead  of  pursuing 
that  avocation,  he  set  up  as  a  politiou 
writer,  (a) 

Though  a  man  is  liable  to  be  assailed 
from  au  quarters,  if  he  expresses  any 
opinion  against  the  doctrine  of  a  free 

J>ress,  I  will  say,  that  a  more  dangerous 
nstrument  could  not  be  introduced  into 
India.  The  safety  of  India  would  be  en- 
dangered by  such  a  system.  It  has  been 
said,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  has  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  hand  of  authority; 
but  was  he  not  repeatedly  cautioned? 
Was  not  the  necessary  result  of  his  con- 
duct pointed  out  to  him  ?  I  might  dwell 
upoD,  and  enlarge  this  subject,  but  I 
thUik  it  better  to  state,  in  as  few  words 
as  possible,  the  strong  points  of  the  case, 
on  which  the  decision  of  the  Comt  must 
be  ultimately  founded,  rather  than  take 
up  time  by  needless  dilation.  (M 

Sir  John  Malcolm  rose  and  said.  It 
was  not  my  intention,  in  coming  to  this 
Court,  which  I  uow  address  for  tlie  first 
time,  to  make  any  observations  on  the 

8 resent  question,  unless  called  upon  to 
o  so,  as  I  thought  it  probable  I  might 
be,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  before 
the  Court.  1 1  is  not  the  allusion  made  to 
me  by  the  hon.  Mover  which  has  compel- 
led me  to  address  you  ;  but  I  find  it  im- 
possible to  remain  silent  after  what  has 
been  said  of  an  hon.  Friend  of  mine.  The 
hon.  Mover  has  disclaimed  any  wish  of 
making  personal  observations ;  but  I 
cannot  describe  his  language  in  any  other 
way  than  by  calling  it  a  calumny  on  Mr. 
John  Adam ;  (Heai* !}  and  I  should  con- 

(«)  Mr.  Dixon  mnst  be  ImperfiKtly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  facts :  Mr.  Buckingham  was  to  In- 
dia long  before  anv  license  was  sent  out  to  him. 
He  went  there  without  any  pretences,  his  views 
and  pursuits  being  wholly  to  effect  a  mutual  in- 
tercourse between  Egypt  and  India.  But  eren 
the  license  of  a  free  mariner  does  not  confine 
a  man  to  keeping  at  sea  all  his  days :  aod 
the  Indian  OoTemment  acknowledged  the  Iqpi. 
lity  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  editing  a  Joomal  un- 
der such  license,  by  entering  into  a  contract  with 
him  in  his  editorial  capacity. 

(b)  These  strongpointB  of  iramtittfs  and  raw- 
Horn*  are  the  weakest  of  all,  for.  they  mif  ht 
hare  been  good  and  laarftil  acts  against  which 
the  warnings  and  cantloos  were  directed :  and 
if  so,  Qo  disregard  of  them  caa  be  criiainal. 
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ilder  myself  nuworthy  to  stt  in  ibis 
Court>  as  a  proprietor  of  East  India 
Stock,  were  Tiiot  to  reftite  It  as  ftr  as 
Bcs  In  my  power.  (Hear!)  Happily  1 
am  able  to  do  tliis  efibctuaHy.  1  have 
)cnowii  Mr.  Adam  for  upwards  ot  thfrty 
Jreara,  and  can  bear  testimonr  to  the 
moderation  of  his  mind,  the  mildness  of 
Iris  temper,  and  the  soundness  of  h!4 
judgment,  (c)  (Hear  I)  His  mind  is  im- 
bued with  sucn  generous  sentiments, 
that  he  is  incapable  of  adopting  measures 
of  severity,  unless  forced  to  do  so  in 
compliance  with  his  duty,  and  with  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience.  lliSs  is  my 
honest  opinion  of  Mr.  Adam,  [d) 

Tlie  question  now  under  the  cnnslde- 
ration  of  the  Court  has  been  admiratdf 
treated  in  its  details.  I  cannot  pretend 
to  the  eloaueiice  whidi  has  been  display- 
ed by  the  teamed  Gentleman  who  has  re- 
cently addressed  you ;  but  I  beg  leave  X6 
ofler  a  few  obsenrations  on  the  general 
question,  which  t  thinlc  of  importance, 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  investigate 
any  individuat's  cQuduct,  with  respect  to 
his  proceedhigs  in  India.  To  coitsidci' 
this  question  properly,  we  must  take  an 
enlarged  view  of  the  connexion  between 
^is  country  and  India.    We  must  exa- 

eiue  our  situation  in  India,  and  speak 
►Idly  out  what  it  is.  (H^arl)  We  must 
inquire,  whether  that  situation  is  pro- 
■duced  by  option  or  necessity.  In  my 
opinion, It  is  decidedly  a  case  Of  neces- 
sity, (e)  How  cai^  tine  public  in  that 
country,  be  compared  with  the  public  in 
this?  The  learned  Gentleman,  who  in 
the  course  of  his  speech,  has  not  unsuc- 
cessfully endeavoured  to  intevest  our  fpel- 
ings  by  describing  the  evils  attendant  on 
a  cnauge  of  system  in  India,  has  elo- 
quentiy  discussed  this  point.  But  I 
could  wish  the  learned  Gentleman  to 
separate  the  indiridaal  <;ase  from  the  ge- 
neral question.  To  describe  what  the 
public  in  India  is  composed  of,  mlsht  be 
thought  presumption  in  roe ;  but  1  may 
Bay  Jtnat  no  essential  part  of  the  public 
in  England,  Is  formc^d  of  military  offi- 
cers, avil  officers,  and  treasury  clerks.  (/) 
Were  those  bodies,  in  this  country,  tb 
be  united  together,  they  would  be  d- 


(r)  Doei  It  fbllow,  that  beoraM  a 
bwM  a  foad  mtm  iar  thirty  yaara,  ae  ai 
ttfwarda  da  a  bad  aat  ?    If  so,  no  mt 


I  has 
taf- 
Ban  oaght 
altber  to  be  hang  or  traMVorlod,  if  ha  oonld 
brhfWr  «vidaMa  of  hairhiit  bad  a  «ood  cbarac- 
tar  iiU  ha  was  tbifty,  tboaflh  he  should  com^ 
■lit  tbaft,  nardar,  ar  pei^ary,  at  iHty. 
(d)  Bat  tbaCaart  wara  notasseuhlad  to  hear 
•  •  (ofMr.Adaa.    Thay 


f^. 


maa^  iMra  ^pimwn  of  Mr.  Adaa.  Tbay 
t  aaHadtoeoBttderUs  aets  ( aad  Mr.  laipey 
,  tbait  these  were  all  adnitted.  On  these 
the  Co«rtvc«UeetlTel|  were  to  Jadge,  aad  not 
from  thirty,  or  front  sUty  years  experienoe  be>> 
lisee  flisaeatfs  avera  ee— iitls<. 

(e)  Oar  aitaaiion  there  is  oaa  of  choice,  and 
net  of  otsseeityi  -va  weal  there  by  cheioe.  aad 
Bight  leave  H  agaia  by  abaiae  |»4Miiiafi«,  If  we 
wished  It. 
(/)  This  is  somethiog  new. 


multanconsly  attacked  by  'evevY  i 
per  in  England.  rHm!J  When  I  sfiidr 
of  the  public  in  Bnghma,  I  do  notftlMe 
either  to  the  hldia*  or  lower  mirs  of  s6* 
clety.  Those  who  consthdte  tbe  HonaM 
of  Parliament,  and  the  lower  orders,  ire 
incited  to  action  by  motives  of  a  partica- 
lar  kind ;  but  the  British  pubHc  I  smV 
of,  is  th^  middle  rank  ti^  society,  Wudi 
is  composed  of  a  peculiar  cfaM  of  tdem, 
full  of  intelligence  and  information,  who 
feel  not  the  wants  which  press  njm  thd 
lower  orders,  nor  the  motires  or  ttcHoii 
by  which  the  higher  orders  are  ittdted. 
(Hear!)  TWs  class  of  people,  ki  my 
idea,  constitutes  the  public  of  Btftftilh 
India  possesses  no  such  ^mblic  {g)  To 
establnh  a  free  press,  in  sturh  a  siMeef 
society  as  prevmled  tnere,  woold,  la  wy 
opinion,  confer  a  great  power  In  a  very 
extraordinary  quarter;  and  tlils  powct 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  handa  of  %a 
iuthorltfes  there,  whont  present  aet  wi- 
der responsibilities,  such  as  no  Oovcnn 
?[ieut  had  ever  been  subfected  to.  htt 
he  persons  tvho  compo^  thot  Govern- 
incut  despots .'  lltdr  JfMhmeiit  tot,  tt 
mv  opinion,  been  unreasonably  q^eattoa* 
ed,  and  a  false  pr^udice  has  been  eseH- 
td  against  them.  !  may  be  attoited  to 
speak  of  them,  for  I  have  been  cotKiet 
ed  with  them :  and  though  my  A¥kH 
chiefly  belonged  to  the  mHhary  prol^ 
bion,  yet  some  of  them  (and  those  wlM 
cost  me.  the  hardest  labour}  were  of  € 
Cifil  nature.  Do  tiiose  gehitefaeu,  who 
have  been  the  subject  of  sodi  neer^ 
remarks,  ro  to  India  with  narrow  i 
contracted  views  of  government? 
the  lessons  they  imbibe  in  tbeit  i 
country,  depart  from  their  tw 
brance  ?  Do  theyforget  the  free  priMt>- 
ples  they  learned,  and  the  land  m\mt 
they  received  their  education  ?  No.  (k\ 
By  their  coutmual  cornmtmkatSmi  wlln 
this  country,  they  obtain  aa  eoificc 
knowledge  of  passing  events  as  |l  la  pee- 
sible  for  them  to  obtain.  Tfie  Nice  ef 
Nabobs  is,  1  befieve,  extinct,  nii4  ooae 
by,  and  India  is  now  governed  by  a  body 
of  English  gentlemen,  who  have  a  full 
sense  of  the  dignity  and  Importance  of 
the  situation  in  which  they  are  plic«d, 
and  of  the  arduous  dirties  of  soremgntr. 
(Hear !)  Intriroe  is  beneath  tbeut ;  ani 
they  consider  the  tioje  is  sbon  to  eome 
when  they  shall  return  to  Aetr  oiMhe 
country,  and  mix  in  sodety,  whoeenod 
or  bad  opinion  of  ^em,  wiH  eoHBtkala 
the  happmess  or  misery  of  their  lives.  {<> 
Will  uiey  not,  la  soUi  dreumslaooes. 


De 


{g)  What !  are  there  nonebQt  Vtry  U|1l  ttl 
▼ery  low  in  India?  Done  bat  m*<f«rs  bttl  fll^• 
vanti,  tyrants  and  slaves  ?  TbJS,  tf  It  -WfW 
true,  would  be  a  rfproach  indeed  to  otir  rvle.' 

(k\  Then  this  is  the  very  reason  ttkg  tbev 
sh«iald  be  goVexmed  as  Uf^  men,  and  hat  si 

(t)  How  is  this  opinion  to  be  regi^tal,  ifcQ 
theydoinlndiaistoWkeptieeret?        -  ^ 
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UUtourtf  seenre  tbe  food  opinion  of  their 
(^ottnfirjroieQf  by  pursuing  a  course  of 
strict  lote^ty  r  They  are  not  responsi- 
ble to  one  sovereign,  out  to  many,  and 
Hre  watched  with  eagle  eyes  by  the  ano« 
malous  authorities  in  this  country.  (A) 
THear  I)  We  have,  been  told  by  the  hon, 
plover,  tliat  "  we  have  no  hiformation, 
l|ecatt»e  there  are  no  paragraphs  in  the 
newspapers  about  these  gentlemen." 
(Hear !;  But  are  not  the  records  of  what 
is  done  in  India^  all  sent  home  ?  And 
^  nonhe  o(4niou  of  Englishmen  formed 
on  the  acts  so  recorded  ?  {f)  Th^t  opi* 
lyion  does  notremaiu  here,  but  is  wafted 
baclc  again  to  India.  The  conduct  of  the 
Indian  Government  is  in  the  next  place 
animadverted  upon,  and  sometimes  nan- 
died  with  severity  by  the  Court  of  Pro- 
piietora,  a^  has  oeen  seen  on  this  and 
Other  days,  'lliey  are  subject  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
to  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Control 
^two  bodies  whose  views  are  often  very 
different ;  and  hist  of  all,  they  are  respon- 
sible to  Pariiameiit.  Inaddition  to  all  this. 
the  press- of  Knglaud,  which  notices  aU 
their  proceedings,  {m)  acts  as  a  power- 
ful check  and  corrective;  and  I  will  not 
aay  but  in  the  exercise  of  such  absolute 
Dower,  tills  check  is  of  much  benetit 
The  possession  of  absolute  power  is  un- 
doubtedly dangerous:  but  the  Oen tie- 
men  who' compose  the  Government  of 
India,  da  not  need  to  be  awakened  to 
1^  sense  of  their  duty.  They  do  not 
reouire  the  flappers  an  hon.  Proprietor 
(Mr.  DixonJ  hMA  alluded  to,  to  remind 
them  of  those  duties,  but  those  who  dis- 
trust them  have  more  need  of  flappers  to 
remind  them  that  those  gentlemen  are 
Endishmeu,  possessing  English  integrity 
stfidEnglish  justice.Cttj  (Hear.)  In  their 
present  situation  they  require  a  vast  share 
of  energy  to  execute  tlielr  public  duties. 
"nieir  measures  would,  nowever,  be 
gireatly  retarded,  if  the  checks,  which  here 
operate  on  their  proceedings,  were  plant- 
ed in  India,     we   have  been   asked, 

'  (fc}_BateTen  tViefe  eagle  n;«f^«>«<>*jM«w* 
from"  ■  •  -  «  ^'  ^  •*»-  *-o  *- 
Mp 

©^•r, -,-, ., , ' --«• #  -w 

U)  These  aw  tji*  very  records  wbieti  Mr, 
Ijnpev.  «Qd  tbe  Coort,  vkott  hired  organ  he 
it,  will  not  prodQce. 

(f  ]  '    " 
rsnto 

msy  L. .   __  „ 

Bnfllth  Press  on  this  particular  question, 
^fhioh,  if  any  thing  coald  rouse  them«  ooKbt  to' 
toncb  them  quickly.  Bat  even  if  It  did,  how  can 
tbe  strictures  even  of  tbe  English  Press  produce 
frood  fn  India,  when  one  of  the  very  laws 


fcl  But  eren  these  eagle  eyes  camot  pwrco 
fn  England  to  India}  and  without  a  Pass  to 
p  their  vision^  they  aay  ga*e  and  gMo  fsr 
IT,  withMt  pereeiviitf  any  tbiaf.  , .  ,  ,, 
\)  These  are'  tb*  very  records  whwb  Mr, 
pev,  «nd  tbe  Court,  wbost  hired  organ  be 
.,  will  not  produce. 

tm)  It  does  not  noMre,  beeaosa  tt  Is  Igno- 

ftnt  <lf,  aad  iodtfiersnt  to,  their  preoeediMS,  as 

■sy  be  sees  Vy  tbo  ceMtal  sU«kce  of  tbe 

this  1 


exacted  bv  Mr.  Adam's  new  regulation,  prevents 
any  mtn  from  buying,  selli 
ing  awa^  any  printed 

which  snch  comments  i 

(ii)  fs  it  EiigUsh  justice,  to  banish  a  man 
Without  trial?  to  destroy  a  man's  property, 
without  the  protection  of  tb«  law  r  and  to 
■tozxle  dvery  numth,  except  touttar  praise  ? 


,      .  «ntiig.  lending,  oreiv- 
lifg  awa^  anyprintcH'paner  from  England,  in 
hich  snch  comments  sQali  be  contained  ? 


is  the  use  of  pqUic^tious  iu 

on  Indian  affairs.  If  my  are  not 

in  India  for  six  months  afterwards  ?" 
but  this  very  circumstance  constltntes 
their  great  advantage.  For  public  acts 
are  thus  argued  nmh  deliberation,  and 
without  the  irritation  attendant  on  an 
immediate  publication  of  a  condemna* 
tory  nature .  (o)  It  is  evidently  tbe  desire 
of  svery  person  not  to  do  any  thine  which 
may  render  him  miDopular ;  bat  I  woaM 
ask— why  Is  ^Ir.  Adam  to  be  attacked  In 
the  way  lie  has  been  for  an  exercise  of 
his  UNDOUBTED  power,(0)  because  a  por- 
tion of  the  commnni^  happened  to  be 
displeased  by  it  .>  How  is  this  power  to 
be  otherwise  regulated?  Though  \  da 
liot  mean  to  aiKue  that  die  Indian  Em- 
pire will  be  reuuned  for  ever.  Its  rational 
and  gradual  improvement  »  ao  obiect; 
T  anxiously  look  forward  to.  (Sradnal 
improvement  can  onbr  be  efRMrtoal:  and- 
a  free  press  can  exist  only  when  im- 
provement has  been  carried  to  a  great 
^tent.  iq)  Although  I  have  not  aqy  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  Mr.  Buckings 
ham.  yet  1  beDeve  him  to  be  a  sentlemaB 
of  talent  and  enterprise.  On  nb  arrival 
in  India,  after  travelling  through  Bgypt 
mid  other  countries,  he  set  tm  a  paper  m 
Calcutta,  which,  for  the  flrst  12  months 
of  its  existence.  I  considered  to  be  an 

S'xcellent  Journal.  After  that  time  I  had 
ttl  eopportunityof  observing  it ;  but  that 
^e  system  on  which  it  %vas  conducted 
ynderwent.a  great  change,  cannot  be  de- 
nied: a  system  then  manifested  itself 
which  it  was  impossible  to  suffer  to  pro- 
ceed. Are  we  to  believe  that  the  govern- 
ment of  a  country  is  inferior  lb  know- 
ledge and  information  to  thosewho  hap- 
pen to  establish  a  newspaper^  (r)  Orthat 
the  latter  persons  are  the  most  compe^ 
tent  individUHb  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
the  state,  from  Uie  information  they  de- 
rive through  their  anonymous  channels  .> 
Are  they  to  gidde  the  Government,  and 
decide  on  the  value  which  particular 
questions  are  entitled  to?  Are  they  to 
attack,  and  excite  hati^ed  agzdnst  the 
Government,  for  exercising  a  lawful  au- 
thority? 
According  to  the  statement  of  the hofu 

'  (o)  Bat  wbst  fs  tbe  use  of  sueb  pid>ltc^ottSj 
If  they  cannot  be  read  la  India  m  Mf  Yo«r 
answer  to  that,  %\tt  John. 

if)  Tbe  Just  aso  of  n  Is,  bwwvef,  dovblsd  i 
and  it  is  this  wbieb  baa  given  dtonlaaaim. 

{l)  Why  not  then  prescribe  the  limits?  But 
there  are  none.  The  PTess  is  as  free  In  England 
Ar  the  ignorant  as  the  wise;  aad  4t  Is  tbe  for- 
mer tn  every  eouatry,  wb*  mnst  need  it. 

(r)  This  must  depend  on  circumstances. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  an  Editor  skoald  net  be 
as  wise  as  a  Beeretary.  Bat  newspapers  ara 
tbe  channels  open  to  all;  and  wben  Members 
of  Covnefl  and  Govemnent  Ptootionacfea  wi4t» 
in  them,  as  they  notoriously  did  In  India,  a 
newspaper  fs  then  on  a  psor  with  tbe  CowMlt 
Boasd.  'fbeargumeot.  howevei^  fs  cnotemptl* 
ble  J  for  It  would  go  to  destrofy  newspapers  iw 
every  eountry  aa^r  the  hd. 
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Morer,  Mr.  Adam  has  destroyed  the  li- 
berty of  the  press :  but  let  us  look  back 
to  the  lustory  of  the  press  in  India.  We 
wUl  say  that  it  is  Mty  years  since  the 
press  was  established  there,  and  the  first 
Dad  effect  produced  by  iXn  freedom  was 
perceived  when  such  dissensions  arose  in 
the  couununity  from  the  extension  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of^  magistrates  to  courts  of 
law.  When  the  Marqaess  Wellesley 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  was  determined  to  establish  a 
censorship.  I  am  not  aware  that  this 
measure  was  occasioned  by  the  commis- 
sion of  any  particular  act ;  out  its  founda- 
tion was  attributed  to  an  article  reflect- 
ing on  a  native  Prince.  Hie  Marquess 
Wellesley  determined,  on  a  general  prin- 
ciple, to  apply  that  restaint  to  the  press 
wnicJi.  in  my  opinion,  should  have  been 
applied  at  the  conMnencemeut  This 
censorship  was  afterwards  remoyed  by 
the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  who.  how- 
ever, substituted  for  it  some  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  editors.  The  present 
quest  ion  is  not  one  between  Mr.  Adam 
and  Mr.  Buckingham,  but  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  policy  pursued  towards 
India,  and  you  should  therefore  dedde  on 
the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  that  policy,  and 
if  you  think  it  unfit,  alter  it  as  £ar  as  you 
can  consistently  with  constitutional  feel- 
ing. The  half-castes  arc  greatly  interested 
In  the  present  question,— their  society  is 
at  present  in  an  infant  state,-^their  in- 
crease astonishingly  ffreat  Hie  poUcy 
that  has  been  pursued,  with  respect  to 
this  class,  is  a  very  delicate  sublect,  a 
subiect  which  should  be  kept  clear  of. 
and  therefore  I  shall  not  touch  upon  it.  (i) 
I  was  always  for  granting  to  them  the 
fullest  encouragement,  but  I  must  say 
that  the  establishment  of  a  free  press 
would  militate  most  powerfully  against 
their  improvement (0  (Hear.)  There  is 
nothing,  I  believe,  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  half-castes,  (t/)  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  some  of  them ;  one  of  them, 
Ck>l.  Skinner,  whose  name  is  familiar  to 
many  in  this  Court,  is  a  rery  superior 
man.  and  a^  near  to  my  heart  as  any  in- 
diridual  in  the  worid.  He  is  as  brave 
and  good  an  officer  as  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vice possesses.  (Hear.)  Thouffh  I  ad- 
mit that  this  class  of  men  should  be  en- 
couraged, I  do  not  consider  that  that 
end  wiU  be  brought  about  by  means  of  a 
free  press.  It  would  make  them  think 
they  were  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  of 
civilization,  when  they  have  only  be^un 

(«)  And  yet  Sir  John  Malcolm  touched  Wfm^ 
it  boldly,  in  hii  Political  Sketch  of  India,  pob- 
litbed  muiT  yenrs  ago.  It  it  that  Sir  John  or 
hit  tubject  has  become  more  delicate  of  late  ? 

(0  i«t  them  be  the  jadges  of  that.  Their 
•pmiooa  are  worth  tomething:,  and  they  ask 
tat  thii  Freedom  of  the  Presa,  uhich  their  pre- 
tended well-withert  would  deny  them. 

(u)  Tbfe  stront^st  reason  that  G0«14  !>•  giYen 
whytbeyareOttorarreeFxt«f,  ' 


^irjoumey  towards  the  goal,  ftltim- 
true  to  represent  liiem  ai  a-BOde^irtio 
might  indTulge  wiA  safety  in  mjWimh- 
gant  notions  of  their  own  rigfatg.  *l1iec»- 
perieoce  I  have  had  contracRcts  thcjoil- 
tion.  The  immature  attempts  thi^  ure 
been  made  during  the  last  l^yeait  to  es- 
trange them  from  their  etaploj'mente,  y 
give  them  new  rights,  and  cnai»e  thdni- 
.tuation  and  character,  haveiiotnadattay 
extensive  effect.  They  are  nowterrpw- 
perly  suffered  to  purdtase  estates  mHie 
country.  I  am  for  giving  them  everytaie- 
fit  that  can  be  extended  to  tlicm;  «rid  for 
this  reason  l  deprecate  the  iatroducflim 
of  afree  press  among  them, « I  I'lmeeireU 
would  do  them  more  hann  than  gQod.(«) 
By  a  fi«e  press  1  nnderstmid  the  ficenae 
to  publish  every  description  of  articles, 
(such,  for  instance,  as  those  pvblliAied 
by  Mr.  Buckingham,)  without  any  re- 
straint, except  that  which  thecotnizanoe 
of  British  law  imposes,  and  ^  wtAA  to 
Governors  General  to  exetttoe  the  power 
intrusted  in  their  hands. 

A  question  Hke  the  pl«sent  shoiddhe 
discussed  in  all  its11>earings  :  It  slHMiid 
be  debated  in  Parliament.  I  do  not  en- 
tertain the  idea,  that,  tliongh  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  free  press  might  create 
dissension  and  seditkm  among  tlie  half- 
castes,  that,  therefore,  our  empiFC  fa 
India  would  be  endangered,  (near  !j 
Great  controversies  aiieht  happen^  but 
nothing,  I  am  oersuaded  woala  arise  to 
hazard  the  safety  of  our  empire,  (jr) 
(Hear!)  wfaldi  depends  on  the  great 
body  or  the  natives  of  India.  Ctars  is 
said  to  be  an  empire  of  opinion,  fonnded 
on  our  comparative  wisdom  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  our  character.  Thesuperiarify 
of  our  militaiy  power  roust  not,  oesides, 
be  altogether  overlooked.  The  popiria- 
tion  otlndia  is  composed  of  two  classes, 
Mahorocdans  and  Hmdoos,  the  latter  of 
which  is  by  far  the  most  nnmerons.  The 
civil  class  in  India  comprehends,  I  may 
say,  as  great  a  number  of  persons  who 
can  read  and  write  as  are  to  be  fimnd 
in  any  countnr  in  the  worid,  mid  the  ia- 
fluence  they  lH>ld  over  the  military,  tbdr 
alertness  in  issuing  proclamations,  and 
ingenuity  in  furtheniig  a  iavomiteolject, 
are  truly  astonishing.  («}  They  caanot. 
I  admit,  regard  us,  who  have  deprived 
them  in  a  s^reat  measure  of  their  power 
and  influence,  with  any  great  degree  of 
kiodafss ;  but  so  long  as  we  take  care 
that  the  people  are  governed  with  mild- 

ix)  We  shall  see  whether  the  Indo-Brfltoaa 
will  acanlesce  In  this  description  of  their  hm- 
pocity,  by  one  who  professes  blmielf  so  inacll 
their  friend. 

(y)  Here,  then.  Is  a  confesklon  wbieli  ea- 
tirely  discredits  the  pretended  danfcr,  tJrldek 
has  been  made  the  corner  stone  of  ul  tM  SMft- 
sures  ajrainst  the  Press.  The  reader  sboold 
especially  bear  this  in  mt&d. 

(t)  And  yet,  these  are  the  people  wbo  an 
declared  to  bt  u&fit  for  tbc^xtreise  of  aFfta 
Pr«M  J 
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Bt«  aad  ««riif»  (»  ante  win  remain 
«iiimpaire£  (•)  Thougbthereisnot^in 
my^omnioiiy  a  faroor  joore  franxht  with 
dsaaraatages,  or  more  calcnutted  to 
ctvate  <liflconteut»  than  a  firee  press ;  jet 
that  would  not,  I  bcDeve,  affoct  the  ta/etp 
of  oar  empire.  If  would  be  destructive 
to  the  halt-castes^  not  to  us.  It  woald 
blast  all  hopes  of  improyement  in  India, 
and  would  afibrd  an  amj^  field  for  the 
mischievous  mcculations  of  the  desicn- 
ing  and  amMtiouf ,  who  abound  in  tnat 
cim^re.  (i) 

"Wth  respect  to  Bam  Mohun  Roy, 
wImmc  name  has  been. mentioned  hi  the 
course  of  this  discus^on,  I  beg  leave  to 
My  a  few  words.  .He  is  aman  of  un«- 
cuMdited  talent^  and  an  excellent  English 
adiolar.  I  am  sorry  1  could  not  prevail 
with  him  in  dnvcung  his  mind  to  more 
nse&l  stttdies^to  the  history  of  hii  own 
country,  (c)  He  has  been  iNrooght  for- 
ward as  an  example  to  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  a  free  press  in  India, 
hut  I  think  he  ou^  rather  to  be  quoted 
as  an  exception.  Though  I  feel  every 
%ish  to  have  the  present  subject  fully 
investigated.  I  cannot  percdve  that  that 
oUect  will  ne  compassed  by  the  motion 
before  the  Coort.  Thenapersilefflanded 
will  not  add  to  our  iuiormation  on  the 
snb|ecl. 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  respecting 

Mr.  Adam  $  in  additien  to  the  testimonies 

which  have  this  dxf  been  adduced  in  that 

gentleman's  &vour,  I  must  be  permitted 

to  add  mine.    I  have  known  him  for  :iO 

years,  andl  beHeve  there  is  not  aman  on 

4he  face  of  the  dobe  more  unlikely  to 

act  unjustly  or  with  inhumanity.  ((0    He 

adopted  the  measures  be  is  blamed  Idr^ 

tmder  the  conviction  that  it  behoved  bim 

to  remove  Arom  India  an  indiridaal  who 

set  all  the  mandates  of  the  government 

.  at  defiance,  (e)    The  eyes  of  the  natives 

weie  fixed  upon  the  two  parties,  in  the 

expectation  of  seeins  the  issue  of  the 

contest.    Mr.  Adam  has  only  acted  as  he 

decUredhewouldact,if  everhe  bad  the 

'  opportunity,  and  when  the  opportunity 

~  did  occur,  after  the  return  of  the  Mar- 

'  Mess  of  Hastings,  he  ko»t  his  word. 

'  When  Mr.  Adam  b«ame  Governor  Qe- 

npnd,  Mr.  fiuddngiiam  commenced  Ids 

(m)  U  it  mildneM  and  eqaitf  to  p«iii»h  mea 
witk  th0  utmost  tervrhy  for  faulU  unknown  to 
fteUw? 

<»}Tkisiaaltog«thMr«Atr««.   No4 
or  wittHo—  liwagigwe  omild  obtain  a 
dre«  fUlowon  iniUI  Britidi  India. 

(c)  Tbe  aoft  nseloss  ttDdi  tkat  can  bo  iaa- 
glaed^nnravdlinga  web  or  tbejfrotte^t  (kbUi, 

.  and  mo«t  disgnsttng  realltiei.  He  ihowt  more 
wisdom  In  looktnr  to  the  improTement  of  the 
fatiire.  He  i«  a  man  of  *'  nodonbted  talent," 
and  he  fi  one  of  tbe  llrmeet  advoeatet  fbr  the 
Ikeedom  of  the  lodian  Prese. 

(d)  Ti^*  te«timon7  might  be  giren  on  behalf 
of  maaj  erimlnaU  hong  at  tbe  Old  Bailey,  for 
ftirjreTi  eapoeiaUy;  but  past  ittttpitj  wonld 
•vail  noatmg  In  oppositien  to  admnted  (hcti. 

<  (€')ThlaiawhoU]rnatr«e. 


.observations  on  averypopolir  ground; 
day  after  day  he  varied  his  principle  of  - 
attack.  Mr.  Adam  was  driven  to  tbe 
necessity  of  temdnating  the  matter  at 
onoe.(/j  I  trust,  that  as  that  gentleman 
acted  under  a  conscientious  feeling,  that 
what  he  was  doinx  was  for.  ti^  benefit 
of  India,  (g)  he  will  be  supported  by  tills 
Court.  (Hear !)  This  house  has  approved 
of  his  conduct,  and  die  fact  ot  Lord 
Amherst's  hanng  followed  his  policy 
strengthens  its  propriety  (h)  •  (Hear !)  1 
have  never  heard  a  more  unwarrantable 
imputation  tlian  that  the  gentlemen  in 
India  are  persons  of  little  coosideration, 
and  that  their  opinions  are  not  worthy 
of  notice. 

Mr.  D.  KiNNAiRD.^1  did  not  say  that. 
1  observed,  that  Mr.  Adam  had  said  so. 

Sir  J.  Mauiolm.— That  they  possessed 
not  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  D.  KiNNAiRD.>*I  gave  it,  as  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Aduni. 
.  Su'J.Malcolm.^U  has  been  assumed 
that  those  Gentlemen  In  India  were  per- 
sons whose  opinions  were  of  no  consi- 
deration—than which  nothing' can.be 
•more  untrue,  (t)  Lord  Amherst,  dbose 
character  stanu  as  high. as  any  man's, 
jias  been  sent  out  to  India,  andasa proof 
of  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Adam's  line  or  con- 
^duct,  allow  me  to  state,  that  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  follow  up  the  same 
course  as  that  gentleman  had  bej^in.  {k) 
-f  Hear  1)  I  shicerely  hope  that  thu  Court 
J>y  their  decision  toiiay,  will,  dedare  to 
the  world  thdr  conviction  that  Mr.  Adam 
iuUv  deserves  thdr  approbation. 

SHr  C.  FoRBBs.-«In  addressing  mysdf 
to  tbe  question  before  the  Court,,  it  shaft 
be  my  endeavour  to  take  up  as  little  of 
their  time  as  possible;  for  wem  I  to  ea- 
ter at  any  great  length  into  the  tptestion, 
1  feel  that  I  diould  only  be  weakening 
the  able  arguments  of  those  ndio  tiave 
previously  diicussed  it  in  sa  fall  a  man- 
ner. I  have  already,  in  another  placc\ 
delivered  my  sentiments,  on  this  ques* 
tion ;  when  I  took  occasion  to  ataie^ 
that  I  was  not  an  advocate  for  an  vnre« 
stricted  press  in  India,  under  the  present 

(/)  Wae  there  not  a  Court  of  iattloe  theve^ 
berote  whieh  the  qaeetion  might  haTO  been 
tried  ?  If  (hat  anthority  can  be  set  aside  by  a 
GoTernor  General,  and  a  temporary  on«  too,  It 
Is  a  mockery  to  maintain  it  &ere  any  longer. 

(§)  This  remafau  to  be  prored.  There  ar» 
many  who  think  hiseondnct  has  tnflteted  toreea 
on  India  atlarge.  as  wdl  as  oo  hla  Tietim. 

(A)  Not  ifLora  Amherst  were  equally  wnM4p. 
If  this  doctrine  were  admitted,  tiicn  procedeatn 
for  wrong  woald  be  their  iastiflcation. 

(0  Then  the  nntmth  lies  at  Mr.  Adam'b 
door,  unlets  Sir  John  will  take  it  up  and  lay  it 
at  his  own :  for  he  says  elsewheie,  that  t&ey 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  atfireti  thoeo  opi- 
nkms  freely,  which  is  but  little  better. 

(k)  This  is  berain^  the  question  ennrely. 
The  Emperor  of  ^ina  would  giro  a  more  oor- 
reet  statement,  and  a  nnoh  better  teqiUtw  than 
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of  thftt  <o«fttrf .  (Hear.) 
The  dtuation  of  faidki  i8  not  calaJated 
at  present  for  ao  ratiMy  free  press.  Jf 
I  have  been  misuDfierstPod  in  the  olwer- 
vackms  I  loade,  on  the  occasion  to  whidi 
1  allude,  I  take  tliis  pnbltc  opportunity 
of  correcting  Ae  error.  (Hear.)  The 
principal  ol^|ect  I  have  in  rising  to  ad* 
dreas  you,  is,  to  speak  of  the  treatment, 
the  tprafmieal  treatment,  ^idiich  Mr. 
Backingiiain  has  experienced  from  tfaa 
Bengal  Oo<reniment.  (Hear.)  I  consi* 
^er  it  to  be  such  treatment  as  notliinf 
can  justify,  bat,  as  Shr  John  Malcolm 
has  said,  die  Mfetjf  of  the  empire. 
(Hear.)  'Hie  severe  measures  adopted 
ny  the  Government  of  India  can  bepal* 
Hated  on  no  other  ground.  (Hear.)  What 
reason  is  amined  for  these  Imrrii  mea- 
sures ?  I  aball  not  say  that  there  is  di- 
rect pooof  of  malioe  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  Bengal,  but  if  I  am  to 
believe  the  letters  wUdi  the  hon.  Pro- 
prietor, who  introdaced  this  motion,  has 
this  day  read^f  1  am  to  place  credit 
on  the  letters  of  those  respectable  indi- 
Tiduals,  (Messrs.  Alezaader  and  Co.) 
which  detafled  the  prooeedfaigi  of  the 
Bengal  government  subsequent  to  the  re- 
moval of  Mr.  Buddngham,  in  prevendiog 
his  paper  from  pAm^  on,  as  long  as  he 
had  any  property  or  Interest  in  tt,  I  can 
come  to  no  other  condasion.  I  can  dis^ 
eera  no  grounds  on  which  to  acqnit  the 
Bengal  Government,— (hear.)— none  bat 
what  are  foreign  to  those  motives  which 
i^onld  have  loflimBoed  thefar  conduct  ia 
the  peribrmanoe  of  a  great  pohUc  duty. 
(Hear.)  If  it  were  proved  that  the  re^ 
moval  of  Mr.  Buckingham  was  absolnte- 
ly  neoessarv  for  tlie  weKare  of  Indhi; 
wtsk  then  Uiat  ezpolsiain  ought  to  have 
been  pat  into  execution  in  the  most  gentle 
and  delicaie  wmr,  so  that  no  unuecewary 
severitr  shonld  have  aocompanieda  mea^ 
aare  wbidi'  was  sufficiently  harsh  in  it» 
adf.  (Hear.)  His  mperty  shoald  havie 
been  respected,  and  his  feelings  obnsalt- 
4sd.  But  how  diffsrent  was  the  real 
easel  Since  the  transmission  of  Mn 
Bttckiagham,  a  line  of  eoodact  has  been 
followed^  the  tmdeocy  of  which  was  t» 
dkxA  his  atter  ruin.  Because  his  per- 
son was  beyond  tiieir  reach,  they  resolv- 
ed to  assaS  hia  prc^ierty,  which  was  V6l 
the  power  uf  ^e  Oovemment,  and  which, 
1  am  sorry  to  say,  has  not  been  respected. 
fHear.)  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  there 
is  not  the  least  probabui^  of  Mr.  Biiek- 
ingham's  retormng  to  Inohi,  and  yet  the 
Iflidian  Government,  with  that  coavlc- 
tSon  stating  them  in  the  face,  have  vin- 
dictively determined  to  ruin  his  property, 
and  dei»ive  him  of  the  means  of  sabd^ 
enoe.    (Hear.) 

Greatiy,  as  I  confess,  I  regret  the  part 
that  bas  been  acted  towards  Mr.  Buck' 
fngbam,  I  will,  nevertheless,  state  my 
opinion  to  the  Court,  (an  opinion  whicii 
Iliava  before  stated  to  Mft  Bnmngbaai 


hianeif,)diatthatL 
an  kspradent  piM.  (Hear.)  The  ho&» 
Merer  has  said  that  it  was  af  nocoa* 
sequence  wl^ther  a  asan  is  a  ^raat* 
or  the  toof  of  tyrants,  in  reference  to  tha 
eifect  produced  by  his  conduct.  Now,  I 
beg  leave  to  oboerre,  that  hi  myopinkm* 
Mr.  Buddngham  has  been  ofto  made  a 
cat'a-paw  of.  (Hear.)  I  see  that  gea* 
tleman  in  Court,  and  I  hope  he  wiUex* 
ease  the  oomntiment.  (LatH[hter.j  How 
has  he  been  rewarded?  He  hta  ba«i 
exiled  for  taking  the  oart  of  otheta.-v 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  pabUc  in  In- 
dia, but  with  respect  to  timt  poblie,  the 
treatment  which  Mr.  Btidckgbam  haa 
leoehFed  speaks  volumes.  Iliat  geotiaf 
man  did  not  stand  forward  to-^t  his 
own  battle  oaly  for  the  press  ofiadb^ 
but  he  was  also  the  diamplon  of  othoa, 
who  kept  in  the  back  gronnd  becaase 
they  had  not  the  spurit  to  come.forwaxd 
as  he  did;  and  who,  after  hiadepartart, 
tamed  their  backs  on  him  and  tiK  Mbeitr 
of  the  press  together.  (Hear,  hear.)  Af- 
ter he  was  gone,  what  was  their  ooar 
duet?  They  convened  a  nuUic  meaifaig 
tbr  the  express  pmyoee  of  ento^aiag  tha 
man  who  had  treated  Mr.  Backlagium 
In  the  most  severe  aad  uacaBed-lor  vum^ 
ner!  I  am  surprised,  almost  beyond  be- 
lief, to  observe  at  the  head  of  the  repair 
iHioa  for  callhig  tins  meeting  the  name 
of  a  gentleman ,  whose  sentiraenis  I  coa- 
•idered  woatd  have  prevented  him  from 
lending  himself  to  anch  a  transaction 
fCiies  of  <«  NaoM,  name.")  I  aUnde  ta 
Mr*  Palmer,  (foradien  I  apeak  of  an  }a^ 
dividual  1  always  sfaaU  bol^naaMhim* 
hi  doors  or  out  of  doors,)  and  ragrat 
exceedingly  to  see  that  genttemao'sitaiaa 
put  Hius  prominency  forward.  I  have 
ooiresponded  with  hun  for  dO  ycar8,aad 
after  ttie  very  haadsome  terms  in  arldsh 
he  haa  spoken  of  Mr.  Buddnglmm,  I  am 
astoaidted  to  find  him  subseoueBtiy  ealU 
ing  a  mcetiag,  tlie  object  or  whm  was 
to  laud  the  man  wlio  had  adopted  sach 
■neasares tovrards thatgenttemih.  lob* 
itrve  too.  that  Mr.  Feijusaon,  tim  adaa* 
cate  employed  by  Mr^  Badda^mm,  «■> 
sued  the  same  coarse  on  that  accaslao 
Tbe  character  of  Mr.  Pergnsson  isaMft 
known.  Hejsaaratlrmanofthahii^wit 
respectabflity,  of  great  talent,  and  of  V9« 
tensive  InformathMi ;  and  I  am  at  a  hiss 
to  know  how  he  eoald  appear  at  that 
meeting  consistently  with  ids  prevlons 
oondaot.  Alloskms  have  been  made  la 
the  transformation  of  men  to  tigers,  hot 
f  consider  this  change  of  sentunent  as 
dually  extraordinary.  '  It  af^imrs  to  mi 
hardly  credible  that  Mr.  Fergusson,  the 
advocate  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  sbooM, 
after  the  sentiments  he  expieased  la  the 
Supreme  Court,  In  that  gMUltmi^  be* 
half,  have  nttered  with  the  same  Has, 


the  words  which  are  atttibatad  towk 
Hear.)  This  mayoonvfaiee  Mr.  Bai^Y 
igham,  or  any  oMalfCt  whodMatt.to 
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ta^  ihe  htAtlts  oT  tbe  imbBc  hi  Iii&» 
tfi^  as  soon  ai  be  is  imr  down  by  tbe 
Government,  he  win  oe  deserted  bv  his 
friends.  I  hare  bad  tbe  |terare  of  be^ 
comintf  acquainted  with  Mr.  Backing-* 
hamr  ibave  the  hononr  to  call  ^at  gen* 
tieman  my  friend,  and  can  assure  tbe 
Court  that  tbe  opinion  which  Mr.  Palmer 
expressed  of  him  in  tbe  year  1823,  is  hv«- 
lifted  br  all  that  I  have  observed  of  his 
conduct.    (Hear.) 

I  now  beg  leare  to  advert  to  a  part  of 
the  sa^eet,  to  whidi  I  think  snfficieBt 
ittentioo  has  not  been  paid,  hot  which  I 
^oncdVe  deserves  most  particular  notice. 
I  alhide  to  the  question—**  What  is  the 
Jrjie. interest  or  the  Katives  of  India?** 
This  suinect  has  only  come  into  the  dis^ 
coflsion  mddeirtally,  by  a  sort  of  side-* 
wind.  I  most  say  this  Immense  body  of 
peoiHe  bare  been  excluded  from  view: 
ana  kept  in  the  back-ground  as  &r  as  it 
was  possible  to  keep  tliem.  What  ongbt 
to  be  tbe  principal  object  of  the  Govern* 
ment  of  India.'  Ought  not  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  India  to  fdrm  that  ob-* 
Jcct.>  (Hear.)  Does  not  the  charter, 
the  63d  Geo.  III.  declare  *<  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  tUs  Company  to  provide  for  &e 
Intdlectual,  moral,  and  roigfops  instruc- 
tion .of  the  natives"  ?  With  respect  to 
tiie  two  first  points,  t  agree  we  should 
exert  ourselves,  but  I  strongly  object  to 
forrlng  arw  religious  instruction  on  the 
natives.  To  attempt  to  give  tbe  natives 
religious  Instruction  would  be,  I  contend, 
the  heii^t  of  madness.  Ju  maintaining 
this  position,  1  believe,  1  diall  be  sup* 
ported  by  many  gentlemen  on  both  sides 
of  the  bar.  and  particularly  by  an  hon. 
Baronet,  In  conjunction  with  whom  I 
contested  the  point  when  the  subiiect  was 
debated  in  the liouse  of  Commons.  That 
faon.  fianmet.  at  the  last  stage  of  the 
bill,  moved  that  the  word  '*  reUgious" 
alionld  be  left  out  of  tlie  clause,  and 
I  heartily  wlih  that  it  had  been  struck 
but.  Much  mischief  has  in  my  Judgment 
been  done  by  this  provision.  If  out 
empire  receives  any  shock,  it  will  be 
owing  to  this  circumstance  alone.  Our 
tituatton  in  India  has  been  described  as 
one  of  necessity,  but  this  I  cannot  ad^ 

gilt.  (Hear.)'  Has  not  the  extension  of 
ur  territory  in  India,  been  the  object  of 
every  Governor  General,  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, contrary  to  the  policy  marked  out 
by  the  Legislature,  aud  to  the  order  of 
the  Court  of  Directors?  (Wear.)  Though 
the  executive  body  condemns  the  exten- 
Mon  of  owr  territories,  it  never  thinks 
,pn>per  to  give  back  any  of  those  whkh 
nave  been  acquired,  (iiear.)  Afid  thus 
their  words  and^  deeds  are  at  variance. 
"No  importunate  Prince  hm  his  posses- 
sions restored  to'  him.  UnUke  Bona- 
parte, they  keep  all  they  get.  Conquest 
rapkity  wcceeds  conquest,  since  they 
make  one  conquest  a  ground  for  ob- 
taining another.  Bonaparte  would  at 


litis  moment  have  been  In  p^#er,  liad 
he  followed  such  a  system  m  retuning 
wli^t  he  conquered ;  and  had  he  kept 
Princes  in  dungeons,  and  hunted  them 
about  Hke  beasu  of  prey,  he  would  still 
have  been  seated  on  a  throne.  Our  si^ 
tuation  in  India  is  not  therefore  one  d 
necessitv.  but.  of  choice.  All  India  la 
now  subjugated,— not  an  iudependent 
power  is  now  left  hi  the  country;  aud 
still  (I  do  not  wbh  to  quarrel  with  tbehr 
policy)  they  find  It  necessary  to-go  on, 
as  a  robber  murders  the  victim  he  has 
plundered,  in  order  if  nossible  to  es« 
r^pe  the  oonseqneoces  of  his  crime.  But, 
having  marked  out  their  course,  what 
are  they  bound  to  do  ?  Why,  to  nrotect 
and  foster  by  all  possible  means,  tne  wel- 
fsre  and  happinessof  the  natives.  (Hear.) 
This  thej  were  bound  to  do  by  aQ  tiie 
ties  of  nonour  and  humanity.  The  in- 
terest of  the  natives,  1  repeat,  is  kept  too 
much  out  of  sight.  It  lias  been  asserted 
that  the  nattves  should  be  prevented 
from  printing  and  publishing  remarks  on 
this  subject,— but  I  should  Hke  to  be 
informed  how  tiiey  are  to  be  pitvented 
from  talking  of  it.  (Hear.)  That  ther 
do  speak  on  this  topic,  is  notorious ;  and 
though  gentlemen  behind  tiie  bar,  might  ' 
be  contented  with  the  state  of  things, 
I  can  assure  them,  that  if  they  do  not 

Sy  more  attention  to  the  dtuation  of 
B  natives,  they  will  ultimately  repent 
their  neglect  Sir  John  Makx>lm  has 
said,  that  the  empire  of  India  is  held  by 
the  jx>wer  of  opinion.  It  certahily  & 
held  by  the  opinion  tbe  natives  enters 
tahi  of  our  physical  force.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  is  the  force  we  hold  in  our  hand5. 
and  not  the  affections  of  the  people,  that 
constitutes  the  preservation  of  nidia. 
We  must  not  forget,  however,  that 
While  we  depend  on  the  sword^  that 
sword  is  heldl^  the  natives  themselves  i 
and  if  they  turn  It  against  the  Company, 
the  ruin  of  thehr  empire  would  be  im* 
mediately  completed. 

Let  us  look  .tiie  danger  fun  in  the  foce, 
and  not  endeavour  to  conceal  it  from  onr- 
selves.  The  observations  which  have 
this  day  been  made  on  this  subject  have 
tended  to  confirm  my  opinion,  that  if  a 
better  policy  is  not  adopted  with  respect 
to  the  Natives  of  India,  tile  loss  of  our 
empire  will  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence. If  we  wish  to  preserve  it,  we 
must  secure  the  affections  of  ihe  Natives. 
We  must  allow  them  to  have  a  share  of 
the  "loaves  and  fishes,"  and  tiot  ex- 
clude them  from  filling  dvil  offices,  and 
keep  them  in  inferior  situations  in  the 
ftrmy,  where  they  can  at  present  only 
serve  as  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
Si  grade  above  that  rank*  Let  them  be 
well  paid  when  they  are  employed,  and 
not  be  restricted  to  a  mere  trifle  per 
month,  on  which  they  can  scarcely  sub- 
sist. Tlie  consequence  of  this  system  is, 
tiiat  they  ftre  reduced,  or  rather  corn- 
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peO^-ta  ve^elve  unanittMMriied  feet  and 
emdhiiiieiito.  The  dismiasal  of  natives 
for  dds  offsDce  is  of  almost  daily  occar- 
renoe,  and  they  are  thns  incapacitated 
from^iilistiDc  agida  in  the  service  of  the 
Company.  Theie  dismissals  are  regu- 
larly pablishedin  four  langnages  in  every 
department. 

Is  this  conrse  porsned  when  Euro- 
peans are  detected  in  the  same  pffenee  ? 
When  Mr,  Such>a-one,  an  Esquire,  or 
a  Captain,  is  found  out  to  hav^  received 
unanthoriaed  fees,  is  the  circumstance 
pubtiahed  in  different  languages,  and  b 
he  declared  ineapable  of  being  re^ad- 
mitted  into  the  senice?  (Hear.)  Do  you 
imagine  that  this  escapes  the  notice  of 
the  Natives?  Do  you  think  they  do  not 
ask,  why  this  is  not  done  in  the  case  of 
Europeans  as  well  as  in  tlieir  own  ?  Is  it 
to  be  supposed,  that  when  a  poor  Native. 
ek|ng  out  life  on  a  scanty  pittance,  and 
induced  through  distress  to  take  more 
than  he  is  autliorized  to  do,  is  dismissed 
from  his  situation  with  ignominy,  sees  a 
very  unequal  measure  of  punishment  in- 
flicted on  the  Eur(^>ean  for  the  aame 
offence,^is  it  to  he  supposed.  I  ask,  that 
he  win  not  obeerve  such  partial  conduc*, 
and  brand  it  as  unjust  >  [Some  ioteirup- 
tion  was  here  occasioned  by  some  per- 
sons scraping  ^eir  feet  upon  the  ffronnd.] 
If  tills  interruption  proceeds  mnn  the 
impatience  of  some  of  my  auditors,  I 
can  infiNrm  those  who  occasion  it,  that  I 
am  not  to  be  put  down;  if  it  is  meant  as  a 
mark  of  approbation,  1  retnm  thanics  for 
the  honour.  (Hear,) 

I  ^d  not  at  first  intend  to  touch  upon 
80  many  of  these  topics,  but  as  I  enter- 
tidtt  very  diflferent  sentiments  from  tliose 
wUdi  generally  prevail  in  the  Court,  I 
am  anxious  to  state  my  opinion;  and  to 
impress  on  those  who  near  me,  the  ne- 
cessity of  doing  something  more  for  the 
natives  of  Inma,  whether  Mohamme- 
dans or  Hindoos^  and  of  raisin£[  them  as 
high  as  possible  in  the  scale  of  imivove.* 
ment  aad  civilization.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, consider  it  proper  to  allow  the 
tstabllshment  of  a  Free  Press  in  India, 
in  dMsame  extent  as  prevails  here,  as  I 
consider  it  to  be  entirely  incompatible 
virith  the  Government  of  India;  and  that 
Government  must  be  in  force  as  long  as 
we  retain  possession  of  the  country.  I 
have  before  stated  my  opinion,  and  still 
consider  that  some  restrictions  on  tiie 
press  are  necessary,  but  that  those  whidi 
are  now  imposed,  are  useless  and  ridi- 
culous in  the  extreme.  Rather  than 
sutfbr  it  to  remain  In  its  present  state, 
the  press  had  better  be  at  once  put  down. 
During  the  whole  of  the  Marquess 
Welksley's  administration  I  was  in  In- 
dia, and  I  never  heard  one  oompl^nt  of 
the  state  of  tite  Press.  I  am  desirous  of 
renriadlng  the  pourt,  that  in  the  obser- 
vations I  am  making  on  this  subject,  I 
am  pledged  to  ooihingi  and  am  pehectiy 


ft«e  to  act  Ju«t  as  I  jtottw.  W;  iJMert 
should  be  qmcklv  Uken  up  hy  M£oM 
of  Directors,  and  they  should  speecBly  di» 
all  that  appeal's  to  them  necessary. .'  It 
will  not  be  long  ere  it  wiU  be  discoined 
in  auotiier  place,  when  the  privUcges  of 
the  Company  shall  come  under  coniQfc- 
ration.  I  hope  most  sincerely  that  Ina 
topic  will  be  attended  to  sboftiy  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  and  some  meaiM 
taken  to  explain  to  the  Journalists  of  In- 
dia what  they  are  allowed,  ttid  what 
they  arc  not  allowed  to  write.  I  trust 
that  the  Court  of  Dbedors  and  01  tiM«e 
who  hear  me,  will  feel  as  I  do,  tfaait  the 
treatment  which  Mr.  Bncirin^am  has 
ekperienced  is  hanh,  much  harsher  tluui 
should  have  been  visited  upon  any  firalt 
or  imprudence  he  may  have  committed. 
1  am  sure  there  is  no  man  In  this  Gout 
can  lay  his  hand  on  his.  heart,  and  say 
that  he  would  have  infficted  thejpmdsh- 
ment  whidi  Mr.  Bnckinriiam  hai  en- 
dured. (Hear.)  Anhon.andgaUaiitfricad 
of  mine  has^  Itowever,  told  as  that  csff 
attention  is  useles^  taken  up  by  the 
consideration  of  the  present  topic,  and 
our  tune  wasted,  because  the  qoeitidii  of 
the  press  was  of  little  momeat  to  tiie 
safety  of  the  Government  of  iHtr  ludSum 
dommions.  ' 

Sir  J.  Malcolm.— I  did  not  alfaiae  to 
any  particular  case,  but  to  the  jMeral 
principle  of  tiie  Press:  I  consider ttie 
question  a  very  serious  one. 

Sir  C.  Forbes.— That  the  PreasahoaU 
atta<^  the  Government  of  India,  ooghf 
not  certainly  to  be  tolerated,  becaiae 
such  a  Aurse  would  have  the  effed  of 
degrading  that  Government  hi  'the  eyes 
of  the  natives,  (a)  I  tihink  sudi  alibmr 
would  be  a  great  public  misfortttne,  and 
therefore  should  oppose  it  It  has  been 
made  a  matter  of  accusation  against  Mr. 
Buckingham,  that  posse§«ing  only  a 
mariner's  indenture,  lie  wa$  not  entttled 
to  assume  the  situation  he  did^  a  situa- 
tion which  he  so  creditaldy  filled,  so 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  European  public  in  India; 
and,  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  thdr 
sentiments  with  equal  satisfiMrtion,  I 
hare  no  doubt,  to  the  Natives.  He  bad  a 
right,  in  my  opinion,  though  his  Ikcsse 
was  drawn  up  m  the  form  of  a  mariner's 
license,  to  act  as  if  it  had  been  a  free 
merchant's  license,  for  between  these 
two  there  Is  no  distinction  as  to  the  power 
granted.  For  a  merchant's  Hcenae  fifty 
guineas  must  be  given,  and  only  half  that 

(«)  If  ncakiag  troth  of  tb«  lodWB  ««vc«l^ 
ment  can  degrade  it  in  i^  eves  of  tlie  Katitw, 
the  Oovenunent  most  he  boo,  and  eveAf  to  te 
degraded.  If  it  is  ouly  by  speaking  felwhoofc 
that  the  Indian  Qorvmnient  ean  be  d«ginM, 
the  penons  to  wiMMn  Aete  fldaehooda 


dnMedaretfaoMSilvoetMwelLintenHd  tnto- 
lleve  them;  and  tne  anthots  of  audi  flJadioodt 
might  be  eflectoaHy  puidshed  bv  the  m^  Jm 
that  is  found  saffioieBtlypoirertal  to  puaisn  ill 
other  cihnea. 
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not  of  the  slightest  importaoce.  I  ac- 
Irnowledge  the  liberality  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  in  granting  licenses.  The  re- 
quired boon  is  granted  in  the  most  ready 
and  handsome  manner,  in  case  of  a 
refusal  thei-e  is  still  an  appeal  to  the 
Board  of  Control,  who  will  grant  the 
request  where  there  are  uo  strong  rea- 
sons against  it 

IcanoQtadmit  thatthestatements  made 
Xo-ixs  against  the  Goyenunent.  are  ejr- 
oarte.  We  have  before  us  the  defence  of 
Mr.  Adam,  the  Governor  General,  whose 
conduct  is  the  sul^ect  of  complaint 
This  defence  I  have  read,  and  I  confess 
it  has  not  satisfied  me.  The  gentleman, 
whose  production  this  document  is,  has 
been  d&icribed  as  a  man  of  great  abiUty, 
and  possessing  an  excellent  heart;  but 
nogreat  idea  of  his  abiUty  is  to  be  formed 
from  this  specimen  of  his  conduct  in  Ben- 
gaL  I  hope  this  document  may  be  in- 
cluded amongst  the  papers,  the  produc- 
tion of  which  I  shall  this  day  vote  for. 
It  has,  I  understand,  been  transmitted 
in  its  printed  ottcial  state  to  the  Court 
Xfi  Directors,  who  are,  I  tliink,  bound  to 
lay  it  before  the  Court  of  Proprietors. 
Tne  case  of  Mr.  Amot  is  very  dif^ 
ferent,  in  my  Judsment,  from  that  of 
Mr.  Buckingham;  lor  the  former  gentle- 
man^ not  posaeasing  a  license,  was  liable 
tabeiemoredatanyttuKS;  butthisdoes 
not  justify  the  sending  him  to  Bencoolen. 
He  ou|^  perhaps  to  have  been  sent 
hoqie;  but  at  all  events  the  object  of  re- 
moving him  should  not  have  been  put 
into  execution  with  the  unnecessary 
severity  which  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
ercised towards  mm.  (Hear.) 

J  have  now  only  one  word  more  to 
saw,  and  that  is  in  behalf  of  a  departed 
frieud  of  mine.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry 
that  Mr.  B«u^ingfaam  should  have  in- 
troduced into  his  Journal  the  name  of 
that  excellentman,  Mr.  Manesty,  whom, 
hadbe  known  as  well  as  I  did,  he  would 
never  have  mentioned.  The  charge 
against  him  was  overstated  sreatly.  He 
owned,  it  is  true,  a  great  number  of  those 
small  vessels,  which  were  frequently  em- 
ployed in  taking  doHH  despatches,  but 
no  correspondence  took  place  between 
Mr.  Manesty  and  Mr.  Manesty.  Wliat  did 
ha|>pco  was  carried  on  between  bimseU  and 
the  commanders  of  those  ves$el«.  That  he 
did  not  make  much  profit  by  his  specu- 
lation, is  evident,  from  the  fact,  that 
af*er  forty  years*  services,  he  died  so 
poor,  that  he  did  not  leave  sufiideut  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  funeral. 

Mr.  HuatB.— Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
already  arrived  to  a  very  kite  hour,  and 
the  important  question  whk;h  has  been 
brou^t  under  our  notke  is  not  half  dls- 
cosseo*    Under  these  ciitumstaiices  \ 


appeal  to  you  Heather  it  wouM  be  ftir  to 
decide  the  question.  If  it  should  be  hur- 
ried to  a  vote  now,  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  meet  ajcain  withhi  ten  days.  I  nope, 
therefore,  that  you  will  consent  to  the 
aiyoumment  of  the  dlscnsrion  till  this 
day  week,  or  any  other  day  that  may  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  Court  of  Efirec- 
tors,  otherwise  justice  will  not  be  done. 
Besides.  Mr.  Buckinriiam  is  destmus  of 
being  himself  heara  in  replv  to  some 
personal  refiections  which  nave  been 
cast  upon  hbn,  and  I  ho|)e  no  person  will 
refuse  him  the  opportunity  of  defending 
himself  as  pubKcly  as  he  has  been  at- 
tacked. I  therefore  move.  That  this 
Court  be  adjourned  to  this  day  week. 

A  PaopaiETOR  in  the  body  of  the  Court 
seconded  the  motion  :  but  it  appearing 
to  be  the  general  wish  of  the  majority  to 
proceed^ 

General  Browttb  addressed  the  Court 
in  a  very  low  tone.  We  imderstood  him 
to  say^  that  he  was  incompetent  to  form 
an  opmion  with  respect  to  the  present  . 
state  of  the  press  in  India:  but  afiier  an 
uninterrupted  reddence  of  thirty  years 
in  the  East,  he  was  decidedly  of  opinkm, 
that  a  free  press,  whfeh  was  so  valuable 
in  this  country,  would  in  Inifia  be  at- 
teuded  with  gmt  danger,  {b)  and  reduce 
the  Comi>ao]rs  stodt  25  per  cent,  at  least 

Mr.  fiUMB  requested  the  Chairman  to 
put  the  question  on  his  amendment 

The  Chairman.— It  is  moted  and  se- 
conded. That  the  furtfier  consideration 
of  this  question  be  adjourned.  I  have 
mysclfno  objection  to  tlie  motion.  I 
have  but  one  wish,  and  that  is  at  all 
times  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the 
Court,  (c)  The  question  whidi  is  before 
the  Court  is  certainly  a  lar^  question, 
but  it  is  not  now  so  late  as  it  was  when 
the  Court  sat  a  few  days  ago.  There  is, 
too,  a  considerable  number  of  Proprie- 
tors present;  however,  it  is  for  the 
Court  to  determine  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr.  Dixon,  as  we  undentood.  ex- 
ressedawish  that  the  debate  should 
adjourned. 

Mr.  TsANT  thought  it  would  be  diffl- 

(»)  l^-hat  wouM  be  Mid  of  a  Cherokee  Ckiefi 
who,  after  neidinf  thirty  years  ia  the  woodioT 
America,  shoakl  risit  London,  and  lay,  "  No 
donbt  yonr  readini^  and  writinff-schools,  laws, 
Telifflon/and  other  mark*  of  eivilisatioa,  are 

5 nod  things  in  England,  but  they  wmld  be  reiy 
angeroos  beyond  the  MissiMippL"  And  yet 
General  Browne^*  opinion  is  not  one  whit  mora 
entitled  to  attention.    We  want  reasons  and  ar- 

gimettts,  not  mere  opinions :  Cm-  there  are  no 
Uiet  on  earth  that  might  not  be  pror«d  to  b« 
right,  if  the  mere  opinion  of  persona,  who  had 
prMtised  them  tor  thiity  ycar^sboold  ba  c  -  ' 
dered 


^ 


ted  aa>ree/of  their  proprie^. 
(c)  ThisisaTieiWelmproTemt 


... nproremcntineattrtesy, 

to  which  it  is  not  impossible  bat  the  History  of 
the  First  Day  at  the  India  Honae  mar  in  soma 
degree  have  oontrfboted.  We  are  glad  to  draw 
the  render's  atleutiOB  tQ  this  nanifipst  refonn. 
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bah  attfabseasonof  Aeyeid'.  togefio 
vaaxy  Proprietors  together  again. 

'A  pROFRUBTOft,  with  whose  terwa 
we  ivere  vnacquainted.  then  aodress- 
cd  the  Conrt.  He  said  that  he  had 
been  for  eight  jt9M  a  Proprietor,  but 
had  never  beibre  presented  himself  to 
the  notice  of  the  Conrt.  At  that  late 
hour  he  would  be  ?erv  brief  In  his  re- 
marks. He  confessed  that  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Morer  led  him  to  think  that 
tliere  had  been  something  l&e  tyrannv 
exerdsed  towards  Mr.  Btidkingham,  but 
the  statements  made  on  the  other  side 
had  removijd  that  impression  frain  his 
raind;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  coming 
to  the  cnncrasiou  that  the  power  of  the 
Indian  GoTemment  had  been  exercised 
in  a  despotic  and  an  nnwarrantabie 
manner,  be  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
tliat  it  had  been  exercised  with  great 
moderation.  (O  Tlie  press  in  India, 
as  lie  understood  H,  was  sulijcct  to  cer- 
tain /a<r#,  and  tlie  ommder  against  those 
Itnci  was  liable  to  be  punished.  (#)  Tak* 
$ng  those  as  the  data  of  the  case,  he 
could  not  but  admire  the  temperate  con- 
duct of  the  Governor  General,  in  admo- 
nishing^ Mr.  Buckingham  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  erroneous  career.  The 
bon.  gentleman  wtthtn  the  bar  (Mr. 
Imp€j9  had,  by  a  reference  to  the  act  of 
))arllament,  proved,  that  the  proceeding^ 
adopted  by  the  Indian  Government  to- 
waras  Mr.  Bttckbigham,  were  ptrfiectly 
conformable  to  law,  Mr.  Buckingham 
was  admonished  and  informed,  that  li 
repetition  of  his  offence  would  be  fbl- 
lowedby  punishment.  When  he  (the  hon. 
Proprietor)  considered  that  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham did  repeat  his  offenct  over  and 
over  agfdn.  he  could  not  help  repeating 
that  the  Government,  so  far  f^om  con- 
ducting  itself  tjrrannicaHy  towards  that 
individdal,  had  behaved  with  great  mo- 
deration. If  there  had  been  a  violation 
of  ^  law,  that  would  have  been  a  good 
ground  for  moving  for  papers  to  found 
proceedings  on,  but  it  was  understood 
that  the  question  had  already  been  under 
theooosideration  of  the  B(wrd  of  Con- 
trol, and  tliat  it  had  been,  decided  that 
DO  violation  of  the  law  bad  taken  place. 
.Under  these  circumstances  lie  saw  no  ne- 
cessity for  a4)ouruing  the  discussion.  {/) 

{d)  Yet  if  tb«  nMyTer**  lUteiBeiit  of  fkcts  am. 
yeieil  the  iiaprt«i4m  oftyn*  ny,  and  Mr.  lapey 
said  the  ^<  ikeU  wore  ail  admitted,''  it  i»  di^ult 

t»  imufpne  wbht  bat   predetrrauBatao*  could 
ave  wraai  kt  thia  minumlous  change, 
(c)  But  it  was  Bot  sabject  to  tbase  <«Mtill 
After  Mr.  B«ekiqf|haBi  was  baaithed. 

(/)  IfthaoSHMfswereaffaiust  Jaar,  thekiyio 
of  this  spMker  wonld  be|[oodi  bat  thej  wera  ••< 
MainstUw^  audevfo  if  they  bad  been,  they 
f&oM  have  beca  trleid  acconJUag  to  law,  and  pn- 
aisbed  ia  the  same  naiuier.  Bat  who  would 
caD  the  robbing  a  man  of.  a  preperty  pfoduciac 
ste«Uly,atkaat,  <5jM0a-7«arlorhi]&seKaadlk. 
mily,  and  rednoing  him  lo  aoeoiuiedepeai ' 
soaie  fotuie  career  of  life,^A  modexaie 


Mr.TMNT— I  diOQld  not  lnn«  i 
ed  myself  at  this  late  boor,  hitf  H  i 
been  that  some  of  te  neareac  codhcx- 
Ions  of  Mr.  Adam^  knowing  tluu  I  waa 
intimately  acquainted  with  Aiiii|ha»e  re- 
quested me  to  say  a  lew  worai  to  flie 
Court,  and  to  read  some  doctrnietift,  ihe 
first  of  which  is  very  much  to  the  fofat, 
both  with  respect  (O  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Adam,  and  the  aipnnent  of  my  boa. 
frieitd  fSir  C.  ForbesK  who  seemed  to 
think  that  very  little  had  been  done  for 
the  natives,  and  that  that  Uttle  was  fat 
their  good.  The  document  towhl<^  I 
allude,  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  wrtea 
by  a  Hindoo  native  of  Ca2c«tta^  dated 
llecember  30,  1823^  to  the  fdHomg 
effect-         '  — '"^ 

.  It  fivta  me  great  silldMlsii  to  iatots  jm 
111  it  in  TiiTi  iiriTT  llii  ■iiiai  if  juMiiilnfai 
4ib^e0t»  of  Oa  Rta«0O  CemgK  Tim  If  1  W 
Adaia,  late  Ooversor  GeBCral  to  CatfDefl,  is 
voinpthmce  wffh  ottr  appiieaQoB,  prenirtBi  ea 
the  19tb  of  Jiise,  U«3,  waa  pleaead,  esi  ^  ty 
of  July  last,  to  consent  to  bMooae  ^patiaaar 
the  Hindoo  CoOexd,  aadhe  /oxtber  reaalvfd  ti 
afloid  peeuniary  assistaace  far  enpl^yinK  a  fipa- 
pateat  LaetuMT  to  ase  tba  ykiloapphlMl  affaii^ 
to%  whiek  baa  baaa  pMMatad  bf  di*  Bdtlifclia. 
jlia  Society  to  thaOakttaBtoda^Cayitt^iai 
alaaiafSjuil  to  wpply  tba  «Mt  «r  ika  jCeB«i 
>«MlmtoWeoMttwlad  far  tkmmam  oTtoito* 
aCttatioa,  to  tha  vidnity  af  th«  ritochoaeaibr 
the  Oavawaat  ■— earit  CsMagi^  (—r the  mm 
tonk  at  PuttoldMsa,  to  CakttttoO  •«•  wa  !•«• 
eoWBotdeatod,  aa  w«  tv«n  PWpiBstoi,  iriA 
lieateMMt  Bdrtoa,  aaaialMrt  lafai  f  aliialtii^  af 
P«blleBiifldtof«,wiare^to4tolWpiaa$  to 
the  sacceSs  we  met  with  to  our  appltoilSM.  «a 
aonslder  aoxwlves  mainly  iaitobli*  to  th.  Hsr- 
rUigton*s  InstnimentaUty.  {§) 

All  tfte  obseivatloiii  of  ttit  Iml  Mover 
went  to  show  that  Mr.  Adaa  luid  cos- 
ducted  himself  in  »  ineirmtoiaktl  »d 
oppretolw  BiaMtor^  and  tom  iMWii  a 
man  whom  Europeaas  as  f«MI  a#  Mtfvto 
must  look  upon  witb  todMi^  of  atty 
thing  but  regard.  I  hivie  Mb<r  vtiy  4^ 
dsive proeto in additioB t*  tfu«wlddll 

.ment  for  fladiag  (knit  wit&  what  th«  ^mtoi, 
theapprorers  of  this  pnnishnieiit^havct  tiMHelTCB 
condemned  *  Even  admitttog  ft  to  k»v«  toai  a 
libel,  which  no  amn  contends  it  to  ao,  atotef 
£ai»,00a,  and  McpetoaL  hanittiamrt,  to  sato^ 
■otapeaattyafsjUifisiy  modannaame^g 
{§)  After  all,  to  what  does  this  mm 
ktest  tyrants  that  erer  Ured  have  | 


rreatest  tyrants  ttiat  erer  bred  nave  patomiasd 
Collefscs.  and  paid  for  them,  lika  Mr.  AAam,  eat 
of  the  coffers  of  the  stota :  bat  toa  atodfaa  pai- 
aoed  there  are  MtalUad  to  ftaaiMH  aMlHbsf 
were*  the  Ceprt  ware  amt  .to  dia^vaa  aa  «*•( 
croeltrand  ii4asaaa)thaliato£»haB^«Mfto 
,»  CdDcytes  could. set  aaUp.  th«N«*.Wiy 
piotis  Cathdlics  who  baSld  Mo— atwlwiadllss- 
phau  to  wipe  offtoe  «cdi»'or  fMr  dai  >  b«t  m 
iiw^rbaftwi  heart  OiatbaadtoiralimaialTrf 
lese  Im  aaa  set  af  aa%  waa  an  mMmrlpa 
ehmya  afajpsmfaa  prtftiijNI  m  aaot||if  sit¥ 
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hne  read»  tittt  Mr.Adam  Irn  «lwam 
been  extremely  aoadotts  to  franMtette 
edncatioii  of  tiie  Natkes,  and  to  better 
their  cooditioQ.  I,  in  conunon  with 
othere»  tbbk  tiiat »  free  press,  in  tlte 
seaae  in  whkh  that  phrase  is  anderttood 
kk  £ugUmd»  woald  be,  at  the  present 
moment,  not  a  benefit  hut  a  enrse  to 
India.  (A)  It  is  right,  however,  that  it 
ahould  be  known  that  Mr.  Adam  and 
other  membem  of  the  Gorermnent  who 
are  «QpyK>«ed  to  be  occupied  only  with 
the  desue  to  amass  wealth,  tee  at  thia 
moment  labouring  hard  to  benefit  the 
Indian  population  in  the  only  way  in 
which  It  ctm  be  benefited,  namely,  by 
IMrenaring  it  to  receive  those  blessings 
which  at  present  it  is  fneimabU  of  ap« 
K^ciating.  (i)  I  should  tbmk  .myself 
unwoilhy  of  the  situation  which  I  held 
In  India,  if  I  wished  to  shut  the  door  of 
knowledge  on  the  Indian  community* 
Hiiere  are  many  documents  which  could 
be  referred  to,  to  prove  that  much  has 
been  done  by  the  Inittan  Government  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion. Nobody  knows  this  better  tiian 
Mr.  Buckinsimm.  We  are  aU  agreed  an 
to  the  principle,  we  only  diter  ae  toiime 
and  degree.  I  do  not  agree  with  those^ 
Sir  WiUtam  Jones  nmoGgst  others^  who 
tay  that  India  must,  uh/mpt  be  governed 
by  a  pure  despotism,  a)  I  beljeve  that 
at  no  distant  period  the  govemmeiu  of 
India  will  be  conducted  upon  a  mora 
4iberal  policy.  This  diangecaoaot  take 
place  in  ourtimey  but  our  mand-chil- 
dren  may  live  to  see  it.  Sir  William 
Jones,  than  whom  there  coiUd  not  be  a 
more  enthusiastic  Ioitj*  of  liberty,  said, 
speaking  of  the  doctrine  of  universal 
freedom,  **  God  ft>rbid  that  such  a  doc-» 
trine  should  be  preached  in  India."  (/) 

(A)  V<NvrMMM,Mr.Tte]it|  ir«d»BotaM4 

Soar  opiniwui  bat  if  ttief  wen  u  plentU^  «« 
lackberries,  yon,  perbapa,  like  FaLttaiT,  would 
not  give  then  «a  ccmpottioii. 

(t)  11mtwede«3ri«ultheN«tive«aeaMhei 
ioin  ua  in  tbe  denial.  They  think  a  free  preia 
la  for  their  benefit ;  and  who  gave  Mr.  Trant  an« 
thority  to  pnmoDiiee,  merely  on  bla  opinion,  that 
Ihct  do  Mtknqw  what  ia  good  for  the«aelTeaf 
la  ttiiad^ng  nnto  otheia  aa  we  would  he dono 
Mto? 
Ik)  Sir  William  Jonet  laid  no  inch  thing. 
[i)  Kot  the  least  ilBgnlar  thing  in  this  mat- 
ter ia,  that  the  name  of  Sir  William  Jones  shonld 
be  aasooiAted.  with  hottllity  to  tbe  fVeedom  of 
tbe  preas  in  India.  When  Sir  William  said,  be 
Woud  notcommomeate  his  idea*  of  "  liberty'^ 
to  tbo  people  of  India,  be  meant  that  be  would 
aat  teach  them  the  prfncinlas  of  representative 
goremment,  as  he  does  in  bis  dialogne  between 
m.  gentleman  and  a  fanner.    But  it  would  be  a 

Est  unwarrantable  conolusloo  to  soppose  that 
would  hare  admitted  it  to  be  consonant  to 
r  or  reason,  that  neither  Englishmen  nor  Na- 
tlvet  should  be  permitted  to  pnbUsb  any  thing, 
ascent  »kipM»§  inteUigenct,  without  a  licenca 
flnt  bad  and  obtained.  On  the  contrary,  Sir 
William  Jonea  did  witness  tbe  jbxistence  of  a 


frao  prese  ia  Calcutta,  without  tbe  aUgbtaat 
alaim  oi  objeatlon.  When  tbe  prmrietors  af 
tfw  Xiarsr  w<it  pr9itcited  ftf  a  AM  on  Sir 


Mr.MiU,  who  is  aUowadto  have  writ- 
ten ahistoiTOf  Mtiah  India  with  great 
ability^.aaa  who  lias  been  ndsed  by  his 
mlenu  alone,  to  the  distinguished  station 
which  he  now  fiils>  has  said,  that  he 
*'  would  not  choose  a  free  prMS  as  the 
instrument  of  the  amelioration  of  thot 
natives."  (ffi]  Considering  the  uniu- 
fimmedstate  ofthepopuiation,he  thought 
the  unconstrained  use  of  the  press  wonM 
be  attended  with  great  evil,  (a)  <<  Hie 
people  of  India  must  be  prepared,  step  by 
step,  for  theei\k)yment  of  the  fiill  freedom 
of  the  press."  I  ^tnite  these  opinions  be- 
cause i  am  desirous  that  myself  and 
some  others,  who  entertain  the  opinion 
ihat  a  free  press  wonld  at  present  be  of 
no  benefit  to  India,  ^ould  be  set  ri^t. 
with  the  pubUc.  I  have  been  taxed  with 
iocousisteucy  by  some  of  my  fiieuds. 
'fhey  say  *'  Ybu  took  some  trouble  when 
you  were  in  India  to  improve  the  edu- 
cation of  the  natives;  why  do  you  not 
advocate  a  tree  press  ?"  1  do  not»  because 
history  teaches  metbat  a  free  pren  never 
existed  in  a  country  in  the  state  in  vriiich 
India  as.  («)  (Hear.) 

Faul  ioddittU,  the  oonnsel  for  the  defendants, 
Mr.  Bnrrongfas,  now  Sir  William  BoNongha, 
expatiated  on  thcvaloe  of  a  f\ree  pinas,  exactly 
as  counsel  fm  the  defence  are  naed^to  do  in 
England,  but  without  having  occasion  to  obvi- 
ate a  alngle  ofatfection  on  lSke  acore  of  its  inoom* 
patibiltty  with  the  firame  of  jrovemment  inthla 
•ountry.  Hqt  did  Sir  W.  Jones,  or  hia  eol- 
leagnes,  suggest  a  doubt  that  the  Engliah  Isw  of 
Ubel  did  not  obtain,  within  the  Mahrattaditeb, 
as  fhlly  as  the  Bngli^  law  of  treason  or  Mony. 

(m)  Mr.  Mill  has  said  no  such  thing.  Therr 
is  not  «  man  living  who  Is  a  warmer  adroeato 
fisr  the  freedom  of  the  Prcas  any  where  thanr 
Mr.Minj  and  Jt  is  only  a  proof  of  Uindneas, 
almost  unaccountable,  to  find  any  Indian  reader 
Mirticnlarly  ignorant  of  this  Diet  Mi;  Mfll, 
(v«L  V.  p.  648,)  speaks  thus  of  the  Frardou  of 
tie  Press.  ^  £veo  when  it  is  eoBTcrted  to  abuse, 
it  is  not  for  the  advantage  of  an  InnecMt  man 
to  seek  to  restrain  it :  he  will  find  his  adrantago 
th^Migh  life  in  coulinniog  to  despise  its  anc*' 
cesses.'*  Again,  (toI.  v.  p.  642)  ^  If  tbe  Go- 
vernment would  make  the  foralty  of  reading 
useful  to  the  people  of  India,  it  must  take  mea- 
stores  for  giving  them  nseftal  books.  There  is 
one  iC^ttve  mefliod  for  this  purpose ;  and  then 
never  was  and  never  will  be  any  other;  and 
that  is  the  Freedom  of  the  Press.**  He  adds, 
afterwards,  "  The  Indian  Gererxmenf,  how- 
ever. If  a  conclusion  from  its  past  may  be  drawn 
to  its  future  conduct,  will  not  choosea  FrM  Press' 
for  the  first  of  its  ameliorating  agents.'*  The 
result  proves  the  acutenem  of  his  penetration. 
'  (n)  He  says  no  such  thing :  he  says  it  in  pot-' 
stMe,  fliat  with  their  tretent  knowledge,  an  «ni 
rfsf rcfrted  Press  mignt  be  attended  wnh  inoon- 
venienoes;  but  that  present  knowled^e^noW 
some  yean  since,}  is,  according  to  Mr.Trant, 
neatly  increased  by  our  efforts  to  edn<ate  thn 
Natives ;  i»nd  yet  the  Press  ia  not  only  not  unre- 
itrained,  but  bound  np  ia  filters  ten  times  more 
galUng  than  ever;  so  that  the  wiser  they  gvL 
the  more  wa  enslave  them. . 

(o)  This  is  untrue.  Tbe  pressln  India waaf^ 
in  the  eailiest  periods  of  o<tr  Q^vemment^wkd 
Mr.  Trent  knows  this.  Bat  aflar  all,  tbift  aiMlea 
only  to  the  Natives.  Are  Aot  the  BnrilA  la 
IndHa  as  lit  for  it,  as  they  are  athoaie?BaidM 
whttb,tnftdlhctoniiepiitkniarihH>qfasoan: 
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Wkh  mpect  tP  Mr.  Adam's  ooftduct, 
it  is  BOt  nccetsary  to  a^  mucfa  to  what 
has  already  been  said  on  that  sut|}ect. 
It  is  with  much  regret*  that  I  have  seen 
in  4>Be  of  the  most  respectable  and  wide- 
ly circulated  newspapers  in  this  coimtry, 
a  chaife  afl^st  ^Ir.  Adam,  calculated  to 

£'re  pain  to  his  £unHy.  ffne  han«  mem- 
vc  was  about  to  read  the  passage  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  when  Mr.  Impey 
said  something  which  induced  him  to 
put  up  the  newsnaper.]  Much  has  been 
said  to  impugn  the  condua  of  Mr.  Adam 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Buckingham.  I  may 
not  approve  of  some  parts  ot'Mr.  Adam's 
conduct,  but  I  decidedly  disapprove  of 
some  pnt  of  the  Marquess  of  liastings's 
oonduct  I  cannot  agree  with  the  bon. 
■  mover,  that  Lord  Hastings  intended 
the  regulations  in  his  circular  merely  as 
a  tub  to  the  whale,  or  a  rattle  to  amuse 
children.  I  mvselt  heard  the  Marquess 
of  Hastings  deliver  the  speech  about 
which  so  mud)  lias  been  said,  and  I 
thought  at  the  time  it  was  one  of  the 
most  imprudent  addresses  I  had .  ever 
heard.  I  shall  ever  regard  it  in  that 
light  The  Marquess  of  Hastings,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  has  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  cause  of  all  the  disorder  and 
mischieC  which  has  taken  place.  The 
freedom  of  discussion  in  this  Court  is 
very  useftil  to  India,  and  whatever  the 
rank. of  an  individual  may  be,  I  will  not 
shrink  from  expressing  my  opink>n  of 
bis  conduct,  {p) 

The  Marquess  of  Kastingt  was  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Compaoj,  and  i  think  his 
conduct  was  most  indecorous.  We  have 
had  Kood  proof  of  his  sbcority,  with 
regard  to  the  regulations  wbich  he  put 
forth;  for  we  are  informed,  that  the 
most  severe  letter  to  Mr.  Buckingham 
was  written  with  his  own  hand.  This 
was  his  own  act.  {q)  I  am  desirous  the 
saddle  should  be  put  on  the  right  horse. 
It  is  fixed  on  the  Marquess  ofUastiugs, 

try  be(f»f  witboat  pandkl,  at  uaited  with  a 
p(ts%  be  no  •rKuaeiit  for  excluding  it,  the  MiAe  ^ 
would  bold  kovmI  witb  lei pect  to  any  other  intti- 
totion;  and  itTOObI  bejostat  cootistent  |o  say, 
**  CbtUtlanitT  nerer  existed  In  a  conntry  ex- 
actly gitiiated  at  India  it,  tberefon  we  wUI  sot 
Intmdnoeil.*'  Itislooa^itrd  to  need  an  answer. 

ip)  Bat  to  what  purpose,  Mr.  Trant,  if  what 
yon  say  cannot  be  pnnted,  sold,  lent,  or  even 
gfren  awayfor  pernsa!,  or  otherwise,  in  India  ? 

(o)  Mr.  ilocklnffbam  nerer  leceired  a  letter 
wnHen  witb  the  nTorqaess'ii  own  hand.'  They 
all  came  from,  and  were  signed  bv,  the  Chief 
8«Qretary,  except  one  or  t wo  firom  Mr.  Maenabfo. 
bi«  Private  Secretary,  which  being  marked 
*<  Private  and  ConSdentiaV  has  never  been 
printed;  thongh  Mr.  Macnabb  has  eiren  up, 
without  scrapie^  Mr.  Buckingham  *s  letters  m 
renly  %a  these,  civen  under  the  same  oonfidence, 
wliieh  Mr.  Adam  has  published  in  his  pam- 
phlet, without  the  ori|pnaU  that  drew  them 
forth.  This  misht  be  remeiied  by  Mr.  Bnckinff- 
haa  prlmlnf  Mr.  Macnabb 's;  but  he  does 
not  coBstder,  ^at  one  breach  of  confidence  ts  best 
ivpald  by  making  another  i  be  WW  tberefbfe 


andhecamMHtHf^U^C  l4Mililili 
oonHoct  OB  this  saferject»  bagrauMflt  fa 
the  hkcory  tif  his  wM^sMSioa;  '  ItW^ 
this,  hecaiise  I  find  that  it  Isnofcmda 
elsewhere.  A  proof  that  Mr.  Adtpi's 
oonduetdid  not  proceed  twm  malice  9ay 
be  found  in  the  hci  which  hm  been 
stated,  that  Mr.  Fo^ptsson,  Mr.  B«ric» 
Ingham's  CounscL  moved  a  riainiWMwn- 
tacy  address  to  Mr.  Adam.  Ithii-hf 
mentioited,  that  Mr  Palmer^a  bmm  i 
attached  to  tbataddveos;  but  kaba 
also  be  stated  that  that  leaHrwaanfo* 
posed,  that  a  piece  of  pike  «ho«ui  be 
presented  to  Mr.  AdasSi  Mr^ftteavhas 
been  mentioned  In  the  Howsr  #f  €«b- 
mons,  H4  a  person  vAio  haa  pMiniSKl 
Mr.  Buckingham.  I  know  Mr.-MsMr^ 
and  I  am  certain  Iht  tf  he-  ftsHmned 
the  same  opinton  of  Bir.  AdaiV  «aa- 
duct,  as  that-whieh  Is  held  hyaais  aer- 
sons  here .  he  never  would  liave  lent  nmi- 
self  totbisact.    I 


Palmer  maf  dffl^  with  Mr.  'Mukj.oB 


have  been  actuated  by  any  bad  motive,  (r > 
loaonot  arold  thinking  tlm  tbeffapqnesB 
of  Hastings  gave  caciwgement  to  Mr. 
Buckhirham,  which  set  thntgsiHiiaiu 
oflT  in  the  coarse  which  Ik  has  parsoBd 
so  qnfcrtnnaleiy  fiwr  Mmselfc  -^iMhto 
aooount,  I  am  satry  thai'-  Mr.  Adam 
could  not/coBslsteiitfy  wii^hi*<aeMa^Qf 
doty,  hanpe  dehi^vd  the  pf0Boaacte|(  of 
thesenteneeagiuastMr.middMhaM^  I 
wish  lie  had,  as  it  were*  phMM  raiaol 
in  the  way,  to  bredc  Mr;  Bqrktejham's 
faU.  I  know  Mr.  Adam  to  li^  fcBder 
hearted,  and  overlhMiriaff-wldi  tte  milk 
of  hunmnkhkhiesf.  HsMfwInwwMm 
for  twenty-ftve  y<eanu  and  (hln.w«a  ^Am 
ehamoter  down  to  18^,  wheal  aanrhlm 
hMt.  HischanetereaanotliaradMmgM 
so  mvch  since  that  time.  («)  - 

Neao  re^ntft  fbtt  tarpiiihiili. 
I  look  upon  Mr.  Adam's  character  ns 
.  public  property,  and  tiiereibre^wuh  il  to 
oe  placed  in  a  proper  light.  (/)    Ifataie* 
ments  went  abroad  ancositr«ticled>  they 

(r)  We  have  nothing  to  4»irMb  aottetffs 
act  be  cruel  and  whilst    Ajnanwlwqai%^ 


Cie  of  another,  to  satt  ftou 
\\w-^^aA.  be  who  foivea  to 


friend,  may  each  have  the  mottl     . 

tires  i  but  these  wonldnot  alter  tbe  aei  INbdlJIr 


^£s 


when  conduct  is  doubtful,  tluit  nkotlvrttSttW 


ought  to  be  considered.  They  I 
account  than  that  vi  a  buns 
this  they  can  seldom  or  ever  bn  i 
with  certainty. 

{9]  Mav  not  a  man  in  four  yeafs,  sadtfisftils 
Smiust  the  temptations  of  power,  VBdogD  a 
great  change?  Let  the  regards  •fths  Wwwv 
answer  (bis ;  where  umai  who  wen  boacat  sad 
unex^»t)onab?e  a  few  montba  bdbre,  an  kng 
as  criinmals  nf  the  deepest  dye. 

(()Sodowei  but  he  wiU not  allow  O^smI- 
lie  property  to  be  toucbed  ;ii»  the  conactiy  wlwt 
It  Is,  he  passes  a  law  to  prevent  any  mm.tnm 
dariBg  tovse  it  as  pnbHe  propei^,  tt  Us  piriL 
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tltt  tfr  MIlM^  be  eontft.  It  ku 
tMB  MkM,  tUtt  aQ  tiM  Steretides  of 
tie  Oovwament  wrote  fortlie  JqIp*  Ball ; 
'■maw  eae  of  dioee  gentiemen  has  request- 
ed lae  lo  tmff  tlMt  Me  nerer  wrote  for 
H,{m)  Itconldiiotbeeoiitmaicled^kat 
mtm  of  tkc  Seeretiricfl  wrote  for  that 
n  tlw  pwyietoTf  and  ediiorg  of  tlie 
i  Bnlt  were  pretecutcd  hy  Mr.  BikIc- 

^  m.  (or)  1  thiok  the  condaet  of 
thtie  giiutlf  cu  was  exeeedbgly  hapm- 
-"-^  (f  )•  (Hear  1)  Tlie  ciTUfcrvice  fome- 
»  itaMi  In  need  of  a  *<  flapper;'* 
tkajr  wlU  be  an  the  better  for  heariof 
these  tbian  stated  here.  (Alaogli.)  Thcnr 
iNwvaiMi  to  taam  ;^  but  I  do  aot  ihhik 
thanqiilte'sobaias  they  have  been  re- 
pitaeulcd. 

I  wm  not  traiMe  the  Court  further. 
b«t  rest  satMed  with  hariag  performed 
•  sacred  dii^  to  a  wordiy  nan. 

■^  1 1  AtaMBliBi  fat  Mdit  amiOBBiy 
QaiwmdalindiLaU^eiUpMto;  Mlvtot 
Qui  c^>tttt  Hmu  DomiBttin,  iiuiamqiie  dicacif } 
FHiccre qui  nonTisa  point;  commitw  Ucere 
<|«rB6q«lti  hk  iiig«r  att;  himc  to,  Roruum, 
Mraotik 

The  CiiAiaBiANthe»  put  the  question 
on  Mr.  Halle's  modom^  whh^  he  de- 
dared  to  becarHed  in  the  neaaiire. 

Hon.  D.  KiKNAiaar-Sir,  before  tou 

rit  the  question  on  the  original  motfon, 
beg  to  s^  a  few  words.  Maavgentle^ 
men  who  we  ezpresoed  thehr  mteation 
of  dcUToriag  their  seeCimenti  on  this 
question,  hare  left  the  Coort,  nader  the 
Jsipression  that  the  discussion  wonld 
be  adiioumed  ;  therefore  it  seems  h  is 
.intended  to  repeat  the  child's  playtwhidi 
took  phiee  on  a  fonner  occasion,  04  ad- 
.jounikatbeConrtgeneraUT,  instead  of  to 
a  specific  day,  when  it  will  be  convenient 
to  lesume  te  debate.  I  am  prepared, 
howerer,  withareonisitioatocallfor  a 
new  Court,  conched  in  neariy  the  same 
■  terms  as  tlutt  upon  wliich  we  have  been 
.broaght  together  to-day,  which  I  wiH  put 
Into  the  hands  of  the  secretary.  If  gen- 
tlemen suppose  that  they  can  pot  an  end 
to  this  discussion  by  any  trick,  they  are 
mnch  mistaken.  Because  several  gentle- 
men on  this  side  of  the  Court,  have  de- 
parted, you  think  that  you  will  avail  your- 
selves of  your  miy'ori^,  to  get  rid  of  the 
question.  Why,  Sir^  the  public  will 
.UMgk  al  such  puerility  as  this.  (Cries 
of  cpiestiou.}     I  bare  no  intention  of 

(»)  TLb  wms  Mr.  Utnry  T.  P)riiiMp,of  whom 
wart  is  Mid  in  anotlier  plaoe. 

(or)  Itahoaldbeaddea,  they  were  found  Kniltj 
of  hbcli  on  Bir.  BocVtiwrhsm,  which  the  Jadge 
•deelsl«d  be  could  not  think,  of  witbont  horror, 
•ad  MOt^noed  topav  daoutges  and  coats. 

(ff\  H«re  is  a  gentle  term  indeed.  They  were 
conTicted  libellers  i  and  the  parties,  who  were 
Proprietors  of  this  Fapc^,  were  all  fUnctionariea 
of  UoTcroiMOt .  Yet.  were  tkejf  punished,  or 
-enBilrenrovad  for  flieir  lamradanoe.  by  the  Oo- 
Twnor  General  In  Coondl?  Never!  Uthisim- 
pwtiilljaitioe? 

OritnUUHehid^  Vol.21. 


wflmg  any  lidDf  fhrther,  bnt  will  yield 
to  the  wishes  rl  those  respectable  pro- 
prietors who  are  calling*'  qaestion.*^ 

Mr.  BvcKiNGiiAM.--Mr.  Chahtnan,  1 
beg  to  state,  that  I  am  myself  desiroos  of 
oflnning  some  remarks  to  the  Court,  in 
answer  to  certain  observations  which 
have  been  made  lierethls  day.  1  know 
aIso,diat  many  proprietors,  who  hitended 
to  speak  on  this  qoestiott,  have  left  the 
Court,  under  the  impression  that  the 
discussion  would  be  aoioumed.  Udder 
thexe  circumstances,  1  appeal  to  your 
Justice,  rather  than  to  your  indnlgence,  to 
aQow  them  an  opportunity  of  ddivenng 
their  sentiments. 

The  CHAiftMAV  denied  that  anything 
Iflcea  trick  was  intended,  as  asserted  by 
the  honoorable  Me^rer.  He  had  himself 
come  prepared  to  speak  on  the  question, 
bat  like  otiier  gentlemen,  doubtless,  he 
had  been  prevented,  because  the  Hon. 
Mover  had  thought jnroper  to  occopy  the 
attention  of  the  Coutt  for  so  long  a 

K^riod.  He  thougiit  it  was  hard  to 
ame  gentlemen  for  wishing  fo  adjonr» 
the 'Court,  when  even  the  honourable 
mover's  own  friends  could  not  stay.  1ft 
was  rather  remarkable,  that  out  of  the 
nine  proprietors  who  had  called  tho 
Court  together,  only  four  had  been  pre- 
sent throughout  the  day.  lliere  were 
now  aboat  one  hundred  proprietors  pre- 
sent, ninety  of  whom  seemed  to  be  desi- 
rous that  the  question  should  be  disposed 
ofatonce:  itwastoo  much  toexpectthat 
they  should  ghre  way  to  the  minority  of 
ten. 

Sir  C.  PoaBBs  was  proceeding  to 
express  himself  in  fkvonr  of  tfaendjoum- 
ment  of  the  question,  when 

The  CflAiaMAN  called  him  to  tnnder. 
The  original  qnestion  was  still  before 
the  Court,  npon  which  the  lionourable 
proprietor  had  already  delivered  hb 
seottinents;  he  coidd  not  address  the 
Court  again,  (z) 

Sir  C.  PoasBS  sidd,  that  if  he  was 
not  in  order,  he  had  been  led  astray  by^ 
the  high  example  of  the  Chairman  him- 
geJf. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he,  in  vir- 
tue of  his  oflice,  was  privileged  to  speak 
more  than  once  f  but  he  hadnot  opened 
his  mouth,  tilt  something  in  the  shape 
of  a  personal  diarge  had  been  brought 
forward. 

The  question  was  then  put  from  the 
chair,  and  declared  to  be  carried  in  the 
Begatite.  Areaulsltinn  waA  immedi^dy 
given  in,  rigned  by  nixie  proprietors  then 
in  Court,  calling  another  meeting,  to 
take  the  same  su^ect  into  consideradon. 

The  Court  aoioumed  at  a  few  minntea 
past  7  o^cloek. 

.  (x)  Thlsisjrisp  a  great  inprovcmant  oa  the 
system  expowWIi  a  fonner day«  when  some  t«a« 
Clemen  spob-  vor  16  tines  oa  laemM  i^westtan. 
We  are  glao  to  tee  these  tetania; 
4  H      " 
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(fn  consequence  of  this  Court  havSng 
been  held  to  Tate  In  the  month,  the  folr 
lowing  sketch  conld  only  be  prepared,  but 
a  fdlTreport  will  be  giren  in  our  next 
Number.) 

This  day  a  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors 
of  East  India  Stock  was  held, jrarsnant  to 
a  reonisition  signed  bjr  nine  Proprietors, 
for  the  purpose  of  takitij;  into  considers^ 
tion  the  present  state  ofthe  Press  in  In- 
dia, and  the  late  proceedings  which  hare 
led  to  the  banishment  from  India  of  the 
Editors  of  the  Calcutta  JonmaL 

The  Chairman  stated  the  oUect  for 
which  the  Court  was  made  speciaL 

MrUiiTMB  regretted  the  Httle  attention 
which  n^  been  paid  to  a  similar  motion 
on  afnrmeroccaskm.  The  Court  of  Olreo- 
tora  had  admitted  that  a  forcible  exdup 
sion  of  Mr.  Buckingham  bad  taken  place, 
and  they  nerertiieless  had  refused  to  ^fraat 
Ibe  documents  and  information  required, 
with  a  Tiew  to  explain  the  causes  of  that 
deportation.  The  hon.  Qentlemao  then 
•ntered  into  an  examination  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  ought  to  actuate  the  Govern*' 
Bient  of  India,  with  a  view  to  its  ioterests 
and  Mcurlty,  and  contended  tliat  nothing 
could  more  eflOectually  tend  to  place  the 
Government  of  India  in  a  favourable  point 
of  view,  than  its  sanction  of  a  free  press* 
He  then  adverted  to  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Adam  towards  Mr.  Buckingham,  and 
diarged  him  with  being  gniltjr  of  a  great 
inconsistency,  when,  in  his  defence,  he 
denied  that  there  was  any  public  in  India 
capable  of  giving  an  impartial  opinion  on 
the  proceeoings  of  the  Government  of  In- 
dia, at.  the  same  time  that  he  received 
tiieir  Addresses,  and  even  answered 
them.  With  respect  to  the  natives,  among 
whom  it  was  said  there  was  no  public, 
he  would  ask^  were  there  no  natives  of 
importance  ?  Were  there  no  natives  of 
talent?  He  would  say  the  natives  were 
a  most  intelligent  race.  Alluding  to  the 
treatment  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  be  con- 
tended that  that  gentleman  bad  been 
banished  from  f n(Ua^  because  hespoke  the 
sentiments  of  a  freeman,  while  a  paper, 
called  the  John  Bull.  wfak4i  was  fllled 
with  the  most  scurriuras  attacks  on  Mr. 
BoekittghMi,  was  encouraged... lie  had 
dcme  erery  thing  In  hia  powei'^to  make 
himself  master  m  every  thing  oonneded 
with  the  dispate  between  Mr.  BuckingT 
ham  and  the  Govemnent ;  be  had  exa- 
mined both  iddes  Of  the  question:  hehad 
sought  to  ftnd  out  the  motive  wnicfa  ac* 
tuated  Mr.  Adam,  braving,  that  thoogh 
wronff  in  principle,  he  might  have  been 
impelled  1^  a  conj!cientious  feeling;  but 
be  discovered  him  to  be  inoonsisteat  in 
his  declarations— he  found  him  support* 
ing  the  John  BoU,  while  be  removed  Mr. 
Bockinffham  from  the  shores  of  India: 
and  unoer  ^1  the  circamstanocs  be  coaUi 
not  help  thinking  tiiat  Mr.  Adam  bad 
acted  most  «alpiUys  (b«ir!)  %dA  be 


fStmoAi  Hiaft  ill  ihl !■  nmintrifci 

tfonwbidihad  te-Ks Biteag  Hw  liiipilf i 
Into  a  pffoceeding  of  wsebjujimice,  irwrfw 
idsoactvwyonipaUy.  iVkmatn    He^osa- 
ctuded  by  moftng  the  thfee  following  inw 
Intionst-*- 

i.  'IhalH  it  dMlaredby  tb0  &3d  6<*. 
III.  cap.  I6&,  sect  33,  DO  be  '<  tli«4«^ 
of  this  country  la  praoMto  tke  inisacsa 
and  happiness  ofthe  native  inhahltwrta  «f 
•the  Britssb  dominionsin  iodia,  avd  siidh 
flseasuces  ongbi  to  be  adopted  %Mrwmf 
lead  to  the  iatrodnetio&  aanaf  tlMn  mi 
useful  knowledge,  and  of  i 
moral  ivpnosement." 

3.  That  BO  means  have  I 
efectaalto  aecmeto  ■anHodtfieeiioy- 
ment  of  these  blessings,  as  the  diffiniaian 
of  useAd  hrformtlon  ^  aieaaa  ofthe 
l»ressk 

3.  That  there  be  laid  before  tins  Coort 
copies  of  all  minotes  and  orders  of  Ooan- 
cUatthePresMencfteiofBeinlylii  ^ 


and  Bombay,  reiasing  to  the  PttbHc  PvQil, 
and  also  copies  of  all  coctespondrace  be* 
,twQe«  thoae  GovenuMntMmd  tbe  C— t 
of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Gootrol  fo- 
spectiag  the  same,  to  enable  tlija  Ciiort 
lo  aseeitain  bow  far  the  reevMoi 
tofore  and  BOW  in  foroe,  ror  the  I 
ofthe  Press  in  India,  hm  i 
larded  the  beuevolentaadntinnaloblects, 
which  the  Ltfblatnrebasdedved  k  10  ie 
the  duty  of thiseenntry  tnpooiete,- 
Mr.  D.  KniMAnDseooiuM  theoH 


Mr.  R.  J;acsseH  was  of  oniefon  ihadihe 
baveM 


Indian  antboritiea  woekl 
theh*  detf  if  theyjiad  notaded  ae  they 
had  dene  towards  Mr.  BuekiBgiMW.  He 
enumerated  the  various  artidee  wUchhad 
appeared  in  the  Omfettttm  Jmtmmi^  aaii  at 
different  periods  had  called  forth  tbe  ad- 
monition of  Government.  It  could  not 
be  supposed  that  Mr.  Bockinglaii  woold 
have  embarked  3000/.  in  the  proper^  ef 
a  newspaper,*  without  makiBg  nimKif 
first  acmtainted  with  the  ivgolatioas  under 
which  It  was  to  be  carried  on.  Tbe  eae|- 
duet  of  the  Govemmeat  lowai^  W. 
Buckingham  bad.  in  his  oploiott,  been 
characterised  by  the  greatest  forbettanee, 
and  it  was  the  duty  o^  tlie  Conrt  to  lep- 
port  those  whom  they  bad  anpe^tei  lb 
watch  over  tiie  interests  of  mir  MIib 
possessions.  He  denied  thataflreeprfis 
could  exist  in  India,  ooiapatible^«Wi#e 
safety  of  the  empire,  itie'idca  wit  m 
absurd,  that  it  scarcely  re<|oired 
lion.   Tbe  hon.  aad  learned  gp 

condndedl  by  moving  a»an,_^ „ 

.**  'Ihax  the  Court  do  approve  of  ihe- 

ter  whkdi  bad  been  sent  by  the  Gm^id 

Pirecton  to  tbe  Bengal " 

pressing  their  eatire  i 

Gondoet  of  Mr.  Adam 

in  India,  and  his  removal  of  Mr. 

bam  from  that  country.** 

.  Mr.  S.  DouMi  accoaded  iIm 


Mr.BucuMottAM  Mid  hi  M 


mm\  ujf   iim;  A.«iW9.i» 

salGoveauaeat^pt- 
n  towaroB  ale  ntss 
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tk/it'-Ccitkif  Mt  wMi  lOf  ioltolton  of 
fipcdring^f  hiiiiie1f>  or  of  hb  owb  pftrtics* 
Mr  caie,  fm%  of  entering  vpon  the  ffenefal 
^ueiUofi  of  ftfrce  preta  m  UdUu  In  oon* 
seijaenoe,  however*  of  the  tnm  which  the 
discosMlon  h9d  taken^  and  particiilarly 
after  the  speedi  of  the  leamecl  Proprietor 
hear  him  (Mr.R.  Jackson),  he  hoped  the 
Coort  would  allow  him  to  reply  to  the 
unftmnded  Impotations  which  bad  been 
mst  npon  hla  condnct.  He  wa«  titirpriaed 
IhroiiKboat  thewhuie  of  this  discussion 
Kt  the  asfuiRptiott  that  tlie  Gdrerament 
^  hMUa  was  a  despotism:  a  despotism 
w»  that  whl(^  was-  carried  on  where 
tiidre  wiipolaw  f  bm  iir  India  there  were 
Um  from  tame  immemoriid.  The  Hha* 
doos  had  laws ;  so  bad  the  M<dMDimedans ; 
and  there  had  been  aboadaaoe  of  laws  for 
the  goTemment  of  India  enacted  by  the 
3ri«bh  Parliament.  It  was  quite  dear, 
then,  that  where,  there  was  so  mnch  of 
legislation,  there  conld  not  be  what  was 
strictly  called  an  faresponslhle  despotism. 
Yhehon.  Proprietor  then  went  at  consider- 
able lenff  th  into  the  whole  detail  of  his  own 
ease  in  India,  and  referred  to  the  condl* 
tkws  on  which  heheM  his  license  to  remain 
ia  India,  none  of  which,  he  eontended. 
kad  he  in  itoy  siittle  instance  riohited. 
UotJMn-eampwined  in  thestrongest  terms 
of  tiMi  oMNrossiva  and  iUetal  tlvatment  he 
had  recenwd  ftrom  the  ladiaa  aotlmrities, 
of  thefa*  ineffectnaiattempta  to  obtain  any 
conrlction  againal  him  in^  any  of  th« 
conrta  of  law,  and  contrasted  their  con- 
ducTto  him  with  the  protection  vriiich 
^ey  cast  aronnd  the  libouous  paper  called 
ttie  JoMt  BvU,  whfch  Was  drcnlated  nn- 


dtifUbOt  laMdon  la  flielwlian  dmfre^ 
He  ridiculed  the  idea  that  If  the«  Halves 
of  Indhi  were  the  happy  race  described  by 
soifte  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Go- 
remment.  there  could  be  any  danger  ap- 
prehended from  extending  to  them  tne 
permission  to  express  their  sentiments  of 
joy ;  and  his  onbr  desire  in  contending  for 
the  existence  of  a  Press  in  India,  was  to 
benefit  the  Natives,  and  secure  the  staU- 
sUty  of  the  Empire.  In  conclusion,  he 
assured  the  Court,  tliat  as  long  as  he  had 
lUSe  atid  health,  the  cause  of  the  Native  as 
well  as  British  inhabitants  of  thdr  Eastern 
Empire  s/iouUi  be  advocated :  and  that, 
if  they  would  not  listen  to  hb  whispers  in 
India,  they  must  prepare  themselves  for 
thunders  here*  ' 

Sir  C.  Forbes  supported  the  Motion. 

A  PROPiiiEToa.  whose  name  we  could 
not  learn,  spoke  in  favour  of -the  conduct 
of  the  Indian  authorities* 
.  The  Chairman  ohserved,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  motion  ^finit  brouglit  forward 
Vy  Mr.  D.  Klnnaird,  had,  by  the  ample 
discussion  that  had  taken  place,  been 
completely  attained.  He  was  sorry  that 
a  gentleman  of  Mr.  BvcklB)^am*s  ahUi- 
ties  had  not  made  his  fortune  in  India, 
Instead  of  appearing  hefore  that  Court  i 
but  he  felt  bound  to  support  Mi*.  Adam« 
in  the  measures  he  had  pursued,  and 
should  therefore  oppose  the  motion  for 
itoher  inforaiation  on  the  subject.. 

THe  original  Motion  was  then  n^a- 
tived,  and  the  Amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Court  adjourned  at  a  onarter  past 
alghto'ddck. 


INDIAN  AND   COLONIAL  INTELLlGBNCB. 


BAST  INDIES,  CHINA)   AND   NBW 
HOLLAND* 

JTaig'iili-t*  Papers  and'  letters  from 
this  Presidency*  extending  to  the  16th 
of  March,  have  reached  us  since  our 
last,  atid  communicate  information  re- 
•pcctiog  the  Wars  with  the  Burnahs, 
whieb  give  the  tontesi  a  more  serious 
obaractar  than  It  had  been  expected  to 
iMSumo.  The  origin  of  tlie  dispute,  and 
the  sekmre  of  a  British*4]om  ant^eet  by 
the  Burmafas,  was  stated  In  the  pr^ed- 
liag  Number.  The  fSoHoMng  letter  from 
sui  €>flleef  on  board  the  Sopma,  dated  off 
Shnparee,  in  the  Teelt  Naaf  River,'  on 
|h«.24th  of  January,  gives  further  par* 
tieulars  relaHng  to  these  events  •.— - 

We  hai^  been  ohUged  to  withdraw  our 
troops  from  Shuparee.  on  account  of  Its 
Mag^ttty  tii&ei^«  LiM«£x»ttaw 


is  dead,  and  Lieot.  Hay,  an  old  shipmate 
of  mine,  Is  most  dangerously  iU.  Mr. 
Bonnett,  Commander  of  the  Planet,  Is 
also  seriously  indisposed.  The  Planet  left 
here  on  the  8th  of  Jan.  for  Cos's  Bazar : 
that  place  appears  eoually  unhealthy : 
they  have  a  number  sick,  with  frequent 
deaths.  The  ftnrmahs  still  persist  in 
Shuparee  being  theirs,  and  seem  very  hos- 
tilely  inclined;  on  the 20th,  there  wera 
four  boats  oassed  the  vessd,  with  five  per* 
sonaees  of  rank,  known  by  their  gilt  kit- 
tersais,  for  the  Island.  Our  troops  oa 
their  departure,  of  course  raised  the 
stockade,  which  the  Burmahs  were  in* 
formed  of,  and  the  purport  of  thrir: visit 
was  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  it.  In  the 
afternoon  two  prindpal  men  came  on 
board,  requesting  Mr.  Chew  to  pay  them 
a  visit  on  the  morrow*  He  was  at  Teek 
Naaf.  mid  on  his  leaving  the  vessel,  gave 
poslthe  orders,  should  any  Bunnah  boats 
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cometkMigBidet  toibe  a.ji;im,  as  he  wiali* 
«d  to  lie  on  board,  whlcb  was  done,  and 
yau  caa  have  no  idea  of  the  surprise  which 
the  Buniiahs  showed  (the  gun  oeing  shot- 
aed>;  they  left  tlie  vessel  about  three 
o'elooc. ,  As  Mr.  C.  had  not  made  hU  ap* 
liearanee  at  10  p.  m.  a  very  pressing  in\i- 
nUton  came  through  the  interpreter, 
wishing  Mr.  Chew  to  call  on  them  early 
in  the  morohig ;  he  accordingly  went,  and 
now.  follows  the  melancholy  catastrophe 
of  hk  and  Mr.  Boyce's  proceeding  there. 
Mr.  Chew,  apparently  suspicious  of  thbir 
ilesign,  left  orders  wiA  Mr.  L— — , 
who  rdiered  Mr.  Boyce  from  the  morning 
watch,  for  the  puipose  of  Koing.  that 
•houla  they  not  be  back,  or  w  sight,  by 
1  p.  M.  to  send  a  gim-boat  with  the  canoe, 
to  Muttdoo  Creek,  and  to  anchor  there, 
then  to  despatch  the  canoe  with  two  peo- 
ple to  demand  his  person,  and  wished  all 
who  went  to  be  volunteers.  I  was  writing 
to  you.  when  one  o'clock  camc,~no  Mr. 
Chew  in  sights— Mr.  W »—  came  be- 
low and  said  be  must  send  the  boat  off. 
Mr.  I.*———  instantly  volunteered  to 
«ike  command  of  her,  and  the  whole  of 
the  BvropeMi  artillerymen  volunteered 
also:  but  ne allowed  only  two  to  ao,  with 
two  l^asoars  who  then  volnnteered  for  the 
canoe.  When  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  Mr.  L  anchored,  and  sent 
-the  canoe  to  know  what  had  become  of 
them ;  shortly  after,  the  caaoe  rttumed, 
saying  they  saw  nothing  of  the  boat  or 
the  ten  peonle  who  went  with  Mr.  C.  and 
were  told  that  Mr.  Chew  aud  Mr.  Boyce 
had  gone  two  days'  march  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country,  and  would  not  return 
for  a  week,    Mr.  L  heariue  this, 

sent  the  gun-boat  on  board :  and  numc- 
dUuely  went  to  Teek  Naat  to  acqumnt 
Capt.  Tnteman  (commanding  there}  of 
the  drcumstance,  who  had  been  Informed 
of  It  before  he  ahived,  and  had  sent  an 
express  on  board,  saying,  "  Mr.  Chew 
and  the  ofllcer  who  accompanied  him  to 
Muttdoo  were  forcibly  taken  by  the  Burr 
and  sent  to  a  station  abbtit  16 


miles^over  the  hills,  and  requested  Mr. 
W^-^ —  io  lend  him  daily  repoKs  of  what 
tratispires  during  Mr.  Chew's  absence. 

'  It  appears,  from  subsequent  accounts; 
that  on  Mr.  Chew's  landing,  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  jemmadar  of  Shapuree, 
and  that  shortly  after  the  rajahs  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  about  three  hun- 
dred men.  They  went  into  a  shed  where 
he  was  seated,  and  stood  before  him, 
their  troops  beipic  drawn  up  in  a  half 
dtcle  between  him  and  his  boat.  Th^ 
then  commenced  several  interrogato- 
ries, among  odicrs  asking^  what  salary 
the  Company  gave  him ;  and  on  beitir 
DM  ISAO  rupees,  offered  on  the  part  of 
the  King  of  Avm,  to  give  hhn  more. — 
Mr.  Chew  npon  this  began  to  grow  eos- 
picioas,  and  bade  t  motloQ  to  depart^ 


but  hi  tills  was  ftpfwigd  hfdi* 
attendants,  and  the  ralahsliialsted  ubqa 
his  going  before  the  Khig,  which  Ife. 
Chew  refused,  and  attempted  to  draw 
his  sword.  He  was  however  soon  dta* 
armed,  and,  with  his  companionsyforee^ 
into  the  Fort,  where  they  were  stripped 
of  every  thing  except  their  dothea*.  And 
the  next  morning  were  marched  ot^ 
under  an  escort  of  about  200  men*  t»  a 
place  called  Myatook,  comuMUided  hy 
a  rajah  named  Minda,  the  .son  «f  mk 
King  of  Arracau,  where  theyundenaent 
an  examination.  The  interpreler  inis* 
mated  to  Mr.  Chew  that  the  rajah  di<« 
approved  of  his  <letentbn,  and  the  treat* 
raeut  he  had  received. 

On  the  22d  of  Juiuarys  they  wera 
embarked  for  Airracan,  in  a  most  roisa* 
rable  manner^  without  food,  and  wen^ 
two  days  and  nights  in  the  boats.  On 
their  arrival  at  Ava,  Mr.  Chew  drwaad 
ed  an  audience  of  the  rajah,  which  siai 
rrantcd  on  the  2^th,  when  Mr.  Chasr 
dem  anded  the  cause  of  his  deteatieii  |  m 
reply  to  which  the  rajah  denied  ihat^ 
had  any  thing  to  du  with  his  d^ptorta 
but  stated  that  he  must  write  .to  4m 
son  of  the  Kin;  of  Ava,  wlio  wa»  aMagr 
hundred  miles  off,  aod that  thenriso«ff% 
must  wait  for  the  answer.  Tney  warn 
then  remanded  to  the  place  or  their 
continemeut,  where  they  remained  till 
the  13th  of  February,  upon  whidbL.daf 
they  were  sent  back  to  Muadoo^ 

On  the  1 7th,  Mr.  Chew  was  acain  oa 
board  the  Sophia,  having  brought  with 
him  twenty-seven  natives  of  rhitta- 
gong,  whom  he  found  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  son  of  the  rajah  of  Arraean. 
Prior,  however,  to  the  seizure  of  Mr* 
Chew,  the  Burmese,  had  made  sent, 
hostile  movemehts  wiUiin  the  Cadmr 
territor>',  on  the  Eastern  frootiar  af 
Sylhet ;  for  intelligence  was  commQair: 
cated  to  the  British  commandant  mi 
that  district,  on  the  eveninr  of  the  lOlh 
of.  January;  that  a  body  of  about  four 
thousand  Burmese  and  Assamese  had 
crossed  into  the  plains  at  the  foot  U 
Bhenteka  Pass,  and  were  stockadlof^ 
themselves  at  the  villa^  of  Pikraai- 
pore ;  and  also  that  a  force  to  the  east* 
ward  had  defeated  Rajah  Guabehf. 
Sing's  troops,  and  that  a  third  diviaian 
were  crossing  the  Mootagool  pass  lata 
Jyntea  to  the  west.  Mijor  llewtaa^. 
commanding  the  detachment  of  nativa 
infantry  io  Uiat  quarter,  rei^vwi,  m* 
der  circamstances'so  thresilftilDg,  to 
concentrate  his  fisrce  at  Jattrynaor, 
and  movinip  from  thenee,  wtlacfced  tba 
enemy  before  they  oonM  have  time  ta 
strengthen  their  position.  Major^New* 
tou  aceordiPflyordcr^Captahi.^Mm* 
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•J^t^^Wftl^  frtm  Trtlayen,  leaviiir 
fj^^psUn^ng.^nd  At  2  a.  m.  of  the 
il?  ^^J^^  off.  At  6  A.M.  they 
tel  passed,  with  i^reat  difflculty,  a  very 
^vy  grass  and  reed  junifle,  and  came 
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dbearered  by  the  dischar^  of  two  shots 
l!^!!.^^'^^?"*"*-  Thoir  position 
If^^^'^'l^^  ^^'*S«»  '^^  *he  foot 
^  tue  Hf^ ;  they  were  covered  by  the 
JWts,  bashes,  Ac,  In  a  close  and  difficult 

t^i^'Z*  "'*'.^°  **"'«'  ^^^^  they  had  a 
«*ockade  on  the  banks  ofa  steep  nullah 
?««ttpled  by  about  200  menu  The  at- 
wk  was  made  under  the  command  of 
Major  Newton,  in  two  divisions,  the 
!S!lSf.!2  ^H''^'^^  ****  stockade  beinff 
JS!!2f^5-.?!?f**"  Johnstone,  witK 
EtJLlSl2?'*^J"l''*'  "^^  Runrpoor 
"Pww^itiT,  and  the  enemy's  One  in 
»*}W55»  being  attacked  by  Captain 
^f,  iHlh  part  of  the  loth  repmeut. 
Th«J»f*-»etttioned  division  was  imme- 
«Jtely  soccesstW,  the  greater  part  of 
*fe  eneiiiy  %inr  to  the  Eills  at  the  first 
y^'  Captam  Bowe  then  wheeled  hift 
ftjce  to  the  attack  of  the  stockade, 
^me^wjs  makmg  a  brave  resistance 
^Mitt  Captain  Johnstone,  and  in  a 
««rt  tame  It  wai  carried  by  assault  by 
1»ie  vmHed  exertions  of  both  parties.  li 
tJiMrffWr  ftre  Sepoys  were  kiUed  and 
5r^TS!*"2^'  ohe  of  whom  is  since 
^^••.  .  Burmese  lost  in  the  stock'- 
'  ?  ^nJciUed,  and  150  during  the 
pwuit.  One  man  wounded  was  taken 
P«j>a€r:  one  standard,  several  mus- 
Mte  and  kookurs  were  captured;  the 
pmn,  ammunkioa,  Ac.  were  destroyed 
ly  the  stockade  taking  6r8  at  the  close 
.  wttie  engagement. 

Mr,  D.  Scott,  the  Governor  General^s 
ajBTcn*,  who  accompanied  the  troops  to 
ihe  scene  of  action,  had  two  shots 
tbmugh  his  great  coat,  but  escaped 
itthnrt.  The  enemy  who  fled,  appear  to 
h«^  been  Aasamese,  but  tiiose  who 
md  out,  really  Burmese.  Gumbehr 
-^25v  •J^^nst  whom  the  Burmese  had 
tjajw"  the  field,  has  made  over  his 
g**y  on  the  Rajah  of  Cachar  to  the 
Bfitbh  Government,  and  sought  pro- 
t^ctloM  in  otfT  camp. 

The  foHpwing  extract  of  a  letter, 
dsted  Camp,  Budderpodr,  Jan.  18;  gives 
•norther  version  of  the  affair  :— 

:0»  the  Aiflht  oi  the  14th,  M^Sor  N. 
BMIde  a  detaehment  «f  five  companies  to 
TOaoyti,  and  on  th«  16th  hel^  with 
"y^  on  an  elephant  towardi  that  place, 
-with  the  intention  of  reooanoitrinir  alomr 
the  north  baiik  of  the  river.  AtJad?nw 
poor  we  heard  thait  the  Bormahs  had  tliat 
ny  Motoded  (hmi  tlts^fik^t^k^  f^n  to 


Bikramppor.  and  eatablifihed  themttlvea 
In  the  p]aln»  and,  as  the  toroB,  pursuing 
unmbehr  from  the  eastward  vraa  near  us. 
our  position  was  critical.  Having  only 
Jwent)'  men.  with  us,  we  paased  the  river 
in  oiQgeea^  and  took  post  so  as  to  wevcni 
any  force  seizing  the  boats  and  pa^aHig 
over  to  us,  while  expressee  were  sent  to 
Capt.  J,  at  Tilaya,  and  to  B.  at  Ituclder* 
poor  to  march,  leaving  theii-qan^  stand- 
ing, and  join  us  at  Jattrypoor.  Ilie  force 
was  concentrated  by  two  o'clock,  a.m.  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  and  iinmediately 
marched  towards  Bickrampoor;  about 
half-oast  three,  we  entered  the  most  for- 
midable jungle  that  cuu  weU  be  Imagined* 
I  give  you  my  solemn  assurance,  that  in 
au  mv  life,  I  never  saw  any  thing  to  eoual 
it ;  the  path  was  akmg  the  ateep  banks 

feet  ahove  the  beads  of  the  higheiBt  -eJe* 
phants,  and  the  ground  was  soft  and  miry, 
so  much  so,  that  all  agreed  it  w/oold  ba 
Impassable  afusr  one  ^wer  of  roin,  and 
that  If  we  had  not  the  moon  to  befrientl 
ns,  we  should  not  have  aot  through.    A« 
dav-break  we  reached  &e  open  coontrv, 
and  found  the  enemy  stockaded  on  the 
banks  of  a  nuUah,  and  occupvinc  the  ad- 
jacent village.    WdtethetrooparemiOttr 
u  ii°  *  ^1?™?  ^  «^d  divisibtts,  about 
naif  a  mile  from  their  poeiUon,  I  ad- 
vanced wiib  50  men  to  i«ceiHioitn>,  and 
after  a  dose  survey  was  fired  upon :  the 
whole  of  our  men  then  moved  on  io>  the 
two  dinsimis,  one  assaulted  the  stockade, 
and  the  other  drove  the  Burmese  out  of 
the  village  to  the  hills ;  the  people  in  the 
stockade  made  a  most  desperate  resist- 
ance, and  it  was  only  after  two  hours  of 
hard  fiffhtingthaait  was  carried.    Were- 
miuncd  on  the  fi^d  till  twelve  o'clock, 
and  t^n  returned  to  Budderpoor  by  an- 
other iungle  as  bad  as  the  fimt.  We  shall 
probably  have  to  fight  them  again,  as  I 
have  since  learnt  that  they  were  only  the 
advance  of  a  bugger  body.    Gumbehr  has 
come  to  Senispoor.  driven  out  of  hia 
country,  which  he  has  tendesed  to  our 
Government  In  jorereignty. 

The  supposition  of  the  writer  of  this 
letter,  that  they  would  have  to  fight 
them  again,  was  well  founded^  for  this 
affair  of  the  18th  Januaiy  was  but  the 
prelude  to  other  engagements. 

On  the  13th  February,  informatioa 
was  received  at  Ma|or  Newton's  head 
quarters,  ^at  the  Burmese  had  ad- 
vanced  in  great  force  to  within  IPOO 
yards  of  tbe  post  of  Bndderpore,  on 
the  north  bank  of  tibe  Soorma  river, 
and  had  commenced  constructinip  five 
separate  stoclcades  on  most  advantage- 
ous ground.  Capt.  Johnstone,  theofilcer 
commanding  the  post  in  the  alienee  of 
Major  Newton,  having  obtained  the 
sanction  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  Governor 
Genertir«'  »gent,   for  disk)dglDg  the 
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Burmese  from  wodu  wlii€h,  if  permit'^ 
ted  to  be  fiuifthed,  inrould  so  miieriallv 
sUenc^en  their  position  on  ti^eBriiisn 
nonder,  that  their  future  reduction 
would  cost  the  siuarifioe  of  many  liTes, 
determined,  if  posnible,  to  drive  tbem 
ft-om  the  stockade  while  mifinished. 
With  this  view  he  directed  Capt.Bowe, 
With  part  of  the  left  vriog'  1st  batt* 
10th  reriment,  a  detachment  of  the  2d 
batt.  23d  regt  N.  I.,  and  a  party  of 
Rongpore  lieht  infantrjr,  to  cross  the 
Soorma,  whilst  he  himself  proceeded  in 
person,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Scott's 
interpreter,  up  the  river,  to  endeavour 
to  induee  the  Burmese  to  desist  from 
Ihrowioe  up  these  fortifications.  Per- 
ceiving however  that  there  was  no  pro- 
bability of  their  acquiescence,  and  that 
they  "were  rather  waiting  for  fhrther 
leinforeementSj  he  dlreddihe  advance 
df  the  colnnm.  On  reaching  the  first 
itockadfe,  the  Burmese  fired  upon  the 
leading  sections,  who  ascended  the 
height  and  Instandv  drove  them  with , 
fhe  bayonet  from  the  stockades,  and 

Japidly  following  them  up  without  giv« 
ng  them  time  to  rally,  carried  every 
Stockade  hot  a  similar  ^Unt  manner* 
Captciin  Johnstone's  instructions  bein^ 
not  to  commence  firinft  unless  much 
resistance  was  made,  the  loss  of  the 
Burmese  was  net  very  considerable* 
With  the  stockades  they  abandoned  a 
numbeir  of  Jinjels  end  muskets,  and 
the  whole  of  their  amnlnnttion*  Hils 
success  on  the  part  of  the  British  force 
was  not  obtained  without  the  loss  of  a 
jemadar  bf  the  1st  batt.  lOth  regt,  and 
k  number  of  men  wounded,  principally 
by  spikes  and  bows  set  in  the  ground  to 
impede  the  advance  of  the  detachment* 
This  successful  operation  was  follow-^ 
ed  bv  several  of  minor  importance, 
which  seemed  to  usiier  In  an  engage-* 
mot  of  some  oonsequenoe.  In  which  we 
regret  to  say  the  British  forces  met  witii 
ar  repulse^  and  suffered  considerable 
loss.  From  the  accounts  received  at 
Calcutta  of  the  unfortunate  afi^ir,  it 
appears  &at  on  the  21  st  of  February  the 
detachment  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Bowen  proceeded  against 
the  stockades  erected  near  Daoodputler, 
and  which  were  occupied  by  that  ponton 
of  the  Burmese  army  which  had  in- 
Invaded  Cachar  via  Munnipore.  Seve- 
ral sjnrited  attacks  were  made  upon  the 
enemy,  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire 
from  three  six-pounders,  all  of  which 
failed ;  and  after  a  most  severe  action, 
which  lasted  during  the  greater  part  of 
ihe  day,  the  detachment  was  drawn  off^ 
and  returned  to  Juttryporei  leaving  a 
etieng  parfy  «c  Tilaya  to  watch  Uia 


en^my.  Tbek>ssoflhelol*ceewaseoa* 
siderable.  Lieut*  Armitrong.  of  Hi* 
10th  regt,  was  killed  ;,Ca]^t.  JoMutMe, 
oftheSddregt  and  EnMgnBarfaarie, 
of  the  10th  regt.  severely  wounded }  and 
Lieut.  CoL  Bioweo,  C^t.  Bowa^  and 
Ensign  Groves,  slightljr*  The  suuaber 
of  Sepoys  killed  and  wounded  aiaawntwi 
to  about  150i  The  party  of  tba  Bor^ 
mese  was  supposed  to  amousfr  ta  abowt 
2000,  and  as  they  are  stated  te  haive  dt- 
lended  themselves  with  great  btfayery, 
their  loss  was  thought  to  be  eonsider- 
able. 

By  the. last  accounte,  the  Burmese 
remained  in  their  position  at  Daood- 
putler, and  were  employed  in  strength- 
,  enhig  their  works.  Lieut.-CoL  Bowen 
spealu  in  high  terms  of  Gumbebr  Sing, 
4he  Munnipore  chief,  and  his  foUowect. 
Being  in  n^iit  when  our-tvwpa  wefe 
advaudng,  they  attacked  a  imrty  of  the 
enemv's  horse  and  fbotr  retreiUisf  in 
disorder  (Vom  Uielr  several  posiliana  on 
^he  banks  of  the  river,  and  kSUed  many 
of  them.  The  reports  received  stated 
the  h>ss  of  the  Burmese  in  this  aiflbir  as 
at  five  hundred  men,  and  it  was  uader- 
jitood  that  they  had  subsequently  eva- 
cuated the  stockade,  and  were  reticat^ 
ing  on  MunnipMe.  The  hiB  chiefs  had 
given  assurances  of  their  xntentiflsi  to 
harass  and  annoy  then  in  their  flight. 

Lieut^CoL  Innes,  who  armed  at 
Suttrapore  on  the  evening  of  theS7lii 
Febiuarv^  took  the  .eomaattd  of  the 
troops  there,  and  was  to  praceed  after 
the  Burmese  op  the  foBowmg  dagr* 

As  it  was  oonsiderod  tbalnegociaiion 
would  no  longer  avaH,  and  that  any  at- 
.tempt  at  it  would  now  be  regarded  as  a 
mark  of  fear,  ihe.  Governor  Geneial 
issued  a  Proclamation^  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy  <— 
Sg  $henigk$Him.  ike  Govirmr  Oenenl 
laCoiffik^ 

The  condncf  of  the  Burmese  hftniig 
eompelledthe  British  O^yvemmenttd  faftfe 
recourse  to  arms  in  support  of  ita  rtahts 
and  hosour,  the  Governor  Genertf  la 
Coundl  hereby  notifies,  thkt  tiie  Govern- 
ment of  Ava  is  placed  in  the  conditlan  of 
A  public  enemy,  and  that  all  BfitMhsah- 
Jects,  whether  European  or  native,  are 
prohibited  from  hokUng  any  commmrica- 
non  wi^  the  people  of  tbat  state*  untU 
the  diffiereoces  now  nnh^pUy  exbtnif 
shall  be  terminated.    ' 

The  Qovemur  General  in  Coondldeans 
it  proper  to  ti^  this  opportunity  «f  pah- 
lidy  declaring  the  causes  that  hafuled  to 
hostilities  with  a  State,  between  wldeh 
and  the  Hon*  East  India  ComiMuiy  amnd- 
!ly  intercourse  has  long  subsistady^.to  the 
great  advantage  of  bom  parlieB^aaa  with 
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viMriaklr  8eii#il'to  e^tkaie  Mid'Btfaiitabi 
the  leelations  of  amity. 

During  manv  years  past,  the  Bormefle 
officers  gpvertimg  the  country  contignous 
to  our  south-east  frontier,  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  guilty  qf  acts  of  en- 
croachment and  aggi-ession,  which  the 
British  OoTemmeut  would  have  beeii 
fully  iustified  in  repelling  by  force. 

fifondtoas,  however,  td  puraerve  with 
all  nMiMiA  the  relatioiisof  peace,  the  Bri- 
tish G^fienimeot  has  considered  it  to  be. 
In  an  meeial  aamier,  its  duty  to  make 
large  allowances  for  the  peculiar  drcum- 
stances  and  character  of  the  Burmese 
Goverumeiit  and  people.  Hie  consdoos^ 
ness  of  Its  power  to  repd  mid  punish  agr 
gressioQS  has  strengUieued  the  motives 
of  forbeai'ance  towards  a  nation  removed, 
by  their  geographical  situation,  from  the 
immediate  eircleof  our  political  rdations, 
and  with  whom  (as  w§  nave  np  opposing 
hrterests)  tiie  Supreme  Qovemment  ought 
only  to  maintain  a  commerdal  inter'- 
oovrae  on  terms  of  equality  and  freedom, 
conducive  to  the  wdfive  and  prosperity 
of  both  countries* 

So  long,  therelinre,  as  the  aggression^, 
of  which  the  British  Qovemment  had  to 
complain,  could  be  treated  as  the  unan- 
thonied  acts  of  the  subordinate  ofAfxan 
of  the  Burman  Government,  and  could 
be  tolerated  con^teutly  witii  the  national 
honour  and  the  security  of  the  Britisd 
territories,  the  Supreme  Government  ae- 
dulonsly  endeavoured  to  preserve  unim- 
paired the  existing  relations  of  peace  and 
friendshin,  notwithstanding  the  provocft- 
llona  wmch  -would  have  fully  Justified, 
aiMl  from  a  State  more  formidable  in  po- 
sition and  resomroes  would  have  imperi- 
ously demanded,  a  resort  to  arms. 

Trusting  that  tiie  motives  of  Its  cond- 
liatory  deoieauour  could  not  have  been 
misunderstood,  the  British  Government 
persuaded  itself  that  tiie  Government  of 
Ava,  however  extravagant  in  its  preten- 
sions, must  have  been  no  less  desirous 
than  oursdves  to  maintain  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse so  profitable  to  that  country, 
and  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  as  our 
moderation  was  founded  on  a  consdous- 
ness  of  our  strength,  and,  on  a  general 
desire  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  peace. 
«o  our  tomurmct  would  not  be  carried 
beyond  the  limits  where  it  ceased  to  be 
compatible  frith  the  safety  of  our  subjects, 
the  uttegrity  ol  our  dominions,  and  the 
liMM>ttE  of  our  country* 

Unhappily^  tiiese  expectations  have 
been  disapppinted.  'I1ie  Burmese  G<»- 
vernment,  actuated  by  au  extravagant 
spirit  of  pride  aud  ambition^  and  elated 
by  its  conquests  over  the  petty  tribes  by 
which  it  M  surrounded,  naa  ventured  t^ 
violate  the  British  territories,  to  attack 
and  slay  a  party  of  British  Sepoys,  to 
aeize  and  fanprison  British  tubjecti,  to 
avow  extensltfe  schemes  of  misdnevoai 
agpvNtoo,  and  to  bmU  iMMtBe  pirtpiia- 


Hods  on  our  toitier,  tint  leave  no  doalt 
of  its  intention  to  execute  its  insi^ent  and 
tu^usttfiable  threats* 

lu  prosecution  of  a  groundless  daim  to 
the  inland  of  Shapuree,  the  Burmese 
iChiefsof  Arracao,  in  a  time  of  profouiAl 
peace,  and  without anyprerious attempt 
fit  negotiation  on  the  part  of  their  Oo* 
vemment,  attaclced,  undercover  of  nighty 
a  small  guard  of  British  troops,  stationed 
on  that  island  Hmt  purposes  of  police,  and 
drove  them  from  tiieir  post  with  loss  of 
several  lives.  No  answer  haa  been  ret 
turned  by  the  Court  of  Amerapoora  to  tha 
demand  of  explanation  and  atonement 
which  it  was  of  course  the  duty  of  th^ 
British  Government  instantiy  to  prefer; 
Imt  which  wa^  made  in  the  same  spirit  of 
condliation  which  had  alwavs  cfaaracteritv 
ed  oar  communicationa  with  the  Court  of 
Ava.  Otf  the  contrary,  the  Burmese  lo** 
cal  anthoritiea  hare  distinctiy  declared^ 
the  determination  of  their  Sovereign  to 
invade  the  British  dominions,  uidess  their 
groundless  dafan  to  Shapnreo  is  tiheqal^ 
vocally  admitted. 

SuWqnea^  to  the  attadt  on  tiie  iSi> 
land  of  Snapuroe,  the  commanding  ofllosr 
and  several  of  the  crew  of  the  Hon.  Com» 
pane's  schooner  Sophia  were  liuddiously 
enticed  on  shore,  and  carried  into  the  in- 
terior, by  the  order  of  CommiMoners  es- 
Aedally  deputed  to  Arracan  by  the  Burmese 
Court,  and  although  subseoi^ntlr  release* 
-cd,  they  have  been  sentbebk  \ntnout  any 
explanation  or  apology  for  the  insulting 
.outrage. 

.  The  Burmese  Generals  on  the  northr 
east  have  at  the  same  moment  advanced 
thefar  troops  into  the  coimtry  of  Cadiar* 
and  occupied  a  post  witUn  only  ftte  miles 
of  the  frontier  of  Sylhet,  netwithstaud^ 
ing  they  were  distinctly  warned  by  the 
British  Authorities  in  that  quarter  that 
the  petty  state  of  Cachar  was  tmder  the 
protection  of  the  British  Govemoient^ 
and  that  the  movement  of  thefar-  troops 
must  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility  to 
be  repelled  by  force.  In  both  quarter^ 
the  Bormese  Chiefs  have  publidy  dedar** 
jmI  their  determination  to  «atcr  the  Bri«> 
tish  territories  in  pursuit  of  alleged  o^> 
fenders  against  the.  Government  of  Ava^ 
and  have  avowed  intentions  of  open  hos* 
tility  as  the  alternative  of  our  refusing  to 
comply  with  their  unjust  and  utterly  itt»> 
admissible  pretensions. 

Whilst  occupying  thdr  threatening  po*- 
sition  on  the  Britisb  frontier,  the  Bormese 
Generals  planned  moreover  the  conquest 
of  Jyntea.  another  Chieffthip  siti^iiea  si- 
milarly with  Cachar,  in  reg^  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Sylhet,  and  which  having  former- 
ly been  restored  by  the  British  Authorir 
ties  to  the  femiily  of  the  reigning  Ra|ah| 
after  a  temporary  convulsion,  had  bee4 
more  distinctly  recognised  as  a  depen-* 
dency  of  Bengal*  Hiey  called  on  (he  Ra« 
Jah  to  acimowledge  submission  and  alle« 
giaoee  to  tte  King  of  Ans  aad  a  d«BOR« 
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•tratlon  was  mmHy  niide  to  caler  bli 
territonr,  when  the  ad?ance  of  the  British 
troops  finstrated  the  execution  of  thehr 
hostile  design. 

Hie  deliberate  silence  of  the  Conrt  of 
Amerapoom,  as  well  as  the  combination 
and  extent  of  the  operations  undertaken 

Sits  oflkers,  leave  it  no  longer  doubtftii 
at  the  acts  and  declarations  of  the  sub- 
ordinate autiKirities  are  fully  sanctioned 
by  their  Soverdgn,  and  that  that  haughty 
and  barbarous  Gcwurt  is  not  only  deter* 
mined  to  withhold  all  explanation  and 
atonement  for  past  ii^uries,  but  meditates 
projects  of  the  most  extravagant  and  un- 
jnsttfiable  aggression  against  the  British 
Government. 

The  Governor  General  in  Coundl» 
therefore,  for  the  safety  of  the  subjects, 
and  the  security  of  our  districts,  already 
seriously  alarmed  and  injured  by  the  ap* 

£  roach  of  the  Burmese  armies,  has  felt 
imsdf  imperatively  called  on  to  antici- 
pate the  tnreatened  invasion.  The  na- 
tional honour  no  less  obviously  requires 
that  atonement  should  be  had  for  wronn 
46  wantonbr  inflicted,  and  so  insoleutly 
imdntainedr,  and  the  national  interests 
equally  demand  that  we  should  seek  by  an 
iqypeai  to  arms  that  securitr  against  future 
insult  and  aggression  which  the  arrogance 
and  grasping  spirit  of  the  Burmese  Go- 
Temment  have  denied  to  friendly  expos- 
tulation and  remonstrance. 
-  Witii  these  views  and  purposes,  ihe 
Governor  General  in  Conndl  has  deemed 
h  an  act  of  Indispensable  duty  to  adopt 
audi  measures  as  are  necessary  to  Tindl- 
cate  the  honour  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, to  bring  the  Burmese  to  a  just  sense 
of  its  character  and  rights,  to  obtain  an 
advantageous  adjustment  of  our  eastern 
boundary,  and  to  preclude  the  recurrence 
of  similar  hisnlt  and  aggression  in  future. 
Still  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  for 
peace,  and  utterly  averse  ftx>m  all  pur- 
poses of  agntuMusement,  the  (Governor 
General  in  Goundl  wiD  refoloe  if  the  ob- 
jects above  mentioned  can  be  accomptish- 
ed  without  curjmg  the  war  to  extremi- 
ties. But  to  whatever  lengtii  the  Burmese 
Government  may  render  it  necessary  to 
prosecute  hostihties,  his  Lordship  in 
Council  relies  with  confidence  on  the  jus- 
tice of  our  cause,  on  the  resources  of  the 
Government,  and  on  the  approved  i-alour 
of  our  troops,  for  the  eariy  and  successful 
termination  of  the  contest 
*  By  command  of  the  Right  Honourable 
tiie  Governor  General  in  Council. 

Gfio.  SwiNToN,  Sec  to  Government. 

There  are  one  or  two  expressions  in 
this  Proclamation,  which  are  sufficientiy 
curious  to  deserve  more  prominent  no- 
tice. It  is  called  an  "  insulting  outrage  *' 
for  a  hostile  people  to  seize  a  subject  of 
another  state,  mid  canrx  lum.  into  tbeir . 
territory^tboiigh  they  afterwards  relc«M 


klm  aad  acnd  Um  bade  ^  Ma  Imm^ 
conneuons.  What,  then,  dnrntd  we  ealt 
the  conduct  of  the  IndianGovertimaat 
itself,  who  seise  one  of  their  mtm  sub- 
iactSy  whom  they  are  bound  to  protccc» 
banish  him  under  circuaMtan^xs  al  pe- 
culiar afrravaiiuB,  and  never  aUow  luaa 
to  eo  biMl:  ? 

The  Burmese  were  *'  distinctly  warn-  . 
ed"  also,  it  seems,  against  their  hostfla 
movements.  These  Indiaa  foveraofa 
think  a  **  warning"  is  sufficient  to  esta^ 
blish  their  right.  But  they  forget  that 
they  have  thenaselves  been  **  warned*' 
by  the  Xi^islature  of  th^r  coautnrj 
against  encreachmenu  on  their  ncigfr* 
hours,  and  increase  of  their  territuy. 
Should  nottheir  nes^ect  of  these  * 
ings"  snbj«ct  them  to 
also? 

If  <<  atottement  shoidd  be  hnd  for 
wron^  wantonly  inflicted  mmI  insoleatly 
maintahied,"  the  East  India  Gsmpaay, 
as  well  as  their  governors,  have  much  t» 
atone  for.  Their  * '  arrogant  and  grasp- 
ing spirit"  has  often  committed  msnlt 
and  aggression,  and  denied  redress  to 
*'  friendly  expostulation  and  remon- 
strance :"  and  their  pretended  reliance 
on  the  justice  of  their  cause  may  pass 
current  here,  because  we  Icnow  litenQy 
nothing  of  the  real  grounds  of  dispute. 
Some  of  the  India  Company's  oOkers  ia 
India  and  in  England  profess  a  creat  hor- 
ror of  tx^parie  statements,  and  think  it 
cruel  to  speak  harshly  of  men  whose  an* 
swer  cannot  be  hearcC  It  would  be  weH 
if  such  men  would  endeavour  to  get  the 
Burmese  version  of  the  history  oif  this 
war,  and  publish  it«  side  by  side,  with. the 
English  Prck^lamation.  It  would  exbibit, 
we  conceive,  a  striking  contrast. 

In  consequence  of  this  determination^ 
tile  Government  in  India  had  taken  up 
ships  at  Madras,  and  small  craft  at  Cal- 
cutta, for  the  purpose  of  sending,  a  large 
ibrca  to  the  Burmese  frontier  imme- 
diatelv;  and  it  was  calculated  that 
25,000  men  would  be  broocht  into  the 
field. 

A  highly  interesting  oommuaieatiM 
on  this  su^ect,  has  been  transmitted  to 
us  from  a  quarter  possessing  the  best 
informatfon ;  and  as  it  is  dated  so  lafi 
as  the  16th  of  March,  it  may- be  regard- 
ed as  the  latest,  as  well  as  most  com- 
plete view  of  the  present  aspect  of  i^ffdrs 
m  India«  that  has  reached  this  cQuntvy : 

In  my  last,  I  cai-e  you  soma  little  €xm- 
ples  of  the  variUating  pofiey  of  oor  pre- 
sent Goveramenti  and  now  I  have  4»  lot- 
km  it  up  by  teHing  yon  tiiat  the  Bonaess 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages 
thus  offered  them;  and  now  that  taer 
have  succeeded  in  putting  Off  the  war»  tiO 
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tlMT  Misoo  f»rMIf«  opantioM  on  oar  pait 
is  past,  tliey^re  assanbHng  a  very  large 
ftnte  ^roQgkovi  the  whole  exteat  of  ovr 
eastern  frontier,  from  Ooalpaca  to  Ra- 
uMio.  On  their  exifeme  right,  fai4eed» 
they  are  sonuBieraiis,  that  an  attack  upon 
Damisapjurahendea,  in  which  ease  our 
troops  at  Chittagonff  and  Ramoo  would 
be  complelely  tttmedf,  and  their  retreat,  if 
not  eutirelv  cut  off,  would  be  rendered 
verv  di^kult^  particularly  if  the  advanced 
state  of  the  seasou  should  prevent  the  use 
of  our  8maU  craft  to  as^t  them  in  get- 
tlngolT. 

The  Burmese  have  lately  been  guilty  of 
sach  outrages  and  insults  upon  our  flag, 
that  they  must  he  either  totally  ignorant 
of  our  power,  or  rery  confident  in  their 
own  resources.  Oar  (iO'venuDent  alfeet  to 
think  the  Ismier;  but,  what  makes  the 
latter  suppoation  not  improbable,  is  a  re- 
port oC  iisUirbaaces  on  our  north-eastern 
nronlier,  a4}oining  the  Burmese  territory^ 
and  eSLtendittg  to  Nepaul.  If  this  should 
prove  true,  and  the  Nepaulese  be  at  the. 
bottom  of  it,  we  may  shortly  expect  to^ 
lUive  our  hands  fulL 

All  this  time  too  (he  Russians  are 

SuJetly,  but  constantly  approaching  us« 
ome  men,  who  were  seen  at  our  north- 
western stations,  and  as  for  within  our 
Mmits  as  Delhi,  niade  no  secret  that  an  es- 
tahliMhroent  was  beln^  organized  at  Balk^ 
which  b  not  very  Ur  m>m  the  limit  of  Mr. 
Elphinstone's  excursion,  so  that  they  can- 
not find  the  route  dUBcuU.  'Hie  extraordi- 
■aiy,andin  mauycasesminnte,knowledge 
which  some  Runian  officers  were  found 
IP  possess,  witli  respect  to  the  situation  qf 
our  cantonments,  and  the  dispoation  of 
the  regular  tro<ips,  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention,  when  some  of  our  overland 
travellers  fdl  in  with  their  advanced 
posts ;  and  lately  we  are  told  the  Question 
nas  been  so  far  entered  into  by  KuMian 
milit^uy  men.  that  the  advantages  of 
marching  boldly  into  our  territory,  and 
taking  up  cantonments  among  the  Ma- 
hratta  States,  during  the  hot  season,  have 
been  weighed  against  the  more  prudent 
plan  of  passhig  the  fir»t  year  at  Lahore, 
aid  oraaniimg  the  Sikh  army. 

Should  either  of  these  plans  be  adopted, 
I  am  sorry  tasay  I  thinV  not  so  iavour- 
aUy  as  some  do  of  our  present  means  of 
resistance.  Ever  since  Lord  Hastings  left 
the  country,  the  policy  of  those  at  the 
head  of  affUirs,  tou^irds  the  Army  has  been 
changed,  in  every  possible  manner ;  the 

a)lrit  of  emulation  and  honourable  ambi- 
on  of  the  officers  Is  almost  completely 
annihilated ;  and  the  privates  are  so  worn 
down  by  skkncss  and  hard  duty,  that 
desertion  is  more  freauent  than  ever:  and 
the  men  now  enlisted  are  of  a  cast  and 
appearance  vastly  inferior  to  the  men  who 
were  once  the  aamiration  of  all  beholders. 
The  staff  of  the  Army^  too,  is  in  a  de- 
ploraUe  state  for  entering  upon  a  war 
with  an  active  and  enterprising  enemy. 
OriemalHtmld,Vol.2. 


Tfte  A4)iftant  Genaid's  department  is 
notoriously  inefficient:  pruned  down  to 
the  lowest  possible  scale  in  point  of  eco- 
nomy, it  naturally  requires  the  most  ac- 
tive and  intelligent  head  to  carry  on  its 
duties.  Hie  Quartermaster  General's  de- 
partment it  is  more  difficult  to  pronounce 
upon ;  its  duties  are  very  ill  defined,  and 
no  attentiou  whatever  is  paid  to  qualifica- 
tion ;  it  is,  however,  a  favoured  branch, 
and  active  service  would  no  doubt  improve 
it.  The  Army  Commissariat  is  probably 
the  best  organized  department  of  the 
stafl^a  little  relaxation  of  the  ondnid 
regulation  has  communicated  the  quicken- 
ing impulse  of  self-interest  to  some  indi* 
viduals ;  and  I  am  persuaded  the  public  is 
a  gainer  by  the  change.  The  Ordnance 
Commissariat  is  the  worst  arranged  and. 
worst  paid  branch  of  the  General  Staff; 
it  is  indeed  the  least  favoured  one  of  the 
service ;  and  personal  proscription  and 
secret  influence  regulate  every  thing  con- 
cerning it.  I'he  Medical  Staff  has  of  late 
years  greatly  improved.  Much,  however, 
b  wanting  to  complete  it,  particularly  in 
its  military,  or  rather,  fidd  department ; 
and  a  more  encouraciug  system  of  promo- 
tion would  be  highly  advantageous  to  it. 
Of  the  troops  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the 
Europeans  of  his  Majesty's  service  would 
be  the  point  (Tappui  of  the  whole  army : 
if  they  can  stand  service,  there  is  no  dount 
that  the  sepoys  would  behave  well ;  but 
some  officers  who  have  seen  reverses  in 
this  countiy,  are  not  very  sanguine  on  thiii 
head.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
the  European  constitution  does  not  give 
way  under  five  or  six  years  of  exposure  to 
this  climate :  but  after  that  period,  the 
British  soldier,  instead  of  being  inunkl  ta 
the  climate,  b,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten^ 
ruined  by  it,  and  not  only  his  health  and 
muscle,  out  the  energy  of  his  mind  l£ 
greatly  diminished.  When  we  consider 
then  toat  a  gi'eat  portion  of  our.  European, 
troops  liavebeen  many  years  in  India,  it 
is  not  toa  much  to  say,  that  their  supe- 
riority depends  entirely  on  opinion^  and 
tiiat  this  opinion  would  stand  a  great 
chance  of  neing  considerably  weal^ned 
in  the  event  of  a  struggle  wi^  troons^ 
many  of  whom  would  be  natives  of  Asia, 
and  all,  comparatively,  fresh  and  vigorous. 
It  was  very  different  with  the  French,  in 
the  wars  of  the  Carnatic;  they  were  si- 
tuated precisely  as  we  weve ;  they  came 
from  a  distance  in  ships  ;  they  had  been 
suddenly  planted  under  a  burning  sun  ; 
and  they  were,  in  fact,  as  much,  and  in 
many  instances  more,  oi>posed  to  incon- 
veniences from  the  climate  than  our 
troops :  yet  they  are  always  cited  as  an 
example  in  point. 

As  long,  however,  as  tiie  European 
troops  could  make  head  against  an  ink- 
ing force,  so  long,  and  no  longer,  would 
our  native  infantry  be  to  be  depended  on« 
A  defeat  would  almost  disband  our  army ; 
and  should  w^  be  under  the  necessity  of 
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Iiidim  imi  Cglmdat  ImMjfm^: 


10  coooMitnMCi  1  qttMftoli  If  one  BUB  ttt  fe« 
of  «mr  iraCitt  ttoop0,  wottld  <Wie«l  W 
leare  th«  countiy  be  Was  reeruHcd  In  b«« 
hind.  I  once  knew  four  hondfcd  old  w 
poys  dcMit  from  one  iNHtaHon  in  tbt 
oourM  of  fonr  and  twratr  hoars. 

On  the  Bengal  ettahlisbment,  the  En- 
glneeri  are  deficient ;  the  Artillery  are 
ilflgwted  and  discoaraMd;  the  Cavalry 
are  smart  troops,  bat  disregard  their  <9fl« 
oers;  thelofaotryhafe  scarcely  any  officers 
to  disregard,  tiielr  regiments  being  un^ 
ofBeered,  by  staff  appohHments ;  yet  if 
irell  commanded^  they  would,  to  a  oertafai 
point,  make  tolerable  soldiers :  bat  they 
have  no  mortie^  no  stamina:  the  men 
who  now  fill  our  ranks,  arc  tdttlp  Infierior 
id  the  sepoys  of  1799  and  1804. 

From  this,  and  from  your  infoftnatioii 
from  other  quarten,  yoa  may  judge  of  the 
Mai  character  of  this  so  much  vaooted 
hMHan  Army ;  for  my  own  part  I  am  onite 
eertain,  andl  speak  after  having  heani  thsr 
aetitinients  of  a  great  number  of  our  most 
intelligent  oflfcers,  that  our  forcses  wiB 
Sot  keep  the  field  more  than  one  cam- 
paign. If  attacked  by  an  enterpilsinK 
enemy,  onlew  some  very  decisive  mea- 
sures are  adopted.  The  first  should  be  to 
Nitore  the  good  humour  of  the  officers,  by 
pensioning  off  the  MiKtary  Secretary,  and 
pladng  a  Civil  Servant  In  that  oflke,  and 
making  the  Commander  in  Chief  the  t^e 
4fg&n  of  the  army  with  Government,  hi- 
stead  of  belnc,  as  he  now  is,  a  mere  in- 
ttrumeut  in  the  hands  of  another.  9dly, 
To  empovrer  the  Oovemment  here  to 
grant  promotions  for  extraordhiary  ser* 
vices,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mander hi  Chief.  3dly.  To  rive  officers  to 
every  branch  of  the  aervlce, In  proportion 
lo  the  number  of  men,  and  so  as  to  eqoa- 
Bze  the  chances  of  promotion  as  mncti  as 
possible.  4tiihr.  To  make  a  half-pay  list 
eomposed  of  all  ofilcers  holdhig  stafTsltu- ' 
asions,  filling  up  tiie  vacancies  thus  occa- 
sioned  in  regiments,  wHh  eflt^ve  officers. 
5^1y«  Td  incmse  the  number  of  regi- 
ments. So  as  to  idlow  of  a  reHef  of  every 
station  in  the  army  every  two  years.  6tiily. 
To  hold  out  the  benefits  of  the  invalid  and 
pension  establishments  with  a  letn  sparing 
hand  to  those  whose  length  of  service,  or 
isfirmities,  render  them  lit  objects  for  in- 
dulgent consideration:  and,  lastiy,  to 
encourage  promotion,  by  esmlishing  a 
liberal  scale  of  graduatea  petitions  for  re- 
tiring ofltoers. 

An  officer  who  was  some  years  ago 
almost  tamfd  out  of  this  service,  is  now 
holding  a  high  station  in  the  Russian 
Army;  those  who  know  him  here,  think 
him  capable  of  any  thing :  and  stLy  that  he 
has  such  reason  to  hate  toe  Bengal  Oovem- 
ment, as  may  lead  him  to  do  an  he  can  in 
opposition  to  it. 

Since  writing  the  above,  matters  have 
gradually  been  drawfaig  towards  a  crisis 
with  the  Burmese.   Afkr  90iite  partial 


the  enemy  howetev  vstrssMdp  wtthool 
widtiag  for  a  seoond  altaok  oa  the  part  a^ 
oar  troopst  but  this  eantioa  has  fotta- 
aately  had  tls  propereCbctoaa«roffiec»^ 
and  taagbi  them  to  ti 


treat  their  oppoaeni 
with sBOre  respect.  Beport  saya,  tha«C« 


kta 
CoL 


innas^  after  having  rnnforcra  and  taken 
the  command  of  CoL  Bowea's  dctaeh- 
ment,  followed  the  Burmese  during  a  few 
BiardMs,  and  then  commenced  aretnigrade 
movement,  in  order  to  watt  for  ftnk 
troops  and  a  more  fovoaiaMe  seasoau 
Meantime  Government  have  at  bst  issaed 
a  proclamation,  dedaite  as  at  war  wkh 
the  Burmese,  and  the  i&  light  lafoatiy 
is  once  BMire  ordered  to  be  nady  far  ser* 
vice,  tcmetiier  i^tii  tiie  38lh»  ^e  aotii  Na- 
tive Inmntry,  two  Companies  of  Artillerr, 
aad  a  train  of  sixteen  niBS.  These,  it  is 
sald»  are  to  be  jMned  by  a  much  lacger 
foree  from  Madras*  so  as  to  aawaat  to 
^K»ut  10  or  12,000  men,  and  to  attack 
Rangoon,  or  some  important  point  oa  the 
ooast,  where  they  are  to  go  Into  caatoa- 
ments  till  the  season  for  active  operatioas 
commences.  Troops  are  also  grnrtimHy 
assembling  on  our  eastern  fti>nt!er,  aad  a 
Regiment  of  Cavahry  is  ordered  to  iUisea- 
gn^letobeathaad.  Adepdtof  ArtiHesy 
ill  forming  at  Dacca;  and  half  the  rocket 
troop  is  on  its  wi^  to  tnke  its  share  of  the 
eampain.  Already,  however,  the  111  ef- 
fects or  draining  tne  upper  provinces  of 
troops  has  begmi  to  appear,  in  a  pretended 
insun-ection  of  one  or  Sdndia  s  ^rdars, 
which,  no  doubt,  has  occurred  with  the 
privity  of  the  Mahn^ahimself.  Gen.  Knox 
nas  marched  Mainst  these  people;  Imtwe 
have  not  heard  with  ^atsuoeess. 

It  is  not  known  who  is  to  commaad  the 
two  armies  now  formiag.  Gea.  dewell 
or  Gen.  Pritsler  woM.  be  proper  pciaoas 
for  the  first }  but  for  our  owa  nabody 
ventures  to  guess.  Gen.  D*-^  is  notei- 
actiy  the  man  to  inspire  confidence  t  the 
Comannder  in  Chief  is,  I  soppose,  too 
high  in  rank ;  and  Gen.  Oditer<ony  Is  too 
infirm.  I  should  like  to  see  Sh-  Gabriel 
Marthtdell  brought  on  the  staff  agate,  aad 
so  would  tlie  Army  at  lane. 

Amongst  the  orders  latehr  laaned.  Is 
one  forbtdding  officers  to  traae>  and  say- 
ing, that  any  one  who  is  pnwed  to  hare 
acted  contrary  to  it,  not  by  eavariCAa^ 
TfAL,  but '^le  Me  Miii^im  <^th§0^ 
tt^mor  OtMroiin  CoumU,''  shall  be  con- 
sidered, ipso  focto,  as  having  forfeited  the 
service !  This  Is'  looked  upon  as  not  only 
v^fustt  but  insulting ;  for  it  seeais  to  in- 
fer, that  a  spirit  of  traffic  exists  to  aftreat 
extent,  which  is  most  untrue.  akNne 
officers  to  the  eastward  {in  the  islands) 
may  have  traded  ;  some  •  others  have 


bought  landed  property  hi  Calcuttaj  aaa 
some  others,  including  the  Military  Secre- 
tary, have  bought  up  oills  In  the  bailor : 


but  this  is  all :  and  it  is  sbameM  to  stig- 
matise a  nrhole  service,  on  aocount  of 
tiiesefewltt^vidaBls. 
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Another  order  Imi  bt^  Ukoi  wm 
Hie  jtMnmaee  of  nuall  amMntnepts  lor 
soldiers  andf  non-conuBissiooed  oflcen, 
fVom  heads  of  dmrtments.  and  thrown 
Ihem  all  Into  the  hands  of  the  Adjutant 
General^-a  Tery  ni^uit,  aod^on  manya^ 
coonts^  aeniel  regulation* 

Jff0dfat4 — Bf  advices  from  MadraS| 
we  leam»  that  the  scarcity  of  grain^ 
Ibou^  rather  alleviated,  was  by  no 
means  entirely  remedied,  and  that  the 
quantity  in  the  presidency  was  not 
nearly  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  in- 
habitants. A  most  noble  Instance  of 
disinterested  humanity  is  recorded  in 
the  conduct  of  a  native,  named  Pum« 
inel  AroomoQ^a  Moodellv,  the  re^ 
membrauce  of  which  we  have  a  plea- 
sure in  assisting  to  perpetnate.  Duringp 
the  dreadful  tcarcity,  wnile  all  the  other 
rrain  merchants  thouj^ht  of  nothinif 
but  indul^ng  their  avarice,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  famishing  community, 
h)c  raistnr  bey^ood  even  warrantable 
bounds,  the  price  of  that  necessary  of 
life,  this  individual  disposed  of  his  at 
a  raedarate  prioet  keepbif  his  bank#- 
hall,  or  warehouse  for  grain,  on  thf 
beach,  <tsily  open,  and  renderuicfvenr 
possibU  assisiaaee  to  the  distressed, 
even  to  the  extent  of  preserving  maiky 
human  lives.  The  conquet  of  this  Good 
Samaritan  had  obtained  for  him  the 
prayers  and  gratitude  of  those  on  whom 
lus  Dounty  had  been  showered* 

Iietters  from  Pondicherry,  received 
»t  Madras,  state,  that  the  recovery  of 
.the  Governor,  the  Count  Dupuy.  from 
his  severe  illness^  had  been  celebrated 
irith  much  pomp  on  the  feast  of  St,  An* 
drew.  On  tnis  occasion,  Hindoos^  Mu- 
sulmaus,  and  every  other  dass,  cele* 
brated  this  feast  in  their  pasodas, 
mosques,  &c..  The  Count  is  stated  to 
be  perfectly  restored  to  heakh. 

jSom^f^f-Our  information  fhim  tids 
Presidency  has  been  confined  to  few 
particulars.  tiCtters  from  this  island 
state,  that  Colonel  Stannus,  the  newly- 
appointed  British  Uesident  at  Bushire, 
had  arrived  at  his  diestlnation,  with  his 
iuiu,  on  the  17lh  of  December.-^Afire 
had  broken  out  on  the  90th  of  January, 
in  the  native  town,  at  Bombay,  which 
threatened  great  destruction,  but  by 
the  activity  of  the  residents  it  was  for-* 
innately  suppressed* 

'  ^^MTpof^n.-— The  followhig  extract  of 
a  letter,  written  prior  to  the  departure 
of  Sir  3.  Raffles  from  Bencooleu,  as  it 
conveys  a  recent  aceeunt  of  this  settU* 
tnent,  will  be  read  with*  some  in^ 
terest. 

The  sitniitleii  of  B^qcoolcn,  or  fort 


lfarlhoro«gb«  vpop  the  west  ooait  of  Stt« 
matra,  Is  oerodnly  one  of  the  most  pic* 
tnresoue  which  can  be  well  Imadned : 
and  m  many  re3q>ects  as  a  magnififnit 
9wp  ifctU,  Ur  exceeds  any  view  I  have 
yet  seen  either  in  the  Eastern  islands, 
wl^h  abound  in  beau^l  sceneiy>  or 
the  npper  Provinces  of  Hindoostan,  A 
grand  amphitheatre  of  lofty  bills*  pierdiiji 
the  lower  strata  jpi  clouds,  with  their 
craggy  summits,  recalls  to  the  recollection 
of  the  spectator  some  of  the  finest  spots 
of  A^^uo  scenery  disoover^le  in  Europe  x 
•^•while  that  most  sinsnilar  geolog&al 
formation,  the  Gonong  Jjeenks,  or  Sugav 
loaf,  not  only  stands  separate  as  a  proml- 
fient,  unerring,  and  permanent  maik  to 
8hi|>s,  but  to  the  scientific  eye  distinctly 
exhibits  the  origin  of  those  moiiotainoas 
fcrmarionw,  hi  the  stupendous  depositions 
which  have  descended  from  that  prod^- 
ous  flood  of  waters  that  formerly  oeloged 
the  globe.  This  fine  country^  lis  blessed 
^th  a  soil  boasting  the  highest  fertility, 
and  is  evidently  caoable  of  Drindug  forth 
any  vegetable  productloo  found  in  Hiu- 
doostan.  and  probably  Ui  Europe.  In 
proof  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
potatoes,  formerly  unknown  In  the  Jfurea 
QJtertoneiUM  of  the  ancient  geographers^ 
have  within  the  last  few  years  beenlntro- 
duced  into  Sumatra^  unner  the  admhiis- 
tiation  of  Sir  Stamfoi-d  Baffles,  with  the 
most  gniti^iring  success.  They  are  thriv- 
big  in  perfeetion,  and  not  only  eaual  any 
procurable  elsewhere,  but  now  form  an 
important  article  in  the  diet  of  the  popu- 
latuMu  The  nutmegs  and  spices,  on  ac- 
count of  which  tlie  settlement  haa  been 
long  celebrated,  are  cultivated  to  an  ex* 
teat,  and  thrive  in  a  manner,  ot  which  I 
could  not  previously  have  «rotertained  the 
^lightest  idea^^Yet  with  all  these  advan<- 
(ages^  not  exceeded  by  any  British  seitle-t 
meut  in  the  world,  the  appearance  of 
Marihoro'  cannot  be  said  to  aod  any  credit 
to  tiie  well  earned  characlerf  which  our 
oountrymen  have  feoeiaUy  acquired*  for 
enterprise  and  persevering  industrv.  U 
woolu  tljerefbre  fiorm  a  matter  of  nngu* 
larly  cunous.  and  interesting  speculatbn* 
to  enter  into  an  inquiry  re^rdiog  tho 
causes  which  have  conspired  to  retard  tbq 
prosperitv  of  Beucoolen^— that  have  ope- 
rated during  the  lapac  of  nearly  a  century 
Ibid  a  half,  to  contract  the  principal  seat 
of  British  power  in  the  Malay  coun- 
tries, witfalA  limits  scarcely  exceeding  tho 
bounds  of  an  ordinary  English  rilla§»,— 
and  not  twice  the  dimensions  oi  those 
of  the  town  of  Singapore,  that  has  been 
fiounded  only  ^noe  the  year  lg23,— causes 
tliat  have  muoed  iu  popuhoionr-'Sad 
huve  rendered  Uie  necessaries  of  llfis 
scarcely  oropu*able  over  a  m^guifi^eot 
extent  of  territory  capable  of  producing 
all  that  is  requireu,*and  comprehending 
a  settiement  and  possessions,  which  if 
proper  attention  were  paid,  are  clearly 
capable  of  coniptetely  recompensing  our 
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eountiy  for  thekws  of  Java,  and  our  other 
Insolar  possessions,  which  a  da^h  of  the 
pen  of  his  late  lK>rd9hfp  of  Londonderry 
80  liberally  bestowed  upon  the  unmiti- 
gated enemies  of  our  commerce,  and 
wonld-be  rivals,  the  Dutch.  Delendum 
est  CartAarot  was  the  well  known  ex- 
pression of  the  eMer  Cato;  and  "  Canse 
Sumatra  to  be  improved,"  shoold  be  the 
exclamation  of  England.  Let  Holland, 
since  our  ministers  woald  have  it  so. 
have  possession  of  Java,  but  let  England 
improve  her  settlements  on  Sumatra,  and 
the  power  of  our  migrateful  allies  will 
then  be  subjected  to  as  much  cartailment, 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  as  Amster- 
dam is  known  in  Europe  to  be  inferior  to 
London. 

Sir  Stamford  Rafiles  is  expected  soon 
to  quit  the  settlement  for  England.  I  had 
an  opportunityofexaminhig,  vesterday,the 
labours  of  Ws  Excelieney  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  Natural  Historical  ScHmce, 
and  eandour,  liberality,  truth,  and  jus- 
ti^,  compel  me  to  say,  they  are  of  such 
vast  importance  to  maiUdad,  and  f  cience 
in  general,  as  not  merely  to  deserve,  bat 
roust  absolutely  command  adniration. 
Whatever  opinions  may  exist  as  to  his 
administranon  on  Java,  but  one  sentl- 
ment)  that  of  unbounded,  nnequivocal 
appbuise*  can  be  bestowed  upon  the 
mmd  which  had  the  sagacity  to  plan 
the  Invaluable  settlement  of  Singapore, 
and  his  labours,  for  audi  they  may  be 
truly  termed.  In  Sumatra.  A  new  spe- 
cies of  Tiger,  of  Rtiinoceroa  Bicornis, 
altogether  different  from  that  of  Afri- 
ca, where  that  animal  hitherto  was 
alone  supposed  to  exist,— besides  several 
novel  ammals.  of  the  sqidrrei,  monkey 
and  mouse  tnbes,  together  with  a  pro- 
digious number  of  new  acquisitions  In 
Ornithology.  IcUiyblogr,  and  Botany,— 
will  deservedly  render  hts  name  illdstnou^ 
hi  tiie  annals  of  science,  as  well  as  mark 
him  out  for  the  grand  restotrr  of  inter^ 
course  between  the  Eastern  islands  and 
western  nations,  from  the  flood  of  light 
whidi  his  administration  has  poured  over 
our  knowledge  of  those  valuable  coun- 
tries,—comprehending  the  magoifident 
Ophir  of  antiquity,  and  far-firaaea realms 
of  Sheba,  the  modem  Java. 

Qtekin  CAm«.— By  the  arrival  of  two 
vessels  at  Sin^pore,  from  Suirun, 
some  advices  had  been  received  from 
Cochia  China. 

The  accounts  brought  by  these  ves^ 
seU,  represent  the  country  in  the  same 
state  of  repose  as  it  is  known  to  have 
enjoyed  for  many  years  back.  The 
Envoy  from  Ava,  in  company  with  the 
Cochin  Chinese  Deputy,  who  had  re- 
turned with  him  from  that  coantry,  had 
reached  Sm|^  safely,  in  the  Portu- 
ffuese  ship,  in  which  a  pas^af^e  had 
been  hospitably  taken  for  him  by  the 
hoQ.  ||r.  VbUlip^i  the  Oovemor  qf 


Penan^,  after  Ae  destruction  of  hte 
own  junk,  by  a  fire  in  the  hariKwrof 
that  place.  From  thence  he  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  capital,  where  he  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  well  received  bjr 
the  court.  The  old  Governor  of  Sui- 
gun,  who  received  our  Mission  so  gra* 
cipusly  in  1822,  and  without  whom  no 
public  measure  of  consequence  is  car- 
ried into  effect,  bad  also  gone  up  to  th« 
court  a  short  time  after  hina.  The 
King  of  Cochin  China  had  prepared  a 
vessel  to  carry  the  Burman  Envoy  back, 
and  we  may  expect  to  see  him  at  this 
place  in  about  tvro  months.  What  po- 
liticBl  consequences  are  likely  to  result, 
from  this  mission,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  learn,  but  the  present  accounts 
do  not  confirm  the  rumours  which  have 
been  for  some  time  in  circulation  at 
this  place,  that  it  had  ended  in.  coali* 
Hon  against  the  Siamese. 

Ofctfwf.— Recent  letters  from  China 
statte,  that  all  Chinese  goods  were  ex- 
tremdv  dear,  in  consequence  of  the 
rreat  demand  for  the  European  market. 
The  chops  of  the  country  and  Ameri- 
can ships  have  been  detained  by  the 
Hoppo,  in  consequence  of  tke  sccoriiy 
merchants  not  havinir  paid  the  ^liet 
on  their  imports. 

Siriffoporc^Tht  accounU  fh)m  this 
new  settlement  continue  to  be  vcinr 
encouraging,  every  day  brin^g  to  it 
an  increase  of  commerce  and  of  popsir 
latioa.  It  was  calculated  that  tip«aWk 
of  10,000  settlers  were  rtodentthMe; 
new  streets  were  making,  formed  ef 
substantial  brick  houses,  and  a  bridge 
had  been  built  across  the  creekfwifh  • 
numerous  other  improvementa  *  both 
useful  and  ornamental^ 

The  Singapore  Chronicla  gives  the 
following  account  of  iAm  departure  ^ 
Colonel  Farquhar  from  that  a«Ctle- 
ment,  and  his  arrival  at  Malacca* 

On  the  28th  Decembenonr  late  worthy 
and  mtieh  esteemed  re^kkitt  and  com- 
ihandaut  fColonel  Farqhhair)  embarked 
for  Bengarou  board  the  sMp  Alexander; 
Captain  Dickie,  under  the  customary  ho- 
nours. It  was  the  greatest  scene  or  bm- 
tie  our  infant  settlement  has  ever  yet  wit- 
nessed. At  an  early  hour  the  whole  na- 
tive population  lined  the  beach,  near  ^ 
phice  of  embarkation,  where  our  late  re- 
spected chief  was  met  by  tlie  resident  com- 
manding otfteer  of  the  troops,  and  all  ^ 
principal  European  and  native  inhabitants, 
who  accomoamed  him  to  ^a  ship.  He 
Was  saluted  by  all  the  vessekl  in  the  road 
as  he  passed  them,  and  tfae4aaneourae  of 
boats,  with  native  muBtc,jB(reamera  and 
decorations  of  even^  destflulion^  exoeed- 
I9i  every  tiyinsr  of  & Jk^ol  have  erer  vet 
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beheld.  The  mmeroos  dlRbarges  of 
cttHMMi  in  the  midflt  of  the  b«sy  scene 
hoce  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  a  sea 
engagement.  1  am  not  competent  to  con- 
TfT  an  adeaoate  idea  of  the  respect,  vene- 
ration, and  sincere  attachment  evinced 
towards  their  late  resident  by  all  classes 
of  the  native  population,  among  Whom  he 
has  resided  twenty-eight  vetirs,  twenty  of 
which  hare  been  pa«»8ea  in  exercising 
the  fnnctions  of  Gorcmor  over  them. 
The  day  before  his  departure,  at  the  rc- 
qMUiihiuof  the  prinopal  Biiropean  and 
native  inhabitants,  a  nieetfaiff  was  held  at 
the  Covrt-lMfUse,  wlien  peseltttioBs  were 
wiSKdy  ezpresMve  of  the  thanlts  of  the 
Bvfpptau  inhabltauts  for  hU  imiform 
kmoness,  hospitality,  and  Ubcrality  to- 
wards them  on  all  occasions,  and  request- 
ing hte  accei»tauce  of  a  piece  of  plate  of 
the  value  of  3000  rupees.  Anotner  ex> 
ceedlnglv  warm  address  was  presented 
bf  die  Qtfaiese,  who  requested  his  accept- 
ance of  a  service  of  plaie  valued  at  3009 
dollan,  and  oflering  up  their  fervent 
prayers  for  his  future  health  and  prospe- 
rity. The  natives  of  India  reddcnt  at 
Singapore,  the  Bugis  people,  the  Sultan, 
andf^the  Tomengoug  also  audredj<ed  most 
cratiMng  letters  to  the  Colonel  on  his 
demir  tore,  constituting  him ,  by  a  third  and 
iotnt  letter,  their  aeeredtted  agent  with  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Governor  General 
in  an  aflfair  which  tliey  are  now  sabmttting 
to  his  T^rdship  through  the  resident. 

Java,'-^By  recent  aceomits  from  Ba- 
tavia  wt  are  inlurmed  that  the  monthly 
revenue  derived  from  the  excise  on 
opium  had  inereased  in  the  last  sale  of 
tibe  ,ium%t  MM  Ine  of  nmees.  The 
nnnunlMveoue  wblck  the  GowrMDenl 
of  4ayn  derives  frwn  this  single  branch 
am<i«nts  to  very  near  tweniy-sis  lacs 
of  ni^es» 

Alnrtfo.— A  slight  shock  of  earth- 
quake had  been  fcH  at  this  place  on 
the  2d  of  January,  but  did  no  damage. 
A  dectee  has  been  isfiued  bv  the  Se- 
nate of  Macao,  tidduf^  off  all  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  opium,  and 
allowing  nou-residents  and  foreigners 
to  dispose  of  it. 

AJmerithis,  ^The  latest  letters  from 
^ort  Louis  state,  that  a  mo<;t  dreadful 
hurricane  occurred  on  the  23d  of  Fe- 
bruary at  that  place,  by  r,hich  the 
greater  part  of  the  vessels  in  the  port 
were  destroyed,  and  the  whole  more  or 
les4  damaged.    In  the  interior,  all  the 

tlantations  were  devastated,  sugar 
ouses,  mills,  canes,  and  crops  of  every 
detcription  were  destruyed,  and  all  the 
codbe  and  clove  tirees  swept  away,  so 
that  the  colony  can  produce  no  more  of 
either  for  years  to  come.  In  the  town 
and  vicinity,  several  houses  were  thrown 
ilowki>  <nd  fDany -people  killed^ 


AFRica. 

Ct^  0/  Good  /Cggpe.— The  fbOowtnr 
extract  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  edi- 
tor of  a  daily  paper,  contains  the  history 
of  a  case  of  ubel  which  is  curious  and 
interesting.  The  writer  is  the  prose- 
cuted person,  and  his  object  to  correct 
an  imperfect  statement  that  had  peevi- 
ottsly  been  given. 

InJanuary  last,  liaving  occasion  to  com- 
plain of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Charles  Blair, 
collector  of  the  customs  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  being  advised  that  the 
propercourse  to  he  pursued  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  redress  would  he  to 
memorialize  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
his  Majesty's  Treasury,  a  memorial  was 
aooordmglV  prepared  by  my  nrefessiooal 
adviser,  Mr.  Edwards,  Md  wno  was  also 
Joined  with  me  in  the  hkBetment  subee* 
quentiy  peferrcd.  setth^  forth  the  causes 
of  conqnaint,  ana  praying  an  inqufarv,  and 
was  thereupon  trausnritted  to  hlsKiioel- 
lenof  the  Governor,  for  the  vurpoee  of 
makinir  such  observations  thereon  as 
might  be  thousht  proper  previously  to  its 
being  forwarued,  with  the  'Observatione 
thereto  appended,  to  this  country. 

Shortly  after  this  my  mercantile  con- 
cerns requiring  my  personal  attendance  in  ' 
London,  a  passport  was  applied  for,  and 
to  my  astonishment,  renned,  on  the  i 
grotind  that  a  criminal  praeectttion  was 
about  to  be  Instituted  against  me  for  a  II* 
bel  on  Mr.  Blair,  contained  in  the  uir- 
morial  that  I  kad-so  forwarded  to  his  Hx- 
oellency  for  the  above  purpose;  anu  c»ni- 
formaDiy  to  that  intimation  a  proseeu.  ion 


inis  indictment,  after  manv  delays, 
contrary  to  the  rules  and  practice  of  the 
Courts  of  Law  at  the  Cape,  eventually 
came  on  for  trial ;  an  exception  was  taken 
by  me,  as  to  the  legality  of  the  projireu- 
tion,  and  the  consequent  wantof  jurisdlr- 
tion  by  the  Court,  on  the  gromid  that  every 
British  suUect  has  au  unoontroyid>ie 
right  to  petition  his  M^les^  or  Parlia- 
ment for  redress  of  grievances,  and  that 
all  projtecutions  for  so  doing  were  declar- 
ed illc^  by  Stat.  Ist William  and  Mary, 
cap.  2.  Thb  exception  came  on  for  ar^ 
gumcnt  on  the  Itfth  of  Mardi  last,  and 
i\'as  decided  against  me ;  and  on  sudi  ex- 
ception it  was  (and  not  on  the  case  geue- 
rall} ,  a^t  it  appeared  in  the  paper  above  re- 
fenrd  to,}  that  tlie  judgment  of  the  Court 
was  given,  and  against  which  i  was  ad- 
vised to  appeal. 

On  the  *i6th  of  Marcli  the  case  came  on 
for  a  ^nal  hearing  before  the  highest 
Codrt  of  Judicature  in  the  colony,  n£Si  iht 
Judgment  of  that  Court  was,  *•  'lliat  all 
further  investigation  of  tlus  case  shall  he 
at  an  end^tbat  it  releases  defendants 


from  fortlier  personal  appearano 
ithoilp  acquiis  them  of  the  chargfi  com* 
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any  ^tng  decisire  on  the  sobjeet  «f  the 
intended  ditnjrts  in  Uie  Govemorships 
of  Madras  and  Bombay*  Sir  WiHiam 
A'  Court  is  said  to  have  been  proposed 
by  MiuiKters  fbr  the  latter  Presidency  : 
but  Dotbinjf  U  yet  fiaally  determined 
on.  The  resolution  formcriy  attributed 
to  tha  Ctblnet,  of  never  ag^sln  app^int^, 
iug  a  civil  servapt  of  tbe  Compsny  to 
lie  a  Governor  itt  Iadia»  is  confidently 
repeated :  though  manv  stili  doubt  its 
sinearity.  Indeed,  in  dirtct  apposition 
«o  this  rttK  it  u  asiaffted  that  Mr. 
Adam  is  to  have  the  Govarament  of 
Madras,  as  a  rtwasd  for  the  splendid 
proofs  of  literary  and  locical  endow- 
ments evluccd  In  bis  celebrated  Maai» 
l^to,  where  he  so  tfbly  defends  the 
position  that  all  bis  countrymen  in  India 
are  slaves}  and  that  he  only  ceased  to 
be  so  the  moment  he  became  a  Go<- 
vemor*  ^ir  John  Mftleolm,  if  this  ba 
$rue,  may  perhaps  also  hop^  to  succeed 
to  tha  Governorship  of  Bombay  $  tnd.' 
as  our  reooUeetians  of  tha  intellectuai 
state  of  tha  society  in  that  Island  in 
1817,  would  lead  us  to  hope  that  a  few 
years  passed  emonfif  them  might  correct 
certain  inexplicable  notions  entertained 
by  Sk"  John  on  the  subject  of  the  Indian 
f^tAc  apd  the  Indian  Press,  we  should 
be  glad  to  hear  of  his  being  able  to 
pass  a  few  veaK  In  study  and  reflection 
f^  that  settlement  The  Court  o^Pro- 
prietors»  ivi  Leadenliall-street,  is  not 
the  pUca  ibr  man  to  hope  to  enlarge 
their  nndentapdings  ;  though  som« 
herttoisMi  liheni  omb,  seem,  thfoiigh 
iu  aorraptiiig  atmosphen,  to  haura  l^r 
aome  stcangaly  coBtraatad. 

•  /ndjtffi  JnAfe$^^Wt  hear,  from  good 
liutfaoricy.  that  tha  Chief  Justice  at 
Madras,  Sir  Kdmond  Staolcrf,  is  ex- 
pected in  England  :  and  we  have  been 
assured,  fit>m  equally  good  authority, 
^at  the  appointment  has  been  offered 
to  Sir  Edward  West.  Under  existing 
circumstances  we  should  think  it  pro« 
Imbla  that  Sir  Edwfltrd  ifouid  not  aece^pt 
the  appalBtmant  t  apd  considering  hit 
exeftionk  in  favonr  of  tha  Native  suitors 
at  Bombay,  whom  ho  has  already  eased 
of  some  of  the  heavy  burthens  which 
the  lawyers  Imd  im|>esed  on  ^em»  we 
fed  disposed  to  belleva  that  he  would 
pvefir  oontiiraing  among  a  conununity 


to  whose  Interests  he  must  ha  already 
in  some  degree  attached* 

Indian,  Dlrfetorf^*<r-Notbing  new  fans 
occurred  sii|ce  our  last,  a^^iong  ttie 
members  of  'the  Direction.  Certaiu 
rumours  are  afloat  as  Jo  tha  poasBNlity 
of  a  new  candidate  ofoiiig  himself  at 
the  next  vacancy^  and  ••  th^  axpeii- 
meat  of  a  popular  election  c»^  liard^ 
ba  said  to  have  been  fairiy  tried  in  that 
cfttarter,  thera  is  no  ptadkting  what 
might  he  the  reanlt. 

M',  Spankk,r-An  tha  Court  of  Com* 
mon  Pleas,  July  5»  Mr.  Gasalae  (King's 
Counsel),  Mr.  Bpnnkie,  irho  has  been 
for  some  time  in  India,  and  Mr.  Adam, 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bouch,  were  in- 
troduced in  purple  and  scail^  robef  and 
flowing  wigs,  tp  the  front  of  the  bar  of 
the  Court,  fim  went  tWough  the  fbrma- 
iitv  of  bdng  raisad  to  the  dignity  of  the 
ooif,  wliao  they  received  tha  congratn*- 
Utim  of  theif  learned  brpdMoaon  be- 
ing made  Seigeaota  at  Law.  Mr.  8er^ 
f^eant  Spankie  is,  we  bdi^vet  the  first 
instance  of  anv  member  of  the  long  rob$ 
having  takeii  legal  rank  after  his  return 
from  professioni^  pmciice  in  India, 

/iMi^  fVotftf^  We  laara  that  eartai* 
measures  are  In  progress  in  Fiisiy  for 
eneouraging  the  direct  inspoftaHott  af 
hidieo  fhMm  India  to  thait  eouoiiy,  by 
placing  heavy  duties  on  tha  lodlfs 
passing  through  Enjsland  ta  France. 
The  eyes  of  the  ooatinanlal  a^prtMOMu 
and  f4  ^continental  marchanta  seem  ta 
De  opening  towards  Indi%  rather  moat 
rapidly  than  the  Coppery  would  with : 
but,  Hutil  they  r^ai^  tb^  odious  re* 
etrictioos  against  Coloniaation,  and  the 
free  intercourse  of  Englishmen  with 
their  territories,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
i^ive  these  continental  adventurers  every 
lufomution    aud    assistance    in    our 

Eower.  Patriotism  is  no  doubt  a  virtue  i 
ut  it  should  only  lead  us  to  prefer  our 
country  in  doubtful  matters,  and  not 
to  exclude  others  from  all  pardcipatioa 
of  that  which  we  caunot  ourselves  ea- 
Joy.  It  is  important  to  tha  improve- 
ment and  happiness  of  India,  that  Eu- 
ropeans should  trade  exteucivcly  with 
that  country  and  settle  in  it.  EngUsh- 
men  cannot  so  trade  and  settle,  iu  con- 
sequence of  absurd  and  uujust  restric- 
tions which  do  iHH  apply  tp  forelgnen* 
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H«ilMr  Hum  dbitruet  tb«  tmpmfwncat 
of  lodUy  It  ift  better  even  that  fcH 
rciftiert  should  settle  there  than  that 
Coionicatlon  should  not  take  place ;  and 
aa  far  as  in  us  lies  we  will  do  all  in  our 
power  to  encourage  it. 

'English  Press,^^Ytt  are  happy  to 
state,  that  the  leadinip  Journals  ot  Eng- 
land begin  to  feel  and  express  an  inte- 
rest on  Sie  subject  of  the  Indian  Press ; 
and  that  through  their  powerful  agency 
the  minds  of  oar  statesmen  are  likely 
to  be  opened  to  tile  great  importmce 
of  this  subleet,  before  the  next  meet- 
ing of  ParHamettt.  Among  the  Lon* 
don  daily  prints,  the  Olobe^  and  Tra- 
veller has  tidcen  a  decided  lead  in  Its 
Intention  to  Indian  affairs  generally, 
and  to  the  freedom  of  its  Prass  iapar' 
ticular.  On  this  sub|act,  ako»  the  Timet 
has  spoken  powerfuUv,  and  its  advo* 
eacy  is  of  the  highest  importance.  The 
Morning  Chronicle,  whenever  it  has  ex- 
pressed itself  on  the  question,  has 
always  reprobated  the  late  restrictions, 
and  the  British  Press  has  recently  joined 
in  this  view,  while  the  Examiner  has. 
frequently  and  happily  exposed  their 
absurdity.    Among  the  provincial  na- 

5ers  of  England,  to  %vhom  India  is  in- 
ebted  fur  the  great  sympathy  in  her 
improvement,  may  be  named,  the  Edin- 
burgh Scotoman,  Glasgow  Free  Press 
and  Chronicle,  Manchester  Guardian, 
Liverpool,  Leeds,  Tyne,  and  Britiel 
Mercuries,  with  others  perhaps  which 
have  not  fallen  tinder  our  notice.  It 
will  be  gratifying  to  our  Indian  readers 
to  learn  even  the  fact  of  some  inte- 
rest being  excited.  In  a  subsequent 
Number,  y^e  may  perhaps  collect  a 
few  of  the  scattered  notices  that  have 
appeared  in  these  papers,  for  preser- 
valion  and  reference,  as  well  as  for  im- 
mediate perusaL 

Reverend  Doctor  JBrvee.-^Kmfmg  the 

ErocecdiuKs  which  took  place  in  Seot- 
tnd,  at  the  last  General  Assembly,  it 
was  asserted  by  Doctor  Macwhirter, 
tliat  the  Past<»r  of  the.  Scotch  Church  in 
Calcutta  had  been  assidumts  in  his  la- 
bours towards  enlightening  the  minds 
of  the  natives  of  India !  Those  who 
reside  on  the  spot  will  not  wonder  at 
onr  doubting  the  accuracv  of  this  asser- 
tion. Dr.  Macwhlrter  further  added, 
that  thou|rh  for  ten  or  twelve  years  not 
a  shigle  Hindoo  had  been  converted, 
yet  the  spell  was  at  length  broken,  and 
many  of  them  were  now  hearers  of  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Bryce!  with  much 
more  to  the  same  effect.  We  shoidd  be 
sorry  to  say  any  thing  unnecessarily 
harsh  of  Dr.  Macwhiner^  but  reaDy 


beft»re  ba  attampu  to  taaka  ^  good 

people  ci  Scotland  believe  this,  be 
should  have  taken  eare  to  pnevent  its 
going  further  than  private  whispers; 
as  in  India  particularly,  and  even  iu 
England  by  those  who  Know  the  real 
state  of  the  case— the  Doctor'i  grave 
assertions  will  excite  something  more 
than  a  mere  smile  at  their  weakness. 
No  wonder  that  some  men  are  such 
enemies  to  the  freedom  of  the  press  in 
India.  It  would  h%  impossible.  If  this 
existed,  for  such  assertions  as  these  to 
remain  long  uncontradicted. 

PumskmetU  tf  Seamen  j^h  verdict  of 
damages  has  been  given  in  the  Conrt 
Off  Admiralty  agaiast  Captain  Mahoo  of 
the  Agincourt,  att  Indian  free  trader, 
for  severity  of  jmnifhment  towards  one 
of  his  men.  The  state  of  the  law  on 
this  subject  ia  extremely  defective}  but 
the  miBeoeseary  cru^y  cxercis^  by 
commanders  over  thoee  subject  to  their 
Mile  re^vhrea  still  more  correctioai 
and  we  therefore  rcjolee  wheq  aU  seve- 
ritiea  are  visited  with  the  sentence  of 
tihaUw. 

BenMs  of  Free  Trade.^The  Ea&t 
India  Company  pay  to  their  ships  to 
and  from  China  22/.  to  971.  per  ton  for 
the  voyace.  The  Moffatt  and  Juliana, 
two  teak  built  ships,  have  recently  been 
chartered  under  the  new  Act  of  {Parlia- 
ment to  China,  and  back  to  the  British 
settlements  in  North  America,  with 
teas,  &C.  at  10/.  8f.  M.  and  10/.  9#.  6if. 
per  ton  register  for  the  voyage. 

Steam  NavigatUm  to  India, — Consi- 
derable interest  has  been  excited  by  the 
hope  of  effecting  a  steam  navigation  to 
India,  and  the  efforts  made  for  the  pur- 
pose have  met  with  considerable  sun- 
port.  A  prospectus  has  been  issued  by 
Capt^n  Johnson  (not  Lieutenant  John- 
son of  the  Navy,  who  is  exerting  him- 
self in  India]  for  the  furtherance  of  this 
undertaking — but  we  refer  our  readers 
generally  to  an  article  in  the  first  Num- 
ber of  the  Oriental  Herald  for  our  own 
oploiuus  on  this  subject.  . 

Oriental  Cluh. — ^Tliis  Institution  has 
been  recently  opeoed  in  Lower  Gros- 
venor-street,  Grosvenor-sqaare.  The 
building  selected  for  this  establishment 
is  the  spacious  mansion,  No.  16,  lately 
dcf^upied  by  his  Grace  ^e  Duke  of 
Rutland.  The  staircase  opens  into  a 
number  of  apartments  on  the  first  floor, 
the  two  principal  of  which  are  appro- 
priated to  the  public  dhiing-room  and 
the  reading-room.  These  rooms,  from 
tfie  centres  of  wMch  vtt  suspeaded  two 
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beautiAil  luslrflf »  are  finidied  in  a  style 
which  shows  that  a  due  attention  to 
convenience  as  well  as  splendour  has 
not  been  disregarded.  On  the  second 
floor  are  also  a  number  of  apartments^ 
fitted  up  in  the  same  st^le,  some  ol 
which  are  to  be  appropriated  for  tUe 
use  of  those  who  may  prefer  privacy  in 
entertaiuiuz  their  friends.  The  admis* 
sion  is  connned  to  those  who  have  tra- 
velled or  resided  in  Asia,  St.  Helena, 
^e  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Mauritius^ 
in  Egypt,  or  at  ConstantinQple,  or 
whose  official  situations  connect  them^ 
with  the  administration  of  our  Eastern 
GoveMment  abroad  or  at  home,  or  who 
are  members  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Su- 
cietv ;  and  the  number  is  at  present 
limited  to  800.  The  object  of  this  Club 
16  tiie  same  with  those  already  esta^ 
Mished  at  the  west  end  of  the  town^ 
sod  from  the  cheapness  of  their  din- 
ners', ahtl  the  excellence  of  their  wines, 
beside  the  advantage  of  a  pleasant  and 
select  Societjr,  th^  are  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  the  interests  of  Coffbe-honses. 
The  entrance  money  is  fifteen  guineas, 
and  the  annual  subscription  six.  When 
for  so  small  a  consideration  a  bachelor 
can  almost  make  this  splendid  building 
bis  residence,  while  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  a  breakfast  for 
is.  6d.  and  an  excellent  dinner  fiir  half 
a  crown  ;  he  wilt  have  but  little  tempta- 
tion to  live  at  a  Hotel  or  a  Tavern. 

Loss  of  the  Ship  Ftfm^.— It  is 
asserted,  that  the  ship  Fame,  Capt. 
Youne,  which  has  been  so  long  expected 
from  Bencoolen,  has  been  burnt  at  sea. 
A  gentleman  who  came  passenger  in 
the  Asia  from  St.  Helena,  and  who  has 
arrived  in  town,  states  that  during  his 
stay  at  that  Island,  a  ship  arrived  tlicre 
from  Bencoolen,  bringing  this  intelli- 
gence. The  details  of  this  unfortunate 
accident  are  nut  yet  known  $  but  it  is 
said  that  the  ship  caught  fire,  when  at 
the  distance  of  two  days'  sail  from  Ben- 
coolen,  and  was  soon  totally  destroyed. 
The  crew  and  passengers  happilv  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  from  the  flames, 
and  after  exposure  m  the  ship's  boats, 
under  all  the  inconveniences  inseparable 
from  such  a  situation,  at  length  reached 
Bencoolen  in  safety ;  but  destitute  of 
every  thing,  as  they  had  been  unable 
to  save  even  the  smallest  portion  of 
their  proper^  from  the  wreck.  Sir 
Stamford  Romes,  the  late  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bencoolen,  and  suite,  were 
passengers  on  board  the  Fame ;  and  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Amot,  one  of  the  assbt- 
ants  in  the  establishment  of  the  Calcutta 
Journal^  vbo  was  ]^shc4  fron^  |odia 


for  merely  «iMNi^Whl»ewK^^«Me^ 
and  was  seat  round  b^tiii|j^i0c«£teas  ami 
unhealthy  route,  was  a|b  a  passenger 
in  this  ill-fated  ship.  It  adds  a  melan- 
choly Interest  to  siush  an  event  as  tins, 
when  an  unhappy  victim  of  the  evil 
passions  of  man  has  his  suffbriogs  atill 
further  augmented  by  causei  altogether 
beyond  human  control. 

General  MacqtuMrie. — On  Sunday, 
July  the  11th,  the  rem^dns  ef  this  la- 
mented officer  were  removed  from 
Duke-street,. St.  James's,  attended  by 
a  most  respectable  assfathlige  ef  nobi- 
lity and  gentry.  Among  vhtfm  were 
the  Duke  of  Aigyli,  thA  ^ari  of  Brear- 
dalbane«  Mr.  Justice  l^ark,  Sir  AkifOfl 
Clarke,  Sir  Byaai  Martin,  Sir  Henry. 
Torrens,  General  Hart,  Genaral  VttAtf, 
Sir  Fitzroy  Maclean,  General  Camp* 
bell,  Sir  Edmund  Antrobut,  SirJame* 
Mackintosh,  Hon.  Colopd  Cochrane,. 
Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Mr.  Bea^, 
Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Shaok,  Mr. 
M.  Forbes,  Colonel  Lewis,  Colon^  JX 
Forbes,.  Ma|or  Camac,  and  many  mare 
of  the  deceased's  friends,  followed  by 
about  f0r|y  carriaees ;  among  «hlch». 
besides  those  of  the  parties  prcaeotp 
were  those  of  the  Duke  of  Welliogton* 
the  Earl  of  Harrington,  the  Barl  of 
Clarendon,  the  Earl  of  Batbur^,  J. 
Wilmot  Horton,  Esq.  MJ^<,  the  Hon. 
Basil  Cochrane,  &c  &c  The  whole 
proceeded  through  St.  James'8-8«|uarey 
up  Regent-street,  and  Portland-place, 
entering  the  New-road,  by  PaiiUcra- 
scent,  where  the  procession  diapereed ; 
and  the  hearse  then  proceeded  along 
the  City-road,  ac^mpanied  by  the  .de- 
ceased's son  Master  ijaphlan  Macquariei 
his  brother.  Colonel  Charles  Macqaa- 
rie.  Sir  Chadea  Forbes  and  his  foar 
sons,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Grajr^  Mr. 
Meiklejohn,  and  a  few  more  icieiMls,  In 
mourning  coaches ;  and  on  arriving  at 
Hermitage  AVharf  the  body  was  co^ 
signed  to  a  vessel,  chartered  for  ^e  pur* 
pose  of  conveying  it  to  its  last  rerang 
place,  among  the  General's  ancestors, 
m  the  Isle  of  MuU. 

Tea  Jlfwiaj^.-^The  account  deliver- 
ed to  Parliameot  by  the^  fiaat  -India 
Companv,  furaiBbing  the  primt  coal  of 
tea,  and  which  has  been  pnUisbed  in 
the  public  prinHy  Jms  made  a  4mtp  kn-> 
pression  in  the  ceunlry.  Gi«nt  ooah> 
plaints  are  made  by  ^Ut  tea-dealers  that 
the  East  India  Company  do  not  pot  np 
for  sale  a  st^fficiemt  qutmtUf  to  nMct 
the  demand  of  the  rapid,  increase  ef  the 
nc^ulaiion  of  .the  counlffy.  At  Norwich, 
Nottiughara,  and  many  other  places, 
wa  know  it  ii  detenniae^  W  petition 
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PmIUvmiiI to conpel  Uw  Cov^fmayio 
gt9€  ■%  Mippfy  equal  to  tbe  demand.  The 
crest  part  oc  tbe  cMWuiiptiMi  of  tea  in 
Sieie  towns  it  in  green  tea;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  oibat  dbcrbasb  in 
tbe  fwmftiy  «f  ibis  orlMf ,  tbe  TCiy 
same  tea  wbkh  sold  at  the  Merdi  sale 
at  7i,  Zd.  per  lb.  with  the  duty,  sold  five 
years  back  at  hs,  3d, ;  thus  prptin^  at 
oiice  that  it  is  tbe  short  supply  which 
makes  theprice  so  enormous  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  this  on  an  article  now  deenied  a 
necessary  of  life. 

Greeeej^Gtttk  newspapers  to  the 
37tli  of  May,  Inclusive,  have  been  re- 
ceired.  The  Greek  Telegraph  hes  a 
spirited  proclamation  by  Conduriotti, 
to  the  Greeks,  dated  the  4th  (16)  of 
April*  and  an  article  of  the29th  of  April, 
in  wl^  the  entry  of  the  Govemmeut 
troops  into  TripokUsa  is  noticed,  aud  a. 
fenrwit  hope  expressed  that  Napoll 
wouhl»  in  a  few  days,  acknowted^^e  the 
IqeHuMifee  antharity.  The  plague  U 
9M  toraj^in  Aleiandrta. 

We  notice  with  pleasure,  Ijl  tbe  same 
pa|>er,  a  letter  in  Eng^lish,  written  by 
the  Honourable  Leicester  Stanhope,  at 
Salona,  to  tbe  Ipsariots,  congratulating 
them  on  tbe  spirit  of  patriotism  which 
they  had  evinced,  and  announcing  to 
them  the  present  of  a  printing  press  by 
the  Greek  Committee.  This  present 
will  prove  most  acceptable;  ror  the 
spirit  of  literature  and  free  discussion 
seems  to  have  made  astonishing  strides, 
within  a  few  months,  among  the  Greeks. 

The  foHowtnf  newspapers  are  now 
puhliehed  in  Greece  t— 

At  Missolongbi-^Tbe  Greek  Chronic 
ele  (in  Greek;)  tbe  Greek  Telegraph 
(in  several  lanruages.) 

At  Hydra— Tbe  friend  of  the  Laws 
(in  Greek.) 

At  Athens— The  Athens  Free  Press  (in 
Greek.) 

At  Psara— The  Pkara  Newspaper  (in 
Greek.} 

-  AH  tke  ahovt,  in  consequence  of  an 
•craiifemeBt  made  with  Mr.  Freeling, 
■My  now  be  obtained  by  giving  orders 
thfoufh  the  Foreiga  Post^Ace. 

Greek  Gmm^— The  Greeks  are  en- 
deavsmirtng  tn  raise  an  expcditimi  to 
proceed  amusi  the  Turks,  who  occupy 
several  pmnts  i  Maoedonia:  but  it  is 
feaved  mat  they  nratt  confine  them- 
Bcivei  to  the  defsnsive  for  tlie  present, 
aa  the  Pasha  of  £fifpt  Is  really  preparing 
to  send  a  fleet  to  Camtta,  manned  with 
Austrian  and  Malay  sailors.  Provi- 
dence, however,  which  seems  resolved 
ta  aid  te  Greeks,  in  soita  of  their'own 
unworthy  dissensions,  ha$  f^md  thfin 

OnemtBmid.Vi^Z. 


up  a  Prophet  in  Arabia  and  Upper 
Eeypt,  in  tbe  person  of  a  Wehabite, 
who  has  already  a  large  army  of  Arabs 
audEgjTitians  in  hostility  to  the  Pasha» 
with  the  entire  population  of  the  part  ia 
which  tbev  now  are,  favourable  to  their 
views.  To  crush  this  dan^r  the  Pasha 
has  ordered  much  of  his  disposable 
force  to  proceed  against  the  Wehnbite 
l^ropbet;  audit  is  certain  that  if  his 
fleet  sails,  the  troops  which  it  conveys 
will  not  be  numerous. 

The  naval  force  of  tbe  Turks  in  the 
Gulf  of  Lepanto  is  only  eight  vessels ; 
viz.  three  frigates,  two  corvettes,  and 
three  brigs.  The  Greeks  have  in  the 
waters  of  Ip&ara  not  less  than  180  sail, 
but  chiefly  small  vessels,  incapal>le  of  a 
serious  attack  upon  the  Turks.  Tl>ey 
have,  however,  resolved,  it  appears,.to 
devote  a  great  portion  of  their  loan  ta 
the  purchase  pf  large  English  merchant 
vessels,  which  they  will  convert  into 
vessels  of  war. 

Egyptian  Latarettoi, — Preparations 
were  making  at  Alexandriii  for  esta- 
blishing a  Lasaretto.  This  fact  aloud 
proves  now  much  tbe  present  Sovereign 
of  £g3l>t  is  enlightened.  It  a  similar 
measure  were  carried  into  effect  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  Ee^t,  there  would  be 
an  end  to  tbe  ravages  of  tbe  plague, 
which  spreads  amongst  the  Turks  only 
in  consequence  of  their  belief  in  fata* 
fism^-^J&tirqNwis  Bevieuf, 

Queen  of  tke  Sandwich  Iskmde,-^ 
The  English  newspapers  announced  the 
death  of  this  lady  with  a  kind  of  mock- 
heroic  soleasnity,  and  have  since  been 
jocular  upon  her  husband,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  other  wives.  This 
conduct  has  something  savage  in  it. 
We  tsnnot  enter  exactly  Into  the  emo- 
tions of  a  person  brought  up  in  the  state 
of  society  prevalent  m  those  islands, 
but  this  king,  as  be  is  ridiculously  call* 
*  ed,  must  have  possessed  some  portion  of 
tbe  feelings  of  a  man,  and  roust  in  con- 
sequeuce  be  grieved  to  see  his  wife  cut 
off  in  tbe  midst  of  strangeis.  His  hav- 
ing other  wives  could  be  little  compen* 
sation  for  tbe  loss  of  this ;  tbe  human 
heart  has  always  a  pole  to  which  its  af- 
fections point.  The  following  is  the 
official  report  :— 

Tbe  Qaecn  of  the  Sandwich  hlands  de- 
parted ifiis  life  about  half-past  six  thid 
evening^  wkhout  moch  apparem  suifieriug, 
and  in  possession  of  her  5en«es  to  a  late 
momcnu  The  Kiug,  in  tlie  midst  of  diis 
deep  sorrow,  manifests  a  firmness  of  mind 
which  haspenetrated  everybody  about  bun 
with  a  feefing  of  respect.  Thouchveryan- 
luous  to  enre«^  ha  gri^f  in  %t»  x^maer 
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of  hki  coo&tnr,  and  to  show  marks  of  de- 
ference which  are  usually  paid  to  the  dead 
there,  be  subnilts  with  good  seme  and  pa* 
(ience  to  every  suggesnon  which  our  ha* 
hits  dictate. 

We  htLve  every  reasoo  to  believe  tliat  his 
anxiety  and  d^ression  of  miud  have  ag« 
gravated  all  the  symptoms  of  his  disease; 
which,  but  for  this  cause,  might  ere  now 
have  terminated  prosperously;    but  we 


hope  hi  a  day  or  two  that  be  wQ  le 
better. 

(Signed)  Hbnst  Halforo. 

Henky  Hoixaim. 
Hugh  L2y. 
Thursday  Evening,  Jnly  8, 183I. 

Within  a  few  days  after  fWednesda^* 
July  14, )  the  King  also  departed  this 
life ;  and  the  same  rites  as  are  prevalent 
in  their  country  have  heen  observed. 


PROPAGATION  OF  THB    QOSPBL  AAROAIft^ 


The  Overture  from  the  Presbyteries  of 
Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and  Linlithgow^ 
and  tlie  Synod  of  Moray,  relative  to  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
Heathen,  having  been  read,  a  Memorial 
and  Petition  from  Dr.  Bryce  of  Calcutta 
was  read  by  the  Clerk.  The  Memorial 
set  fbrth  the  assidcous  labours  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chnrchof  Calcutta,  towards 

eNLIGHTSNINO   THB  M1ND6  OF  THE  NA- 

tivES  OF  India,  In  which  the  Bishop  and 
tfie  Episcopal  Church  had  fully  eo-oper- 
ated;  Hie  Memorial  stated  the  insnfi- 
tMDCf  of  Missioaaries  to  aooompUsh  the 
work  of  convenlon,  which  thev  had 
themselves  candidly  acknowledged,  and 
that  it  was  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Clinrch 
of  Scotland  they  looked  for  effective  means 
%o  8pi«ad  the  Gospel  among  the  Hindoos. 
A  minute  of  the  Kirk  Session  of  Calcatta 
was  also  read,  approving  of  the  MemoriaL 
The  minute  also  statea,  that  the  Presi* 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Control  had  expressed 
his  readiness  to  afford  everv  facility  in  fur- 
therance of  the  desired  object. 

Dr.  Macwhirter,  during  a  long  resi* 
dence  in  India,  had  paid  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
years  he  had  thought  not  a  Mngle  Hindoo 
could  hare  been  converted.  Btit  the  spell 
was  now  broken ;  many  of  them  were 

REGULAR   HEARERS   Ot  DR.  Br\'CB,  bUt 

h«d  not  received  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper.  'Hie  Memorial  was  the  wiseit 
proceeding  that  couhl  have  been  adopted  1 
and  if  the  ChurchofScothmd  would  lend 
its  powerful  aki  to  the  cauee,  there  could 
be  NO  DOUBT  of  ultimate  success.  The 
Doctor,  In  passing  a  high  eulogium  on 
his  respected  pastor,  whose  character,  he 
said,  had  been  assailed  \ry  the  libellous 
t^RCss,  was  called  to  order  by 

Mr.  A.  Thomson,  who  saH  the  Assem- 
bly vras  Insulted  by  such  indecent  afltt- 
Sions,  and  that  the  dignity  of  the  House 
would  be  committed  if  such  a  line  was 
allowed,  as  an  Interminable  debate  mieht 
arise  on  a  sabdect  vnconnected  with  m( 
before  the  H^ttsfb 


Dr.  Wacwuwugm  bMgei 

kteniary  aad  iH 

feelincpi  might  ie  his  escnse^ 


itfhe 


had  been 


Dr.  iNOua  1 
minary  observation^  said,  that  ia  17V€ 
two  oi^ertures  liad  been  remitted  to  the 
AssemUy  from  the  Synods  of  JFlfe  and 
Moray,  oavins  an  obiect  similar  to  the 
present,  which  were  oi^missed.  It  being 
the  opinion  of  the  House  that  me  circum- 
stances of  ^e  times  were  un&vourable, 
but  that  at  a  futore  time,  when  no  obsta- 
de  to  the  procee^ng  mraeBted  Hself,  the 
'        •*         • '    loptthe  meai 


Assembly  would  adopt  the  measare.  He 
ihoQ^  fittle  was  to  be  eipectcd  fhMi 
mtr^  preadihBg  tba  Gosptt  toan  anediH 
•aasd,  he  .ui^t  m^  a.haibna«s  peo|^; 
they  nMUt  finb  improve  the  yewDg  niiBd% 
ana  teach  the  arts  of  dviliiatioB  as  prefi- 
minanr  steps.    Schools  had  beasi  aptocd 


in  India,  and  already  mostsalRtair  c. 
had  been  produced  by  them;  aadinmc- 
fising  the  arts  of  dvifiza^Mi,  aonebuffg 
was  done  for  their  Worldly  Intentls, 
which  prepared  their  minds  for  emfanolng 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  He  was  far  fmm 
meaning  to  say  there  was  bo  hope  in 
preaching  thefjoepel  to  a  people  in  mq 
eondhioii ;  Ood  forbid  tiuit  he^oiM?. 
nit  Dirine  Orace^  The  tcmmm  thai  be 
held  nrevious  sdacathiu  to  be  i 
was,  that  fk  baitaeeat  j 
d«d  to  their  aoper 

them  knowledge         

their  Ideas  to  judge  on  other  aol^faelSy  • 
it  will  be  found  thai  soperstxtioa  wflt  not 
stand  before  tntelllgeBt  mlmJi  ihey  jnt 
doubts sBMleoavktioaMUiiwv.  |jet«ia> 
hare  a  ataadiag  Mlalitnr  ai^  I 
Christfam  PMrtoiB.  These  wtn 
as  waU  as  pioos  msnnawsintke  aafiscsef 
India,  who  were  hnpartii^<i»  btaJngi 
of  our  ealightened  nation  to 
trymen,  wlio  were  halaacii 

their  supentitioas  rites  awi  i 

It  was  not  In  the  highway^  la  tlie  8tnel% 
cr  ia  the  fields,  the  obieet  ia  view  wm  is 
be  attahied,  but  in  CUriatte  toaujea; 
and  the  Cliwdi  Of  deotlMSlNl^iSrt- 
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est  power  to  accompUah  the  work.   From  ^tthe  lesiona  of  children;  theso  were  the 

iheir  extensive  connexions  abroad,  they  happy  efibcts  of  Cbristianitr,  sod  traders 

would  learn  the  mistakes  that  may  be  retmned  with  astonishment  and  admins- 

committed^  and  the  means  of  recti^ng  tion  at  what  they  had  beheld.  After  hear- 

errors.  ing  these  fsicts,  wonld  any  man  lay  his 

Dr.  DtjtiCAS  of  Bnthwell  spoke  at  con-  hand  on  his  heart  and  say,  they  must  firit 

siderahle  length,  strongly  opposing  the  ci*ilize?    The  means  were  to  send  the 

opfailon  thatnvlltzingmust  precede chris-  Bible  and  Missionaries;  he  confessed  he 

t&nizlnr,  and  referred  to  the  present  state  once  thought  the  latter  useless,  bat  he 

of  the  South  Sea  Islands  in  support  of  a  thankled  God  he  had  changed  his  opinion, 

contrary  doctrine,  where  the  vices  of  the  The  Rev.  Doctor  said  he  must  see  the 

inhabitants  had  been  done  away,   and  measure  brought  into  shape  before  he 

whose  swords   had   hetn    turned  into  railed  on  his  people  for  a  collection,  and 

Ploughshares  and  spears  into  pruning-  before  concluding,  made  some  observa- 

boks.    The  people  nad  made  rapid  pro-  tions  on  a  learned  Hindoo  (Ram  Mohan 

'ffress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life ;  their  Roy)  whose  name  appeared  at  tlie  Minute 

habits  were  changed ;  they  now  enjoyed  appended  to  Dr.  Bryce's  Memorial,  and 

comforts  thej  never  knew  before :  the  im-  whose  faith,  he  maintained,  was  not  oR- 

provements  m  agriculture  were  beautify-  thodox  ;  in  support  of  which  he  read  the 

ing  those  fine  countries,  and,  what  was  heads  of  some  chapters  of  a  book  just  put 

'  more  to  the  purpose,  those  lately  sa^^agcs  into  his  hands, 

were  seen  crowoingto  schools  or  instruc-  .   'fhc  motion  was  pnanimously  agreed 

tioB,  and  men  grey  In  years  were  learning  to, 


SUrrXSMENTARt  noSuN  intbixigbncb. 

At  the  moment  our  publication  was 
rang  to  press.  Sir  T«  Stamford  Raffles' 
fetter,  detailing  the  loss  of  the  ship 
Fam*,  arrived.  The  aoeoimt  ulrMidy 
currwt  in  London  watonly  unperlact 
Tumowp }  this  is  of  course  euetf 

The  followlog  iM^  extracts ; 

We  embarked  on  Uie  2d  iustanti  in  the 
Tame,  and  sailed  at  daylight  for  England, 
*with  a  fair  wind,  and  every  prospect  o{  a 
quick  and  comfortable  passage.  The  ship 
was  every  thing  we  could  wish,  and  hav* 
log  closed  mycharge  here  much  to  my  sa- 
timrtlon,  it  was  one  of  the  happiest  days 
of  my  Ufa  We  were,  perh^,  too  happy, 
for  in  the  evenbig  came  a  sad  reverse. 
Sophia  bad  just  gone  to  bed«  and  I  had 
^u^wn  off  half  my  dothes,  when  a  cry 
^f  TWt^  firt !  roused  us  feom  our  calm 
content,  and  In  fi\e  minutes  the  whole 
3hip  was  in  flames!  1  ran  to  examine 
whence  the  flames  principally  issued,  and 
found  that  the  fire  had  its  origin  imme^ 
dsateW  under  our  cabin.r-Down  with  the 
boats;  where  is  Sophia?  Here:  the 
€hiUli«n  i  here  a  rope  to  ^  idde ;  lower 
Lady  Raffles-^ve  filer  to  me,  3^  oue-r- 
rUtake  her,  says  the  Capt^n.  Throw 
the  gunpowder  overboard  ;  it  cannot  be 

Et  at  J  It  is  in  the  magazine,  dose  to  the 
e  \  Stand  clear  of  the  powder.  Skuttle 
6 water  casks^--rWater:  water*.  Where 
U  3ir  Stamford?    Come  jinto  the  boat,     m^.  u      ,     ,^   ,       *       i.    •.. 
tjMwal  NelMn;  cpm  mf  (he  boat,      We  %\m  toiled do^  |p^  pther« 
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and  fowid  th^  Captain /ortmiately  had  a 
compass,  bnt  we  mid  no  light  but  frcvn 
the  ship.  Our  distance  from  Bencoolea 
"we  estimated  to  be  from  twenty  to  thirty 
miles  in  a  S.W.  direction,  there  being  no 
landing-place  to  the  southward  of  Ben- 
coolen,  our  only  chance  was  to  r^^ain  that 
port  'llie  Captain  then  undertook  to  lead, 
and  wc  to  follow  in  aN.N  J^.  cooracas  well 
aswecould.  No  chance,  no  possibility  being 
left  that  wc  could  again  approach  the  ship, 
for  she  was  now  one  splendid  flame  fore 
and  aft  and  alofr,  her  masts  and  saibi  in  a 
blaze,  and  rocking  too  and  fro,  threaten- 
ing to  fidl  in  an  instant.  There  goes  her 
m&en-niast ;  pull  away  my  boys :  there 
goes  the  gunpowder,  thank  God ! 

You  may  Jndge  or  our  situation  with* 
fmt  further  particulars ;  the  alarm  was 
given  at  about  twenty  minutes  past  eight, 
and  in  kss  than  ten  minutes  she  was  in 
•there  was  not  a  soul  on  bonrd  at 


half-past  eight,  and  in  less  than  ten  mi- 
antes  afterwards 


i  she  was  one  grand  i 
of  fire. 

My  only  apprehension  ..was  the  want 
of  boats  to  hold  the  people,  as  there  was 
not  time  to  have  got  out  a  long  boat,  or 
ouide  a  rafl,  all  yre  had  to  rely  upon  were 
two  sBMdhboats,  which  fortunately  were 
lowered  without  Accident,  and  in  th^se  twn 
small  open  boats,  without  a  drop  of  water 
or  grarn  of  tbod«  or  a  rag  of  cm*ering,  ex- 
cept what  we  happened  at  the  moment  to 
have  <m  our  backs,  wp  embarked  on  the 
wide  ocean^  thanlctul  t^  G<k1  for  his  mer- 
cies. Poor  Sophia  having  been  taken  out 
of  her  bed,  hau  notbinu  on  but  a  wrapper, 
neither  shoes  nor  stockings :  thechiloren 
were  just  as  taken  out  of  Dea,  whence  one 
had  be($n  snatched  after  the  flames  had  at- 
tacked it  In  short  there  was  not  time  for 
any  one  to  ^Ink  of  more  than  two  things 
^•^^$n  the  ship  be  saved  ?  No ;  let  us  save 
ouisehrcs  then ;  aHelse  was  swallowed  up 
in  one  great  ndn. 

To  make  the  best  of  our  misfortune, 
we  availed  ourselves  of  the  light  from  the 
ship  to  steer  a  tolerably  f^ood  course  to^- 
wards  ^  shore;  she  continued  to  bum 
till  about  midnidU,  when  the  salt  petre, 
of  which  she  had  360  tons  on  board,  took 
lire,  and  sent  up  one  of  the  most  splendid 
and  brilliant  flames  that  was  ever  seen, 
ilhiniiuingthe horizon  in  every  direction,to 
an  extent  of  not  less  than  ftny  miles,  and 
casting  that  kind  of  blue  light  over  us, 
which  is.  of  all  others,  most  laridly  hor- 
ril)^  She  burnt  and  continued  to  flame 
in  this  style  for  about  an  hour  or  two,  when 
we  lost  sight  of  the  object  in  a  cloud  of 
smoke. 

Neither  Ni^son,  nor  Mr.  Bell,  our  me- 
dical friend,  who  had  accompanied  us,  had 
saved  their  coats,  the  tail  or  mine,  with  a 
pocket  handkerdiief,  served  to  keep  So- 
phia's feet  warm ;  and  we  made  breeches 
for  6ie  children  with  our  neckcloths, 
Kain  now  came  on,,  but  fortunately  it  was 
notoflorgtx>ntlinuinoe|  and  we  got  dry 


again-4he  night  becaaft  aereiie  and  alar- 
ij^ht  We  were  nowcertai|i  of  omrcomve. 
and  the  men  behaved  manftOhr  i  they  rowed 
incessantly,  and  with  good  heart  and^s|ii- 
rit;  and  never  did  poor  mortals.|ook  ont 
more  for  daylight  and  for  land  than  «*« 
did.  N^t  that  pur  snflminBi  or  yo—di 
of  complaint  were  any  thing  to  what  has 
often  befallen  others,  but  from  S^pMa's 
delicate  health,  as  well  as  my  ova.  and 
the  stormy  nature  of  our  coast,  1  foh 
perfectly  convinced  we  wesennablc  to  an- 
(iergo  staiTation.  and  eipomre  to  ana  «Bd 
wcatlar  many  days,  and.  aware  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  currents.  Imared  we  ad^ 
fall  to  the  southward  of  the  port* 

At  daylight  we  recognised  the  Coait 
and  Kat  Island,  which,  gave  us  great  spi- 
rits, and  though  ive  found  oorsehcs  mnch 
to  the  southward  of  the  port»  we  constdar- 
ed  ourselves  almost  at  home.  Sophia  had 
ffone  through  ^e  night  better  than  oodd 
nave  been  expected,  and  we  conciinKd  to 
pnll  on  with  all  our  strength.  Ahoot 
eight  or  nine  o'dodi  we  saw  a  aUp  stand- 
ing to  ^s  from  the  Roads{  they  nadaooi 
the  flame  on  shore,  and  aentmu  vesacb 
in  all  directions  to  our  relid^  and  here 
certainly  cane  a  Minister  of  Piovidenoe, 
in  the  character  of  a  MinistCT  of  die  (km* 
pel,  for  the  flrst  person  I  recognised  was 
oneofoor  lllssfonaries.  They  gave  as  a 
bucket  of  >valer,  and  we  took  the  Captain 
on  board  as  a  pilot  The  wind,  howeter, 
was  adverse,  and  we  could  not  reach  the 
shore,  and  took  to  the  ship,  where  we  n>t 
some  refreshment,  and  shelter  from  the 
SUN.  By  this  time,  Sophia  was  mrite  ex- 
hausted ,  glinting  contimudty.  Aooot  tn 
o*etock \9t  landed  safe  and  sound* aodno 
words  of  mine  cam  do  Justloe  w^thertx- 
pression  of  ieeilng»^  qrmpathy,  and  kind- 
nest  with  which  wt  wme  hatted  Iqr  cMTf 
one.  If  any  proof  had  been  warning  that 
my  admlidstrati6u  had  been  saiis£i^cl«fT, 
here  we  had  It  micquivocaQv  from  ifi 
there  was  not  a  dry  eye,  and.  is  we  dlpi^ 
bock  to  our  former  home,  loud  was  tti 
cry  of  "  God  be  praised/* 

But  enough;  and  I  will  onWadd,  ft^ 
we  are  now  greatly  recovered,  in  good 
spirits,  aud  busy  at  ^ork  hi  get(!ngr^«^- 
mode  clothes  for  present  use.  We  went' 
to  bed  at  fhr^  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  did 
not  awal;e  till'  six  ^is  morning.  SopMa 
had  nearly  as  sound  a  skrp,  and  vnfik  the 
exception  of  a  bruise  or  two,  and  a  fUtit 
pahi  In  the  bones  from  iatiguej  wc  haf^ 
nothing  to  complain  of. 

The  property  which  I  have  lost;,  on  the 
most  moderate  estimate,  cannot  belni 
than  20,000/.,  I  might  abnOsc  say  30,<H«C 
Bnt  the  loss  whlcnl  haretoregi«tbm«d 
aQ,  is  my  papers  and  drawing ;  aS  my 
papers,  of  every  description,  incwiof  my 
notes  and  observations,  with  mcmolfi 
and  collectfons,  suOcient  for  a  hXL  and 
ample  history,  not  only,  of  Soma tra»  Imt 
of  Borneo,  and  every  other  Island  Id  ifceae^ 
6ea9|  mymoded  aJcooont  of  ihrKMH 
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bUshtaefit  of  Sfogapore  i  the  higtotr  of 
mf  ovni  Adnf  DutraHon ;  grammars,  dlc- 
floiiarKs,  and  yocabalaries ;  and  last,  not 
Iraat.  a  errand  map  of  Sumatra,  on  which 
I  had  been  employed  since  mrfirst  arrival 
lie*«,  and*  on  wliich,  for  the  last  six 
flKHitfas,  I  had  bestovired  ahnost  my  whole 
mdivided  aHention ;  Uris,  howerer.  was 
IKK  all— all  my  coUectioos  in  natnrsu  his- 
toiy,  and  my  splendid  coUection  of  draw- 
ln|pi^  upwards  of  a  thousand  in  nuniber, 
widi  all  the  ralnable  papers  and  notes  of 
nqriHends  Arnold  and  Jack:  and,  to  con- 
dude,  I  wiH  merdy  notice,  that  there  was 
soiree  an  nnVnown  anhnal,  bh-d,  beast, 
^  or  fish,  or  an  interesting  ohmt,  which  we 
Tiad  not  on  board.  A  Hvinr  tapir,  a  new 
species  of  tiger*  splendid  pheasants,  Ac. 
ac.  alt  ^omeHhaied  for  the  royage.  We 
were,  in  short,  in  this  respect,  a  perfect 
Noah's  Arlc.  All-^U— has  perished ;  but, 
iShaok  God^  our  Hres  hare  been  spared, 
and  we  do  not  repine. 

Oar  pkm  is  to  get  another  ship  as  soon 
as  poatiblei  and  I  fhlnic  yon  may  stiU 
ezpeet  us  in  Jul?.  There  is  a  chance  of  a 
8hip»  called  the  Lady  Floray  toudibg  here 


on  her  way  home,  and  there  is  a  small 
ship  In  the  Roads,  which  may  be  con- 
certed into  a  pacliet,  and  take  w  home. 
as  I  have  a  captain  and  crew  at  com- 
mand. 

We  caanot  but  lament  the  iots 
which  science  and  literature  have  stis- 
tained  bv  the  destruction  of  Sir  Stam- 
ford's collections  and  writings,  as  the 
islands  he  is  so  intinatety  acquainted 
with,  are  still  but  imperfectly  known  to 
the  ]>ubHc,  notwithstanding  the  philo- 
sophical and  superior  researches  of 
Crawfurd.  The  specimens  of  natural 
history  which  his  long,  residence  in 
tiiese  interesting  regions  enabled  him 
to  bnof  together,  were  ahDostunex- 
•mpledt  it  ii  said,  in  number  and  im- 
portance;  but,  notwithstimding,  it  ii 
theuifMraation  relating  to  the  history 
of  man  and  his  manners,  in  such  pecu- 
liar situctions,  that  is  to  be  prind- 
paMy  regretted ;  and  this,  rccolfectioii 
and  labour  may  in  a  great  measuro 
supply. 


CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  INTBLLIGBNCB. 


KiNO'S  FORCES  IN  INDIA. 

•'*  [IVvM  ike  imdm  GmmHU.'] 

raoafOTioNS,  APPoumfBm,  aBMovats. 
BENGAL. 
SMFm.  Oeutleman  Cadet  6.  K.  Tho- 
rokL  t;om  the  Royal  Military  College,  to 
be  &sign,  without  purchase,  vice  l^got, 
appointed  to  GZd  Foot,  dated  24  June 

UihFuot,  Ci^.  H.|H.  Jacob,  from 
Cth  Foot,  to  be  Captahi^Tice  McLean, 
who  exchanges. 

.     '  ^MADRAS. 

Ur  Toot.  lient  C.  M*Comble,  from 
hali^payt  Ro^  AfHcan  Cofps.  to  be 
IJottrnant,  vice  Graham,  appointed  to* 
17tl|  Toot,  dated  21  Jane  lk'4  — A.  H. 
Ormsby,  tlent.  to  he  Ensign^  vice  Glover, 
protDOted  in  2d  West  India  Reg.  dated  29 
Jon*  IW;  and  T.  Byue,  Gent,  to  be 
dllfio,'dltt^  30  June  !ft24. 

46M  Foot.  Gentleman  Cadet  C.  W. 
Taehleke,  from  Royal  Military  CoHm,  to 
beBnd^,  without  purchase,  vke  wood* 
bani,  deceased,  dated  24  June  1824. 

Mh  Foot.  Lieut.  R.  Campbdl,  from 
hd^pay,  «4^  Foot,  to  Ve  Uetitenant. 
vicMIl  B.Warren,  who  exchanges,  dated 
24JuneHtt4»  - 


BOMBAY. 

iith  Fo^.  W.  D.  Hewson,  Gent  to  be 
Ensign  idthout  purchase,  vice  Smith, 
deceased,  dated  2&.  Jane  idSM. 

,  6;m  Foot,  Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  R.  Gub- 
buis  to  be  Lle«t.  CokMiel,  vice  Maekay, 
who  retires,  dated  8  July  1824. 
CEYLON. 

16^  Foot.  Ensign  R.  Carr  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant, without  purchase,  vice  Orr.  de- 
ceased, dated  29 Dec  1823;  and  Eoj^ign 
M.  Smith,  to  be  ditt**,  vice  Clancy,  de- 
ceaMd,  datedSl  Dec.  1823. 

83rf  Foot.  R.  KeUy,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign, 
without  nurehase,  vice  Lisle,  deceased, 
dated  25  June  1824.  ^  ' 

Cejfton  Bert,  Hospital  Assistant  M. 
M<DennoU,  M.D.,  to  be  Assistant  Sur- 

ra,  vice  Hoatson,  deceased,  dated 
Dec.  1B23.  — Lieutenant  J.  Emslie, 
from  half-pay  83d  Foot,  to  be  Lieute- 
nant, vice  J.  H.  Lewis,  who  exchanires. 
dated  24  June  1824. 


EAST  INDIA  COMPANTS  SERVICE. 

IFrom  th€  Indian  Gazettes.} 
BENGAL. 

CITIJ-  APP0IKTMENT9. 

Fort  fFUHam.^Jm.  12,  Mr.  Harring- 
toh  is  appomted  to  be  First  Mgfi  of 
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the  CoArts  of  Sadder  Dewanny  and  Nlza- 
mat  Adawhit— Jan.  22.  Mr.  A.  Mac- 
kende,  to  be  Fourth  Judce  of  tic  Pro- 
Tindal  Court  of  Appeal  ana  Court  of  Cir- 
cuit, for  the  Division  of  Bareilly.— Mr. 
W.  Cracroft,  to  be  Judi^  and  Magistrate 
of  Etawah;  and  Mr.  D.  Harding,  to  be 
ditto  of  JuanpoffCv-^aa.  29.  Mr.  J.  'lYot- 
ter,  jun.  to  be  Assistant  to  the  Sob-Trea- 
surer.—Feb.  5.  Mr.  C.  T.  Sealy,  to  be 
Senior  JudKC  of  the  Proviadai  Court  of 
Appeal  andConrt  of  Circuit,  for  the  Di- 
vision of  Calcutta ;  Mr.  B.  Todd,  to  be 
Second  Judgeof ditto ;  Mr.  C.  R.  Martin, 
to  be  Third  Judge  of  ditto ;  Mr.  R.  Wal- 
pole.  Fourth  Judge  of  ditto;  Mr.  C  J. 
Middleton,  to  be  Judge  and  Magistrate  of 
the  District  of  Midnapore;  Mr.  V.  Bis- 
coe,  ditto  of  Syihet ;  Mr.  Jas.  Armstrong, 
to  be  Register  of  the  Jungle  Mehauls ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Hawldns,  to  be  ditto  of  the 
Suborfas  of  Calcutta.— Feb.  13.  Capt.  J. 
Stewart,  to  be  Resident  at  Owalior ;  Mi^. 
F.  V.  BxpsTp  to  be  Political  Agent  at 
Jyepore;  and  Capt  A.  Lod^ett,  to  be 
Assistant  to  the  Resident  at  Ludcoow. 

Fori  fTfWtfm.— February  26.  Capt.  H. 
Cook,  4th  Regt.  N.  I.  to  be  Superititendent 
in  the  District  of  Ooruckpore,  vice  Stone- 
ham.— March  5.  Mr.  A.  Stirling)  to  be 
Secretary  to  the  Government,  in  the  Per- 
sian Department ;  Mr.  S.  Fraser,  Demtty 
Secretary  to  the  Oovemment  in^the  Per* 
sian  Department. 

MILITARY   APPOINTMENTS. 

Head  Quarten,  Camp,  J/eavt— Jan. 
27.  Lieut.  D.  P.  Wood,  1st  Batt.  11th 
Regt.  N.  I.  to  be  Interpreter  and  Quarter- 
master to  the  Corps,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion pnsscrlbed  In  General  XIrdera  of  17 

.  Feb.  last,  vice  Klemaader,  who  reaigna.p— 
Feb.  2.  CoL  W.  Martay,  permanent  A«- 

-  Blatant  Quartermaster  Genend,  to  be  De- 

4  jmty  Quartermaster  General  to  the  Kfaig's 
troops  serving  in  the  Eaat  Indi<8|Vioe  J. 
Campbell,  dated  July  3,  182.H.— Feb.  7. 

.  LieauO.  PhUiipi,  of  1st  Batt.  28th  Regt. 
N.  l.to  be  InterpnHer  and  QuarteiiMster 
to  the  Corps,  vice  Simmonds.— Feb.  10. 

.  Lieut.  T.  Sewell,  of  Ist  Batt  ftth  RM. 
N.  I,  is  appointed  to  act  at  Foit  Ad|iu- 
taat  at  Agra,  during  CM-  Turner's  ab- 
sence.—Feb.  II.  Capt.  Hawkei,  5th  Light 
Cavalry,  tO  be  Aide-de-camp  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  vice  Honeywood; 

Fort  ##^i//Nim.— Feb.  26.  .Lieut.  H.  C. 
Baker,  of  the  Reghnent  of  Artllleiy,  to 
be  an  Assistant  to  Capt.  Schalch;  Lieut. 
Ool.  Tidy,  to  be  Assittant  A4|.  Gen«  to 
H.  M.  Forces  in  Indm,  vice  Mi^.  Croker, 
embarked  for  Europe. 

OBNBRAL  ORDERS. 

Fort  Wmam,  Feb.  12,  1824.— No.  50 
of  1824^— The  rates  of  pay  and  half  or 
full  batta,  with  the  rules  under  which  the 
latter  is  allowed  to  all  local  troops  in  G. 
O.  G.  G.  2d  May,  1893.  are  from  the  Ist 
instMtt  to  b«  imeced  appttaUe  to  the 


Hill  Companies  of  Pionecn  in  thor  seve- 
ral ranks|  the  reservation  oontuncd  In 
the  16th  Clause  of  that  order  In  fiivour  of 
actual  incumbents  In  each  rank  continu- 
ing to  receive  thehr  present  pay  (if  h^r 
than  the  new  rates)  until  promoted  or 
otherwise  disposed  of. 

FROMOnOHS. 

Hectd  Quttrtert,  Camp,  Metrut^  Ffh.  2. 
—His  EzcdleocTthe  Commander  in  Chief 
b  pleased  to  order  the  following  promo- 
tions :— 

IBthLanceri.  Lieut.  A.  Su  L.  M«Ma- 
hon.  to  be  Brevet  Captain,  dated  16  Jan. 


ners  to  be  Major,l)y  purchase,  vice  Ma- 
calister,  who  retires,  dated  June  b,  1823. 
—Lieut.  J.  Tomlinson  to  be  Captain,  by 
nurrhase,  vice  Bowers,  ditto :  and  Comet 
N.  Nash,  to  be  Lieutenant,  by  purchase, 
vice  Tomlinson,  ditto;  Cornet  J.  G. 
Everad,  from  half-pay,  12th  Light  Dra- 
Koaa$,  to  be  Comet,  vice  St.  lohn,  dated 
June  4, 1824;  and  J.  G.  Omlvie,  Gent,  to 
be  Comet,  vice  Naah.datei  June  5, 1823. 
1st  Foot.  Brevet  Major  J.  MitdieU, 
fW>m  half*pay,  40th  Fim>  taba  Capttfo, 
vice  McDonald,  who  fsOmm^  dated 


June  26, 1823. 

WkFgot,  Unt,  K,  M'iteile  to  be 
Captafau  without  purefaaae,  vice  Rairfins, 
deceased,  dated  Jan.  17,  1823.— Ensign 
A.  Ofmsby  to  be  Lieutenant,  vieeBf*Ken- 
iie,  ditto.-j'B.  V.  Layaid,  Gent,  to  be  En- 
sign, vice  Ormsby,  July  2i,  1823.— Llent. 
R: Stnek,  to beBrevel Captain, Med 25 
Jan.  1824. 

20f  A  Foot.  Ensign  O.  Eyre  to  be  Lfen- 
•  tenant,  without  pofrhnse,  viee  Glftait, 
deceased,  dated  Jan.  18, 1829.— Lieut  W. 
MacaUster,  from  half-pay,  3&th  Foot, 
vice  Congreve,  wlio  ezdbanims.  Rceifing 
the  dUTbrence,  dated  July  94,  ie£lr-«. 
W«  Wybrants,  Gent,  to  be  Enaign,  with- 
out purchase,  vice  Eyre,  dittuw 

38/A  Foot,  Ensign  T^,  A.  Thmt  to  be 
Lieutenant,  without  pnrdiaseu  vice  Hus- 
ton, deceased,  dated  Feb.9.  X82X— Gent. 
Cade^  H.  B.  Stokes,  £rom  the  Royal  MIK- 
tary  CoUege,  to  be  Ensign^  vice  Tmnt, 
dated  July^.  1823.  ^^ 

40/A  Foot.  Lieut.  Gen.  J.Montttomede, 
from  74th  Foot,  to  ba  Cohmel,  nix  Gen. 
Manners,  deceased,  dated  June  13,  IMQ. 

44/A  Foot.  Paymaster  T,  Buike   ' 
17th  Foot,  to  be  Paymaster,  floe  4 
dated  July  17, 1823/ 
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4/StkB»i.  Ueot  A.  FttMer,  ffomftli 
Foot,  Wbe  Ueutenaoty  vice  Stuart,  dated 
Jbiie5,l833. 

47 tk- Foot,  Cftpt  P.  W.  Raaisay  t*  be 
Mi^or,  bv  purchase,,  vke  Stanhope,  i)ro- 
moted,  <Uited  July  3,  1023.— Lieut  J.  T. 
Keays  to  be  Captain,  by  porcbaM,  vice 
Riunny,  ditto.— Ensign  A.  Mair,  from 
68th  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant,  by  purdhaae, 
lice  Keayt^  ditto. 

€7tkJ^ooU  Gapt^J.AlMotobeMi^, 
iBj  puiduuK,  vice  Wyn^bam,  pronoted, 
dated  June  26, 1823.— UeuL  C.  M.  Har- 
riKon  to  be  Captain,  by  pnrcliasc.  Woe 
Algeo^  .uonoteo,  dated  July  3,  1823.«-* 
Eus^  C.  TInling,  from  76th  Foot,  to  be 
Dentenant,  by  purchase,  vice  Harrison, 
(tttto. 

mtA  Foot.  Bnslgn  C.  Steuart  to  be 
Lieutenant,  without  purchase,  viae  Wind- 
sor, deceased,  dated  July  10, 1823. 

Fort  Wmiam.  Fek.  12.  — Lieut*  and 
Brevet  Capt.  O.  Snodgrass  to  be  Oiptain 
•fa Company,  from  Jan. 31, 1824,  rice 
Oakes,  deceased ;  EnsignM.Smithtobe 
Lieutenant,  vice  Snodgrass.— Feb.  19.  Se- 
nior :M^6r  R.  H.  Cunliffe  to  be  Lieut. 
Colonel,  from  Feb.  16,  vice  Paton,  de- 
ceased. 

Med^iDeptirimetit, 

FonfFiHiam,Feb.26/^As$iiatm%ApO' 
dietary  M.  Barrett,  attached  to  tiie  hos- 
pital of  the  NagpareDirision  of  Artillery, 
to  the  ranlL  of  Apothecary,  to  ftU  the  stlu- 
a«ion  of  ApoAeoitfy  in  Fort  William. 

Authoiized  In  General  Orders  of  the 
iethult.1— 

March  4.— Assistant  Surgeon  W.  Jack- 
son to  perfbnn  the  Medical  Duties  of  the 
Civil  Station  of  Sylbet,  Wee  Smith. 

MEDICAL  APPOINTMEHTS* 

ffoitd  Quarteri,  Oamp^  Meemt,  Feb.%^ 
Tbe  undermen&ioiied  unposted  Assistant 
Surgeons  are  appolttted  to  do  duty  at  the 
Station  spedfted  opposite  to  their  names : 

Assist.  Surg,  J.  F.  Stewart .  Nagpore. 
A.M.ChH«..Mbo#. 
J.  A.  lAwrle» .  Neeniudk. 

FA,  7.— Assistant  Surgeon  W.  Twi* 
irinr  to  %e  Supeswiinafary  Suneon  In 
latts,  Wee  Monat;  and  AssistantSuivson 
O.  Finlayson,  from  8th  Light  Dragoons, 
to  be  Supernumerary  Assistant  Surgeon 
In  Indfa,  Wee  J.  CampbelL— March  4. 
Assistant  Surgeon  W.  Jackson,  to  perform 
«ie  Medical  Du^  of  the  CIWl  Station  of 
Sylhet,  Wee  Smith. 

ADJOSTMBKT  OF  RAKK. 

Fort  WUliam.  Feb.  26,  1821. 
3^  Ufljt.  N,  /.  Lieut.  J.  Stevens  to  rank 
from  June  28, 1821,  Wee  Jackson,  struck 
off.— Lieut.  F.  Spencer,  (now  of  the  16th 
R^.  N.  I.)  to  rank  from  July  11, 1822, 
rice  Ja<;obs»  resigned* 

Suraeon  R.  Heaslop  to  rank  fnMB  June 
16, 1823,  WeeCamegiebretlred^— Surgeott 
H.  H.  Wilson  to raokfiH^m  July U> ite3> 


fiH*  the  augmentatSoD,-^  Surgeon  R.  D. 
Knight  to  rank  from  July  24, 1825,  Wee 
Jolmston, promoted:  Surgeon  J.  Ranken 
to  rank  from  Aog.  1^,  1823,  Wee  Gibson, 
deceased. 

RBMOTAtS, 

Hood  QwirierSj.  Camp,  Meerut,  Jmt, 
27,  I824<— The  following  oflkxrs,  6th  En- 
signs in  their  present  Corps,  are  remored 
to  be  4th  Ensigns  in  the  Regiments  spe- 
cified opposite  to  thdr  names  :^ 

Ensign  J.  G.  Sharpe,  from  the  9th  to 
the  8tli  Regt.  N.  I.  and  2d  Batt  at  Hansi. 
—Ensign  W,  B.  Gould,  from  the  22d  to 
the  21st  R^.  N.  I.  and  1st  Batt  at  Eta- 
wah.— Ensmi  W.  D.  Kennedy,  from  the 
19th  to  theSoth  Regt.  N.  L  and  1st  Batt. 
at  Prince  of  Wales's  Ishmd. 
'  The  undermentioned  Ensigns  are  per- 
naneutlyposted to  Regiments  and  Batta- 
Bons,  as  IbUows  :— 

Ensign  Henry  Candy,  to  the  European 
Regiment,  Dinaporew-^Ensign  Robe.  Mac- 
kellar  Hunter,  to  the  7th  Regt.  N.  I.  and 
2d  Batt.  Seetapore.— Ensign  Mex.  Mae- 
gregor  Skhmer,  to  the  9th llegt.  N. !.  and 
2d  Batt.  Lucknow.— Ensign  Henry  Klrke, 
fo  the  10&  Rc«t.  N.  1.  and  1st  Batt. 
Dacca.— En^gn  Ral^  Sndth,  to  the  I4th 
Regt.  N.  L  and  1st  Batt.  Pertabgui^gh.— 
Ensign  Edward  John  Dicky,  to  the  19th 
Regt.  N.  L  and  1st  Batt.  Keltah.— Ensign 
Henry  Alpe,  to  the  21st  Regt.  N.  i.  and 
2d  Batt.  Saugor.  — Ensign  Wm.  Wren 
Blyth,  to  the  22d  R^.  N.  I.  and  2d  Batt. 
Benares  — Endgn  Henry  Octavus  Frede- 
rick, to  the  2&th  liegL  N.  h  and  2d  Batt. 
Keemudu— Ensign  Thos.  Henry  Shuld- 
ham,  to  the  26th  Regt.  N.  I.  and  2d  Batt, 
Dinapore.— Ensign  Charles  Chcape,  to 
the  26th  Regu  n7l  and  1st  Bate.  Nag- 
nore^— Ensign  Edward  Meade,  to  the  2«h 
Regt.  N.  L  and  2d  Batt.  DcIhi^Ens^ 
Francis  Gresley,  to  the  28ih  Regt.  N.l. 
and  1st  Batt.  Mhow.  —  Ensim  Henry 
Hunter,  to  the  29th  Regt.  N.  1.  and  Ist 
Batt.  Benares.  —  Ensign  John  Swinton 
Browne,  to  the  d3d  Regt.  N.  L  and  Ist 
Batt.  Dinapore.— Ensign  Wm.  Francis 
OranV  to  the  34th  Regt.  N.L  and  ist 
Batt.  Benares. 

With  the  exception  of  the  loUowing, 
and  of  those  attached  to  the  European 
Regiment  for  the  purpose  of  instruction, 
the  aforementiomKi  Officers  are  directed 
to  proceed  by  water,  and  join  the  Corps 
to  which  they  are  now  posted. 
.  Ensign  T.  Shuldham.  to  continue  doing 
duty  with  the  IstBatt.  Z4th  Regt— Ensign 
W.  F.  Grant,  to  continue  doing  duty  with 
thelstBaU.32dRwt. 

Bead  Quarter t,  Cumpj  A/0«ni/.— Feb. 
.3.  Lieut  W.  Peel,  of  28th  UegL  N.  I.  to 
2d  Batt  of  that  Regt.  Capt.  W.  Grant,  to 
the  2d  and  Lieut.  W.  F.  A.  Seymour,  to 
the  1st  Batt  34th  Regt.— Feb.  6.  Lieut  J. 
Buncombe,  10th  IXegL  N.  L  to  the  1st 
Batt  ^  that  Regt  Lieut  Kent,  frvm  the 
ist  to  8d  Batt  and  Lieut.  Lowe,  from  the 
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2d  to  1st  Batt  33d  Regt— Feb.  9.  Lteot. 
Cooper,  4Ui  Regt  aad  Ueut.  Bagshawe, 
20th  Kegt.  are  permitted  to  exchange 
Corps ;  the  former  is  posted  2d  Batt.  20th 
Reel,  and  the  latter  to  2d  Batt.  4th  Regt. 
—Feb.  11.  Ensign  C.  H.  Thomas,  lately 
arriTed,  to  do  daty  with  1st  Batt.  32d 
Regt.  at  Cawupore :  Ensign  Graut^  from 
34U1  to  1st  Batt.  32d  R^t  K.  I.— Feb.  12. 
Capt  Stacv,  16th  Regt.  N.  1.  to  Ist  Batt. 
and  Capt.  Thomas  to  2d  Batt. j  Ensign  R. 
Smith,  from  1st  Batt  l4th  Regt.  to  2d 
Batt.  31  at  Regt. ;  Ensign  Kirke,  from  iOth 
Regt  N.  I.  to  1st  Batt.  12th  Regt.  N.  I. ; 
Ueut.  Morshead,  from  the  2d  to  1st  Batt. 
and  Lieut.  Cobbe,  from  the  1st  to  2d. 
Batt.  30th  Re^  N.  I.— Feb.  13.  Lieut.  T. 
Sanders,  to  the  1st  Comp.  4th  Batt.  of 
Artillery,  vice  Brevet  Capt.  Deuiss,  re- 
moved to  2d  Comp.  1st  Battd— Feb.  14. 
Ueat.  Bartleman,  (rom  2d  Batt.  22d  Regt. 
N.  I.  to  2d  Batt.  24th  Rest.  N.  I.  and 
hereafter  to  do  duty  with  left-wing  of  Ist 
Batt.  2d  Regt.  N.  I. 

Head  Quarter*,  Camp,  Shoinlee.^F^, 
16.  Lieut  O.  Shaw,  from  17th  Dragoons, 
to  be  Lieutenant  of  4th  R^  of  Dra- 
goons. 

Head  Quartern,  Camp,  Meeml.'^F^, 
19.  Capt.  Lloyd  is  posted  to  the  1st,  and 
Capt  JTames  to  the  2d  Batt  30th  Regt. 
Medical  Department 

Head  Quarters,  Camp,  Aleerut,--  Feb. 
7.  Surgeon  J.  Grietson,  to  1st  Batt  29th 
Regt  N.  I. 

FURLOCCUa. 

Head  Quarters,  Camp,  Afesrut,  F^,  2. 
<— The  undermentioned  Officers  have  rer 
ceived  leave  of  absence  for  the  reasons 


30irA  Regt.  Lieut  M'Leod,  from  March 
10,  to  Nov.  30, 1824,  to  remain  in  exten- 
sion at  the  CiH>e,  for  the  recovery  of  hi9 
health. 

87/A  Regt.  Ettsign  Courlayne,  from 
Jan.  25  to  June  25,  to  visit  Calcutta,  on 
most  urgent  private  afiairs. 

89M  Regt,  Ensign  Gordon,  from  date 
of  emtorication,  for  one  year,  to  Europe, 
for  the  pui'pose  of  retiring  on  nalf-pav. 

Feb.  5..— 13M^oo/.  Ensign  Kersnaw^ 
from  July  5, 1823,  until  required  for  em« 
barkation. 

14M  Foot,  Ensign  Bowlby,  from  Feb. 
3,  ld23,  to  Feb.  24, 1825. 

Feb.  14.  — 22</  Regt.  Lieut  Col.  C. 
Faian,  to  Europe,  on  private  affiurs. 

Fort  Wmiam.—?^.  10.  Assistant  Sur- 
ge(m  E.  Hickman,  to  Europe,  on  urgent 

Crivate  affEurs,  for  one  year.— Feb.  12. 
icut  G.  M.  Home,  of  22u  Regt.  N.  I.  to 
Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  for  8  months.— 
Feb.  26.  Lieut  Col.  W.  Farquhar,  of  Corps 
of  Engineers,  to  Europe,  on  private  a^ 
tilirs. 

Head  Quartos,  Camp,  Concha  Shakur. 
Fe6l23. 
46<A  Retgi,  Lieut  SutbeiHad,  to  Eu* 


rope,  for.twpyMn,  cm  BMdksl  c«rtli- 
cate. 

4U/  Foot.  Lieut.  Armstrong,  for  one 
year,  to  Europe^  to  exchange  to  half-pay. 

MADRAS. 

CIVIL  APPOINTM£Kr».     . 

.  Fort  St.  (?«otis^.— Jan.  12.  M^  Mar- 
donald  Kiunier,  Town  Mi^  or  Madras, 
is  appointed  Minister  to  the  Coort  of  Per- 
sia.—Fi^.  19.  Mr.  W.  E.  FnUenon^'m  be 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Boaid  ot 
Revenue. 

EccLEsrABTiCAL  APPOiirrMEinrs.  ' 
Fort  St.  Oeorre.'-Vth.  19.  TTie  Rev. 
M.  Thompson,  M.  A.  to  tte  Sebior  Chap- 
lain of  St.  George's  Churchrthe  Rer.  W. 
Roy,  jun.  to  be  Junior  Claplain  of  St 
George's  Church ;  the  Rev.  J^  Boysj  M.A. 
to  be  Military  Chaplain  at  Secundrabad  i 
the  Rev.  P.  A.  Denton,  B.  A.  to  be  Chap- 
lahi  of  the  Black  Town  Chapd. 

BOMBAY.    ^ 

ClVIt  APPOINTMKNTS. 

Bombay  Cai//f.— Feb.2d..Mr.  J.  Seton 
to  be  third  Assist^t  to  the  Collector,  at 
Ahmednugger ;  Mr.  W.  W.Mallett  to  he 
Supernumerary  Assistant  to  the  Collec- 
tor at  Poona:  Mr.  J.  Steven  to  be  Sn- 
peraumerary  Assistant  to  the  Collector  at 
Ahmednugger;  Mr.  P.  Stewart  to  be  Su- 
pernumerary Assistant  to  the  Collector  at 
Dharwar;  Mr.  J.  Ersi^ine  to  be  Super- 
numerary Assistant  to  the  Collector  in 
Candeish;  Mr.  W.  Willes  to  be  Register 
in  Candeish;  Mr.  W.  Chamier  to  be 
ditto  at  Ahmednugffer;  Mx,  Ridiardsoa 
to  be  Assistant  Register  to  the  Court  of 
Adawlut,  in  the  Northern  Concan :  Mr. 
W.Okrk  to  be  Assistant  Persian  Secre- 
tary to  the  Government 

CEYLON. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

CoJombo^^-^mi.  20.  P.. A.  Dyke,  Esq. 
and  Mr.  WUmot,  of  H.  M.  Civil  Service, 
to  do  dnty  as  Extra  Asditaats  to  the 
Chief  SecretraiVs  Ofioe;  and  Capt  Ha- 
milton to  be  Pnvate  Secretary  to  the  Go- 
veniorr 

MILITART   APPOINTMENTS. 

Colombo.—Jaxi,  19th. '  Ueutenant-CoL 
Churchill  to  be  Military  Secretary  to 
Lieut-General  Sir  E.  Barnes. 

ST.  HELENA. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

James  T^wn.- April  7th'.  T.  Grentrre, 
Esq.  to  be  Paymaster :  G.  Blenkins,  Esq. 
to  be  Acountaut ;  ana  G.  V.  Lambe,  Esq. 
to  be  Storekeeper. 

MILITARY   APPOINTMENTS. 

James  7\>Mrfi.— April  1st  Cadet  MeOis 
is  appointed  a  2d  Lieutenant*  and  Mr. 
R.  T.  Hays  a  Cadet  of  AfftiUery. 
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BIRTHS,   MARRIAOB8,  AN1>  DSATHS« 


BENGAb. 
Birth».-^?txi,  llth.  At  Sea,  on  board 
the  ship  Thcti«,  Mw.  C.  F.  Davieis  of  a 
daiiffhter^l5th.  At  Kurnaul,  the  lady  of 
€.  Brown,  E*q.  of  a  son.— 20th.  At  Cal- 
cutta, the  lady  of  &  Martin,  Esq.  of  a  son. 
-^aid.  At  Cawnpore,  the  lady  of  Major 
Ferrb.of  ason.— 4i5th.  AtHttaghurr,  the 
lady  of  the  Lord  Bisliop  of  Calcutta,  of  a 
daiighter.^26lli.  At  Ludcnow,  the  lady  of 
Mi^or  F.  V.  Roper^of  adaughter ;  at  Coesi- 
pore.  theladV  «f  Captain  Fnlton«  of  a  son ; 
at  ChOwrinshee.  the  lady  of  F.  P.  Strong, 
Esq.  of  a  dau{^ter.^27th.  At  Calcutta^ 
Mrs.  K.  Wiseham.  of  a  daughter ;  at  Gar- 
den Reacha  the  lady  of  Captain  Conroy, 
of  a  sou  4  at  Patna,  the  lady  of  A.  F.  Und) 
Ksq.  Civil  Service,  of  a  daughter.— 38th. 
At  Calcutta,  ftfrs.  H.Butler,  of  a  daughter; 
the  wife  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Little,  of  the  Cus- 
tooirhouae  Wliarf,  of  a  daughter^— 31st. 
At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  L.  Delanougerede,  of 
a  daughter  1  the  l^y  oi  Mr.T.  Eastman, 
of  a  son ;  the  lady  of  C.G.  Blagrave,  Esq. 
of  the  Civil  Service,  of  a  son.— Feb.  2d. 
At  Calcutta,  Mrd.  J.  Costello,  of  a  daugh- 
ter; at  Barrackpore,  the  lauiy  of  Lieut. 
J.  W.  PattOD,  of  a  daughter;  Mrs.  J. 
Murray,  of  a  son;  at  Cuduapah,  the  lady 
of  Lieut.  J.  R.  Sayers,  2d  Batt.  5th  Regr. 
N.  I.  of  a  daughter.— 4th.  At  Calcutta. 
the  lady  of  Capt.  G.  Young,  of  a  son ;  at 
Nagpore,  the  lady  of  R.  B.  Jenkins,  com- 
manding the  Nagpore  Brigade,  of  a  daugh- 
ter.— 5th.  At  Jessore,  Mrs*.  J .  N.  Thomas, 
of  a  daugliter^— (Jth.  At  Calcutta,  tlie  lady 
of  W.  F.  Clark,-  Esq.  of  a  daughter.— 
7th.  At  Calcutta,  tlie  lady  of  W.T.Beeby, 
Esq.  of  a  son.— yth.  Mi-s.  W.  G.  Smith, 
of  ason;  at  Roy^)attahMa:ision,  the  lady 
of  S.  Lazar,  Esq.  of  a  sou.— 12th.  The 
lady  of  R.Best,  Esq.  of  tlie  Civil  Service, 
of  a  son ;  at  Cawnpore,  the  lady  of  Capt. 
Reynolds,  Ist  Batt.  32d  Regt.  of  a  daugh- 
ter.—16th  At  Saugor,  the  lady  of  Major 
Logic,  of  a  daughter/— 20th.  At  Fort  mT- 
liam,  Mrs.Mount^,  of  ason.— 23d.  At 
Malda,  the  lady  of  J .  Lamb,  Ksq.  of  a  son. 
—27th.  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  Niicon,  wife  of 
Sub-Conductor  Nlx^n,  of  a  son;  Mrs.  J. 
Vailente,  of  a  son ;  the  lady  of  Capt.  C.  A. 
Harris,  of  a  son.- March  2kl.  The  lady  of 
Lieut.  CoL  Blacker,  of  a  son.— 7th.  At 
Jessore,  the  lady  of  R.B.  Francis,  Esq.  of 
a  son  and  heir:  at  Kamptee,  the  lady  of 
Dr.  A.  Ross,  2d  Batt.  18th  Regt.  of  a  son. 
— 8lU.  At  Berhampore,  the  lady  of  R.  R. 
Hughes,  Esq.  Lieut.  2d  Batt.  2l8t  Regt. 
N^  1.  of  a  ^n  and  heir ;  at  Calcutta,  tho 
lady  of  W.  Prinsep,  Esq.  of  a  still-born 
son. 

Marriages,-^  Feb.  4th.  At  Calcutta, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Smyth.  Missionary,  to  Miss 
M.  A.  Lawler,  ot  the  European  Female 
Asylum.— 6th.   R.  Middleton,   Esq.   to 
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Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  J.  Simnson,  Rsq. 
of  DurmmtoUoh. —  8th.  At  Sectapore, 
-Lieut.  R.  B.  Brettoridge,  Interpreter  and 
Quartermaster  to  2d  Batt.  7th  N.  I.  to 
£•  J.  De  Courcey,  eldest  daughter  of 
R.  DeQ>urcey,  otPykepanah.— 10th.  At 
Calcutta,  Rev.  J.Marseh,  to  Miss  S.  Har- 
jrlngton^  daughter  of  H.  H.  Harrington, 
Esq.  formerly  Resideot  at  this  Presidency  ; 
Mr.  F.  C.  A.  Rlgordy,  to  Miss  M.  F. 
Smith,  daughterofthelate  J.  C  Smith, 
Esq.— i2th.  D.  D.W.  S.  Jopp,  Esq.  to  Miss 
L.  F.  Ross,  third  daiN[hter  of  Capt.  D.  Ross, 
of  Howrah;  Capt.  W.  Strahan,  of  H.  C. 
Madras  Establisnineot,  to  Miss  M.Conio- 
ton.— 13th.  At  St.  John's  Cathedral,  Mr. 
W.  Burrows,  to  MifS  E.  C.  Pitcaime.— 
20th.  G.  A.  Bushby,  Esq.  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
tice.  to  M.  A.  G.  W.  Sealy,  only  daughter 
of  the  late  J.  Sealey,  Esq.  of  Calcutta.— 
21sr.  F.  J.  I/Herondell,  Ksq,  to  Miss 
A.  Dunlop ;  at  Calcutta,  Mr.  J.  Willick» 
to  Miss  B.  Keys:  Mr.  T.  James  to  Miss 
A.  Augustin.  — 23d.  At  Calcutta,  Mr. 
J.Forsyth,  to  Miss  J.  TwaUing.— 29ih. 
At  Benares,  G.  Tod,  Esq.  to  Miss  C. 
Bannerman.  —  8th.  At  Calcutta,  Capt. 
G.  W.  A.  Lloyd,  of  the  Bengal  N.  I.  to 
Caroline,  second  daughter  of  Capt.  W. 
Bruce,  of  the  H.  0>  Bombay  Marine. 

Deathi,^Kx\,  13th.  At  Naaf,  Lieut. 
Exshaw,  2d  Batt.  20th  Regt.  N.  I.— 15th. 
At  Warrphul,  on  the  Wui-dah,  J.  J.  Stew- 
art, son  of  Capt.  Stewart,  16th  Madras 
Infantry.- 19th.  At  Jubbulpore,  the  infant 
son  or  Lieut.  M.  Kicolson. — ^27th.  At 
Calcutta,  Miss  E.  F.  Peavd.  aged  19.  el- 
dest daughter  of  the  late  P.  Heard,  Esq. 
of  Ely  Place,  London.— 29th.  At  Calcutta, 
Mr.  L.Guflleron.  aged  60  years.— 31. st. 
Master  J.  F.  Kairongoin.— Feb.  1st.  Afc 
Benares,  Capt.  J.  Oakes,  4th  Regt.  N.  f . 
—2d.  At  Garden  Reach,  the  infant  son  of 
G.  Ballard,  Esq.— 3d.  At  Calcutta,  ]Mr. 
W.  Heather,  of  the  Hon.  Comp.  Marino ; 
at  Chaiidemagore,  Mrs.  F.  Coupland,  relit  t 
of  Capt.  C.  Coupland,  of  the  MaclnW 
Army.— 5th.  At  Calcutta,  Capt.  Clutter- 
buck,  late  of  H.  M.  59th  Regt.  Foot.— 
9th.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  J.  D*Rozario.— 
10th.  At  Calcutta,  the  inhmt  daughter  nc* 
Mrs.  T.  Plrilpott.— 15th.  Lieut.-COl.  .1. 
Paton,  aged  63  years.— 18th.  At  Calcutta,- 
Mrs.  T.  Philpott ;  atRamoo,  Mr.  J.  Bon- 
net, of  the  Pilot  Service.— 26ih.  At  Cal-- 
cutta,  Capt.  J.  Carm,  aged  64  years.— 
28th.  At  Calcutta,  D.  Allan,  Escj.  a-^l 
23  years.— March  1st.  At. Chownnph;{% 
Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Patch,  ov  d 
25.— 3d.  F.  C.  Brown,  third  daughter  (.f 
the  late  Rev.  D.  Brown,  aged  18  yeai-s  — 
At  Calcutta,  B.  Fergusson,  Ksq.  aged  :.Ti 
years.— 4th.  J.  Bcntley,  Esq.  aged  C/ 
years. 
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Births,  Marriagei,  and  Deathi. 


MADRAS. 
Brrf^.— Jau.  24th.  At  Bangalore,  the 
lady  of  QuarCermajHer  Coates,  H.  M.-a 
Mth  ReffimeDt  N.  I.  of  a  daaghtcr.^ 
Feb.  At  Baocalore,  the  lady  of  Capt.  J.T. 
Trewman,  of  25th  N.  I.  of  a  loH.-^th.  At 


the  lady  of  the  Rev.  J.  U.  De;  Sarum,  of  a 
ilauahter. 

A/arntfges.^Dec  29*  At  Ndlore,  Jaff- 
aapatam,  Mr.  L.  D.  Roor,  to  Miss  S.  M. 
Anioa.-^attth.  Mr.  AA}.  Krooo,  to  Mitt 
CVW.H.DeWociT. 

Z>A{/Af .— Peer.  ^A.  At  BaduUa,  Ueut. 
Onn,  16th  Regt.-30tfa.  Ueat.  Claner* 
16ch  Regt.-*At  Kaudly,  the  lady  of  tte 
Rer.  N.  Oantiu.  A.  M.  Garrison  Cbaplain 
of  that  plaoe.Waii.  2d.  At  ColoiiU)o»  H. 
Vf.  infant  son  of  F.  H.  Widow.  £sq.-*At 
Benooolenj,  Floim,  infhnt  daughter  of  Sir 
Stamfbrd  Raffles. 

PENANO. 

SirtA,^DeQ.  17th.  The  kdy  of  J.  Aa* 
dencMiy  £t^.  C«  S*  of  a  sob. 

GREAT  BRITAIK. 

Jlhttht.^^y  24.  At  S^^anertoa  H^ 
^taifordshiK;  the  lady  of  S.  Jervis,  Eaq^ 
of  a  son;  iu  Montagne^place,  Rossdi* 
ouare,  the  lady  of  Msuor  Forrest,  of  a 
daiM^ter.— Uth.  At  Clift#n^the  lady  of 
Anore  w  Doran^  of  Madeira,  £sq.  of  a  son* 
^lltth.  1b  UMer  Charlotte-street.  Fitc* 
n>y-Miiarp,  me  ladv  of  Henir  Tteylor. 
Pi.  of  the  Madiai  GnL  Semoe,  W  a 
aaaiditerk 

M€irriat€9,^iiXj  3d.  At  Cambridfee. 
hy  the  Very  Rer.  the  Dean  of  Ely.  the 
Rer.  Henry  Geo^Keeae,  Fdlow  of  Sidney 
Sosaax  Coikse,  to  Anue»  tUrd  daughter 
of  the  lale  C.  A.  Wheeiwikht.  £^  of 
&ighbw7.-«^tk  1ft  £diidNir^R.PaiiUMH 


house,  Esq.  late  Advocate  Geaeral  of 
Bombav.-4uly  Ist.  At  \VahvQrtii,Siin«y, 
T^nell'  Herbert  Henderson,  Esq.  of  Ike 
Auditor's  Ofllce,  East  India  House,  after 
a  short  illness,  in  the  36th  year  of  hu  age  | 
in  Dulte-street,  St  James's,  Mi^or  Gea. 
Laofalan  Macqiuirie,  in  the  (Bdyou*  ef  hie 
age.  His  conduct  from  earliest  yoiilli» 
UBS  marked  by  a  BMst  amiable  dispod* 
tioa,  a  high  sense  of  honmir.  and  ainmated 
seal  fbr  bis  profeesion.  He  entsted  tlM 
anny  at  the  age  of  Afleea,  and  aerted  Us 
KiM[  and  CoioUry  for  fbrty-aeven  ytan« 
ia  an  parts  of  the  woiid,  witk  great  ccr^ 
dit.  His  many  exDeUentqa^tiescadeaied 
bim  to  aa  exteaaita  drde  of  friends  la 
all  classes  of  society ;  and,  it  naay  be  cndy 
said«  that  no  man  em  possessed  in  a 
bi^Hcr  degree,  tiM  respect  and  the  < 
of  bis  aupertors,  interiors,  and  < 
—6th.  At  Ediubuigh,  oa  bis  ^vay  L__ 
from  Madeira,  Mr.  D.  MatMe,  Jan.  a( 
Craybaak,  witter  ia  Glasfaw.-^Mu  la 
London,  Yoban  Fnqg  Osean,  the  ir 
Chinese  lady  diat  erer  yisited 
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June  38 

Jiine 

June 

Jnlj 
ittlf 
Jtily 

July 
July 


ARBIVALB  IN  BNGLAMD  FKOM  BAtTBAN  MilTS. 


Mr  26 


Falmouth 
Off  Cowes      .  • 
Downs  ,, 

Dowus 

OffWeymotith.. 
t>ffWeytmmth., 
Off  Portsnwrnth 
Downs  •  • 

OffPlymottth  .. 
Oflinyiiioiith  ... 
Off  Portsnioulh 
Downs  •  • 

Off  f\)rt8Uioii(li 


8kip*iNmme, 
Doris 
Houqua 
Anu 
NcHna 
Mineira 
Rockingham 
Cttmbrian 
England 
Eliza 

James  Sibbald 
Asia 
Hercules 
Maria 


Commmndtr* 

.  Robtiti 

.  Nask 

Stewart     • 

*  Northwood 

>  Probvn      • 

,  Beach 

,  Clarluoii   • 

I  Reay 

.  Johnaton  • 

.  Forbea      » 

.  Steele 

:  a"  : 


^•ri9f  Dipttwrt'  DmH, 


fiungapoM 
Manifia*. 
Manritfaia 
Cape  •• 
Bengal  ., 
Bengal  .. 
Bombay  »• 
Bombay.. 
Bengal  .. 
Boinbayi. 
Bengal  ,« 
Bombay  «• 
Batavia». 


Feb.  9 
Feb,  9 
Mar.  I 
Feb.S9 
Feb.  23 
Jan.  10 
Feb.  2d 
Dec  .Si 
Feb.  81 
Mar.  7 
Mar.  19 
Mar.2} 
Mar.2a 


Madras 
3Mnbay 


ManriliuB 
St.  Helena 
St.  Helena 


AlUUVALS  IN  EASTERN  PORTS. 
*»      Molrti  ••  Homblow 

•  4      Waterioo         ••  Stadd 

Bengal  ..  Pearsc 

•  k      Bengal  Merchant  Brown 


London  ..  So^eby 

Martha  ••  Dobson 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Mahland   ,  «•  O'Briim 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Lady  Nugeni  ••  Boon 

Madeira  «.      Alacrity  «,  Finlay 

Madeira  ..      ExraonAi  «,  Owen 

Madeira  •        .,      Triumph    '  ».  Green 

Madeira  Cornwall  ,.  Bnnyoii 

Maddra  . .      Salmon  Rifer  . «  Gransmert 


London 

London 

Uferpool 

London 

Loudon 

Newcastle 

Bengal 

Benral 

London 

London 

London 

London 


JftiXt  27  Downs 
Mj    1  Dowiw 
\itif  .iPowas    . 
July    9  Downs     .. 
Jnly  10  Portsmouth 
Jnly  10  Downs,   a 
July  10  Downs     4. 
Jnly  12  Downs     .. 
July  20  Downs     •• 
'  '    23  LiTCipool 
26  Uverpool 
26  Liverpool 


DEPARTURES  FROM  SMLANa 

•  Astell  .A  Lery 

•  .  Georgo.  •«  Cuzens 
Cam-  Brea  Castie  Da?ey 


Arethnsa 
Hibberts 


llmandra 

JCUzabetk 

EDen^ 

Bridget 

Theodosia 

Lotus 


Strong 

Theaker 

Spleer^ 

Wray 

Swan 

Camper 

Leslie 


BeiMal 

MaMs 

Bengal 

CspeofOoodHop* 

Mauritios 

Bengal 

Ceylon 

Bengal 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

F^ 
Bombay 


SHIPS  EXPECTBD  TO  SAIL  IN  TBIB  UOMTH. 


Dowai 

Poctsmottth.. 

Downs 

Downs 

^wna 

Downs 

Dowus 

Downs 

Downs 
Ahg.Sr  "Downs    "    :. 
Aug.  3 1    Portsmouth . '. 


Ftb.    8  London 


Bowen  t 
HenBing  « 
HorwBod  • 
CampMI  . 
'fhoniMon  « 
GarrioL 
ClarksoB  « 
Rkhatdson . 
Lamb 

Coppin        . 
Shcpheard  , 

SHIPS  SPOiCBN  WITH  AT  SEA. 


Sarah  •* 

Regain 

Milfoni 

Felidtas 

Orynthia  •« 

Hero  ofMalowH** 

Cumbrian 

Alescander  •• 

Alfred 

Rochester 

Portsca 


Bombay 
Bombay 
Bonbay 
Bengal 

C^&n  h  Bombay 

Bengal 

Bombay 

MaariUlu  ft  CeyloR 

Madras 

Madras 

Bengal 


April  6  Bengal 
April  25  London  . . 
Afay  2  Madras  . . 
Maf  ^Madras  .. 
May  SI  Londotl  .. 
J«kie-'9  tionddn  . . 
Jaae  12  London  . . 
Jiael^  London  .. 
J«tol7Xif«rpooi 
June  17  London  .. 


38  S.       .26  E. 
21.10  S.  70,aE.^ 
36.2  S.     25JiO  W. 
34.57  S.  21.27  E. 
34.57  S.   21.27  E. 
4N.        21 W. 
37.1»N,  13  W; 
8.«2N.    22  W. 
♦.40  N.    22.4^W. 

40  14 


gkip*B  If  Mie. 
Sir  £.  Paget 
Potton 
Dunira 
Neptune 
Hope 
OrweU 
Rose 

Lord^mherst 
Mercury 
Dioirothy 


.■•  ucary     •  • 
..  Wellbaak 
..  Hamilton 
,.  £dwards 
..  Flint 
..  Farrer    .. 
..  MarfoSs.. 
..  Lucas     .. 
M'Nally , 
Oamock. 


Man^v^  HMW^a  Weytiiwi, « 


Bengal 

London 

Bombay 

London 

London 

China 

Bombay 

Madras 

Japan 

Bombay 

^ombay 
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OENBRAL  LIST  OP   PAS8JK2<)G£BSf 


ARRIVALS  FROM  INBIA. 

Bx  tbe  A/tiwrwi.— From  Bengal:  Btw.  I*. 
Tuiton,  MoDwll,  M^Doogall,  Thomas,  Gibaoo, 
Hamuworlh;  nvo  MiMts  MonsdU  OtbMpii  H. 
Priiisep,  Esq.,  CCHj^Eaq.,  Civil  Serricej 
Cant  C.  Monro,  7Ui  N.  1.  in  charge  of  inTalids ; 
R.M.  Thomat,  Esq.  atton»y-at-law:  A.  Batt- 
man,  Esq.  R.  OibMn,  Esq. ;  two  Masters  Small, 
two  Masters  Thomas :  LdeoL  H.  Bulges,  Madias 
Infantry,  traosfeired  frwn  tbfi.  B4)ekingham ;  two 
EuropcMi  and  six  Mtttve  aammls ;  T.  Hodaoa.  J. 
Williams,  charter-party  passaAgers. 

By  the  IZacil-tfwAaai. —Tram  Bengal  (  Mrs. 
Beach,  Reddie,  Williams:  Ber.  Mr.  Thomas, 
iVom  Madras^  Mis.  ditto;  Colond  INipham,  Ben- 

gil  Service;  Capt  Msgill,  38th  Reat;  Lients. 
mith,  41st  Rfect,  MahoHi  Patfeon,  Mi  Rs^  i 
Lieuts.  Bulges,  Fatsan,  fihea,  Madns  Samca  i 
thr^.  Misses  Gllmoce,  Cartis,  Reddle ;  two^Ias- 
ters  Wallace,  Onr ;  Caj^  Pl]ien,orhU  Mi^estyls 
Navy. 

By  the  Ci/iR6rian.^Fkiom  Bombay :  Hon.  Ma. 
Hanis,  Mrs.  StokesJEkptimus  Money»£sq.  fiwi 
Bangalore ;  Lient-CoL  and  Mrs.  Aiteheson  and 
dchildreu  j  Uent.Col.  Kennett;  Capts.Wat^lni, 
Babington,  Madran^stab. ;  Capt  Edw.  Cpcv«K  i 
Ensign  G.  Gordoa»  died  at  sea  5th  J  ana:  two 
Misses  Sutherland,  Cowper.  Gibbon:  MasCsr  A. 
SutlferlandjattfiromBombayi  Mr.  H.  Sotdmon, 
from  St.  Helena.      •  • 

By  tba  £»# land— firam  Bomtey  i  Mrs.  Aeay  | 
LieutR««,B6inbayN.I.  ( 

By  the  Ptfof^-Cma  Bengal:  Mr.  and  Mis. 
Carrie  and  child  Jttr.  Budden,  Mrs.  Montgomery 
and  child,  Mrs.  Roche  and  two  childitenj_Mr.- 
Pears6n,  Rev.  Mr.  BvHoaand  ehild,  Mr.  Wool- 
harl  nod  two  childstQ  (bnniffatkniM  la  tiM  fuif 
fitU,  fUkd  lAAded  ftt  IiT«Kpool). 


By  the  ^s«.— l^rom  Beagal: 
MiatlaAd:  Lieiit:.Col.  Fagao;  Mr.  and  Mi*. 
BrawTt.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richaidma,  Mis.  ]>aittng» 
Mr.  W.  Haines;  Captaiaa  Isaac  and  Ncwtm ; 
Lieut  Wakaileldr  Messrs.  Livesiey  and  HowvH, 
Master  and  BIlM  JFagan,  two  Masters  Richard, 
son,  Masters  Brown  and  Barats,  Misa  Miller  ud 
Mrs.  ana  Master  Slater. 


merchant,  Beogtl  &  Capt  Brodbust,  Be^pil  Ar- 
tillery. """ 

DEPARTURES  TO  INDIA. 

Bv  the  TfNHMira.— Far  tbe  MMuitiaa  mA 
Ceyum:  Col.  Bioiub,  and  four  oMiar  Ofltocok 


*»aA, 


Royal  Engineers,     . 

•on,  three  Mi««aLMaid,  Me.  CMpaiv  i 

Wia^ 


BRinsH'iNDiAN  nbwspafbr; 

In  a  former  Kumber  of  Thb  Oribhtal  Herald  (voL*  i.  p.  544)  notlee  inb 

E'ven  of  the  establishment  in  London  of  a  D4ily  Evening  Piqperft  entitled,  **  TM 
vENiNG  Chronicle/'  in  which  it  was  intended  to  pnbtiah  much  infiomiiiftkNi  »- 
latiDg  tg  India  and  the  Colonies  as  mirht  be  much  lessened  in  tntarcH  bgr  tfaa 
delay  necessadly  attendant  on  a  Monthly  JoumaL  The  unoipccttd  wau^  dahflc^•. 
ous  illness  of  thepfmciDal  Conductor,  pf  that  Paper,  and  the  dittctilty  of  fiUiar 
the  place  of  supenntendioff  £<Uu>r  in  the  Indian  and  Colonial  DnwrliMnl»  wilS 
other  obstacles  of  a  similar  nature  which  presented  themselves  about  the  mmm 
period,  induced  the  Propcietor  to  transfer  the  interests  of  that  imdertakiB^  to  tha 
Glodr  and  Travbller,  au  Evenin?  Paper  of  similar  views  on  all  irreat  micstiuBt 
of  politics  and  public  aJffairs,  in  the  hope  that  a  favimrable  period  mi^  again 
arrive  for  pvin^  to  this  Paper  the  same  advantai^es  of  Indian  information*  and 
occasionl  discussion  on  Indian  affairs,  which  characterized  Thr  Evrninq  Crro* 
NiCLK,  whose  interests  were  thus  incorporated  with  its  own.' 

That  period  has  now  arrived ;  and  the  recent  dlscontinuAnce  of  The  BaiTiSii- 
AND  Indian  Observer,  renders  it  the  more  important  that  some  English  News- 
paper should  be  more  especially  open  to  the  communication  of  Indian  lutellifanca . 
than  the  Journals  of  the  Metropolis  generally  are.     This  public  method  ia 
therefore  taken  of  announcing  to  the  readers  of  The  Oriental  Herald  at  home; 
and  abroad,  that  the  communication  of  Indian  intelligence,  or  of  events  occur*  > 
ring  in  England  interesting  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  Eastern  dominions*  amd. 
requiring  the  early  publication  which  a  Newspaper  alone  can  eSect,  will  W 
highly  acceptable  to  the  conductors  of  TiiR  Globe  And  Traveller,  which  papert.. 
from  the  peculiar  sources  of  information  already  placed  within  its  reach,  is  soon.. 
likely  to  be  In  the  hands  of  all  classes  connected  witli  India  and  the  Colo&Mi,|n  . 
addition  to  its  already  well-established  and  exteiiHVC  fiirnilatJirn  iR'4b«||l^bkCii| . 
clrcUs  of  the  pblitical  and  xpercantile  worM. 
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